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EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

Wk  place  at  the  front  of  this,  our  third  volume  for  liSod,  two  tiuv  plute  embellishments.  The 
leadin;;;  one  is  tliHt  of  the  celebrated  (iarrick  and  his  wile.  He  appears  sitting  at  the  table,  in  his 
library,  with  pen  in  hand,  in  deep  t)i(»nij;ht,  while  eloi|Uence  seems  .stru<r;;ling  for  utterance  at  his 


tinger-ends.  liis  1o\in;;  and  Miiilin^  wife  has  oume  hi  silently,  reachinjc  over  her  beautiful  hand 
>lyiy  to  take  his  pen.  A>  both  are  historie  personages,  this  artistic  view  of  them,  in  the  j)rivacy 
of  home,  can  hanlly  fail  to  please  our  readers  and  patrons.    In  the  expressive  portrait  of  iho  Kcv. 


the  reader  may  next  l«H»k  i»ut  upon  volcanic  lires,  or  .•^urvt-y  tho  an^'i<.M  ebiinnrys  of  the  jrlobe. 
Thohe  who  are  fond  of  traveling,  may  travel  baek  to  tin*  times  (»f  IK-nry  Nil  I.  <hi  their  return, 
lliey  will  lind  a  rich  dish  of  **  Charlatan  Poetry,"  ready  SiTve«l.  'riK»se  wlio  are  di.Npi»sul  f««r  an 
upward  flight,  may  lake  an  instruetive  exeurMon  along  the  sUirry  luaveii^.  whieh  they  will  please 
bear  in  muni  will  be  extended  into  October.  Having  pointed  out  lln'  way  to  our  rea<l(*rs  thu> 
far  along  our  pagi'>  for  the  present  month,  we  beg  to  assun*  them  that  they  will  find  «|uite  a  num- 
ber of  pleasant  objeets  of  literary  attraction  beft»re  they  reach  the  September  terminus,  wi>hing 
them  an  agreeable  journey,  a.id  ."^iiying  a  cordial  adieu. 

P«»STAUK  XinicK.- This  journal  having  been  repeatinlly  weighed  at  the  Xew-Vork  PoNt-Olljce. 
the  postage  on  each  number  is  but  thnr  cenU,  prepaid  at  the  otlice  of  delivery. 
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HEGEL'S    PUILOSOPnY    OF     HISTORY.* 


We  are  remiodedof  the  growth  of  this 
world  of  onra  hj  the  rise  of  new  scieDces, 
and  by  the  new  relations  which  older 
Muencea  are  forming  witli  each  other,  A 
wide  and  all-embracing  Burvey  of  the 
past,  eucb  as  only  recent  research,  and  the 
new  life  which  it  baa  infused  into  the  old 
Icamingiliaveenabledour  modem  scholars 
to  take,  is  an  indispenBable  preliminary  to 
tbe  discovery  of  any  law  (if  such  there 
bc)a9ectiDg  the  order  of  human  progress. 
"  The  sdenco  of  history,"!  ^7^  ^"^  o^ute 


*  Yorksanfiert  uber  die  PhSoaopkie  der  OaxAiiAie. 
/ferausgegrbtn  Von  Dr.  Edaard  Otm» ;  bemrgi  vm 
Dr.  KASh  IIkoel.— O.  W.  F.  Meq^t  Werkt:  VoU- 
Bt&ndigo  Au9gabei  NouQter  BanU,  Dricw  Auflago. 
BeriiD,  1S18. 

Ltctatm  on  tAc  FlaiDso^'^  of  Iliitory.  Bj  Q.  W. 
F.  Heoku  TrtmslaCed  fhnn  the  third  OermaD  edi- 
Uon  bf  J.  Sores,  U.A.    Londcm :  Bdin,  ISST. 

t  J.  8.  Mill's  Batiodnativt  and  IndvOim  Logic, 
vol.  '±  p.  616. 
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and  thoughtful  writer,  "  has  only  become 
possible  lu  our  own  Ume."  Not  that 
works,  and  some  of  very  remarkable 
ability,  have  not  long  been  before  the 
public  in  which  the  succession  of  events 
in  history  has-been  attempted  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  principle.  But  such  works 
have  either  been  written  to  establish  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  retrieve  the  cha- 
racter of  some  depreciated  theory,  like 
Bossuet's  SiaCoire  UhiverseSe  and  Frc 
deric  Sohlegel's  Philosophy  ojf"  Hietory — 
an  aasumpUon  which  necessarily  deprived 
them  of  all  scientific  value ;  or,  when 
they  have  been  really  philosophical  in 
their  aim,  they  have  endeavored  to  trace 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  within  a 
limited  period,  and  in  reference  to  a  par- 
tictilar  issue — per  haps  have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  examination  of  a  uncle  olc- 
mont  in  the  complex  working  ana  result 
of  civilization.  Works  of  this  latter  kind, 
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therefore,  are  rather  contributions  to  the 
philosophy  of  history  than  the  exponents 
of  its  philosophy,  in  a  strictly  scientific 
sense  ;  developing  the  proximate  and  em- 
pirical laws  which  characterize  particular 
groups  of  events,  and  which,  when  they 
have  been  examined  and  compared  with 
each  other  in  the  several  spheres  of  their 
operation,  may  possibly  furnish  the  data 
for  ascenduig  step  by. step  to  ultimate 
principles,  and    to   generalizatibhs  war- 
ranted by  the  universal  kosmos,    Poly- 
bius's  investigation  bf  the  causes  of  the 
world-wide  dominion  of.  Rome,  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  early  and  an  adtnirable 
specimen  of  the  philosophical  treatment 
of  a  certain  portion  of  human  history. 
Mr.  Ilallam's  OonstUuf tonal  History  of 
England^  and  M,  Guizot's  masterly*  aeve- 
lopment  of  the  principles  of  our  modern 
civilization  from  its  medieval  rudiments, 
are  other  examples  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  writing.    Montescjuicu's  >&>tn^  of 
Law8y  though  its  object  is  limited,  more 
fully  realizes  the  idea  of  a  comprehensive 
philosophical  review  of  former  ages :  and 
feurko's  Speeches  and  Tracts  abound  Tvath 
aphorisms,  combining  the  experience  of 
the  practical  statesman  with  large  general 
views,  in  which  he  has  condensed  the  es- 
sence of  principles  universally  applicable. 
But  none  of  these  writers  ventured  to 
embrace*  the  vast  subject  of  the  history 
of  our  species  as  an  organic  whole.    Per- 
haps we  are  not  yet  prepared  for  such  an 
undertaking.    Perhaps  all  the   attempts 
hitherto  made  in  this  direction'  can  only 
be  regarded  as  tentative  and  preparatory, 
and  are  hardly  to   be  vindicated   from 
the  charge  of  something  presumptuous. 
This  much  we  may  at  least  affirm,  that 
only  within  the  last  half-century  have  the 
studies  been  prosecuted,-  and  the  views 
opened,  and  tne.  victory  over  old  preju- 
dices won,  that  rendered  it  possible  so  to 
combine  the  resnlts  of  wide-spread   in- 
quiry, and  so  to  interpret  from  a  common 
point  of  view  .the  records  of  the  past,  as 
even  to  approximate  to  a  theory  of  human 
progress  and  destination.    It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  allude  in  passing  to  the  im- 
mense advance  in  every  branch  of  philo- 
logical and  historical  learning  effected  by 
the  labors  of  the  great  scholars  of  France 
and  Oermany  eince  the  commencement  of 
the  present  ceutaiy,  and  to  the  abandon- 
ment, under  the  weight  of  resistless  evi- 
dence, of  the  fiike  ana  misleading  notion, 
that  the  biblical  aluials  and  ehronology, 


even  of  the  earliest  periods,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  as  an  absolute  rule  for  the  con- 
struotipn  of  Umversal  history. 

Released  from. former  restraints,  and 
furnished  with  ne^  instruments  of  inquiry, 
learning  hai^  wrought  out  its  results  m 
such  abundance,  and. with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  inind  is  al9iort  oppressed  by  the 
multitude  of  its  i6aterials.    Mere  acou- 
mulation  of  unrelated  &cts,  however  new 
and  curious,  fatigues  the  ;ittention  and 
deadens  the  intellect.'  History,  without 
a- law,  is  like  a  vast  iJmanac  of  the  ages, 
•mere   juxtaposition  without  connection. 
We  want  a  principle  to  organize  this  huge 
chaos  iuto  significance,  ana  tell  us  what  it 
means.    We  want  to  see  what  all  the 
strife  and  change  which  has  been  inces- 
santly agitating  mankind  is  tending  to, 
and  where  it  is  destined  to  issue.    We 
desire,  if  possible,  for  -  the  very  relief  of 
our  minds,  to  cast  on  the  darkness  and 
confusion  of  histoiy  the  interpreting  light 
of  philosophy.    England,  slow  to  gener- 
alize, and  tenacious  of  obvious  practical 
conclusions,  has  done  little  towards  this 
work.    Mr.  Mill,  at  the  close  of  his  work 
on  Logic,  adoptingthe  better  elements  of 
the  Phihsopnie  JPositive  of  M.  Comte, 
has  offered  some  valuable  suggestions  on 
the  piethod  in  which  it  should  be  con- 
ducted.   The  point  of  main  interest  turns 
on  the  question,  whether  society  revolves 
in  ever-recurring  cycles  of  advance  and 
decline,  or  is  destined  to  a  slow  and  irre- 
gular but  still  continuous  progress.    Vico, 
a  century  ago,  maintained  the  former  of 
these  views.     Somewhat  later.  Herder, 
whom  the  Baron  Bunsen  justly  desfgnates 
"  the  foundet  of  the  Pmlosophy  of  His- 
tory,"* put    forth  a  well-known  work, 
which  treated  the  history  of  the  human 
race  as  a  grand  organic  development,  and 
in  which,  notwithstanding  some  indistinct- 
ness in  his  genferal  conclusions,  we  may 
consider  him  as  the  advocate  of  the  latter. 
Herder's  work,  though  rich  in  thought 
and  very  suggestive,  was  loose  and  desul- 
tory in  its  composition,  and  can  only  be 
regarded  iis  a  prolusion  to  the  proper 
science  of  history.    It  was  in  the  more 
recent  philosophical  schools  of  Germany, 
combinmg  immense  erudition  with  rare 
powers  of  abstract  reasoning,  that  this 
nigh  theme  was  first  encountered  with 
any  degreee  of  scientific  exactness..    The 
English,  French,  and  Scotch  metaphysi- 
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cians  of  the  last  century  confined  them- 
selves mainly  to  .an  analysis  of  the  psy- 
chological phenomena  of  the  individual 
consciousness;  but  to  inquiries  in  this 
nanower  £eld  the  Germans  have  added 
profound  philological  attainments,  and  a 
thorough  acqusuntance  with  history  in  all 
its  branches,  which  give  remarkable 
breadth  and  inany-sidedness  to  their  phi- 
losophical speculations.  Of  all  British 
philosophers,  the  late  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton wa^  in  this  respect  the  most  of  a  Ger- 
man. This  tiendency  to  unite  history  with 
metaphysical  analysis  is  perceptible  more 
or  less  iu  all  the  German  schools,  from 
Kant  to  Hegel.  It  is  conspicuous  in 
Sehelling;  even  the. severe  aostractions 
and  high  generalizations  of  Fichte^s  Ses- 
timtnwig  der.  Mensc/ien  betray  its  in- 
fluence ;  and  so  dee|>ly  ^oes  it  impregnate 
their  kindred  theories,  that  sooner  or  la^er 
a  comprehensive  work  oh  the  Philosophy 
of  History  might  have  been  confidently 
predicted  as  an  inevitable  result  of  them. 
It  is  only, .  therefore,  what  might-  have 
been  expected,  to  find  Hegel,  ^vnose  sys- 
tem represents  the  la;Bt  term  of  the  specu- 
lative philosophy  of  Germany,  applying 
its  principles  to  the  elucidation  of  history, 
and  venturing  to  as.'^ign  the  law  which 
governs  the  progress  of  the  human  species. 
The  introduction  of  this  remarkable  work 
for  the  first  time,  we  believe,, to  the  Eng- 
lish public  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Sibree's  translation,  affords  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  a  brief  statement  of 
its  views,  which  may  be  new  to  many  of 
our  readers,  and  .of  offering  a  few  re- 
marks on  their  soundness  and  applica- 
bility. 

Mr.  Sibree  has  executed  his  task  very 
creditably.  To  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  German,  we  can  recommend 
his  version  as  perspicuous  and  readable. 
From  constant  comparison  of  it  with  the 
original,  we  can  affirm  that  he  has  given 
the  sense  of  his  author  with  great  fidelity, 
though  sometimes  rather  poraphrastically, 
and  with  tiie  occasional  use  of  expressions 
that  will  strike  the  English  reader  as 
affected.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter,  with 
our  ordinary  and  acceptied  phraseology, 
to  put  the  English  mind  on  a  level  ^nth 
so  novel  a  range  of  thought.  Oi\  the 
whole,  we  think* the  translator  has  b6en 
successful. 

Mr.  Mill  observes,  that  hitherto  the 
science  of  history  has  been  conducted  al- 
most exdosively  on  two  opposite  methods. 


One  of  these,  which  he  calls  the  geome- 
tric, proceeds  d  priori^  and  is  deducti^ ; 
the  other,  which  he  designates  the  c£e* 
mical,  begins  by  an  analvsis  of  facts  and 
their  aggregations,  and  thus  ascending  by 
degrees  to  the  recognition  of  proximate 
laws,  is  inductive.  These  two  methods, 
Mr.  IVIill  has  shown,  should  be  combined^ 
and  made  to  verii'y  each  other,  Hegel 
declares  that  he  has  followed  the  induc- 
tive method,  {iJinlelt  p.  14 ;  Engl.  Tr. 
E.  10 ;)  that  his  theory  is  not  an  ctsstimption^ 
ut  a  remlC  deduced  logically  from  the 
collective  facts  of  universal  history,  which 
he  has  passed  successively  in  revie^  be- 
fore him.  It  is  hardly jpossible,  liowever, 
to  keep  assumption  ana  result  altogether 
distinct.  Every  man  sits  dowa  to  study 
under  some  mental  influence  or  prepos- 
session, which  unconsciously  directs  bis 
attention  to  those  facts,  and  those  rela- 
tions of  facts,  that  are  most  in  harmony 
with  the  idea  latent  in  his  mind ;  and  he 
is  thus  committed  to  a  theory  before  he  is 
aware  of  it.  It  can  not  be  asserted  of 
He^el,  that  he  has  been  whoUy  proof 
against  the  snare  which  besets  a  specu- 
lative genius  with  such  alluring  force. 
Hegel's  theory  of  history  is  a  particular 
application  of  his  general  philosophical 
system — that  the  world  is  the  evolution 
of  an  idea,  the  progressive  realization  of 
a  potential  logic  wrapped  up  in  its  primi- 
tive germ.  Inhere  is  something  startling 
in  the.  adventurous  effort  of  a  human  mind 
to  grasp  the  6mdamental  conditions  of 
absolute  being,  and  to  draw  out  of  them 
the  grand  architectonic  plan  of  the  uni- 
verse. As  clearly  and  briefly  as  we  can, 
we  will  endeavor  to  convey  an  idea  of 
Hegel's  world-theory,  if  we  may  so  call 
it ;  and  to  show  how  it  is  applied  by  him, 
or  is  itself  applicable,  to  the  successive 
phases  of  social  development. 

According  to  Hegel^  the  simplest  and 
most  elementary  possibilities  which 
thought  can  entertain  are  existence  and 
nonexisfencey  and  these  are  absolutely 
contradictory  to  each  other.  A  contra- 
diction or  antithesis,  therefore,  is  involved 
in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  universe ; 
which  antithesis  is  harmonized  or  solved 
by  the  origination  of  individual  finite  ex- 
istences, passing  from  non-existence  into 
existence,  ("W^rdew,)  and  so.  bridging 
over  the  chasm  between,  them.  Such,  Jie 
supposes,  was  the  commencement  of  the 
great  process  ^f  the  world's  development, 
exjnressing  in  that  primary  aot  the  law  of 
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its  future  growth.    On  this  point  we  con- 
fer to  a  very  imperfect  apprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  our  philosopher ;  and,  to 
speak  the  truth,  can  not  deny  that  we  look 
on  the  mysteries  into  which  he  so  feai^ 
Fessly  plunges,  as  far  too  deep  to  be  fa- 
thomed by  the  line  of  any  human  intellect. 
So  far,  however,  as  we  can  gather  his 
idea  from  his  subsequent  exposition  and 
application  of  it,  we  infer  tnat  it  must 
amount  to  this — ^that  in  the  earliest  germ 
of  existence  the  implicit  principle  of  its 
future  development  was  contained ;  a  po- 
tential law  of  Right  and  Truth,  the  con- 
densed essence  of  a  universal  logic,  which 
has  an  inherent  tendency  to  unfold  and 
realize  itself,  and,  bursting  with  ever-in- 
creasing force  the  bonds  within  which  it 
was  at  first  confined,  seeks  continually  for 
more  and  more  liberty,  till  the  idea  which 
it  involves  has  attained  to  its  complete  ex- 
pression.   The  world's  law  is  a  sovereign 
logic ;  and  the  phases  of  its  history  may 
be  translated  into  a  series  of  syllogisms — 
extremes  mediated  hy  a  common  term, 
antithesis  and  solution,  dbtracting  tenden- 
cies and  final  reconcilement,  then  new  dis- 
tractions and  a  new  reconcilement,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum^  with  some  accession  to 
freedom  and  to  the  power  of  right  and 
truth  at  each  successive  crisis.     In  the 
lower  grades  of  creation,  inorganic,  or- 
ganic, animal,  this  divine  idea,  this  sove- 
reign logic,  expresses  itself  unconsciously ; 
it  IS  fulfilled,  but  without  any  sense  or 
response  in  the  subject  of  it.    In  man  first 
a  dim  consciousness  of  the  idea  is  kindled  ; 
but  for  a  long  time  it  is  faint  and  dull,  just 
sufficient  to  distinguish  him  from  the  brute, 
though  as  yet  almost  choked  and  stifled 
by  the    weight  of  its  physical    incum- 
brances.   Iti  the  successive  stages  of  this 
social  advancement,  men  attain  to  a  dis- 
tincter  apprehension  of  this  eternal  Rea- 
son, discern  more  clearly  what  Right  and 
Justice,  Wisdom  and  Goodness  mean,  and 
make  renewed  efforts  to  liberate  them- 
selves from  the  thraldom  which  hinders 
them  from  realizing  it,  and  to  give  it  such 
an  objective  existence  in  their  social  con- 
dition as  shall  bring  their  actual  and  their 
ideal  life  into  harmony.    When  men  shall 
have  attained  to  a  full .  recognition  of  the 
Divipe  Idea,  as  it  is  involved  in  the  sove- 
reign logic  of  the  universe,  and  have  re- 
duced it  completely  to  practice  in  all  the 
external  relations  of  their  existence  — 
when  the  world  shall  begovemed  by  Right 
and  Truth,  and  men,  recognizing  them  as 


such,  shall  freely  accept  and  obey  them  as 
the  glory  and  blesseaness  of  their  being 
— the  great  antithesis  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, the  strife  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  justice  and  oppression,  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  will  be  harmonized, 
and  the  problem  of  man's  destiny  on  earth 
be  solved.  The  goal,  therefore,  of  man's 
aims  and  endeavors,  Of  which  history  \a 
the  record,  is  the  attainment  of  this  spirit- 
ual freedom,  the  appropriation  and  fulfill- 
ment of  the  etem^  reason,  oneness  with 
the  absolute  Power,  which  is  no  other  than 
the  law  of  Truth  and  Right.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  great  aim  and  striving  of 
human  nature  afler  freedom,  more  and 
more  developed  into  clear  consciousness 
through  the  successive  stages  of  social  de- 
velopment, unlocks  the  secret  of  history, 
and  furnishes  the  principle  of  its  philosophy. 
The  idea  of  this  freeeom,  and  the  right 
and  truth  of  which  it  is  the  condition,  may 
exist  either  mbjectivdy^  that  is,  simply  in 
the  mind  itself  as  a  conception,  or  objective- 
ly^ as  realized  in  an  outward  constitution  of 
things — ^in  the  State.  For  long  periods 
there  is  an  inconsistency  and  antagonism 
between  man's  sense  of  what  ouaht  to  be 
and  what  actually  is ;  and  herem  lie  the 
great  antitheses  of  history,  out  of  which 
all  progress  is  evolved.  Then,  afler  re- 
peated efforts,  comes  a  partial  synthesis, 
when  the  subjective  and  the  objective  for 
the  time  are  harmonized ;  and  this  forms 
the  culminating  point  of  a  nation's  history, 
the  age  of  its  highest  greatness  and  pros- 
perity. As  the  indwelling  or  subjective 
idea  docs  not  become  clear  to  man  till  it 
passes  into  some  objective  foiin,  Hegel 
regards  the  State,  which  is  its  concrete 
embodiment  in  law,  government,  religion, 
science,  and  art,  as  the  great  means  of 
social  development ;  for  it  not  only  affords 
men  a  present  fruition  of  their  highest  as- 
pirations in  act  and  reality,  but  it  reacts 
on  the  idea  itself,  rendering  it  more  dis- 
tinct and  vivid,  and  stimulating  it,  if  not 
checked  by  a  counter-influence,  to  a  fur- 
ther growth.  Former  civilizations  invari- 
ably exhibit  to  us  one  of  two  results — 
either  a  torpid  acquiescence  in  the  form  of 
society  that  had  been  once  stereotyped  by 
some  great  authoritative  force  —  in  the 
proximate  synthesis  by  which  an  earlier 
antithesis  had  been  only  too  effectually 
sealed  up— in  which  xuise  the  mind  ulti- 
mately decays  and  rots  in  its  own  stafipa- 
tion ;  or-  else  the  synthesis,  in  whidi  a 
fbregoing  antagonism  had  found  tempora- 
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ry  reconcilement,  is  itself  broken  up  by 
the  unabated  activity  of  the  idea  giving 
birth  to  a  new  antithesis,  which  has  aeain 
to  work  out  its  issue  in  a  remoter  har- 
mony. Such  is  the  law  of  human  pro- 
gress ;  and  whether  we  look  at  the  nega- 
tive or  the  positive  result — at  the  result  of 
stationary  or  the  efforts  of  progressive 
civilization — we  draw  the  same  inference 
from  each,  that  activity,  change,  develop- 
ment, aspiration,  are  the  end  of  man's  be- 
ing on  earth,  and  that  apart  from  them 
bis  destiny  is  frustrated. 

As  the  State,  in  Hegel's  view,  is  the 
great  instrument  of  social  progress,  he 
begins  his  historical  survey  with  the  ear- 
liest existence  of  States.  For  researches 
into  pre-historic  times,  when  we  have  only 
tradition  and  mythology  for  our  guide,  and 
there  are  no  concrete  monuments  to  ap- 
peal to,  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  his 
aversion,  and  even  his  contempt.  It  is 
evident  that  the  researches  of  Niebuhr 
and  his  school  found  no  favor  in  his  eyes. 
He  is  one-sided  and  unjust  in  this  respect. 
He  has  all  the  impatience  of  a  theorist, 
who  can  not  wait  for  the  slow  results  and 
precarious  combinations  of  a  tentative  and 
conjectural  criticism,  but  must  have  facts 
forthwith  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
splendid  superstructure  which  he  has 
planned.  Our  present  object,  however,  is 
not  to  criticise,  but  to  expound,  as  best 
we  may,  the  historical  theory  of  Hegel. 
Before  the  origin  of  the  State,  he  looks 
upon  man  as  partaking  more  of  a  physical 
than  of  a  moral  nature,  emerging  out  of 
simple  natui*ali'8m,  almost  confounding 
himself  and  his  operations  with  surround- 
ing objects,  with  little  or  no  apprehension 
of  any  thing  beyond  the  native  instincts 
and  affections  under  whose  immediate  im- 
pulse and  guidance  he  lives.  His  being  is 
immersed  m  nature.  As  yet  he  is  scarce- 
ly a  disengaged  consciousness ;  and  this 
assimilation  with  the  physical  endures  in 
humanity  even  after  the  commencement 
of  a  State.  Nothing  is  more  characteris- 
tic of  the  earliest  forms  of  civilization,  when 
the  mental  effort  which  originally  reared 
them  has  passed,  when  the  first  great  hu- 
man synthesis  has  been  achieved,  than  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  crystallize,  as  it 
were,  into  a  permanence  and  immobility 
of  aspect  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
deep-rooted  hills  and  &e  eternal  streams 
and  the  changeless  deserts  out  of  which, 
like  a  new  organic  development,  they  have 
rec^itly  emerged*    The  pyramids  are  a 


fitting  type  of  this  state  of  society.  China, 
India,  and  ancient  Egypt,  exhibit  remark- 
able phenomena  of  this  description.  The 
two  former  have  transmitted  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  their  primitive  life  al- 
most unaltered  to  the  present  day,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years  are 
only  just  beginning  to  experience  the  re- 
flected action  of  our  Western  civilization. 
When  the  light  of  history  first  dawns  on 
it,  we  find  China  already  a  completely  or- 
ganized state — all  classes  equally  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  law,  the  obligations 
and  services  attached  to  every  social  rela- 
tion distinctly  defined  and  prescribed, 
with  no  room  left  for  the  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual choice  and  judgment.  Uniform 
and  universal  education  moulds  all  the 
citizens  into  one  type  of  character,  and 
trains  them  to  unquestioning  obedience. 
The  officers  of  government,  eligible  from 
every  rank,  receive  their  appointments  as 
the  result  of  competitive  examination.  As 
for  religion,  its  only  recognized  form  is  a 
reverence  for  ancestors,  and  the  worship 
of  the  emperor  as  the  representative  of 
Deity  on  earth.  But  in  this  pHmitive  so- 
lution of  the  social  problem,  tne  state  has 
overdone  its  work.  The  objective  em- 
bodiment has  not  only  expressed,  but 
drained  and  exhausted,  the  subjective  ele- 
ment, and  left  no  power  of  free  reflection 
in  the  mind  itself.  The  life  of  the  Chinese 
is  altogether  external.  The  synthesis  is 
complete  at  the  expense  of  the  possibility 
of  a  higher  antithesis ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  a  hard,  dry,  prosaic  form  of  civilization, 
working  mechanically  wdthin  itself,  and 
incapable  of  change  except  by  impulse 
from  without. 

In  striking  contrast  to  China  stands  out 
the  old  life  of  India.  The  Indian  mind 
sees  God  in  all  things;  but  its  religion 
evaporates  in  a  dreamy  pantheism,  which 
centers  in  no  clear  conceptions  of  right 
and  truth,  and  prompts  no  effort  to  realize 
them  objectively.  Instead  of  a  stereo- 
typed equality  under  the  law,  as  in  China, 
the  nascent  development  of  society  has 
been  arrested  in  India  in  the  form  of  caste, 
and  future  growth  rendered  impossible  by 
the  benumbing  despotism  of  the  Brahmins. 
It  is  a  sacerdotal  synthesis  in  India,  under 
which  no  political  life,  no  social  progress, 
can  take  place.  Yet  there  are  mental  ele- 
ments of  great  richness  and  exquisite 
beauty  in  the  Indian  character,  were  they 
not  confined  by  this  outward  pressure  to 
a  purely  subjective  expressioii-7-did  they 
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not  vraste  themaelves  in  a  vild  Bud  nn~ 
'   fiuii^  idealism. 

"There  iaabekut;,"  sirrH  Hegel,  in  an  elo- 
qaent  passage,  which  Hr.  Sibree  has  spirited!; 
rendered,  (p.  14fl,)"ofapeciiIiiu'kiDd  in  women, 
to  which  their  counteiunce  presents  a  transpa- 
rencT  of  bkio,  a  light  and  lord;  loseato  hue, 
which  is  unlike  the  compltzion  of  mere  health 
and.  vital  vigor — a  more  refined  bloom,  breathed, 
as  it  were,  bj  the  soul  within,  and  in  wliich  the 
features,  tho  light  of  the  eye,  the  position  of  the 
month,  appear  soCt,  yielding,  and  relaxed.  This 
almost  unearthly  beauty  ia  pcreeived  in  women 
hi  those  days  which  immeduttel;  succeed  child- 
birth ;  when  freedom  IVotn  the  burden  of  preg- 
nancy and  tho  pains  of  travail  ia  added  to  the 
Joy  of  soul  that  welcome  the  gift  of  a  beloved 
infant  A  similar  tone  of  beauty  is  seen  also  in 
wijmen  during  the  magical  BOmnambulic  sleep, 
cwnecting  them  with  a  world  of  super-terres- 
tri^  beau^,  A  ^reat  artist  (Schoreel)  has 
moreover  ^ven  this  tone  to  the  dying  Mary, 
whose  spint  is  already  rising  to  the  regions  of 
the  bloBsed,  but  once  more,  as  it  were,  nghts  up 
her  dying  co^mtenance  for  a  brewell  kiss.  Such 
a  beauty  we  find  also  in  its  loveliest  form  in  the 
Indiaii  world ;  a  beauty  of  enervation,  in  which 
all  that  is  rough,  rigid,  and  contradictory  ia  dis- 
solved, and  We  have  only  the  soul  in  a  state  of 
emotion — a  soul,  however,  in  which  the  death 
of  free  self-reliant  spirit  is  perceptible.  For 
should  we  approach  the  charm  of  thisflower-Jife 
— a  charm  rich  in  imagination  and  genius,  in 
which  its  whole  environment,  and  all  its  rcla- 
ticns,  are  permeated  by  the  rose-breath  of  the 
soul,  and  the  world  is  bausformed  into  a  garden 
of  love — should  we  look  at  it  more  ctoeely,  and 
examine  it  in  the  light  of  human  dignity  and 
fteedom,  the  more  attractive  the  first  sight  of  it 
hod  been,  so  much  the  more' unworthy  shall  we 
ultimately  find  it  in  evei;  respecL" 

In  these  two  earliest  tirpea  of  ciyiliza- 
tlon,  the  syntfacsia  was  affected  not  b; 
;the  equilibrium  and  harmony  of  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  elements  of  httman 
life,  but  by  the  predominance  of  the 
Bnbi'octlve  in  India,  and  of  the  objective 
in  Ohina.  In  China  there  was  a  State,  but 
DO  free  mental  action ;  in  India  mncfa  in- 
telleotual  and  imaginative  development, 
bat  though  there  were  andent  codes  of 
law,,  as  that  of  Menu,  scarcely  the  rndi- 
ments  of  a  State.  Hegel  has  acutely 
remarked,  that  history  and  a  State  almost 
imply  each  other,  and  are  the  reciprocal 
conditions  of  each  other's  existence.  We 
observe,  accordingly,  that  China  has  had 
a  fiill  and  exact  nistory  from  a  remote 
antiquity,  but  little  literatore  and  no 
speculative  philosophy;  whereas  India, 
tnough  abonndnig  ib  poetry  and  s^cula- 
tioD,  is  almost  entirely  without  a  libtory. 
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China  and  India  were  shntontbymouil- 
tains  and  deserts  from '  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  in  early  ages  had  not  much 
contact  even  with  each  other,'  We  per* 
coive  a  change  in  the  oharactcr  of  the 
civilization,  Vhen  wc  approach  nations 
that  lay  more  contiguons  to  o^ch  other 
and  to  the  awakening  life  of  the  West. 
For  instance,  in  the  wide  rogitMia  that 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster,  stretching  to  the  soOth  of 
the  Caspian,  from  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes 
to  the  Tigris,  we  discern  already  an  awak- 
ening of  the  hnmati  spirit  to  a  half-con- 
scionsness  of  its  freedom  and  its  ultimate 
destiny.  Its  Ideal  world,  its  subjective 
element,  found  expression  in  the  Idngdotn 
of  Ormuzd ;  and  to  embody  that  idea, 
and  give  it  an  objective  reahtyin  thcspb-' 
dual  of  Ahriman,  the  Dark  Spirit,  was  the 
object  of  man's  existence  on  earth.  The 
antagonism  of  the  two  principles  typified 
the  struggles  of  human  life ;  while  the 
final  triumph  of  Omtuzd  symbolized  the  ■ 
recompense,  the.,  grand  consummating 
synthesis,  with  which  they  were  destined 
to  be  closed.  The  precepts  of  the  Zen- 
davesta  inculcated  something  higher  than 
unquestioning  compliance  with  an  ancient 
law,  and  blind  submission  to  a  despotio 
priesthood;  they  enjoined  useful  labors, 
and  a  resolnte  encounter  of  evil  in  all  its 
!  forms,  as  the  condition  of  happiness  in 
this  and  in  a  fiiture  world.  They  awak- 
ened, therefore,  an  incipient  sense  of  per- 
sonal independence,  and  deposited  in  the 
nation^s  heart  the  principle  of  progress. 

In  Sgypt,  notwithstanding  the  masrive- 
ness  and  fixity  of  its  ancient  civilization, 
the  principle  of  growth  was  not  entirely 
inactive.  The  canon  of  its  hermetic 
Scripture  was  never  entirely  closed.  It 
was  not,  like  China  and  India,  wholly  shut 
up  within  itself  It  made  conquests  north- 
ward and  eastward,  and  must  have  imbib- 
ed new  elements  of  life  from  the  SemiUo 
and  Hellenic  races,  with  which  it  was  in- 
creasingly brought  in  contact.  But  we 
observe  only  an  incipient  movement  to- 
wards mental  emancipation ;  it  wasnbver 
completed.  The  Kgyptian  civilization, 
after  all,  resembled  more  a  crystallized 
product  than  a  living  growth.  The  spirit 
was  still  immersed  in  naturalism,  though 
with  a  visible  efi^ort  to  liberate  itself.  In 
the  sphinxes  sad  other  strange  mixtures 
of  tne  hnman  and  bmtal  form,  Hegel 
finds  an  expressive  type  of  the  mental 
state  of  Egypt— confined  and  deadened 
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on  one  side  by  a  reverence  for  the  old  J 
symbolism  and  animal  worship,  yctstrag-i 
glin^  forth  into  mental  freedom  and  inde*  j 
pendence  on  the  other.*  How  to  accom*  i 
plish  this  mental  emancipation  was  the 
problem,  according  to  Hegel,  which  Egypt 
propounded  to  posteiity,  and  wliicU  it 
transmitted  to  another  civilization — that 
of  Greece — to  solve.  In  -the  chasm  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Greece  two  other  na- 
tional developments  intervened— one  pf 
immediate,  the  other  of  rempter  influence 
— ^the  PhcBnician  and  the  Hebraic,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  inestin^a- 
ble  service  rendered  by  Phcenicia  to  tlie 
world,  was  its  breaking  asunder,  and  vir- 
tually flinging  o%  the  yoke  of  sacerdota- 
lism. Its  rough,  bold,  seafaring  habits  of 
mind  effected'  this  great  deliverance, 
though  the  old  rites  and  the  old  symbols 
were  still  outwardly  retained..  The  priests 
of  Phoenicia  were  only  the  most  eminent 
of  its  citizens,  and  the  functions  of  reli- 
gion were  retained  among  the  privileges 
ef  its  great  mercantile  aristocracy.  It 
was  through  the  tempering  medium  of 
Phoenician  freedom  that  the  seeds  of  a 
sacerdotal  civilization  were  conveyed  from 
Egypt  to  Greece.  Though  not  renowned 
for  science  and  literature  themselves,  the 
PhoBnicianS)  bv  their  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  of  alphabetical  characters 
among  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, did  for  nascent  Greece  what 
%he  invention  of  the  printing-press  has 
done  for  modem  Europe — it  furnished 
the  human  mind  with  its  most  poweiiUl 
instrument  of  progress,  and  gave  it  a  wea- 
pon by  which  it  could  ever  henceforth 
effectually  repel  and  subdue  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  priesthood.  With  the  earliest 
dawn  of  Greek  history,  we  find  the  power 
of  the  priesthood  gone.  In  a  pastoral 
land  of  oills  and  brooks,  shut  in  between 
the  Jprdan  vaUey  and  the  Mediterranean, 
lived '  a  peculiar  and  secluded  people, 
allied  in  speech  and  blood  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  in  quite  another  direction  made 
an  advance  so  marked  and  so  decisive  to- 
wards spiritual  freedom,  that  the  world 
•  for  centuries  to  come  was  not  in  a  condi- 

■  *!■  ■  ■■■■  ■■■,  a 

*  Bdvolting  aa  animal  worship  is  to  the  feelings 
oT  Cl^ristiaDg,  Hegel  argues,  and  with  some  reason, 
that  it  has  not  been  more  degrading  in  i^  influenoe 
-than  BOH  and  planet  worship ;  for  In  the  wonderful 
^fltinots  and'  myst^Hous  moyements  of  the  brute 
matiool,  the  figyptJans  bS^held  with  awe  the  working 
ofahid^n  and  inoomprehensibie  principle. — P.  25a; 
BngL  Tr.  p.  220. 


tion  to  accept  the  truth  of  which  they 
were  the  depositaries,  and  to  appropriate 
its  consequences.  The  Hebrews  shook 
off  all  adhesions  of  the  primitive  natural- 
ism, and  rose  to  the  idea  of  a  pure  and  ^ 
simple  monotheism.  But  the  object  of 
this  worship  was  removed  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  them,  dwelling  in  heaven, 
\vhcre  even  his  chosen  people  could  not 
attain  unto  him.  The  Hebrew  idea  was, 
God  above  the  world,  not  m  the  world. 
The  antithesis,  therefore,  between  God 
and  the  world,  was  as  yet  only  partially 
solved.  Yet  even  in  that  early  age  the 
dim  foreshadowing  of  a  better  day  passed 
over  the  prophetic  mind,  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  kingdom  of  God,  when  the  Uni- 
versal Father  should  come  down  from 
heaven  and  dwell  in  the  midst  ^f  his  child- 
ren, and  realize  the  beautiful  idea  of  Truth 
and  Kight  in  a  converted  and  renovated 
world.  It  was  a  prevision  of  the  final 
synthesis  of  the  world's  history. 

Tlie  moment  We  touch  the  coasts  of 
Qreeoe,  we  perceive  that  a  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  dvilization.  The 
hideous  symbolism  of  Asia  and  Egypt 
disappears  from  the  temples,  and  gives 
place  to  human  forms  of  matchless  grace 
and  majesty.  The  old  priesthoods,  are 
succeeded  by  high'Spinted  and  independ- 
ent chieftains,  who  take  the  offices  of  re- 
ligion into  their  own  hands,  and  keep  its 
ministers  in  check.  For  the  monotonous 
and  crushing  despotisms  of  the  East  are 
substituted  the  strife,  the  impulse,  the 
restlessness  of  free  monarchies  or  rising 
republics.  Caste  and  privilege  and  de- 
gradation are  replaced  by  the  equality  of 
all  freemen  under  the  law.  The  very 
heaven  of  the  Greeks  breathes  the  spint 
of  liberty.  Their  gods  are  all  independ- 
ent deities,  yielding  a  free  and  unconstrain- 
ed homage  to  the  confessed  superiority  of 
Zeus,  "nie  Greeks  looked  on  nature  with 
a  fresh  wonder  and  delight,  without  being 
subdued  and  oppressed  by  it.  They-  felt 
themselves  its  masters,  and  Tolled  its 
weight  off  their  souls  as  the  ruling  gods 
had  overpowered  the  Titans.  "Hieir  spirit 
was  no  longer  steeped'  in  mere  physical 
impressions  and  ihnuences.  Conscious  of 
freedom  and  strength,  they  turned  their 
thoughts  inward  on  themselves ;  yet  not, 
like  the  Indians,  to  be  absorbed  in  a 
dreamy  subjectiveness.  Their  outward 
life  was  too  bright  and  too  joyous  for  that. 
They  threw  the  light  of  their  own  minds 
on  every  object  around  them,  and  burnish- 
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ed  the  &ce  of  universal  nature  with  their 
own  intellectual  brilliancy.  They  clothed 
their  gods  with  their  own  human  feelings 
and  attributes;  and  instead  of  leaving 
deity,  like  the  Hebrews,  invisible  and  in- 
accessible in  a  distant  world  of  glory,  they 
infused  it  daily  into  their  own  redundant 
and  tumultuous  tide  of  life.  Wherever 
they  turned  their  eye  in  their  own  beau- 
tiful land,  in  wood  and  glen  and  moun- 
tain stream,  in  the  sacred  plain  or  the 
temple-crowned  promontory,  or  in  the  fair 
isles  that  studded  the  blue  ^gean,  a 
genial  presence  welcomed  them,  which  to 
thera  was  living  and  real,  and  inspired 
their  poets  and  artists  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite conceptions  of  outward  and  sen- 
suous beauty.  Such  was  the  transforma- 
tion which  the  elements  of  Oriental  civil- 
ization underwent  in  the  mind  of  Greece. 
While  the  old  &ith  endured,  and  there  was 
harmony  between  the  indwelling  idea  and 
its  outward  realization  in  their  polity,  their 
religion,  and  their  art — ^their  national  life 
was  in  its  bloom,  and  wore  a  beauty  to 
which  no  succeeding  age  has  furnished  a 
parallel.  But  the  principle  which  animat- 
ed and  held  together  the  elements  of  this 
beautiftil  combination  gave  way  to  the 
dissolvinginfluence  of  the  speculative  in- 
tellect. The  idea  proved  too  strong  for 
the  synthesis  in  which  it  had  temporarily 
found  an  objective  realization  ;  and  a  new 
antithesis  ensued,  which  worked  the  ruin 
of  the  old  civilization  of  Greece.  The 
conquests  of  Alexander  prepared  the  way 
for  the  dominion  of  the  ne^^t  historical 
people — ^the  Romans.  Alexander  is  one 
of  tnose  world-historical  personages  whose 
career  and  conduct  obtain  a  complete 
justification  at  the  hands  of  Hegel.  Alex- 
ander understood  the  purpose  of  his  age, 
and  endeavored  to  fulfill  it.  A  great 
idea  possessed  his  mind,  and  was  the  in- 
spiration of  his  life.  In  reference  to  this 
leadmg  object,  his  character  must  be 
judged.  From  first  to  last,  a  marvelous 
spirit  of  beauty  invests  the  history  of 
weece.  Two  beautiful  youths  introduce 
and  conclude  it;  its  earliest  articulate 
voice  sang  themrief  and  rage  of  one,'and  its 
last  great  reprisal  on  Ada  was  avenged  by 
the  death  of  the  other.  These  are  mere 
accidents,  according  to  the  ordinary  view ; 
but  Hegel  has  noticed  their  significance, 
and  they  lend  a  sort  of  poetic  charm  to 
the  most  wonderful  and  mscinating  narra- 
tive in  the  great  epic  of  human  progress. 
As  the  Greek  genius  was  preeminently 


objective,  delighting  in  beauty  of  form 
and  hue  and  movement,  making  the  divine 
and  the  aesthetic  all  one ;  so  that  of  the 
Romans  was  as  decidedly  subjective, 
grave,  serious,  and  practical,  identif)ring 
the  moral  with  the  divine.  We  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  Romans  as  they  were  ori- 
ginally, before  they  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Greece.  At  an  early  period  they  di- 
rected their  attention  to  questions  of  gov- 
ernment and  law,  and  occupied  them- 
selves with  defining  men's  social  and  poli- 
tical relations  with  each  other.  Some  of 
the  deities  peculiar  to  them  partook  of 
the  same  abstract  and  ethical  character : 
they  were  an  embodiment  of  the  pei*sonal 
conditions  and  subjective  aflections  of  the 
human  mind — Peace,  Health,  Fortune, 
Victory — even  such  as  were  odious  and 
negative  —  Fever,  Ill-luck,  Childlessness, 
{^bona.)*  When  their  history  comes 
into  connection  with  that  of  the  Greeks, 
we  find  their  most  eminent  men  devoted 
to  the  studies  of  politics  and  jurispru- 
dence; and  this  circumstance  was  not 
without  effect  on  the  next  phase  in  the 
world's  history,  which  was  represented 
by  Christianity.  It  helped  to  awaken  the 
mind  to  a  distincter  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal independence  and  personal  respon- 
sibility. The  distinction  between  res  and 
persona  Was  first  clearly  defined  by  the 
Koman  jurists,  as  a  basis  for  decbions  in 
their  courts  of  law.  It  is  true,  all  this 
tended,  in  its  immediate  working  under 
the  Empire,  to  produce  a  selfish  and 
isolated  individualism,  with  no  higher 
consciousness  than  that  of  holding  pro- 
peity  under  certain  conditions,  and  of 
being  bound  to  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain duties  under  an  all-embracing  despot- 
ism. Hegel  compares  it  to  a  body  m  a 
state  of  decay,  resolving  itself  into  innu- 
merable worms.  Still,  the  distincter  per- 
ception of  individual  personality,  with  the 
rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  attached 
to  it,  was  an  indispensable  preparation  for 


*  These  deities  are  a  stiikiDg  exemplificaUon  of 
the  deep  subjectiveness  of  the  geniuB  of  the  Romans. 
Particular  feelings  and  ideas  took  such  a  hold  of 
their  mind,  and  became  so  intensely  real,  that  it 
could  not  contain  them  there,  but  relieved  Itself)  as 
it  were,  by  giving  them  an  objoctive  form,  and  delv- 
ing tliom.  These  deities  were  the  objects  of  a  flree 
and  personal  worship,  quite  distinct  fW>m  the  ancient 
and  national  religion,  and  were  honored,  fbr  tlie 
most  part,  not  with  templa,  bat  with  simple  Meeftk. 
Their  character  is  well  described  by  0.  G.  Zompt^ 
Die  Beligion  der  Bomer,  read  before  the  Vtrem  fSr 
WisamKhaflUcht  Vortr&g^;  Berlin. 
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appreciating  and  profiting  bj  tlie  spiritual 
fineedom  proclaimed  by  the  Gospel ;  it 
was  a  lower  discipline,  through  which 
the  mind  must  pass  on  its  waj  to  the 
higher. 

Hegel's  conception  of  Christianity  is 
peculiar.  From  nis  high  speculative  point 
of  view,  he  regards  the  Trinity  as  essen- 
tial to  it ;  and  in  the  following  way.  The 
ideas  of  God  and  Man  are  reciprocally 
necessary.  God  is  implied  in  Man,  and 
Man  is  implied  in  God.  Still,  as  God  is 
infinite  and  absolute,  while  Man  is  finite 
and  originates  in  a  certain  negativity^ 
there  is  a  chasm  and  dissonance  between 
them,  which  it  is  the  aim  and  effort  of  j 
human  history  to  bridge  over  and  recon- ' 
cile.  This  is  the  fundamental  antithesis 
of  the  universe ;  its  final  synthesis  will  be 
the  consummation  of  all  things.  Man  is 
reconciled  to  God  in  Christ,  and  Christ's 
Spirit  represents  their  union.  In  its  pri- 
mitive conception,  therefore,  Christianity 
is  essentially  triune — embodies  a  Trinity. 
Philosophic  thought  might  have  discerned 
for  itself  this  antithetic  relation  of  God 
and  Man,  and  have  gathered  from  the 
actual  position  of  the  world's  affairs  that 
the  possibilitv  of  a  final  reconcilement  be- 
tween them  had  become  a  mental  neces- 
sity for  mankind.  But  for  the  multitude 
it  was  indispensable  that  this  abstract 
truth  should  pass  into  a  concrete  form, 
and  assume  an  historical  realization. ' 
Hence  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of ! 
Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  a  combination  of  j 
events,  with  its  associated  beliefs,  on 
which,  according  to  Hegel,  as  on  a  pivot, , 
the.entire  history  of  humanity  turns — the 
solution  of  its  pasjb,  and  the  condition  of 
its  future.  Nevertheless  Hegel  attaches 
very  little  importance  to  the  theological 
questions  about  the  person  and  birth  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  miraculous  generally  in 
his  history.  If  we  view  him  solely  as  a 
Teacher,  we  can  only  place  him  higher  in 
the  same  order  of  character  with  Socrates. 
It  is  the  manifestation  to  the  world  of  the 
principle  of  the  divine  government  al- 
ready indicated,  the  reconcilement  of  Man 
with  God,  and  the  admission  of  Man 
through  that  to  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
Spirit,  which  gives,  in  Hegel's  view,  the 
whole  of  their  religious  viuue  to  the  ac- 
tions, sufferings,  and  teachings  of  Christ. 
And  the  world  was  prepared  by  a  long 
previous  discipline  for  such  a  spiritual  re- 
▼olution.  The  fullness  of  time  wcis  come. 
Pain  was  a  large  element  in  the  process  of 


redemption.  Universal  subjection  pre- 
pared the  way — through  the  slow  regen- 
eration of  centuries  (and  the  work  is  not 
yet  accomplished)  for  universal  emancipa- 
tion. The  pervading  sense  of  guilt,  mis- 
ery, and  hopelessness  under  the  Lower 
Empire,  predisposed  men  to  embrace 
Christianity.  God  had  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  revealed  himself  through  a 
human  life  as  a  Father,  and  opened  wide 
his  arms  of  mercy  to  the  erring  and  sin- 
ful, and  showed  the  way  direct  from  earth 
to  heaven.  The  temporal  and  the  spirit- 
ual were  separated  no  longer.  Those 
who  accepted  Christ,  and  let  his  Spirit 
work  the  intended  change  within  them, 
entered  thereby  into  immediate  commun- 
ion with  God;  and  in  that  communion 
obtained  emancipation  from  their  moral 
burdens,  and  complete  freedom  of  spirit. 
Such,  according  to  Hegel,  was  the  pur- 
pose of  Christianity  ;  a  purpose  which  it 
IS  still  caiTying  out.  It  aims  at  building 
up  a  kingdom  of  God  among  men — ^a 
state  in  which  God  and  man  will  be  com- 
pletely at  one. 

This  great  idea  was  very  rudely  and 
grossly  expressed  by  the  mediaeval  Church. 
It  was  perverted  bv  the  sacerdotal  spirit. 
The  communion  with  God  was  limited  to 
the  priesthood,  and  fettered  by  sacrament- 
al conditions.  Still,  this  form  of  Christ- 
ianity, coarse  and  carnal  as  it  was,  was 
perhaps  the  only  form  in  which  it  could 
nave  taken  strong  hold  of  the  wild  na- 
tures to  which  it  had  to  be  addressed. 
Under  all  its  corruptions,  there  was  some 
compensation  in  the  belief  that  the  world 
was  not  severed  from  God,  because  Christ 
was  always  in  the  Church.  Religion  be- 
came a  great  objective  mass  of  rites  and 
dogmas,  which  men  revered  as  a  manifest- 
ation of  the  truth,  not  from  conviction, 
but  on  authority.  To  the  sacerdotal  and 
idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  mediieval 
Church,  under  which  Heathenism  recov- 
ered a  part  of  its  ancient  domain,  a  strong 
protest  and  resistance  manifested  itself  in 
the  enthusiastic  recurrence  among  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  to  the  pure 
monotheism  of  the  old  Hebrews.  The 
false  synthesis  that  was  consolidating  it- 
self in  Europe,  was  thus  providentially 
dissolved  by  the  outbreak  of  a  new  anti- 
thesis in  Asia.  Mohammedanism,  how- 
ever, was  more  an  idea  than  a  life — pro- 
ducing a  sudden,  and  for  the  time  a  re- 
sistless, outburst  of  enthusiasm,  but  not 
issuing  in  a  permanent  eivilizatioo.    This 
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attempted  purification  of  religion,  which 
coat  Christianity  large  provinces  and  the 
seats  of  its^  earliest  possession,  led  nlti- 
mately  to  reprisals  on  the  part  of  West- 
ern Cbristendom,  which  reacted,  in  their 
final  consequences,  on  Christendom  itself, 
and  v/ero  among  the  remoter  causes  of 
the  Reformation. 

Meanwhile  a  new  popular  influence  iu 
vainous  tribes  of  Teutonic  pri^in  had 
swept  over  the  provinces  of  the  Western 
Empire.  Attached  "by  a  loose  and  feeble 
bond  to  their  old  hereditary  faith,  the 
Germans,  with  that  open  susceptibility  to 
first  impressions  which  has  in  all  ages  dis- 
tinguished their  race,  became  the  ready 
converts  of  a  religion  which  brought  with 
it  in  the  first  instance  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  higher  civUization.  Their  an- 
cient worship  was  dissolved  by  the  supe- 
rior attraction  of  Christianity,  which  took 
up  in  to  it>  the  disengaged  elements,  and 
in  the  strong  fermentation  that  ensned 
engendered  a  new  antithesis — that  con- 
fiict  between  the  secular  and  spiritual 
powers  which  endured,  in  one  form  or 
another,  through  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Its  synthesis  waa  first  attempted 
by  Charlemagne  in  the  secular  sense, 
when  he  would  fain  have  erected  a  new 
empire  of  the  West,  and,  used  the  clergy 
-as  his  artificer  in  its  erection.  It  was  a 
scheme  the  success  of  which  depended 
altogether  on  the  personal  character  of 
the  sovereign  ;  and  it  fell  to  pieces  on  the 
death  of  Charlemagne.  A  dark  and 
troubled  period  of  entire  social  decom- 
position followed,  which  righted  itself  at 
length  in  a  sort  of  crystallized  aggrega- 
tion round  various  centers  of  military 
authority,  held  together  by  the  graduated 
dependencies  of  the  feudal  system.  Ten- 
dencies towards  a  new  social  synthesis 
now  became  apparent.  The  overpower- 
ing religioas  awq  which  seized  nien^s 
minds  at  the  close  of  the  first  millennium 
from  the  bipth  of  Christ,  in  the  all-per- 
vading belief  that  the  world's  last  hour 
was  at  hand,  afforded  the  Church  an  un- 
paralleled opportunitv  of  asserting  its  in- 
fluence and  establishing  its  dominion ; 
which  was  used  with  consummate  energy 
and  skill  by  Hildebrand  and  his  successors 
for  more  than  a  century.  Of  this  theo- 
cratic ascendency  in  Europe  the  Crusades 
.-were  the  marked  histoncal  expression. 
The  carnal  piety  of  the  age,  incapable  of 
the  oonsolationa  of  a  spiritual  faith^  eould 
Tiot  rest  till  it  had  dispossessed  the  infidels 


of  the  Holy  City,  and  held  in  its  own 
firm  material  grasp  the  tomb  where  the 
Saviour  had  lain,  and  the  mount  whence 
he  ascended  visibly  to  heaven ;  and  was 
at  hand  to  welcome  him  with  its  own 
mortal  voice  at  his  expected  reappearance 
on  the  scene  of  his  earthly  mimptry. 
These  events  were  th^  consummation  of 
the  progressive  synthesis  of  the  time, 
carrying  with  them  the  occasions  of  a  new 
and  wider  antithesis.  For  the  result  of 
the  Crusades  was  deep  and  bitter  disap- 
pointment, issuing  in  incurable  skepticism 
and  distrust.  Whei'e  men  had  hoped  to 
seize  the  earnest  of  heavenly  blessedness, 
they  encountered  disaster,  disease,  and 
d^ath.  ..And  these  negative,  disorsai^izing 
influences,  separating  men's  wi^es  and 
convictions  daily  further  and  further  from 
the  actualities  around  them,  were  jcon- 
filmed  by  other  events  which  now  oc- 
curred in  rapid  and  startling  succession — 
the  overthrow  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by 
a  Mohammedan  power,  the  mental  excite- 
ment resulting  from  the  cultivation  of 
Arab  and  the  revival  of  Greek  learning, 
and  the  stimulating  prospects  opened  by 
maritime  discovery ;  all  forced  into  hos- 
tile action  by  the  shameless  venality  and 
dissoluteness  of  the  Church,  affecting 
separation  firom  the  world,  as  ajone  pos- 
sessed of  God,  and  yet  in  all  its  tastes,  its 
interests,  and  its  aims,  the  very  type  of 
the  grossest  worldliness.  The  great  mon- 
archies of  Europe,  emerging  out  of  feud- 
alism, were  unavoidably  brought  into  col- 
lision, at  various  points^  with  the  .priest- 
hood, and  were  anxious  to  fence  in  their 
national  churches  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Papal  usurpation.  All  things 
announced  inevitable  change;  but  the 
immediate  cause  of  open  revolt  was  the 
outrage  offered  by  Rome  and  its  emis- 
saries to  the  public  sense  of  moral  de- 
cency. The  circumsttoces  of  its  origin 
had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  character  of 
early  Protestantism.,  It  was  an  indignant 
recoil  from  stupendous  wickedness  and 
hypocrisy ;  and  its  sense  of  human  sinful- 
ness was  deep  and  penetrating.  .Its  spirit 
became  earnestly  introspective;  it  took 
up  with  renovated  conviction  the  unflinch- 
ing sternness  of  the  old  Augustiilism, 
searched  the  inward  man  with  severe  and 
jealous  eye,  and  saw  no  hope  for  him  but 
m  the  renovation  of  divine  grace.  Hegel 
has  well  traced  the  influence  of  these  re- 
actionary views.  The  devput  Protestant 
saw  an  immense  antithesis  between  the 
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tnie  Church  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  the  world  filled  with  the  power  and 
working  of  the  devil.  Hence  he  8u&- 
pected  every  where  the  presence  and 
operation  of  the  devil ;  ana  the  burning 
of  witches,  and  even  of  heretics,  was  only 
too  natural  an  expression  of  early  Pro- 
testant feeling.  Various  were  the  at- 
tempts of  Protestants  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  to  reconcile  this  antithesis,  and 
realize  a  kingdom  of  God  in  the  civil  con- 
stitutions of  men — as  among  the  Anabap- 
tists in  Munster,  the  Calvinists  in  Geneva, 
the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  the  Puri- 
tans under  Cromwell  in  England,  and  the 
Pilgrhn  Fathers  in, the  wilds  of  North- 
America.  All  these  aims,  often  originating 
in  high  and  earnest  purpose,  failed  from  their 
impracticable  narrowness ;  and  after  a  few 
years  of  intolerable  constraint,  men  escap- 
ed from  their  tyranny,  and  relapsed  into 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  citizenship. 
In  the  midst  of  these  religious  ferments, 
thought  sprang  up  in  another  direction, 
intelleotaal  and  scientific,  and  developed  a 
new  antithesis.  It  was  the  period  of  Des- 
cartes, Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  Leibnitz. 
To  the  age  of  religious  enthusiasm  suc- 
ceeded that  of  enbghtcnment  and  free- 
thinking;  what  the  Germans  call  Auf- 
ktdrung^  and  what  Mr.  Buckle  means,  in 
his  recent  work  on  civilization  by  Skepti- 
cism. In  France,  this  spirit  Was  repre- 
sented by  the  Encyclopedistes ;  in  Ger- 
many it  was  patronized  by  Frederic  II. 
It  involved  that  collision  between  tlie  ideal 
and  the  actual,  which  leads. to  the  effort 
to  harmonize  them,  and  is  the  condition 
of  all  progress.  It  was  fortunate  for 
England  and  Northern  Germany  that,  in 
consequence  of  their  adoption  of  the 
Reformation,  religion  participated  in  the 
general  movement  of  ideas,  and  assumed 
a  form  which  disarmed  hostility,  by  its 
greater  accordance  with  the  knowledge 
and  intellect  of  the  times ;  whereas  m 
France,  religion,  shut  up  in  a  sphere  of 
\%%  own,  and  not  allowed  to  benefit  by  the 
infiuences  of  the  general  culture,  became, 
when  the  hour  oi  reaction  arrived,  an  ob- 
ject of  intense  hatred  and  destructive  at- 
tack. Afl  the  revolutions  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  world  are  nothing  more,  from 
the  Hegelian  point  of  view,  tnan  so  many 
endeavors,*  often  spasmodic  and  unavail- 
ing, to  hamnonize  the  disparities,  reconcile 
the  antagonisms,  and  close  up  the  antithe- 
ses between  men's  ideas  and  the  actual 
Btkte  of  the  wbrld,  so  as  to  get  a  step 


nearer  to  that  absolute  fireedom  of  spirit 
which  is  the  result  of  perfect  coalescence 
with  the  Divine  Idea.  The  first  French 
Revolution  failed  from  its  reckless  de- 
struction of  all  that  had  previously  exist- 
ed, and  its  fanatical  attempt  to  realize  at 
a  stroke  the  abstract  ideal  of  philosophers 
and  theorists.  For  it  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  one  absolute  type  of  so- 
cial condition,  which  should  be  universally 
adopted.  What  was  often  mistaken  for 
the  only  possible  form  of  freedom  in  the 
last  century,  was  a  social  tyranny  exer- 
cised by  majorities ;  as  if  wisdom  could 
be  obtained  by  a  simple  show  of  hand& 
Freedom  does  not  consist  in  allowing  each 
individual  mind  to  take  its  own  arbitrary 
way  unchecked,  but  in  the  fi*ee  acceptance 
and  loyal  recognition  by  all  minds  of  the 
law  which  they  perceive  is  essential  to 
their  living  together  in  organic  harmony, 
and  which  must  vary  in  its  provisions  ac- 
cording to  a  thousand  undefinable  require- 
ments of  historical  tradition  or  geographi- 
cal position.  Hence  the  form  of  fi-eedom 
must  be  modified  by  national  peculiarities ; 
and  nations  are  then  in  their  happiest 
state — at  the  very  acme  of  their  prosperi- 
ty— when  the  ideas  by  which  they  are 
most  strongly  possessed,  and  which  con- 
stitute their  peculiar  genius,  are  expressed 
and  embodied  the  most  completely  in  their 
external  existence ;  when  their  subjective 
and  objective  life  are  in  the  most  entire 
harmony ;  when  they  have  a  sense  of  per- 
fect freedom  in  y ieldmg  perfect  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  obedience  is  not  con- 
strained but  spontaneous.  The  great  de- 
sideratum in  working  out  the  problem  of 
society  is,  to  fumi^  constant  stimulus 
and  ample  space  for  the  ceaseless  growth 
and  expansion  of  mind ;  and  to  let  it  have 
such  gentle,  but  steady  and  effective,  in- 
fluence on  things  without,  that  they  may 
continually  widen  and  adapt  themselves 
to  its  needs  —  antitheses  and  syntheses 
quietly  succeeding  and  supplementing 
each  other  without  any  violent  change  or 
sudden  disruption — society  peacefully  de- 
veloping itself  towards  the  ultimatum  of 
absolute  fi*eedom,  when  the  Finite  shall 
lose  itself  in  the  Infinite,  and  the  Human 
and  Divine  be  one. 

We  fear  we  may  have  exhausted  the 
patience  of  our  readers  in  this  lengthened, 
but  still  very  imperfect,  exposition  of  the 
Hegelian  theory  of  history ;  but  it  would 
have  been  quite  imp6ssible  to  convey  any 
idea  of  it,  without  following  it  in  its  ap- 
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SlicatioDS  to  the  successive  phases  of  social 
evelopment,  and  indicating  the  practical 
conclusion  drawn  from  this  survey  by  the 
author  himself.  In  reviewing  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  history,  we  have  not  limited 
ourselves  in  every  instance  to  the  partic- 
ular applications  which  Hegal  has  made 
of  his  theory ;  but  we  have  ventured  on 
none  that  did  not  seem  to  us  a  legitimate 
and  obvious  inference  from  it,  as  wo 
understand  it.  We  now  crave  a  small 
space  for  a  few  observations  on  the  princi- 
ple of  this  theory. 

As  a  literary  production,  Hegel's  work 
has  great  merit.  It  handles  the  great 
mass  of  learning  which  it  pre-supposes 
with  the  ease  and  lightness  of  a  com- 
manding intellect.  His  style,  notwith- 
standing some  strange  peculiarities  of 
diction,  is  forcible  and  expressive,  and 
considering  the  abstract  nature  of  his 
theme,  is  for  the  most  part  clear  and  flow- 
ing. He  marshals  the  grand  historic 
groupings  of  events  with  a  sort  of  picto- 
rial effect  before  the  mental  eye,  and 
draws  out  their  connections  in  unbroken 
sequence  from  age  to  age  with  the  con- 
tinuity of  deductions  from  a  fundamental 
principle.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  generalizations  are  sometimes  arbi- 
trary and  sometimes  superficial,  and  the 
reader  is  beguiled  with  a  show  of  scientific 
precision  which  is  not  warranted  by  facts 
themselves.  A  certain  tone  of  fatalism 
pervades  his  interpretation  of  history,  as 
]f  men  by  seizing  its  seminal  idea  at  the 
root  of  all  things  could  predict  its  future 
course.  In  the  primitive  germ  of  exist- 
ence, when  it  first  arose  out  of  nothing- 
ness, he  assumes  a  latent  wealth  of  im- 
plidt  power,  which  must  ever,  by  the 
working  of  an  inherent  law,  press  outward 
into  expression  and  embodiment,  as  the 
acorn  expands  organically  into  the  oak ; 
the  incipient  activity  of  an  indwelling  idea, 
which  it  is  the  destined  function  of  history 
to  evolve  and  realize  to  its  utmost  full- 
ness. The  progressive  liberation  of  this 
idea  from  the  fetters  that  hinder  its  ex- 
pansion— in  other  words,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Spirit  from  the  animalism,  the  ig- 
norance, the  prejudice,  as  well  as  the  out- 
ward oppressions,  which  clog  its  earlier 
career,  so  that  humanity  may  attain  its 
complete  development  and  fulfill  the  task 
for  which  it  has  been  preordained — is  the 
process,  according  to  Hegel,  which  is  ao- 
oomplbhing  itself  in  that  continuous 
change  and  movement  of  society  of  which 


history  is  the  record ;  and  to  recognize 
the  law  of  progress  which  pervades  it  is 

the  Philosophy  of  Historv 

Moral  deserts,  argues  Hegel,  are  a  dis- 
tinct question,  and  rest  on  a  perfectly  in- 
dependent basis.  Virtue  always  carries 
its  compensation  with  itself,  as  all  vice 
draws  its  inevitable  and  appropriate  pen- 
alty after  it;  but  the  deepest  sense  of 
this  eternal  distinction  need  not  and 
ought  not  to  distort  the  grand  and  salient 
features  in  which  the  physiognomy  of 
universal  history  is  expressed.  Hegel  has 
here  touched  on  one  of  those  insoluble 
problems,  which  history  more  than  any 
other  human  study  continually  suggests. 
He  has  attempted  to  trace  the  dim,  mys- 
terious limits,  where  the  divine  order  and 
the  freedom  of  man  come  into  contact. 
Neither  can  be  denied :  but  how  are  they 
to  be  reconciled  ?  Take  away  the  uner- 
ring certainty  of  the  divine  order,  which 
foresees,  provides  for,  and  fulfills  all  things 
in  their  appointed  time  and  place,  and  the 
world  lapses  into  chaos.  Take  away  hu- 
man free  agency,  and  moral  imputation 
in  any  intelhgible  sense  becomes  impossi- 
ble. We  have  long,  therefore,  felt  that 
there  is  an  element  of  the  infinite  in  this 
question,  which  must  ever  prevent  its  conv 
plete  solution  by  a  finite  mind.  All  that 
can  be  said  about  it,  is  condensed  with 
wonderful  force  and  depth  in  that  sub- 
lime antithesis  of  Scripture,  Luke  22  :  22. 

.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  ofgreat  spiritual 
deficiencies,  the  theory  of  Hegel  seems  to 
us  to  possess  a  decided  superiority  over 
the  more  recent  ones  of  M.  Comte  and 
Mr.  Buckle,  in  ascribing  the  progress  of 
society  not  so  exclusively  to  the  results 
of  positive  science  and  the  more  expansion 
of  the  intellect,  but  rather  to  a  general 
development  of  the  whole  interioi:  nature 
of  man,  including  his  affections,  his  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  and  his  moral  and  reli- 
gious sentiments.  The  chief  means  of 
social  advancement  insisted  on  by  Hegel, 
is,  in  his  peculiar  phraseology,  the  object- 
ive embodiment  of  the  subjective  ele- 
ment in  man — the  outward  realizing  of 
the  idea  according  to  its  actual  degree  of 
expansion ;  and  this  includes  art,  poetry, 
religion,  and  the  usages  of  social  and  do- 
mestic intercourse,  as  well  as  law,  govern- 
ment, science,  and  philosophy,  as  the  con- 
stituents of  a  national  life.  It  is  absurd 
to  speak  of  the  progress  of  human  well- 
being,  and  overlook  the  intimate  relation 
to  it  of  the  moral  and  emotional  part  of 
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oar  nature.  A  &lse  theology,  and  nar- 
row views  of  man's  relation  to  God  and 
the  universe,  have  shrank  from  the  light 
of  science,  and  depreciated  the  import- 
ance of  its  bearing  on  human  happiness ; 
and  it  was  no  more  than  might  be  expect- 
ed, that  when  the  unavoidable  reaction 
came,  iniustice  should  be. done  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  the  intellect  be  exalt- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  heart  and  soul. 
The  influence  of  science  on  civilization  is 
undoubtedly  immense ;  and  nothing  more 
visibly  measures  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion tban  man's  growing  mastery  over  the 
laws  of  the  physical  universe,  by  which 
he  compels  tnem  to  utter  their  most  hid- 
den secrets,  and  do  his  bidding,  and 
minister  to  his  health,  his  ease,  his  safety, 
his  activity,  and  his  enjoyment.  But  in 
regard  to  that  which  is  the  highest  aim  of 
human  life,  the  inward  peace,  dignity,  and 
contentment  of  the  soul  itselfj  and  that 
interchange  of  sweet  and  noble  affections 
whioh  purifies  and  exalts  it — if  we  except 
the  pleasure  resulting  from  the  abstract 
contemplation  of  truth,  which,  however 
refined,  does  not  enter  largely  into  the 
happiness  of  the  majority  of  men — the 
effect  of  science  is  chiefly  negative,  and 
consists  in  removing  the  pressure  of  out- 
ward evils,  in  dissipating  superstitions  and 
prejudices,  and  so  opcnmg  a  wider  sphere 
for  the  free  play  ana  development  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature.  Our  homes 
are  made  more  pleasant  and  beautiful,  and 
we  move  with  greater  ease  and  fewer 
sores  and  irritations  through  the  physical 
incumbrances  and  obstructions  oi  life,  by 
the  help  of  science ;  our  minds,  too,  are 
strengthened  and  expanded  by  the  wide 
and  glorious  prospects  which  it  opens  be- 
fore us :  but  were  there  no  hearts  to  be 
touched,  no  sensibilities  to  be  spared  a 
rude  laceration,  no  moral  and  religious 
emotions  to  nurse  the  well-spring  of  a 
nobler .  life  within,  what  would  be  the 
value  of  this  vast  apparatus  of  intellectual 
machinery  ?  It  would  be  like  perfecting 
an  organism,  and  leaving  out  the  vitality 
for  which  only  an  organism  was  valuable 
at  alL  The  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  increasing  measures  of  spintual  free- 
dom, as  the  condition  of  social  advance- 
ment, so  as  to  afford  full  scope  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  inherent  energies  of  the 
mind,  is  another  feature  of  the  Hegelian 
philosophv  by  which  it  is  advantageously 
atstinfftu^ed  from  the  theories  that  aim 
at  making  man  what  he  ought  to  be  by  the 


plastic  hand  of  hierarchies  and  the  mould- 
m^  force  of  outward  laws,  and  that  have 
driven  M.  Comte,  with  all  his  science, 
into  the  despotic  absurdities  of  his  Cate- 
chism of  Positive  Heligion.  The  ele- 
ments of  real  human  progress  must  be 
freely  evolved  out  of  man,  and  can  not 
be  mechanically  fastened  on  him.  Science, 
for  all  the  higher  purposes  of  humanity,  is 
a  dead  organism  of  latent  forces  till  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  moral  nature  and  made 
beautiful  by  the  presence  of  pure  and  no- 
ble affections,  till  it  is  animated  by  earnest 
purpose  and  inspired  by  some  great  idea. 
In  some  of  these  points  Hegel  has  a  de- 
cided advatage  over  the  later  theorists 
on  society.  Progress  is  with  him  a  growth 
from  within,  not  an  accretion  from  with- 
out. Man's  indwelling  idea  moulds  the 
crude  mass  of  external  nature  into  con- 
formity with  itself.  It  is  not  the  simple 
action  of  physical  impressions,  continually 
widened  and  varied  by  unceasing  observa- 
tion, that  deposits  all  the  wealth  and  ac- 
cumulates all  the  force  of  which  the  hu- 
man soul  is  susceptible. 

Yet,  after  all,  notwithstanding  many 
ingenious  and  original  applications,  what 
does  Hegel's  celebrated  formula  of  the 
law  of  social  progress  explain  that  we  did 
not  know  before,  and  is  not  the  idea  of 
every  man  who  has  observed  the  course 
of  human  affairs  and  believes  in  a  provi- 
dential plan?  Who  does  not  see  that 
this  is  the  order  of  human  perceptions 
and  endeavors — sense  of  evil  and  wrong, 
observation  of  incongruity  between  what 
is  and  what  should  be,  impatience,  effort, 
conflict,  success,  harmony ;  then  new  diffi- 
culties, new  struggles,  new  solutions ;  and 
so  on  indefinitely  ?  It  is  a  mere  summing 
up  of  the  collective  results  of  human  ex- 
perience. But  the  generalization  which 
It  expresses,  to  suit  all  cases,  is  drawn  out 
to  such  extreme  tenuity,  that  it  loses  all 
available  substance,  and  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  any  practical  purpose  by  the 
statesman  or  the  philanthropist  for  calcu- 
lating the  probable  consequences  of  any 
combination  of  events.  All  that  is  original 
in  the  formula  is,  the  attempt  to  trace  it 
back  to  a  primary  idea  of  creation,  which, 
as  we  understand  it,  is  atheistic,  and  in- 
volves an  essential  absurdity.  We  may 
wrong  our  author  by  misconceiving  him ; 
but  the  only  construction  we  can  put  on 
his  language  is,  that  he  regards  Deity 
itself  as  a  progressive  evolution  out  of 
nothing,  not  as  the  primal  all  sufficient 
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source  from  which  all  things  originally 
flowed,  but  flimply  as  a  future  possibility 
now  in  process  of  development — the  grand 
final  totality  of  perfected  humanity.  To 
us  this  view  seems  not  only  utterly  repug- 
nant to  every  axiom  of  natural  reason, 
but  in  its  moral  aspects  blank  and  desolate 
beyond  expression.  Can  any  effect  pro- 
ceed from  a  cause  that  is  less  than  itself? 
But  this  theory  not  only  supposes  in  the 
first  instance  a  spontaneous  evolution,  out 
of  nothing,  but  throagh  the  entire  course 
of  ensuing  development  a  series  of  effiects 
ever  increasing  in  potTency  over  their 
causes.  Evolution,  such  as  is  every  where 
displayed  in  this  boundless  universe,  is  to 
us  wholly  inconceivable  without-  the  as- 
sumption of  an  infinite  fiind  of  power  and 
intelliffcnee  behind  it.  And  what  religion, 
available  ibr  comfort-  and  support,  can  a 
frail  dependent  being  like  man  extract 
from  the  simple  thought,  however  sublime, 
of  the  indefinite  progressiveness  of  his 
species,  and  the  hope  that  possibly  some 
tuousands  of  years  hence  the  collective 
wisdom  of  man  may  attain  a  perfection 
not  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  Idea  of 
God?  Strange  and  repulsive  as  duch 
theories  must  appear  to  every  man  whose 
mind  has  been  once  imbued  with  deep  re- 
ligious sentiment,  it  is  undeniably  the 
tendency  of  mere  science,  unchecked  by 
other  influences,  to  introduce  such  bare 
abstractions  into  circulation,  and  to  re- 
place persotial  agency  by  mere  law  ad  the^ 
ultimate  fact  of  the  unirerse. 

It  is  a  curious  question,  what  would  be  • 
the  eflfect  of  the  unrestrained  predomi- 
nance of  purely  sbietftific  tendencies  of 
mind  on  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
pressions and  precious  interests  of  our 
nature,  on  language,  poetry,  art,  religion. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  noticed  by  Hegel 
himself,  (p.  63,  English  Translation,)  that 
language,  as  a  medium  of  sentiment  and 
feeling,  and  even  of  thought,  often  dete- 
riorates with  the  growth  of  civilization. 
It  lies  less  close  to  the  soul ;  it  is  less  sim- 
ple, genuine,  and  true ;  it  is  a  less  faithful 
exponent  of  what  is  deepest  and  holiest 
in  humanity.  It  acquires  more  the  cha- 
racter of  a"  conventional  system  of  sym- 
bols, which  express  thq  abstractions  of 
thougbt,  and  not  the  concrete  realities  of 
the  heart  and  life.  What  would  be  the 
ultimate  condition  of  literature,  if  one  pr 
two  languages,  as  the  English  or  the 
French,  were  to  beoome  the  sole  medium 
of  interoQiurse  between  civilized  men^^  to 


the  final  abandonment  of  those  dialectic 
varieties  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  na- 
tional character  have  hitherto  found  a 
fitting  utterance?  In  spite  of  some  pos- 
sible commercial  and  «ven  scientific  bene: 
fits,  there  would  be  more  loss  than  gain 
in  such  a  change.  It  would  be  the  vic- 
tory of  dry  intellect  over  the  soul.  For 
the  language  themselves  so  elevated  into 
sovereignty  would  lose  their  Original  cha- 
racter. To  adapt  themselves  to  Uxe  wants 
of  a  wide-spread  and  diversely  circum- 
stanced population,  they  would  have  to 
efface  their  old  distinctive  peculiarities, 
and  rub  themselves*  down  to  a  certain 
monotonous  equality  of  tone.  They  Would 
cease  to  be  the  languages  of  Shakspcare 
and  Voltaire.'  Poetry  in  its  higher  sense, 
as  the  genuine  language  of  the  heart,  - 
would  be  almost  an  impossibility.  Vf)Mt 
still  went  by  the  name  of  literature, 
wbuld  consist  in  its  higher  and  graver  de- 
partment* of  scientific  treatises,  or.  bare 
statements  of  fact;  in  its  more,p€rplilar 
form,  would  find  a  vent,  as  it  now  does 
increasingly  iu  the  United  States,  in  penny 
sheets,  in  periodicals  and  newspapers. 
With  the  dying-out  of  a  dialect  capable 
of  rendering  the  soul's  best  thoughts  into 
poetry,  art  and  religion,  from  their  dose 
affinity  with  poetry,  would  both  lose/an 
element  of  vitality — ^the  former  degene- 
rating into  a  mechanical  photography,  the 
latter  becoming  a  speculation,  and  ceasing 
to  be  a  lofty  sentiment  full  of  ennobling 
effect  on  the  life. 

Wo  do  not  anticipate  o^y  such  rdsult^ 
notwithstanding  some  present  appearances 
that  may  seem  to  threaten  it ;  tor  there  is 
a  VIS  conservatrtx  in  human  society^  which 
always  interposes  in  time  to  sustain  the 
balance  of  our  being,  and  to  prevent  any 
one  constituent  of  it  from  absorbing  tlic 
rest..  As  London  at  the  present* day  is  in 
some  degree  correcting  the  evil  of  its 
own  unwieldy  magnitude  by  breaking 
down  of  itself  into  different  municip^ 
wholes,'  each  with  its  own  cluster  of  asso- 
ciated interests  and  institutions  gathering 
round  a  comqtion.  center,  and  represented 
bv  a  local*  paper ;  so,  when  the  further 
advance  of  the  world  requires  it,  that 
wonderful  equalization  of  thought,  speech, 
and  interest,  which  has  for  years  been 
converting  all  Europe  and  America  into 
one  great  nation,  will  donbtless  agun 
separate  into  distinct  nationalities,  .kept 
even  more  distinct  by  their  very  recogni- 
tion of  a  common  brotherhood ;  and  gite 
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birth 'once  more,  under  the  inspiring 
breadth  of-freedom,  and  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  internal  strength  and  vitality,  to 
those  deep,  rich,  expressive  literatures, 
which  can  only  spring  from  the  exuberant 
fullness  of  a  nation's  heart.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  future  result,  there  is  some- 
thing significant  in  that  passion  for  the 
cultivation  of  old  literatures,  rather  in- 
creasing than  diminishing  with  the  pro- 
press  of  civilization,  which  keeps  alive  an 
mterest  in  the  most  beautiful  remembr^ces 
of  the  past,  and  operates  as  a  healthy 
cottntoraction  to  the  refrigei'ating  in- 
fluence of  pure  science.  The  counterac- 
tion is  strongest  where  the  local  .tenden- 
cies most  require  it.  With  what  cuthu- 
si^ism  do  the  cultivated  minds  of  North- 
*  America  s^bandon  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  great  writers  of  England,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  which  are  to  them  what  the 
classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  once  were, 
and  still  are,  to  the  scholars  of  Europe  ! 
Jefferson,  it  is  well  known,  with  a  sort  of 
prophetio  insight,  was  most  anxious  to 
promote  classical  studies  among  his  coun- 
trymen. Nor  have  the  most  enlightened 
and  patriotic  Frenchmen  shown  themselves 
less  eager  to  restore  the  ancient  reputa- 
tion oitheir  country  for  classical  learning, 
as  some  counterpoise  to  the  rigid  sciontiffc 
tendencies  of  the  Ecole  Poly  technique, 
so  zealously  encouraged  by  the  iirst  Na- 
poleon. Oriental  and  archaeological  stur 
dies  have  long  been  zealously  cultivated 
in  France. 

Among  the  secondary  causes  which, 
over  and  above  the  conviction  of  its  in- 
herent divinity  and  truth,  uphold  the  au- 
thority of  Christianity  among  thoughtful 
and  earnest  men,  one  doubtless  is,  the 
perception  of  its  direct  subserviency  to 
nourish  all  those  hopes  and  beliefs  in 
which  pur  moral  nature  finds  its  richest 
Nutriment,  and  which  infuse  a  higher  spirit 
into  the  pursuits  and  interests  of  our  daily 
life.  The  sublime  utterances  of  the  Bible, 
it  solemn  appeals  to  what  lies  deepest 
within  us,  and  the  awful  glimpses  which 
it  gives  us  into  the  Divine  and  Infinite, 
are  felt  to  be  in  this  respect  of  unspeak- 
able value.  They  inspire  a  deep  sense  of 
the  inherent  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
soul.  They  uphold  the  value  of  tlie  in- 
dividual, as  carrying  a  divine  and  impeV- 
iriiable  life  within  him,  against  the  some- 


what depreciatory  influence  of  economical 
and  statistical  inquiries,  which  often  reck- 
on man^s  worth  at  -so  much  productive 
power,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  and  take  no 
npte  of  the  interior  qualities  of  his  nature. 
There  is  one  view  coimected  with  all  spe- 
culations respecting  the  final  destination 
of  our  race,  to  which  Hegel  no  where  dis- 
tinctly alludes,  but  to  which  most  nunds 
can  not  but  incessantly  revert,  though  the 
data  for  forming  an  opinion  Ue  beyond 
the  sphere  which  the  nistorian  and  the 
scientiiic  theorist,  with  their  .particular 
objects,  can  properly  enter:  and  yet, 
apart.from  this  view,  we  feel  that  no  solu- 
tion of  these  high  questions  can  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory  and  complete.  Does 
man's  life  finally  terminate  here  ?  Or  is 
it  only  the  commencement  of  a  higher 
life  ?  On  this  question^  science,  as  science, 
has  nothing  to  say ;  for  its  only  posisiblc 
data  do  not  transcend  the  visible  and^  ac- 
tual, and  its  inferences  can  not  exceed  the 
warrant  of  its  data. .  But  there  is  some- 
thing older,  deeper,  and  more  vital  than 
science,  which  if  science  can  not  create, 
neither  can  it  touch.  Our  only  postulates 
are,  a  living  God,  and  the  worth  of  the 
individual  soul.  '  On  these  solemn  themes 
the  heart  is  wiser  than  the  head*  Here 
not  the  intellect,  but  the  soul^  must  de- 
cide ;  for  the  soul  lies  near  to  God ;  in 
fnith  and  prayer  it  receives  communica- 
tions from  liim  which  it  can  not  distrust. 
Faith  is  not  nouiished  by  science,  though 
the  freest  science  is  compatible  with  it ; 
but  by  art,  poetry,  literature — by  affec- 
tionate converse  with  other  souls,  and 
constant  dealing*  with  the  spiritual  reali- 
ties of  life.  The  views  which  result  fjora 
intellectual  speculation,  and  are  opened 
on  us  by  the  evei^ widening  horiison  of 
science,  are  in  constant  process  of -trans- 
mutation ;  but  the  affections  and  tlie 
trusts  which  grow  out  of  them  are  un- 
changing and  eternal.  Literature,  which 
reflects  the  concentrated  result  of  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  life  and  the  soul,  and 
is  quickened  at  times  by  influences  from  a 
higher  source — ^Literature,  of  which  the 
Bible  itself  is  only  the  highest  form— and 
not  Science,  is  the  special  nurture  for  those 
elements  of  our  being  which  ai-e  perma- 
nent and  involv.e  indestructible  relations 
with  the  Unseen  and  Infinite. 
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WONDERS    AND    C  U  R  I  0  S  I  T  I  E  S    0  F    BLOOD. 


Blood  is  a  mighty  river  of  Life,  the 
mysterious  center  oi  chemical  and  vital 
actions  as  wonderful  as  they  are  indispen- 
sable, soliciting  our  attention  no  less  by 
the  many  problems  it  presents  to  specula- 
tive ingenuity,  than  by  the  many  practical 
conclusions  to  which  those  speculations 
lead.  It  is  a  torrent  impetuously  rushing 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  carried 
by  an  elaborate  network  of  vessels,  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  twelvemonths,  convey 
to  the  various  tissues  not  less  than  three 
thousand  pounds'  weight  of  nutritive  ma- 
terial, and  convey  from  the  various  tissues 
not  less  than  three  thousand  pounds' 
weight  of  waste.  At  every  moment  of 
our  lives  there  is  nearly  ten  pounds  of 
this  fluid  rushing  in  one  continuous  throb- 
bing stream,  from  the  heart  through  the 
great  arteries  which  branch  and  bmnch 
like  a  tree,  the  vessels  becoming  smaller 
and  smaller  as  they  subdivide,  till  they  are 
invisible  to  the  ns^ed  eye,  and  then  they 
are  called  capillaries,  (hair-like  vessels,) 
although  they  are  no  more  to  be  com- 
pared m  caliber  with  hairs  than  hairs  are 
with  cables.  These  vessels  form  a  net- 
work liner  than  the  finest  lace — so  fine, 
indeed,  that  if  we  pierce  the  surface  at 
almost  any  part  with  the  point  of  a  needle, 
we  open  one  of  them,  and  let  out  its  blood. 
In  these  vessels  the  blood  yields  some  of 
its  nutrient  materials,  and  receives  in  ex- 
change some  of  the  wasted  products  of 
tissue ;  thus  modified,  the  stream  contin- 
ues its  rapid  course  backwards  to  the 
heart,  through  a  system  of  veins,  which 
commence  in  the  myriad  capillaries  that 
form  the  termination  of  the  arteries.  The 
veins,  instead  of  subdividing  like  the  ar- 
teries, become  gradually  less  and  less  nu- 
merous, their  twigs  entering  branches,  and 
the  branches  trunks,  till  they  reach  the 
heart.  No  sooner  has  the  blood  poured 
into  the  heart  from  the  veins,  than  it 
rushes  through  the  lungs,  and  from  them 
back  again  to  the  heart  and  arteries,  thus 
completing  the  circle,  or  circukUion, 

This  wondrous  stream,  ceaselessly  cir- 
culating, occupies  the  verycenter  of  the 


vital  organism,  midway  between  the  func- 
tions 01  Nutrition  and  the  functions  of 
Excretion,  feeding  and  stimulating  the 
organs  into  activity^  and  removing  from 
them  all  their  useless  material.  In  it^ 
torrent  upwards  of  forty  dififerent  sub- 
stances are  hurried  along :  it  carries 
gases,  it  carries  salts  —  it  even  carries 
metals  and  soaps !  Millions  of  organized 
cells  float  in  its  liquid ;  and  of  these  cells 
which  by  some  are  considered  to  be  or- 
ganic entities,  twenty  millions  are  said  to 
die  at  every  pulse  of  the  heart,  to  be  re- 
placed by  other  millions.  The  iron  which 
It  washes  onwards  can  bo  separated.  Pro- 
fessor Bcrard  used  to  exhibit  a  lump  of  it 
in  his  lecture-room  —  nay,  one  ingenious 
Frenchman  hassuggested  that  coins  should 
be  struck  from  the  metal  extracted  from 
the  blood  of  great  men.  Let  no  one  sug- 
gest that  we  should  wash  our  hands  with 
the  soap  extracted  from  a  similar  source ! 
Although  to  the  naked  eye  the  blood 
appears  as  a  homogeneous  fluid,  having  a 
color  more  or  less  scarlet,  the  microscope 
assures  us  that  it  is  a  fluid  which  carries 
certain  solid  bodies  of  definite  shape  and 
size  —  so  definite,  indeed,  that  a  mere 
stain,  no  matter  where,  will,  to  the  expe- 
rienced eye,  betray  whether  it  be  the 
blood  of  a  mammal,  a  bird,  a  reptile,  or  a 
fish.  Prick  your  finger  with  a  needle, 
place  the  drop  on  the  glass  slide  under 
your  microscope,  cover  it  with  a  thin  glass, 
and  look.  You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps, 
to  observe  that  the  blooa  which  had  at 
deep  a  tint  of  scarlet  in  the  mas3,  is  of  a 
pale  reddish  yellow,  now  that  it  is  spread 
out  on  the  slide ;  whereupon  you  conclude 
that  the  depth  of  tint  arose  from  the 
dense  aggregation  of  those  yellow  di8C9y 
which  you  observe  scattered  about,  some 
of  them  adherent  together,  and  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  piles  of  hatf- 
sovereiffns.  It  is  these  ^^  floating  solids  '^ 
of  the  blood  upon  which  your  attention 
must  now  be  fixed.  They  are  variously 
named  Blood-corpuscles^  Blood-globules^ 
BloodrceUs^  and  Blood-dUcs,  It  is  a  pity 
that  one  term  is  not  finally  adopted ;  and 
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blood-discs  seems  on  the  whole  the  best, 
as  being  descriptive,  without  involving  any 
hvpothesis.  Meanwhile,  since  physiolo- 
gists nse  £dl  these  terms,  the  reader  mnst 
be  prepared  to  meet  with  all  in  this  paper. 
The  first  person  who  saw  these  blood- 
discs  was  undoubtedly  Swammerdamm, 
in  1658  ;  but  as  his  observations  were  not 
published  till  many  years  afterwards,  and 
as  in  Science  priority  can  only  riffhtiuUy 
be  awarded  to  him  who  first  publishes, 
the  title  of  discoverer  is  given  to  Malpi- 
ghi,  who  saw  and  described  them  in  tne 
blood  of  a  hedgehog  in  1661.  He  saw 
them,  but  did  not  understand  them.  They 
appeared  to  him  to  be  only  globules  of 
fiit.  The  conmiencement  of  accurate 
knowledge  dates  from  Leewenhoek,  who, 
in  1673,  aetected  them  in  human  blood. 
"  These  particles,"  he  savs  else\fhere,  "  are 
so  minute,  that  one  hundred  of  them 

S laced  side  by  side  would  not  equal  the 
iameter  of  a  common  grain  of  sand ;  con- 
sequently, a  grain  of  sand  is  above  a  mil- 
lion times  the  size  of  one  such  globule."* 
We  have  now  the  exact  measurement  of 
these  discs,  which  was  not  possible  in  his 
day.  Extending  his  observations,  Lee- 
wenhoek found  that  in  birds  and  fishes,  as 
well  as  in  quadrupeds,  the  color  of  the 
blood  was  due  to  these  discs.  He  seems 
to  have  been  puzzled  by  the  fact,  that  in 
fishes  the  discs  are  not  round,  but  oval ; 
and  he  at  first  attributed  this  to  the  com- 
pression exercised  by  the  vessels.  It  is 
mstructive  to  hear  him  confess  that  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  ^'  that  the  nat- 
ural shape  of  the  particles  of  blood  in  fishes 
was  an  oval ;  for  inasmuch  as  the  spheri- 
cal seemed  to  me  the  more  perfect  form."t 
He  was  too  good  an  observer,  however,*- 
to  permit  such  metaphysical  conceptions 
long  to  mask  the  truth,  and,  accordmgly, 
he  described  and  figured  the  blood-disc  m 
the  fish  as  oval.J 

It  is  to  Hewson  that  science  is  indebted 
for  the  most  accurate  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  the  blood  which  has  been 
made  from  1770  down  to  our  own  time; 
and  it  has  been  even  asserted  by  one 
whose  word  is  an  ftuthority,§  that  Hew- 
son's  works  contain  the  germ  of  all  the 


*  Leewenhoek:  Sekd  Works^  I  89. 

f  Ibid:  il  223. 

f.  In  the  larva  of  the  EpJktmeron  aro  the  blood- 
discs  as  nearly  as  poesible  oat-shaped. 

§  Milne  Edwards:  Zepon»  sur  la  Fhys,  ei  VAnat 
Oomp.  i  44.  The  wofks  of  Hewson  have  been 
edited,  kbA  in  a  yery  yaluable  manner,  by  Mr.  Gulli- 
yer,  for  the  **  Sydenham  Society." 
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discoveries  made  in  our  own  day.  There 
is  something  at  once  painful  and  instruct- 
ive in  the  tact,  that,  ailer  the  publication 
of  researches  so  precise  and  important  as 
those  of  Leewenhoek  and  Hewson,  the 
whole  subject  should  have  been  suffered 
for  many  years  to  lapse  into  ignorant  neg- 
lect ;  and  instead  of  any  progress  being 
made,  we  find  the  most  eminent  physiolo- 
gists at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
turv  (Richerand  and  Majendie,  for  exam- 
ple) denying  positively  that  the  blood- 
discs  existed,  or  that  the  microscope  could 
tell  us  any  thing  about  them.*  Never- 
theless, there  is  not  an  amateur  of  the 
present  day  who  is  not  familiar  with  them. 
Science  has  carefully  registered  the  exact 
measurements  and  form  of  these  discs,  in 
*  upwards  of  five  hundred  different  species 
of  animals !  Contempt  of  microscopic  re- 
search seriously  retarded  the  progress  of 
Physiology ;  it  has  its  parallel  m  a  similar 
contempt  inspired  b^  the  great  Linnajus 
respectmg  the  application  of  the  micro- 
scope to  Botany ;  and  as  the  physiologists 
of  this  century  have  had  to  re-discover 
what  was  known  to  Leewenhoek  and 
Hewson,  so  also  have  the  botanists  had  to 
re-discover  what  was  familiar  to  Malpighi, 
There  must  assuredly  be  some  relation 
between  the  form  and  size  of  these  discs 
and  their  function  ;  but  what  that  rela- 
tion is,  no  one  has  yet  made  out.  In 
general,  the  larger  discs  are  found  in  the 
less  advanced  organisms :  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  larger  in  the  embryo  than  in  the 
adult,  larger  in  birds  than  in  mamrajJs, 
larger  in  reptiles  and  fishes  than  in  birds. 
But  they  are  largest  of  all  in  the  Triton 
and  Proteus,  which  as  reptiles  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  Nor  can  the  rule  be 
taken  absolutely,  even  within  those  limits 
we  have  named,  since  although  reptiles 
are  less  advanced  in  organization  than 
mammals,  and  have  larger  discs,  it  is  not 
the  least  advanced  among  the  mammals 
that  have  the  largest  discs ;  for  instance, 
the  ruminants  are  less  advanced  than  the 
quadrumana,  yet  among  mammals  the 
ruminants  have  the  smallest  discs ;  and  in 
man  they  are  as  large  as  in  rodents.f 

*  Milno  Edwards  notices  a  simUar  denial  made 
by  M.  Giacomini  at  the  Pisa  Congress  of  scientifio 
men  in  1839 — a  denial  which  pretended  to  be  based 
on  original  investigations. 

f  In  man  their  diameter  Varies  between  ^"^^  and 
■^^^  of  an  inch;  and  their  average  thickness  is 
T7.linr  <>f  ^^  ^^^'  Vierordt  estunates  that  in  about 
yL.  of  a  cubic  inch,  there  are  as  many  as  5,055,000 
of  these  discs. 
2 
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The  stractare  of  these  bodies  is  neces- 
sacrilj  difficult  of  study.  Leewenhoek, 
and  others,  observed  that  in  the  discs  of 
the  fish  and  reptile  there  is  always  a  cen- 
tral spot,  which  appears  dark,  or  clear, 
accoraing  as  it  is  viewed  by  transmitted, 
or  reflected,  light.  This  appearance  was 
interpreted  as  indicating  a  perforation  in 
the  discs,  which  would  consecmently  imply 
that  they  were  like  quoits.  But  Hewson 
settled  tbis  doubt  by  proving  the  central 
spot  to  be  a  solid  nucleus,  which  he  saw 
escaping  from  its  envelope,  to  float  free  in 
the  liquid  —  an  observation  subsequently 
confirmed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
this  nucleus  is  seen  with  difficulty  when 
the  blood  is  newly  drawn  from  a  vessel, 
although  it  speedily  becomes  distinct,  es* 
pecially  if  a  little  water  be  added.  This 
nas  led  Valentin,  Wagner,  Henle,  Bon- 
ders, and  Moleschott  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  nucleus  is  not  present  normally, 
but  arises  from  internal  coagulation  on 
exposure  to  the  air :  a  conclusion  rejected 
by  Mayer  and  KdUiker,  the  former  aver- 
ring that  he  has  seen  the  nucleus  while  the 
blood-discs  were  still  circulating  in  the 
capillaries  of  a  young  frog's  foot.  We 
have  not  ourselves  been  able  to  see  this  in 
the  large  discs  of  the  Triton,  and  know 
not  if  Mayer's  observation  has  been  con- 
firmed by  any  other  microscopist.  But 
there  are  other  grounds  on  which  we 
should  be  disposed  to  accept  the  fact  of 
the  nucleus  being  normally  present,  and 
not  simply  the  result  of  coagulation :  the 
chief  01  these  is,  that  in  the  embryo  of  a 
mammal  we  discover  nuclei  in  the  discs, 
whereas  in  the  adult  animal  no  nuclei  are 
discoverable,  even  afler  long  exposure  to 
the  air ;  and  the  philosophic  zoologist  well 
knows  in  how  many  minute  particulars  the 
embryonic  state  of  the  higher  animals 
represents  the  permanent  state  of  the 
lower.  In  the  mscs  of  all  adult  mammalia 
the  nucleus  is  absent;  what  has  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  it  is  simplv  a 
central  depression  of  the  disc,  which  gives 
it  the  form  of  a  bi-concave  lens.  Never- 
theless, although  the  nucleus  is  absent  in 
the  adult,  it  is  present  in  the  embryo ;  and 
I  have  seen  it  in  the  blood  of  a  young 
kitten.* 

*  Mr.  Wliarton  Jones,  one  of  onr  best  inyeeti- 
gatoRS  sajrs  that  the  blood  of  the  dephant  and  the 
horse  oontaina  a  few  of  these  nucleated  disca  Kasse 
has  seen  them  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  women,  and 
l£r.  Busk  found  one  in  that  of  a  man.  El^iker  dis- 
putes the  aoconcy  of  these  obeerTationfl^  and  thhiks 


There  are  other  bodies  in  the  blood  be- 
side these,  and  they  are  known  as  the 
colorless  corpuscles^  which  consist  of  two, 
if  not  three,  different  kinds.  The  true 
colorless  corpuscle  (and  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  confine  the  term  disc,  or  cell,  to 
the  red  corpuscle)  is  much  larger  than  the 
disc,  and  seems  to  be  a  round  vesicle  con- 
taining a  number  of  spherical  granules  im- 
bedded in  a  gelatinous  substance.  This 
corpuscle  has  the  property  of  spontaneous 
expansion  and  contraction,  which  forcibly 
reminds  the  observer  of  the  contractions 
and  expansions  manifested  by  that  singu- 
lar microscopic  animalcule,  the  AmcM^ 
probably  the  very  simplest  of  all  organic 
Deings.  The  Amoeba  is  a  single  cell :  it 
has  no  ^^ organs"  whatever,  but  crawls 
^along  the  surface  by  extemporizing  an 
arm  or  a  leg  out  of  its  elastic  substance, 
which  arm  or  leg  is  speedily  drawn  in 
again,  and  fresh  prolongations  are  thrown 
out ;  thus,  as  you  wat<m  it,  you  perceive 
it  assuming  an  endless  succession  of  forms, 
justifyine  the  name  of  Proteus  ori^allv 
bestowed  on  it.  So  like  the  Amceba  is 
the  colorless  blood-corpuscle,  that  many 
observers  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the 
opinion  that  these  corpuscles  are  actually 
animalcules,  and  that  our  blood  is  a  select 
vivarium ;  an  opinion  which  is  not  very 
tenable,  and  is  far  from  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  explanation.  We  may  admit, 
and  the  point  is  of  profound  philosophic 
interest,  that  the  blood-corpuscles  are 
ancUoffous  to  the  Amoeba,  without  admit- 
ting them  to  be  parasites.  Considering 
the  wondrous  uniformity  in  the  organic 
creation,  considering  how  Life  seems 
every  where  to  manifest  itself  under  forms 
which  through  endless  varieties  preserve 
an  uniformity  not  less  marvelous — so  few 
and  simple  seem  to  be  the  laws  of  organic 
combination — there  is  nothing  at  au  im- 
probable in  the  idea  that  as  the  Amosba  is 
the  starting-point  of  the  animal  series^  an 
analogous  form  may  also  be  the  starting- 
point  of  the  animal  tissices.  The  blood  is, 
we  know,  the  source  from  which  the  tis- 
sues draw  their  substance ;  the  corpuscles, 
seem  to  be  the  embryonic  forms  of  the 
blood-discs  in  vertebrata,  and  constitute 
theonly  blood-cells  of  the  invertebrata;  we 
may  therefore  regard  the  development  of 

that  in  each  case  the  nndeos  was  produced  bj  some 
alteration  of  the  contents.  At  any  ratOi  the  pres^Boe 
of  nucleated  discs  is  the  indication  of  phjrsiologiad 
inforiority,  Bod  we  maj  pertiapsflnd  them  inowtain 
cases  of  disease. 
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the  tiaaaes  as  beginning,  not  indeed  in  an 
Am<Bba,  but  in  a  form  analogous  to  tliat 
of  the  Amceba,  We  are  further  dispoBed 
to  tbis  point  of  view  by  finding  that  not 
ouly  is  the  blood  of  the  invertebrata  (that, 
is,  of  forms  which  may  be  regarded  as  em- 
bryonic in  reference  to  the  higher  animals) 
pnncipallr  constitnted  by  these  Amieba- 
like  cells,*  bat  that  the  very,  lubstance  of 
the  freah'Water  polype  sometiineg  hreaku 
op  into  several  distinct  cells,  which  can  in 
no  respect  be  distinguished  from  Amffibie.f 
This  view  seems  also  borne  out  in  another 
direction ;  for,  following  Auerbacfa's  di- 
rections, I  have  been  lately  accustomed 
to  obtain  Amcebie  when  I  wanted  them, 
by  Nmply  expose  organic  tissues,  in  a 
state  of  decompoffltion,  to  the  prolonged 
ioflaence  of  sunlight  and  water ;  and  as 
&r  as  careful  experiments  could  warrant 
a  conclusion,  the  coQcluuoa  was  that ' 
tfaeseAmaebieweretbeprodacteofancom- ; 
position  of*  the  (fecomposing  matter,  and  . 
not  the  products  of  ova  or  spores.  This  i 
is,  however,  open  to  question.  | 

The  corpuscles  ore  not  numerous  in  | 
healthy  haman  blood,  and  play  but  a  i 
Mcon^ry  part,  unless  we  assume,  with 
many  phynologtsts,  that  they  are  the  early  | 
stage  of  the  red  discs.  Professor  Draper  , 
speaks  unhesitatingly  to  this  effect.  He  < 
says  there  are  three  periods  in  the  history 
of  our  blood-cells.  Those  of  the  first , 
period  ori^nate  simultaneously  with,  or  i 
even  previously  to,  the  heart — these  are 
the  embryonal  cells,  they  ore  colorless  | 
and  nucleated.  By  a  process  of  internal 
deliquescence,  they  are  developed  into  ' 
the  cells  of  the  second  period,  which  are 
red,  nucleated,  and  oval,  like  the  normal  | 
cells  of  reptiles.  The~ cells  of  the  third  | 
period  replace  these,  "  the  transition  be-  | 
ug  clearly  connected  with  the  production  j 
of  lymph  and  chyle  corpuscles."  Tlus  i 
change  takes  place  at  the  dose  of  the  j 
second  month  of  f<otal  life;  aod  from  i 
hencetbrwards  no  change  is  observable ; ! 
the  cells  continue  to  be  red,  bi-concavc,  | 
non-nucleated,  and  circular. 

*  They  Ijave  besn  laen  in  molluKA,  onubuwa,  j 
and  lnsect&  Lut  autumn  I  saiT  them  in  tlio  be«u- 
tifitl  tnmsporent  Oorethra  laira. 

f  Somstime^  bnt  often  not ;  so  that  tho  pheoom- 
CDoa  probablj  depends  on  the  atate  of  the  animal. 
Edier  describes  •  "oontractile  lubataoce"  In  Ibe 
Hydra,  vrhiobheUkensto  the  Amoeba,  but  hiaflgurea 
do  not  at  all  Ksemble  the  contractile  ceUi  which  I 
MW,  and  which,  indeed,  were  so  like  Atncebse,  as  to 
mdn  me  beliere  ftt  flnt  thai  ths  Fol/p*  had  *wal- 
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I  ' "  The  cdl  of  the  first  period  is  tliereli»* 
I  spherical,  while,  and  nucleated ;  that  of  the 
.  second,  red,  disc-shaped,  and  nucleated ;  that 
I  of  the  third,  red,  disc-shaped,  bi-coucave,  and 
non-nucleated.  The  promoidal  cell  advances 
to  developnient  in  different  orders  of  li-riDg  be- 
ings. The  blood  of  the  invertebrated  anim^ln 
<  contains  coarse  granule-cells,  which  pass  for- 
ward to  the  condition  of  fine  granule-cells,  and 
reach  the  utmost  perfection  they  are  there  to 
attain  in  the  colorless  nucleated  cell  of  the  first 
period  of  man.  In  oviparous  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, the  devolopment  is  carried  a  stop  further, 
I  the  red  nucleated  cell  arising,  and  in  them  it 
'  Stops  at  this,  the  second  period.  In  nuunmals 
I  the  third  Stage  is  reached  in  the  red  non-nu- 
'  cleated  disc,  which  is  therefore  the  most  perfect 

I  The  resemblance  here  indicated  between 
the  transitory  forms  of  the  blood  in  the 
higher  animals  and  the  permanent  forma 
of  the  blood  in  the  lower  animals,  points 
at  a  hidden  law  of  organic  combination 
which  will  perhaps  one  day  be  detected, 
and  which  will  enect  for  Biology  as  much 
OB  the  law  of  definite  proportions  has 
effected  for  Chemistry.  No  one  can  have 
studied  the  development  of  animals, 
without  boing  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  there  is  something 
deeper  than  coincidence  in  the  recurrence 
of  those  forms,  however  transitory, 
which  characterize  the  permanent  con- 
dition of  some  animals  simple  in  organiza- 
tion. 

The  colorless  corpuscles  are  found  by 
Moleachott  to  be  far  more  najnerons  in 
children  than  in  adolts.  The  difference 
between  the  blood  of  youth,  manhood, 
and  old  age,  is  bnt  trifling ;  yet  there  is 
a  coQtinnu  decrease  with  age.  Women, 
in  normal  conditions,  have  fewer  corpus- 
cles than  men;  but  during  pregnancy, 
and  other  periods,  the  quantity  increases, 
without,  however,  reaching  that  in  the 
blood  of  children.  Albummona  food  in- 
creases the  q^uantity.f 

After  making  ourselves  acquainted  with 
these  bloOd-cclls  and  their  history,  which 
even  the  amateur  may  do  with  pleasure 
:uid  profit,  we  shall  nave  to  meet  the 
<]uestion — la  the  blood  alive  f — a  (question 
often  debated,  and  not  without  its  mtereet 
to  the  speoolative  mind.  HarvGy|  held 
the  blood  to  be  the  "primigeni^  and 

*  Draper;  Human  Pttittiotogy,  p.  IIS. 

\  Harrej:  Anatomiaal  ExerciiaiitMi  eonemiuat 
the  OentroHon  tf  LM»g  Onatmv,  1663.  Bxc.  61, 
11.376. 
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principal  part,  because  that  in  and  from 
It  the  fountain  of  motion  and  pulsation 
is  derived ;  also  because  the  animal  heat 
or  vital  spirit  is  first  radicated  and  im- 
planted, and  the  soule  takes  up  her  man- 
sion in  it."  We  see  here  the  mfluence  of 
the  ancient  philosophy.  Harvey  further 
declares :  "  Life  consists  in  the  blood,  (as 
we  read  in  Holy  Scripture,)  because  in 
it  the  Life  and  Soule  do  first  dawn  and 
last  set.  .  .  .  The  blood  is  the  genital 
part,  the  fountain  oflAte^primum  vivens^ 
idtimum  moriens,'^'* 

Harvey's  views  were  taken  up  with 
modification,  and  argued  earnestly  by  Hun- 
ter, in  his  celebrated  work  On  the  jSlood, 
It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  we 
read  that  work,  and  not  having  it  now  at 
hand,  we  can  give  no  exposition  of  its 
views.  The  constant  objection  urged 
against  Hunter  by  his  contemporaries 
and  successors,  was  the  inability  to  con- 
ceive a  living  liquid;  but  Milne  Edwards 
meets  this  by  saying  that  it  is  not  the 
liquid  which  is  alive,  but  the  cells  float- 
ing inthatliouid,  and  these  he  regards  as 
organisms.  The  reader  must  feel  that 
the  discussion  of  such  a  question  can  not 
be  brought  to  an  issue,  unless  preceded 
by  an  accurate  definition  of  the  term  em- 
ployed. What  is  meant  by  the  blood  be- 
mg  alive  ?  If  it  be  meant  that  an  organic 
structure,  having  a  specific  composition, 
and  passing  throuffh  a  definite  cycle  of 
changes,  such  as  birth,  growth,  develop- 
ment, and  death,  can  truly  be  said  to  live, 
then  blood,  which  manifests  these  cardinal 
phenomena  of  life,  must  be  pronounced 
to  be  alive.  This,  however,  no  one  would 
think  of  denying.  But  if  it  be  meant 
that  blood  has  an  independent  vitality, 
unlike  the  vitality  of  any  other  tissue,  a 
vitality  which  can  be  manifested  apart 
from  the  organism,  the  opinion  seems  to 
us  wholly  untenable.  Blood  is  vital,  and 
has  vital  properties;  but  so  has  every 
tissue  of  the  Dody,  and  in  no  sense  can 
we  attribute  to  it  independent  life. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  floating  solids 
of  the  blood  to  the  plasma  in  which  they 
float — ^from  the  cells  to  the  serum.  As 
the  blood  circulates  in  the  vessels,  we  see 
that  there  is  nothing  solid  in  it  but  the 
discs  and  corpuscles ;  yet  no  sooner  does 
it  pour  from  tne  vessels,  than  part  of  the 
liquid  itself  becomes  converted  into  a 
trembling  jelly,  from  which  a  yellow  fluid 
slowly  separates.  The  jelly-like  mass  has 
many  of  the  red  discs  imbedded  in  it,  and 


is  called  the  clot;  the  yellow  fluid  is 
the  serum;  the  whole  process  is  called 
the  coagulcUion,    The  general  phenome- 
non was  known  to  the  ancients — indeed,  it 
could  not  have  escaped  observation ;  but 
we  must  descend  as  far  down  as  the  seven- 
teenth  century  before  meeting  with  a 
physiologist  who    had  more  than    this 
general  Knowledge ;  and  there  we  meet 
with   Malpighi,*  who  washed  the    clot 
free  from  all  the  red  disc,  and  found  that 
the  white  substance  which  then  remained 
was  of  a  distinctly  fibrous  texture.    Bo- 
relli,  at  the  same  epoch,  declared  that  this 
substance  -was  liquid  in  the  blood,  and 
coagulated  spontaneously  when  the  blood 
was  drawn  from  the  veins.    This  opinion 
is  now  universal.    Ruysch  discovered  that 
by  whipping  the  blood  as  it  poured  out, 
the  whipping-rods  were  covered  with  a 
mass  of  white  elastic  filaments,  exactly 
similar  to  the  substance  obtained  by  wash- 
ing the  red  disc  from  the  clot.^  This  sub- 
stance, the  only  one  among  those    con- 
tained in  the  blood  which  has  the  property 
of  spontaneous  coagulation,  has,  since  the 
days  of  Fourcroy,  been  named  Jibrine ; 
and,  imtil  recently,  it  has  been  held  to  be 
identical  with  the  substance  of  muscular 
tissue :    thus  the  formation   of  mus6les 
seemed  easily  explicable,  as  the  sponta- 
neous coagulation  of  the  fibrine,  to  those 
theorists    who     delight     in    simplifying 
organic  processes,  and  who  are  apt  to 
accept  a  phrase  as  an  explanation.    We 
now  know  that  the  fibrine  with  blood  is 
not  the  same  substance  as  the  fibrine  of 
muscle,  and  this  latter  is  therefore  called 
musculine  or  syntonin. 

Why  is  the  fibrine  not  coagulated 
in  the  blood-vessels,  seeing  how  rapidly 
it  coagulates  out  of  them?  Professor 
Draper  thinks  that  "  nothing  more  takes 
place  in  blood,  which  has  been  drawn 
mto  a  cup,  than  would  have  taken  place 
had  it  remained  in  the  body.  In  either 
case  the  fibrine  would  have  been  equally 
coagulated.  The  entrapping  of  the  cells 
in  a  mere  accident.  The  hourly  demand 
for  fibrine  amounts  to  sixty-two  grains ; 
a  simple  arithmetical  calculation  will  show 
that  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood  would 
be  exhausted  of  all  the  fibrine  it  contains 
in  about  tour  hours,  so  that  the  solidifica- 
tion of  the  fibrine  must  be  taking  place  at 
just  as  rapid  rate  in  the  system  as  after 

f  Milne  Edwards:   Legana^  i.  115.     Malpighi: 
Opera  Omnta,  1666,  p.  123. 
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it  has  been  withdrawn.  No  clot  fonns  in 
the  blood-vessels,  because  the  fibrine  is 
picked  oat  by  the  mnsoular  tissues  for 
their  nourishment  as  fast  as  it  is  presented, 
nor  would  any  clot  form  in  the  cup  if  we 
could  by  any  means  remove  the  fibrine 
granules  as  fast  as  they  solidified.^' 
This  ingenious  hypothesis  rests  entirely 
on  the  assumption  that  the  fibrine  is  mo- 
mently picked  out  by  the  muscular  tis- 
sues; an  assumption  which  seems  to  us 
more  than  questionable,  for  if  the  plasma 
of  the  muscles  be  examined — ^that  is,  that 
part  of  the  blood  which  has  passed  through 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  muscles — no  coagulated  fibrine  will 
be  found  there ;  whereas,  in  almost  every 
ease  of  the  escape  of  scrum  into  one  of 
the  cavities,  or  into  the  substance  of  a 
tissue,  the  fibrine  is  found  coagulated. 
Against  the  hypothesis  let  the  following  | 
&cts  suffice:  In  the  blood  of  stai-ving 
men,  and  in  that  of  men  suffering  from 
inflammatory  fever,  the  amount  of  fibrine 
is  increased ;  so  that  instead  of  fibrine 
being  picked  out  from  the  blood  to  nour- 
ish the  muscles,  it  seems  to  be  thrown 
into  the  blood  from  the  waste  of  the  tis- 
sues. Further — the  blood,  under  certain 
circumstances,  will  not  coagulate  at  all ; 
yet  the  fibrine  is  not  picked  out. 

"Morgagni,^'  says  Dr.  Richardson, 
"  had  described  the  blood  as  quite  fluid 
afler  death  in  only  four  instances;  all 
these  were  cases  in  which  death  ensued 
from  slow  arrest  of  the  respiration.  Drs. 
Peters,  Goldsmith,  and  Moses,  three 
American  physicians,  have  published  a 
report  on  tne  appearance  of  the  blood  in 
twenty  cases  of^  death  resulting  from  the 
excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  In 
every  case  the  blood  was  fluid  and  dark, 
was  of  a  cherry.juice  appearance,  and 
showed  no  tendency  to  coagulate.  Ma- 
jendie  produced  a  fluid  state  by  injecting 
putrid  matters  into  the  veins  of  animals. 
in  deaths  from  the  narcotic  poisons,  from 
delirium  tremens,  typhoid  fever,  and 
yellow  fever,  the  blooa  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  thin  and  uncoagulable.  Dr. 
John  Davy  found  the  blood  fluid  and 
uncoagulable  on  exposure  in  cases  of 
drowning,  hanging,  suffocation  from 
the  fiimes  of  burning  charcoal,  and 
effusion  of  blood  into  Ae  pulmonary  air- 
cells.'** 


*  Richardson :  3!^  Cause  of  the  Coagulaiion  of  the 
Blood,  185S,  p.  34. 


Dr.  Richardson  also  states  a  fact  quite 
inexplicable  at  present,  namely,  that  not 
only  is  the  blood  drawn  by  a  leech  un- 
coagulable, but  that  the  bite  of  the  leech 
seems  to  affect  even  the  blood  which  re- 
mains in  the  bitten  vessels,  since  the  blood 
continues  to  flow  much  longer  from  the 
wound  than  from  a  wound  made  by  the 
lancet ;  and  this  can  only  be  because  the 
wound  is  not  closed  by  coagulation.  Dr. 
Richardson  sums  up  his  numerous  experi- 
mental results  in  the  foUowing  proposi- 
tions :  The  power  of  coagulation  is  reduc- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the 
temperature,  and  is  accelerated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  elevation  of  temperature. 
Blood  may  be  frozen,  and  it  will  then 
remain  uncoagulated ;  but  on  being 
thawed,  and  exposed  to  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, the  process  of  coagulation  begins. 
Water  produces  no  effect,  unless  it  be 
added  in  excess,  when  it  retards  coagula- 
tion. Any  fluid  denser  than  blood  retards 
coagulation.  Free  exposure  to  air 
quickens  coagulation,  so  also  does  exposure 
in  vacuo.  Exclusion  from  the  air  retards 
it.  Agitation  in  the  open  air  quickens,  in 
a  closed  vessel  retards,  coagulation.* 

We  may  put  our  question  in  another 
form,  and  instead  of  asking  why  the  blood 
does  not  coagulate  in  the  vessels?  ask, 
why  it  coagulates  at  all  ?  The  question 
has  frequently  been  put,  and  answered  in 
very  contradictory  terms.  In  the  form 
in  which  it  is  often  put,  it  seems  to  us 
not  less  idle  than  to  ask  why  roses  have 
thorns,  why  the  cohesion  of  iron  is  greater 
than  that  of  clay,  or  why  stupid  querists 
are  not  entertaining  companions?  Fi- 
brine coagulates,  because  it  is  the  property 
of  fibrine  to  coagulate,  and  would  always 
do  so  spontaneously,  were  there  not  some 
obstacle  present.  We  may  study  the 
conditions  which  assist,  and  the  conditions 
which  arrest  this  tendency,  but  it  is 
hopeless  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
tendency. 

It  is  certain  that  the  blood  would  re- 
main fluid  were  there  no  fibrine  present ; 
but  this  fibrine  has  a  spontaneous  ten- 
dency to  coagulate,  which  can  only  be 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  some  solvent. 
What  is  that  solvent  ?  The  researches  of 
Dr.  Richardson  satisfactorily  establish 
some  points  which  go  very  far  towards  a 
demonstration  of  the  true  cause,  namely, 
the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  blood. 

*  Richardson :  The  Cause  of  the  CoagtUation  of  the 
Bood^  p.  228. 
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He  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  ammonia 
does  preserve  the  flaidity  of  the  blood,  if 
it  be  present  in  quantities  amonntiog  to  1 
in  8000  parts  of  blood  containing  2.2  per 
thousand  of  fibrine.  He  shows,  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  blood  does  normal- 
ly contain  this  volatile  alkali,  which  is 
rapidly  given  off  during  coagulation. 
And  be  shows,  moreover,  that  the  causes 
which  retard  coagulation  are  causes  which 
obstruct  the  evolution  of  ammonia,  where- 
as the  causes  which  favor  the  evolution 
of  ammonia  accelerate  the  process  of 
coagulation.  Finally,  he  shows  that  if 
the  vapor  arising  from  blood  be  caught 
in  a  vessel,  and  then  passed  through  an- 
other mass  of  blood,  the  coagulation  of 
this  second  mass  is  suspended.  The 
numerous  and  ingenious  experiments  by 
which  Dr.  Richardson  has  established 
these  important  propositions  must  be 
sought  in  his  work,  which  gained  the 
Astley  Cooper  prize. 

There  still  remain  some  difficulties, 
however,  which  are  not  cleared  up  by  this 
hypothesis.  We  do  not  see  how  it  ac- 
counts for  the  blood  remaining  fluid,  even 
after  exposure  to  the  air,  in  cases  of  death 
by  drowning  and  hanging.  It  would  be 
necessary  that  Dr.  Richardson  should 
show  either  that  hanging  caused  a  com- 
plete removal  of  the  fibrine,  or  that  it 
prevented  the  evolution  of  ammonia  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Until  one  of  these 
pomts  is  proved,  the  difficulty  will  remain. 
In  some  researches  into  the  history  of  the 
blood  in  the  animal  series,  I  found  the 
blood  of  many  species  of  Mollusca  quite 
incapable  of  coagulation;  but  whether 
this  depends  on  the  absence  of  fibrine,  or 
on  the  presence  of  any  solvent,  not  volatile, 
was  undetermined. 

Hunter  declared  that  the  blood  of  men 
and  animals  killed  by  lightning  did  not 
coagulate.  The  assertion  has  been  often 
repeated;  yet  from  the  experiments  of 
Scudamore  and  Milne  Edwards,  we  are 
forced  to  reject  the  idea ;  the  latter  has 
repeatedly  killed  birds  by  an  electric  dis- 
charge, and  found  their  blood  as  coagula- 
ble  as  that  of  other  birds.  He  adds,  how- 
ever, that  "  in  certain  cases  the  blood  is 
evidently  less  coagulable  in  individuals 
struck  by  lightning ;  and  this  peculiarity 
is  observed  m  connection  with  a  remark- 
able cadaveric  rigidity,  so  that  I  am  led 
to  think  it  may  depend  on  the  solidifica- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  fibrine  in  the 
capillaries,  rather  than  on  the  tnmsforma- 


tion  of  that  substance  into  one  not  coagu- 
lable. This  rigidity  is  sometimes  so  great 
in  those  struck  by  lightning,  that  the 
corpse  remuns  standing  in  the  position  in 
which  it  was  sttuck." 

Before  concluding  our  description  of 
the  blood,  we  must  glance  at  its  chemical 
composition ;  for  if  the  microscope  reveals 
it  to  be  far  from  a  homogeneous  fluid, 
chemical  analysis  further  assures  us  that 
it  contains  water,  salts,  sugars,  &ts,  and 
albuminates.  In  spite,  however,  of  num- 
berless analyses  made  with  the  greatest 
care,  our  present  knowledge  is  only  ap* 
proximative;  the  excessive  difficulty  of 
making  an  unexceptionable  analysis  beine 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  attempted 
it.  We  know  tolerably  well  what  the 
elementary  composition  is — that  is  to  say, 
how  many  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
etc.,  are  included  in  every  1000  parts ;  but 
what  the  immediate  composition  b — ^that 
is  to  say,  in  what  forms  these  atoms  exist 
— we  do  not  know  so  welL  The  element- 
ary composition  of  ox  blood,  when  all  its 
water  is  removed,  is  as  follows :    • 


Carbon,     . 
Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen,  . 
Oxygen, 
Ashes, 


519.50 

n.70 

150.70 

218.90 

44.20 

1000.00 


The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  most 
approximative  table  of  the  substances 
which  form  the  immediate  composition  of 
human  blood : 


Water, 

Albumen, 

Fibrine, 

Cells    ig'^^^jP*        •        •        • 
jHssmatin,    . 

I  Cholesterine,  . 

I  Cerebrine,  . 

Fats    \  ^^®^®» 

*   '  Oleic  and  margaric  acid, 

Volatile  and  odorous  fittty  ad* 

^  Fat  containing  phosphorus, 

'  Chloride  of  sodiuin. 

Chloride  of  potassium, 

Tribasic  phosphate  of  soda,    . 

Salts,  \  Carbonate  of  soda, 
Sulphate  of  soda,    . 
Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
Oxide  and  phosphate  of  iron. 

Extract,  salivary  matter,  urea,  coloring 
matter  of  bile,  accidental  substances, 


784.00 

70.00 

2.20 

128.50 
7.50 
0.08 
0.40 
0.02 


dd,| 


0.80 

8.60 
0.86 
0.20 
0.84 
0.28 
0.25 
0.50 

5.47 


1000.00 
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In  this  taUe  sugar  is  omitted^  yet  we 
know  that  sugar,  in  varying  quantities, 
always  exists  in  the  blood  qmttine  the 
liyerf  where  it  is  formed  WalbnuSnons 
matters,  and  is  also  generally  found  in 
blood  at  other  parts  of  the  organism ;  but, 
because  this  sugar  rapidly  undergoes 
transformation  into  other  substances,  its 
amount  can  not  be  estimated. 

But,  ^rantin^  that  Chemistry  had  suc- 
ceeded m  makmg  a  perfect  analysis,  we 
should  still  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  all 
the  constituents  vary  in  different  indivi- 
duals, and  in  different  states  of  the  same 
individual.  The  blood  of  no  two  men  is 
precisely  similar ;  the  blood  of  the  same 
man  is  not  precisely  similar  in  disease  to 
what  it  was  in  health,  or  at  different 
epochs  of  life.  The  iron  which  circulates 
in  the  veins  of  the  embryo,  is  more 
abundant  than  the  iron  in  the  veins  of  the 
mother  ;  and  this  quantity  declines  after 
birth,  to  anient  again  at  puberty.  The 
fats  vary,  m  different  individuals,  from 
1.4  to  3.8  in  1000.  The  blood-cells  vary 
with  the  varying  health.  The  albumen 
fluctuates  from  60  to  70  parts  in  1000,  the 
proportion  being  greater  during  diges- 
tion. The  fibrine,  usually  amounting  to 
about  three  in  a  1000,  may  rise  as  hi^  as 
7^,  or  fall  as  low  as  1. 

Such  are  the  chief  points  ascertained 
respecting  the  blood  in  general.  We 
must  now  call  attention  to  the  different 
kinds  of  blood  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
circulation;  for  although  we  speak  of 
"the  blood"  as  if  it  were  always  one  and 
the  same  thing,  it  is,  in  truth,  a  system  of 
various  fluids,  a  confluence  of  streams, 
each  more  or  less  differing  from  the  other. 
The  first  grand  division  is  &miliar  to  all 
men — ^namely,  that  of  venous  and  arte- 
rial blood ;  the  former  being  dark  pur- 
Ele — "  black  blood,"  as  it  is  called — the 
Ltter  bright  scarlet.  To  many  it  will 
seem  that  this  is  but  a  distinction  of  color 
— a  distinction  so  easily  effaced,  that  no 
sooner  does  the  dark  blood  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere  than  it  bright- 
ens into  scarlet.  The  distinction  of  color 
is,  however,  the  sign  of  an  important  dif- 
ference ;  for  if  venous  blood  oe  injected 
into  the  arteries  of  an  animal,  it  produces 
paralysis;  if  into  the  arteries  going  to  the 
brain,  it  produces  syncope  and  death. 
Tet  arterial  blood  tnus  injected  will  re- 
vive an  animal  suffering  firom  loss  of  blood. 
Between  the  two  fluids,  therefore,  a  pro- 
found difference  exists ;  and  yet  tlie  ven- 


ous blood  has  only  to  pass  through  the 
lunss  in  an  atmosphere  not  overcharged 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  at  once  it  becomes 
transformed  into  a  nutrient  sustaining 
fluid.  Wherefore  ?  Analysis  of  the  two 
detects  but  trifling  variations  in  their 
solids,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  the 
larger  amount  of  red  discsand  the  smaller 
amount  of  fibrine  in  venous  blood.  But 
in  their  gases  an  important  difference  is 
detected.  In  both  there  are  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia, 
either  free,  or  combined  so  feebly  that 
they  are  easily  disengaged.  The  quantity 
of  nitrogen  is  much  the  same  in  both ; 
that  of  ammonia  probably  does  not  vary, 
but  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  vary 
considerably.  Indeed,  there  is  a  notion 
current  in  popular  works  that  venous 
blood  contams  carbonic  acid,  and  arterial 
blood  oxygen — that  being  the  difference 
between  the  two  fluids.  But  every  physi- 
ologist knows  that  both  fluids  contain  large 
amounts  of  both  gases,  the  difference  be- 
ing only  in  the  relative  amounts  contained 
in  each.  The  experiments  of  Magnus 
were  for  a  long  while  held  to  be  conclusive 
of  the  opinion  that  arterial  blood  con- 
tained absolutely  more  carbonic  add  than 
venous  blood,  although  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  oxygen,  the  amount  was  less ; 
that,  in  short,  it  contained  more  of  both 
gases,  but  the  larger  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen gave  it  its  mstinction.  Recent  in- 
vestigations have  considerably  shaken 
this  conclusion,  but  they  leave  unaltered 
one  result — namely,  that  arterial  blood 
contains  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  still  larger  amount  of  oxygen. 

Where  does  the  oxygen  come  from? 
The  atmosphere.  Where  does  the  car- 
bonic acid  come  fi*om?  The  tissues. 
The  blood  which  flows  to  the  tissues  is 
scarlet,  but  in  the  capillaries  it  parts  with 
some  of  its  oxygen ;  and  as  it  nows  from 
the  tissues  it  is  dark,  and  will  become 
scarlet  again  on  its  passage  through  the 
lungs.  When  we  know  that  arterial 
blood  contains  carbonic  acid  as  well  as 
oxygen,  the  idea  suggests  itself  that  on 
parting  with  some  of  this  oxygen  it  might 
assume  the  dark  color,  owing  simply  to 
the  carbonic  acid  retained ;  but  this  idea 
is  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  unless  an  ex- 
change take  place,  no  oxygen  will  be  lib- 
erated. The  carbonic  acid  is  proved  to 
be  the  product  of  the  vital  activity  of  the 
tissues,  and  as  such  is  taken  up  by  the 
blood  in  exchange  for  its  oxygen ;  for  if 
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the  nerves  which  supply  a  lunb  be  cut, 
and  vital  activity  be  thus  arrested,  the 
current  of  blood  will  not  be  darkened  ; 
precisely  as  it  will  not  be  brightened  in 
its  passage  through  the  lungs,  if  there  be 
a  surplus  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  The 
experiments  of  Bruch*  are  very  instruct- 
ive on  this  point.  He  found  that  blood 
saturated  with  oxygen  became  darker  in 
vdcuo^  while  blood  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid  did  not  change  color. 

"What  causes  the  change  of  color  when 
venous  blood  is  submitted  to  oxygen? 
Formerly  it  was  held  to  be  due  to  the 
iron  in  the  discs ;  but  the  iron  may  be  re- 
moved without  this  removal  affecting  the 
phenomenon;  so  that  the  opinion  now 
held  is,  that  the  change  of  color  is  due 
solely  to  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
discs,  which  become  brighter  as  they  be- 
come more  concave,  and  darker  as  they 
become  more  convex.  Oxygen  renders 
them  concave,  carbonic  acid  renders  them 
convex. 

Arterial  blood  is  every  where  the  same : 
it  is  one  stream  perpetually  flowing  off 
into  smaller  streams,  but  always  the  same 
fluid  in  its  minutest  jills  as  in  its  larger 
currents.  Not  so  venous  blood.  That  is  a 
confluence  of  many  currents,  each  one 
bringing  with  it  something  from  the  soil 
in  which  it  arises ;  the  streams  issuing  out 
of  the  muscles  being  substances  unlike 
those  issuing  out  of  the  nervous  centers ; 
the  blood  which  hurries  but  of  the  inteS" 
tine  contains  substances  unlike  those  which 
hurry  out  of  the  liver.  The  waste  of  all 
the  organs  has  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
vessels  of  the  organs.  Wondrously  does 
the  complex  machine  work  its  many  pur- 
poses :  the  roaring  loom  of  Life  is  never 
for  a  moment  still,  weaving  and  weaving, 

"  Geburt  und  Grab, 
Ein  ewiges  Meer, 
Ein  wechselnd  Weben, 
Ein  gluhend  Leben.^^t 

Difficult  it  is  for  us  to  realize  to  ourselves 
the  fact  of  this  incessant  torrent  of  con- 
fluent streams  coursing  through  every 
part  of  our  bodies,  carrying  fresn  fuel  to 
feed  the  mighty  flame  of  life,  and  remov- 
ing all  the  ashes  which  the  flame  has  left. 
Sudden  agitation,  setting  the  heart  into 
more  impetuous  movement,  may  make  us 

*  Siebold  0  Kolliker :  Zeitschrift  fur  wisaeMchafi- 
Hche  Zoohffie,  Iv.  273. 

•f  Faust  **  Birth  and  the  grave,  an  eternal  ocean, 
a  cnanging  motion,  a  glowing  life." 


aware  that  it  is  throbbing  ceaselessly ;  or 
we  may  feel  it  beating  when  the  hand  is 
accidentally  resting  on  it  during  the  calm 
hours  of  repose ;  but  even  then,  when 
the  fact  of  the  heart's  beating  obtrudes 
itself  on  consciousness,  we  do  not  mentally 
pursue  the  current  as  it  quits  the  heart  to 
distribute  itself  even  to  the  remotest  part 
of  the  body,  and  thence  to  return  once 
more— we  do  not  follow  its  devious  paths, 
and  think  of  all  the  mysterious  actiotis 
which  attend  its  course.  If  for  a  moment 
we  could  with  the  bodily  eye  see  into  the 
frame  of  man,  as  with  the  microscope  we 
see  into  the  transparent  frames  of  some 
simpler  animals,  what  a  spectacle  would 
be  unvailed !  Through  one  complex  sys- 
tem of  vessels  we  should  see  a  leaping 
torrent  of  blood,  carried  into  the  depths, 
and  over  the  surfaces  of  all  the  organs,  at 
the  rapid  rate  of  one  foot  in  every  second, 
and  carried  from  the  depths  and  surfaces 
through  another  system  of  vessels,  back 
again  to  the  heart :  yet  in  spite  of  the 
countless  channels  and  the  crowded  com- 
plexity of  the  tissue,  no  where  should  we 
detect  any  confusion,  no  where  any  fail- 
ure. Such  a  spectacle  as  this  is  unvailed 
to  the  mental  eye  alone,  and  we  can  not 
contemplate  it,  even  in  thought,  without 
a  thrill. 

It  is  a  natural  question,  and  often  asked, 
but  difficult  to  answer.  What  quantity  of 
blood  circulates  every  minute  in  our 
bodies  ?  The  many  estimates  which  have 
been  made  need  not  here  be  given :  only 
those  of  Lehmann,  Weber,  and  Bisohoff 
now  command  general  attention.  Leh- 
mann says  that  his  friend  Weber  aided 
him  in  determining  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  two  decapitated  criminals.  The  quan- 
tity which  escaped  was  thus  estimated : 
Water  was  injected  into  the  vessels 
of  the  trunk  and  head,  until  the  fluid, 
escaping  from  the  veins,  had  only  a  pale 
red  or  yellow  color.  The  quantity  of 
blood  remaining  in  the  body  was  then 
calculated  by  instituting  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  solid  residue  of  this  pale  red 
aqueous  fluid  and  that  of  the  blood  which 
first  escaped.  The  living  body  of  one  of 
the  crimmals  weighed  60,140  grammes,* 
after  decapitation,  54,600  grammes,  con- 
sequently 5540  grammes  of  blood  had  es- 
caped; 28^560  grammes  of  this  blood 
yielded  5.36  or  soHd  residue;  60.5 
grammes  of  sanguineous  water,  collected 

*  A  Oramme  is  somewhat  more  than  fifteen  graxta. 
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after  the  injectioD,  yielded  3.724  of  solid 
substances.  There  were  collected  6050 
grammes  of  the  sangoineoas  water  that 
returned  from  the  veins,  and  these  con- 
tained 37.24  of  solid  residue,  which  corre- 
sponds to  1980  grammes  of  blood.  The 
estimate,  therefore,  turns  out  as  follows : 
5540  grammes  escaped  after  decapitation, 
and  1980  remained  in  the  body,  thus 
making  7520  grammes ;  in  other  words, 
the  weight  of  the  whole  blood  was  to  that 
of  the  body  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  8. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  account  of  the  ex- 
periment that  only  an  approximation 
could  be  arrived  at.  And  Bischoff^s  more 
recent  investigations  on  the  body  of  a 
criminal,  careiuUy  weighed  before  and 
after  decapitation,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  blood  amounted  to  9^  lbs.,  or  ex- 
(tctli/  one  fourteenth  of  the  whole  body.* 
This  nearly  corresponds  with  his  former 
investigations,  which  gave  the  weight  as 
one  thirteenth  of  the  whole  body.  If  we 
say  ten  pounds  for  an  adult  healthy  man, 
we  shall  probably  be  as  near  the  mark  a? 
possiUe.  The  quantity,  however,  neces- 
sarily varies  in  different  persons,  and  seems 
from  some  calculations  to  be  greater  in 
women  than  in  men.  In  the  seal  its 
quantity  is  enormous,  surpassing  that  of 
^  other  animals,  man  included. 

In  former  days,  blood-letting  was  one 
of  the  "heroic  arms"  of  medical  prac- 
tice ;  and  is  sometimes  almost  appalling 
to  read  of  the  exploits  of  practitioners. 
Haller  mentions  tne  case  of  a  hysterical 
woman  who  was  bled  one  thousand  and 
twenty  times  in  the  space  of  nineteen 
years ;  and  a  girl  at  Pisa  is  said  to  have 
been  bled  once  a  day,  or  once  every  other 
day,  during  several  years.  A  third  case 
he  mentions  of  a  young  man  who  lost 
Bcventy-five  pounds  of  blood  in  ten  days  : 
so  that  if  we  reckon  ten  pounds  as  the 
utmost  which  the  body  contains  at  any 
given  period,  it  is  clear  that  this  young 
man's  loss  must  have  been  repaired  almost 
immediately.  In  truth,  the  blood  is  in- 
cessantly being  abstracted  and  replaced 
during  the  ordinary  processes  of  life. 
"W^ere  it  not  continually  renewed,  it  would 
soon  vanish  altogether,  like  water  disap- 
pearing in  sand.  The  hungry  tissues  mo- 
mently snatch  at  its  materials  as  it  hur- 
ries through  them,  and  the  active  absorb- 
ents momently  pour  fresh  materials  into  it. 

In  contemplating  the  loss  of  blood  from 

«  See  his  Memoir  in  Siebold  u  KolUker:  ZeU- 
sclkiftj  iz.  72. 


wounds  or  hemorrhage,  and  ip  noting  how 
the  vital  powers  ebb  as  the  blood  flows 
out,  we  are  naturally  led  to  ask  whether 
the  peril  may  not  be  avoided  by  pouring 
in  fresh  blood.  The  idea  of  transfusion 
is  indeed  very  ancient.  But  the  ancients, 
in  spite  of  their  facile  credulity  as  to  the 
effect  of  any  physiological  experiments, 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. They  were  too  un^^cquainted  with 
physiology,  and  with  the  art  of  experi- 
ment, to  know  how  to  set  about  transfu- 
sion. Not  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  a  preparation  been 
made  for  such  a  trial.  The  experiments  of 
Boyle,  Graaf,  and  Fracassati,  on  the  in- 
jection of  various  substances  into  the 
veins  of  animals,  were  crowned  with  those 
of  Lower,  who,  in  1666,  injected  blood 
into  the  veins  of  a  dog.  Two  years  later 
a  bolder  attempt  was  made  on  man.  A 
French  mathematician,  Denis,  assisted  by 
a  surgeon,  having  repeated  with  si^ccess 
the  experiments  of  Lower,  resolved  to  ex- 
tend the  new  idea.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
a  human  patient  on  whom  the  plan  could 
be  tried  ;  but  one  evening  a  mad  man  ar- 
rived in  Paris  quite  naked,  and  he  was 
daringly  seized  by  Denis  as  the  fitting 
subject  for  the  new  experiment.  Eight 
ounces  ofcalf^s  blood  were  transfused  into 
his  veins.  That  night  he  slept  well.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  on  the  succeed- 
ing day;  he  slept  quietly,  and  awoke 
sane  I 

Great  was  the  sensation  produced  by 
this  success.  Lower  and  Kmg  were  em- 
boldened to  repeat  it  in  London.  They 
found  a  healthy  man  willing  to  have  some 
blood  drawn  from  him,  and  replaced  by 
that  of  a  sheep.  He  felt  the  warm  stream 
pouring  in,  and  declared  it  was  so  pleasant 
that  they  might  repeat  the  experiment. 
The  tidings  new  over  Europe.  In  Italy 
and  Germany  the  plan  was  repeated,  and 
it  now  seemed  as  if  transfusion  would  be- 
come one  more  of  the  "  heroic  arms  "  of 
medicine.  These  hopes  were  soon  dashed. 
The  patient  on  whom  Denis  had  operated 
again  went  mad,  was  again  treated  with 
transfusion,  and  died  during  the  operation. 
The  son  of  the  Swedish  minister,  who  had 
been  benefited  by  one  transfusion,  per- 
ished after  a  second.  A  third  death  was 
assigned  to  a  similar  cause ;  and  in  Apnl, 
1668,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  made  it 
criminal  to  attempt  transilision,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty  of  Pans. 
Thus  the  whole  thing  fell  into  discredit, 
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to  be  reyived  again  in  our  own  day,  and 
to  be  placed  at  last  on  a  scientific  basis. 

It  will  immediately  occur  to  the  physi- 
ologist who  reads  the  accoonts  of  these 
experiments,  that  transfusion  was  effected 
on  the  supposition  that  the  blood  of  all 
quadruped  was  the  same,  and  that  it  was 
indifferent  whether  a  man  receive  the 
blood  of  another  man,  or  of  a  sheep  or 
calf.  This  supposition  was  altogether  er- 
roneous. The  more  rigorous  investiga- 
tions of  the  moderns  have  established 
that  only  the  blood  of  animals  of  the  same 
species  can  be  transfused  in  large  quanti- 
ties without  fktal  results.  The  blood  of  a 
horse  is  poison'  in  the  veins  of  a  dog ;  the 
blood  ofa  sheep  is  poison  in  the  veins  of 
a  cat ;  but  the  blood  of  a  horse  will  re- 
vive the  hunting  ass.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows, that  when  transfusion  is  practiced 
on  human  beings,  human  blood  must  be 
employed ;  and  so  employed,  the  practice 
is  in  some  urgent  cases  not  only  safe,  but 
fortns  the  sole  remedy.  Blundell  has  the 
glory  of  having  revived  and  vindicated 
tins  practice,*  and  he  has  seen  his  idea 
amply  confirmed.  B^rard  cites  fifteen 
distinct  cases  of  hemorrhage  in  which 
transfusion  has  saved  life.f 

Seeing  that  blood  has  thus  a  power  of 
re&nimating  the  failing  body,  it  is  natural 
we  should  mquire  to  which  element  of  the 
blood  this  is  due — ^to  the  cells  or  the 
plasma  ?  We  know  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  blood  from  a  part,  or 
prevent  its  access  by  a  ligature  round  the 
arteries,  and  the  part  gradually  loses  all 
its  vital  properties;  but  even  after  the 
rigor  of  the  muscles  announces  death,  we 
have  only  to  readmit  the  blood  by  remov- 
ing the  ligature,  and  the  vitality  will  be 
restored.  Now  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  deprived  of 
its  cells  and  fibrine,  has  no  reSlnimating 
power  when  injected,  being  in  fact  not 
more  effective  than  so  much  warm  water. 
It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  bjood, 
deprived  of  its  fibrine  only,  produces  the 
same  effect  as  pure  blood,  whereby  it  ap- 
pears that  as  neither  the  plasma  nor  the 
fibrine  possesses  the  vivifying  power,  that 
power  must  belong  to  the  cells.  This  is  a 
great  step  gained,  but  the  restless  spirit  of 

*  BlundelL  "  Experiments  on  the  Tmnsfusion  of 
Blood."    Medieo-Chirvr.  lyans.  1818,  p.  66. 

f  Berard.  Cowra  de  PkysioL  ilL  220.  It  Ib  from 
this  woric,  and  the  Ltftma  of  Milne  Edwards,  that 
all  the  details  on  this  sobjeot  in  the  text  have  been 
taken. 


inquiry  can  not  content  itself  with  such  a 
gam,  and  it  asks,  what  gives  to  the  blood- 
cells  this  specific  power  ?  Let  us  see  the 
answer  that  can  be  made  to  such  a  ques- 
tion. 

We  know  that  the  cell9  carry  the  oxy- 
gen, either  in  slight  combinations  or  free, 
as  in  vesicles.  We  know  this,  because  we 
find  that  the  plasma  is  unable  to  absorb 
much  more  than  one  per  cent  of  its  volume 
of  oxygen,  whereas  the  blood,  containing 
cells,  absorbs  from  ten  to  thirteen  times 
that  amount.  The  change  of  color  they 
exhibit  as  they  take  up  or  give  out  oxygen, 
and  the  fact,that  if  they  are  placed  in  a  ves- 
sel containing  air,  they  absorb  oxygen  from 
that  air,  whereas  the  plasma  does  nothing 
of  the  kind,  are  proora  of  the  cells  being 
the  transporters  of  oxygen.  But  thb  is 
not  all.  The  experiments  of  M.  Brown- 
S6quard  establish  the  important  fact  that 
it  is  to  the  oxygen  carried  by  these  cells 
that  we  must  attribute  their  nutritive 
agency,  and  to  the  carbonic  acid  carried 
by  them  that  we  must  attribute  their 
atimvlating  agency.*  Blood  has  two 
offices :  it  furnishes  the  tissues  with  their 
pabulum,  and  it  stimulates  them  into  acti- 
vity. Unless  the  tissues  be  endowed  with 
certain  vital  properties,  they  can  not  be 
stimulated  into  activity ;  and  when  stimu- 
lated, this  activity  brings  about  a  destruc- 
tion, which  must  be  repaired.  If  stimu- 
lus be  applied  without  equivalent  nutri- 
tion, the  force  is  soon  exhausted.  This 
double  office  the  blood  performs,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Brown-Sequard,  chiefly  through 
the  oxygen,  as  the  agent  of  nutrition,  and 
of  carbonic  acid,  as  the  agent  of  excita- 
tion. Without  accepting  bis  conclusions 
in  all  their  absoluteness,  we  may  accept 
thus  much  of  them,  for  we  see  him  operat- 
ing on  dead  animals,  or  dead  parts  of 
animals,  by  means  o^  venous  blood  charged 
with  oxygen,  and  producing  therewith 
precisely  tne  same  effects  as  with  arterial 
blood ;  and  we  see  him  showing  that  ar- 
terial blood,  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
acts  precisely  as  venous  blood.  The  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  is  obvious,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  fluids  is  simply 
owing  to  the  difference  in  their  amounts 
of  oxygen.  He  takes  the  blood  from  a 
dog's  vein,  and  the  blood  from  its  artery, 
whips  both  till  the  fibrine  be  extracted, 
and  till  both  have  become  equally  scarlet 


*  Brown-S^nard :     JcumcH  de  la  Fhynoiogie, 
1858,  i  91. 
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from  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  He  then 
injects  one  of  these  fluids  into  the  ri^ht 
femoral  arterj  of  a  dead  rabbit,  in  which 
the  rigidity  of  death  has  set  in  for  ten 
minutes,  and  the  other  fluid  into  the  left 
femoral  artery.  The  result  is  precisely 
similar  in  both  limbs,  namely,  m  about 
five  minutes  both  recover  their  muscular 
irritability,  which  they  both  retain  for 
twenty  minutes.  Repeating  this  experi- 
ment with  blood  drawn  from  vein  and  ar- 
tery, but  charged  with  carbonic  acid  in- 
stead of  oxygen,  he  finds  a  similar  result 
as  to  the  exciting  power.  Having  thus 
made  clear  to  himself  that,  as  respects 
nutrition  and  excitation,  there  is  no  other 
difference  between  arterial  and  venous 
blood  than  is  assignable  to  their  differ- 
ences in  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  car- 
bonic acid  contained  in  each  ;  that  venous 
blood,  charged  with  oxygen,  acts  precisely 
as  arterial  blood  ;  and  that  arterial  blood, 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  acts  precisely 
as  venous  blood,  M.  Brown-Sequard  pro- 
ceeds with  his  demonstration,  that  unless 
the  blood  be  highly  oxygenated  it  has  no 
power  of  nourishing  the  tissues ;  and  un- 
less it  be  highly  carbonized,  it  has  no 
power  of  stimulating  them.  We  can  not 
here  afford  suflicient  space  to  give  any 
account  of  the  experiments  by  which 
these  conclusions  are  reached,  and  must 
refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  memoir  it- 
sel£*  But  as  the  idea  of  the  stimulating 
power  of  the  blood  residing  chiefly  in  the 
carbonic  acid,  will  be  novel  and  startling 
to  most  physiological  readers,  it  may  be 
useful  to  mention  one  of  the  experiments. 
A  rabbit  was  suffocated  ;  and,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  intestine  exhibited  very 
powerful  disorderly  movements.  Into  a 
coil  of  this  agitated  intestine  he  injected 
some  venous  blood  highly  oxygenated. 
Immediately  the  movement  ceased.  He 
then  injected  arterial  blood  highly  car- 
bonized^ and  the  movements  were  at  once 
resumed.  Again  he  injected  oxygenated 
blood,  and  again  the  movements  ceased, 
to  appear  on  the  second  injection  of  car- 
bonized blood.  "  It  is  possible,"  he  says, 
"  to  produce  two  conditions  of  the  organ- 
ism essentially  different,  one  of  which  con- 
aists  in  the  presence  of  a  greater  amount 
of  oxygen  than  usual,  both  in  the  venous 
and  in  the  arterial  blood,  the  other  of 
which  consists  in  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  acid  in  both  fluids.    In 

*  JauTfUtl  de  la  Physiobgie,  I  96. 


the  first  of  these  conditions,  life  ceases  in 
spite  of  the  extreme  energy  of  the  vital 
properties,  simply  because  the  stimulating 
power  of  the  blood  is  insuflScient.  In  the 
other  of  these  conditions,  the  stimulating 
power,  being  excessive,  causes  an  activity 
which  is  soon  spent,  because  it  can  not  be 
reproduced." 

Even  should  we  accept  to  the  full  the 
ingenious  hypothesis  just  propounded,  we 
must  guard  against  an  exaggeration  of  its 
application.  Oxygen  mav  be  the  one 
chief  condition  for  that  excnange  between 
the  blood  and  the  tissues  which  constitutes 
Nutrition,  and  without  a  due  supply  of 
oxygen  Nutrition  may  be  brougnt  to  a 
stand-still ;  but  we  sh^l  greatly  err  if  we 
suppose  that  oxidation  is  itself  the  process 
or  l^utrition,  or  that  the  cells  are  the  sole 
agents.  The  albumen,  the  fats,  and  the 
salts  which  the  tissues  draw  from  the 
blood,  are  not  drawn  from  the  cells,  but 
from  the  plasma.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
possible,  indeed  M.  Sequard's  experiments 
render  it  eminently  probable,  that  the 
blood-cells,  by  their  oxygen,  furnish  the 
indispensable  condition  of  Nutrition,  the 
pabtuum  being  furnished  by  the  blood- 

Elasma.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  cells, 
y  their  carbonic  acid,  furnish  the  condi- 
tion of  nervous  and  muscular  excitement ; 
so  that  arterial  blood,  containing  more 
than  its  usual  amount  of  carbonic  acid, 
causes  an  excess  of  the  stimulating  over 
the  repairing  processes.  This  will  account 
for  the  greater  cerebral  excitement  suc- 
ceeded by  languor  consequent  on  exposure 
to  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  a  theater,  a 
ball-room,  or  a  lecture-room. 

Such  is  the  wondrous  fluid  we  name 
Blood,  and  such  its  properties,  as  far  as 
Science  hitherto  has  learned  them.  Be- 
fore quitting  our  survey,  it  will  be  desira- 
ble to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  re- 
lation blood  bears  to  Nutrition,  since  that 
relation  is  not  generally  understood. 
Eveiy  one  knows  that  all  the  tissues  are 
nourished  by  the  blood.  But  in  what 
way  is  this  effected  ?  Blood,  in  itself^  is 
perfectly  incapable  of  nourishing  the  tis- 
sues— so  incapable  that,  if  it  be  poured  on 
them  from  the  rupture  of  a  vessel,  it 
hinders  nutrition,  and  acts  like  a  foreign 
substance.  Accordingly,  we  see  it  rigor- 
ously excluded  from  them,  shut  up  m  a 
system  of  closed  vessels ;  but  as  it  rushes 
along  these  ve,ssels,  certain  of  its  elements 
ooze  through  the  delicate  toaUs  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  furnish  a  plasma  from  which 
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the  tissues  are  elaborated.  In  exchange, 
certain  procluots  of  waste  are  taken  up  by 
the  blood,  and  carried  to  the  organs  of 
excretion.  An  image  may  render  the 
process* memorable.  The  body  is  like  a 
city  intersected  by  a  vast  network  of 
canals,  such  as  Venice  or  Amsterdam; 
these  canals  are  laden  with  barges  which 
carry  to  each  house  the  meat,  vegetables, 
and  groceries  needed  for  daily  use ;  and 
while  the  food  is  thus  presented  at  each 
door,  the  canal  receives  all  the  sewage  of 
the  houses.  One  house  will  take  one  kind 
of  meat,  and  another  house  another  kind, 
while  a  third  will  let  the  meat  pass,  and 
take  onlv  vegetables.  But  as  the  original 
stock  of  food  was  limited,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  demands  of  each  house  necessari- 
ly affect  the  supplies  of  the  others/  This 
is  what  occurs  in  Nutrition  :  the  muscles 
demand  one  set  of  principles,  the  nerves 
a  second,  the  bones  a  third,  and  each  will 
draw  from  the  blood  those  which  it  needs, 
allowing  the  others  for  which  it  has  no 
need  to  pass  on. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  a  luminous  con- 
ception, attributed  by  Mr.  Paget  to  Tre- 
viranus,  but  really  due  to  Casper  Fried- 
rich  Wolff,  ^hose  doctrine  of  epigenesis 
reposes  on  it ;  namely,  that  "  each  single 
part  of  the  body,  in  respect  of  its  nutri- 
tion, stands  to  the  whole  body  in  the  re- 
lation of  a  secreting  organ."  Mr.  Paget 
has  illustrated  this  idea  with  his  accus- 
tomed felicity.*  Every  part  of  the  body 
taking  from  the  blood  those  substances 
which  it  needs,  acts  as  an  excretory  or- 
^n,  inasmuch  as  it  removes  that  which, 
if  retained,  would  be  injurious  to  the  nu- 
trition of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Thus  the 
polypes  excrete  large  quantities  of  cal- 
careous and  silicious  earths :  in  the  polypes 
which  have  no  stony  skeleton,  these  earths 
are  absolutely  and  utterly  excreted ;  but 
in  those  who  have  a  skeleton,  they  are, 
though  retained  within  the  body,  vet  as 
truly  excreted  from  the  nutritive  flmd  and 
the  other  parts  as  if  they  had  been  thrown 
out  and  washed  away.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, our  bones  excrete  the  phosphates 
from  our  blood.    The  hair  in  its  constant 

frowth  not  only  serves  its  purposes  as 
air,  but  also  as  a  source  of  removal  from 
the  blood  of  the  various  constituents 
which  form  hair.  "And  this  excretion 
office  appears  in  some  instances  to  be  the 
only  one  by  which  the  hair  serves  the 

.  *  Paget :  Leetiares  on  Surgical  Pathology,  L  24,  e^  seq. 


purpose  of  the  individuals ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  foBtus.  Thus  in  the  foetus  of 
the  seals,  that  take  the  water  as  soon  as 
they  are  born,  and,  I  believe,  in  those  of 
many  other  mammals,  though  removed 
from  all  those  conditions  against  which 
hair  protects,  yet  a  perfect  coat  of  hair  is 
formed  within  the  uterus,  and  before,  or 
very  shortly  after  birth,  this  is  shed,  and 
is  replaced  by  another  coat  of  whoUy  dif- 
ferent color,  the  growth  of  which  begaa 
within  the  uterus.  Surely  in  these  cases 
it  is  only  as  an  excretion,  or  chiefly  as 
such,  that  this  first  growth  of  hair  serves 
to  the  advantage  of  the  individual."  .  Mr. 
Paget  also  applies  this  principle  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  rudimental  hair  which 
exists  all  over  our  bodies,  and  to  that  of 
many  other  rudimental  organs,  which  sab- 
serve  no  function  whatever.  He  also, 
without  apparently  being  aware  of  Wolff^s 
ideas  on  this  point,  apphes  it  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  embryonic  phases.  "  For  if 
it  be  influential  when  all  the  organs  are 
fully  formed,"  he  says,  "and  are  only 
growing  or  maiutaining  themselves,  much 
more  will  it  be  so  when  the  several  organs 
are  successively  forming.  At  this  time,  as 
each  nascent  organ  takes  from  the  nutri- 
tive material  its  appropriate  constituents, 
it  will  codperate  with  the  gradual  selMe- 
velopment  of  the  blood,  to  induce  in  it 
that  condition  which  is  essential,  or  most 
favorable,  to  the  formation  of  the  organs 
next  in  order  to  be  developed."  This 
principle  further  enables  us  to  understand 
now  tne  existence  of  certain  materials  in 
the  blood  may  determine  the  formation  of 
structures  in  which  these  materials  are  to 
be  incorporated ;  and  it  enables  us  to  un- 
derstand the  *'''  constitutional  disturbance," 
or  general  state  of  ill-health,  which  arises 
from  some  local  disturbance,  such  as  a 
cold  in  the  head ;  for,  "  if  each  part  in  its 
normal  nutrition  is  an  excreting  organ  to 
the  rest,  then  cessation  or  perversion  of 
nutrition  in  one,  must,  through  definite 
changes  in  the  blood,  affect  the  nutrition 
of  the  rest."  How  evidently  the  special 
condition  of  the  organism  determines  the 
growth  or  decrease  of  certain  organs, 
may  best  be  seen  in  the  sudden  develop- 
ment of  the  beard  and  the  voice  as  puberty 
approaches.  Birds  in  the  psuring  season 
acquire  their  most  brilliant  plumage,  and 
express  the  tumult  of  their  emotions  in 

Serpetual  song.    Stags  at  the  same  epoch 
evelop  their  antlers,  and  m^c  the  forest 
ring  with  their    hoarse   barking.     Mr. 
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Paget  justly  says :  "  When  two  or  more 
organs  are  thus  manifestly  connected  in 
nutrition,  and  not  connected  in  the  exer- 
cise of  any  external  office,  their  connec- 
tion is  because  each  of  them  is  partly 
formed  of  materials  lefl  in  the  blood  on 
the  formation  of  the  other."* 

Does  not  this  throw  a  new  light  upon 
the  blood  ?  and  do  you  not  therein  catch 
a  glimpse  of  many  processes  before  en- 
tirely obscure?  It  assures  us  that  the 
blood  is  not  "flowing  flesh" — la  chair 
couiante — as  Bordcu  c^led  it,  to  the  great 
deliffht  of  his  successors ;  nor  is  it  even 
liqmd  food.  It  is  an  organic  structure, 
incessantlypassing  through  changes,  which 
changes  are  the  conditions  of  all  develop- 
ment and  activity.  The  Food  and  Drink 
which  we  take  become  subjected  to  a 
complicated  series  of  digestive  processes. 
The  liquid  product  of  Digestion  is  carried 
into  the  blood-stream,  undergoing  various 
changes  in  its  route.  It  is  now  blood; 
but  other  changes  supervene  before  this 
blood  is  fitted  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
tissues;  and  then  certain  elements  pass 
from  it  through  the  walls  of  the  capilla- 
ries to  be  finally  assimilated  by  the  tissues. 
In  the  simpler  animals,  the  liquid  product 
of  digestion  is  itself  the  immediate  agent 
of  Nutritiop,  and  does  not  pass  through 
the  intermediate  stage  of  blood.  It  es- 
capes fron^  the  digestive  canal  into  the 
general  substance  of  the  body,  which  it 
permeates  and  nourishes  much  in  the  way 
that  tiie  blood-plasma  nourishes  the  sub- 
stance of  the  more  complex  animals.  But 
in  the  simplest  animals  there  is  not  even 
this  approach  to  blood.  There  is  no  li- 
quid product  of  digestion,  for  there  is  no 
aigestion  at  all,  the  water  in  which  these 
ammals  live  carrying  organic  matter  in 


•  Paget,  p.  32. 


solution ;  this  permeates  the  substance, 
and  is  assimilated :  thus  does  the  water 
play  the  part  of  blood,  carrying  the  food, 
and  carrying  away  the  waste.* 

Let  the  speculative  eye  traverse  the 
marvelous  scale  of  created  beings  up- 
wards, from  the  simplest  to  the  most  com- 
plex, and  it  will  observe  that  Assimilation 
first  takes  place  by  the  direct  relation  of 
the  organism  to  the  surrounding  medium ; 
next  arrives  the  interposition  of  agencies 
which  prepare  the  food  for  the  higher  ef- 
fects it  has  to  produce,  and  instead  of  re- 
lying on  organic  substances  in  solution, 
the  organism  is  seen  extracting  nutriment 
from  other  organisms ;  finally  is  seen  the 
operation  of  still  more  coimplicated  agen- 
cies, which  impress  on  the  digested  food 
still  higher  characters,  converting  it  into 
blood.  This  blood  is  retained  in  a  system 
of  vessels  every  where  closed.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  orifices  or  pores, 
it  is  distributed  impartially  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  organism,  and  it  is 
distributed  according  to  the  momentary 
requirements  of  each  part,  so  that  when 
an  organ  is  called  upon  to  put  forth  in- 
creased energy,  there  is  always  an  in- 
crease of  food  sent  to  supply  that  energy. 
If  the  stomach  h^  been  quiescent  for 
hours  while  the  brain  has  been  active,  the 
regulating  power  of  the  circulation  has 
adapted  the  supply  of  blood  to  each  organ ; 
and  no  sooner  will  the  stomach  be  called 
upon  to  exert  itself,  than  an  abundant 
supply  of  blood  will  instantly  be  directed 
to  it.  This  simple  and  beautiful  fact  in 
the  animal  economy  should  warn  men 
against  the  vicious  habit  of  studying  at  or 
shortly  after  meals,  or  of  tasking  the 
bmn  when  the  stomach  is  also  tasked. 


*  This  was  shown  at  length  in  a  former  number 
of  Maga,  June,  1857. 
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"  Thk  wonder  which  exceeds  all  others," 
observes  FliDf,  "  is  that  the  earth  exiatn 
a  UDgle  day  without  being  burnt  up."  If 
this  was  the  greatest  marvel  of  the  Roman 
natoralist,  with  his  limited  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  volcanic  phenomena,  surely 
it  may  be  oan  in  a  penod  when  at  least  .1 
superficial  knowledge  of  volcanic  action 
npon  the  fiice  of  oar  globe  is  so  widely 
extended,  and  when,  by  laborious  and  ac- 
curate researches  into  the  agency  of  tei- 
restrial  heat,  we  have  analogically  arrivel 
at  a  fair  conception  of  what  lies  under  our 
feet,  and  what  may  be  the  thermal  oondi- 
tion  of  the  central  portion  of  our  globo. 
Supposing  the  views  generally  entertaine'I 
by  naturi^  philosophers  reBpectina;  the  •- 
candescence  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
terior  of  our  planet  to  be  correct,*  then  wc 
all  walk,  not  upon  "the  solid  earth,"  as  19 
oommonly  sold,  but  upon  a  mere  pclUcli 
of  cool  matter,  the  toickncBS  of  which 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  eartli 
woold  represent  little  more  than  one  inch 
for  a  globe  whose  diameter  is  about  nine 
yards.  In  another  form  of  illustration, 
our  oool  and  firm  crust  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed the  proportion  of  the  thickness  of  » 
sheet  of  ordinary  p!^>er,  as  compared  with 
one  of  the  large  globes  employed  for  ge^- 
graphical  tuition.  In  a  sense,  then,  &r 
truer  than  Horace  ever  dreamed  of  when 
he  sung  the  strain,  we  may  say  to  every 
sojourner  upon  our  globe: 

"  Inetdit  per  *irnM 

Sappoiitju  cineri  doloao." 

*  Daeription  of  Active  and  E^nd  Vnleanoa.  3y 
CnABUESDAUBBHT,  M.D.,  F.RS.  Sto.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    IMS. 

HittorKaiand  Tbp«graphieal  Map  0/  Ou  Eraptiotra 
of  Etna,  fromOuEraof&e  SkaniioOa  promt  Tim^^ 
(1834.)     Bj  JOSZFH  Gemellaro. 

Carta  Ibpographiea  dtW  Etna,  (wilh  tho  Atlas.) 
Per  il  Baronb  Sakiobids  di  Waltebshauhik. 
Slcilia,  1836  b1  1843 ;  and  Berlin,  184G. 

Sambia  0/  a  yaturaiitL  By  A,  db  QcAiOBrAOis. 
fTiBDBlfttod.)    Two  Tola.     18B7. 

t  We  merely  represent  current  views  oa  thia 
point  Oar  own  would  rathor  tend  lo  coiocide  witl  1 
tlww  of  Mr.  Hoptdns,  which  ue  the  result  oT  pro- 
found toathematiwl  inrestigatioti,  and  ou  not  bo 
bm  sUted. 


The  nnmber  of  voloaooea  active  and 
semi-extinct  (called  by  the  Italians,  toffa- 
tuToa)  can  not  be  precisely,  bat  m«y  be 
approximately,  stated.  We  present  a 
tabolar  view  derived  from  two  authors, 
Girardin  and  Huot,  fthe  latter  dted  bjr 
M.  Quatrefages.)  This  tabular  view  will 
also  show  the  geographical  distribntitMi  of 
volcanoes,  and  their  numerical  relation  to 
continents  and  islands. 
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It  is  very  diffioolt  to  determine  even 
approximately  the  number  of  active  vol- 
canoes on  the  globe  at  the  present  time, 
since  travelers  disagree  in  attributing  ao- 
tivity  to  particular  examples;  some  i» 
gartung  those  as  extinct  which  others  oon- 
Bider  to  be  in  force.    A  list  of  those  noir 

S resumed  to  be  active  is  to  be  seen  in 
ohnston's  Physical  Atla»,  and  it  includes 
270,  of  which  190  are  found  on  tbeislaoda 
or  around  the  shores  of  the  FaciGo  Ocean. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  estimates  the  eruptions 
of  all  known  volcanoes  to  amount,  on  an 
average,  to  twenty  every  year.  Of  those 
volcanoes  which  are  situated  npon  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  (nearly  194  according 
to  Girardin,  and  373  according  to  Huot^ 
that  is,  according  to  both  estimates,  about 
two  units  of  the  whole  number  —  many 
occur  in  plains  but  little  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  aud  at  considerable 
distances  from  other  mountains,  so  as  to 
appear  isolated.  When  so  situated,  it 
may  bo  fairly  presumed,  that  the  voloanio 
mountains  have  risen  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  by  the  effects  of  the  BubaqneooB 
agency,  and  that  the  pUuns  which  miroiind 
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them  have  been  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
the  materials  ejected  from  the  orifices  of 
the  volcanoes.  In.  support  of  this  view, 
the  upper  layers  of  the  soils  of  such  plains 
are  almost  entirely  composed  of  material 
derived  from  the  deposition  of  volcanic 
matter,  and  they  rest  on  a  thick  stratum 
of  such  matter.  We  shall  presently  ex- 
plain Yon  Buch's  theory  of  upheavals  in 
connection  with  a  description  of  Etna. 
He  was  the  first  to  show  that  large  volca- 
noes did  not  originate  from  the  simple  ac 
cumulation  of  these  products,  but  that  they 
had  been  elevated  together  with  the  con- 
solidated masses.  Several  volcanoes  seem 
to  be  the  fiery  centers  of  a  large  volcanic 
district,  which  surrounds  them  in  circles 
of  greater  or  lesser  extent.  These  are 
generally  the  loftiest  peaks  of  whole  groups 
of  craters  which  are  crowded  together, 
and  of  which  one  or  other  has  at  some 
time  shown  signs  of  activity.  Among  such 
central  volcanoes  are  Vesuvius,  Etna,  the 
Peak  of  Teyde  in  Teneriffe,  the  Pico  of  the 
Azores,  the  volcano  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
famous  for  its  mighty  and  frequent  out- 
bursts ;^  Mount  Erebus,  about  12,500  feet 
high,  discovered  not  many  years  since  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean,  under  south  latitude 
78^;  and  Mouna  Loa,  with  Mouna  Eea, 
in  Hawaii,  which  are  about  the  highest 
known  island  mountains,  reaching,  as  they 
do,  the  one  to  an  elevation  of  13,760  feet, 
and  the  other  to  13,950  feet,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  crater  on  one  of 
these  mountains  will  presently  bo  the  sub- 
ject of  our  description. 

With  reference  to  the  small  crater 
cones  which  surround  a  central  volcano, 
we  are  generally  acquainted  with  one 
eruption  of  each,  namely,  that  to  which 
they  owe  their  origin,  and  before  and  af- 
ter which  the  volcanic  agency  has  found 
an  outlet  at  some  other  point,  more  or  less 
distant. .  Thus  the  whole  group  of  the  Ca- 
nary Islands  rests  upon  one  volcanic  hearth, 
over  which  each  of  these  islands  was 
reared  up  firom  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

All  that  has  been  observed  of  Vesuvius 
confirms  the  opinion  that,  together  with 
the  PhlegraBan  fields  of  Puzzuoli,  and  with 
the  neighboring  islands,  it  forms  a  single 
volcanic  district,  of  which  the  mountain 
itself  is  the  center,  and  that  an  outburst  at 
any  particular  spot  within  this  circle  tends 
to  prevent  another  in  any  oth^r  part  of  the 
same  district.  But  we  can  not  extend  this 
connection  beyond  the  particular  district ; 


for  upon  consulting  a  list  of  the  known 
explosions  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  (as  tab- 
ulated by  Hoff  and  Daubeny,)  from  the 
date  of  the  earliest  recorded  eruptions  of 
Etna,  namely,  B.C.  480,  427,  and  896,  and 
continued  down  to  the  year  1842,  we  find, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  these 
eruptions  exhibit  little  synchronism^  and 
that  the  nearest  coincidence  was  in  1694 
and  in  181 1,  when  the  outbursts  from  these 
mountains  occurred  within  a  month  of 
each  other.  On  eight  several  occasions 
an  interval  of  less  than  half  a  year  ap- 
peared between  them,  but  no  other  strik- 
mg  coincidences  appear ;  and  therefore  we 
regard  each  as  a  central  volcano  of  a  con- 
nected system,  dissociated  from  other 
systems. 

A  considerable  number  of  fiery  moim- 
tsdns  lie  in  a  line  one  after  another,  in  a 
long  cleft  rent  through  the  crust  of  the 
earth;  and  they  are  frequently  grouped 
in  double  rows  or  chains,  which  bound  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Such  have  been 
called  linear  or  chain  volcanoes.  To  this 
denomination  belong  the  numerous  volca- 
noes of  Iceland,  of  which  at  least  seven 
are  still  considered  to  be  partially  active, 
the  highest  mountain  in  Iceland  being  one 
—  namely,  PerafarJokul  —  five  thousand 
six  hundred  feet  in  hight.  In  other  parts 
of  the  volcanic  belt  tnat  runs  across  t&is 
island,  enormous  clefts  have  been  torn 
open,  from  which  streams  of  lava  have 
flowed  forth  to  a  length  and  breadth  which 
have  scarcely  been  equaled  in  any  other 
volcanic  country.  At  the  extraordinary 
eruption  of  Skdptar  J6kul*  in  1783,  three 
fire-spouts  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  then 
formed  a  torrent  of  burning  lava,  that 
flowed  steadily  for  six  weeks,  and  ran  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles  to  the  sea  in  a 
broken  breadth  of  nearly  twelve  miles. 
The  Lipari  Isles  appear  to  be  the  loftiest 
crater-crests  of  a  volcanic  tract  of  consid- 
erable length,  among  which  Stromboli  is 
ever  active.  The  western  row  of  the  lesser 
Antilles  forms  a  connective  chain  of  vol- 
canic islands.  On  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica a  great  number  of  burning  mountains 
rise  up  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras. 
They  generalf^  form  the  highest  portions 
of  the  mountam  crests,  and  twelve  mav  be 
regarded  as  chain  volcanoes.  Of  these 
are  the  long  row  of  Chilian  volcanoes,  of 
which  Aconcagua,  nearly  in  the  latitude 


*  Skiptar  Jokul,   or  Tdkul,   signifies   "finow 
Mountain." 
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of  Valparaiso,  is  twenty-four  thousand  feet 
inhight.  These  volcanoes  stretch  almost 
in  a  straight  line  along  the  coast,  from  46^ 
to  29°  south  latitude. 

Farther  north,  in  the  ch^n  of  the  Andes, 
lie  the  lofty  volcanoes  of  Bolivia  and  Up- 
per Peru.  The  high  land  of  Quito  is  de- 
scribed by  Humbolat  asbeing  an  enormous 
volcanic  vault,  and  is  bounded  by  two 
lines  of  burning  mountains,  amongst  which 
are  Sangay,  Tunguragua,  Cotopaxi,  eight- 
een thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  hight ;  Antisana,  no  less  than 
nineteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level;  also  Pinchincha  and  Imbaruru, 
The  underground  fire  breaks  forth  some- 
times from  one,  and  sometimes  from  an- 
other, of  these  openings,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  bo  separate  volcanoes;  and 
Humboldt  states  that,  during  his  long 
stay  at  Quito,  not  a  month  passed  in  which 
there  were  not  heard  awful  noises,  with 
or  without  earthquakes,  beneath  their  feet. 

In  Central  America,  we  find  in  Gaute- 
mala,  lying  between  the  northern  and 
southern  continents,  about  forty  volcanoes 
crowded  together.  All  of  these  follow 
the  various  bends  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  an 
almost  unbroken  row.  One  of  the  most 
terrific  examples  of  volcanic  activity,  both 
in  f  egard  to  tne  quantity  of  matter  thrown 
up,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  accompany- 
ing phenomena,  was  an  outburst  of  Cose- 
qmva  in  Nicaraffua,  a  volcanic  hill  only  five 
hundred  feet  high,  standing  in  a  tongue 
of  ground  in  the  bay  of  Fonseca,  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  began  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1835,  and  lasted  several  days. 
The  country  round,  over  a  space  of  forty- 
three  leagues  across,  was  wrapped  in  im- 
penetrable darkness.  The  shore  of  the 
ueadland  was  pushed  800  feet  out  into  the 
sea  by  the  fall  of  ashes,  and  two  islands  of 
slag  and  cinders  were  thrown  up  in  the 
bay.  The  fine  dust  was  carried  by  the 
wind  as  far  as  Jamaica,  and  an  English 
vessel  was  covered  with  the  floating  pu- 
mice at  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles 
out  at  sea. 

The  line  of  Mexican  volcanoes  is  well 
known,  and  includes  the  k>fty  cone  of 
Colima,  and  the  ever-burnmg  Popocata- 
petl,  seventeen  thousand  feet  high.  An- 
other, of  scarcely  less  hight,  is  Orizala. 
On  a  scale  which  equals  or  perhaps  sur- 
passes that  of  the  Andes,  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  volcanic  action  which  com- 
mences on  the  north  with  the  Aleutian 
Isles,  in  Russian- America,  and    extends 


first  in  a  westerly  direction  for  nearly  two 
hundred  geo^aphical  miles,  and  then 
southwards,  without  interruption,  through- 
out a  space  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
degrees  of  latitude,  to  the  Moluccas, 
where  it  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  south 
coast,  while  the  principal  train  continues 
westerly  through  Sumbawa  and  Java  to 
Sumatra,  and  then  in  a  north-westerly  di- 
rection to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  This  im- 
mense volcanic  line  may  be  said  to  follow 
throughout  its  course  the  external  border 
of  the  continent  of  Asia;  whilst  the 
branch  striking  south-east  from  the  Mo- 
luccas passes  fi'om  New-Guinea  to  Kew- 
Zealana,  conforming,  though  not  strictly, 
to  the  outline  of  Australia.  In  Java 
alone  there  are  said  to  be  thirty-eight 
considerable  volcanoes,  some  of  which  are 
twelve  thousand  feet  high.  These  rarely 
emit  lava,  but  they  discharge  quantities 
of  sulphur  and  sulphurous  vapors,  and 
rivers  of  mud  issue  from  them.  'The 
careful  observer.  Dr.  Junghuhn,  has  with 
his  Travels  in  Java  presented  us  with  an 
atlas,  in  which  are  interesting  sketches  of 
principal  craters.  Of  these  we  may  specii^ 
the  Gralung  Gung,  or  Galongoon,  which 
in  1822  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
destructive  eruptions  of  modern  date. 

As  the  reader  will  feel  more  interest  in 
descriptions  of  particular  volcanoes,  and 
their  most  important  phenomena,  we  pro- 
ceed to  describe  that  famous  mountain 
Etna,  omitting  to  notice  Vesuvius,  as 
being  better  known  and  more  frequently 
described,  as  well  as  inferior  in  magni- 
tude. 

The  outline  of  this  volcano  forms  an  ir- 
regular circle  of  considerably  more  thim 
one  hundred  miles  in  extent,  a  more  or 
less  prominent  range  of  bights  separating 
it  at  almost  every  point  from  the  sur- 
rounding plain.  An  arched  plateau^ 
which  marks  the  actual  limits  of  the  vol- 
cano, rises  above  these  bights  on  all 
sides  towards  the  mountiun,  by  aninsen* 
sible  inclination  of  two  or  three  degrees. 
This  mountain  pedestal  supports  an  ell^ 
tical  cone,  the  sides  of  wmch  form  the 
lateral  declivities  of  Etna,  having  a  tolera- 
bly regular  inclination  of  about  seven  or 
eight  degrees.  These  lateral  slopes  abut 
on  the  central  elevation,  (the  Mongtibdlo 
of  the  Sicilians,)  the  highest  part  of  which 
is  terminated  by  a  sn^  inclined  plane, 
(the  Piano  dd  i^go^  which  is  itself  sur- 
rounded by  the  terminal  cone,  in  which 
lies  the  great  crater.    Towards  the  east) 
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two  narrow  and  almost  abrupt  craters  de-  lateral  declivities,  and  a  ffreat  portion  of 

taoh  themselves  from  the  Piano  del  Lago^  the  central  elevation  of  tne  mountain, 

and,  forming  a  part  of  the  central  eleva-  The  third  zone,  which  is  named  ''  the 

ti<m,  inclose,  as  it  were  with  two  arms,  a  desert  region,"  (regione  deserta^)  occupies 

great  valley  known  by  the  name  of  the  the  space  from  the  limit  of  the  second 

Vai  del  Bovey  presently  to  be  described,  zone  to  the    summit.      It  is  in   reality 

Mount  Etna  rises  in  a  pyramidal  form,  nothing  more  than    a  vast    wilderness, 

and  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  distinctly  wherein  an  incessant  contest  is  waged  be- 

defined    region,  to    a    hight    of  nearly  tween  the  fire  smouldering  beneath  the 

11,000  feet.      Its  absolute  hight  varies  rocks,  and  the  anoto  which  covers  the  de- 

with  that  of  the  cone  which  terminates  it ;  clivities  and  the  summit  during  the  greater 

and  as  the  latter  is  modified  by  every  portion  of  the  year.      So  remarkable  a 

eruption,  new  measurements  are  frequently  contrast  has,  as  may  be  supposed,  afforded 

required.    Admiral  Smyth  obtained  his  opportunities  for  poetical  antitheses  or  al- 

result    by     trigonometrical    operations,  lusions  from  the  times  of  the  Roman  poets 

which  gave  the    hight  as  10,874    feet,  to  our  own  day.    It  led  SiUus  Italicus  to 

Sir  John  Herschel  found  the  height  by  sing: 
barometrical  observations  to  be  10,872^ 

feet.     The  mean  is  10,873  feet.     But  the  '' Summo  eana  jugo  eohibet,  mYobiU  dictu, 

summit  exists  no  Wer  and  it  would  ap^  IX^-&7^1?^  ^^^""^^ 
pear  that  the  actaal  hight  scarcely  eqaals 

that  ofanother  point  of  the  crater,  wlich  n^jg  than  two  hundred  conical  emi- 

was  found  by  the  same  observer  to  be  nences,  varying   in  hight,  but  generally 

forty-three  feet  lower  than  the  former,  ^f  ^  very  regular  form,  and  hollowed  in 

The  present  hight,  then,  may  be  teken  as  t^eir  interior  into  a  sort  of  funnel-like 

10,880  feet.    The  base  is  from  thirty  to  cavity,  are  scattered    from  the  extreme 

for^  miles  in  diameter.  limits  of  the  cultivated  region  as  &r  as  the 

The  great  extent  of  surfece,  and  the  Piano  del  Zago.    These  extraneous  cones 

iSicility  with  which  the  eye  can  embrace  are  likesomanf  blow-holes,  through  which 

every  part  ofthe  mountain  range,  impart  1^^  subterranean  fires  have  made  their 

to  Etna  an  anpearance  far  from  menacing  ^j  different  epochs.    AU  appear  to 

and  nnriffhtry,  whUe  the  eye  follows  its  y^q  exclusively  formed  of  ashes  and  scoria, 

broad  and  finely-developed  outhne,  which  ^nd  to  belong  to  the  present  geological 

rises  m  apparently  gentle  slopes  to  the  o^.^.    Most  of  them  are  scattered  over 

cidmmatingpomt.^^  Pmdar  styled  it  "the  ^i^g  ^^^g^^  rggjon^  raising  their  summits 

column  of  heaven."          ,  ,.  .  .        ,  . .  far  above  the  trees,  which  are  either  green 

A  certain  topographical  division  of  this  ^j.  i,„e^  according  as  their  formation  is  of 
mountain  has  long  been  recognized.  It  ^^^5  ^^  i^  ancient  date.  These  second- 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  three  „y  volcanoes  occur  in  the  ascent  of  the 
concentno  regions  or  zones,  which  are  mountMn,  and  but  a  smaU  number  are  to 
readily  ^tmgnishable.                ,_      ,      ,  be  found  near  the  summit. 

The    first  zone    comprises   the   levd  rj^^  ascent  by  a  recent  scientific  travel- 

groimd  ;  and  this  is  the  region  celebrated  ^  Quatrefeges,  furnishes  us  with  par- 

tor  the  fertihty  of  its  soil,  the  clearness  of  tioulais  from  which  we  may  imagine  an 

the  atmosphere,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  ascent  of  our  own.    That  «avant  describes 

climate.    Nuinerons  cultivators  have  from  y^^^  ^^  ^         ^^    of  advance  we  tread 

the  eariiest  times  occupied  this  distnct.  „        ^  g^ji  covered  with  rich  crops  of 

On  this  narrow  space  sixty-five  townships  ^^  ^^^  ^y^g  groves, 
or  villages  are  grouped  together,  which 

(according  to  Gemellaro)  contsdn  a  popu-  <•  Wo  pass  through  villages  in  which  every 
lation  of  about  300,000  persons — a  num-  thing  announces  ease  and  competency.  On  the 
ber  which  seems  surprising  in  such  a  road-side,  charming  cottages,  or  small  comfort- 
country.  '^^^  &nn-stead8,  the  whitewashed  walls  of  which 

Th^  l^^^^A  ./>n»  to  tVt^  w/^n/l«  r-t^r^nr,  are  half-hiddeo  beneath  the  luxuriant  tendrils 

The  second  zone  is  the  ^ffjregum,  ^^  ^^^  ^,j,     ^^  richly-laden  frait- 

{dbotco,  ngtone  tUvosa,)  mi  It  owes  itH  ^^^  But  the  ground  U  a  bed  of  volcanic  dn- 
title  to  the  thick  forest  with  which  it  was  ^g^g .  ^^  waving  crops,  the  richly-laden  cherry- 
formerly  covered,  and  which  still,  at  dif-  orchards,  the  pomegranate  trees,  the  flowering 
ferent  points,  partially  shades  this  part  of  orange,  have  all  sprung  up  on  lava,  which  has 
the  mountain.    This  district  comprises  the  scarcely  been  pulyerized  by  the  slow  action  of 
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time.  The  loyely  Tillages  through  which  we 
passed,  the  charming  country-houses  which  we 
stopped  to  admire,  are  built  with  lava  and  ce- 
mented with  potMclane, 

*'Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  the  very  verge  of 
an  ancient  crater  has  served  for  the  site  of  some 
smiline  cottage  whoso  beauty  had  attracted  our 
attention.  At  every  step  we  take,  we  are  tra- 
versing or  skirting  along  some  more  recent  lava 
bed,  whose  arid  and  upheaved  cheir^  covers 
fields  which  were  once  as  fertile  as  those  which  it 
now  intersects  in  the  form  of  a  large  black  dyke. 
Every  where  by  the  side  of  present  happiness 
and  wealth  we  see  the  phantom  of  past  desola- 
tion and  misery,  making  us  tremble  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

"  This  feeling  more  especially  arises  when  we 
see  rising  behind  the  nouses  of  Nicolosi  the 
double  summit  of  Monti  Rossi.  This  is  the 
crater  which  in  1669  buried  under  a  shower  of 
ashes  all  the  neighboring  country,  and  even 
threatened  Catania  with  complete  destruction, 
although  situated  more  than  twelve  miles'  dis- 
tance from  it  Excavated  by  the  violence  of  the 
eruption  which  produced  it,  it  has  preserved  the 
form  of  two  cones  in  juxtaposition,  and  both 
rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  the 
dark  red  color  of  their  scorisB  contrasting  in  the 
most  striking  manner  with  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects. A  stream  of  gigantic  scorise  issues  from 
the  base  of  this  mountain,  and,  bending  in  a 
southerly  direction,  falls  into  the  sea  to  the 
south-west  of  Catania,  being  more  than  three 
miles  wide  in  several  parts  of  its  course.  Not  a 
blade  of  grass  grows  on  the  rocks,  which  seem 
to  repulse  every  form  of  vegetation,  excepting 
here  and  there,  where  a  few  lichens  appear  to 
struggle  for  their  mere  existence  in  thin  and  ir- 
regular patches.  The  cheire  here  possesses  no 
other  soil  than  that  which  has  been  transported 
to  it. 

"We  continued,"  says  M.  Quatrefages,  "to 
ascend  beneath  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  The 
path,  becoming  more  and  more  steep,  passed 
along  a  loose  soil  almost  entirely  formed  of  de- 
composed lava.  From  time  to  time  it  traversed 
some  uncovered  lava  stream,  or  wound  round 
the  base  of  some  ancient  crater  which  is  now 
covered  by  vegetation,  and  stands  forth  like  a 
pyramid  of  verdure.  The  fruitfulness  of  the 
woody  region  is  remarkable ;  for  here  the  flora 
of  Etna,  which  is  so  rich  in  ppccies,  seems  at 
every  step  to  dispute  possession  of  the  ground 
with  the  volcano,  which  is  incessantly  threaten- 
ing it  This  struggle  gives  rise  to  the  most 
stnking  contrasts ;  for  absolute  sterility  is  often 
in  immediate  juxtapotition  with  the  richest  ve- 
getation, as  was  forcibly  exemplified  in  this  part 
of  our  excursion.  For  here  all  the  slopes  situ- 
ated to  the  left  of  our  road  were  concealed  be- 
neath a  thick  covering  of  green,  surrounded 


*  Uheiire  or  sckiarra  is  the  name  in  the  Sicilian 
patois  given  to  the  suriaco  of  a  lava-bed  which  has 
cooled  on  slightly  inclined  slopes  in  sach  a  manner 
as  to  become  ohargod  ^-ith  more  or  leas  considerable 
blocks  of  the  aamo  substance. 


here  and  there  by  trees  which  looked  as  if  they 
were  merely  balanced  on  their  denuded  roots. 
A  few  shepherds  (followed  by  numerous  herds^ 
who  had  watched  us  pass  with  an  air  of  iDdi^ 
ference,  imparted  animation  to  the  scene.  The 
shallow  ground  Ijring  to  our  right  presented  an 
equally  striking  aspect ;  but  above  us  lay,  like 
petrified  torrents  and  cascades,  the  enormous 
lava-beds  of  the  BocearelU  del  Jruoeo,  those  twin 
craters  which  in  1766  destroyed,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Qemellaro,  more  thui  a 
million  of  oaks  in  this  part  of  the  forest 

"After  two  hours'  march  we  reached  the 
border  of  the  wood,  and  the  Goia  del  Boieo,  a 
small  hut  which  is  built  opposite  to  the  GroUa 
del  Capre,  It  was  past  mid-day.  We  had 
already  reached  a  hight  of  6288  feet  above  the 
point  from  which  we  started,  and  there  re- 
mained only  about  8000  feet  more  to  climb  in 
order  to  reach  the  Caea  Gemellaro,  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  roughest  part  of  the  excursion. 
After  a  short  siesta  we  resumed  the  ascent,  and 
entered  the  desert  region. 

"  Here  the  vegetation  decreases  so  suddenly 
that  it  seems  almost  wholly  to  disappear.  Tm 
477  species  of  plants  which  grew  in  the  woody 
region,  are  here  reduced  to  about  eighty,  among 
which  we  must  include  more  than  twenty 
species  of  lichens :  but  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  is 
to  bo  seen  in  these  solitudes.  The  flora  of  Etna 
is  here  only  represented  by  a  few  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  plants,  which  are  scattered  in  tufts  in 
the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  upon  some  of  the 
slopes  formed  by  the  ancient  lapilU,  [a  term 
applied  to  fragments  of  light  scorisQ,  the  avera^ 
size  of  which  is  about  that  of  a  walnut]  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  desolate 
than  this  part  of  the  mountain.  Our  eyes  were 
wearied  with  gazing  on  these  slopes,  which 
were  uniformly  covered  with  old  lava,  or  with 
gray  ashes.  The  path  now  became  scaroely 
perceptible.  At  the  foot  of  Montagnuola,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  the  secondary  cones 
of  the  mountain,  the  guides  showed  us  the 
glaciers  of  Catania,  which  consist  of  vast  masses 
of  snow  regularly  arranged  below  a  thin  stratum 
of  sand.  A  little  higher  up,  the  snow  was  com- 
pletely uncovered." 

The  trayelers  pursued  their  ascending 
course  until  they  found  themselyes  at  the 
base  of  the  cone,  and  then  began  an  as- 
cent which  they  considered 

"  fhUy  as  arduous  as  that  of  Stromboli.  The 
stones  and  sand  crumbled  away  at  every 
moment  fr^m  under  our  feet^  untu,  by  the  di- 
rection of  our  guide,  we  struck  upon  a  laya*bed 
lying  somewhat  further  west  At  last  we 
reached  the  crater,  where  we  stood  motionless, 
wr^>t  in  the  contemplation  of  the  spectacle 
presented  to  us.  At  our  feet  yawned  the  great 
crater.  It  was  not  hero  a  shnplo  inverted  cone 
or  funnel,  as  we  had  observed  in  all  the  second- 
ary cones,  and  which  is  the  case  even  on  the 
summit  of  Vesuvius  itself;  nor  did  we  see  be- 
fore us  that  unifbrm  blackness  of  the  rocks  and 
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ashes    which   characterizes   StrombolL      The 
^ects  of  the  eruption  of  the  preceding  year 
vrcre  still  apparent ;  and  the  crater  of  Etna,  at 
the  period  of  our  visit,  had  the  appearance  of  a 
deep  and  irregular  valley  beset  with  points  and 
capes,  and  formed  by  abrupt  slopes,  bristling 
with  enormous  scoriso    and    blocks  of  lava, 
heaped  up  in  masses,  or  rolled  and  twisted  in  a 
thousand  different  ways  by  the  force  of  the 
▼olcanic  action,  or  the  accidental  influences  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  in  the  act  of 
lalling.      The    blue,  green,  and  white    lava, 
stained  here  and  there  with  broad  black  patches 
or  8tr»id£s  of  dull  red,  made  the  livid  color  of 
the  surrounding  rocks  still  more  striking.    A 
death-like  silence  reigned  over  the  chaos  ;  long 
lines  of  white  vapor  were  noiselessly  escaping 
from  a  thousand  different  fumaroles,  and,  trail- 
ing slowly  along  the  sides  of  the  crater,  carried 
to  the  spot  where  we  were  standing  suffocating 
emanations  of  sulphurous   and  hydrochloric 
acids.     The  pale  light  of  the  moon,  joined  to 
the  rising  dawn,  was  a  fit  accompaniment  to  this 
wfld  scene,  whose  grand  and  truly  supernatural 
ohoracter  no  langiia^  can  adequately  express. 

"  The  soil  on  which  we  were  treading  was 
entirely  composed  of  cinders  and  scorisB,  and 
was  humid  and  warm,  and  covered  with  a  white 
coating  that  looked  like  hoar  frost  This  hu- 
midity was  the  acid  emitted  from  the  crater, 
whidi  moistened  and  corroded  every  thing  that 
came  in  contact  with  it ;  while  the  silvery  film 
on  which  a  few  crystals  were  sparkling,  was  a 
deposit  of  sulphur  sublimated  by  the  volcanoes, 
and  of  the  salts  formed  by  the  chemical  reac- 
tions which  were  incessantly  occurring  in  this 
formidable  laboratory."  [According  to  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  the  salts  are  principallv  sulphates.] 
••By  following  the  narrow  ridge  which  oorders 
the  crater  to  tiie  south,  we  reached  the  highest 
point,  which  is  situated  on  its  eastern  extremi- 
ty. Here  an  indescribable  spectacle  presented 
itself  to  our  gaze.  The  sky  was  perfectly  pure, 
the  air  was  exquisitely  transparent,  while  the 
horizon  (which,  from  the  shortness  of  the 
twilight,  was  now  brightly  illumined)  ap- 
peared to  have  no  other  limits  than  those  which 
resulted  from  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  sur- 
fiuse.  From  our  lofty  pedestal  wo  looked  down 
a  depth  of  four  or  five  thousand  feet  upon  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Pelorian  and  Medonian 
mountains,  while  the  whole  of  Sicily  lay  spread 

before  us  as  on  a  map Wrapt  in  mute 

admiration,  we  cast  our  eyes  from  one  extremi- 
ty to  the  other  of  this  immense  circle,  when, 
suddenly,  the  guide  exclaimed',  ^Eccolof  eceo  il 
§oUP  and,  truly,  tiiere  was  the  sun;  which, 
raising  its  ensanguined  orb  before  us,  bathed  in 
one  universal  tinge  of  purple  earth,  sea,  and 
skj^  and  projected  to  tiie  very  limits  of  the 
horizon,  and  across  the  entire  island,  the  gigan- 
tic shadow  of  Etna,  which,  becoming  more  and 
more  contracted,  grew  also  more  distinct  in 
proportion  as  the  sun  rose  higher  above  the 
Ionian  sea. 

••  light  vapors  were  now  every  where  curling 
upwards  from  the  earth,  as  it  began  to  be 


warmed  by  the  rising  sun.  First  thin  and 
airy,  thev  gradually  thickened,  and  soon  con- 
tracted the  horizon  on  every  side.  After  throw- 
ing one  last  look  at  the  valley  of  the  crater,  we 
left  our  place  of  observation,  and  descended 
towards  the  foot  of  a  mamelon  which  lay  to  the 
east  Our  guide  soon  stopped  us  near  a  nar- 
row and  steep  declivity  which  was  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  rounded  margin  of  the  cone, 
and  abutted  upon  a  precipice  which  descended 
to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet  Here  we 
saw  him  roll  up  his  sleeve  and  apply  it  to  his 
mouth,  a  proceeding  which  he  signified  by 
signs  that  we  must  imitate,  rushing  forward 
across  the  slope  as  he  exclaimed :  ^Fate  presto  P 
Without  hesitation  we  followed  him,  and  speedi- 
ly reached  the  margin  of  the  mouth  which,  in 
1842,  had  thrown  its  lava  into  the  Ytl  del  Bove ; 
and  which,  being  rcOpened  by  the  eruption  of 
1848,  appeared  still  to  threaten  the  neighboring 
district  From  the  depths  of  these  abysses  we 
had  from  time  to  time  heard  rolling  peals  oi 
subterranean  thunder.  Here  all  description 
becomes  absolutely  impossible. 

"  A  vast  irregular  circular  inclosure,  formed 
by  perpendicular  walls,  encircled  the  chasm. 
To  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpement,  a 
large  blow-hole  had  opened,  from  which  darted 
forth  eddies  of  fiery  red  smoke.  In  the  center, 
to  the  right,  every  where  lay  enormous  blocks 
of  lava,  which  had  been  shivered,  cracked,  and 
torn,  some  black,  others  of  a  dark  red,  but  all 
exhibiting  in  their  crevices  the  vivid  tints  of 
the  lava  from  which  they  had  been  formed.  A 
thousand  streams  of  white  or  gray  smoke  were 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in  all  direc- 
tions, with  a  deafening  noise,  and  with  a  whis> 
tling  sound,  similar  to  that  of  a  locomotive,  from 
which  the  steam  is  escaping.  Unfortunately 
we  could  (^  no  more  than  throw  a  hasty  glance 
at  this  strange  and  terrific  scene.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  had  entered  our  throats,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  last  ramification  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.  With  haste,  and  almost  as  it  were  in- 
toxicated, we  regained  the  protecting  slope, 
where  wo  might  breathe  more  at  ease;  and 
then,  resting  on  our  staffs,  sprang  to  the  edge 
of  the  declivity,  which  was  solely  composed  of 
movable  dihris ;  and  in  five  minutes  we  had 
reached  the  base  of  the  cone,  which  it  had  cost 
us  more  than  an  hour  to  ascend. 

"  Our  mules  were  waiting  for  us  at  the  (haa^ 
and  no  sooner  had  thev  received  their  light  load 
of  wrappers  and  cloaks,  baskets  and  panniers, 
than  thev  descended  by  the  straight  and  nearest 
track,  wnile  we  divemd  to  the  left,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  Val  del  Bove.  This  excur- 
sion was,  perhaps,  the  most  arduous  part  of  our 
whole  journey.  The  wind  was  blowing  from 
the  north-east,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  had 
grown  into  a  perfect  hurricane.  Its  icy  breath 
raised  clouds  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  pricked 
and  stung  our  fiM»s  and  hands  as  if  with  so 
many  needles.  We  found  considerable  difficul- 
ty in  reach  the  Totrt  del  Filoiofo^  a  small  and 
ancient  monument  which  is  now  in  ruins,  but 
which,  according  to  Sicilian  legends,  was  the 
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habitation  of  Empedoc1c&  The  probability  is, 
howerer,  that  this  was  once  a  tomb.  It  nearly 
touches  the  escarpement  of  Serre  del  Solfizio, 
wliich  bounds  the  VtU  del  Bat^  on  the  side 
nearest  the  volcano.  Standing  upon  these  per- 
pendicular rocks,  we  admired  this  immense  cir- 
cuit, which  measures  more  than  six  miles  in 
leneth,  and  more  than  three  miles  in  breadth, 
and  whose  walls,  which  are  almost  every  where 
perpendicular,  and  formed  of  masses  of  lava 
older  than  the  human  race,  often  rise  to  a  hight 
of  more  than  one  thousand  feet  from  the  bi^e, 
which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  cheire 
superposed  upon  one  another." 

No  visitor  to  Etna  has  been  disappointed 
with  the  Val  del  Bove^  though  we  have 
perused  accounts  savoring  oi  dissatisfac- 
tion ^vith  the  other  parts  of  the  mountain. 
Dr.  Buckland  was  the  first  English  geolo- 
gist who  carefully  examined  it,  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  has  well  described  it.  This 
vast  amphitheater  is  five  miles  in  diameter, 
sun'onnded  on  three  sides  by  precipices 
of  from  2000  to  8000  feet  m  hight. 
Their  &ces  are  broken  in  the  most  pic- 
turesque manner  by  the  vertical  walls  of 
lava  which  traverse  them.  These  usually 
«tand  out  in  relief,  are  exceedingly  diver- 
sified in  form,  and  of  great  altitude. 
Their  black  lines  may  often,  in  autumn,  be 
seen  relieved  by  clouds  of  fleecy  vapor 
which  settle  behind  them,  and  do  not  dis- 
perse until  mid-day,  continuing  to  fill  the 
valley,  wbile  the  sun  is  shining  on  every 
other  part  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  higher 
regions  of  Etna.  So  soon  as  the  vapors 
be^  to  rise,  the  changes  of  scene  are 
strikingly  varied,  different  rocks  being 
hidden  and  unvailed  by  turns ;  and  the 
summit  of  Etna  often  brci^ng  through 
the  clouds  for  a  moment  with  its  dazzling 
snows,  and  being  then  as  suddenly  with- 
(li*awn  from  view.  An  unusual  silence 
prevails ;  for  there  are  no  torrents  dashing 
trom  the  rocks,  nor  any  movement  of 
running  water  in  this  valley.  Every  drop 
that  falls  from  heaven,  or  flows  from  melt- 
ing ice  or  snow,  is  instantly  absorbed  bv 
the  porous  lava ;  and  such  is  the  dearth 
of  springs  that  the  herdsman  is  compelled 
to  supply  his  flocks  during  the  hot  season 
iVom  stores  of  snow  laid  up  in  the  hollows 
of  the  mountain  during  winter.  Strips 
of  lierbagre  and  forest-land  serve  to 
highten  the  desolation  by  contrast.  Aftier 
the  eruption  of  1819,  hundreds  of  trees. 


•  Tlie  FiUA  Bove,  or  "Valley  of  Oxen,"  com- 
moDcet  near  Uie  aommit  of  Etna,  and  detoenda  into 
the  woo^f  region. 


or  their  white  skeletons,  stood  upon  the 
borders  of  the  black  lava,  with  trunks 
and  branches  all  leafless,  barkless,  and 
blasted. 


-**  As  when  heaven^s  fire 


Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  tops  their  stately  growtii,  thoo^ 

bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.' 

Looking  at  the  pictorial  outlines  and 
sketches  of  this  wonderful  spot,  and  com- 
paring the  descriptions  of  several  visitors, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  with  Sir  C.  Lyell, 
that  a  series  of  subsidences  has  formeriy 
occurred  on  the  eastern  side  of  Etna,  by 
which  ^together,  possibly,  with  the  erup- 
tions  or  the  sea)  tnis  amphitheater  of  lava 
may  have  been  formoa  in  the  remote 
ages.  We  know  from  records  that  vast 
subsidencies  have  taken  place  in  other 
volcanic  mountains;  for,  in  1772,  the 
largest  volcano  in  Java,  named  Papanda- 
yang,  was  the  subject  of  a  subsidence,  by 
which  an  extent  of  ground  no  less  than 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth, 
covered  fortv  villages,  and  the  cone  lost 
4000  feet  of  its  hight  eng^lfed  in  die 
earth.  Another  similar  instance  is  known 
in  the  summit  of  Carguaizazo,  one  of 
the  loftiest  of  the  Andes  of  Quito,  whidi 
fell  in  on  the  19th  of  July,  1698;  and 
another  mountain  of  greater  altitude  in 
the  same  chiun,  named  Capac  Urou,  fell 
in  a  short  time  before  the  conquest  of 
America  by  the  Spaniards.  So  fate  too 
as  the  year  1 822,  a  mountain  in  Java,  at 
we  shall  elsewhere  notice,  covered  with  a 
dense  forest,  became  an  enormous  semi- 
circular gul£ 

The  aisastrous  eruption  of  1669  has 
been  faithfully  described  by  the  Italian, 
Recupero,  who  drew  much  of  his  informa- 
tion from  a  manuscript  preserved  at  Nico- 
losi,  (near  Etna,)  and  which  was  written 
by  a  certain  Don  V  incenzo  Macro,  chaplam 
to  the  Church  of  Nicolosi.  Rucupero 
fiirther  consulted  the  writings  of  eleven 
learned  Sicilians,  a  narrative  left  by  the 
Earl  of  Winchelsea,  English  embassador 
at  Constantinople,  and  another  memoir 
by  the  well-known  Borelli.  All  of  these 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  scenes  they 
record,  and  to  theirs  Recupero  has  added 
his  own  testimony.  The  facts  therefore 
appear  unusually  well  attested.  From  the 
details  afibrded  by  these  witnesses,  and 
extracted  by  M.  Quatrefisiges,  the  follow- 
ing brief  narrative  is  collected : 
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^  On  March  the  8th,  1669,  a  terrible  hurricane 
arose  suddenly  at  daybreak,  and  continued  to 
m;e  for  half  an  hour,  shaking  all  the  houses  of 
NioolosL  The  following  night  was  marked  by 
an  earthquake,  the  shocks  of  which  gradually 
increased  in  intensity  until  the  Sunday,  when 
the  walls  of  the  houses  began  to  fall  in.  The 
population  sought  safety  in  the  open  country, 
ana  during  the  night  of  Monday  a  terrible  shock 
oyerthrew  all  the  houses  of  the  town.  The 
earthquake  now  became  more  violent  from  hour 
to  hour,  and  the  trees  and  the  few  huts  still 
standing  oscillated  like  so  many  pieces  of  wood 
on  the  troubled  ocean.  Human  beines  were 
unable  to  retain  their  footing  on  this  undulating 
ground,  and  stumbled  and  fell  at  every  repeated 
movement  About  this  period  the  earth  open- 
ed for  a  space  of  twelve  miles  from  the  Piano 
di  San-Lio  to  Monte  Frumento— one  of  the 
aecondarj  cones  which  lie  nearest  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Etna.  The  fissure  thus  made  inclined 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  was  from 
six  to  four  feet  wide,  but  its  depth  could  not 
be  sounded,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  at- 
tempts made  to  ascertain  it  At  length  the 
flames  of  Etna  burst  through  the' soil,  which 
had  been  so  often  broken  and  rebroken.  The 
first  mouth  was  opened  to  the  west  of  Monte 
Nodlla,  and  threw  into  the  air  a  column  of  sand 
and  smoke,  which  was  estimated  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Catania  to  have  risen  to  an  elevation 
of  more  than  1200  feet  In  the  space  of  two 
hours,  six  oth^  mouths  were  opened,  all  of 
whidi  were  placed  in  a  longitudinal  line,  and 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  fissure  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  A  black  and  thick  smoke 
issued  with  horrible  noise  fi*om  these  blow- 
holes, new  craters  were  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  on  the  Tuesday  morning  the 
crater  appeared  frx>m  which  arose  the  Monti 
Rossi 

**  This  last  opening  at  first  ejected  a  thick 
smoke,  mixed  with  burning  scori®  ;  but  after  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  its  mouth  gave  vent  to 
an  immense  quantity  of  lava,  which,  forming  a 
stream  nearly  three  miles  wide  and  ten  feet 
high,  took  a  southerly  direction,  and  struck 
aninst  the  base  of  Monpiliori,  an  ancient  crater, 
tnuch  was  then  covered  with  trees  and  other 
vegetation.  The  burning  stream  penetrated 
through  this  somewhat  shiulow  soil,  and,  form- 
ing itself  a  passage  across  the  mountain,  it 
flowed  for  some  time  along  this  self-made 
aqueduct;  but  Monpilieri  having  partially  brok- 
en down,  the  lava  flowed  around  it,  encircling 
it  like  an  island  of  verdure  lost  in  the  midst  of 
flames.  Seven  secondary  mouths  opened  at 
the  same  time  round  the  principal  crater. 
They  were  at  first  isolated,  and  threw  up  into 
the  air  an  enormous  quantity  of  burning  stones, 
which  struck  each  other  as  they  fell  back,  and 
joined  the  noise  of  their  &11  to  the  terrific 
artillery  of  the  volcano.  At  the  end  of  three 
days  they  were  united  into  one  vast  and  horri- 
ble chasm  of  frilly  2500  feet  in  circumference, 
which  never  ceased  from  the  11th  of  March  to 
the  10th  of  July  to  pour  forth  its  thundering 


roar,  to  eject  cinders  and  scoriae,  and  to  vomit 
stream  of  lava." 

Up  to  this  time  the  great  crater  had 
remained  completely  inactive ;  but  on  the 
15th  of  March,  all  at  once,  towards  ten 
o^clock  at  nieht,  the  entire  mountain 
seemed  to  sbaKe.  First  a  gigantic  column 
of  black  smoke  and  fire  darted  upwards, 
and  then,  with  a  horrible  noise,  the  sum- 
mit fell,  piece  by  piece,  into  the  abysses 
of  the  volcano.  On  the  following  day 
four  daring  mountaineers  ventured  to 
make  the  ascent.  They  found  the  surface 
of  the  soil  depressed  round  the  crater, 
and  all  the  openings  which  had  surround- 
ed it  before  enmilfed  and  swallowed  up, 
while  the  orifice,  the  circumference  of 
which  had  formerly  not  exceeded  three 
miles,  now  measured  double  that  length 
(if  the  measurements  of  Recupero  be  not 
exaggerated.) 

'*  The  torrent  of  lava  which  issued  from  the 
Monti  Rossi,  still  continued  its  course  in  a 
southerly  direction.  Its  different  branches 
reached  a  length  of  nearly  four  miles.  Each 
dav  new  streams  of  liquid  fire  fiowcd  over  the 
substances  that  had  been  partially  solidified 
since  .the  previous  nights,  thus  widening  the 
beds  of  the  different  streams  which  encroached 
upon  the  various  islands  of  land  temporarily 
spared.  On  the  1st  of  April  the  lava  came 
within  sight  of  the  walls  of  Catania,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  Campagna  of  the  Albanelli. 
Here,  as  if  to  show  its  power,  its  first  lifted  up 
and  transplanted  to  a  considerable  distance  an 
argillaceous  hill  covered  with  corn-fields,  and 
then  an  entire  vineyard,  which  fioated  for  some 
time  upon  its  bumine  waves.  After  having 
leveled  various  inequalities,  the  lava  at  lengthy 
reached  a  deep  and  broad  valley,  and  the  Cata- 
nians  now  believed  themselves  secure.  But  in 
the  short  space  of  six  hours  the  valley  was 
completely  filled,  while  the  lava,  flowing  straight 
towards  them,  stopped  at  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  walls,  like  an  enemy  who  pitches  his  camp 
before  the  fortress  he  is  about  to  assail. 

"  On  the  12th  of  April,  a  stream  of  lava 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  more  than 
thirty  feet  high,  advanced  in  a  direct  line  to- 
wards the  town.  Struck  in  its  course  by  another 
current  which  was  flowing  westward,  it  turned 
aside,  and  running  within  a  pistol-shot  of  the 
ramparts,  it  passed  beyond  the  harbor,  and 
finaUy  reached  the  harbor  on  the  28d  of  April 
Then  began  a  contest  between  the  fire  and  the 
water,  which  even  the  eye-witnesses  felt  the 
impossibility  of  fully  describing.  The  lava, 
cooled  at  its  base  by  contact  with  the  water, 
presented  a  perpendicular  wall  of  about  1500 
vards  in  extent,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
night  At  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
two  elements,  enormous  masses  of  water  were 
converted  into  vapor,  which,  rising  with  a  hor- 
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rible  whistling  sound,  hid  the  sun  behind  a 
mass  of  thick  clouds,  and  then  fell  in  rait  rain 
over  the  neighboring  country.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  the  lava  had  caused  the  coast  line 
to  advance  some  nine  hundred  feet  Airther  into 
the  sea.  New  affluents  continued  to  increase 
the  burning  stream,  whose  current,  after  being 
incessantly  widened,  at  last  reached  the  ram- 
parts of  Catania.'* 

Day  by  day  the  stream  rose  higher  and 
higher,  until  it  was  even  with  the  top  of 
the  walls,  which,  no  longer  able  to  support 
this  enormous  pressure,  gave  way  on  the 
30th  of  April  for  a  space  of  about  120 
feet.  The  lava  at  once  entered  by  the 
breach  which  had  been  thus  made.    The 

Eart  of  the  town  thus  broken  into  was  the 
ighest,  and  Catania  now  seemed  doomed 
to  total  destruction.    It  was,  however, 
saved  by  the  energy  of  three  men,  who 
ventured  to  contend  with  the  volcano. 
Doctor  Savorio  Musureci,  and  the  painter 
Giacinto  Platania,  conceived  the  idea  of 
constructing  walls  of  dry  stones,  which, 
being  placed  in  an  oblique  position  before 
the  current,  were  intendea  to  divert  its 
direction.    This  was  partially  successful ; 
but  a  Dominican  brother  devised  a  more 
promising  method  of  resistance.  Thd  beds 
of  lava  became  encased  in  a  kind  of  solid 
canal  formed  of  blocks  of  cool  lava  ce- 
mented together.    The  liquid  mass,  pro- 
tected by  this  kind  of  casing,  was  able  to 
extend  its  ravages  to  a  greater  distance 
by  preserving  its  fluidity.  The  Domincan 
thought  that  by  knocking  down  these 
natural  dykes  at  some  favorable  point,  he 
.  might  open  new  channels  for  the  burning 
waves.    Followed  by  an  hundred  active 
men,  he  made  an  attack  upon  the  stream, 
not  far  from  the  crater,  with  sticks,  and 
clubs,  and  hammers.    So  intense  was  the 
heat  that  every  man  was  obliged  to  fall 
back  to  recover  his  breath  after  he  had 
struck  two  or  three  blows.   By  continued 
efforts,  and  by  the  aid  of  iron  clamps,  they 
contrived  to  demolish  a  portion  of  the 
dyke,  and  then  the  lava  diffused  itself 
through  this  opening.    But  the  new  cur- 
rent turned  in  the  direction  of  the  town 
of  Palmero  ;  and  its  inhabitants,  fearing 
its  destruction,  fell  upon  the  Dominican 
and  his  assistants,  and  obliged  him  to 
retreat. 

The  proceedine,  however,  was  so  fer 
successful  that  the  lava  was  prevented 
from  overwhelming  the  whole  town  ;  and 
it  stopped  on  the  8th  of  May,  after  hav- 
ing destroyed  three  hundred  houses,  sev- 1 


eral  palaces  and  churches,  and  the  garden 
of  the  Benedictines.  The  present  garden 
of  the  latter  has  been  maae  up  of  earth 
brought  from  a  distance  to  cover  this  lava, 
which  rises  like  an  irregular  rampart 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  walls  of  tJus 
monastery,  which  is,  undoubtedlv,  the 
handsomest  buildine  in  Catania.  On  the 
13th  of  May,  a  smsSl  stream  flowed  over 
the  rampart  to  the  south  of  the  town  near 
the  church  Delia  Parma ;  but  a  wall  of 
dry  stones  which  had  been  hastily  con- 
structed, sufficed  to  arrest  its  further  pro- 
gress. Some  days  afterwards  a  new  current 
mvaded  the  castle,  filled  up  its  fosses,  and 
speedily  reached  the  level  of  the  ramparts. 
A  dyke  was  constructed ;  but  on  the  11th 
of  June  the  lava  crossed  the  wall  and  flowed 
through  the  town.  Anewbarrier  was  then 
opposed  to  it,  arrested  it,  and  preserved 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Catania.  IVom 
this  period  the  lava  flowed  in  a  direct 
course  into  the  sea.  Lord  Winchelsea 
tells  us  that  the  eruption  continued  some 
time  longer,  and  that  the  cinders  fell  at 
Catania,  and  as  far  as  thirty  miles  out  at 
sea,  with  such  violence  and  intensity  as  to 
be  injurious  and  painful  to  the  eyes. 

Tius  celebrated  eruption  covered  about 
fifty  square  miles  with  a  stratum  of  thick 
lava,  which  at  certain  points  extended  to 
a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  which,  aft;er 
threatening  to  annihilate  Catania,  destroy- 
ed the  habitations  of  27,000  persons. 
Even  in  the  present  day  traces  exist  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  of  these  terrible 
phenomena  which  occurred  nearly  200 
years  before :  Recupero  has  found  nfteen 
accessory  mouths,  which  mark  the  direction 
of  the  subterranean  forces  over  a  space  of 
about  1600  yards. 

Catania  itself  may  be  called  the  capital 
of  lava.  Although  it  is  separated  from 
the  great  crater,  which  is  the  center  of 
action  of  the  subterranean  fires,  by  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  yet  this  town  appears  as  if  it  were 
the  direct  product  of  the  volcano.  In- 
closed within  four  lava  beds  of  different 
ages,  the  materials  for  its  houses,  and 
pavements,  and  streets,  have  all  been  de- 
rived from  the  products  of  the  crater.  It 
is  only  through  the  lava  that  its  inhabit- 
ants can  penetrate  to  the  sprinss  of  wa- 
ter. Its  narbors  have  been  filled  up  wifJi 
molten  matter,  and  liquid  fire  has  con- 
sumed its  gardens,  overthrown  its  walla, 
and  buried  entire  districts.  What  lava 
has  spared,  earthquakes  have  destroyed  ; 
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ret  Catania  has  ever  risen  like  a  phoenix 
from  the  midst  of  hef  blasted  ruins,  and 
after  each  succeeding  catastrophe  has  laid 
down  wider  streets,  erected  loftier  palaces, 
and  founded  more  magnificent  churches 
and  convents.  There  is  a  part  of  the 
walls  where  the  traveler  may  now  see  the 
solid  lava  curling  over  the  top  of  the  ram- 
part, as  if  still  m  the  very  act  of  falling. 
Here  the  burning  flood  had  accumulated 
until  it  rose  to  the  top  of  the  rampart, 
which  was  sixty  feet  in  hight,  and  then 
fell  in  a  fiery  cascade,  and  overwhelmed  a 
part  of  the  city,  as  previously  described. 

In  refiecting  upon  the  structure  and 
probable  origin  of  volcanoes,  we  may  na- 
turally ask :  Are  they  mountains  of  rocks 
kindred  with  other  mountains  around 
them,  and  do  they  thus  consist  of  nuclei 
of  rock,  covered  externally  with  their  own 
elected  products  ?  or  do  they  rise  firom 
plains  by  successive  additions  of  erupted 
matter,  not  having  original  nuclei  of  a 
Afferent  material  ? 

We  find  that  the  earliest  theories  (which 
may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  to  the  Greek 
I^ilosophers)  were  based  upon  the  suppo- 
ffltion  that  the  enormous  quantities  of  lava, 
dnders,  and  scorise,  ejected  in  every  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Etna,  went  to  compose  its 
entire  mass  of  successive  accumulations ; 
and  this  view  is  held  by  many  distin- 
^nished  geologists  even  at  the  present 
time.  MTElie  de  Beaumont  has  observed 
that  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  outline 
of  Etna  is  almost  a  theory  in  itself.  The 
essential  character  of  its  profile,  as  a  whole, 
is  a  want  of  continuity  in  its  outline.  Be- 
tween the  lateral  declivities  and  the  cen- 
tral elevation  there  is  a  clearly  percepti- 
ble break ;  and  the  same  feature  may  be 
observed  between  the  central  elevation 
and  the  terminal  cone.  From  these  dis- 
tinctions we  are  led  to  refer  these  differ- 
ent  parts  to  different  ori^ns. 

We  proceed  to  give  aT)rief  abstract  of 
this  geologist's  theory,  without  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  it.  Those  who  would 
enter  into  its  merits  should  peruse  the  ob- 
jections offered  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in 
his  Principles  of  Geology — a  book  so  ac- 
cessible, that  we  need  not  dte  the  argu- 
ments themselves.  Only  a  careful  study 
of  tiie  existing  sketches  and  notices  of  the 
volcano,  in  aS  its  parts,  will  enable  the 
student  to  institute  a  fair  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  geologists. 

It  is  the  opmion  of  M.  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont, that  the  primitive  nucleus  of  Etna 


is  the  central  elevation,  and  that  this  has 
been  formed  of  upheavals.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  spot  on  which  the  cen- 
tral elevation  now  rises  was  originallv  a 
nearly  horizontal  plain,  the  soil  of  which, 
being  broken  up  by  the  action  of  subter- 
ranean fires,  has,  at  different  epochs, 
opened  passages  to  currents  of  very  fluid 
lava.  Tois  lava  has  spread  into  thin  and 
uniform  sheets  around  these  blow-holes ; 
and,  by  solidifying,  they  have  formed 
ledges  of  rocks,  whose  compactness  de- 
pended upon  the  thickness  of  the  streams. 
The  ejection  of  these  fused  substances  was 
accompanied  by  a  violent  liberation  of 
elastic  fluids,  which  citrried  with  them 
large  quantities  of  cinders,  scorise,  and 
lapiUi,  These  very  solid  substances  is- 
sued from  all  the  fissures;  and,  falling 
back  in  a  shower  upon  the  bath  of  lava, 
have  produced  these  uniform  strata  of 
stony  and  scoriaceous  fragments  which  al- 
ternate with  the  rocky  strata. 

Many  ages  may  have  passed  during 
the  continuance  of  these  phenomena.  At 
last  the  internal  forces,  which  had  so  often 
burst  their  way  through  the  soil,  exhibited 
an  extraordinary  energy,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  ever  increasing  resistance 
opj^osed  to  their  actions  by  these  strata, 
which  had  been  continually  augmenting 
and  solidifying.  The  internal  forces,  be- 
ing unable  to  burst  through  these,  may 
have  upheaved  them ;  and  bv  this  violent 
movement  brokeh  them,  until  a  full  com- 
munication was  maintained  between  the 
interior  of  the  earth  and  the  upper  air. 
Before  this  event,  as  M.  De  Beaumont 
thinks,  there  must  have  been,  at  this  pomt, 
a  multitude  of  ephemeral  volcanoes,  which 
have  been  replaced  by  a  permanent  vol- 
cano since  that  period.  But,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  gaseous  matter  which  escapes  from 
these  craters  exceeds  by  very  much  the 
volume  of  lava  and  scoria,  so  we  shall 
readily  conceive  that  the  enormous  vault 
formed  by  the  upheaval  of  Etna  would 
soon  require  proper  support.  The  very 
efforts  wnich  have  given  it  its  elevation 
would  have  dislocated  it ;  and  it  must,  to 
some  considerable  extent,  have  fallen  back 
into  the  abysses  which  it  had  covered. 
To  such  a  recession  the  celebrated  Yal 
del  Bove  mav  be  regarded  as  owing  its 
origin ;  and,  if  we  entertain  this  idea,  we 
sh^  easily  understand  the  connection 
which  evidently  exists  between  the  craters 
that  surround  this  valley,  and  the  crater 
of  the  volcano  itself.    These  craters  are 
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evidently  continuations  of  one  another; 
and  thev  collectively  form  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  bowl  which  had  been  up- 
heaved on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  TBj 
falling  in,  the  vault  exposed  a  section  of 
the  strata  of  which  the  escarpements  of  the 
valley  were  all  alike  composed,  and  which 
are  again  met  with  on  the  Piano  del  Lago, 
m  the  interior  of  a  partial  sinking. 

If  we  can  accept  these  views,  then  there 
was  an  epoch  in  which  the  primitive  nu- 
cleus of  Etna  rose  solitary  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain,  towering  above  the  whole  island 
of  Sicily,  with  its  abrupt  and  irregular 
outlines ;  but  this  condition  was  necessa- 
rily subjected  to  jrarious  and  rapid  modi- 
fications. Dating  from  the  present  geo- 
logical epoch,  the  eruptions  which  have 
occurred  upon  its  sides,  and  round  the 
central  elevation,  have  leveled  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  and  eiven  rise  to  lateral 
slopes,  whose  declivities  and  general  as- 
pect plainly  reveal  their  oricin.  These 
lava-bKeds,  ashes,  and  scoria?  have,  as  it 
were,  woven  a  modem  vesture,  beneath 
which  the  volcano  concealed  its  primitive 
form,  and  vailed  its  infancy.  Winds, 
rains,  and  streams  have  carried  into  the 
plains  an  enormous  mass  of  these  movable 
substances,  and  thus  gradually  formed,  at 
different  points,  slight  elevations  of  the 
soil.  These  secondary  causes  have  inces- 
santly tended  to  raise  the  base  and  to 
level  the  plains;  and  it  is  to  the  same 
cause  that  we  must  more  especially  at- 
tribute that  general  character  of  flatness 
exhibited  by  the  entire  mass  of  the  moun- 
tain, notwithstanding  its  altitude.  The 
surrounding  land  may,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  be  so  much  elevated  in  this  manner, 
that  the  greater  part  of  Etna  may  be 
buried  beneath  its  own  craters.  Tet  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  primitive  nucleus  of 
this  volcano  ^viU  ever  altogether  disap- 
pear ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  at  first  ap- 
pear, the  quantity  of  material  elected  b^ 
the  ternunal  crater  is  so  small,  that  it 
scarcely  suffices  to  cover  the  slightly  in- 
clined sur&ce  of  the  Piano  del  La^o.  On 
the  steeper  declivities  this  material  is  only 
accumulated  in  the  crevices  and  ravines, 
in  the  same  manner  as  may  be  observed 
in  a  slight  layer  of  snow. 

Incredible  as  this  fact  may  seem,  and 
opposed  as  it  is  to  many  commonly  re- 
ceived opinions,  M.  Quatrefages  remarks, 
that  it  admits  of  ready  proof;  for  the 
Torre  del  Filosofo  is  only  separated  from 
the  terminal  cone  by  a  distance  of  about  | 


one  hundred  yards.  This  monument  is 
more  than  two  thousand  years  old ;  and 
yet  the  volcanic  products  accumulated 
round  its  base  had  only  acquired,  in  1807, 
a  thickness  of  nine  feet  one  inch,  accord- 
ing to  the  measurements  of  Dr.  Mario  Ge- 
mellaro,  confirmed  by  Signer  Agatino 
Recupero.  The  Piano  del  I^affo,  which  is 
situated  immediately  at  the  foot  of  Uie 
great  crater,  does  not,  therefore,  rise  each 
year  more,  on  an  average,  than  one  twen- 
ty-fifth of  an  inch  from  the  accumulation 
of  the  direct  products  of  the  volcano,  to- 
gether with  the  materials  which  atmo- 
spheric agents  may  carry  away  from  the 
cone,  and  distribute  over  this  nearly  hori- 
zontal surface.  This  action  is  reaily  less 
than  that  of  the  river  Nile,  the  mud  of 
which  raises  the  soil  which  it  fertilizes 
about  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  annually. 
Thus,  as  De  Beaumont  remarks,  the  mon- 
uments of  Thebes  and  of  Memphis  are  in 
more  rapid  process  of  being  buried  under 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river,  than  the 
Torre  del  Filoso  under  the  ashes  of  Etna. 

M.  De  Beaumont  allows  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  upheaval  which  formerly  ori- 
ginated the  mountain,  are  re-prodaoed 
with  less  intensity  in  our  own  aay ;  and 
he  is  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  cones 
(more  particularly  the  terminal  cone)  pos- 
sess a  solid  nucleus  formed  by  upheaval. 
He  considers  that  their  external  shape  is 
due  to  a  covering  which  is  formed  by  the 
ejections  of  the  crater,  which  thus  disguise 
and  modify  the  inequalities  of  the  slopes. 

The  present  terminal  cone  of  Etna  is 
not  older  than  a  century.  It  is  formed 
with  considerable  rapidity  from  time  to 
time;  and  then,  as  already  intimated, 
sinks  into  the  abysses  of  the  volcano.  A 
few  eruptions  restore  it  to  nearly  its  for- 
mer dimensions.  In  1834,  the  present 
cone  was  1394  feet  in  hight,  and  its  cir- 
cumference at  the  base  measured  no  less 
than  16,410  feet.  It  is  probable  that  Etna 
has  not  yet  attained  its  greatest  hight ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  M. 
De  Beaumont,  each  new  eruption,  tend- 
ing to  upheave  it,  may  augment  its  hight 
to  an  appreciable  degree.  Several  ^e- 
nomena  might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
the  opinion  that,  even  in  the  highest  parts 
of  the  volcano,  the  internal  forces  produce 
upheaval.  A  singular  illustrative  proof 
of  this  is  given  by  Recupero,  upon  tJie 
statement  of  the  Fadre  Massa,  wno  sayS| 
that  ^'  during  the  eruption  of  1688  there 
appeared,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  vol- 
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cano,  a  large  cupola  of  perfectly  white 
$now^  which  rivaled  in  extent  the  domes 
of  the  largest  churches,  and  in  brilliancy 
the  marbles  of  Paros  and  of  Carrara." 
Recnpero  adds  that  this  cnpola  must  have 
resulted  from  some  violent  outburst  of 
SY^bterranean  fire,  which  had  raised  and 
curved  the  superficial  strata  of  the  soil 
that  were  at  the  time  covered  with  snow ; 
and  M.  Quatrefages  subjoins,,  that  these 
strata  must  have  been  of  considerable 
thickness,  since  they  were  able  to  protect 
the  snow  against  the  heat  of  the  central 
fire  which  had  caused  their  upheaval. 

The  central  elevation  and  the  terminal 
cone  being  formed  of  strata  which  have 
been  upheaved,  and  consequently  broken 
at  many  points,  and  of  movable  materials 
which  are  simply  accumulated  together  in 
incoherent  masses,  can  not  possess  any 
considerable  stabilitv.  This  is  proved  by 
the  subsidence  visible  on  the  margins  of 
the  Piano  del  Lago,  and  at  other  points. 
Hence,  if  the  crater  itself  be  slow  in  open- 
ing, and  if  the  passages  of  communication 
should  be  clogged  or  closed,  the  boiling 
lava  may  raise  up  the  vault  which  confines 
it,  and  thus  so  fiir  detach  it  from  the 
loosely  accumulated  materials  around. 
Upheaval  is  again  observable  in  the  gi*eat 
number  of  eruptions  in  which  the  fiuid 
lava  has  reached  the  verv  summit  of  the 
orifice,  and  flowed  over  the  margin  of  the 
great  crater.  The  lava  could  not  reach 
this  elevation  unless  it  were  upheaved  by 
an^ enormous  force,  the  action  of  which 
could  not  be  merely  limited  to  the  verti- 
cal tube  of  the  crater,  but  must  necessari- 
ly be  exerted  elsewhere,  and  possibly  even 
over  the  whole  mass  of  the  mountain. 
Fissures  have  been  frequently  observed 
which  formed  a  kind  of  radiation  along 
the  face  of  the  volcano,  the  lines  all  con- 
vergbff  towards  the  crater  as  a  center. 
After  tne  eruptions,  the  margins  of  some 
of  these  fissures  were  found  to  display 
different  levels,  thus  proving  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  soil. 

Having  devoted  so  much  space  to  the 
moBt  interesting  of  volcanic  mountains, 
we  shall  only  passingly  refer  to  some 
others.  Amongst  the  most  impressive  and 
the  least  known  are  the  volcanoes  of  Ha- 
waii, one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  me- 
morable for  the  murder  of  Captain  Cook. 
The  island  is  of  an  irregular  form,  fully 
260  milea  in  circumference,  and  from  shore 
to  shore  of  volcanic  origin  and  structure. 
The  whole  island  may  be  regarded  as  a 


collection  of  mountains  having  a  common 
base,  which  uplifts  several  cones  to  bights 
of  13,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea:  Mouna  Eea  being  13,510  feet 
high,  Mouna  Loa,  13,760  feet,  and  Mouna 
Hualali,  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Of  these  the  second  is  still  in  active  com- 
bustion, and  occasionally  ejects  floods  of 
lava  from  various  points.  It  is  a  vast 
dome,  sixty  miles  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
three  miles  in  bight,  having  a  shoulder 
or  terrace  on  its  eastern  slope,  in  which 
is  situated  the  active  crater  of  Eilanea ; 
and  this  from  time  to  time  displays  the 
grandest  volcanic  phenomena.  The  whole 
dome  appears  to  be  of  a  bronze  color,  and 
its  uninterrupted  smooth  outline  is  relieved 
against  the  deep  blue  of  a  tropical  sky. 
Masses  of  clouds  float  around  it,  throwing 
their  shadowd  upon  its  sides,  whilst  a  blue 
haze  rests  upon  the  plain  in  the  distance 
— a  plain  of  volcanoes  at  an  elevation  of 
4000  feet. 

An  American  missionary  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition have  recently  visited  the  volcano 
named  Mouna  Loa,  and  were  much  im- 
pressed by  its  active  displays,  and  by  its 
appearance  of  desolation.  Upon  it  is  a 
lateral  crater,  several  thousand  feet  below 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  though  itself 
situated  (according  to  our  observer) 
3970  feet  above  the  sealevel — that  is, 
about  the  same  hight  as  Vesuvius.  This 
is  the  famous  crater  of  Kilanea,  and  one 
of  very  considerable  interest.  Its  capacity 
is  enormous;  for  it  is  three  and  a  h^Jf 
miles  long,  two  and  a  half  wide,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  deep.  The  whole 
city  of  New- York  might  be  placed  in  it, 
and  would  be  almost  unnoticed  when  lo- 
cated at  its  bottom,  or  compared  with  the 
vast  extent  around.  A  black  ledge  sur- 
rounds the  whole  crater  at  a  depth  of  660 
feet  from  the  summit  edge,  and  the  depth 
from  the  black  ledge  to  tne  bottom  is  384 
feet.  To  walk  on  the  black  led^e  is  not 
always  safe ;  a  crackling  noise  is  caused 
by  treading  the  crisp  surface,  which  re- 
sembles that  made  by  walking  on  frozen 
snow  in  very  cold  weather.  Here  and  there 
are  seen  dark  pits  and  vaulted  caverns, 
with  heated  air  rushing  from  them.  From 
large  and  extended  cracks  the  air  issues 
at  a  temperature  of  180®.  When  evening 
sets  in,  the  more  active  parts  of  the  crater 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  city  in  flames. 
Long,  intersecting  lines  of  fire  glow  like 
streets  in  a  blaze;   and  when  here  and 
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there  a  more  conspicaous  bnrst  of  flame 
takes  place,  fancy  may  picture  a  church 
or  some  large  building  becoming  a  prey 
to  the  devouring  element.  From  another 
point  of  view  the  crater  appeared  to  be 
nearly  circular,  and  to  be  traversed  in  all 
directions  by  what  might  be  called  canals 
of  fire  intensely  bright*.  Several  of  these 
radiated  from  a  center  near  the  north-east 
edge,  so  as  to  form  a  star  from  which 
coruscations  were  emitted  like  jets  of 
burning  gas.  In  other  parts  furnaces 
were  in  terrible  activity,  and  are  under- 
going continual  change,  sometimes  be- 
coming comparatively  dark,  and  then 
bursting  forth  and  throwing  up  torrents 
of  flame  and  molten  lava.  All  around  the 
edge  it  was  exceedingly  agitated,  and  a 
noise  like  that  of  the  surf  of  the  sea  was 
audible.  In  other  localities*  the  stillness 
hightened  the  eflect  of  the  whole  scene 
of  former  activity. 

The  base  of  the  crater  consists  of  an  im- 
mense sheet  of  scoriaceous  lava,  as  if  sud- 
denly cooled  from  a  state  of  fusion.  The 
upheaved  waves  and  deep  hollows  show 
that  congelation  has  taken  place  before 
the  mighty  agitation  had  subsided.  Dot- 
ted with  cones  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high, 
and  extensivelv  intersected  by  deep  cracks 
from  which  sulphurous  smoke  ascends,  it 
is  surrounded  bv  a  wall  about  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  in  most 
parts  about  a  thousand  feet  below  the  rim. 
In  the  still  active  parts  of  the  crater  there 
is  an  enormous  caldron,  nearly  three 
miles  in  circumference,  filled  to  within 
twenty  feet  of  its  brim  with  red  molten 
lava,  over  which  lies  a  thin  scum  resem- 
bling the  slag  in  a  smeltin^-fumace.  The 
whole  surface  is  in  fearfm  agitation,  and 
great  rolling  billows  of  lava  follow  each 
other  to  the  sides.  When  this  spot  is 
visited  after  sunset,  the  cracks  unnoticed 
during  daylight  seem  to  be  on  fire,  and 
the  slag-like  surface  is  semi-transparent, 
and  so  extensively  perforated  as  to  dis- 
play one  sheet  of  liquid  fire.  The  waves 
rise  high,  and  pour  over  each  other  in 
wild  confusion,  until  they  form  a  succes- 
sion of  cascades  of  surprising  grandeur. 
The  oanals  are  now  incandescent,  the  nu- 
merous rents  are  restlessly  active,  and 
throw  out  great  volumes  of  molten  lava. 
These  fall  with  an  echoless,  lead-like 
sound,  breaking  the  otherwise  impressive 
stillness. 

A  remarkable  eruption  from  this  crater 
oeoarred  in  1840.    The  lava,  which  had 


risen  high  in  the  great  chasm,  began  to 
escape  ^om  it.  A  diange  took  place  in 
the  level  of  the  lava,  so  that  it  sank  gradu- 
ally for  six  weeks,  or  until  the  eruption 
ceased,  when  the  great  caldron  or  lake 
of  lava  stood  400  feet  lower  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  outbreak.  Thus 
there  was  proved  to  be  a  passage  of  the 
fluid  matter  under  the  surface,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  at  its  first  outflow 
1000  feet  below  the  surface.  When  it 
had  found  its  subterranean  way  for  about 
two  miles,  the  fiery  flood  broke  out,  and 
spread  itself  supemcially  over  fifly  acres 
of  land,  and  then  again  found  a  course 
underground  for  several  miles  farther 
towards  the  sea,  reappearing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  ancient  wooded  crater  which  it 
partly  filled  up.  Again,  the  course  of  the 
fluid  mass  became  invisible  for  several 
miles,  until  for  the  last  time  it  burst  forth 
at  a  point  which  was  afterwards  asoer- 
tuned  to  be  1244  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
twenty-seven  miles  from  the  original 
crater.  From  thence  it  poured  alone  in 
the  open  air  for  twelve  miles,  and  uien 
leaped  over  a  cliff  fifty  feet  high,  and  ran 
into  the  sea  during  the  space  of  three 
weeks.  Its  termination  was  at  a  spot 
about  forty  miles  from  its .  mountain 
source.  The  crust  of  the  earth  overlying  the 
subterranean  course  of  the  lava  was  oftoi 
traversed  by  innumerable  fissures,  which 
emitted  steam ;  and  in  some  places  the  in- 
cumbent rocks  were  upliftea  twenty  or 
thirty  feet.  There  is  no  exactly  similar 
instance  in  the  history  of  eruptions.  Sub- 
sequent outbursts  have  taken  place,  and 
one  very  recently.  This  crater,  therefore, 
is  one  of  the  most  active  on  the  globe. 

The  outbreak  of  a  volcano  in  Java  pro- 
duced perhaps  as  destructive  effects  as 
any  known  in  modem  times.  This  took 
place  in  the  mountain  of  Galung  Gong, 
which  in  1822  was  covered  by  a  dense 
forest,  and  situated  in  a  fruitful  and  thickly 
peopled  part  of  Java.  In  July  of  that 
year,  the  waters  of  a  river  which  flowed 
from  its  flanks,  became  for  a  time  hot  and 
turbid.  On  the  eighth  of  October  fed- 
lowing,  a  terrifically  loud  explosion  was 
heard,  the  earth  shook,  and  immense  ool- 
umns  of  water  and  boiling  mud,  mingled 
with  burning  brimstone,  ashes,  and  lapiOi^ 
as  large  as  nuts,  were  projected  from  the 
mountain  like  a  water-spout,  with  snoh 
prodigious  violence  that  large  quantities 
fell  beyond  a  river  forty  miles  distant. 
Every  valley  within  the  range  of  this 
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emption  became  filled  with  a  baming  tor- 
rent. The  rivers,  swollen  with  hot  water 
and  mud,  overflowed  their  banks,  and 
carried  away  great  numbers  of  the  people, 
who  were  endeavoring  to  escape ;  and 
abo  the  bodies  of  cattle,  wild  beasts^  and 
birds.  It  is  affirmed  that  no  less  a  space 
than  twenty-four  miles  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  river  Tandoi  was  covered 
with  bluish  mud  to  such  a  depth  that  peo- 
ple were  buried  in  their  houses,  and  not 
a  trace  of  the  numerous  villages  and 
plantations  throughout  that  extent  of 
space  was  visible.  The  bodies  of  those 
who  perished  within  this  distance  were 
buriea  in  mud  and  concealed ;  but  near 
the  more  immediate  limits  of  the  volcanic 
force,  they  were  exposed  and  thrown  over 
the  ground  in  great  numbers,  some  being 
partially  boiled,  some  partly  burnt.  R 
was  observed  that  the  Doiling  mud  and 
dnders  were  projected  from  the  volcano 
with  such  violence,  that  while  many  re- 
mote villages  were  utterly  destroyed  and 
buried,  otbers  situsited  much  nearer  to 
the  mountain  were  uninjured. 

The  first  eruption  lasted  nearly  five 
hours.  On  the  following  day  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  and  the  rivers,  densely  loaded 
with  mud,  deluged  the  country  far  around. 
A  second  eruption,  more  violent  than  the 
first,  occurred  after  four  days.  In  this,  hot 
water  and  mud  were  again  vomited  forth, 
and  large  blocks  of  basalt  were  cast  to 
the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  vol- 
cano. At  the  same  time  a  violent  earth- 
quake was  felt,  and  it  is  stated  in  one  ac- 
count, that  the  face  of  the  mountain  was 
entirely  changed.  Its  summits  were 
broken  down ;  and  one  side,  which  had 
previously  been  covered  with  trees,  be- 
came an  enormous  guli^  and  took  the 
shape  of  a  semi-circle.  This  cavity  was 
formed  about  mid-way  between  the  mount 
and  the  plain,  and  was  surrounded  by 
steep  rocks  said  to  be  newly  accumulated 
during  the  eruption.  The  rivers  Banja- 
riing  and  Toulan  changed  their  course, 
ana  new  hills  and  valleys  are  affirmed  to 
have  been  formed.  In  one  oight  two 
thousand  persons  were  killed.  The  offi- 
cial account  states  that  altogether  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  villages  were  de- 
stroyed, and  more  than  four  thousand 
persons  deprived  of  life,  by  this  terrible 
catastrophe.* 

*  Official  Report  of  the  Preaident^  Baron  Van  der 
GapeUen,  cited  bj  LyelL 


We  may  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
forces  which  produce  such  tremendous  re- 
sults. If  we  take  the  specific  grawty  ot 
lava  to  be  2.8,  the  following  table  will 
show  the  force  requisite  to  cause  it  to  flow 
over  the  tops  of  the  several  volcanoes 
enumerated.  From  this  table  several 
popular  illustrations  of  the  enormous  force 
of  volcanoes  might  be  deduced.  The 
reader  will  understand  that  otie  atmo- 
sphere represents  a  pressure  of  fifteen 
pounds  on  a  square  inch,  being  that  of 
our  atmosphere.  Consequently,  to  ascer- 
tain the  pressure  in  pounds,  in  each  in- 
stance, the  figures  in  the  several  columns 
must  bo  multiplied  by  1 5. 


Nmxm  o#  Votowo. 

WghU  in 

f««t,  Abor* 

the  M*. 

Fore*  ezcr* 
lodupOD  tb« 

motpbere*. 

Initlkl  TW'o. 
eSty,  in  f*eu 
per  SMcood. 

StroniboU,  (highest  peak,) 

216S 

176 

871 

Ve^uvlua, 

8374 

814 

496 

JoniUo,  Mexico, 

2942 

819 

502 

Hekla,  Iceland, 

0106 

418 

570 

Ktnft, 

1089i 

888 

M2 

Teneriffe, 

12465 

1009 

896 

Moima  Kea,  Hawaii, 

14700 

1191 

966 

PopocaUpetl,  Mexico, 

17719 

1480 

1«»62 

Mount  Elias, 

18079 

1465 

1072 

Cotopaxi,  Quito, 

18S69 

.1492 

1104 

But  the  above  figures  must  be  considera- 
bly under  the  actual  dynamical  results;  for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  chimney 
of  a  volcano  extends  in  general  as  much 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  as  it  does  above. 
Probably  it  is  often  many  times  as  deep. 
Thus  the  actual  force  pressing  upon  the 
lava  in  its  reservoir  may,  and  frequently 
must  be,  far  greater  than  the  amount  given 
in  this  table,  and  the  initial  velocity  (col.  3.) 
must  likewise  be  greater. 

The  extraordinary  effects  of  volcanic 
energy  have  alreadjr  been  illustrated  by 
our  details  of  particular  eruptions ;  and 
these  probably  have  never  been  exceeded, 
and  very  rarely  equaled.  We  may  here 
mention,  in  addition,  as  to  distance  and 
intensity,  that  during  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  4Y2-473,  the  ashes  ejected 
were  transported  by  the  winds  to  Africa, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  also  fell  in  Constanti- 
nople. Ships  were  covered,  in  1681,  with 
a^es  from  V  esuvius,  while  sailing  twenty 
leagues  away  from  it.  The  Souffiiere 
mountain,  in  St.  Vincent,  gave  forth  ashes 
at  the  eruption  in  1812,  which  were  car- 
ried by  the  winds  to  Barbadoes.  A  ter- 
rific eruption  of  Tomboro,  in  Snmbawa, 
happened  in  1815,  when  clouds  of  ashes 
obscured  the  sun,  covered  the  streets  and 
houses  in  Java  for  some  inches  in  depth,  and 
this  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles. 
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Cotopaxi  has  propelled  by  ejection  from 
its  crater,  blocks  of  ten  cubic  yards, 
weighing  about  thirty  tons,  to  a  distance 
of  nine  miles.  Stones  eight  pounds  in 
weight  were  thrown  six  miles  by  Vesuvius, 
namely,  to  Pompeii.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton observed  stones  to  be  thrown  so  high 
above  the  mountdn-tops,  that  they  occu- 
pied eleven  seconds  in  falling,  which  gives 
a  hight  of  two  thousand  feet,  and  an  initial 
velocity  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  a 
second.  At  a  violent  eruption  in  Teneriffe, 
in  1798,  the  mountain  threw  out  stones 
so  high  that  twelve  or  fifteen  seconds  were 
counted  during  their  descent,  giving  con- 
sequently from  two  thousand  five  hundred 
to  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet,  and 
an  initial  velocity  of  from  three  hundred 
and  eighty  to  four  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  per  second.  The  pressure  of  a  wiole 
column  of  lava,  which  should  overflow  the 
crater  of  Teneriffe,  would  (according  to 
D'Aubuisson)  be  equal  to  one  thousand 
atmospheres,  or,  as  we  have  enumerated 
in  the  above  table,  one  thousand  and  nine 
atmospheres. 

'*  Man  is  small  and  feeble,  but  full  of  pride," 
says  M.  Quatre&ges,  *^  and  he  always  takes  him- 
self as  the  unit,  and  as  a  term  of  comparison. 
He  measures  the  globe  and  the  universe  by  his 
own  stature,  and  the  infinite  powers  of  nature 
by  his  own  forces.  In  his  eyes,  Etna,  that 
blow-hole  which  is  scarcely  perceptible  upon 
our  planet,  which  is  about  24,000  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, is  a  gigantic  mountain,  and  he 
starts  back  in  amazement  at  the  forces  which  are 
required  to  upheave  it  It  is  not  very  difScult, 
however,  to  convince  one's  self  that  in  volcanic 
phenomena  the  energy  of  the  cause  is  fully  in 
narmony  with  the  greatness  of  the  effects. 

**  Let  us  then,  by  way  of  illustration,  inquire 
what  relation  exists  between  the  forces  em- 
ployed at  the  present  day  by  industrial  science, 
and  those  which  slumber  within  the  crater  of 
Etna.  Let  us  suppose — and  the  assumption  is 
by  no  means  exaggerated — that  this  crater  is 
five  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and  that  it 
penetrates  below  the  earth  to  a  depth  equal  to 
the  hight  of  the  mountain. 

''The  magnificent  steam-evgines  which  ex- 
haust the  air  on  the  atmospheric  line  of  St 
Germain  (near  Paris)  have  a  rour  hundred  horse 
power.  They  act  under  a  pressure  of  six  at- 
mospheres, and  their  pistons  present  a  surface 
of  more  than  three  square  yards.  In  approxi- 
mate calculations  like  this,  the  pressure  of  an 
atmosphere  on  a  sur&ce  whose  extent  we  know, 
may  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water  of  the  same  base,  and  of  eleven 
yards  in  hight  Consequently  the  total  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  machines  of  Saint-Germain  may 
be  represented  bv  a  weight  of  about  150  tons. 

'*  A  column  of  water  raised  firom  the  level  of 


the  sea  to  the  summit  of  Etna,  would  exert  a 
pressure  of  800  atmospheres ;  but  the  fiuid  lava 
IS  nearly  three  times  heavier  than  water.  Con- 
sequenUy,  when  this  lava  flows  over  the  margin 
of  the  terminal  cone,  its  pressure  at  the  levelof 
the  plain  will  equal  the  force  of  900  atmo- 
spheres, while  its  force  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crater  itself  will  equal  to  the  pressure  of  1800 
atmospheres.  The  weight  of  this  pressure  on 
every  square  yard  or  surface  will  therefore  be 
equal  to  more  than  40,000  tons. 

"  Now  we  know  that  the  pressure  of  liquids 
is  exerted  in  all  directions  at  once.  Conse- 
quently each  square  yard  of  the  vault  which 
supports  the  volcano  is  subjected  to  a  force  act- 
ing ^om  below  upwards,  which  is  283  times 
greater  than  the  machines  of  Saint-Germain, 
in  the  crater  alone,  the  total  force  which  is 
solely  employed  in  sustaining  the  column  of 
lava  at  the  level  of  the  orifice  is  equal  to 
58,262,500  times  that  of  these  machines.  This 
is  a  force  of  more  than  twenty-one  thousands 
of  millions  of  horses. 

**  Hitherto  we  have  supposed  that  the  steam- 
engine  was  in  perfect  working  order,  and  that 
the  lava  rose  easily  to  the  margin  of  the  crater. 
In  the  steam-engine  the  safety-valves  become 
clogged,  and  are  no  longer  available  at  the  right 
moment;  innumerable  causes,  some  of  which 
still  unknown,  bring  about  the  sudden  evapora- 
tion of  too  lai^  a  quantity  of  water.  In  this 
case  the  boilers  burst,  and,  rending  the  most 
solid  walls,  throw  the  fragments  far  around 
them.  Under  circumstances  such  as  these, 
masses  of  fused  metal  weighing  two  tons  have 
been  projected  to  a  distance  of  250  yarda  Now 
volcanoes  have  also  their  explosions,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  their  eruptions  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  one  continuous  explosion,  and  the 
preceding  remarks  will  show  how  extensively 
powerful  must  be  their  action. 

**  To  appreciate  completely  the  forces  which 
are  put  m  action,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
the  pressures  that  we  have  already  calculated, 
also  the  tumultuous  liberation  of  vapors  and 
gases,  and  the  frightful  degree  of  tension  to 
which  these  elastic  fluids  must  be  subjected  at 
a  temperature  capable  of  liquefying  the  hardest 
rocks.  It  would  be  necessary  to  multiplv  the 
upward  pressure  resulting  from  these  combined 
forces  not  merely  by  the  surface  of  the  crater, 
but  by  the  extent  of  the  bore,  which  may  per- 
haps embrace  the  entire  central  elevation ;  and 
we  should  then  obtain  numbers  representing  a 
force  of  which  nothing  would  be  able  to  give 
us  any  adequate  idea,  if  the  mountain  itself 
did  not  exist  as  a  monument  of  this  formidable 
power. 


»>♦ 


Let  us  assume  that  the  pressure  of 
steam  necessary  to  raise  felspathic  lava 
five  miles  may  be  taken  in  round  numbers 
as  two  thousand  atmospheres.  Then, 
although  this  immense  pressure  is  consi- 


*  Rarnbka  of  a  NcUwalistf  vol.  iL  p.  171. 
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derable,  yet  it  seldom  or  ever  had  been 
brought  into  mechanical  action  by  human 
creatures.  Only  of  late  years  have  we 
found  any  approach  amongst  men  to  such 
figures.  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Fairbaim, 
at  the  reauest  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Aavancement  of  Science,  accumu- 
lated pressures  equal  to  those  of  the  highest 
mountains,  arriving  even  at  the  pressure 
a  column  of  water  of  thirty-three  miles. 
Were  such  a  pressure  as  this  in  action, 
and  were  it  unrelieved  by  volcanic  rents, 
it  would  lift  up  large  tracts  of  solid  land ; 
and  it  may  even  now  be  operating  in  this 
manner.  To  such  a  force  we  may  attri- 
bute the  uplifting  of  the  western  coast  of 
South-America  in  1822,  when,  through  a 
space  of  one  thousand  miles  in  length,  the 
level  of  land  and  sea  was  altered,  and  the 
ground  was  in  many  places  permanently 
raised.  Thus,  too,  entire  provinces  have 
been  raised  gradually  and  continuously, 
as,  for  example,  a  portion  of  Scandinavia. 
Considerable  islands  have  lifted  themselves 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  have 
afterwards  vanished  as  rapidly  as  they 
appeared.  We  have  no  space  to  enume- 
rate the  recorded  instances  of  the  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  of  some  volcanic 
blands,  and  of  the  permanence  of  others. 
The  number  of  these  islands  would  sur- 
prise the  unprepared  reader,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  the 
Azores,  where,  in  1757,  nine  new  islands 
were  formed  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth. 
In  the  very  bosom  of  the  opposing  ele- 
ments rise  up  the  hearths  and  fountains 
of  fire,  and  the  quenching  waters  flow 
into  the  very  furnaces  which  have  once 
raged  with  terrific  flames,  while  the  liquid 
masses  of  lasra  have  rolled  down  in  fiery 
streams  to  meet  their  natural  foe,  and 
have  only  paused  and  failed  when  they 
had  advanced  far  into  the  drowning 
depths  of  the  ocean. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  unquestion- 
able tokens  of  the  agencv  of  fire  in  the 
elevation  and  alteration  of  large  portions 
of  our  earth.  Many  of  the  largest  vol- 
canoes appear  to  have  burnt  themselves 
oaty  and  now  stand  like  blasted  and 
scathed  monuments  of  ancient  combus- 


tion. On  their  scarred  sides  the  courses 
of  primeval  lava-streams  can  be  continu- 
ously traced — fiery  streams  that  seethed 
and  swelled  long  before  man  walked  the 
earth.  All  these  marks  of  a  world-old 
incandescence  have  a  special  interest  for 
the  geologist;  but  they  possess  also  a 
higher  interest  seldom  adverted  to  —  an 
interest  for  the  believer  in  revelation,  an 
intense  interest  for  every  expectant  of  "  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  T>rherein 
dwelleth  righteousness."  To  one  who 
should  be  unacquainted  with  the  forces 
and  frequency  of  volcanic  phenomena,  it 
would  seem  a  strange  thing  to  prophesy 
that  this  ocean-girded  elobe  shall  oe  nnally 
consumed  by  fire.  But  to  one  well  in- 
formed upon  these  points  nothing  will  ap- 
pear more  probable  than  that  '^  die  earth, 
and  all  the  works  therein,  shall  be  burned 
up."  One  hour's  relaxation  of  the  re- 
pressmg  power  of  the  Omnipotent — one 
upraising  of  his  finger  from  off  the  sub- 
dued springs  of  irrepressible  force — and 
immediately,  from  ten  thousand  rents  of 
the  cleft  and  riven  earth,  would  burst 
forth  innumerable  fires,  and  the  solid 
masses  composing  the  exterior  envelope 
of  the  globe  womd  become  molten  seas ; 
"  the  mountains  would  indeed  flow  down 
at  his  presence,  as  when  the  melting  fire 
bumetb,  the  fire  causeth  the  waters  to 
boil."  "  The  hills  would  melt  lik  wax  at 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  it  would 
then  be  acknowledged,  in  a  sense  infinite- 
ly more  terrific  than  was  conceived  of  old 
— "  For  a  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger, 
and  shall  bum  unto  the  lowest  hell,  and 
shall  consume  the  earth  with  her  increase, 
and  set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the 
mountains."  (Deut.  32  :  22.)  Having, 
then,  plain  prognostications  of  the  future 
from  far-spreaaing  and  desolate  fields  of 
lava  and  cmders  and  ashes,  from  the  once 
flaming  beacons  of  lofty  mountains,  and 
from  cities  and  villages  and  vineyards 
buried  under  the  heavy  clouds  of  ejected 
ashes,  we  may  well  repeat  and  apply  the 
inference  of  an  apostle:  "Seeing  then 
that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved, 
what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be 
in  all  holy  conversation  and  godlmess  ?" 
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I  MUST  now  take  mv  reader  below  the 
surface  of  outward  events  to  the  under- 
current of  the  war  of  opinions,  where  the 
forces  were  generated  which  gave  to  the 
time  its  life  and  meaning.  Without  some 
insight  into  this  region,  history  is  but  a 
dumb  show  of  phantoms ;  yet,  when  we 
gaze  into  it  with  our  best  efforts,  we 
catch  but  fitful  images  and  fleeting  pic- 
tures. In  palace  and  cottage,  in  village 
church  and  metropolitan  cathedral,  at  the 
board  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  in  the  road- 
side ale-house,  the  same  questions  were 
discussed,  the  same  passions  were  agitated. 
A  mysterious  change  was  in  process  in 
the  minds  of  men.  They  knew  not  what 
it  was — ^they  could  not  control  its  speed 
or  guide  ittf  direction.  The  articles  and 
the  settlement  of  1636  were  already  buried 
under  the  froth  of  the  insurrection.  New 
standing-ground  was  to  be  sought  for, 
only  in  its  turn  to  slip  away  as  it  seemed 
to  bo  gained.  And  the  teachers  and  the 
taught,  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
ea(£  separate  human  being,  lefl  to  his 
own  direction,  was  whirled  along  the 
rapids  which  formed  the  passage  mto  a 
new  era.  A  few  scenes  out  of  this  strange 
time  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  the 
records.  They  may  pass  one  by  one 
before  us  like  the  pictures  in  a  magic 
slide. 

The  first  figure  that  appears  is  a  "friar 
mendicant,  livmg  by  the  alms  of  the  king's 
subjects,  forming  himself  to  the  fashions 
of  the  people."  He  is  "  going  about  from 
house  to  nouse,  and  when  he  comes  to 
aged  and  simple  people  he  will  say  to 
them :  *  Father  or  sister,  what  a  world  this 
is !  It  was  not  so  in  your  father's  days.  It 
is  a  perilous  world.  They  will  have  no 
pilgrimages.  They  will  not  we  should 
pray  to  saints,  or  fast,  or  do  any  good 
deeds.  O  Lord  I  have  mercy  on  us !  I 
will  live  as  my  forefathers  have  done. 
And  I  am  sure  your  &thers  and  friends 
were  good,  and  ye  have  followed  them 
hitherto.  Continue  ye  as  ye  have  done, 
and  believe  as  they  believed.' " 


The  fi-iar  disappears.  A  neighbor  of 
the  new  opinions,  who  has  seen  him  come 
and  go,  takes  his  place,  and  then  begins 
an  argument.  One  says:  "My  &ther'8 
faith  shall  be  my  &ith."  And  the  other, 
hot  and  foolish,  answers:  "Thy  father 
was  a  liar  and  is  in  hell,  and  so  is  my 
i&ther  in  hell  also.  My  father  never  knew 
Scripture,  and  now  it  is  come  forth." 

The  slide  again  moves.  We  are  in  a 
village  church,  and  there  is  a  window 
gorgeously  painted,  representing  the  va- 
rious events  in  the  life  and  death  of 
Thomas  a  Becket.  The  King  sits  on  his 
throne,  and  speaks  fiercely  to  his  four 
knights.  The  knights  mount  their  horses 
and  gallop  to  Canterbury.  The  Arob- 
bishop  is  at  vespers  in  the  quire.  Hie 
knights  stride  in  and  smite  him  dead. 
Then  follows  the  retribution.  In  the 
great  central  compartment  of  the  window 
the  haughty  prince  is  kneeling  naked  be- 
fore the  shnne  of  the  maityr,  and  the 
monks  stand  round  him  and  beat  him 
with  their  rods.  All  over  England  in 
such  images  of  luminous  beauty  the  me- 
mory of  the  great  victory  of  the  clergy 
had  been  perpetuated.  And  now  the 
particular  church  is  Woodstock,  the  court 
is  at  the  park,  and  day  after  day,  notwith- 
standing the  dangerous  neighborhood,  in 
the  church  ables  groups  of  people  assemble 
to  gaze  upon  the  window,  and  priests  and 
pardoners  expatiate  with  an  oDvious  ap- 
plication on  the  glories  of  the  martyr,  the 
Church's  victory,  and  the  humiliation  of 
the  King.  Eager  ears  listen ;  eag^ 
tongues  draw  comparisons.  A  g^room 
from  the  court  is  lounging  among  the 
crowd,  and  interrupts  the  speakers  some- 
what disdainfully ;  ne  says  that  he  sees  no 
more  reason  why  Becket  was  a  saint  than 
Robin  Hood.  No  word  is  mentioned  of 
the  profanity  to  Henry  ;  but  a  priest  car- 
ries ithe  story  to  Gacrdiner  and  Sir  Williun 
Paulet.  The  groom  is  told  that  he  might 
as  well  reason  of  the  King's  title  as  of  St. 
Thomas's:  forthwith  he  is  hurried  off 
under  charge  of  heresy  to  the  Tower; 
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and,  appealing  to  Cromwell,  there  follows 
a  storm  at  the  council-table. 

We  are  neirt  at  Worcester,  at  the  Lady 
Chapel,  on  the  eve  of  the  Assumption. 
There  is  a  famous  image  of  the  Virgin 
there,  and  to  check  the  sirperstition  of 
the  people,  the  gorgeous  dress  has  been 
taken  off  by  Cromwell's  order.  A  citizen 
of  Worcester  approaches  the  fi^re : 
"  Ah,  Lady,"  he  cnes,  "  art  thou  stripped 
now  ?  I  have  seen  the  day  that  as  clean 
men  had  been  stripped  at  a  pair  of  gal- 
lows as  were  they  that  stripped  them." 
Then  he  kisses  the  image,  and  turns  to 
the  people  and  says :  ^'  Ye  that  be  disposed 
to  offer,  the  figure  is  no  worse  than  it 
was  before,"  "  having  a  remorse  unto  her." 

The  common  treads  close  upon  the 
serious.  On  a  summer  evening  a  group 
of  villagers  are  sitting  at  the  door  of  an 
aleliouse  on  Windermere ;  a  certain  mas- 
ter Alexander,  a  wandering  ballad-sinffer, 
is  **  making  merry  with  them."  A  neigh- 
bor Isaac  Dickson  saunters  up  and  joms 
the  P^rty. 

^^Then  the  said  Isaac  commanded  the 
said  minstrel  to  sing  a  song  he  had  sung 
at  one  Fairbank's  house  in  Crossthwaite, 
in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  in  the 
time  of  the  rebellion,  which  song  was 
called  *  Crummock,'  which  was  not  con- 
venient, which  the  said  minstrel  utterly 
denied.  « The  said  Isaac  commanded  the 
said  minstrel  again  in  a  violent  manner  to 
ang  the  song  called  '  Cromwell,'  and  the 
said  minstreT  said  he  would  sing  none 
such ;  and  then  the  said  Isaac  puucd  the 
minstrel  by  the  arm,  and  smote  him  about 
the  head  with  the  pommel  of  a  dagger, 
and  the  same  song  the  minstrel  would  not 
ung  to  die  for.  The  third  time  the  said 
Isaac  commanded  the  minstrel  to  sing  the 
same  song,  and  the  minstrel  said  it  would 
turn  them  both  to  anger,  and  would  not. 
And  then  did  Isaac  call  for  a  cup  of  ale, 
and  bade  the  minstrel  sing  again,  which 
he  always  denied;  then  Isaac  took  the 
minstrel  by  the  beard  and  dashed  the  cup 
of  ale  in  his  fkce ;  also,  he  drew  his  dag- 
ger and  hurt  master  Willan,  being  the 
host  of  the  said  house,  sore  and  grievously 
in  the  thigh,  in  rescuing  of  the  said  min- 
strel." 

Affain,  we  find  accounts  of  the  reception 
whidi  the  English  Bible  met  with  in  coun- 

A  drcle  of  Protestants  at  Wincanton, 
in  Somersetshire,  wrote  to  Cromwell  com- 
plaining of  the  curate,  who  would  not 


teach  them  or  preach  to  them,  but  ^^  gave 
his  time  and  attention  to  dicing,  carding, 
bowling,  and  the  cross  waster."  In  their 
desire  for  spiritual  food  they  applied  to 
the  rector  of  the  next  parish,  who  had 
come  occasionally  and  given  them  a  ser- 
mon, and  had  taught  them  to  read  the 
New  Testament ;  when  suddenly,  on 
Good  Friday,  "the  unthnfty  curate  en- 
tered the  pulpit,  where  he  had  set  no  foot 
for  years,"  and-"  admonished  his  parish- 
ioners to  give  no  credence  to  the  new- 
fangled fellows  which  read  the  new  book." 
"  Tley  be  like  knaves  and  Pharisees,"  he 
said ;  "  they  be  like  a  dog  that  gnaweth 
a  marry-bone,  and  never  cometh  to  the 
pith,  therefore  avoid  theu'  company ;  and 
if  any  man  will  preach  the  New  Testa- 
ment, if  I  may  hear  him,  I  am  ready  to 
fight  with  him  incontinent ;"  and  "  in- 
deed," the  petitioners  said,  "  he  applyeth 
in  such  wise  his  school  of  fence  so  sore 
continually,  that  he  feareth  all  his  parish- 
ioners." 

So  the  parish  clerk  at  Hastings  made  a 
speech  to  the  congregation  on  the  faults 
of  the  translation :  "  It  taught  heresy," 
he  said ;  "  it  taught  that  a  priest  might 
have  a  wife  by  God's  law.  He  trusted  to 
see  the  day  that  the  book  called  the  Bible, 
and  all  its  maintainers  and  upholders, 
should  be  brent." 

Here,  again,  is  a  complaint  from  the 
parishioners  of  Langham  in  £ssex,  against 
their  village  potentate,  a  person  named 
Vigourous,  wno  with  the  priesta  oppress- 
ed and  ill-used  them. 

"  Upon  Ascension-day  last  past  did  two 
middens  sit  in  their  pew  or  school  in  the 
church,  as  all  honest  and  vhluous  persons 
use  to  do  in  matins  time,  saying  their  ma- 
tins together  upon  an  English  primer. 
Vigourous  this  seeing  was  sore  angry,  in 
so  much  that  therefore,  and  for  nothing 
else,  he  did  bid  the  maidens  to  avoia 
out  of  the  church,  (calling  them)  errant 
whores,  with  such  other  odious  and  spite- 
ful words.  And  further,  upon  a  time 
within  this  year,  one  of  Vigourous's  ser- 
vants did  quarrel  and  brawl  with  other 
children  many,  whom  he  called  heretics  ; 
and  as  children  be  light  and  wanton,  they 
called  the  said  servant  agaiji  Pharisee. 
Upon  this  coniplained  Robert  Smyth  of 
oar  town  to  Vigourous,  saying  that  it 
was  against  reason  that  the  great  fellow 
his  servant  should  quarrel  and  fight  with 
children.  Whereupon  Vigourous  said  to 
his  servant:  ^  See  that  thou  do  out  off  their 
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ears,  O  errant  whoreson  I  if  they  so  call 
thee  hereafter ;  and  if  thou  lack  a  knife,  I 
shall  give  thee  one  to  do  it.  And  if  thou 
wilt  not  thus  do,  thou  shalt  no  longer 
serve  me.' " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants 
gave  themselves  no  pains  to  make  their 
heterodoxy  decent,  or  to  spare  the  feel- 
ings of  their  antagonists.  To  call  "a 
spade  a  spade,''  and  a  ]*ogae  a  rogue, 
were  Protestant  axioms.  Their  favorite 
weapons  were  mystery  plays,  which  they 
acted  up  and  down  the  country  in  barns, 
and  taverns,  in  chambers,  on  occasion,  be- 
fore the  vicar-general  himself;  and  the 
language  of  these,  as  well  as  the  language 
of  their  own  daily  life,  seemed  construct- 
ed as  if  to  pour  scorn  on  the  old  belief. 
Men  engaged  in  a  mortal  strife  usually 
speak  plainly.  Blunt  words  strike  home, 
and  the  euphuism  which,  in  more  inge- 
nious ages,  discovers  that  men  mean  the 
same  thing  when  they  say  opposite  things, 
was  unknown,  or  at  least  unappreciated. 
We  have  heard  something  of  tne  popular 
impieties,  as  they  were  called  in  the  com- 
plaints of  Convocation.  I  add  a  few  more 
expressions  taken  at  random  from  the  de- 
positions. One  roan  said,  '^  he  would  as 
soon  see  an  oyster-shell  above  the  priest's 
head  at  the  sacring  time  as  the  water.  If 
a  knave  priest  could  make  God,  then 
would  he  aire  one  such  God-maker  for  a 
year,  and  give  him  twenty  pounds  to 
make  fishes  and  fowls."  Another  said 
that  "  if  he  had  the  cross  that  Christ 
died  on,  it  should  be  the  first  block  he 
would  rive  to  the  fire  for  any  virtue  that 
was  in  it."  Another,  "  that  a  shipload  of 
friars'  girdles,  nor  a  dnngcart  full  of  friars' 
cowls  and  boots,  would  not  help  to  justifi- 
cation." 

On  both  sides  the  same  obstinate  Eng- 
lish nature  was  stirred  into  energetic 
hate. 

Or,  once  more  to  turn  to  the  surviving 
abbeys,  here,  too,  each  house  was  "  di- 
vided against  itself,  and  could  not  stand." 
The  monks  of  Stratford  complained  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cholmondley  that  their  abbot 
had  excommunicated  them  for  breach  of 
oath  in  revealing  convent  secrets  to  the 
royal  vidtors.  l^eir  allegiance,  the  brave 
abbot  had  said,  was  to  the  superior  of 
their  order  abroad,  not  to  the  secular 
sovereign  in  England.  He  cared  nothing 
for  acts  of  parliament  or  king's  commis- 
sions. The  King  could  but  kill  him,  and 
death  was  a  small  matter  compared  to 


perjury.  Death,  therefore,  he  resolutely 
risked,  and  in  some  manner  we  know  not 
how  he  escaped.  Another  abbot  with  the 
same  courage  was  less  fortunate.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1587,  Wobum  Ab- 
bey was  in  high  confusion.  The  brethren 
were  trimming  to  the  times,  anxious  mere> 
Iv  for  secular  habits,  wives,  and  freedom. 
In  the  midst  of  them,  Robert  Hobbes  the 
abbot,  who  in  the  past  year  had  accepted 
the  oath  of  supremacy  in  a  moment  oi 
weakness,  was  lying  worn  down  with  sor- 
row, unable  to  govern  his  convent,  or  to 
endure  the  burden  of  his  conscience.  On 
Passion  Sunday  in  that  spring,  dying,  as  it 
seemed,  of  a  broken  heart,  he  called  the 
fraternity  to  his  side,  and  exhorted  them 
to  charity,  and  prayed  them  to  be  obedi- 
ent to  their  vows.  Hard  eyes  and  mock- 
ing lips  were  all  the  answer  of  the  monks 
of  Wobum.  "Then,  being  in  a  great 
agony,  the  abbot  rose  up  in  his  bed,  and 
cried  out,  and  said :  *  I  would  to  God  it 
would  please  him  to  take  me  out  of  this 
wretched  world,  and  I  would  I  had  died 
with  the  good  men  that  have  suffered 
death  for  nolding  ^vith  the  Pope.  My 
conscience — ^my  conscience  doth  ^grudge 
me  for  it.' "  Abbot  Hobbes  should  have 
his  wish.  Strength  was  left  him  to  take 
up  his  cross  once  more  where  he  had  cast 
it  down.  Spiteful  tongues  carried  bis 
words  to  the  council,  and  the  law,  re- 
morseless as  destiny,  flung  its  meshes 
over  him  on  the  instant.  He  was  swept 
up  to  London  and  interrogated  in  the 
usual  form  :  "  Was  he  the  king's  subject 
or  the  Pope's  ?"  He  stood  to  his  ndth 
like  a  man,  and  the  scaffold  swallowed  him. 
So  went  the  world  in  England,  rushing 
forward,  rocking  and  reeling  in  its  course. 
What  hand  could  guide  it !  Alone,  per- 
haps, of  living  men,  the  King  still  be- 
lieved that  unity  was  possible — that  these 
headstrong  spirits  were  as  horses  broken 
loose,  which  could  be  caught  again  and 
harnessed  for  the  road.  ¥ot  a  thousand 
years  there  had  been  one  faith  in  Western 
Christendom.  From  the  Isles  of  Arran  to 
the  Danube  thirty  generations  had  fol- 
lowed each  other  to  the  grave  who  had 
held  all  to  the  same  convictions,  who  had 
prayed  all  in  the  same  words.  What  was 
this  that  had  gone  out  among  men  that 
they  were  so  changed  ?  Why,  when  he 
had  but  sought  to  cleanse  the  dirt  from 
off  the  temple,  and  restore  its  original 
beauty,  should  the  temple  itself  crumble 
into  ruins  ? 
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The  sacraments,  tbe  divine  mysteries,  [ 
had  existed  in  the  Church  for  fifteen  cen- 
turies. For  all  those  ages  they  had  been 
supposed  to  be  the  rivulets  which  watered 
the  earth  with  the  graces  of  the  Spirit. 
After  so  long  experience  it  should  have 
been  at  least  possible  to  tell  what  they 
were,  or  how  many  they  were ;  but  the 
question  was  suddenly  asked,  and  none 
could  answer  it.  The  bishops  were  ap- 
plied to.  Interrogatories  were  sent  round 
among  them  for  opinions,  and  some  said 
there  were  three  sacraments,  some  seven, 
some  a  hundred.  The  Archbishop  of 
York  insisted  on  the  apostolical  succes- 
sion ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  be- 
lieved that  priests  and  bishops  might  be 
nominated  by  the  crown,  and  he  that 
was  so  appointed  needed  no  consecra- 
tion, for  nis  appointment  was  sufficient. 
Transubstantiation  remained  almost  the 
only  doctrine  beyond  the  articles  of  tbe 
threie  creeds  on  which  a  powerftd  majority 
was  agreed. 

Something,  however,  must  be  done. 
Another  statement  must  be  made  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England — ^if  the 
Church  of  England  were  to  pretend  to 
possess  a  doctrine — more  complete  than 
the  last.  The  slander  must  be  put  to 
silence  which  confounded  independence 
with  heresy ;  the  clergy  must  be  provided 
with  some  guide  to  their  teaching  which 
it  should  be  penal  to  neglect.  Under  or- 
ders, therefore,  from  the  crown,  the  bish- 
ops ^reed  at  last  upon  a  body  of  practical 
divinity,  which  was  published  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Bishops'  Book  "  on  "  the 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man."  It  con- 
dsted  of  four  commentaries,  on  the  creed, 
the  sacraments,  the  ten  commandments, 
and  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  in  point  of 
language  was  beyond  question  tne  most 
beautiful  composition  which  had  as  yet 
appeared  in  English  prose.  The  doctrine 
was  moderate,  yet  more  Catholic,  and  in 
the  matter  of  tbe  sacraments,  less  ambi- 
guous than  the  articles  of  1536.  The 
mystic  number  seven  was  restored,  and 
the  nature  of  sacramental  grace  explained 
in  the  old  manner.  Yet  there  was  a  man- 
ifest attempt,  rather,  perhaps,  in  visible 
tendency  than  in  positive  statement,  to 
unite  the  two  ideas  of  symbolic  and  in- 
strumental efficacy,  to  indicate  that  the 
grace  conveyed  through  the  mechanical 
form  is  the  spiritual  instruction  indicated 
in  the  form  of  the  ceremony.  The  union 
among  the  bishops  which  appeared  in  the 
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title  of  the  book  was  in  appearance  only, 
or  rather  it  was  assumed  by  the  will  of 
the  King,  and  in  obedience  to  his  orders. 
When  the  doctrines  had  been  determined 
by  the  bench,  he  even  thought  it  necessary 
to  admonish  the  composers  to  observe 
their  own  lessons. 

"Experience,"  he  ^vrote  to  them,  "has 
taught  us  that  it  is  much  better  for  no 
laws  to  be  made,  than  when  many  be  well 
made  none  to  be  kept ;  and  even  so  it  is 
much  better  nothing  should  be  written 
concerning  religion,  than  when  many 
thin^  be  well  written  nothing  of  them  be 
taugnt  and  observed.  .  .  .  Our  com- 
mandment is,  therefore,  that  you  agree  in 
your  preaching,  and  that  vain  praise  of 
crafty  wits  and  worldly  estimation  be 
laid  aside,  and  true  religion  sought  for. 
You  serve  God  in  your  calling,  and  not 
your  own  glory  or  vile  profit.  We  will 
no  correcting  of  things,  no  glosses  that 
take  away  the  text ;  being  much  desirous, 
notwithstanding  that  if  in  aiy  place  you 
have  not  written  so  plainly  as  you  might 
have  done,  in  your  sermons  to  the  people 
you  utter  all  that  is  in  God's  Word.  We 
will  have  no  more  thwarting — no  more 
contentions  whereby  the  people  are  much 
more  set  against  one  another  than  any 
taketh  profit  by  such  indiscreet  doctrines. 
We  had  much  sooner  to  pray  you  than 
command  you,  and  if  the  first  will  serve 
we  will  leave  out  the  second.  Howbeit, 
we  will  in  any  case  that  all  preachers 
agree ;  for  if  any  shall  dissent,  let  him  that 
will  defend  the  worser  part  assure  himself 
that  he  shall  run  into  our  displeasure." 

"The  wind  bloweth  where  i%  listeth, 
and  wo  hear  tbe  sound  thereof,  but  we 
can  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  nor  whither 
it  goeth  ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit."  As  easily  could  Henry  biitd 
the  winds,  and  bid  them  blow  at  his 
pleasure,  as  force  the  mind  of  England 
thenceforward  into  any  single  mould. 
Under  conditions  and  within  nmits  which 
he  did  not  imagine,  some  measure  of  the 
agreement  which  he  desired  would  bo  at 
last  accomplished  when  the  time  and  sea- 
son would  permit.  Meanwhile,  though 
his  task  was  an  impossible  one,  it  was  bet- 
ter to  try  and  fail,  than  to  sit  by  and  let 
the  storm  rage.  Nor  was  Henry  a  man 
to  submit  patiently  to  failure.  He  would 
try  and  try  again ;  when  milder  methods 
were  unsuccessftil,  he  would  try  with  bills 
I  of  six  articles,  and  pains  and  {)enaltie8. 
'He  was  wrestling  against  destiny;  yet 
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then,  now,  and  ever  it  was,  ariS  remains 
true,  that  in  this  great  matter  of  reli^on, 
ill  which  to  be  right  is  the  first  condition 
of  being  right  in  any  thing — ^not  variety 
of  opinion,  but  unity — not  the  equal  h- 
cense  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish  to  choose 
their  belief,  but  an  ordered  harmony, 
where  wisdom  prescribes  a  law  to  ignor- 
ance, is  the  rule  which  reasonable  men 
should  most  desire  for  themselves  and  for 
mankind. 

But  if  Henry  erred,  his  errora  might 
find  excuse  in  the  multitude  of  business 
which  was  crowded  upon  him.  Insurrec- 
tion and  controversy,  foreign  leagues,  and 
Papal  censures,  did  not  exhaust  the  num- 
ber of  his  difficulties.  All  evil  things  in 
nature  seemed  to  have  combined  to  thwart 
him. 

In  the  few  first  years  after  he  became 
king,  he  hadpaid  particular  attention  to 
the  navy.  He  had  himself  some  skill  as  a 
naval  engineer,  and  had  conducted  experi- 
ments in  the  construction  of  hulls  ana  rig- 
ging, and  in  ship  artillery.  Other  matters 
had  subsequently  called  off  his  attention, 
and  especially  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation  every  moment  had 
brought  with  it  its  own  urgent  claims, 
and  wie  dockyards  had  fallen  into  decay. 
The  finances  had  been  straitened  by  the 
Irish  wars,  and  from  motives  of  economy 
the  ships  which  the  government  pos- 
sessed had  fallen  many  of  them  out  of 
commission,  and  were  rotting  in  harbor. 
A  few  small  vessels  were  kept  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland ;  but  in  the  year  1536 
there  was  scarcely  in  all  the  Channel  a 
single  royal  cruiser  carrying  the  English 
fiag.  Materials  to  man  a  fleet  existed 
amply  in  the  fishermen  who  went  year 
after  year  in  vast  numbers  to  Iceland  and 
to  Ireland — ^hardy  sailors,  who,  taught  by 
necessity,  went  always  armed,  and  had 
leamf  to  fight  as  well  as  to  work ;  but, 
from  a  neglect  not  the  less  injurious,  be- 
cause intelligible,  the  English  authority  in 
their  own  waters  had  sunk  to  a  shadow. 
Pirates  swarmed  along  the  coasts — enter- 
ing fearlessly  into  the  harbors,  and  lying 
there  in  careless  security.  The  war 
breaking  out  between  Charles  and  Fran- 
cis, the  French  and  Flemish  ships  of  war 
captured  prizes  or  fought  battles  in  the 
mouths  of  English  rivers,  or  under  the 
windows  of  English  towns;  and  though 
preying  upon  each  other  as  enemies  in  tne 
ordinary  sense,  both  occasionally  made 
prey  of  heretic  English  as  enemies  of  the 


Church.     While  the  courts  of  Brussels 
and  Paris  were  making    professions   of 
good-will,  the  cruisers  of  DOth  govern- 
ments openly  seized  English  traders  and 
plundered    English    fishing-vessels,    and 
Henry  had  for  many  months  been  com- 
pelled by  the  insurrection  to  submit  to 
these  aggressions,  and  to  trust  his  sub- 
jects along  the  coasts  to  such  inadequate 
defenses  as  they  could  themselves  provide. 
A  French  galliass  and  galleon  came  into 
Dartmouth  harbor  and  attempted  to  cat 
out  two  merchantmen  which  were  lying 
there.    The  mayor  attacked  them  in  boats 
and  beat  them  off;  but  the  harbors  in 
general  were  poorly  defended,  and  strange 
scenes  occasionally  took  place  in  their 
waters.    John  Arundel,  of  Trerice,  reports 
the  following  story  to  Cromwell :  "  There 
came  into    Falmouth   haven  a  fleet  of 
Spaniards,  and  the  day  after  came  four- 
ships  of  Dieppe,  men-of-war,    and    the 
Spaniards  shot  into  the  Frenchmen,  and 
the  Frenchmen  shot  into  the  Spaniards, 
and  during  three  hours  great  guns  shot 
between  them,  and  the  Frenchmen  were 
glad  to  come  higher  up  the  haven ;  and 
the  morrow  after  St.  Paul's  day  the  Span- 
iards came  up  to  assault  the  Frenchmen, 
and  the  Frenchmen  came  up  almost  to 
the  town  of  Truro,  and  went  aground 
there.    I  went  to  the  admiral  of  the  Span- 
iards  and  commanded  him  to  keep  the 
king's  peace,  and  not  to  follow  further ; 
but  the  Spaniard  would  not,  but  said,:  *'  1 
will  have  them,  or  I  will  die  for  it.*    And 
then  the  Spaniards  put  their  ordnance  in 
then*  boats,  and  shot  the  French  admiral 
forty  or  sixty  shots  during  a  long  hour, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  city,  Mr.  KiUigrew 
and  Mr.  Trefusis,  and  others,  taking  pleas- 
ure at  it.     Then  I  went  to  the  Spaniards 
and  told  them  to  leave  their  shooting,  or 
I  would  raise  the  country  upon  them.  . 
And  so  the  Spaniards  left,     my  lord,  I 
and  all  the  country  will  desire  the  King's 
grace     that  we  may  have  blockhouses 
made  upon  our  haven." 

Pirates  were  enemies  to  which  the  peo- 
ple were  accustomed,  and  they  coula  in 
some  measure  cope  with  them ;  but  com- 
missioned vessels  of  war  had  now  conde- 
scended to  pirates'  practices.  Sandwich 
boatmen  were  pillaged  by  a  Flemish 
cruiser  in  the  Downs  in  the  autumn  of 
1536.  A  smack  belonging  to  Deal  was 
twice  boarded  and  robbed  by  a  Flemish 
officer  of  high  rank,  the  admiral  of  the 
Sluys. 
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The  king  had  for  several  years  been 
engaged  in  making  a  harbor  of  refuge  at 
Dover.  The  workmen  saw  English 
traders  off  the  coast,  knd  even  the  very- 
vessels  which  brought  the  iron  and  tim- 
ber for  the  harbor-piers,  plundered  by 
French  and  Flemings  under  their  eyes ; 
and  the  London  merchants  declared  that, 
although  the  country  was  nominally  at 
peace,  their  ships  could  not  venture  out 
of  port  unless  the  government  would 
undertake  their  convoy.  The  remon- 
strances  which  were  made,  of  com-se  in 
loud  terms,  at  Paris  and  Brussels,  were 
received  with  verbal  apologies,  and  the 
queen  regent  gave  orders  that  her  cruisers 
snould  cease  iheir  outrages;  but  either 
their  commanders  believed  that  their 
conduct  would  be  secretly  winked  at,  or 
they  could  not  be  convinced  that  heretics 
were  not  lawful  game;  or  perhaps  the 
zealous  subjects  of  the  Catholic  powers 
desired  to  precipitate  the  sluggish  action 
of  their  governments.  At  any  rate,  the 
same  insolences  continued,  and  no  redress 
could  be  obtained. 

Henry  could  not  afford  to  declare  war. 
The  exchequer  was  ill-furnished.  The 
rebellion  had  consumed  the  subsidy,  and 
the  abbey  lands  had  as  yet  returned  little 
profit  either  by  their  rentals  or  by  sale. 
The  country,  however,  had  not  yet  sunk 
so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  defend  its  own 
coasts  and  its  ftwn  traders.  Sufficient 
money  was  found  for  the  immediate  pur- 
pose, and  a  small  but  admirably  equipped 
fleet  was  fitted  out  silently  at  Portsmouth. 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the  queen's  brother, 
Sir  George  Carew,  Sir  John  Dudley,  and 
Christopher  Coo,  a  rough  English  sailor, 
were  appointed  to  the  command;  and, 
when  tne  ships  were  ready,  they  swept 
out  into  the  Channel.  Secresy  had  been 
observed  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hope  of 
taking  the  offenders  by  surprise.  The 
greater  number  of  them  had,  unhappily, 
been  warned,  and  had  escaped  to  their 
own  harbors;  but  Coo  shortly  brought 
two  pirate  prizes  into  Rye.  The  people 
of  Penzance,  one  August  aflemoon,  heard 
the  thunder  of  distant  cannon.  Carew 
and  Seymour,  searching  the  western  coast, 
had  come  on  the  traces  of  four  French 
ships  of  war,  which  had  been  plundering. 
They  came  up  with  them  in  Mounts  Bay, 
and,  closing  against  heavy  odds,  they 
fought  them  there  till  night.  At  day- 
break, one  of  the  four  lay  on  the  water, 
a  sinking  wreck.    The  others  had  crawled 


away  in  the  darkness,  and  came  no  more 
into  English  waters.  Dudley  had  been 
even  more  fortunate.  "As  he  was  lying 
between  the  Needles  and  the  Cowe,^' 
there  came  a  letter  to  him  from  the 
Mayor  of  Rye,  "  that  the  Flemings  had 
boarded  a  merchant-ship  belonging  to 
that  port,  and  had  taken  goods  out  of 
her  valued  at  three  hundred  pounds." 
"  That  hearing,"  he  said,  in  his  dispatch 
to  Henry,  "I,  with  another  of  your 
Grace's  ships,  made  all  the  diligence  that 
was  possible  towards  the  said  coast  of 
Rye ;  and,  as  it  chanced,  the  wind  served 
us  so  well,  that  we  were  next  morning 
before  day  against  the  Combe,  and  there 
we  heard  news  that  the  said  Flemings 
were  departed  the  day  before.  Then  we 
prepared  towards  the  Downs,  for  the  wind 
served  for  that  place,  and  there  we  found 
lyin§  the  admiral  of  the  Sluys,  with  one 
ship  m  his  company  besides  himself,  being 
both  as  well  trimmed  for  the  war  as  I 
have  lightly  seen.  And  when  I  had  per- 
feet  knowledge  that  it  was  the  admiral  of 
the  Sluys,  of  whom  I  had  heard,  both  at 
Rye  and  at  Portsmouth,  divers  robberies 
and  ill-demeanoi-s  by  him  committed 
against  your  Highness's  subjects,  then  I 
commanded  my  master  to  bring  my  ship 
to  an  anchor,  as  nigh  to  the  said  admiral 
as  he  could,  to  the  intent  to  have  had 
some  communication  with  him ;  who  in- 
continent put  himself  and  all  his  men  to 
defense,  and  neither  would  come  to  com- 
munication nor  would  send  none  of  his 
men  aboard  of  me.  And  when  I  saw 
what  a  great  brag  they  set  upon  it — ^for 
they  made  their  drumsalt  to  strike  alarum, 
and  every  man  settled  them  to  fight — I 
caused  my  master  gunner  to  loose  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  and  not  touched  him  by  a 
good  space ;  but  he  sent  one  to  my  ship, 
and  mocked  not  with  me,  for  he  brake 
down  a  part  of  the  decks  of  my  ship,  and 
hurt  one  of  my  gunners  very  sore.  That 
done,  I  trifled  no  more  with  him,  but 
caused  my  master  to  lay  her  aboard ;  and 
so,  within  a  little  fi^ht,  she  was  yielded." 
Dudley's  second  ship  had  been  engaged 
with  the  other  Fleming ;  but  the  latter,  as 
soon  as  the  admiral  was  taken,  slipped 
her  cable  and  attenipted  to  escape.  The 
Englishman  stood  aiier  her.  Both  ships 
vanished  up  Channel,  scudding  before  a 
gale  of  wind :  but  whether  the  Dutchman 
was  brought  Daek  a  grize,  or  whether  the 
pursuer  followed  too  ifar,  and  found  him- 
self, as  Dudley  feared,  caught  on  a  lee 
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shore  off  the  Holland  Hats,  the  records 
are  silent.  Pirates,  however,  and  over- 
zealous  privateers,  in  these  and  other  en- 
counters, were  taught  their  lesson ;  and 
it  did  not,  for  some  time,  require  to  be 
repeated :  "  Your  subjects,"  Dudley  and 
Seymour  told  the  king  in  a  joint  letter, 
^^  shall  not  only  pass  and  repass  without 
danger  of  taking,  but  your  Majesty  shall 
be  known  to  be  lord  of  these  seas."  They 
kept  their  word.  In  this  one  summer  the 
Channel  was  cleared,  and  the  nucleus  was 
formed  of  the  fleet  which,  eight  years 
after,  held  in  check  and  baffled  the  most 
powerful  armament  which  had  left  the 
French  shores  against  England  since  the 
Norman  William  crossed  to  Hastings. 

But  Henry  did  not  rest  upon  his  suc- 
cess. The  impulse  had  been  given,  and 
the  work  of  national  defense  went  for- 
ward. The  animus  of  foreiffn  powers  was 
evidently  as  bad  as  possible.  Subjects 
shared  the  feelings  of  their  rulers.  Tlie 
Pope  might  succeed,  and  most  likely  would 
succeed  at  last,  in  reconciling  France  and 
Spain  ;  and  experience  proved  that  Eng- 
land lay  formidably  open  to  attack.  It 
was  no  longer  safe  to  trust  wholly  to  the 
extemporized  militia.  The  introduction 
of  artillery  was  converting  war  into  a 
science ;  and  the  recent  proofs  of  the  un- 
protected condition  of  the  harbors  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  lea\'ing 
their  lesson.  Commissions  were  issued  for 
a  survey  of  the  whole  eastern  and  south- 
em  coasts.  The  most  efficient  gentlemen 
residing  in  the  counties  which  touched  the 
sea  were  requested  to  send  up  reports  of 
the  points  where  invading  armies  could 
be  most  easily  landed,  with  such  plans  as 
occurred  to  them  for  the  best  means  of 
throwing  up  defenses.  The  plans  were 
submitted  to  engineers  in  London ;  and 
in  two  years  every  exposed  spot  upon  the 
coast  was  guarded  by  an  earthwork,  or  a 
fort  or  blockhouse.  Batteries  were  erect- 
ed to  protect  the  harbors  at  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  Falmouth,  Fowey,  Plymouth, 
Dartmouth,  Torbay,  Portland,  Calshot, 
Cowes,  and  Portsmouth.  Castles  (some 
of  them  remain  to  the  present  day)  were 
built  at  Dover,  Deal,  Sandwich,  and  along 
both  shores  of  the  Thames.  The  walS 
and  embankments  at  Guisnes  and  Calais 
were  repaired  and  enlarged;  and  Hull, 
Scarborough,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed  were  made  impregnable 
against  ordinary  attack.    Each  of  these 


places  was  defended  by  adequate  and 
trained  garrisons ;  and  the  musters  were 
kept  in  training  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
coast,  and  were  held  in  readiness  to  as- 
semble on  any  point  at  any  moment. 

Money  was  the  chief  difficulty.  The 
change  m  the  character  of  war  created 
unforeseen  expenses  of  many  kinds.  The 
cost  of  regular  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments, a  new  feature  in  the  national 
system,  was  thrown  suddenly  on  the 
crown ;  and  the  revenue  was  unequal  to 
so  large  a  demand  upon  it.  A  fresh  po- 
litical arrangement  was  displacing  the  old ; 
and  the  finances  were  necessarily  long 
disordered  before  the  country  understood 
its  condition,  and  had  devised  methods  to 
meet  its  necessities. 

At  this  conjuncture  the  abbey  lands 
were  a  fortunate  resource.  They  were 
disposed  of  rapidly — of  course  on  easy 
terms  to  the  purchasers.  The  insurrec- 
tion, as  we  saw,  had  taught  the  necessity 
of  filling  the  place  of  the  monks  with  re- 
sident owners,  who  would  maintidn  hospi- 
tality liberally,  and  on  a  scale  to  contrast 
fiivorably  with  the  careless  waste  of  their 
predecessors.  Obligations  to  thb  effect - 
were  made  a  condition  of  the  sales,  and 
lowered  naturally  the  market  value  of  the 
properties.  Considerable  sums,  however, 
were  realized,  adequate  for  immediate  ob- 
jects, though  falling  short  of  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  defenses  of  the»  country.  At 
the  same  time  the  government  works 
found  labor  for  the  able-bodied  beggars, 
those  sturdy  vagrants  whose  living  had 
been  gathered  hitherto  at  the  doors  of  the 
religious  houses,  varied  only  with  intervals 
of  the  stocks  and  the  cart's-tail. 

Thus  the  spoils  of  the  Church  furnished 
the  arms  by  which  the  Pope  and  the 
Pope's  friends  could  be  held  at  bay ;  and 
by  degrees  in  the  healthier  portion  of  the 
nation  an  English  enthusiasm  took  the 
place  of  a  superstitious  panic.  Loyalty 
towards  England  went  along  with  the 
Reformation,  when  the  Reformation  was 
menaced  by  foreign  enemies;  and  the 
wide  disaffection  which  in  1536  had 
threatened  a  revolution,  became  concen- 
trated in  a  vindictive  minority,  to  whom 
the  Papacy  was  dearer  than  their  country, 
and  whose  persevering  conspiracies  taugnt 
England  at  no  distant  time  to  acquiesce 
with  its  whole  heart  in  the  wisdom  which 
chained  them  down  by  penal  laws  as  trai- 
tors and  enemies  to  the  commonwealth. 
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CHARLATAN  POETRY:  MARTIN  FARQUHAR  TUPPER.* 


Mb.  Mabtik  Fabquhab  Tuppeb's  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy  is  the  most  popular 
book  of  verses  of  its  day.  It  began  its 
career  not  long  after  the  issue  of  Tenny- 
son^s  earliest  poems,  and  has  reached  its 
thirty-third  edition,  exclusive  of  library 
and  illustrated  editions,  while  the  poet- 
laureate's  principal  volume  is  still  m  its 
eleventh.  Nay,  Mr.  Tupper's  work  has 
even  overtaken  and  passea  in  the  race  of 
pojjularity  that  wonderful  production 
which  we  may  consider  as  belonging  to 
the  previous  generation  —  Mr.  Kobert 
Montgomery's  Omnipresence  of  the  Dei- 
ty ;  a  work  which  had  jJready  reached 
0  its  eleventh  edition  in  1830,  when  Lord 
Macaulay  endeavored  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  public  to  its  true  value — endeavored, 
indeed,  and  with  good-will,  but  small  ef- 
fectr— for,  in  spite  of  the  great  Edinburgh 
reviewer,  it  has  since  passed  from  its 
eleventh  to  its  twenty-nfth  edition.  In 
the  present  paper,  therefore,  taking  warn- 
ing by  the  failure  of  a  greater  cntic,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  stem  the  tremendous 
current  of  Mr.  Tupper's  popularity.  In- 
deed, Lord  Macaulay  was  mistaken,  we 
think,  in  attributing  to  mere  puffing  Mr. 
Robert  Montgomery's  vast  reputation, 
and  therefore  also  in  imagining  that  the 
great  weight  of  his  critical  authority 
could  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  marvel- 
ous momentum  of  his  career.  There  is 
this  great  distinction  between  literary 
quackery  and  quackery  of  any  other  kind, 
tnat  its  success  clearly  involves  much 
more  free  and  spontaneous  liking  on  the 

*  Prwtfrbial  Phibeophy :  a  Book  of  ITunigJUa  trnd 
Argumenta  originally  treated.  By  Martin  Farquhab 
TUPPEB,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Christchurch,  Oxfonli  Sec- 
ond Series.    Thirty-third  Edition.    Hatchard,  1867. 

P^robabaUieB  an  Aid  to  I^iith.  Third  Edition. 
Hatehard. 

Lyricso/ihe  ffeari  and  Mind,  Bj  M.  F.  Tufpeb. 
HaU,  Virtue  &  Co.,  1856. 

BaUads for  (he  Times.  By  M. F.  Tuppbb.  Anew 
Edition.    Hall,  Yirtae  k  Ca 

Memorial  of  W,  G.  Thipper.  Edited  by  If.  F. 
TuPFER.    BoBWorth. 

Bides  and  Reveries  of  jEsop  SmUh.  By  M.  F. 
TuPPKB.    Horst  &  Blackett    1857. 


part  of  the  public  imposed  on,  and  proba- 
oly  implies  a  less  conscious  charlatanerte 
on  the  part  of  the  suocessfiil  empiric.  We 
feel  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Tupper  is  a  pro- 
found believer  in  the  sterling  character  of 
his  own  fame,  which  in  one  of  his  minor 
productions  he  solemnly  bequeaths  to  his 
son ;  we  feel  sure  that  the  readers  who 
trust  in  him  have  a  genuine  sense  that  to 
peruse  him  is  comfortable  to  their  interior 
mind  —  that  thej  have  thrown  some- 
thing gratefid  "  into  the  system,"  when 
they  have  followed  him  through  one  of 
his  feebly  fluent  meditations.  Whatever 
puffing  may  do  for  other  departments  of 
life,  it  is  tolerably  powerless  to  make  men 
read  what  is  not  suited  to  their  taste  and 
character ;  and  on  that  very  account  the 
phenomena  of  literary  quackery  are  of 
much  greater  interest  than  those  of  trade 
quackery.  Verse-reading  is,  after  all,  a 
work  of  supererogation.  There  is  no 
article  of  luxury  with  regard  to  which  the 
*'  consumer's  "judgment  is  so  likely  to  be 
really  unprejumced  as  books.  The  aver- 
age man  jcnows  that  he  must  buy  clothing 
and  furniture,  if  not  cheap  and  of  good 
quality,  then  dear  and  of  bad  quality ;  and 
his  uneducated  mind  naturaUy  inclines  to 
credulity  when  he  sees  it  written  in  large 
characters  wherever  he  goes  that  the  best 
quality  can  bo  secured  at  the  lowest 
prices.  A^ain,  he  must,  if  possible,  be 
cured  of  his  ailments ;  and  the  deceitful 
ness  of  hope  will  incline  him  to  believe  in 
these  large  promises  of  perfect  and  speedy 
cure.  But  books  he  need  not  buy  at  all ; 
in  spite  of  the  reviewer's  raptures,  he 
probably  will  have  strength  of  mind  to 
neglect  them,  unless  by  their  intrinsic 
qualities — ^whether  wholesome  or  the  re- 
verse, he  perhaps  is  not  the  best  judge — 
they  contrive  to  impress  the  minds  of  the 
class  in  which  he  moves.  If  Mr.  Tupper 
did  not  contrive  to  impress  his  public, 
then,  in  spite  of  puffing,  we  do  not  think 
Mr.  Tupper  would  have  any  public  to  im- 
press; and  if  his  reputation  has  been 
gained  by  an  empirical  dexterity  instead 
of  by  true  art,  it  makes  it  only  the  more 
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interesting  to  discuss  the  qualities  by  the ' 
aid  of  which  he  has  contrived  to  fascinate 
his  public.  Instead,  therefore,  of  storm- 
ing at  his  reputation,  or  attributing  it  to 
the  energies  of  the  publishing  department, 
we  shall  simpljr  strive  to  understand  it. 
His  popularity  is  one  of  the  most  unques- 
tionable facts  of  the  day.  As  he  himself 
remarks,  with  his  usual  depth  of  thought 
and  strength  of  conception, 

"  That  which  is  can  never  not  have  been ;  facts 
are  solid  as  the  pyramids  ;'* 

— a  truth  which  Mrs.  Gamp  illustrates 
with  less  dignity  but  greater  vivacity, 
where  she  parenthetically  observes  on 
facts  "  being  stubborn  and  not  easy  drove." 
Mr.  Tupper  will  perhaps  think  that  in  say- 
ing thus  much  we  have  already  done  more 
for  his  fame  than  any  criticisms  we  can 
offer  will  be  able  to  undo.  As  he  observes 
of  great  authors — 

**The  honest  giant  careth  not  to  be  patted  on 
the  back  by  piernies : 
Flatter    greatness,   he  brooketh  it  good-hu- 
moredly;  blame  him,  thou  tiltest  at  a 
pyramid." 

But  we  have  no  more  intention  of  tilting 
at  our  pyramidal  giant  than  wo  have 
of  "  pattmg  him  on  the  back."  We  are 
quite  aware  that  it  would  be  utterly  be- 
yond our  strength  to  dbplace  him  from 
his  stronghold  m  public  ravor.  Still,  be- 
ing unfortunate  enough  to  belong  to  that 
small  but  respectable  minority  who  regard 
Mr.  Tupper'8  versicular  philosophy  as 
superficial  and  conceited  twaddle  —  as  a 
new  manifestation  to  these  latter  days  of 
weakness  and  sentimentalism  under  the 
solemn  form  of  the  Oracular — ^we  feel  only 
the  more  called  upon  to  explain,  as  far  as 
we  are  able,  the  apparent  anomaly  of  our 
position.  If  we  seem  less  reserved  in  the 
expression  of  our  honest  judgment  on 
Mr.  Tupper — ^whom  we  need  scarcely  say 
we  know  solely  through  his  works — ^than 
is  in  accordance  either  with  our  custom  or 
our  taste,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
arc  not  called  upon  to  be  tender  in  the 
case  of  one  who  has  already  received,  and 
is  still  receiving,  no  doubt,  a  tempdrary 
but  exceedingly  substantial  reward.  Mr. 
Tupper  is  himself  alwavs  great  on  the 
subject  of  "compensations."  He  has 
more  than  his  fair  share  of  good  things — 
both  emolument  and  fame.  A  man  may 
easily  have  too  much  praise ;  or,  as  he 


justly   remarks   in   his   own    figarative 
phrase, 

**  The  cordial  quaffed  with  thirst  may  generate 
the  fumes  of  presumption  ;*' 

and,  whatever  the  very  curious  pbydo- 
lo^co-chemical  process  here  8upp<M3ed  to 
take  place  in  Mr.  Tupper's  bram  may  be 
— which  reminds  us,  by  the  way,  of  an 
elaborate  process  carefully  described  in 
the  work  of  an  eminent  chemist  for  the 
generation  of  sulphuric-acid  fumes  in 
leaden  chambers — we  fear  we  can  trace 
the  finished  product,  the  ^  presumptioQ,*' 
in  the  latest  of  Mr.  Tupper's  works.  The 
moral  twaddle  of  the  Proverbial  Phiio^o- 
phv  has  certainly  so  fermented  as  to  give 
off  unmistakable  "  foraes  of  presumption  " 
in  the  amazing  trash  called  Hides  and 
Reveries  of  .JEaop  Smith.  There  is 
enough  of  empincal  dexterity  in  the 
Proverbial  Philosophy  to  give  as  some 
conception  of  the  origin  of  its  popularity ; 
but  no  public  could  ever  have  been  taken 
in  for  the  first  time  by  such  insufferable 
rubbish  as  has  attained  type  under  the^ 
title  of  the  latter  work.  We  feel  no 
scruple  or  hesitation,  therefore,  in  admin- 
istering our  minute  dose  of  ^^  compeRSSr 
tion  "  for  his  great  success,  and  only  wish 
we  could  make  it  even  more  drastic;.  To 
assume  for  a  moment  hb  own  pure  style — 
we  can  not  be  sure  that  we  hit  the  farmer^ 
trot  of  the  meter — 

"  Dost  thou  feel  oppressed  by  the  BmhonpoM 

of  constant  popular  &Tor  ? 
Then  go  drink  the  Epsom  salts  fix>m  the  eup 

of  ungenial  Criticism : 
It  shall  make  thee  comparatively  whde^  if  it 

be  not  too  late  for  that  treatment" 

We  have  said  that  when  we  call  Mr. 
Tupper's  poems  a  result  of  literary  cAorfa- 
tanerie^  we  do  not  at  all  mean  to  charge 
upon  him  any  consdous  intention  of  abas- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  public.  But  we 
mean  by  quackery  any  substitute  for  true 
art  which,  either  from  ignorance  or  any 
other  cause,  wins  favor  and  attention  by 
addressing  itself  to  the  superficial  notions 
and  feeling  of  those  who  are  not  good 
judges  in  their  own  case.  Whenever  any 
one  appeals,  consciously  or  nnconsdonslji 
to  a  class  of  notions  and  feelings  that  are 
not  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  thus 
gains  popularity  by  fiilsifyin^  the  true 
proportions  of  things  in  the  haste  to  be 
effective,  we  truly  call  him  a  quack.  If  a 
physician  treats  symptoms  only,  when  he 
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ought  to  know  the  deeper  causes  of  symp- 
toms, we  call  him  a  quack.  When  an 
artist  studies  the  picttlres^ue  at  the  ex- 
pense of  true  drawing,  &thfnl  coloring, 
and  reality  of  thought,  we  call  him  a 
quack.  When  a  manufacturer  studies  to 
attract  by  show  and  price,  rather  than  by 
the  real  worth  of  his  goods,  we  call  him  a 
quack.  And  so  also  when  a  litterateur 
ministers  principally  to  superficial  or  vul- 
gar propensities,  instead  of  attempting  to 
rectify  them  by  exhibiting  their  true  rela- 
tion to  human  nature — oe  it  from  blind- 
ness, or  from  haste,  or  from  the  desire  to 
please — we  call  such  a  litterateur  a  quack. 
And  in  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
method  by  which  such  an  empiric  wins  his 
frune,  we  may  see  reflected  as  in  a  mirror 
the  leading  deficiencies  and  weaknesses, 
or,  in  sonoe  cases,  the  vices  even,  of  the 
public  mind  he  addresses.  We  do  not 
accuse  Mr.  Tupper,  however,  of  making 
capital  out  of  any  thing  worse  than  the 
defective  education  and  consequent  appe- 
tite for  decidedly  bad  literature  observa- 
Ue  in  a  certain  class  of  the  English 
public. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember,  in  attempt- 
ing to  account  for  the  marvelous  success 
of  the  Proverbial  Philosophy^  that  the 
vastly  larger  part  of  the  English  reading 
world  now  consists  of  a  class  which,  a  few 
generations  ago,  contained  no  consumers 
of  literature  —  scarcely  even  of  newspa- 

Eer  literature — at  all.  It  has  often  been 
astilv,  but  we  believe  erroneously,  as- 
somed,  that  writers  so  foolish  as  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Tupper  and  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery 
circulate  entirely  within  the  circle  of  im- 
becile "fashionable'*  religion.  We  do 
not  believe  that  that  world  is  large  enough 
to  create  even  a  sniall  fraction  of  the  gi- 
gantic demand  which  has  arisen  for  these 
gentlemen's  writings.  Probably  the  larg- 
est audience  yet  commanded  by  any  Eng- 
lish writer  has  been  commanded  of  late 
years  by  Mr.  Dickens.  And  we  think  it 
oeyond  question  that  his  audience — ^we 
mean  his  audience  of  recent  years,  since 
the  establishment  of  Household  Words — 
evinces  many  of  the  same  class  of  deficien- 
cies in  literary  taste  and  sentiment  to 
which  Mr.  Tupper  appeals.  Mr.  Dickens 
has  himself  told  us,  that  his  two  latest  and 
worst  works — works  of  which  few  culti- 
vated men  have  been  able  to  read  more 
than  a  very  brief  specimen — have  secured 
a  far  wider  popularity  than  bxij  of  the 
really  great    productions   of    his    early 


genius ;  and  we  shall  presently  find  in  the 
weakly  moralities,  the  scntimcntalism,  and 
the  extravagant  coloring  of  the  Proverbial 
Philosophy^  very  much  to  remind  us  of 
Pleak  House  and  Little  Dorrit, 

The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
the  popularity  of  Mr.  Gilfillan  as  a  critic ; 
a  writer  whose  capacity  can  not  be  more 
adequately  shadowed  forth  than  by  using 
his  own  words  in  explaining  what  the 
faculty  of  a  certain  great  poet — Pope — did 
not^  but  what  every  one  who  knows  him 
will  admit  that  the  faculty  of  Mr.  Gilfillan 
does  resemble,  namely,  "the  feather  of 
the  wing  of  a  great  eagle,  dipping  into 
the  night-tempest  which  raves  around  the 
inaccessible  rock  of  his  birth-place."  How 
imposing  would  be  an  edition  of  Maitin 
Tupper  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  George 
Gilfillan  ! 

Now  these  defects  of  taste  and  temper- 
ament  are  neither  inexplicable,  nor  even 
lamentable,  but  simply  natural,  in  a  class 
that  has  not  yet  had  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  literary  discrimination — to 
know  the  difference  between  half  truths 
and  whole  truths,  or  the  tests  which  dis- 
tinguish the  semblance  of  good  feelings 
from  the  reality ;  whereas,  did  they  pre- 
vail in  classes  that  have  long  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  real  culture,  they  would  com- 
pel us  to  attribute  to  the  readers  the  frill 
fatuity  of  the  writers  they  admire.  We 
think,  then,  that  we  may  fairly  assume,  as 
our  own  experience  would  certainly  assure 
us,  that  Mr.  Robert  Montgomeiy  and  Mr. 
Tupper  find  the  majority  of  their  audience 
in  a  class,  not  of  depraved  literary  taste, 
but  whose  literary  tastes  of  any  sort  are 
of  quite  recent  origin.  And  this  convic- 
tion it  is  which  gives  us  some  real  inter- 
est in  analyzing  the  causes  of  their  unmer- 
ited success.  To  investigate  the  secret  of 
that  morbid  stimulus  which  is  administer- 
ed to  degenerated  and  worn-out  minds, 
would  indeed  be  a  heartless  task ;  but  to 
study  the  weak  side  of  the  half-educated 
classes  just  emerging  into  the  world  of 
Uterary  interests,  is  rar  otherwise. 

We  have  some  light  on  the  subject 
from  the  analogous  case  of  the  first  lite- 
rary interests  of  the  young,  whatever  be 
their  class  and  education.  For,  the  fii*st 
stirrings  of  literary  appetite,  whether  in 
individuals  or  classes,  are  never  marked 
by  strength  or  purity  of  taste.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  usually  m  any  way  the  merit  of 
the  author  which  first  fascinates  the  atten- 
tion in  such  cases,  but  the  degree  in  which 
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he  happens  to  rouse  and  draw  out  into  the 
light,  as  it  were,  thos  e  opening  Acuities 
and  sentiments  which  have  no  sufficient 
expression  in  the  real  world.    Hence  this 
craving  is  at  first  most  easily  satisfied  by 
exaggerated  and  false  pictures  of  life, 
stimulating  most  strongly  those  awakening 
feelings  which,  real  as  they  are,  are  yet 
but  dimlv  understood.    When,  either  in 
an  individual  or  a  class,  a  whole  world  of 
hitherto  latent  life  is  beginning  to  unfold, 
the  first  delight  is  in  any  thing,  however 
&lse,  exciting,  or  showy,  that  distinctly 
stimulates  that  life.    In  such  a  phase  of 
our  education,  we  do  not  care  to  see  the 
true  proportion,  extent,  and  limitations  of 
human  cnaractcr  clearly  indicated  and  re- 
cognized, but  rather  to  have  the  new 
\7orld  we  are  beginning  to  see  presented 
strongly  to  us.    This  is  the  secret  of  the 
love  of  romajice  quite  apart  from  its  merit, 
that  always  shows  itselt  as  the  first  phase 
of  literary  taste,  either  in  the  voung  or 
the  half-educated.    The  world  of  romance 
is  a  world  of  new  experience,  which  the 
novice  is  eager  to  comprehend — of  strange 
tendencies  within  him,  the  issues  of  which 
he  endeavors  to  anticipate  by  entering 
into  the  fictitious  experience  of  others. 
Directly  we  clearly  ktww  .that  the  roman- 
tic delineations  of  life  caricature  and  fal- 
sify the  deepest  life  within  us,  they  be- 
come stale,  nat,  and  unprofitable  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  that  author  wiU  get  most 
hold  of  us  who  fosters  those  elements  of 
our  nature  which  are  as  yet  only  in  the 
germ.    Any  one  who  professes  to  unwind 
for  us  our  newly-discovered  clues  of  in- 
stinct or  hope,  will  fascinate  our  attention 
at  once ;  and  fascinate  it  the  more  readily, 
perhaps,  if  he  do  not  make  too  much 
appeal  to  the  real  experience  of  those 
who    have    already  imwound  them  for 
themselves. 

And  hence  we  can  not  wonder  that 
when  a  large  and  uncultivated  class  be- 
gins to  care  about  religious  poetry  at  all, 
it  should  at  first  be  enraptured  by  the 

flaring  magniloquence  of  such  men  as 
[r.  Robert  Montgomery.  It  is  in  the 
very  stage  most  adapted  for  the  influence 
of  an  empiric,  with  religious  sentiment 
just  romantic  enough  to  desire  excitement, 
and  yet  inexperienced  enough,  both  in 
taste  and  maturity  of  feeling,  to  prefer 
dazzling  colors  to  clearer  vision.  His 
readers  evidently  cared  more  for  new 
excitement  of  certain  vague  feelings  than 
for  new  guidance ;  a  sure  sign  of  imma- 


turity, nay,  of  that  stage  of  immaturity  in 
which  we  rather  need  reassurance  that 
we  have  a  certain  class  of  sentiments  at 
all  than  any  clearer  insieht  into  them ; 
just  as  the  in&nt  loves  oright  danctng 
colors  which  excite  the  eye  lon^  before  U 
takes  any  interest  in  discriminatmg  forms. 
And  thus  we  account  for  the  popularity 
of  Mr.  Tupper's  great  predecessor.  The 
passionate,  abysmal,  and  picturesqae  as* 
pects  of  poetry  were  then  in  the  ascend- 
ant, even  in  the  cultivated  classes,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  Byron.  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery  introduced  the  same  aspects 
of  life  into  his  so-called  religious  poem 
for  the  uncultivated  classes ;  and  he  ob- 
tained his  marvelous  success  merely  be- 
cause the  people  he  addressed  were  just 
be^nning  to  feel  that  religion  had  an  ex- 
citing and  picturesque,  as  well  as  a  didac- 
tic side — ^that  Nature  ought  to  be  grand- 
er, and  human  passion  more  ternble,  if 
they  were  seen  to  exist,  as  thev  do  exist, 
in  the  constant  presence  of  God.  They 
devoured  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  jar- 
gon about  the  ^'Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,"  because  it  stimulated  the  growing 
feeling  that  the  shadow  of  reli^ous  my- 
steries ought  to  give  new  magnificence  to 
the  external  universe  and  to  the  inward 
passions  of  man.  Gaudy  metaphor,  vnlsar 
allegory,  profuse  personification,  were  the 
natural  baits  to  stimulate  those  first 
floundering  attempts  of  literarv  inexper- 
ience to'peep'into  the  relation  of  God  with 
outward  Nature  and  inward  experience. 
Giddy  and  swimming  eyes  were  not  likely 
to  find  fault  with  glaring  and  muddy 
colors. 

Mr.  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  M.A.  of 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  has  caught  the  pro- 

£hetic  mantle  dropped  by  Mr.  Booert 
[ontgoraery ;  and  tnough  the  charhUO' 
nerie  of  his  Proverbial  PhUosov^y  seems 
to  us  as  conspicuous  as  that  of  The  Omni- 
presence of  the  Deity ^  its  general  charac- 
teristics are  different,  and  no  doubt  evince 
a  certain  sort  of  advance  in  the  class  with 
whom  it  is  popular.  Ttie  Omnipresence  q^ 
ths  Deity  was  a  vulgar  daub,  with  noth- 
ing tolerable  about  its  execution;  and 
was  acceptable  only  as  empty  political 
eloquence  is  acceptable  in  a  time  of  poli- 
tical wrong*and  coming  revolution — that 
is,  as  the  sign  of  feelings  stirring  in  the 
breasts  of  the  multitude,  not  as  an  au^ory 
of  any  thing  better.  The  style  of  the 
Proverbial  Philoscphyhes^rs  the  same  re- 
lation to  Eeble  and  Tennyson  that  the 
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style  of  the  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity 
bore  to  that  of  Byron.  Aa  the  latter 
production  ^vea  us  the  quack-poet's  con- 
oeption  of  "the  tremendous,"  bo  the  foi- 
mer  gives  us  the  empiric's  notion  of  "  thu 
inward."  The  one  makes  a  wretched  at- 
tempt at  religions  sublimities,  the  other 
at  religious  tenderness  and  profounditiea. 
Both  alike  are  empirics ;  but  Mr,  Tuppur 
is  the  empiric  of  a  more  reflective  age. 
Ag^,  where  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery 
■was  overwhelming  and  gigantic,  Mr,  Tuji- 
per  is  minute  and  microscopic,  onl^  in  onu 
or  two  instances  accidentally  eoarmg  into 
immensity.  He  prolesses  to  verify  reli- 
£^otts  and  moral  truth  by  detailed  person  al 
experience ;  and  his  observations  may 
often  tend  to  excite  observation  and  re- 
flection in  those  who  have  never  thought 
before,  and  who  are  not  too  much  irritat- 
ed with  the  pompous  truisms  and  str^ncd 
imagery  of  the  man.  That  the  book 
■hoold  have  been  written  by  a  Master  of 
Arts  of  Oxford  is  simply  a  new  testimony 
how  very  little  power  education  has  to 
eradicate  obstinate  conceit,  to  pnuic 
empty  metaphor,  and  to  shame  windy 
rhetoric,  in  a  mind  constitutionally  proli- 
fic of  these  tendendes.  But,  nevertheleFs, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  book  may  havp 
a  useful  function  to  those  who  have  readi- 
ed only  a  certain  very  early  stage  of  sell- 
oonscious  life.  Indeed,  we  are  convincr^il 
that  for  one  short  transition  period,  when 
either  individuals  or  classes  are  passing 
from  an  unreflective  to  a  reflective  vIgw 
of  the  world  around  them,  what  woulii 
otherwise  be  very  unhealthy,  and  what  m 
verv  superficial,  trash,  may  discharge  for 
a  BDort  time  a  very  healthy  and  naturitl 
function.  It  requires  a  work  of  renl 
genius  to  be  permanently  popular  with 
any  class  of  society  whatever.  But  :i 
mind  of  no  genius  at  all,  a  mere  oharlatnn 
writer,  may  often  hit  the  humor  of  the 
moment,  and  as^at  a  moral  transition 
which  the  gr^^t^st  genius,  from  the  very 
thoroughness  of  its  intellectual  work,  may 
be  unable  to  help. 

This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Tupper.  IIo 
fills  his  writings  with  what,  to  his  on-n 
class,  are  the  baldest  troisms ;  and  spoils 
even  these  by  adding  a  pompous  and  vul- 
gar fringe  of  artificial  Bimile.  But  his 
truisms  are  not  always  tmisms  to  his  reail- 
ers ;  and  his  atrocious  taste  in  ornament 
is  not  perceived.  Aswes^d,  heis8<^uack 
of  the  "inward  "school.  Ho  iathevictira 
of  bis  own  thronging  &noies.    He  is  a 
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kind  of  poetioal  Pecksniff;  and  takea  for 
his  motto :  "  My  friends,  let  us  be  moral," 
Bat  a  simple  man  is  easily  taken  in ;  and 
Mr.  Tnpper'B  readers,  findmgnowand  then 
themes  lor  their  own  thought,  are  blind 
to  the  ostentatious  tediousn ess  with  which 
he  dilutes  them.  He  is  a  sort  of  homeo- 
pathio  metaphysician,  and  only  makes  his 
little  modicum  of  truism  visible  at  all  by 
the  immense  proportion  of  sugary  simile 
LQ  which  he  wraps  it  up.  He  has  the  art 
of  "  pondering  "  in  vacuo,  without  giving 
you  any  idea  what  he  is  pondering  about. 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  rejoiced  in 
strong  assertion  ;  he  delighted,  for  exam- 
ple, to  inform  Death,  in  Eis  mighty  trum- 
pel^tones,  what  waetheeffectontheworld 
at  large  of  his  (Death's)  birth : 

"  0  Death  I  thou  dr«adless  vanqnisher  of  Earth ! 
The  elements  shrank  blasted  at  thy  birth," 
etc. 

But  Mr.  Tupper's  line  is  very  diiferent. 
He  is  feebly  interrogative,  and  almost 
always  suggests  a  plurality  of  equally  in- 
definite answers,  contriving  to  prove  no- 
thing except  that  he  is  not  thinkmg  about 
his  question  at  all  further  than  as  an  excuse 
for  literary  dawdling ; 

■>  O  De&tb  t  what  art  thou  T  Antitype  of  Na- 
ture's marrels ; 

The  seed  and  dormant  chty  sails  bursting  into 
energy  and  glory ; 

The  calm  safe  anchorage  for  the  shattered 
hulls  of  men ; 

The  spot  of  gelid  shade  aEW  the  hot-breathed 
dust,"  etc 

Mr.  Tupper  is  a  sort  of  stage-anchorite. 
He  is  always  hushing  us,  and  whispering 
how  good  it  is  to  live  in  a  spiritual  her- 
mitage, and  be  visited  by  blessed  fleams 
of  tranquil  wisdom.  His  hospitality, 
however,  is  oppressive : 

"Come  into  my  cool  dim  grotto,  that  is  watered 

by  the  nvulet  of  truth. 
And  over  whose  time-stained  walls  climb  the 

fairy  flowers  of  content ; 
Here,  upon  this  mossy  bank  of  leisura,  fling 

thy  load  of  cares ; 
Taste  my  nmple  store,  and  rest  one  soothing 

The  invitation  itself  and  the  "  simple 
store"  of  Truism,  remind  us  irreBistihly 
of  Mr.  Pecksniff's  similar  invitation : 
"  Let  ns  make  merry,  my  friends,"  said 
Mr.  Pecksniff;  "and  he  took  a  captain's 
biscuit." 
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But  it  is  time  to  sketch  generally  the 
characteristics  of  the  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy  in  their  relation  to  the  wants  of  the 
class  with  which  it  has  found  favor.  We 
believe  that  if  we  are  to  mean  by  a 
charlatan  one  who  gives  a  spurious  and 
surface  answer  to  a  real  want — without 
reference,  of  course,  to  the  motive  or  sin- 
cerity of  the  giver — we  could  not  find  a 
much  purer  specimen  of  charlatan  religious 
poetry  than  the  work  we  are  reviewing. 
It  may  benefit,  perhaps  has  benefited,  the 
class  by  whom  it  is  devoured,  as  it  bene- 
fits a  lad  to  pass  through  the  belief  in 
Rhetoric  and  find  it  empty,  or  to  plunge 
into  the  Lalla-Rookh  stage  of  sentiment 
and  find  it  unwholesome ;  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly have  benefited  its  readers  most 
when  they  have  outgrown  it.  Let  us  con- 
sider, then,  the  various  aspects  of  Mr. 
Tupper's  poetic  wisdom.  Moral  and  re- 
ligious poetry  of  the  meditative  sort  is 
clearly  his  aim ;  so  that  we  may  assume 
that  it  should  reflect,  after  some  medita- 
tive &shion,  the  moral  and  religious  life 
of  the  day.  And  this  is  what  he  propos- 
ed to  himself: 

'*  Thoughts  that  have  tarried  in  my  mind,  and 

peopled  its  inner  chambers, 
The  sober  children  of  reason,  or  desultory 

train  of  fancy ; 
Clear  running  wine  of  conyiction  with  the 

scum  and  the  lees  of  speculation ; 
Com  fi*om  the  sheaves  of  science,  with  stub- 
ble from  mine  own  garner ; 
Searchings  after  Truth,  that  have  tracked  her 

secret  lodes, 
And  come  up  again  to  the  surface-world  with 

a  knowledge  CTOunded  deeper ; 
Arguments  of  hi^  scope,  that  have  soared 

to  the  keystone  of  Heaven, 
And  thence  have  swooped  to  their  certain 

mark  as  the  falcon  to  its  quarry ; 
The  fruits  I  have  gathered  of  prudence,  the 

ripened  harvest  of  my  musings, 
These  commend  I  unto  thee,  0  docile  scholar 

of  Wisdom  I 
These  give  I  to  thy  gentle  hand,  thou  lover 

of  the  right" 

Mr.  Tupper,  then,  will  be  a  poetic  phi- 
losopher ;  thoughts  and  fancies,  and  con- 
victions and  speculations,  and  high  argu- 
ments and  the  results  of  experience,  are 
to  be  poured  out  by  him,  and  welcomed 
by  the  "  scholar  of  wisdom  "  and  by  the 
"  lover  of  the  right."  We  find  him,  how- 
ever, a  living  impersonation  of  the  "  or- 
acular." His  thought,  while  it  follows  the 
fashion  of  the  day  oy  directing  the  mind 
inwards,  and  dives  with  remarkable  per- 
tinacity for  what  he  calls  I 


"  The  chance  pearls  flung  among  the  rocks  by 
the  sullen  vraters  of  Oblivion," 

seems  to  us  to  succeed  only  in  brin^g  up 
the  empty-shell  truisms  instead;  with 
which,  however,  he  fearlessly  proceeds  to 
build  the  '^  cool  dim  grotto  "  that  has  ex- 
tracted so  successful  a  tribute  from  an  en- 
thusiastic public.  His  philosophy  consists 
in  personifying  states  of  mind  by  abstract 
names ;  writing  them  with  capital  letters, 
and  parading  the  shroud  of  mystery  in 
which  he  finds  them.  His  poetry  is  only 
a  beading-over  of  all  he  has  to  say  with 
artificial  similitudes  or  metaphors;  his 
sentiment  is  a  trickling  stream  of  senti- 
mentality ;  and  finally,  the  self-respect  of 
true  genius  is  parodied  by  a  pervaaing  air 
of  puffy  self-sufficiency,  which  grates  on 
the  reli^ous  themes,  and  gives  to  the 
work  what  we  have  termed  its  silly  orar 
cular  tone. 

First,  as  to  Mr.  Tupper's  "words  ot 
wisdom,"  as  he  himself  describes  them. 
They  gain  their  popularity  by  directing 
the  reader  with  much  solemnity  to  Iook 
inwards,  as  the  temper  of  the  age  re- 
quires :  then  giving  all  the  splash  and  ex* 
citement  of  a  very  deep  spiritual  dive, 
while  really  you  only  go  under  enough  to 
confuse  the  eyesight ;  and  finally  coming 
up  triumphant  with  a  very  big  and  empty 
truism,  which  every  body  recognises  as 
true,  and  which  those  who  are  taken  in 
by  Mr.  Tupper  give  themselves  a  good 
deal  of  cremt  for  recognizing  to  be  true, 
and  verifving  from  their  own  experience, 
afler  all  the  '^  laborious  musing  "  by  which 
it  has  been  ushered  in.  "  Here  is  a  man,^ 
the  reader  thinks,  "  who  clearly  ffoes 
down  into  the  depths  of  self-knowledge ; 
and  I  find  it  quite  easy  to  go  with  him, 
and  recognize  my  own  former  thoughts 
again  in  nis  rich  language;  so  that  he 
must  be  teaching  me  to  know  myself" 
For  example,  we  open  our  library  copy  of 
Mr.  Tupper,  and  find  many  passages 
marked  by  an  enthusiastic  disciple. 
Amongst  them  is  this  : 

'*  Content  is  the  true  riches,  for  without  it  there 
is  no  satisfying ; 
But  a  ravenous  all-devouring  hanger  gnaweth 
the  vitals  of  the  souL" 

Had  this  stood  alone,  we  doubt  if  it  would 
have  excited  much  enthusiasm.  We  have, 
we  believe,  met  with  the  sentiment  occa- 
sionally in  copy-books.  But  let  ns  con- 
sider the  setting.  It  comes  in  the  nuddle 
of  certain  musmgs  "  Of  Wealth,"  whidi 
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begin  with  the  following  fragmentary  alle- 
gory : 


«« 


Prodigality  hath  a  sister  Meanness,  his  fixed 

antagonist  heart-fellow, 
Who  often  outliveth  the  short  career  of  the 

brother  she  despiseth : 
She  hath  lean  lips  and  a  sharp  look,  and  her 

eyes  are  red  and  hungry ; 
But  he  sloucheth  in  his  gait,  and  his  mouth 

speaketh  loosely  and  maudlin : 
'  Let  a  spendthrift  grow  to  be  old,  he  will  set 

his  heart  on  saying,' "  etc. 


Farther,  the  essay  goes  on  to  inform  us 
that  Wisdom  says,  "  Give  me  enough," 
and  that  "  stout-hearted  Independence  " 
adds,  "and  that  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow."  Afler  this  brief  interchange  of 
ideas  between  two  of  the  Virtues  on  the 
subject  of  a  livelihood,  Mr.  Tupper,  in  his 
own  person  apparently,  puts  in  for  "enough 
and  not  less,  for. want  is  leagued  with  the 
tempter ;"  and  also  for  "  enough  and  not 
more,  saving  for  the  children  of  distress." 
This  explicit  request  for  neither  more  nor 
less  than  enough  is  then  followed  by  a 
frank  avowal  of  a  leaning  to  the  side  of 
want,  if  the  exact  mean  can  not  be  at- 
tained ;  and  afler  some  illustration  of  this 
position  by  reference  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Polar  summer  over  the  "  burnt  breasts 
of  the  torrid  zone,"  which  "  yield  never 
"kindly  nourishment,"  a  very  tremendous 
passage  comes.  It  consists  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  banian-tree  near  Benares, 
in  itself  a  forest,  with  fresh  sprouts  strain- 
ing to  the  earth ;  we  are  introduced  to  a 
dancing  dervish,  a  self-torturing  faquir, 
a  "cahn"  Brahmin  worshiping  a  bull, 
some  jackals,  and  a  boa  watching  them  as 
it  hangs  from  a  bough — all  in  this  banian 
forest: 


**  In  the  plains  of  Benai^  is  there  found  a  root 

that  fathereth  a  forest, 
Where  round  the  parent  banian-tree  drop  its 

living  scions ; 
Thirstily  they  strain  to  the  earth  like  stalac- 
tites in  a  grotto, 
And  strike  hroad  roots  and  branch  again, 

lengthening  their  cool  arcades : 
And  the  dervish  madly  danceth  there,  and 

the  faquir  is  tortiuing  his  flesh, 
And  the  calm  Bramin  worshipeth  the  sleek 

and  pampered  bull ; 
At  the  base,  lean  jacKals  coil,  while  f!rom 

above  depending, 
With  dull  malignant   stare,  watcheth   the 

branch-like  boa." 

We  are  beginning  to  get  quite  interested 
in  Oriental  life,  though  at  the  same  time 


rather  bewildered  how  we  are  to  get  out 
of  the  wood,  when  suddenly  we  arrive  at 
the  moral  interpretation : 

"  Even  so,  in  man^s  heart  is  a  sin  that  is  the 

root  of  all  evil,* 
Whose  fibers  strangle  the  affections,  whose 

branches  overgrow  the  mind ; 
And  oftenest  beneath  its  shadow  thou  shalt 

meet  distorted  piety — t 
The  clenched  and  rigid  fist,  with  eyes  up- 
turned to  heaven. 
Fanatic  zeal  with  miserly  severity,  a  mixture 

of  gain  with  godliness, { 
And  him  against  whom  passion    hath    no 

power,  worshiping  a  golden  calf  :§ 
The  hungry  hounds  of  extortion  |  are  there, 

the  bond,  the  mortgage,  and  the  writl 
While  the  appetite  for  gold,  unslumbering,** 

watcheth  to  glut  its  maw ; 
And  the  heart  so  tenanted  and  shaded  is  cold 

to  all  things  else, 
It  seeth  not  the  sunshine  of  heaven,  nor  is 

warmed  by  the  light  of  charity." 

Now,  we  can  not  wonder  that,  after  all 
this  excitement  under  the  banian-tree,  any 
simple-hearted  reader  was  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  tranquillizing  assertion  that 
"  content  is  the  true  riches."  To  emerge 
from  that  cold  shade  and  meet  a  familiar 
old  face  like  that,  was  certainly  an  occa- 
sion for  thankfulness.  Is  this  what  Mr. 
Tupper  meant  when  he  promised  us 

"  Searchings  after  Truth,  that  have  tracked  her 
secret  lodes, 
At^  eame  up  again  to  the  turface^orld  with 
a  Jenomedge  grounded  deeper  V^ 

That  he  has  come  up  again  to  the  sur&ce- 
world,  we  saw  with  pleasure  by  that  use- 
ful copy-book  truth  ;  but  were  there  any 
"  secret  lodes  of  truth "  among  that 
" happy  family  "  under  the  banian-tree? 
We  don't  seem  to  ourselves  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  "  content  is  the  true  riches  " 
any  better  after  thinking  of  the  dancing 


*  Another  allusion  to  the  copj-bodc 

J  The  dancing  dervish,  of  course. 
The  &quir? — without  the  torture,  however,  and 
with  *'  gain." 

§  The  calm  Brahmin,  clearlj;  but  we  thought  it 
was  a  real  bull  he  worshiped,  not  a  golden  calC 

I  Legal  Jackals,  no  doubt 

%  These  do  not  appear  in  the  fiible  at  all,  unless 
they  too  are  the  jackals,  and  are  meant  to  explain  and 
stand  in  apposition  to  "  the  hungry  hounds  of  ex- 
tortion," on  the  principle  of  the  '*  sword  "  standing 
for  the  soldier. 

**  The  boa,  apparently,  but  we  thought  its  appe- 
tite was  for  jackals,  that  ia^  hounds  of  extortion,  not 
for  gold. 
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dervish,  and  the  &natic  faquir,  and  the 
calm  Bramin,  and  the  bull,  and  the  lean 
jackals,  and  the  pendent  boa.  Rather 
does  it  suggest  to  us  how  many  situations 
there  are  m  life  where  the  "  true  riches  " 
of  content  are  absolutely  unattainable. 
Had  any  one  of  the  pleasing  individuals 
described  any  reason  at  all  for  content 
except  the  boa,  which  held  the  whole 
game  in  its  hands?  Seriously,  the  whole 
passage  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  Mr. 
Tupper's  mode  of  enunciating  "  words  of 
wi8<K)m."  The  words  of  wisdom  them- 
selves are  trite  truisms.  For  instance, 
here  he  has  a  vision  that  "  avarice  is  the 
root  of  all  evil."  The  word  root  suggests 
roots,  and  roots  the  banian-tree,  which 
runs  to  root.  Mr.  Tupper,  then,  consid- 
ers that  the  tangle  in  the  heart  caused  by 
this  root  may  be  effectively  illustrated. 
He  reads  up  his  Oriental  life,  and  thrusts 
it  under  the  banian-tree ;  but  needing  a 
reference  to  Avarice  every  where,  he 
presses  the  poor  dervish  into  the  service, 
and  assures  us  that  "  oftenest  beneath  its 
shadow  thou  shalt  meet  distorted  piety :" 
surely  a  questionable  psychological  fact. 
Are  mad  dervishes  and  faquirs  usually 
avaricious  ?  As  far  as  we  remember,  most 
of  the  old  eremites  gave  away  such  pro- 
perty as  they  had  before  they  took  to  their 
cave,  or  their  pillar,  or  their  desert.  The 
truth  is,  that  tne  whole  scene  was  dragged 
in  by  the  roots  of  the  banian<tree,  and  can 
not  fairly  be  said  to  have  &miliarized  us 
with  our  truism,  though  it  may  render  us 
very  thankful  to  get  safe  back  to  it.  Yet 
such  is  the  origin  of  Mr.  Tupper's  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom.  His  readers  lose  their 
way  utterly  while  he  is  tracking  "  Truth's 
secret  lodes,"  but  become  subdued  by  the 
pageantry ;  and  when  they  get  cheerfully 
back  to  the  aphorisms  of  their  infant  days, 
they  are  auite  willing  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  tney  have  come  up  "  to  the  sur- 
face-world with  a  knowleage  grounded 
deeper." 

But  Mr.  Tupper  does  not  always  return 
again  out  of  his  devious  similitudes  bring- 
ing his  text  with  him.  Where  his  text  is 
a  good  strong  serviceable  truism,  like  that 
we  have  quoted,  it  defies  even  the  meta- 
phorical shade  of  a  banian  forest,  and  re- 
appears triumphant.  But  where,  as  is 
only  oocasionally  the  case,  it  is  less  a  tru- 
ism than  a  truth,  nothing  can  save  it ;  it 
perishes  miserably  under  the  process  of 
illustration.  In  met,  Mr.  Tupper  ought 
to  stick  to  truisms  &r  too  plam  to  need 


illustration — truisms  with  a  homely  vigor- 
ous personality,  that  can't  be  disguised, 
do  what  you  will ;  and  then  he  can  lay  oa 
the  pomp  as  thickly  as  he  likes,  without 
fear  of  losing  his  hold  of  it.  But  go 
through  the  same  arduous  process  with  a 
truth,  and  it  cant  easily  survive.  If  it  be  a 
sine  qua  non  that  it  shall  be  liable  to  fre- 
quent metempsychosis,  and  be  put  tfaroagh 
from  ten  to  twenty  different  forms  of 
metaphorical  life  in  almost  as  many  linea^ 
nothmg  can  save  its  identity  from  event- 
ual destruction.  A  truism  stares  vacantly 
and  good-humoredly  through  every  dis- 
guise; and  when  a  little  confused,  you 
are  reminded  of  it  by  the  mere  title  at 
the  top  of  the  page.  But  a  truth,  an 
idea,  has  an  individual  shape  and  aspect 
of  its  own,  which  no  one  phrase  suggests ; 
and  this  sort  of  thing  is  quite  unfitted  for 
Mr.  Tupper's  purpose.  Sometimes  he 
starts  witn  one ;  but  it  never  survives  the 
sixth  metaphor,  and  becomes  a  shapeless 
thing,  neither  truth  nor  truism,  before  the 
end.  For  example,  in  an  Oracle  that 
promised  fair  to  oe  true  and  even  signift- 
cant  in  the  outset,  ''  Of  Searching  for 
Pride,"*  Mr,  Tupper  clearly  wished  to 
say,  and  doe&r  fnanage  to  say,  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  eradicate  pride  by  subtle  8el£ 
examination ;  that  it  only  meits  away  bfh 
fore  a  vision  of  higher  perfection ;  that 
you  should  look  above  yourself)  not  into 
yourself,  to  get  rid  of  it : 

**  Pride  is  a  double  traitor,  and  betrayeth  itself 
to  entrap  thee, 
Making  thee  vain  of  thy  self-knowledge,  proud 
of  thy  discoveries  of  pride." 

This  is  true  and  wise;  but  not  only 
does  he  say  this  in  very  lengthy  and  graop 
diloquent  metaphor,  requesting  the  emmet 
to  look  up  at  the  eagle  m  order  to  become 
aware  of  its  own  insignificance,  begging 
his  reader  to  beware  ''that  thine  aim 
reacheth  to  higher  than  thyself,"  and  that 
the  ''  standard  of  thy  soul  wave  from  the 
loftiest  battlement" — whatever  that  may 
mean ;  but  having  completelv  exhausted 
the  thought,  he  launches  out  into  general 
nonsense,  stating  that  pride  is  a  ''  pesti- 
lent meteor  flitting  over  marshes  of  cor- 
ruption," a  "  gloomy  bow  arching  the  in- 
fernal firmament  and  leading  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  despair."  Soon  after  it  is  a  ''lion- 
ant,  watchmg  in  the  bottom  of  its  toils." 
You  are  then  told  to  fight  against  it  in 

*  In  the  now  edition  headed  mere^,  "Of  Pride." 
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the  "  panoply  of  prayer."  The  lesson 
originally  mtended  is  then  reversed.  It 
having  struck  Mr.  Tupper  that  pride 
might  be  likened  to  Proteus,  and  to  a 
mandrake,  you  are  accordingly  told  to 
pray  for  the  means  of  directly  detecting 
and  binding  pride  in  his  many  Proteus- 
shapes,  instead  of  for  a  vision  of  ^ood  which 
will  make  you  humble  ;  and  tne  final  ex- 
hortation utterly  inverts  the  idea  with 
which  the  piece  began,  telling  you  to  do 
what  you  were  told  before  it  was  useless 
to  attempt : 

**  Root  up  the  mandrake  from  thy  heart,  though 
it  cost  thee  blood  and  groans, 
Or  the  cherished  garden  of  thy  graces  will 
fade  and  perish  utterly." 

Again,  there  is  no  one  so  flatulently 
"  many-sided  "  in  his  way  as  the  lover  of 
truisms,  as  every  one  may  know  by  con- 
sulting the  sage  before  us.  It  is  only  the 
man  who  grasps  a  single  aspect  of  truth 
with  intense  vividness  and  tenacity  who 
can  not  always  walk  round  it.  The  gen- 
uine proser  grasps  no  aspect  of  truth  with 
vividness  at  all.  He  has  an  aphorism  for 
every  side  of  practical  wisdom,  but  no 
sort  of  principle  by  which  to  harmonize 
the  opposite  maxims.  The  vaEt  import- 
ance of  trifles,  and  the  ^reat  folly  of 
sacrificing  great  to  petty  interests — the 
danger  of  haste,  ^nd  the  danger  of  pro- 
crastination— has  each  its  proverb  ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  no  creature  is  more 
many-sided,  in  a  shapeless  way,  than  the 
didactic  schoolgirl  with  her  newly  gath- 
ered store  of  hollow  universal  wisdom. 
In  this  sense  Mr.  Tupper  is  many-sided  ; 
every  side  of  the  "  received  text "  that 
concerns  the  moralities  with  which  he 
deals  has  a  word  or  two  of  flat  apprecia- 
tion ;  and  he  satisfies,  therefore,  after  his 
empiric  fashion,  the  craving  of  the  age  for 
a  "  round "  man.  He  regards  it  as  his 
mission,  as  most  such  Dodona-oracles  do, 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  wisdom 
for  the  least  important  side  of  matter. 
This  is  the  constitutional  weakness  of 
oracles ;  they  like  to  take  credit  for  bring- 
ing forward  the  unnoticed  aspect  of  a 
question — that  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the 
moon,  or  a  dull  back  to  a  mirror — no  mat- 
ter whether  that  aspect  be  unnoticed  be- 
cause it  is  quite  unnoticeable,  or  because  it 
has  escaped  notice.  Mr.  Tupper,  being  a 
'^  round  "  man,  illustrates  this  tendency. 
He  is  great  on  'Hruth  in  things  false," 
^^  hidden  uses,"  '^  compensations,"  ^'indirect 


influences,"  deceptive  forms  of  various  vir- 
tues, such  as  humility,  honesty,  zeal ;  on 
delusive  estimates  of  character ;  on  "  good 
in  things  evil ;"  on  the  hidden  influence 
of  names ;  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Tupper,  in- 
deed, sometimes  forgets  the  soundness  of 
a  proverbial  philosopher  in  his  anxiety  to 
make  the  most  of  the  deep  or  hidden  side 
of  a  thing ;  for  example,  when  he  tells  us 
the  following  curious  psychological  fact : 

''  A  mean  spirit  boweth  down  the  back,  and  the 
'  bowing  fostereth  meanness ; 
A  resolute  purpose  knitteth  the  knees,  and 

the  firm  tread  nourisheth  decision ; 
Love  looketh  softly  from  the  eye,  and  kindleth 

love  by  looking ; 
Hate  furroweth  the  brow,  and  a  man  may 

firown  till  he  hateth : 
For  mind  and  body,  spirit  and  matter,  have 

reciprocities  of  power, 
And  each  keepeth  up  the  strife;   a  man's 

works  make  or  mar  him.'' 

But  in  general  we  don't  at  all  accuse 
Mr.  Tupper  of  committing  himself  to  de- 
cidedly eccentric  views  for  the  sake  of 
originality.  He  wisely  considers  that 
much  more  interest  is  felt  in  contemplat- 
ing an  old  friend  in  new  costumes  than  in 
in  seeing  new  dresses  on  new  wearers, 
since  the  pleasure  of  a  metamorphose  is 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  a  novelty.  For 
example,  we  will  give  a  brief  summary  of 
the  dissertation  headed  "  Of  estimating 
Character."  Mr.  Tupper  begins  by  as- 
serting that  man  very  often  judges  rashly 
because  he  can't  see  motives,  and  that  we 
are  not  much  wiser  than  in  the  old  days 
when  guilt  was  tried  by  ordeal.  We  are 
not  to  judge  by  the  result,  as  we  gen- 
erally do.  Here  a  picture  is  drawn  of  a 
guilty  lady  of  rank,  whom  the  world  es- 
teems excellent,  and  an  unfortunate  but 
scarcely  sinful  penitent,  whom  it  casts  out 
as  infamous.  Again,  the  person  who  suc- 
ceeds in  money-speculations  is  flattered 
by  the  world,  and  he  who  loses  by  them 
is  censured.  Here  another  contrast  is 
drawn  between  a  second  nearly  innocent 
person,  who  steals  bread  for  a  starving 
family,  and  the  hardened  rich  men  who 
refuse  their  help;  and  between  a  third 
nearly  innocent  person,  who  kills  an  enemy 
under  great  provocation,  and  the  "  spite- 
ful life-long"  enemy  whom  he  kills.  The 
objection  is  then  stated  that  the  good  are 
absolutely  divided — divided  by  an  eternal 
gulf— from  the  bad.  Mr.  Tupper  admits 
it,  but  denies  our  power  of  seeino^,  much 
less  of  foreseeing,  where  the  line  is  to  be 
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drawn  in  the  present  world.  You  may 
distinguish  ships  with  the  "  ffreat  king's 
pennant "  from  those  with  the  "  pirate's 
black  flag ;"  but  a  good  many  don't  hang 
out  flags  at  all,  for  example,  yachts,  flshing- 
boats,  canoes,  and  gondolas.  The  church 
is  to  take  tithe  of  every  kind  of  man — 
the  "  turbaned  Damascene  "  and  his  "  tat- 
tooed New-Zealand  brother,"  "  the  slim 
bather  in  the  Ganges,"  "  the  sturdy  Rus- 
sian boor,"  the  "sluggish  inmate  of  a 
Polar  cave,"  "  the  fire-souled  daughter  of 
Brazil,"  "  the  embruted  slave  from  Cuba," 
and  "the  Briton  of  gentle  birth.  Mr. 
Tupper  then  gives  instances  of  gross  mis- 
calculations as  to  the  moral  future  of  a 
man,  in  the  case  of  a  "  nobly-erring  spirit" 
and  a  "  hard-visaged  man  unlovely  in  thj 
strictness.'*  He  remarks  how  difficult  it 
is  to  judge.  Sometimes  you  judge  right- 
ly at  a  glance;  sometimes  you  judge 
wrongly  at  first  sight,  because  you  catch 
a  good  man  at  his  worst,  or  a  bad  man  at 
his  best.  He  then  notices  the  difficulty  of 
judging  by  mere  face  and  mien,  culture 
havmg  often  done  so  much  to  enrich  the 
minds  of  men  of  dull  appearance,  and  so 
little  in  other  cases  to  develop  natural 
genius ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  says,  you 
may  venture  to  judge  from  the  general 
physique  —  indeed,  the  physique  reacts 
upon  the  mien;  and  here,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  reporting  a  neglected  truth,  oc- 
curs the  eccentric  little  theory  we  have 
quoted,  that  a  habit  of  stooping  will  make 
a  man  mean,  and  a  habit  of  frowning  will 
make  him  a  hater.  He  then  states,  in 
conclusion,  that  there  be  "  deeper  things 
than  these  lying  in  the  twilight  of  truth ;" 
and  expresses  his  conviction,  that  if  we 
could  see  into  all  the  antecedents  of  all 
men,  "  the  myriad  little  matters  that  none 
but  Omniscience  could  know,  and  acci- 
dents that  steer  the  thoughts  where  none 
but  ubiquity  can  trace  them,"  we  should 
then 

"  See  as  He  seeth  who  judgeth  all  men  equal — 

Equal  touching  innocence  and  guilt ;  and  dif- 
ferent alone  in  this, 

That  one  acknowledgcth  the  guilt,  and  looketh 
to  his  God  for  mercy ; 

Another  hoasteth  of  his  good,  and  calleth  on 
his  God  for  justice : 

So  he  that  sendeth  none  away  is  largely  muni- 
ficent to  prayer, 

Bat  in  the  heart  of  presumption  sheatheth 
the  sword  of  vengeance. 

Now  we  have  literally  given  every  ves- 


tige of  a  thought  we  could  find  in  this 
dissertation  ;  and  it  is  about  the  best^  or 
least  absurd,  we  could  find.  Many-sided- 
ness of  this  sort  is  certainly  not  instruct- 
ive. In  a  sense,  no  doubt,  you  go  all 
round  the  question ;  but  you  see  nothing 
on  any  side.  You  look  at  character  from 
the  present ;  you  look  at  many  fallacious 
views  of  it ;  then  you  look  at  the  same 
fallacious  views  of  it  taken  from  the  past ; 
you  judge  it  by  first  impressions;  you 
judge  it  by  second  impressions;  you 
judge  of  it  by  mental  indications ;  you 
judge  of  it  by  physical  indications ;  you 
judge  of  it  from  an  equality ;  and,  finwy, 
you  judge  of  it  from  above  ;  and  from  all 
views  you  gather  nothing,  except  that  it's 
very  hard  for  man  to  judge  of  it  at  aU, 
and  that  if  you  be  skillful  and  fortunate 
you  may  make  out  something.  It's  like 
Mr.  PecksnifF^s  architectural  views  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  Indeed,  Mr.  Tupper 
does  remind  us  constantly  of  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff^s  oracular  forms  of  thought :  "  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  from  the  north,  from  the 
south,  from  the  east,  from  the  west,  ftx>m 
the  south-east,  from  the  north-west."  If 
any  one  thinks  that  we  do  Mr.  Tupper 
injustice  by  separating  his  thoughts  from 
their  framework,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
are  unconscious  of  the  injustice.  Bald 
truisms  are  bad  enough,  but  they  are 
much  worse  when  their  baldness  is  pro- 
fusely garlanded  with  staring  artificial 
flowers. 

Looked  at  as  embodying  a  philosophy, 
the  charm  of  Mr.  Tupper's  work  for  raw 
thinkers  probably  lies  in  two  peculiarities : 
it  indulges  profusely  in  abstractions ;  but 
almost  always  tacks  on  to  the  abstraction 
some  definite  physical  image,  so  that  the 
vague  idea  has  a  bright  distinguishing 
pennant  attached  to  it.  Both  these* prac- 
tices of  Mr.  Tupper  are  really  effective  &8- 
cinations  in  their  way.  Immature  thinkers 
like  to  have  abstract  ideas  introduced 
to  them,  provided  there  is  a  sufficient- 
ly lively  illustration  attached.  Whether 
the  illustration  is  apposite  or  not,  they 
regard  less.  To  encounter  a  new  abstrac- 
tion is  to  a  beginner  like  making  a  new 
conquest ;  and,  provided  his  imagination 
be  called  to  the  help  of  his  understand- 
ing, it  is  a  pleasant  conquest.  A  great 
many  people,  we  take  it,  would  think  they 
had  mastered  a  grand  notion  when  they 
read  in  Mr.  Tupper  that  they  are  daily  in 
danger  of  sinkmg 
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"  Beneath  the  waters  of  the  Actual  •/* 
that  it  ought  to  be  their  abhorrence 

"To  strip  from  Life  its  charitable  gannent  of 
Idea ;" 

or  that — 

"  The  delicate  tissues  of  Event  are  woren  bj 
the  fingers  of  Ubiquity." 

In  the  first  place,  this  confronting  "  the 
Actual,"  "Idea,"  "Event,"  and  "Ubi- 
quity," as  real  thing*  capable  of  exercis- 
ing a  characteristic  influence  of  their  own, 
startles  them.  It  has  probably  not  oc- 
curred to  them  before  to  consider  that 
every  thing  which  happens  constitutes  a 
distinct  class  by  reason  of  the  common 
attribute  of  happening ;  and  to  consider 
this  large  class,  not  only  as  existing,  but 
as  putting  forth  a  sort  of  individual  in- 
fluence, under  the  name  of  "  the  Actual," 
or  "Event,"  is  an  intellectual  surpi*ise. 
But  that  surprise  would  not  long  be 
agreeable  if  tne  distinguishing  pennant  of 
a  metaphor  were  not  attached  to  vivify 
these  vague  notions.  Readers  who  would 
certainly  confront  the  mere  idea  of  an  op- 
pressive Actuality  without  any  emotion, 
attach  a  very  lively  interest  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  are  to  "sink  beneatn 
the  waters  of  the  Actual ;"  and  thus  they 
connect  the  passage  with  the  sense  not 
only  of  a  new  though  vague  impression 
on  their  understanding,  but  of  a  distinct 
and  graphic  picture  on  their  imagination. 
Whether  the  picture  and  the  intellectual 
impression  are  in  harmony  or  otherwise, 
matters  comparatively  little.  Few  readers 
of  this  class  will  pause  to  ask  themselves, 
for  instance :  "  If  ^  Idea'  be  the  charitable 
garment  of  Life,  what  ought  naked  Life 
without  that  eleemosynary  clothing  to 
mean  ?  Could  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
Life  divested  of  Idea?  Or  does  Mr. 
Tupper  perhaps  mean  that  we  ought  not 
to  strip  the  better  sort  of  Ideal  clothing 
away  from  Life,  and  leave  it  only  with 
the  worse  ?"  Such  questions  as  these,  we 
say,  few  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  Mr. 
Tupper  at  all  would  take  the  trouble  to 
ask.  They  would  simply  feel  in  a  confused 
way  that  new  abstract  notions  had  been 
presented  to  their  minds ;  and  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  picture-alphabet,  they  had 
found  the  tedium  of  the  process  removed 
by  the  pictorial  interest  of  irrelevant  illus 
trations. 


We  scarcely  know  whether  to  givfe  the 
preference  to  the  charlatanerie  manifest 
m  the  abstract  or  concrete  side  of  Mr. 
Tupper's  philosophy.  His  love  of  abstract 
terms  is  puerile  m  the  extreme ;  his  meta- 

Shysics,  where  he  is  so  unwise  as  to  intro- 
uce  any,  are  silly ;  but  his  choice  of  con- 
crete imagery  is  on  the  whole  the  silliest 
element  in  a  very  silly  work.  Why  Mr. 
Tupper  has  indulged  himself  in  so  lavish  a 
use  of  abstract  terms  and  personifications 
we  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  to  give  a  semi- 
philosophical  air  to  his  proverbial  lore. 
Wisdom  is  personified  in  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs; but  every  faculty  of  mind,  and 
every  mental  quality,  and  most  general 
notions,  are  eitner  personified  and  turned 
into  agencies,  or  symbolically  transformed 
into  things,  in  this  book.  Diligence,  for 
example,  (who  one  would  think  had  no 
special  bias  of  his  own,  and  might  be  an 
instrument  as  easily  of  any  passion  or  ten- 
dency as  of  Wisdom,)  is  stated  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  dissertation  ,to  be  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  diving  for  the  pearls  of 
Wisdom  in  the  sullen  waters  of  Oblivion ; 
but  instead  of  forgetting  himself,  as  one 
would  expect,  after  this  Lethean  bathing, 
he  dutifully  proceeds  to  string  them 
around  the  "  nock  of  Memory."  This  is  a 
mere  specimen  of  the  foolish  sort  of  ab- 
stractions made  in  almost  every  page.  A 
person  with  the  silken  clue  of  wisdom  is 
stated  in  the  next  page  to  be  equal  to 
threading  every  labyrinth  of  life :  more- 
over, 

"The  rampant  Minotaur  of  ignorance  shall 
perish  at  thy  coming, 
And  thine  enfranchised  fellows  hail  thy  white 
victorious  sails." 

We  will  not  say  that  ignorance  is  too 
negative  h  condition  of  mind  for  any  per- 
sonification. Ignorance  was  personified 
by  Bunyan  as  "  a  brisk  lad  that  came  out 
of  the  Country  of  Conceit;"  to  turn  him 
into  a  devouring  Minotaur  was  reserved 
for  the  genius  of  Mr.  Tupper.  Elsewhere 
we  are  told  that  "  Power  hath  ordained 
nothing  which  Economy  saw  not  needful." 
Mr.  Tupper  might  as  well  personify  Man- 
agement as  Economy ;  but  it  would  not 
have  sounded  ^and  enough  to  say  that 
God  made  nothing  for  which  he  had  not 
found  a  use.  It  would  be  an  endless  task 
to  illustrate  this  monomania  for  abstrac- 
tion. Prudence  keeps  Honesty  in  a  leash. 
-Taste has  "airy  speed  and  wily  doublings." 
"  Freedom  is  &ther  of  the  honest,  and 
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sturdy  Independence  ia  his  brother ;"  and  i  of  the  many  languages  of  earth  the  name 
"these  three,"  (the  Honest,  his  Father  that  is  to  be  part  of  Uie  inseparable  trinity 
Freedom,  and  his  Uncle  Independence,  we  i  of  their  being  is  to  be  selected. 
suppose,)  "withheart  and  hand  dwell  We  are  weary  of  Mr. Tupper;  and  may 
together  in  unity."  Elsewhere  weare  told,  !  pass  very  briefly  over  those  aspects  of  his 
in  the  coarse  oi  the  same  dissertation,  of '  Proverbial  Philosophy  which  gain  for  it 
the  honest  man,  that "  Freedom  gloweth  the  name  of  Poetry — the  spurious  ima- 
in  his  eyes,  and  Nobleness  of  Nature  at  his  gination,  and  the  spurious  sentiment ;  as 
heart,  and  Independence  took  a  crown  and  both  of  these,  especially  the  former,  have 
fixed  it  on  his  head."  So  strange  is  Mr.  been  incidentally  illustrated  in  the  course 
Tiipper's  mixture  of  abstract  metaphors,  '  of  what  we  have  already  said.  Mr. 
that  Freedom  and  Nobleness  have  here  i  Tupper's  imagination  is,  we  need  not  say, 
melted  into  mere  qnalities  of  mbd,  while  at  once  talse  and  tumid.  It  is  false  ;  for 
Uncle  Independence  takes  an  active  part  in  straining  after  an  illustration  for  single 
in  the  coronation.  It  may  seem  nnjust  to  aspects  of  things,  he  keeps  the  essence  of 
take  these  foolish  abstractions  out  of  their  his  subject  so  little  in  his  mind,  that  the 
context ;  but  our  readers  may  easily  satisfy  only  use  of  such  fancy  as  he  has  appesn 
themselves  that  in  their  context  they  are  to  be  to  prevent  the  reader  from  thmking 
quite  as  meaningless  and  abrupt  as  they  of  his  theme  by  the  constant  grating  i^ 
are  here.  Nothing  leads  np  to  tnem.  No-  fill se  imagery.  He  wishes  to  say  that  or< 
thing  follows  them.  We  are  expected  to  dinary  men  arc  limited  to  the  life  of  sense ; 
be  interested  in  the  mere  statement,  for  in-  and  he  states  that  "  the  palings  of  the 
stance,  that  Prodigality  hath  a  sister  Mean- 1  park  of  sense  inthrall  the  captured  n>6- 


ness,  who"o/'te«"  outliveth  him ;  that  she 
has  lean  lips  and  red  eyes,  and  he  a  slouch- 
ing gait  and  maudlin  speech ;  there  they 
are  left,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  them. 

If  there  be  anything  more  curious  than 
Mr.  Tupper's  love  of  abstractions,  it  is 
perhaps  his  occasional  metaphysics.  For 
instance,  he  is  great  on  the  universal 
triunity,  not  only  in  every  individual  thing, 
but  in  "  things  "  as  such.  The  "  idea  "  of 
a  "thing,"  he  says,  is  its  soul;  the 
"  name  "  of  the  thing  is  its  "  mind ;"  and 
the  "  matter  "  of  a  thing  is  its  "  body :" 


"Compacted  three  in  one,  as  all  things  else 

within  the  universe. 
Nothing  canst  thou  add  to  them,  and  nothing 

take  away ;  for  all  haVB  these  proportions — 
The  thought,  the  word,  the  form  combining 

in  the  thing, 
All  separate,  yet  harmoniniDg  well,  and 

gled  each  with  other 


buck."  In  another  passage,' "universal 
man"  a  rescued  by  "love"  from  the 
"  hell-hounds  of  his  doings."  In  a  third 
place,  the  soul  is 

"  A  bison  in  the  pnurie, 
IIuDted  by  those  trooping  wolves  the  many  As^ 

fill  vflati^rHavH.  ' 


ful  yesterdays. 
In  all  these,  as  in  hundreds  of  other  mmi- 
lar  and  quite  equally  absurd  passagea,  an 
impressive  moral  lesson  is,  we  preeome, 
intended;  while  the  obvious  ideas  sua^- 
gosted  are — whether  or  not  a  roebu^ 
can  take  a  paling — whether  "  universal 
man"  can  run  at  all;  and  if  so,  whether 
as  fast  or  faster  than  his  own  "  doings  " — 
and  whether  a  soul  could  ever  be  over- 
taken by  a  number  of  yesterdays;  if  so, 
which  of  them  wotdd  arrive  first.  If  this 
^.  ■.  be  Mr.  Tupper's  fancy,  what  he  means  for 
^^  ^^^^^  imagination  is    more  absurd   still.     We 

One  whole  in  several  parts,  yet  e*ch  part    conclude  the  following  is  intended  to  be 
spreading  to  a  whole."  overwhelming  ; 


That  Names  combine  with  Hionghts  in 
Things,  is  an  assertion  novel,  we  take  it, 
to  Nominalists  and  Realists  alike.  How 
do  they  accomplish  that  very  difficult 
feat  ?  We  can  conceive  that  Mr.  Tupper's 
name  may  in  some  sense  have  influenced 
his  mind,  and  been  thus  absorbed  into  his 
constitution ;  but  admitting  that  the  name 
is  essential  to  the  continuity  of  his  per- 
sonal essence,  we  are  puzzled  to  know  hpw 
the  same  process  takes  place  for  inanimate 
objects ;  and  also,  if  it  be  ao,  from  which 


"  I  left  the  happy  fields  that  smile  around  the 

village  of  Content, 
And  sought  with  wayward  feet  lh«  torrid  desert 

of  Ambition. 
Long  time,  parched  and  wevj,  I  traveled  that 

burmng  sand, 
And  the  hooded  basilisk  and  adder  were  strewsd 

in  my  way  for  palms ; 
Bbuk  scorpions  thronged  me  round,  with  sharp 

uplifted  stings, 
Seeming  to  mock  me  as  I  ran ;  (then  I  goMsad 

it  was  a  dream — 
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Bat  life  is  oft  so  like  a  dream,  we  Jpiow  not 

where  we  are.) 
So  I  toiled  on^  doubting  in  myself,  np  a  steep 

gravel  cliff, 
Whose  yellow  smnmit  shot  up  far  into  the 

brazen  sky ; 
And  quickly  I  was  wafted  to  the  top,  as  upon 

unseen  wings 
Carrying  mc  upward  like  a  leaf:  (then  I  thought 

it  was  a  dream — 
Yet  life  is.  oft  so  like  a  dream,  we  know  not 

wiiere  we  are.) 
So  I  stood  on  the  mountain,  and  behold  I  before 

me  a  giant  pyramid. 
And  I  clomb  with  eager  haste  its  high  and  diffi- 

.  cult  steps ; 
For  I  longed,  Uke  another  Belus,  to  mount  up, 

yea  to  heaven, 
Nor  sought  I  rest  until  my  feet  had  spumed 

the  crest  of  earth. 

*'  Then  I  sat  on  my  granite  throne  under  the 

burning  sun. 
And  the  world  la^  smiling  beneath  me,  but  I 

was  wrapt  m  flames ; 
(And  I  hoped,  in  glimmering  consciousness,  that 

all  this  torture  was  a  dream — 
Yet  life  is  oft  so  like  a  dream,  we  know  not 

where  we  are.) 
And  anon,  as  I  sat  scorching,  the  pyramid 

shuddered  to  its  root. 
And  I  felt  the  quarried  mass  leap  from  its  sand 

foundations : 
Awhile  it  tottered  and  tilted,  as  raised  by  in- 
visible levers — 
(And  now  my  reason  spake  with  me ;  I  knew 

it  was  a  dream: 
Yet  I  hushed  that  whisper  into  silence,  for  I 

hoped  to  learn  of  wisdom. 
By  tracking  up  my  truant  thoughts,  whereunto 

they  might  lead.^ 
And  suddenly,  as  rolhng  upon  wheels,  adown 

the  cliff  it  rushed, 
And  I  thought,  in  my  hot  brain,  of  the  Musco- 
vites' icy  slope ; 
A  thousand  yards  in  a  moment  we  plowed 

the  sandy  seas. 
And  crushed  those  happy  fields,  and  that  smil- 
ing village, 
And  onward,  as  a  living  thing,  still  rushed  my 

mighty  throne, 
Thundering  along,  and  pounding,  as  it  went, 

the  millions  in  my  way : 
Before  me  all  was  life,  and  joy,  and  full-blown 

summer ; 
Behind  me  death  and  woe,  the  desert   and 

simoom. 
Then  I  wopt  and  shrieked  aloud,  for  pity  and 

for  fear ; 
But  might  not  stop,  for,  comet-hke,  flew  on  the 

maddened  mass 
Over  the  crashing  cities,  and  falling  obelisks 

and  towers. 
And  columns,  razed  as  by  a  scythe,  and  high 

domes,  shivered  as  an  egg-sh^ 
And  deep  embattled  ranks,  and  women,  crowded 

in  the  streets, 
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And  children,  kneeling  as  fbr  mercy,  and  all  I 

had  ever  loved. 
Yea,  over  all,  mine  awful  throne  rushed  on  with 

seeming  instinct — 
And  over  the  crackling  forests,  and  over  the 

rugged  beach, 
And  on  with  a  terrible  hiss  through  the  foam- 
ing wild  Atlantic 
That  roared  around  me  as  I  sat,  but  could  not 

quench  my  spirit — 
Still  on,  through  startled  sditudes  we  i^hattered 

the  pavement  of  the  sea, 
Down,  down,  to  that  central  vault,  the  bolted 

doors  of  hell ; 
And  these,  with  horrid  shock,  my  huge  throne 

battered  in. 
And  on  to  ihc  deepest  deep,  where  the  fierce 

flames  were  nottest. 
Blazing  tenfold  as  conquering  f\irious]y  tiie  seas 

that  rushed  in  with  me — 
And  there  I  stopped :  and  a  fearful  voice  shouted 

in  mine  ear, 
'  Behold  the  home  of  Discontent ;  behold  the 

rest  of  Ambition!"* 

It  was  certainly  an  unpleasant  dream, 
but  scarcely  worth  the  telling.  We  don't 
at  all  know  what  the  mountain  symbolizes, 
or  what  the  pyramid  at  -the  top  sym- 
bolizes ;  but  tne  Excelsior  feeling  which 
urged  Mr.  Tapper  to  ascend  was  oredita-^ 
ble  to  luni,  especially  amidst  so  many 
diflSculties ;  and  it  was  his  misfortune,  not 
his  fault,  that  the  pyramid  subsequently 
took  so  unusual  ana  unpleasant  a  course.. 
That  must  be  a  \ery  bad  parable  of  the' 
evil  of  ambition  which  represents  a  man, 
as  sitting  quiet  and  terrined  while  a  hot 
pyramid  runs  away  with  him  to  hell,  des- 
troying the  "  Village  of  Content"  in  its 
way.  Mr.  Tupner's  fancy  is  not  a  little 
deranged,  but  nis  imagination  foams  at 
the  mouth.  ^     ' 

We  can  only  add  a  word  or  two  as  id* 
the  spurious  sentiment  which  probably 
imposes  on  many  of  Mr.  Tupper's  audi- 
ence.   We  have  said  that  it  not  unfre- 
Suently  reminds  us  of  the  worst  tone  of 
Ir.  Dickens's  worst  works.    What  we 
mean  is,  a  tendency  to  dF^w  pictures  of 
sweet  and  lovely  or  blighted  beings,  on 
purpose  to  love  and  weep  over ;  to  draw 
a  picture,  not  because  it  is  real,  or  en- 
graved on  the  imagination,  but  because  * 
wie  emotions  want  an  occasion  for  beconi- 
ing  sickly  and  relaxed.    Mr.  Dickens  has 
got  into  the  bad  habit,  in  his  later  works,' 
of  creating  a  special  lay-figure  for  this  port 
of  unpleasant    and    unmanly  sentiment.^ 
The  same  element  runs  through  Mr.  Tup-' 

?er.    He  is  fond  of  his  own  emotions.'' 
'ake,  for  instance,  the  following  passage,'* 
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'*MAny  thoughts,  many  thoughts;  who  cao 

catch  tnem  all  f 
The  b<»t  are  ever  swifteat-iniiged,  the  dnDer 

lag  behind ; 
For  bohoul,  in  these  vast  themes  mj  mind  is  as 
*'  A  fifittil  waii  pluyioK  ill  A  gnrdon,  a  morry  little  I  a  forest  in  the  West, 


whioli  h**u;\un  a  disNortation  on  ^'Life/^ 
wliloh  will  illiiNtrntu  what  wo  mean  : 

**  or  uftL 

^  liiK  In  ft  gtt 

ehlld,  '    '  !  -^^  flocking  pi^ns  come  in  clouds  and  bend 

llaiiiiilliig  wUh  triiinipliaiit  lioalUi,  and  ftill  of  the  groaning  branches." 

Iiappy  (knoius; 
IIIm  klt«i  wan  ftiMliiiK  i"  tHu  sunMhinc — but  ho    And  elsewhere: 

tied  the  utring  t(»  a  twig. 
Anil  ran  atuiHig  Uie  roHuN  to  catch  a  now-born 

buttarlly  i 
IIU  horn  book  lav  upon  a  bank,  but  the  pretty 

truant  bid  It, 
Itiniml  up  U\  gAthctrtut  graMH,  and  moss,  and 

awiHtt  wlid-tbymo ; 
I  to  lauuobiMl  a  pnpt^r  Xnvki  upon  Uie  (buntain, 

Umn  way  wartl  turnetl  aside. 
To  twhto  Nouio  iVagrant  JeiMamines  about  the 

dripping  marble : 
H\\  \\\  ^arlouH  |mH(lme  Hlmdowlng  the  schemes 

of  mmduHHl 
That  o\frlv-b(\Md(Hl  Imy  ixuuiumed  the  golden 

hourH : 
And  I  MikmihI  hU  glowing  Ikce,  envying  tlio  I  And  the  same  tone  not  only  perradea  all 

nwTY  little  cluUl,  !  bis  writings,  but  he  arrogates  to  himself 

A^  be  •h.m UkI  wUb  the  <KHtaHV  txf  Wmg.  cUp-  -  ^,^.^,„  ^^^^  elevated  aims  of  a  prophet  in  hii 

idiMiMMbamUftjrj^^^^^^  ,     last  apwal  to  his  critics : 

PixT  I  mUL  Survly,  O  Ule!  thy  i»me  w  happi*     *   *    *  *^*^*  *"  ^^  ^i****^. 

iv«iM  and  W|H\ 
Tby  dava  ar<»  br«ht,  tbv  tlow^r*  ar^  *xoH*t,  and    "  *^»^"»d  and  scholar,  loTer  of  the  righ^  mina 

pleasure  the  xHuu'litiim  i^  thy  gift.  ^U»l  l^ind  companion-- 

1  |uiie  indeed  thy  fiiTor«  and  theae  sjmpalUM 

*'  A  tv^Mlh  waa  walking  in  the  UHvnUghu  walk-  •'^  ^**''  • 

'    ii^  (^'t  alv>kM^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^'^'^  he  litde  with  mm^  wol  thon 

»\w  a  tk»r  and  gcniW  wwdd  leant  0*1  hi*  U\h»-  ^<^^  «ny  hwther. 

Uii>g  artu .  ■  ^  canras^  not  ttie  smiW  of  praise,  nor  dread  te 

l^ar  ^bu^jK^i^  wa$  *iiU  xMT  b<*utY,  and  the  frx^wns  of  cvasurv. 

liaKt  vM*  K*x^  wa*  in  ihelr  eyvtC  Thnn^jA  manr  UwcMft  in  vany  thoa^lB,  haiie 

"llw^  t\\  w  \%H««  h<ar<»  had  m^  a  iKvHighi  un-  ^*  ^^i'i  *^f**t  ecorene ; 

>i%^^^l  Iv^  W*  and  Nrtkttty.*  ^tv\  *^«  ^'•^^  •J^**  *w  pnised  ftr  mind!    Ha  mif 

is  ;»itficieaL 


"Knoughl  the  theme  is  yast;  sere  me  these 

necks  of  hydra. 
Who  shall  drive  away  the  thoughts  flocking  to 

this  carcass  f 

And  in  his  introduction  to  the  second 
series : 

**  Still  there  is  an  insect  swarm,  the  bnxsing 

cloud  of  imagery 
Mote-like  steaming  on  my  sights  and  thronging 

my  reluctant  mind.*' 


Tt^tt  •k^ri  va'  *luff  w  tvwvv'r  r^vurrittv:  -^^^  ♦T^'T  •hc^cht  m  ewr  ihoae  by 

VA   M\    l\u^ivr.     No»   uwrv!v  ^uv>tkMftal  ^,..      ^*f  ^T**",?^^'^     ^ 

w  v^  ^  '  »     -       *  ""  i«  ho   ih^n   ;$£K.HKld  feAT  Ube  BCe  Off 

I  U^.iM >i  uwu  *ifv  y Wbp^U  we  ^^uv^NVj*;.  u^  I  .^^.^ ;,  ^,,  ^  am»a«  e?li«rt.  bat 

IV.MI  wo^dfAvw^^  KMT  tN' \■\JV^^r»  vurivvw  »srfrta5C«;" 

ct'  wvu»\<  i  ^^^  *^^  utaauK^c<ar\»  »t.*t^llia  I  ^Jxiai  *«  ai<  ia  Twicy  rf  scoL 

at.ilv*  W*  *A<  AtJS.v«N*t»«N  in  oravr  ;hA5  yvu  i*r  <ra:EtttAe — 

VLUi^t  ts*  jjiMv  Vo  lurti  ^^^•<^i  AA\^^wx•^i$  rt:o  ^•^'^^  ^*5h  Vesc  wy  oudnL  and  ^ngfUi  ft 

•.v^  ..*   *^stu^^   %tt>V  *.^cW   a^v  ^^  ^j;^,^  iK^chmw  ami  «er 

itx  K^ea  vMA>  xhjut  \*c  a^i  u^^cwcx*^  ^:ife.:ve  t  ^euni  jx  mio^  ^mn  )l»car  a 
«it4  |)kk»J^\*«  )v^  J^ut;|(UM5  !bls$c  DXHtt  :rutf  ^i»  r^r>iVL 

\lk>  w^V  >*-*^-  ^i^*^  >*v  '*aukv  W^v  .e  -'^^  ^W^VT^.  a*W3iy  wur»:  if 
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Alas !  I  have  loved  pride  and  praise,  like  others 

worse  or  worthier ; 
But  hate  and  fear  them  now,  as  snakes  that 

fastened  on  my  hand : 
SciBTola  burnt  both  hand  and  crime ;  but  Paul 

flung  the  viper  on  the  Are : 
He  shook  it  off,  and  felt  no  hanp :  so  be  it !  I 

renounce  them. 
Rebuke  then,  if  thou  wilt  rebuke,  but  neither 

hastily  nor  harshly ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  commend,  be  it  honestly,  of 

right :  I  work  for  God  and  good." 

This  is  strong  and  even  solemn  lan- 
guage ;  and  there  are  few,  we  trust,  who 
would  not  shrink  from  the  assertion  that 
it  is  the  language  of  conscious  cant.  But 
however  high  the  aims  of  a  writer  may 
be  in  the  moments  of  his  sincerest  pur- 
pose, we  can  not  consent  to  abdicate,  in 
deference  to  any  self-assertion  of  this  sort, 
our  right  to  try,  not  only  the  literary  ca- 
pacitv,  but,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  spirit 
and  the  moral  caliber  of  the  finished  result, 
by  the  best  criterion  we  have.  However 
eagerly,  then,  Mr.  Tupper  may  at  times 
dedre  "  to  work  for  God  and  good ;" 
however  sanguine  he  may  at  times  feel 
that  he  has  worked  for  ends  so  sublime ; 
however  clearly  we  may  recognize  the 
&ct,  that  the  mere  feebleness  of  a  man's 
intellectual  nature  will  oflen  give  to  his 
work  a  character  and  tone  that  in  a 
dearer-headed  writer  would  be  truly  con* 
strued  as  cant — we  still  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  we  have  not  recognized  in  any 
work  of  the  present  day  more  abnndant 
indications  of  human  vanity  than  in  Mr. 
Tapper's  Proverbial  Philosophy,  A  man 
even  of  feeble 'intellect,  who  works  con- 
stantly "for  God  and  good,"  will  not 
waste  nine  tenths  of  his  space  on  the  most 
flaring  and  frivolous  ornamentation,  or. 


indeed,  on  any  mere  ornamentation.  He 
will  not  devote  pages  to  the  enumeration 
of  the  various  metaphors  by  which  the 
"Words  of  Wisdom"  may  be  typified. 
He  will  not  treat  universal  human  pas- 
sions, the  force  of  which  he  personally 
knows,  in  language  as  stilted  and  unreal 
as  that  in  which  he  writes  of  heavenly 
joys.  He  would  at  least  be  simple  and 
vehement  where  he  finds  himself  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  experience,  however 
grand  the  dimensions  to  which  his  words 
may  swell  in  the  rarefied  atmospere  of 
imaginary  worlds.  Mr.  Tupper  is  never 
simple,  and  never  eager.  With  pompous 
and  patronizing  airs  that  never  leave  nim, , 
he  defends  the  virtues  and  attacks  the 
sins ;  he  panegyrizes  prayer  in  conceited 
raptures,  and  seems  to  pique  himself  on 
bemg  uniformly  complimentary  to  his  God. 
We  will  not  deny  that  he  generally  be- 
lieves himself  to  "work  for  God  and 
good ;"  but  we  are  quite  sure  he  generally 
does  so  in  just  the  same  tone  of  mind  in 
which  he  writes  "staves"  on  behalf  of  the 
Manchester  Athemjeum,  There  is  no  in- 
dication in  his  books  that  he  has  ever  in 
writing  them  torn  away  from  his  heart 
the  vail  of  sickly  literary  trifling,  to  gaze 
directly  on  the  realities  of  human  life.  A 
writer  who  dedicates  his  energies  to  fes- 
tooning the  virtues  with  vulgar  artificial 
flowerg,  and  making  religion  look  ridicu- 
lous by  the  tawdry  "  fillagree  of  fancy," 
as  he  terms  it,  in  which  he  smothers  faith, 
may  make  a  temporary  sensation  under 
special  conditions  of  the  puUic  wad,  but, 
in  spite  of  ^ood  intentions,  mu^t  soon  bo 
not  onl^  laid  aside,  but  despised  b7  the 
class  wmch  his  gaud^'  taste  ^4  ^^^  ^^^ 
timent  has  temporarily  captiyai^^cl*  May 
it  soon  be  so ! 
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FoRGiVB  me,  if  I  vexed  jrou  the  even-  oh !   what  ? — the  messenger  with    votir 

ing  before  last.     Indeed,  indeed,  I  did  letter  at  the  gate ;  and  I  felt,  somenow, 

not  mean  to  do  so ;  you  must  have  mis-  that  that  was  the  happiness  I  had  the 

understood  me,  and  must  have  mistaken  presentiment  of.     I  took  the  letter  up  to 

what  I  meant.     I  hardly  remember  what  ray  room,  but  I  could  not  open  it  at  mst, 

I  said;  but  I  know  it  must  have  been  and  I  turned  cold  and  giddy,  and  my  heart 

something  very  stupid,  and  very  different  beat  chokingly.     I  can't  tell  you  any 

from  the  idea  I  intended  to  convey.    It  more,  for  all  my  thoughts  are  coDfosed, 

was  such  a  very  happy  da^,  and  then,  all  and  I  should  say  too  much  or  too  little : 

by  my  silliness,  to  end  so  ill  I  only  I  am  very,  very  intensely  happy,  ana 

But  you  will  forgive  me,  will  you  not  ?  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  ana  thank 

when  I  o^^^re  you  that  nothing  was  further  God  with  all  my  soul.    Your     Honobia* 

from  my  thoughts,  than  to    give    you  

("  pain"  scratched  out,  and  "  annoyance" 

substituted.)    I  had  hoped  to  see  you  yes-  I  l^ave  sat  up  till  it  hath  pleased  the 

terday,  or  this  morning,  to  tell  you  this ;  cuckoo  which  nests  in  the  hall-clock  to  ao- 

but  as  you  have  not  come,  and  I  do  not  nounce  that  yesterday  is  yesterday,  joit 

like  that  you  should  continue  to  think  I  tl^at  I  might  be  quite,  quite  sure  I  should 

did  any  thing  willfully  to  offend  you,  I  can  be  the  first  to  wish  m^  own  many  most 

not  refrain  from  writing  to  say  how  sorry  happy  returns  of  this  bis  birthday. 

I  am,  and  to  ask  you  to  pardon  me.    I  Inexfjressive  and  common-place  as  the 

remain,  my  dear  Mr.  M ,  very  sincerely  phrase  is,  I  can  find  none  that  is  Ukely 

yours,                          HoNORiA  N .  much  better  to  render  into  words  the 

crowd  of  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  desires 

And  so  you  really  love  me?    I  had  a  tf  J^'LflJT^TJ^"^^^  A 

hope  that  It  was  so,  but  I  was  afraid  it  ^^L^I^JZZ.At)i  ^A^^  ™J 

»^;5,i,f   \.^  ^«i^  /Vv^iLk  ^o«u«   ^^A   *\.^4.  round  your  beloved  head,  as  doves  round 

might  be  only  foolish  ranity,  and  that  ^ovewte,  forced  now  aid  then,  by  out- 

^^i.P?    of      wn  Ti   ^"ention    for  .^ard  nece^ties,  to  fly  forth  for  a  while, 

Walter's  sake     Well,  I  love  you,  I  feel  ^^^  ^^^^^  returnbg,  fond  and  glad,  to  the 

how  much,  but  I  can  not  say  it — nor  how  „^^^   „.i.«^^   «i^^«  ^«««^  .^^P  v^J^    Z 

exquisitely  and  intensely  happy  your  letter  ^'Sl.^it.''''^'^  "^""^  peace -and:  happuie« 

^"rhir^mo'J^bg  when  I  woke  I  felt  there  ,w°i^.Ti!>^l°*l"!,T/°?J'*T 

™»-.  o^^„  ,^„»»  A^v.^ut  K-.ft,_«  ™«     T  they  wei-e  before  you  made  for  them  this 

was  some  great  delight  before  me     I  ^etreat-and  how  unsatisfied  I 

could  not  remain  m  bed  I  felt  so  restless-  j  remember  how,  no  later  than  last 

ly  happy,  and  I  got  up  and  went  mto  the  ^^.^„.  j  ^^  ^  j         ^  ^^      ^ 

fifarden.     It   was   so   divinely  beautiful  I  i^^i*  r     t\              .     u  J^    i         ««»-"« 

every  thing  looked  so  perfectly  fresh  and  tft^JJ^^.f.^  what-change,  pleas- 

pure,  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  just  been  made,  "7'  ^  Y?     k    ^'  f    l^,  thing-CTeiy 

and  come    that  moment""  out  of  God's  Si '°/"™l^*'v'^^°  ^*''  'J^ '°«°f=*  ^? 

hands !     Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?    The  ''Y     ^  ^^  -T    "     '  T^  ^^^ /f  ennw^ 

thought  of  you  walked  beside  me  in  all  Y^^TJ^a'^T^  °°  l?'^-  *^"^^  T**^' 

thosi  paths  f  and  while  it  filled  me  with  f:"r»,  ?  ?n  LT  ft^  ^  iTf!'     ^J?f 

a  new  sort  of  felicity,  it  subdued  me  as  if  Im^LJ  A,n-„f  f.  ^  T"'^'  ^  ''if^^ 

you  bad  really  been  there ;  and  I  felt  that  *'  ^^^.^  P^"»t>^«  5  but-as  is  usudly  the 

T       ij      ,,    ^         J-          T        ^^^"^^  case,  I  imacnne,  when  we  read,  not  for  the 

5nn„  .  ™ltwl«     ''"^  ""    """"^^  ^*^'  «*e  Of  lea^g  what  books  c^n  teach  ns, 

done  a  month  ago.            .       .     ,       ,  but    merely  oT  forgetting  onr8elve»-5 

Then,  when  I  was  coming  m,  I  met-  ^^^  g^  ^    ^^^^J^^  J  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

*  TJt£  Letters  of  a  IktroOtecL     London:   Long-  disgusted,    1    turned    away   from   them. 

man,  Brown  &  CJo.  Poetry,  the  only  reading  tlmt  afforded  me 
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temporary  pleasure,  rather  augmented 
than  calmed  this  restlessness. 

Then  you  came,  and  all  my  heart  went 
forth  at  once  to  meet  you.  I  had  found 
the  spell  to  fix  my  wandering  thoughts ; 
from  the  first  they  turned  to  you  sponta- 
neously, irresistibly.  It  was  nothing  that 
you  said  or  did  that  won  me ;  not  your 
words,  or  your  actions,  but  ycyfti'self— 
something  in  you  and  about  you  that 
drew  my  whole  being  to  you,  and  that 
placed  you  at  once  apart  from  all  the 
world.  Every  thing  in  you  pleased  me, 
charmed  me,  gave  me  food  for  thought 
and  contemplation — ^I  caught  myself  re- 
peating phrases  of  yours,  recalling  your 
looks,  the  tones  of  your  voice,  your  laugh, 
your  movements,  giving  significance  to 
your  every  word  and  gesture;  and  all 
this  before  you  ever  gave  me  one  serious 
reason  to  imagine  that  you  bestowed  on 
me  a  thought  deeper  than  such  as  Walter's 
sister  might,  without  presumption,  claim 
from  his  dearest  friend.  If  you  had  not 
loved  me !  sometimes  I  try  to  think  what 
would  have  been  then ;  but  I  can  not  real- 
ize it — I  can>not  fancy  things  other  than 
as  they  are.  It  seems  to  me  now  as  if 
we  must  both  have  waited  for  each  other 
till  we  met,  had  it  been  twenty  years 
hence.  You  tell  me  you  never  loved  any 
woman  before ;  I  believe  it,  not  only  be- 
cause I  know  your  truthfulness,  but  be- 
cause I  can  not,  I  will  not,  picture  to  my- 
self any  other  holding  in  your  regard  the 
place  1  now  hold ;  and  I  thank  you  the 
more,  dearest,  for  volunteering  this  assur- 
ance, because,  that  I  might  not  by  any 
possibility  be  provoked  to  jealousy  of  the 
past,  I  never  would  have  ventured  to  ask 
the  question.  And  yet,  and  yet,  had  it 
been  otherwise,  should  I  have  loved  you 
less  ?  I  know  not ;  but  I  should  have 
loved  you  with  pain  and  suffering,  with 
regret  for  the  past  and  anxiety  lor  the 
future,  instead  of,  as  now,  with  joy,  and 
pride,  and  faith  implicit. 

O  my  own,  my  own  I  aU  my  own,  ever 
my  own. 

'*  Gk>od- night,  good-night  I  as  sweet  repose  and 

rest 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast !" 


Ah  I  my  blessing,  my  treasure !  I  wonder 
if  you  have  any  idea  what  a  delight  your 
letters  are  to  me  ?  Your  letters  are  so 
you  that  the  days  they  reach  me  I  half 
forget  the  veritable  fraoA:  is  so  many 


hundreds  of  miles  ^way ;  and  it  seems  as 
if  you  were  giving  me  the  blessing  of  your 
presence  for  a  Tittle  while — almost^ — so 
happy  am  I,  so  sun-gilded  does  every 
thing  look  under  the  beam  you  throw 
on  it. 

I  have  been  at  a  wedding,  I  would  have 
you  to  know — bridesmaid  moreover — 
dressed  out  in  white  with  green  ribbons, 
and  even  you  would  have  said  I  looked 
nice.  Fanny  B  was  the  bride;  you 
remember  Fanny  B ,  whom  you  al- 
ways used  to  say  provoked  you,  because, 
each  time  you  met  her,  her  bright  com- 
plexion and  sunny  coloring  took  in  your 
short-sighted  eyes  to  think  she  was  pretty, 
when  you  know  that  in  reality  she  was 
what  you  call  "  all  wrong." 

Poor  Fanny  I  when  we  were  neighbor- 
children,  and,  like  all  children,  thought  it 
pleasanter  to  go  to  any  one  else's  house 
than  to  stay  in  our  own,  we  were,  owing 
to  these  causes,  close  friends,  and  used  to 
spend  alternate  days  at  each  other's  homes 
— ^greatly,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  incon- 
venience of  the  senior  members  of  both 
families — a  circumstance  of  no  moment  to 
us,  so  long  as  the  mutual  intrusions  were 
tolerated. 

Among  many  other  absurd  sentiment- 
alities, we  entered  into  a  compact,  that 
whichever  married  first,  the  other  should 
bo  her  bridesmaid — a  promise  which  I,  I 
own,  had  utterly  and  entirely  forgotten, 
and  which  oblivion  I  felt  somewhat  re- 
morseful about,  when  reminded  of  the 
compact  by  poor  Fanny,  who  came  to 
claim  its  fulfillment  in  announcing  her 
marriage. 

To  me  there  are  few  things  so  wonder- 
ful as  some  of  the  marriages  I  see.  Here 
is  a  girl,  young — what  many  people  call 
pretty,  despite  her  being  *'  all  wrong"  in 
fastidious  eyes — well  connected,  with  a 
happy  home,  and  a  certain  fortune ;  and 
with  this  she  marries  a  man  much  older 
than  herself,  ugly,  vulgar-looking,  dull, 
and  hardly  richer  or  in  a  better  position 
than  herself— and  what  for  ? — ^for  the  sake 
of  being  married. 

There  are,  I  suppose — so  they  say — 

Eoor  wretches  who  nave  to  marry  for  a 
ome  and  bread.  Heaven  help  them,  if 
they  have  no  alternative  I  Others  there 
are  who  are  mad  enough  to  fancy  that 
they  can — ^give  them  but  gold  enough — 
gUd  over  an^  amount  of  domestic  misery. 
Heaven  forgive  them  1  or  rather  enlighten 
them !    But  how  are  we  to  understand  a 
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woman  who  quietly  g:iTes  up  her  liberty —  >  All  day  long  yon  beard  the  notes,  at 
probably  forever-^er  will,  herself^  and  once  mingled  and  distinct,  of  tbese  jnbi- 
the  chances  of  what  the  years  may  bring  lant  little  beings;  the  fall,  round,  mellow 
her ;  who,  worst  of  all,  takes  the  risk  of  warble  of  the  thrush  and  blackbird ;  ^  the 
meeting  later  some  one  who  may  possess  whit  wallas  shrilly  laughter;''  the  quick 
himself  of  the  heart  she  has  never  given  chirp  of  the  swallows,  circling  round  the 
to  the  man  who  holds  her  hand  for  ever-  roof;  the  vehement  chatter  of  the  spar- 
more — ^for  the  sake  of  being  married !         rows ;  the  soft,  sad  note  of  the  pigeons  in 

Marriage,  with  love,  is  like  the  parable  the  waving  woods ;  and  more  inde&dga- 
of  him  who,  having  found  one  pearl  of  ble  than  all,  the  passionate  ecstasy  of  toe 
great  price,  willingly  sells  all  that  he  has  soaring  lark.  By  the  by,  I  came  the  oth- 
lutherto  most  valued,  in  order  to  possess  er  day  on  an  old  French  verse  that  won- 
himself  of  it.  In  marriage  without  love,  derfully  renders  the  notes  of  the  lark's 
all  these  things  are  given — for  what  ? —  song ;  do  you  know  it  ?  Here  it  ia,  at  all 
for  the  pleasure  of  being  handcuffed,  for   events : 

the  rest  of  your  mort  al  life,  to  a  man  to     ^  l.  gentiUe  aloaette  avec  son  tire-liw, 
whom  you  are  now  mdifforent ;  who  seems       Tire-Jire  a  iir^  et  tire4ire  a  lire, 
to  you  just  like  any  other  man  you  meet       Vers  la  voute  du  del,  pais  aoo  vol  ven  celieo 
in  the  street.     To  this  man's  will,  to  this       Tire,  et  desve  dire,  'Adieu  Dieu,  Adieu 
man*s  commands,  temper,  caprices,  pecu-  Di««  -' " 

liarities«infirmities,tastes,youmu$tsubmit.    Is  it  not  like  ? 

til!,  ivrhaps,  indifference'  grows  to  hate  Then  one  bv  one  all  the  voices  dropped 
and  loathing ;  and  then,  perchance,  comes  off  into  silence  and  sleep.  The  air  mA- 
forward,  to  pity  and  console  your  galled  ened — ^the  laurels  quivered  in  the  little 
spirit,  one  who  would — or  whom  you  fitfol  gusts  of  the  breeze  —  the  pines 
^ncy  would — have  given  you  happiness  sighed — the  horse^hestnuta,  so  heavy  with 
in  every  thing  in  which  this  man  gives  their  masses  of  foliage  and  flowers,  swayed 
you  misery ;  to  whom  it  would  be  joy  to  languidly  —  and  up  rose  the  large,  white 
yield  all  that  is  wnmg  from  you  by  this  moon,  seeming  to  take  the  hushed  world 
man's  eataotions ;  which — mark  thisr—after  unawares  But  one  was  waiting  for  her; 
all,  may  not  be  more  than  you  have  pro-  a  few  quick,  clear,  vet  cantioos  notcti 
mised,  of  your  own  uncompcUed  will  at  struck  a  prelude^  and"  then  followed  the 
the  altar,  to  concede  to  him !  One  from  wondrously  varied  song  of  the  solitaiy 
whom,  perhaps,  no  barrier  separates  you  nightingale ;  so  shv,  so  proud,  that  after 
but  the  sincrle  impassable  one  which  your  each  trill,  and  burets  and  cadence,  he 
own  precipitancy  has  prematurely  placed  would  pause,  as  if  to  listen  and  make  sore 
between  you  and  him.    A  clever  French    no  one  heard  him. 

writer  says :  **La  seule  mauiore  d'alleger  Then  came  June,  all  in  a  glow,  and  at 
le  iK")ids  de  la  chaine  du  mariage,  c'est  de  la  ready  a  little  sun-burnt,  with  earlier  ripen- 
porter  a  doux.'*  See,  then,  each— as  fkr  ed  mominirs  more  fervid  noons  wrapt 
as  human  foresight  will  extend — that  your  in  quivering  haae,  frdler-leaved  trees, 
oo-p:\rtner  is  one  to  whom  vou  oiin  safely  shutting  out  bits  of  prospect  here  and 
confide  the  other  end  of  the  chiun  that  there,  while  giving  richness  to  the  rest; 
binds  you :  st>,  but  not  otherwise,  shall  it  bluer  distances,  wanner-tinted  flowen, 
be  not  merely  light,  but,  being  kept  from  evenings  more  golden,  yellower  mooni, 
trailing  in  the  mud  and  on  the  stones,  the  nights  of  an  atmospiiere  half  languor,  half 
gilding  will  not  wear  off  it,  '  jvkssion.     And  then,  when  all  this  glow 

Suon  a  Mav  and  June  as  we  have  had !  and  fervor  had  begun  to  make  poor  earth 
Mav,  all  mild,  and  balmy,  and  virtual,  a  little  }>arvhed  and  fidnt,  would  oome 
with  frt^h,  glittering,  poariy  mommgs:  down  a  golden  shower,  which  she,  an- 
warm,  bland  niHMis,  and  still,  sweet  even-  other  Dauai\  turned  to  roses  as  it  touched 
ings ;  the  ^^Iden  day  gradu:Uly  ,^ul  alnuxst    her. 

im|H»rceijtibly  merging  into'  the  silver  Sei*  the  pace*  I  have  written,  and  noC 
night.  Vrom  day  to  day  you  o^^uld  traiv  half  my  say  said  vet !  And  I  might  write 
hor  stow  in  the  wihvIs,  the  gartlen;;,  the  :is  many  nioro,  and  be  but  little  further 
lanes  the  meadows,  as  she  touolunl  into  advanotnlin  it.  So  adieu  for  the  moment| 
leaf  and  bhvwom  **aoh  triH»,  and  shrul*,  anti  my  ver>-  own :  love  me  as  much  you  can, 
he«ii*orow,  and  giivo  wings  to  n\ilIions  of  nnd  Miove  that  I  love  you  as  much  as — 
in»(«clm  votoo  to  millions  of  binls.  as  1  div  *        Hoxohea. 
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DREAM        OF       NAXOS. 


BY  MARY  C.  F.  MONCK. 


Ths  Bun  went  down  upon  the  Grecian  sea. 

And  on  the  fair  and  bvely  Cjclades, 

Quenching  his  fiery  arrows  In  the  waves — 

The    blue,    smooth-Bwelling,  foam-beDed   summer 

wavea — 
That  broke  in  music  on  the  yellow  sands. 

A  (diarm<^  heaven  was  o*er  me,  and  around 
Lay  scenes  which  well  might  tempt  to  the  belief 
Held  by. the  ancient  poets,  that  their  gods 
Had  oft  iforsaken  the  august  delights 
Of  high  Olympus  for  the  odorous  shades 
And  verdant  meads  of  Naxo& 

Snow-white  flocks 
Fed  on  the  rich  soft  herbage  of  the  vales, 
Where  wandering  streams,  so  free  from  aught  impure 
That  one  might  count  the  white  and  pur^  shells 
And  tinted  pebbles  of  their  shallow  beds, 
Now  mirrored  back  the  changes  of  the  sky, 
And  now  in  pools  more  deep  and  dark,  yet  clear. 
Beneath  the  dark- leaved,  fair-flowered  myrtle  boughs, 
Formed  baths,  whore  in  the  haunted  days  of  old 
The  heated  nymphs  had  laved  their  beauteous  forms, 
Fearless  that  gaze  of  Satyr  or  of  Faun 
Could  pierce  the  screen  of  bell,  and  bud,  and  leaf. 

The  soft  air  bathed  my  brow  with*cooling  balm 
Of  aromatic  blossoms,  for  the  hills 
That  met  the  shore  were  overgrown  with  thyme 
And  scented  heath,  whence  the  great  golden  bees^ 
Which  build  their  nests  in  hollows  of  the  rocks, 
Slicked  such  rich  fragrant  juices  as  might  shame 
The  boasted  limpid  honey  of  the  mounts 
Of  Hybla  and  fiymettus. 

From  the  woods. 
Where  the  promegranate  ripened  in  the  sun^ 
And  groves  of  orange  and  of  lemon  bent 
With  fruit  that  through  the  glossy  dark  gpreen  leaves 
Gleamed  like  red  orbs  of  gold,  came  murmurings 
Of  happy  winged  creatures ;  and  the  elms 
Were  crowned  with  such  long  wreaths  of  clustered 

grapes 
And  graceful  leaves,  as  the  dose  twining  vines 
Clad  their  rough  arms  with  beauty,  that  I  thought 
The  carls  of  Bacchus  never  wore  a  crown 
Would  lend  them  more  of  grace. 

Along  the  bights 
The  pale-bued  olives  waved,  and  giant  figs 
Mellowed  to  ripeness,  and  great  mulberries, 
With  thousand  other  of  her  richest  gifts, 
The  earth  bestowed  upon  this  favored  isle.       * 
And  as  I  lay  beneath  the  drooping  vines. 
The  hum  of  insects,  and  the  low  sweet  moan 
Of  the  bright  ocean,  lulled  me  into  rest. 
But  with  such  gentle  pace  did  sleep  come  on, 
So  gradual  was  the  drawing  of  the  vail 
Between  my  senses  and  the  outer  world, 


I  felt  not  where  thought  &ded  into  dreams. 
I  saw  upon  the  rocks  a  human  form — 
A  woman,  beautiful,  and  fiifa",  and  young — 
Alas!  that  beauty  such  as  hers  no  more 
Is  seen  on  earth,  to  urge  the  sculptor's  art 
To  emulate  its  perfect  outward  form, 
And  bid  the  poet  breathe  his  life  away 
In  the  fond  effort  to  find  glowing  words 
That  might,  however  faintly,  shadow  forth 
The  loving  heart  within,  that  lent  its  charm 
To  every  glance  and  gesture. 

On  the  rocks 
She  lay  asleep ;  her  golden  hair,  unbound, 
Flowed  in  licb.  masses  of  bright  wavy  cuds 
Over  her  white  robe  to  her  little  feet, 
Half-baried  in  the  green  and  yielding  moss. 
One  white  arm  pillowed  that  sweet  antique  head, 
Whose  straight,  pure,  delicate  outline  had  no  peer, 
And  a  warm  flush  burned  on  the  smooth  round 

cheek, 
Whose  dimples,  as  she  smiled  in  happy  dreams, 
Showed  like  the  ripples  of  a  glassy  lake 
With  sunset  glories  on  it  , 

As  she  breathed. 
The  radiant  silken  tresses  o^er  her  spread 
Heaved  with  the  heaving  of  the  swan-white  breast 
They  but  half  vailed. 

I  knew  her  queenly  brow — 
The  daughter  of  a  king — the  beautiful. 
The  peerless  Ariadne,  and  I  bent 
To  catch  the  perfume  of  the  gentle  breath 
That  issued  fjx>m  her  red,  red  parted  lips. 
But  as  I  bent,  the  fringes — gold-tipped,  long. 
And  brown  as  autumn  nuts — that  edpped  those  lids 
So  fair  and  delicately  veined,  were  stirred — 
A  moment  quivered.    Then  her  starry  eyes 
Beamed  full  upon  me,  darkly  blue  and  dear 
As  is  the  doudless  dry  of  summer  noon 
Reflected  in  a  shadowy  woodland  stream. 
One  hasty  glance  she  oast  around  the  spot, 
And  starting  up,  she  scanned  the  shining  beach, 
Where  the  moist  sand  bore  traces  of  a  k^ 
Dragged  o^er  it  hastily. 

Then  wild  alarm 
Paled  her  young  fiice,  and  lightened  in  her  eye. 
She  wrung  her  fairy  hands,  and  cried  aloud. 
And  the  gray  mountains,  and  the  silent  vales, 
The  sounding  shore  with  all  its  creeks  and  bays. 
The  air  above  her.  and  the  woods  beneath, 
With  thousand  ecnoing  tones  gave  back  the  cry 
Of  "  Theseus  I  Theseus  1"  but  no  other  voice 
Gave  answer  to  her  wail.    And  now  her  gaze 
Discerned  upon  the  fhr  horizon's  bound 
A  bark,  so  distant  that  to  other  eyes 
It  might  have  seemed  a  sea-bird  on  the  waves. 
But  she,  the  lost,  deserted,  knew  it  well : 
It  was  her  fklse  love's  galley. 
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How  she  wept, 
And  rent  her  golden  hair,  and  beat  her  breast, 
Let  them  whose  love  like  hers  has  been  betrayed, 
Find  words  to  tell — my  heart  can  give  me  none. 

"  0  Theseus  I  Theseus  I  hast  thou  left  me  thus  ? 
Me  !  and  I  periled  life  to  save  thee  thine  I 
Me !  and  I  left  my  father  and  my  kin, 
Forgot  the  duty.  Uiat  a  daughter  owes      # 
To  him  who  gave  her  life,  to  rescue  thee 
From  the  dr^  labyrinth — and  all  for  this  I 
I  know  thou  wilt  come  back  to  me  no  more — 
Thou  wilt  not  come  to  her  who  hath  not  else 
In  all  the  world  but  thee.    0  Theseus  I  Theseus  I 
Is  this  the  end  of  all  thy  vows,  thy  oaths. 
That  won  me  to fbrget  all  else  but  thee? 
0  Ariadne !   miserable,  lost, 
Deserted  Ariadne  I    Cursed  for  aye 
The  day  that  saw  thee  bom,  and  doubly  cursed 
The  hour  that  brought  that  stranger,  false  and  &ir, 
Before  thy  sight  1    My  Theseus  I  eh !  return  I 
'Tis  but  some  idle  sport  to  try  my  love — 
But  be  not  cruel  or  suspicious,  Theseus. 
Have  I  not  proved  how  much  my  love  coidd  bear. 
To  please  <xr  profit  thee  ?    Come  back,  come  back  I 
Oh  I  shall  I  not  behold  thee  any  more  ? 

But  still  the  echoes  answered  her  alone, 
And  still  the  distant  bark  kept  on  its  way 
Between  the  sea  and  sky — now  but  a  speck- 
Now  fainter— iSuiher  still— and  now  'tis  gode, 
And  the  monotonous  lapping  of  the  sea 
Brooght  back  the  waters  that  had  borne  him  on. 

But  wliilo  she  wept  and  raved,  I  saw  advance 
From  a  dim  marble  grotto  in  the  hills 


A  being   on  whose  vine-wreothed,  brigfat-trased 

head 
Bested  a  glory  and  a  joyous  youth 
No  mortal  ever  wore ;  his  face  was  flushed, 
And  one  hand  held  his  thyrsus. 

It  was  he, 
The  deity  of  Naxos,  and  he  came 
To  comfort  and  to  woo  the  beauteous  waif 
The  bounteous  ocean  had  cast  upon  his  isle. 
At  first  she  shrdnk  from  him,  and*  would  not  hear 
The  words  he  spake.    But  soon  her  shri€^  wers 

lulled 
To  moans  and  sobs ;  and  as  he  further  urged, 
She  sat  in  silence,  listening,  but  her  eyes 
Still  wandering  o'er  the  waters.    Then  at  lengtii 
She  yielded  to  his  guiding  hand,  and  rose. 
And  so  he  led  her  o'er  the  glistening  sands^ 
Along  the  shore  toward*his  temple  grot ; 
But  ever  and  anon  she  turned  her  head. 
And  took  the  wide  horizon  in  a  glance, 
And  with  a  brief  and  sudden  frenzy  seized. 
Cried :  "  Theseus,  my  loved  Theseus  I  oh  I  retmn  I" 

But  I  awoke,  and  knew  that  I  had  dreamed 
Of  fables  that  were  once  religious  faith ; 
And  dull  reality  chased  fi^ir  away 
The  vision  of  the  maiden  in  her  woe^ 
And  the  consoling  Baochus. 

Can  it  be, 
That  in  this  old-world  story  of  the  nymph 
So  comforted,  doth  lurk  a  hidden,  jest^ 
And  Ariadne,  whefi  shJe  foimd  her  love 
Gone,  fled  forever,  sought  and  haply  found    .     . 
Foi^tfhlnees  in  the  inspiring  draughts. 
Which  claim  the  jovial  Bacchus  for  their  god  t 
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I  WAITED  till  the  twilight, 

And  yet  he  did  not  come ; 
I  strayed  along  the  brook  side, 

And  slowly  wandered  home — 
When  who  should  come  behind  me 

But  him  I  would  have  chid ; 
He  said  he  came  to  find  me — 

Do  you  really  think  he  did  ? 

He  said  since  last  wo  parted. 
He'd  thought  of  naught  as  sweet, 

As  of  this  very  moment— 
The  moment  we  should  meet 


He  showed  me  where,  half-shaded, 
A  c  ottage  home  lay  hid ; 

He  said  for  me  he  made  it--- 
Do  you  really  think  he  did  ? 

He  said  when  first  he  saw  me. 

Life  seemed  at  once  diiino ; 
Each  night  he  dreamt  of  angels. 

And  every  fitce  was  mine ; 
Sometimes  a  yoice,  in  sleeping, 

AVoiild  all  his  hopes  forbid ; 
And  then  he  wakened,  weeping — 

Do  you  really  think  he  did ; 
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RECENT   ASTRONOMY,    AND   THE   NEBUUR   HYPOTHESIS.* 


When  Sir  William  Herschel,  fiirectiDg 
his  great  reflector  to  various  nebulous 
spots,  found  that  they  were  resolvable 
into  clusters  of  stars,  he  inferred,  and  for 
a  time  maintained,  that  all  nebulous  spots 
are  clusters  of  stars  exceedingly  remote 
from  us.  But  after  years  of  conscientious 
investigation,  he  concluded  that  "  there 
were  nebulosities  which  are  not  of  a  starry 
nature ;"  and  on  this  conclusion  was  based 
his  hypothesis  of  a  diffused  luminous  fluid, 
which,  by  its  eventual  aggregation,  pro- 
duced stars.  A  telescopic  power,  much 
exceeding  that  which  Ilerschel  jemployed, 
has  enabled  Lord  Rosse  to  resolve  some 
of  the  nebulse  which  before  remained  un- 
resolved ;  and,  returning  to  the  conclu- 
sion which  Herschel  first  formed  on  simi- 
hu^  grounds  but  afterwards  rejected,  many 
astronomers  have  assumed  that  under  suf- 
ficiently iiigh  powers  all  nebulas  would  be 
decomposed  into  stars — that  the  resolva- 
bility  is  solely  a  question  of  distance. 
The  hypothesis  now  commonly  entertain- 
ed is,  that  all  nebuke  are  galaxies  of  stars 
more  or  less  like  in  nature  to  that  imme- 
diately surrounding  lis ;  but  that  they  are 
so  inconceivably  remote,  as  to  look  through 
an  ordinary  telescope  like  small  faint  spots. 
And  those  who  lean  to  the  old  anthropo- 
morphic idea  of  creation,  have  drawn  the 
further  corollary,  that  by  the  discoveries 
of  Lord  Rosse  the  nebular  hypothesis  has 
been  disproved. 

Now,  even  supposing  that  these  in- 
ferences respecting  the  distances  and  na- 
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tures  of  the  nebulas  are  valid,  they  leave 
the  nebular  hypothesis  substantially  as  it 
was.  Admitting  it  to  be  true  that  each  of 
these  faint  spots  is  a  sideral  system,  so  far 
removed  that  its  countless  stars  give  less 
light  than  one  small  star  of  our  own  sideral 
system,  the  admission  is  in  no  way  in- 
consistent with  the  belief  that  stars  and 
their  attendant  planets  have  been  formed 
by  the  aggregation  of  nebulous  mat- 
ter. Though,  doubtless,  if  the  existence 
of  nebulous  matter,  now  in  course  of 
concentration,  be  disproved,  one  of  the 
evidences  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  de- 
stroyed, yet  the  remaining  evidencesremain 
just  as  they  were.  It  is  a  perfectly  tenable 
position,  that  though  neoular  condensa- 
tion is  now  no  where  to  be  seen  in  pro- 
gress, yet  that  it  was  once  going  on  uni- 
versally, as  indicated  by  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  solar  system.  And  indeed 
it  might  be  argued  that  the  still  continued 
existence  of  diffused  nebulous  matter  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected ;  seeing  that  the 
causes  which  have  resulted  in  the  ag^e- 
gation  of  one  mass  must  have  been  actmg 
on  all  masses,  and  that  the  existence  of 
masses  not  aggregated  would  be  a  fact 
calling  for  explanation.  Thus,  granting 
the  immediate  conclusions  suggested  by 
these  recent  disclosures  of  the  six-feet  re- 
flector, the  corollary  which  many  have 
drawn  is  utterly  inadmissible. 

But  we  do  not  grant  these  conclusions. 
Receiving  them  though  we  have  for  years 
past  as  established  truths,  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  has  convinced  us 
that  they  are  quite  unwarrantable.  They 
involve  so  many  manifest  incongruities, 
that  wo  have  been  astonished  to  nnd  men 
of  science  entertaining  them  even  as  pro- 
bable hypotheses.  Let  us  consider  these 
incongrmties. 

In  the  first  place,  mark  what  is  infera- 
ble from  their  distribution : 

"  The  spaces  which  precede  or  which  follow 
simple  nebulae,"  says  Arago,  "  and  d  fortiori^ 

g'oups  of  nebul»,  contain  generally  few  stars, 
erschd  found  tiiis  rule  to  be  invariable.  Thus, 
every  time  diftt,  during  a  short  interval,  no  star 
approached,  in  virtue  of  the  diurnal  motion,  to 
pUioe  itself  in  the  field  of  his  motioxiless  tele- 
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scope,  he  was  accustomed  to  say  to  the  secre- 
tary who  assisted  him :  '  prepare  to  write ; 
nehulsB  are  ahout  to  arrive/  " 


I » 


How  does  tills  fact  consist  with  the 
hypothesis  that  nebulie  are  remote  ga- 
laxies ?  If  there  were  but  one  nebula,  it 
would  be  a  curious  coincidence  were  this 
one  nebula  so  placed  in  the  distant  re^ons 
of  space  as  to  agree  in  direction  with  a 
starless  spot  in  our  own  sideral  system. 
If  there  were  but  two  nebulae,  and  both 
were  so  placed,  the  coincidence  would  be 
excessively  strange.  What  then  shall  we 
say  on  finding  that  there  are  thousands  of 
nebulsB  which  are  so  placed  ?  Shall  we 
believe  that  these  far-removed  galaxies, 
dispersed  through  infinite  space,  have  in 
thousands  of  cases  happened  to  agree  in 
visible  position  with  the  thin  places  in  our 
own  galaxy?  Such  a  beliet  is  next  to 
impossible.  Still  more  manifest  does  the 
impossibility  of  it  become  when  we  consi- 
der the  nebula)  in  their  general  distribu- 
tion. Not  only  does  the  law  above  speci- 
fied applv  to  larger  portions  of  the  heavens, 
as  seen  m  the  fact  that  '^  the  poorest  re- 
gions in  stars  are  near  the  ricncst  in  ne- 
bulsB,"  but  it  applies  to  the  heavens  as  a 
whole.  In  that  zone  of  celestial  space 
where  stars  are  excessively  abundant,  ne- 
bulae are  extremely  rare ;  while  in  the  two 
opposite  celestial  spaces  that  are  furthest 
removed  from  this  zone,  nebulae  are  ex- 
tremely abundant.  Scarcely  any  nebulae 
lie  near  the  ^lactic  circle,  (or  plane  of  the 
Milky  Way])  and  the  great  mass  of  them 
lie  round  the  galactic  poles.  Can  this 
also  be  mere  coincidence  ?  When  to  the 
fsLCt  that  the  general  mass  of  nebulae  are 
antithetical  in  position  to  the  general  mass 
of  stars,  we  add  the  fiict  that  local  regions 
of  nebulae  are  regions  where  stars  are 
scarce,  and  the  further  fact  that  single 
nebulae  are  habitually  found  in  compara- 
tively starless  spots,  does  not  the  proof  of 
a  physical  connection  become  overwhelm- 
ing ?  Should  it  not  require  an  infinity  of 
evidence  to  show  that  nebulae  are  not 
parts  of  our  sideral  system  ?  Let  us  see 
whether  any  such  infinity  of  evidence  is 
assignable.  Let  us  see  whether  there  is 
even  a  single  alleged  proof  which  will 
bear  examination. 

**  As  seen  through  colossal  telescopes,**  says 
Humholdt,  "the  contemplation  of  these  nebu- 
lous masses  leads  us  into  regions  from  whence  a 
ray  of  light,  according  to  an  assumption  not 
wholly  improbable,  requires  millions  of  years 


to  reach  our  earth — to  distances  for  whose  mea- 
surement the  dimensions  (the  distance  of  Sirioa, 
or  the  calculated  distances  of  the  binary  stars 
in  Cygnus  and  the  Centaur)  of  our  nearest 
stratum  of  fixed  stars  scarcely  suffice.** 

Now,  in  this  somewhat  confused  sen- 
tence Uiere  is  expressed  a  more  or  leas 
decided  belief,  that  the  distances  of  the 
nebulae  from  our  galaxy  of  stars,  as  mnch 
transcend  the  distances  of  our  stars  from 
each  other,  as  these  interstellar  dittanoes 
transcend  those  of  our  planetary  syBtenou 
Just  as  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orlut 
is  an  inappreciable  point  when  compared 
with  the  distance  of  our  Sun  from  Sirins ; 
so  is  the  distance  of  our  Sun  from  Sirina 
an  inappreciable  point  when  compared 
with  tne  distance  of  our  galaxy  fit>m 
those  far  removed  galaxies  constituting 
nebulae.  Observe  now  the  consequences 
of  this  assumption. 

If  one  of  these  supposed  galaxies  b  ao 
remote  that  its  distance  dwarfs  our  inter- 
stellar spaces  into  points,  and  therefore 
makes  the  dimensions  of  our  whole  sideral 
system  relatively  insignificant,  does  it  not 
inevitably  follow  that  the  telescopic  power 
required  to  resolve  this  remote  gid^cy 
into  stars,  must  be  incomparably  sreater 
than  the  telescopic  power  required  to  re- 
solve the  whole  of  our  own  galaxy  into 
stars  ?  If  the  assumption  be  true,  does  it 
not  follow  than  an  instrument  which  can 
just  exhibit  with  clearness  the  meet  die- 
tant  stars  of  our  own  cluster,  must  be  ut- 
terly unable  to  separate  these  remote 
clusters  into  stars?  What  then  are  we 
to  think  when  we  find  that  the  same  in- 
strument which  decomposes  hosts  of  ne- 
bulae into  stars,  fails  to  resolve  completely 
our  own  Milky  Way  ?  Supposing,  to  use 
a  homely  comparison,  a  man  surrounded 
by  a  swarm  of  bees,  extending,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  so  high  in  the  air  as  to  be- 
come individually  almost  invisible,  were 
to  declare  that  a  certain  spot  in  the  hori- 
zon was  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  that  he 
knew  it  because  he  could  see  the  bees  ae 
separate  specks.  Astounding  as  the  ae* 
sertion  would  be,  it  would  not  exceed  in 
incredibility  this  which  we  are  critidsing. 
Reduce  the  dimensions  to  figures,  and  the 
absurdity  becomes  still  more  palpable.  Li 
round  numbers,  the  distance  of  Siriua 
from  the  Earth  is  a  million  times  the  dia* 
tance  from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun ;  and, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  the  distance 
of  a  nebula  is  something  like  a  million 
times  the  distance  of  Sirius.    Now,  our 
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own  "starry  island,  or  nebula,"  as  Hum- 
boldt calls  it,  "  forms  a  lens-shaped,  flat- 
tened, and  every  where  detached  stratum, 
whose  major  axis  is  estimated  at  seven 
or  eight  hundred,  and  its  minor  axis  at 
a  hundred  and  ^fty  times  the  distance 
of  Sirius  from  the  earth."*  And  since  it 
is  concluded  that  our  own  solar  system  is 
somewhere  near  the  center  of  this  aggre- 
gation,  it  follows  that  our  distance  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  it  is  about  four  hun- 
dred distances  of  Sirius.  But  the  stars 
forming  these  remotest  parts  are  not  indivi- 
dually visible,  even  through  telescopes  of 
of  the  highest  power.  How  then  can 
such  telescopes  make  individually  visible 
the  stars  of  a  nebula  which  is  a  million 
times  the  distance  of  Sirius  ?  The  impli- 
cation is,  that  a  star  rendered  invisible  by 
distance  becomes  visible  if  taken  two 
thousand  five  hundred  times  further  off! 
Shall  we  accept  this  implication  ?  or  shall 
we  not  rather  conclude  that  the  nebulae 
are  not  remote  galaxies  ?  Shall  we  not 
infer  that,  be  their  nature  what  it  may, 
they  must  be  at  least  as  near  to  us  as  the 
extremities  of  our  own  sideral  system  ? 

Another  incongruity,  equally  insur- 
mountable, meets  us  when  we  contrast  the 
relative  sizes  and  resolvabilities  of  the  ne- 
bulee.  It  is  an  assumption  habitually 
made  with  respect  to  the  stars,  that  their 
differences  of  magnitude  are  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  differences  of  distance — that 
the  largest  are  the  nearest,  while  the  suc- 
cessively smaller  are  successively  more 
remote;  and  although,  as  involving  the 
supposition  that  all  stars  are  actuiuly  of 
the  same  size,  this  is  not  literally  true  in 
detail,  yet  investigation  has  shown  good 
reason  for  believing  it  true  as  an  average 
fact.  But  the  arguments  which  justify 
this  asumption  in  the  case  of  the  stars, 
equallyjustifyitinthecase  of  the  nebulse. 
It  is  m  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  all  the  small  nebulse  are  relatively 
near,  and  the  large  ones  relatively  far 
off;  or  vice  'versa.  The  only  warrant- 
able supposition  is,  that  such  differences 
of  actual  size  as  exist  among  them  have 
no  relation  to  their  distances  from  us; 
but  that  small  and  large  are  dispersed 
through  space  with  what  we  may  call  a 
regular  irregularity.  And  hence  it  fol- 
lows that,  on  the  average,  the  apparent 
sizes  of  the  nebulse  will  indicate  their 
distances — ^that,  speaking  generally,  the 

*  Caamcs.    Seyenth  Edition.    Vol  I  pp.  79,  80. 


larger  ones  are  the  nearer  ones,  and  the 
smaller  the  more  distant.  Mark,  now, 
the  necessary  inference  respecting  their 
resolvability.  It  must  follow  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  largest  or 
nearest  nebulae  will  be  most  easily  resolved 
into  stars;  that  the  successively  smaller 
will  be  successively  more  difficult  of 
resolution ;  and  that  the  irresolvable 
ones  will  be  the  smallest  ones.  This, 
however,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  fact. 
The  largest  nebulae  are  either  wholly 
irresolvable,  or  but  partially  resolvable 
under  the  highest  telescopic  powers ;  while 
a  large  proportion  of  quite  small  nebula)  are 
easily  resolved  by  far  less  powerful  tele- 
scopes. The  same  instrument  through 
which  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda, 
two  and  a  half  degrees  long  and  one  de- 
gree broad,  appears  merely  as  a  diffused 
light,  decomposes  a  nebula  of  fifteen  min- 
utes diameter  into  twenty  thousand  starry 
points.  While  the  individual  stars  of  a 
nebula  eight  minutes  in  diameter  are  so 
clearly  seen  as  to  allow  of  their  number 
being  estimated,  a  nebula  covering  an  area 
five  hundred  times  as  great  shows  no  stars 
at  all.  What  possible  explanation  can  be 
given  of  this  on  the  current  hypothesis  ? 
Yet  another  difficulty  remains — one 
which  is,  perhaps,  still  more  obviously  fatal 
than  the  foregoing.  This  difficulty  is  pre- 
sented by  the  phenomena  of  the  Magellanic 
clouds.  Describing  the  larger  of  these. 
Sir  John  Herschel  says : 

"  The  nubecula  major,  like  the  minor,  consiste 
partly  of  large  tracts  and  ill-defined  patches  of 
irresoWable  nebula,  and  of  nebulosity  in  every 
stage  of  resolution,  up  to  perfectly  resolved  stars 
like  the  Milky  Way ;  as  also  of  regular  and 
irregular  nebulsd  properly  so  called,  of  globular 
clusters  in  every  sta|;o  of  resolvability,  and  of 
clustering  gp'oups  sufficiently  insulated  and  con- 
densed to  come  under  the  desi^ation  of  *  clus- 
ter of  stars.* " — Cape  ObaervatumB,  p.  146. 

In  his  Outlines  of  Astronomy^  Sir  John 
He1*schel,  after  repeating  this  description 
in  other  words,  goes  on  to  remark  that — 

*'  This  combination  of  characters,  rightly  con- 
sidered, is  in  a  high  degree  instructive,  af- 
fording an  insight  into  the  probable  compara- 
tive distance  of  sUvrs  and  ndfulcB^  and  the  real 
brightness  of  individual  stars  as  compared  with 
one  another.  Taking  the  apparent  semi-dia- 
meter of  the  nubecula  major  at  three  degrees, 
and  regarding  its  solid  form  as,  roughly  speaking, 
spherical,  its  nearest  and  most  remote  parts 
differ  in  their  distance  from  us  by  a  little  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  our  distance  from  its  center. 
The  brightness  of  objects  situated  in  its  nearer 
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portions,  therefore,  can  not  be  t»t/cA  exaggerated,,  believe  they  will  be  found  in  entire  bar- 

nor  that  of  its  remoter  much  enfeebled,  by  their  mony  with  it. 

difference  of  distance.    Yet  within  thw  globn-        Starting  with  the  assumption  of  a  rare 

bir  space  we  have  collected  upwards  of  six  hun-  ^^  widely-diffuscd  mass  of  nebuloufl  mat- 
dred   stars  of  the  seventh,  eight,   ninth,  and  h-iviTit  a  Hiamoter  sav  aa  <rrPAt  m  lb« 

tenth  magnitude,  nearly  three  hundred  nebula),  ^^^»  ^^"^  ™9  ^  ^^f  J^^^^e^,  say  as  great  as  UM 

and  globular  and  other  clusters  of  all  degress  oistanco  Irom  the  sun  to  binus,*  let  us 

of  resohaUUty,  and  smaller  scattered  stirs  of  consider  the  successive  changes  tbat  wjB 

ev*>ry  inf-jrior  magnitude,  from  the  tenth  to  Ruch  take  plaee  in  it.     Mutual  gravitation  will 

as  by  their  multitude  and  minuteness  constitute  approximate  its  atoms ;  but  their  appron* 

irresolvable  nebulosity,  extending  over  tracts  of  mation  will  be  opposed  by  atomic  repol- 

many  square  degrees.    Were  there  but  one  such  ^       ^^^  overcoming  of  which  implies  the 

f^-l^lfhn^l^  fLt^^  rnw.lv  t  evolution  of  heat.    As  fast  as  t^is  beat 

improDability  that  its  apparent   spuencity    is        _^.  „  ,  ,.  ..        -  _., 

only  an  effect  of  foreshortening,  ^d  that  in  partiaUy  escapes  by  radiation,  further  ap. 

reality  a  much  greater  proportional  difference  proxmiation  will  take  plaee,  attended  by 

of  distance  between  its  nearer  and  more  remote  further  evolution  of  heat,  and  so  on  con- 

Earts  cxisi<3.    But  such  an  adjustment,  improba-  tinuonsly  :   the  processes  not  occurring 

le  enough  in  one  case,  must  be  rejected  as  too  separately  as  we  have  described  them,  but 

much  so  for  fair  argument  in  two.    It  must,  simultaneously,  uninterruptedly,  and  With 

therefore,  be  taken  as  a  demonstrated  fact,  that  increasing  activity.     Eventually  this  slow 

stars  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  magnitude  and  „j^^ement   of  the    atoms  towards  their 
irresolvable  nebula,  may  coexist  within  limits  of  cwici^u   v^    uuc    auv/u^o  w  TT«m  uo    >•"«» 

distance  not  differing  m  proportion  more  than  common   center  ot     gravity,   will   bnng 

as  nine  to  tQn,''— Outlines  of  Astronomy,  pp.  about  an  entirely  new  set  of  phenomena. 

614,  615.  Arguing  from  the   established  laws   of 

atomic  combination,  it  will  happen  that 

Now,  we  think  this  clearly  supplies  a  when  the  nebulous  mass  has  readied  a 

reductio  ad  absiirdum  of  the  doctrine  we  certain  stage  of  condensation — ^when  its 

are  combating.    It  gives  us  the  choice  of  internally-situated  atoms  have  approached 

two  incredibilities.    If  we  are  to  believe  to  within  a  certain  distance,  nave  gen- 

that  one  of  these  nebula)  is  so  remote  that  erated  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  and  are 

its  hundred  thousand  stars  look  only  like  subject  to  a  certain  mutual  pressure,  (the 

a  milky  spot,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  heat  and  pressure  both  increasing  as  the 

we  must,  at  the  same  time,  believe  that  aggregation  progresses,)  some  of  them 

there  are  single  stars  so  enormous  that  will  suddenly  enter  into  chemical  union* 

though  removed  to  this  same  distance  they  Whether  the  binary  atoms  so  prodnoed 

remain  visible.    If  we  accept  the  other  be  of  kinds  such  as  we  know,  which  is 

alternative,  and  say  that  many  nebul»  are  possible,  or  whether  they  be  of  kinds 

no  further  off  than  our  own  stars  of  the  simpler  than  any  we  know,  which  is  more 

eighth  magnitude,  then  it  is  requisite  to  probable,  matters  not  to  the  argument. 

believe  that  at  a  ^stance  not  greater  than  It  suffices  that  molecular  combination  of 

that  at  which  a  single  star  is  still  faintly  some  species  will  finally  take  place.  When 

visible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  may  exist  it  does  take  place,  it  will  be  accompanied 

a  group  of  a  hundred  thousand  stars  which  by  a  great  and  sudden  disengagement  of 

is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.    Neither  of  heat ;  and  until  this  excess  of  heat  has  es- 

these  positions  can  be  entertained.    What,  caped,   the  newly-formed  binary  atoms 

then,  IS  the  conclusion  that  remains  ?  This  will  remain  uniformly  diffused,  or,  as  it 

only :  that  the  nebulae  are  not  further  off  were,  dissolved  in  the  preexisting  nebulous 

from  us  than  parts  of  our  own  sideral  sys-  medium.    But  now  mark  what  musf  by 

tern,  of  which  they  must  be  considered  and  by  happen.    When  by  radiation  the 

members;   and   that  when  they  are  re-  temperature  has  been  adequately  lowered, 

solvable  into  discrete  masses,  these  masses  these  binary  atoms  will  precipitate ;  and 

can  not  be  considered  as  stars  in  any  thing  having  precipitated,  they  will  not  remain 

like  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word.  uniformly  diffused,  but  will    aggregate 


And  now  having,  as  we  believe,  dis- 
posed of  this  idea,  rashly  promulgated  by 
sundry  astronomers,  that  the  nebulaB  are 
extremely  remote  galaxies,  let  us  see 
whether  the  various  appearances  they 
present  are  not  reconcilabb  with  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis.    Rightly  interpreted,  we 


inlojlocculi^  just  as  water,  when  predja- 

*  Anj  objection  tbat  may  be  nusod  to  the  eztranra 
tenuity  this  involyes,  is  at  once  met  bj  the  calciils- 
tion  of  Newton,  who  proved  that  were  a  spherioftl 
inch  of  air  removed  four  thousand  sules  from  the 
Earth,  it  would  expand  into  a  sphne  more  than 
filling  the  orbit  of  Saturn. 
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tated.  from  air,  collects  into  clouds.  And, 
indeed,  this  d  priori  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  obseryation  of  those  still 
extant  portions  of  nebulous  matter  which 
constitute  comets ;  for,  "  that  the  lumin- 
ous part  of  a  comet  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  smoke,  fog,  or  cloud,  suspend- 
ed in  a  transparent  atmosphere,  is  evi- 
dent," says  Sir  John  Herschel.  Conclud- 
ing, then,  as  we  are  warranted  in  doing, 
that  a  nebulous  mass  will,  in  course  of 
time,  resolve  itself  into  flocculi  of  precipi- 
tated denser  matter,  floating  in  the  rarer 
medium  from  which  they  were  precipi- 
tated, let  us  inquire  what  will  be  the  me- 
chanical results.  We  shall  find  that  they 
will  be  quite  different  from  those  occur- 
ring in  the  original  homogeneous  mass,  and 
also  quite  different  from  those  which  would 
occur  among  bodies  dispersed  through 
empty  space.  A  group  of  bodies  dis- 
persed through  empty  space  would  move 
m  straight  lines  toward  their  common 
center  of  gravity.  So,  too,  with  a  group 
of  bodies  dispersed  through  a  resisting 
medium,  provided  they  were  spherical,  or 
of  forms  presenting  symmetrical  faces  to 
their  lines  of  movement.  But  a  group  of 
irregular  bodies  dispersed  through  a  re- 
sisting medium  will  7iot  move  in  straight 
lines  towards  their  common  center  of 
gravity.  A  mass  which  presents  an  ir- 
regular fiice  to  its  line  of  movement 
through  a  resisting  medium,  will  necessa- 
rily be  deflected  from  its  oiiginal  course, 
by  the  unequal  reactions  of  the  medium  on 
its  different  sides.  Ilencc,  Q^i^  flocmliia^ 
as,  by  analogy,  we  term  one  of  these  pre- 
cipitated masses  of  gas  or  vapor,  will  ac- 
quire a  movement,  not  towards  the  com- 
mon center  of  gravity,  but  towards  one 
or  other  side  of  it ;  and  this  more  or  less 
oblique  movement,  accelerated  as  well  as 
changed  in  direction  by  the  increasing 
centripetal  force,  but  retarded  by  the  re- 
sisting medium,  will  result  in  a  spiral, 
ending  in  the  common  center  of  gravity. 
Observe,  however,  that  this  conclusion, 
valid  as  iTar  as  it  goes,  by  no  means  proves 
a  common  spiral  movement  of  all  the 
flocculi;  for  as  their' forms  must  not  only 
be  varied  in  kind,  but  disposed  in  all 
varieties  of  position,  it  must  happen  that 
their  respective  movements  will  be  de- 
flected, not  towards  one  side  of  the  com- 
mon center  of  gravity,  but  towards  vari- 
ous sides.  How  then  can  there  result  a 
spiral  movement  common  to  them  all? 
Very    simply.     Eaob   jSpccalus,  in    de- 


scribing its  spiral  course,  must  give  mo- 
tion to  the  rarer  medium  through  which 
it  is  moving.  Now,  the  probabilities  are 
infinity  to  one  against  all  the  respective 
motions  thus  impressed  on  this  rarer  me- 
dium, exactly  balancing  each  other.  And 
if  they  do  not  balance  each  other,  the  in- 
evitable result  must  be  a  rotation  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  rarer  medium  in  some 
one  direction.  But  preponderating  mo- 
mentum in  some  one  direction,  having 
caused  rotation  of  the  medium  in  that  di- 
rection, the  rotating  medium  must  in  its 
turn  gradually  arrest  such  flocculi  as  are 
moving  in  opposition,  and  must  impress  its 
own  motion  upon  them ;  and  thus  there  will 
ultimately  result  a  rotating  medium  with 
suspended  flocculi  partaking  of  its  motion 
while  they  move  in  converging  spirals  to- 
wards the  common  center  of  gravity. 

Before  comparing  these  conclusions 
with  the  facts,  let  us  pursue  the  reasoning 
a  little  further,  and  observe  the  subordi- 
nate actions  and  the  endless  modifications 
which  will  result  from  them.  The  re- 
spective flocculi  must  not  only  be  drawn 
towards  their  common  center  of  gravity, 
but  also  towards  neighboring  flocculi ; 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  play  of  forces,  the 
whole  assemblages  of  flocculi  will  break 
up  into  subordinate  groups :  each  group 
concentrating  towards  its  local  center  of 
gravity,  and  in  so  doing  acquiring  a  vor- 
tical movement,  like  that  subsequently 
acquired  by  the  whole  nebula.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  cii'cumstances,  and  chiefly  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  oiiginal  nebulous 
mass,  this  process  of  local  aggregation 
will  produce  various  results.  If  the  whole 
nebula  is  but  small,  the  local  groups  of 
flocculi  may  be  drawn  into  the  common 
center  of  gravity  before  yet  their  con- 
stituent masses  have  coalesced  with  each 
other.  In  a  larger  nebula,  these  local  ag- 
gregations may  have  concentrated  into 
rotating  spheroids  of  vapor,  while  yet 
they  have  made  but  little  approach  to- 
wards the  general  focus  of  the  system. 
In  a  still  larger  nebula,  where  the  local 
aggregations  are  both  greater  and  more 
remote  from  the  common  center  of  gravity, 
complete  concentration  into  rotating 
masses  of  molten  matter  may  have  arisen 
before  the  general  distribution  of  them 
has  greatly  altered.  In  short,  as  the  con- 
ditions in  each  case  det(»rmine,  the  dis- 
crete masses  produced  may  vary  indefi- 
nitely in  number,  in  dse,  in  density,  in 
motion,  in  distribution. 
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And  now  let  as  return  to  the  visible 
chaiac'ters  of  the  nebalse,  as  observed 
through  modem  telescopes.  Take  first 
the  dciKrription  of  those  nebulae  which,  by 
the  hypothesis,  most  be  in  an  early  stage 
of  evolution : 

"Among  the  irregular  nebula ^"^  says  Sir 
John  Ilerschel,  "may  be  comprehended  all 
which,  to  a  vcant  of  complete^  and  in  moH  in- 
§*anc€t,  eren  of  partial  re*olzahiUty  by  the 
power  of  the  twenty-feet  reflector,  unite  such  a 
deriation  from  the  circular  or  elliptic  form,  or 
such  a  want  of  symmetry  (with  that  form)  as 
preclude  their  being  placed  in  Class  1,  or  that 
of  regular  nebute.  This  second  class  com- 
prises many  of  the  most  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting objects  in  the  heavens,  a«  veil  as  the  matt 
eitauhe  in  respect  of  the  area  they  ocevpyy 

And,  referring  to  this  same  order  of  ob- 
jects, M.  Arago  says : "  The  forms  of  veiy 
large  diffuse  nebulae  do  not  appear  to  ad- 
mit of  definition ;  they  have  no  regular 
outline." 

Now,  the  fact  that  the  largest  nebulae 
are  either  irresolvable  or  very  difficult  to 
resolve,  might  have  been  inferred  a  priori; 
seeing  that  irresolvability,  implying  that 
the  aggregation  of  precipitated  matter 
has  eone  on  to  a  small  extent,  will  be 
found  in  nebulae  of  wide  diffusion.  Again, 
the  irregularity  of  these  large  irresolvable 
nebulae  might  also  have  been  expected ; 
seeing  that  their  outlines,  compared  by 
Arago  to  **the  fantastic  figures  which 
characterize  clouds  carried  away  and  tossed 
about  by  violent  and  often  contrary  winds," 
are  similarly  characteristic  of  a  mass  not 
yet  gathered  together  by  the  natural  at- 
traction of  its  parts.  And  once  more,  the 
fact  that  these  larger,  irregular,  irresolv- 
able nebulae  have  indefinite  outlines — out- 
lines that  fade  off  insensibly  into  surround- 
ing darkness — ^is  one  of  like  meaning. 

Speaking  generally,  (and  of  course  dif- 
ferences of  distance  negative  any  thing 
beyond  an  average  statement,)  the  spiral 
nebulae  are  smaller  than  the  irregular 
nebulae,  and  more  resolvable ;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  arc  not  so  small  as  the 
regular  nebulae,  and  not  so  resolvable. 
This  is  as,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  it 
should  be.  The  degree  of  condensation 
causing  spiral  movement,  is  a  degree  of 
condensation  also  implying  masses  of  fioc- 
culi  that  are  larger,  and  therefore  more 
visible,  than  those  existing  in  an  earlier 
stage.  Add  to  which,  that  the  forms  of 
these  spiral  nebulae  are  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  explanation  given.  The  curves  of 


;  Inminous  matter  which  they  exhibit,  sre 
.  not  such  as  would  be  described  by  more  or 
:  less  discrete  masses  starting  fironot  a  state 
of  rest,  and  moving  through  a  rensting 
medium  to  a  common  center  of  gravity ; 
but  they  are  such  as  would  be  described 
by  masses  having  their  movements  modi- 
fied by  the  rotation  of  the  medimn. 

In  the  center  of  a  spiral  nebula  is  seen 
;  a  mass  both  more  luminous  and  more  re- 
solvable than  the  rest.    Assume  that,  in 
process  of  time,  all  the  spiral  streaks  of 
\  luminous  matter  which  converge  to  this 
center  are  drawn  into  it,  as  they  moat  be ; 
assume  further,  that  the  fioccidi  or  otlier 
I  discrete  bodies  constituting  these  lami- 
nous  streaks  aggregate  into  larger  masses 

>  at  the  same  time  that  they  approach  the 
:  central  group,  and  that  the  masses  form- 
ing this  central  group  also  aggregate  into 

i  larger  masses,  (both  which  are  neoessarr 
j  assumptions,)  and  there  will  finally  result 
I  a  more  or  less  globular  group  of  such 
larger  masses,  which  will  be  resolvable 
I  witn  comparative  ease.    And,  as  the  co- 

>  alescence  and  concentration  wUl  still  go 
!  on,  the  constituent  masses  will  gradniwlj 
I  become  fewer,  larger,  brighter,  and  more 
!  densely  collected   around  the    common 

center  of  gravity.  See  now  how  com- 
pletely this  inference  agrees  with  observa- 
tion. '^  The  circular  rorm  is  that  whidi 
most  commonly  characterizes  resolvable 
nebulae,"  writes  Arago.  ^^  Resolvable 
nebulse,"  says  Sir  John  Herschcl,  ^are 
1  almost  universally  round  or  oval."  More- 
!  over,  the  center  of  each  group  habitually 
i  displays  a  closer  clustering  of  the  con- 
stituent masses  about  the  center  of  gravity 
than  elsewhere;  and  it  is  shown  that, 
under  the  law  of  m-avitation,  which  we 
know  extends  to  the  stars,  this  distribu- 
tion is  not  one  of  equilibrium,  but  impBes 
progressing  concentration.  While,  just 
as  we  inferred  that,  according  to  circum- 
stances, the  extent  to  which  aggregatioa 
has  been  carried  must  vary ;  so  we  find 
that,  in  fact,  there  are  regular  nebulie  of 
all  degrees  of  resolvability,  from  those 
consisting  of  innumerable  minute  discrete 
masses,  to  those  in  which  there  are  a  few 
large  bodies  worthy  to  be  called  stars. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  we  see  that  the 
notion,  of  late  years  idly  repeated  and  un- 
critically received,  that  the  nebul»  are 
extremely  remote  galaxies  of  stars  like 
those  which  make  up  our  own  milky-way, 
is  totally  irreconcileable  with  the  ract»-* 
involves  ns  in  sundry  absurdities.    On 
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the  other  hand,  we  see  that  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  rightly  understood,  i^  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  most  recent  results  of 
stellar  astronomy ;  nay  more,  that  it  sup- 
plies us  with  an  explanation  of  vaiious 
appearances  which  in  its  absence  would 
be  incomprehensible. 

Descending  now  to  the  solar  system, 
let  us  consider  first  a  class  of  phenomena 
in  some  sort  transitional — those  offered 
by  comets.  In  comets  we  have  now  ex- 
isting a  kind  of  matter  like  that  out  of 
which,  according  to  the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis, the  solar  system  was  evolved ;  and 
hence,  for  the  explanation  of  them,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  mat- 
ter forming  the  sun  and  planets  was  yet 
unconcentrated.    Let  us  do  this. 

When  vapor  or  other  diffused  matter, 
precipitated  from  a  rarer  medium,  is  ag- 
gregating into  fiocculi,  there  are  certain 
to  be  here  and  there  produced  small  por- 
tions of  flocculi,  which,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  local  currents  or  the  conflicting 
attractions  of  adjacent  masses,  remain  de- 
tached ;  as  do,  for  instance,  minute  shreds 
of  cloud  in  a  summer  sky.  In  a  concen- 
trating nebula  these  will,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  eventually  coalesce 
with  the  larger  flocculi  near  to  them ;  but 
if  we  consider  what  will  happen  in  the 
outermost  parts  of  the  nebulous  mass,  we 
shall  see  that  some  of  the  remotest  of  the 
small  fragments  will  not  coalesce  with  the 
larger  internal  masses,  but  will  slowly 
follow  without  overtaking  thenou  The 
relatively  ^eater  resistance  of  the  medi- 
um necessitates  this.  Just  as  a  single 
feather  falling  to  the  ground  will  be 
rapidly  lefl  behind  by  a  pillow  full  of 
feathers ;  so,  in  their  progress  to  the  com- 
mon center  of  gravity,  will  the  outermost 
shreds  of  flocculi  be  left  behind  by  the 
great  masses  of  flocculi  internally  situated. 
But  we  are  not  dependent  merely  upon 
reasoning  for  this  belief.  Observation 
shows  us  that  the  less  concentrated  ex- 
ternal parts  of  nebulsB  are  left  behind  by 
the  larger  masses.  Examined  through 
high  powers,  all  nebulae,  even  when  they 
have  assumed  regular  forms,  are  seen  to 
be  surrounded  by  luminous  streaks,  whose 
directions  show  that  they  are  being  drawn 
into  the  general  mass.  Still  higher  pow- 
ers bring  into  view  still  smaller,  fainter, 
and  more  widely  dispersed  streaks.  And 
It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  minute 
fragments  which  no  telesoopio  aid  can 


make  visible,  are  yet  more  numerous  and 
more  widely  dispersed.  Thus  far,  then, 
inference  and  observation  are  at  one. 

Granting  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  outlying  portions  of  nebulous  mat- 
ter will  be  drawn  into  the  central  mass 
long  before  it  reaches  a  definite  form,  the 
presumption  is  that  some  of  the  very 
small,  far-removed  fragments  will  not  be 
so ;  but  that  before  they  arrive  near  it 
the  central  mass  will  have  contracted  into 
a  comparatively  moderate  bulk.  What 
now  will  be  the  characteristics  of  these 
late-arriving  fragments  ? 

In  the  first  place,  they  will  have  ex- 
tremely eccentric  orbits.  Left  behind  at 
a  time  when  they  were  moving  towards 
the  center  of  gravity  in  slightly  deflected 
lines,  and  therefore  having  but  very  small 
angular  velocities,  they  will  approach  the 
central  mass  in  greatly  elongated  ellipses, 
and  rushing  round  it  will  asain  go  off  into 
space.  That  is,  they  will  behave  just  as 
we  see  comets  do ;  whose  orbits  are  usu- 
ally so  eccentric  as  to  be  indistinguishable 
firom  parabolas. 

In  the  seopnd  place,  they  will  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  heavens.  Our  sup- 
position implies  that  they  separated  at  a 
time  when  the  nebulous  mass  was  of  ir- 
regular shape,  and  had  not  acquired  a 
definite  rotatory  motion ;  and  as  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  separation  of  them 
should  have  occurred  exclusively  on  any 
one  surface  of  the  nebulous  mass,  the  con- 
clusion must  be  that  they  will  come  to  the 
central  body  firom  various  directions  in 
space.  This,  too,  is  exactly  what  happens 
with  comets.  Unlike  the  planets,  whose 
orbits  approximate  to  one  plane,  the 
comets  have  orbits  that  show  no  relation 
to  each  other,  but  cut  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  at  all  angles. 

In  the  third  place,  applying  the  reason- 
ing already  used,  these  remotest  flocculi 
of  nebulous  matter  will,  at  the  outset,  be 
deflected  from  their  straight  courses  to 
the  common  center  of  gravity,  not  all 
on  one  side,  but  each  on  such  side  as  its 
form  determines.  And  being  left  behind 
before  the  rotation  of  the  nebula  is  set  up, 
they  will  severally  retain  their  different 
individual  motions.  Hence  it  must  hap- 
pen that,  following  the  concentrating 
mass,  they  will  eventually  go  round  it  on 
all  sides ;  and  as  often  n'om  right  to  left 
as  from  left  to  right.  Here  again  the  in- 
ference perfectly  corresponds  with  the 
&ct6.     While  all  the  planets  go  round  the 
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8iin  from  west  to  cast,  comets  as  often  go 
round  the  sun  from  east  to  west  as  from 
west  to  east.   Out  of  210  comets  known  in 


At  first  sight  this  table  seems  not  to 
warrant  our  statement,  bat  to  show  that 
the  frequency  of  comets  increases  as  we 


1655,  104  are  direct,  and  106  are  retro-  progress  from  the  plane  of  the  ediptio  up 
grade.  This  equality  is  just  what  the  law  j  to  45®,  and  then  decreases  up  to  90®. 
of  probabilities  would  indicate.  j  But  this  apparent  diminution  arises  from 

Thon,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  physical ;  the  fact  that  the  successive  zones  of  space 
constitution  of  comets  coniplotelv  accords;  rapidly  diminish  in  area  on  approaching 
with  the  hyi>othesi8.  Tlie  abilfty  of  ne- 1  the  poles.  If  we  allow  for  this,  we  shaH 
bulous  matter  to  conoontrate  into  a  con- ,  find  that  the  excess  of  comets  continues 
Crete  form,  depends  altogether  on  its  to  increase  up  to  the  highest  angles  of  in- 
mass.  To  bring  its  ultunate  atoms  into  clination.  In  the  table  below,  which  for 
that  proximity  r<*quisite  for  chemical :  convenience  is  arranged  in  inverted  or- 
union — requisite,  that  is,  for  the  produc-  der,  we  have  taken  as  standards  of  com- 
tion  of  denser  matter — their  repulsion  parison  the  area  of  the  zone  round  the 
must  be  overcome.  The  only  force  which  pole,  and  the  number  of  comets  it  oon- 
is  in  antagonism  with  their  repulsion  is  tains ;  and  having  ascertained  the  areas 
their  mutu:il  gravitation.  That  their  mu-  of  the  other  zones,  and  the  numbers  of 
tual  gra^-itation  may  generate  a  pressure  comets  they  should  contain  were  comets 
of  sutlioieut  intensity,  there  must  be  an  equally  distributed,  we  have  shown  how 
enormous  accumulation  of  them ;  and  great  becomes  the  deficiency  in  desoend- 
even  then  the  approximation  can  only ;  ing  from  the  poles  of  the  ^Hptic  to  its 
slowly  go  on  as  fast  as  the  evolved  heat  ■  plane, 

escapes.    But  where  the  aggregation  of 

atoms  is  very  small,  and  therefore  thi»      !  K«:ser«fj  ^^.^ 

force  of  mutual  ^jraviiation  very  smalU      [   »*«"«     ^SLf  ^^^^^^r'  '^cHZ^'^r 
there  will  be  nothing  to  coi^rce  the  atoms  w-mk-i-Li 


into  union.     Frx^m  which  wo  infer  that       t;'. '?'?;;:     l^\    Se   '    2?      »-«'    « 
those   detached    fragments    of  nebulous       "•»'  **  i«' '  i-i* :    w         »    •  «r  i    mi 
matter  will  contmuem  their  ons]:inal  state.       y.*  »  4..-     sis*  im     !    s«     :is       s^ 


We  find  that,  in  fiict,  thev  do  SO  continue.       f !   :  ?;    ,tS  !   J2     !    S     ^ 

--«,...•  "  I  C^'       "    5R.»         IW  I       lira  •         I*  Iff* 

C  omets  consist  ot  an  extremelv  rare  me-       »'  ••  lo-    ii-i      tij     1    1*     ifi 
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diunu  which,  as  shown  by  the  description  J:'!_'L_*!_]l*-L-?i* — \ — 1* — J?*, 
already  quoted  from  Sir  John  HerscheK 

has  characters  like  those  we  concluded  In  strictness,  the  calculation  shoold  he 

would  belong  to  {martially  condensed  ne-  made  with  reference,  not  to  the  plane  of 

bulous  matter.                  "  the  ecliptic,  but  to  the  plane  of  ine  sun^ 

Yet  another  very  significant  feet  is  seen  equator :  and  probably  this  would  render 

in  tho  distribution  of  comets.    Though  the  progression  more  regular.     Bat  even 

they  come  fn>m  all  parts  of  the  heavens,  at?  it  is  the  feet  that  "comets  are  ll"* 

thoy  by  no  means  come  in  equal  abund-  tinus  more  abundant  about  the  poles  of 

,^niV  Iro:u  all  i>arts  of  the  heavens :   but  the  ecliptic  th.*in  about  its  plane,  is  wbA- 

are  far  more  nusuorous  aK»iit  the  wles  of  oiently  siguidoant. 


the  results  up  to  a  date  two  years  b;er,    others^  thr.t  comets  are  bodies  that  were 
wili  show  this :  '  wandering  in  spaoe,  or  have  ccme 
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other  svstems:  fi»r  the  rrobabilhies 
N£s:>:rcf    N;±2rNcr  .*f   N ^v-r  ef       almost  uidnity  to  oue  agaiDst  tbe  orfaifts 
i5ciA».:.a».       Co=>rt»       co«j»       i>^*         ^^t"  5;:,.h  wandrriii:;  Kvlies  sbowinflr  any 

definite  relation  to  the  plane  of  Uie 
system.  For  ihe  liie  reason  it 
the  hv^vthesLs  of  Lagrange,  odkei 
objeeti  .enable,  thas  comets  have  resulted 
m>m  pLineiary  catastrophes  analogoes  to 
that  vLich  i?  supposed  to  baTe  prodneed 
the  astervxds.  It  clearly  sV«vs  that«  ' 
stead  of  comets  beinc  ^\'idttU^ 
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of  the  solar  system,  they  are  necessary 
members  of  it — ^have  as  distinct  a  struc- 
tural relation  to  it  as  the  planets  them- 
selves. That  comets  are  abundant  around 
the  axis  of  the  solar  system,  and  grow 
rarer  as  we  approach  its  plane,  implies 
that  the  genesis  of  comets  has  followed 
some  law;  and  that  this  law  is  in  some 
way  concerned  with  the  genesis  of  the 
solar  system.  If  we  ask  for  any  so-called 
final  cause  of  this  arrangement,  none  can 
be  assigned ;  seeing  that,  even  could 
comets  be  shown  to  have  any  probable 
use,  no  reason  could  be  given  why  they 
should  be  thus  distributed.  But  when 
we  consider  the  question  as  one  of  phys- 
ical science,  we  see  that  comets  are  anti- 
thetical to  planets,  not  only  in  their  great 
rarity,  in  their  motions  as  indifferently 
direct  or  retrograde,  in  their  eccentric 
orbits,  and  in  the  varied  directions  of 
those  orbits;  but  we  see  the  antithesis 
further  marked  in  this,  that  while  planets 
have  some  relation  to  the  plane,  of  nebular 
rotation,  comets  have  some  relation  to 
the  axis  of  nebular  rotation.*  And  with- 
out attempting  to  explain  the  nature  of 
this  relation,  (though  we  believe  a  pro- 
bable explanation  may  be  given,)  the 
mere  feet  that  such  a  relation  exists,  indi- 
cates that  comets  have  resulted  froih  some 
process  of  evolution — points  to  a  past  time 
when  the  matter  now  forming  the  solar 
system  extended  to  those  distant  regions 
of  space  which  comets  visit. 

See,  thfen,  how  differently  this  class  of 
phenomena  bears  on  the  antagonistic  hy- 
pothesis. To  the  hypothesis  commonly 
received  comets  are  stumbling-blocks: 
why  there  should  be  several  hundred 
masses^  of  extremely  rare  aeriform  sub- 
stance rushing  to  and  fro  round  the  sun, 
it  can  not  say ;  any  more  than  it  can  ex- 
plam  their  physical  constitutions,  their 
various  and  eccentric  movements,  or  their 
distribution.  The  hypothesis  of  evolution, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  allows  of  the 
general  answer,  that  they  are  minor  re- 
sults of  the  genetic  process ;  but  also  fur- 
nishes us  with  feasible  explanations  of 
their  several  peculiarities. 


♦  It  is  aliko  remarkable  and  suggestive,  that  a 
parallel  relation  subsists  between  the  distribution  of 
nebuUe  and  the  axis  of  oar  galaxy.  Just  as' comets 
are  abundant  around  the  poles  of  our  solar  system, 
and  rare  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  pUme ;  so  are 
nebuhc  abundant  around  tlie  poles  of  our  sideral 
system,  and  rare  in  the  nei^boriiood  of  its  plane. 

VOL.  XLV.— NO.  I. 


FORMATION  OP  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

And  now,  leaving  these  erratic  bodies, 
let  us  turn  to  the  more  familiar  and  im- 
portant members  of  the  solar  system.  It 
was  the  remarkable  harmony  subsisting 
among  their  movements  which  first  made 
Laplace  conceive  that  the  sun,  planets, 
and  satellites  had  resulted  from  a  common 
genetic  process.  As  Sir  William  Her- 
schel,  by  his  observations  on  the  nebuhe, 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  stars  re- 
sulted from  the  aggregation  of  diffused 
matter ;  so  Laplace,  by  his  observations 
on  the  structure  of  the  solar  system,  was 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  only  by  the  ro- 
tation of  aggregating  matter  were  its 
peculiarities  to  be  explained.  In  his 
"  Exposition  du  Systome  du  Monde,"  he 
enumerates  as  the  leading  evidences  of 
evolution:  1.  The  movements  of  the 
planets  in  the  same  direction  and  almost 
m  the  same  plane ;  2.  The  movements  of 
the  satellites  in  the  same  direction  as 
those  of  the  planets ;  3.  The  movement  of 
rotation  of  these  various  bodies  and  of  the 
Sim  in  the  same  direction  as  the  orbitual 
motions,  and  in  planes  little  different ;  4. 
The  small  eccentricity  of  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  and  satellites,  as  contrasted  with 
the  great  eccentricity  of  the  cometary 
orbits.  And  the  probability  that  these 
harmonious  movements  had  a  common 
cause,  he  calculates  as  two  hundred  thou- 
sand millions  to  one.  Observe  that  this 
immense  preponderance  of  probabilities 
does  not  point  to  a  common  cause  under 
the  form  ordinarily  conceived — an  Invisi- 
ble Power  working  after  the  method  of 
"  a  Great  Artificer ;"  but  to  an  Invisible 
Power  working  after  the  method  of  evo- 
lution. For  though  the  supporters  of  the 
common  hypothesis  may  argue  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  stability  that 
the  planets  should  go  round  the  sun  m  the 
same  direction  and  nearly  in  one  plane, 
they  can  not  thus  account  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axial  motions.  The  mechani- 
cal equilibrium  would  not  have  been  at  all 
interfered  with  had  the  sun  been  without 
any  rotarv  movement ;  or  had  he  revolved 
on  his  axis  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
in  wliich  the  planets  go  round  him ;  or  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
their  orbits.  With  equal  safety  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Moon  round  the  Earth  might 
have  been  the  reverse  of  the  Earth's  mo- 
tion round  its  axis ;  or  the  motion  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites  might  similarly  have  been  at 
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variance  with  his  axial  motion ;  or  that 
of  Saturn's  satellites  with  his.  As,  how- 
ever, none  of  these  alternatives  have 
been  followed,  the  uniformity  must  be 
considered,  in  this  case  as  in  all  others, 
evidence  of  subordination  to  some  general 
law — ^implies  what  we  call  natural  causa- 
tion as  distinguished  from  arbitrary  ar- 
rangement. 

Hence,  as  we  argued  at  the  outset  from 
the  general  analogies  oi  creation,  so  here 
we  must  argue  from  the  conspicuous  cha- 
racteristics of  the  solar  system  itself,  that 
the  hypothesis  of  evolution  would  be  the 
ouly  probable  one,  even  in  the  absence  of 
any  clue  to  the  particular  mode  of  evolu- 
tion. But  when  we  have,  propounded 
by  a  mathematician  whose  authority  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other,  a  definite 
theory  of  evolution  based  upon  established 
mechanical  laws,  which  accounts  for  these 
various  peculiarities,  as  well  as  for  many 
minor  ones,  the  conclusion  that  the  solar 
system  was  thus  evolved  becomes  almost 
irresistible. 

The  general  nature  of  Laplace's  theory 
scarcely  needs  stating.  Books  of  popular 
astronomy  have  familiarized  even  unscien- 
tific readers  with  his  conceptions ;  namely, 
that  the  matter  now  condensed  into  the 
solar  svstem  once  formed  a  vast  rotating 
spheroid  of  extreme  rarity  extending  be- 
yond the  orbit  of  Neptune;  that  as  it 
contracted  its  rate  of  rotation  necessarily 
increased ;  that  by  augmenting  centrifugal 
force  its  equatorial  zone  was  from  time  to 
time  prevented  from  following  any  further 
the  concentrating  mass,  and  so  remained 
behind  as  a  revolving  ring ;  that  each  of 
the  revolving  rings  thus  periodically  de- 
tached eventually  became  ruptured  at  its 
weakest  point,  and,  contractmg  upon  it- 
self, gradually  ag«jrogated  into  a  rotating 
mass ;  that  this,  like  the  parent  mass,  in- 
creased in  rapidity  of  rotation  as  it  de- 
creased in  size,  and,  where  the  centrifugal 
force  was  sufficient,  similarly  threw  off 
rings,  which  finally  collapsed  into  rotating 
spheroids ;  and  that  thus  out  of  these  pri- 
mary and  secondary  rings  there  arose 
planets  and  their  satellites,  while  from  the 
central  mass  there  resulted  the  sun. 
Moreover,  it  is  tolerably  well  known  that 
this  a  priori  reasoning  is  in  harmony  with 
the  results  of  experiment.  Dr.  Plateau 
lias  shown  that  when  a  mass  of  fluid  is,  as 
far  as  may  be,  protected  from  the  action 
of  external  forces,  it  will  if  made  to  rotate 
with  adequate  velocity,  form  detached 


rings ;  and  that  these  rings  will  break  up 
into  spheroids  which  turn  on  their  axes 
in  the  same  direction  with  the  central 
mass.  Thus,  giving  the  original  nebula, 
which,  acquirhig  a  vortical  motion  in  the 
way  we  have  explained,  has  at  length  con- 
centrated into  a  vast  spheroid  of  aeriform 
matter  moving  round  its  axis -^  given 
this,  and  known  mechanical  laws  expliun 
the  rest.  The  genesis  of  a  solar  SYBtem 
displaying  movements  like  those  which  we 
observe,  mav  be  predicted ;  and  the  rea- 
soning on  which  the  prediction  is  baaed  is 
countenanced  by  experiment. 

But  now  let  us  inquire  whether,  besides 
these  most  conspicuous  peculiarities  of  the 
solar  system,  sundry  mmor  ones  are  not 
similarly  explicable.  Take  first  the  rela- 
tive velocities  of  the  planets  in  thdr 
orbits. 

If  it  be  true  that  each  planet  was  formed 
by  the  collapse  of  a  nng  originally  de- 
tached from  the  outside  of  the  concen- 
trating solar  mass,  then  it  follows  that  the 
revolution  of  this  ring,  or  the  resulting 
planet,  must  be  performed  in  the  same 
time  as  was  that  of  the  solar  mass  at  the 
epoch  when  the  ring  was  detached.  Now 
between  the  motion  which  the  solar  mass 
has  at  present  and  that  which  it  had  dur- 
ing each  phase  of  its  concentration,  there 
exists  a  necessarv  relation ;  and  it  becomte 
a  question  whether  from  its  present  rate 
of  rotation  inferences  can  be  drawn  re- 
specting its  rates  of  rotation  at  the  suc- 
cessive periods  when  the  planetary  rings 
were  formed.  The  possibility  of  drawing 
such  inferences  was  suspected  by  AL 
Comte ;  and  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
French  Academy  he  propounded  a  math- 
ematical formula,  which  gives  results  very 
nearly  approaching  to  the  facts.  For  the 
sun's  axial  rotation  at  the  epoch  when  its 
matter  filled  the  Earth's  ornit  the  calcn- 
lated  time  thus  obtained  was  357  days — 
a  tolerable  approximation  to  our  year. 
The  moon's  revolution  was  found  to  differ 
from  that  which  the  theory  indicated  by 
two  and  a  half  hours  only.  And  similariy 
in  the  other  cases :  the  amoimt  of  disa- 
greement increasing  with  the  remoter 
planets,  but  not  on  the  average  exceeding 
one  forty-fifth  of  the  period. 

We  believe  that  some  doubts  have  been 
cast  upon  M.  Comte's  reasonings ;  and  it 
must  DC  admitted  that  the  problem  has 
sundry  complexities  which  would  seem  to 
make  the  resolution  of  it  very  difficolt. 
However,  as  a  professor  of  mathematioSi 
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Lis  aathority  ifl  of  weight ;  and  the  mere 
fact  that  any  formula  should  have  given 
results  so  nearly  corresponding  with  those 
of  observation  throughout  a  considerable 
range  of  cases,  is  startling  and  signi- 
ficant. 

Another  trait  in  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments of  the  solar  system  which  has  a 
manifest  bearing  on  our  argument,  is  the 
relation  between  the  planes  of  the  plan- 
etary orbits  and  that  oi  the  sun's  equator. 
If  when  the  nebulous  spheroid  extended 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  all  parts  of 
it  nad  been  revolving  exactly  in  the  same 
plane,  or  rather  in;  parallel  planes  —  if  all 
Its  parts  had  had  one  axis — then  the  planes 
of  the  successive  rin^s  would  have  been 
identical  with  each  otner  and  with  that  of 
the  sun's  rotation.  But  it  needs  only  to 
go  back  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  con- 
centrating mass,  to  see  that  there  could 
exist  no  such  complete  uniformity  of  mo- 
tion. The  flocculi,  a  while  since  described 
as  precipitated  from  an  irregular  and 
widely-diffused  nebula,  and  as  starting 
from  all  points  to  their  common  center  of 
gravity,  must  move  not  in  one  plane  but 
m  innumerable  planes  cutting  each  other 
at  all  angles.  The  vortical  motion  ulti- 
mately resulting,  which  we  at  present  see 
displayed  in  the  spiral  nebulae,  must  es- 
tablish itself  in  one  plane — ^the  plane  of 
greatest  momentum.  All  the  flocculi  not 
moving  in  this  plane,  but  entering  into  the 
centrafaggregation  at  various  inclinations, 
will  tend  to  perform  their  revolutions 
round  its  center  in  their  own  planes :  and 
only  in  course  of  time  will  their  motions 
be  partly  destroyed  by  conflicting  ones, 
and  paitly  resolved  into  the  general  mo- 
tion. Especially  will  the  outermost  por- 
tions of  the  rotating  mass  ultimately 
formed,  retain  for  long  time  their  more 
or  less  independent  directions ;  seeing 
that  neither  by  friction  nor  by  the  central 
forces  will  they  be  so  much  restrained. 
Hence  the  probabilities  are  that  the  planes 
of  the  rings  first  detached  will  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  average  plane  of  the 
mass,  while  the  planes  of  those  detached 
latest  will  differ  from  it  but  little.  Here 
^ain  inference  agrees  with  observation, 
"file  angle  which  mercury's  orbit  makes 
with  the  equator  of  the  Sun  is  but  twenty 
minutes,  or  one  third  of  a  degree.  That 
made  by  the  orbit  of  Venus  is  very  nearly 
four  degrees.  That  made  by  the  orbit  of 
the  Earth  is  seven  degrees  twenty  min- 
utes.     And  the  outer  planetary  orbits 


make  angles  differing  irom  that  made  by 
the  Earth's  orbit  one  or  two  degrees. 
This,  then,  is  another  peculiarity  which  on 
the  nebular  hypothesis  has  a  meaning,  but 
otherwise  has  none. 

Consider  next  the  movements  of  the 
planets  on  their  axes.  The  fact  mention- 
ed by  Laplace  as  one  among  other  eviden- 
ces of  a  common  genetic  cause,  that  the 
planets  rotate  in  a  direction  the  same  as 
that  in  which  they  go  round  the  sun,  and 
on  axes  approximately  perpendicular  to 
their  orbits,  has,  since  he  wrote,  been 
contradicted  in  the  case  of  Uranus,  and 
still  more  recently  in  the  case  of  Neptune 
— judging  at  least  from  the  motions  of 
their  respective  satellites.  This  anomaly 
has  been  thought  to  throw  considerable 
doubt  upon  his  speculation  ;  and  at  first 
sight  it  does  so.  But  a  little  reflection 
will,  we  believe,  shoAv  that  the  difficulty 
is  by  no  means  an  insurmountable  one ; 
and  that  Laplace  simply  went  too  far  in 
putting  down  as  a  certain  result  of  nebu- 
lar genesis,  what  is,  in  some  instances, 
only  a  probable  result.  The  cause  he 
pointed  out  as  determining  the  direction 
of  rotation,  is  the  greater  absolute  velo- 
city of  the  outer  part  of  the  detached 
ring.  But  there  are  conditions  under 
which  this  difference  of  velocity  may  be 
relatively  insignificant,  even  if  it  exists ; 
and  others  in  which,  though  existing  to 
a  considerable  extent,  it  will  not  suffice 
to  determine  the  direction  of  rotation. 
Note,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  virtue  of 
their  origin,  the  different  strata  of  a  con- 
centrating nebulous  spheroid,  will  be  very 
unlikely  to  move  with  the  same  angular 
velocities:  only  by  mutual  friction  con- 
tinued for  an  indefinite  time  will  their  an- 
gular velocities  be  made  uniform;  and 
especially  will  the  outermost  strata,  for 
reasons  just  now  assigned,  maintain  for 
the  longest  time  their  differences  of  move- 
ment. Hence,  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
rings  first  detached  the  greater  absolute 
velocity  of  the  outer  rims  may  not  hold  ; 
and  not  holding,  the  resulting  planet  may 
have  a  retrograde  rotation.  Again,  the 
sectional  form  of  the  ring  is  a  circum- 
stance of  moment ;  and  this  form  must 
have  differed  more  or  less  in  every  case. 
To  make  this  clear,  some  illustration  will 
be  necessary.  Suppose  we  take  an  or- 
ange, and,  assuming  the  marks  of  the 
stalk  and  the  calyx  to  represent  the 
poles,  cut  off  round  the  line  of  the  eaua- 
tor  a  strip  of  peel.    This  strip  of  peel,  if 
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placed  on  the  table  with  its  ends  meeting, 
will  make  a  ring  shaped  like  the  hoop  of 
a  barrel — a  ring  whose  thickness  in  the 
line  of  its  diameter  is  very  small,  but 
whose  width  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  its  diameter  is  considerable.  Suppose, 
now,  that  in  place  of  an  orange,  which  is 
a  spheroid  of  very  slight  oblateness,  we 
take  a  spheroid  of  very  great  oblateness, 
having  a  shape  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
lens  of  small  convexity.  If  from  the  edge 
or  equator  of  this  lens-shaped  spheroid,  a 
ring  of  moderate  size  were  cut  off,  it 
would  be  unlike  the  previous  one  in  this 
respect,  that  its  greatest  thickness  would 
be  m  the  line  of  its  diameter,  and  not  in  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  its  diameter:  it 
would  be  a  ring  8hai)ed  somewliat  like  a 
quoit,  only  far  more  slender.  That  is  to 
say,  according  to  the  oblateness  of  a  ro- 
tating spheroid,  the  detached  ring  may 
be  either  a  hoop-shaped  ring  or  a  quoit- 
shaped  ring.  One  fiirther  fact  must  bo 
noted.  In  a  much  flattened  or  lense- 
shaped  spheroid,  the  form  of  the  ring  will 
vary  with  its  bulk.  A  very  slender  rin^, 
taking  off  just  the  equatorial  surface,  will 
be  hoop-shaped ;  while  a  tolerably  mas- 
sive ring,  trenching  appreciably  upon  the 
diameter  of  the  spheroid,  will  bo  quoit- 
shaped.  Thus,  then,  according  to  the  ob- 
lateness of  the  spheroid  and  the  bulkiness 
of  the  detached  ring,  will  the  greatest 
thickness  of  that  ring  be  in  the  direction 
of  its  plane,  or  in  a  direction  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  plane.  But  this  circumstance 
must  greatly  affect  the  rotation  of  the  re- 
sulting planet.  In  a  decidedly  hoop-shap- 
ed nebulous  ring,  the  diflVrences  of  velo- 
city between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
will,  in  the  first  place,  bo  very  small.  In 
the  second  place,  such  a  ring  aggregat- 
ing into  a  mass  whose  greatest  diameter 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  or- 
bit, that  mass  will  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  rotate  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  orbit ;  and  this  tendency 
will  establish  itself  with  but  slight  modifi- 
cation. AVhore  the  ring  is  but  little  hoop- 
shaped,  and  the  difference  of  the  inner 
and  outer  velocities  also  greater,  as  it 
must  be,  the  opposing  tendencies — one  to 
produce  rotation  in  the  plane  of  the  or- 
bit, and  the  other  rotation  perpendicular 
to  it — will  both  be  influential,  and  an  in- 
4  el-mediate  plane  of  rotation  will  be  taken 
up.  While,  if  the  nebulous  ring  is  decid- 
edly quoit-shaped,  and  therefore  aggre- 


gates into  a  mass  whose  greatest  dimeo- 
sion  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  both 
tendencies  will  conspire  to  produce  rota- 
tion in  that  plane.  ' 

On  referring  to  the  facts,  we  find  thom, 
as  far  as  can  be  judged  without  exact 
mathematical  investigationy  quite  in  har- 
mony with  this  view.    Considering  the 
enormous  circumference  of  Uranus'  orbit, 
and  his  comparatively  small  mass,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  ring  from  which  he  re- 
sulted  was  comparatively  slender,  and 
therofore  a  hoop-shaped  one:  lespecially 
if  the  nebulous  mass  was  at  that  time  less 
oblate,  which  is  highly  probable.    Hence, 
a  plane  of  rotation  nearly  perpendicular 
to  his  orbit,  and  a  direction  of  rotation 
having  no  reference  to  his  orbitual  move- 
ment.    Saturn  has  a  mass  seven  times  as 
great,  and  an  orbit  of  less  than  half  the 
diameter;    whence    it  follows    that  his 
genetic  ring,  having  less  than  half  the 
circumference,  and  less  than  half  the  ver- 
tical thickness,  (the  spheriod  beine  then 
certainly  as  oblate  ii  not  more  oblate,) 
must  have  had  considerably  greater  width 
— ^must  have  been  less  hoop-shaped,  and 
more  approaching  to  the  quoit-shaped; 
not\vithstanding  difference  of  density,  it 
must  have  been  at  least  two  or  three 
times  as  broad  in  the  line  of  its  plane. 
Consequently,    Saturn    has    a    rotatory 
movement  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
movement  of  translation,  and  in  a  plane 
differing  from  it  by  thirty  degrees  only. 
In  the  case  of  Jupiter,  again,  whose  mass 
is  three  and  a  half  times  that  of  Satnm, 
and  whose  orbit  is  little  more  than  half 
the  size,  the  genetic  ring  must,  for  the 
like  reasons,  have  been  still  broader  — 
decidedly  quoit-shaped,  we  may  say ;  and 
there  hence  resulted  a  planet  whose  plane 
of  rotation  differs  from  that  of  his  orbit 
by  scarcely  more  than    three   degrees. 
Once  more,  considering  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  Mars,  Earth,  Venus,  and 
Mercurv,  it  follows  that  the  diminishing 
circumferences  of  the  rings  not  sufficing  to 
account  for  the  sroallness  of  resultmg 
masses,  the  rings  must  have  been  slender 
ones — must  have  again  approximated  to 
the  hoop-shaped ;   and  thus  it  happens 
that  the  planes  of  rotation  again  diverge 
more  or  less  widely  from  those  of  the  or- 
bits.    Taking  into  account  the  varying 
oblateness  of  the  original  spheroid  in  the 
successive  stages  of  its  concentration,  and 
the  different  proportions  of  the  detached 
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rings,  it  seems  to  ns  that  the  respective 
rotatory  motions  may  be  satis&ctorily  ac- 
counted for. 

Not  only  the  directions^  but  also  the 
velocities  of  rotation  are  thus  explicable. 
It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the 
large  planets  would  revolve  on  their  axes 
more  slowly  than  the  small  ones ;  this 
would  be  most  in  conformity  with  our  or- 
dinary experiences.  It  is  a  corollary  from 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  however,  more  es- 
pedally  when  interpreted  as  above,  that 
while  large  planets  should  rotate  rapidly, 
small  ones  snould  rotate  slowly ;  and  we 
find  that  in  &ct  they  do  so.  Other  things 
equal,  a  concentrating  nebulous  mass  that 
is  diffused  through  a  wide  space,  and 
whose  outer  parts  have,  therefore,  to  tra- 
'vel  from  a  great  distance  to  the  common 
centre  of  gravity,  will  acquire  a  high 
axial  velocity  in  the  course  of  its  aggrega- 
tion ;  and  conversely  with  a  small  mass. 
Still  more  marked  will  be  the  difference 
where  the  forin  of  the  genetic  ring  con- 
spires to  increase  the  rate  of  rotation. 
Other  things  equal,  a  genetic  rin^  that  is 
broadest  in  the  direction  of  its  plane  will 
produce  a  mass  rotating  faster  than  one 
that  is  broadest  at  right  angles  to  its 
plane ;  and  if  .the  ring  is  absolutely  as 
well  as  relatively  broad,  the  rotation  will 
1^  very  rapid.  These  conditions  were,  as 
we  saw,  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Jupiter ; 
and  Jupiter  goes  round  his  axis  in  less 
than  ten  hours.  Saturn,  in  whose  case, 
as  above  explained,  the  conditions  were 
manifestly  less  favorable  to  rapid  rotation, 
takes  ten  hours  and  a  half.  While  Mars, 
Eart^,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  whose  rings 
must  have  been  slender,  take  more  than 
double  the  time :  the  smallest  taking  the 
longest.  Not  only  thus  do  the  various 
phenomena  of  rotation  consist  with  the 
nebtilar  hypothesis,  but  this  hypothesis 
gives  us  a  more  or  less  feasible  solution 
of  sundry  peculiarities  that,  iu  its  absence, 
are  either  anomalous  or  meaningless. 

THE  SATELLrTES. 

From  the  planets,  let  us  now  pass  to  the 
satellites.  Here,  beyond  the  conspicuous 
fiicts  commonly  adverted  to,  that  they  go 
round  their  primaries  in  the  same  direc- 
tions that  these  turn  on  their  axes,  in 
planes  diverging  but  little  from  their 
equators,  and  in  orbits  nearly  circular, 
there  are  several  significant  traits  that 
must  not  be  passed  over. 

One  of  them  is,  that  each  set  of  satel- 


lites repeats  in  miniature  the  relations  of 
]bhe  planets  to  the  sqn,  not  only  in  the  re«^ 
spects  just  named,  but  also  in  the  order 
of  their  sizes.  On  progressing  from  the 
outside  of  the  solar  system  to  its  center, 
we  see  that  there  are  four  large  external 
planets  and  four  internal 'ones,  which  are 
comparatively  small.  The  same  contrast 
holds  between  the  outer  and  inner  satel- 
lites in  every  case.  Among  the  four  sa- 
tellites of  Jupiter,  the  parallel  is  ma^- 
tained  as  well  as  the  comparative  small- 
ness  of  the  number  allows :  the  two  outer 
ones  are  the  largest,  and  the  two  inner 
ones  the  smallest.  According  to  the 
most  recent  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Lassell,  the  like  is  true  of  the  four  satel- 
lites of  Uranus.  In  the  case  of  Saturn, 
who  has  eight  secondary  planets  revolv- 
ing round  him,  the  likeness  is  still  more 
close  in  arrangement  as  in  number :  the 
three  outer  satellites  are  large,  the  inner 
ones  small ;  and  the  contrasts  of  size  are 
here  much  greater  between  the  largest, 
which  is  nearly  as  big  as  Mars,  and  the 
smallest,  which  is  with  difficulty  discover- 
ed even  by  the  best  telescopes.  More- 
over, the  analogy  does  not  end  here. 
Just  as  with  the  planets,  there  is  at  first 
a  general  increase  of  size  on  traveling  in- 
wards from  Neptune  and  Uranus,  which 
do  not  differ  very  widely,  to  Saturn, 
which  is  much  larger,  and  to  Jupiter, 
which  is  the  largest ;  so  of  the  eight  sa- 
tellites of  Saturn,  the  largest  is.  not  the 
outermost,  but  the  outermost  save  two ; 
so  of  Jupiter's  four  secondaries,  the  larg- 
est is  the  most  remote  but  one.  Now 
these  analogies  are  inexplicable  upon  the 
theory  of  final  causes.  For  purposes  of 
lighting,  if  this  be  the  presumed  object  of 
these  attendant  bodies,  it  would  have 
been  far  better  had  the  larger  been  the 
nearer :  at  present  their  remoteness  ren- 
ders them  of  less  service  than  the  small- 
est. To  the  nebular  hypothesis,  however, 
these  analogies  give  further  support. 
They  show  the  action  of  a  common  phy- 
sical cause.  They  imply  a  law  of  genesis, 
holding  in  the  secondary  systems  as  in 
the  primary  system. 

Still  more  instructive  shall  we  find  the 
distribution  of  the  satellites  —  their  ab- 
sence in  some  instances,  and  their  pre- 
sence in  other '  instances,  in  smaller  ol 
freater  numbers.  The  argument  from 
esign  &ils  to  account  for  this  distribu- 
tion. Supposing  it  be  granted  that  plan- 
ets nearer  the  Sun  than  ourselves,  have 
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no  need  of  moons  (though,  considering 
that  their  nights  are  as  dark,  and,  rela- 
tively to  their  brilliant  days,  even  darker 
than  oui*s,  the  need  seems  quite  as  great) 
— supposing  this  be  granted  ;  what  is  to 
be  said  of  Mars,  which,  placed  half  as  far 
again  from  the  Sun  as  we  are,  has  yet  no 
moon  ?  Or  again,  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  fact  that  Uranus  has  but  half  as  many 
moons  as  Saturn,  though  he  is  at  double 
tlyj  distance  ?  AVTiile,  however,  the  cur- 
rent presumption  is  untenable,  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis  furnishes  us  with  a  quite 
satisfactory  explanation.  It  actually  en- 
ables us  to  predict,  by  a  not  very  complex 
calculation,  where  satellites  will  be  abun- 
dant and  where  they  will  be  absent.  The 
reasoning  is  as  follows : 

In  a  rotating  nebulous  spheroid  that  is 
concentrating  into  a  planet,  there  are  at 
work  two  antagonist  mechanical  tenden- 
cies — the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal. 
While  the  fores  of  gravitation  draws  all 
the  atoms  of  the  spheroid  together,  their 
tangential  momentum  is,  in  part,  resolva- 
ble into  a  force  impelling  them  to  fly 
asunder.  The  ratio  which  these  opposing 
tendencies  bear  to  each  other,  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  velocity  of  rotation.  In  a 
mass  that  has  no  rotation  there  is  no  cen- 
trifugal force.  Conversely  when  the  velo- 
city at  which  a  mass  rotates  exceeds  a 
certain  point,  the  centrifugal  force  becomes 
so  great  that,  overcoming  not  only  the 
gravitation,  but  the  cohesive  attraction,  it 
causes  the  mass  to  fly  to  pieces.  And 
between  these  extremes,  the  ratio  which 
the  centrifugal  force  bears  to  gravitation 
varies,  other  things  equal,  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity.  Hence,  the  aggregation  of 
a  rotating  nebulous  spheroid  will  be  more 
or  less  strongly  opposed  by  this  outward 
impetus  of  its  particles :  the  opposition, 
in  equal  spheroids,  being  four  times  as 
great  when  the  rotation  is  twice  as  rapid ; 


nine  times  as  great  when  it  is  three  times 
as  rapid ;  and  so  on.  Now  the  detach- 
ment of  a  ring  from  a  planet-forming  body 
of  nebulous  matter,  implies  that  at  its 
equatorial  zone  the  centrifugal  force  has 
become  so  great  as  to  balance  gravity. 
If  the  rotation  is  very  rapid,  farther  con- 
centration, leading  to  increased  rapidity 
of  rotation,  will  soon  again  raise  the  cen- 
trifugal force  to  an  equality  with  gravity 
— wi^l  soon  again  cause  the  detachment  of 
a  ring.  That  is  to  say,  the  detachment  of 
rings  will  be  most  frequent  from  those 
masses  in  which  the  centrifugal  tendency 
bears  the  greatest  ratio  to  the  gravitative 
tendency.  Though  it  is  not  possible  to 
calculate  what  were  the  proportions  these 
two  tendencies  had  to  each  other  in  the 
genetic  spheroid  which  produced  each 
planet,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  where 
they  were  the  greatest  and  where  the 
least.  While  it  is  true  that  the  ratio 
which  centrifugal  force  now  bears  to 
gravity  at  the  equator  of  ^ach  planet, 
differs  widely  from  that  which  it  bore 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  concentration ; 
and  while  it  is  true  that  this  change  in 
the  ratio,  depending  on  the  decree  of 
contraction  each  planet  has  nndergonei 
has  in  no  two  cases  been  the  same; 
yet  we  may  safely  conclude  that  where 
the  ratio  is  still  the  greatest,  it  has  been 
the  greatest  from  the  beginning.  The 
satelhte-forming  tendency  which  each 
lane  thad,  will  be  approximately  indi- 
cated by  the  proportion  now  existing  in  it 
between  the  aggregating  power  and  the 
power  that  has  opposed  aggregation.  On 
making  the  requisite  calculations,  we  find 
that  the  facts  completely  harmonize  with 
this  inference.  The  following  table  shows 
what  fraction  the  centrifugal  is  of  the 
centripetal  force  in  every  case,  and  the 
relation  w^hich  that  fraction  has  to  the 
number  of  satellites. 


Mercury. 

1 

Venus. 

1 

Earth. 

1 

Kars. 

1 

Jupitor. 
1 

Saturn. 

1 

Uranus. 

1 

3G2 

282 

289 

1 

Satollito. 

32G 

14 
Satellites. 

6-2 

8 
Satellites 
and  three 
rings. 

9 
4  (or  6  ac- 
cording to 
HorscheL) 

Thus,  taking  as  our  standard  of  com- 
p*arison  the  Earth  with  its  one  moon,  we 
see  that  Mercury  and  Mars,  in  which  the 
centrifugal  force  is  relatively  less,  have 
no  moons.  Jupiter,  in  which  it  is  far 
greater,  has   four   moons.     Uranus,  in 


which  it  is  greater  still,  has  certainly 
four,  and  probably  more  than  four. 
Saturn,  in  which  it  is  the  greatest,  being 
nearly  one  sixth  of  gravity,  has,  including 
his  rings,  eleven  attendants.  The  only 
instance  in  which  there  is  imperfect  con- 
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formity  with  observation  is  that  of  Venus. 
In  Venus,  it  appears  that  the  centrifugal 
force  is  relatively  a  very  little  greater  than 
in  the  Earth ;  and  according  to  the  hypo- 
thesis it  ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  satel- 
lite. Of  this  seeming  anomaly  there  are 
two  explanations.  In  the  first  place,  not 
not  a  few  astronomers  have  asserted  that 
Venus  has  a  satellite.  Cassini,  Short, 
Montaigne  of  Limoges,  Roedkier,  and 
Montbarron,  professed  to  have  seen  it; 
and  Lambert  calculated  its  elements. 
Should  it,  however,  ultimately  be  proved 
that  they  were  mistaken,  there  is  still  the 
fact,  that  the  diameter  of  Venus  is  vari- 
ously estimated;  and  that  a  very  small 
change  in  the  data  would  make  the  frac- 
tion less  instead  of  greater  than  that  f>f 
the  Earth.  This  seeming  discrepancy, 
then,  slight  as  it  is,  is  very  probably  not 
real ;  and  if  it  is  not  real,  the  correspond- 
ence between  calculation  and  fact  is 
complete.  We  can  not  but  think  that 
this  correspondence,  even  as  it  now  stands, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  confirmations  of 
the  nebular  hypothesis. 

Certain  more  special  peculiarities  of  the 
satellites  must  be  mentioned  as  highly 
suggestive.  One  of  them  is  the  relation 
between  the  period  of  revolution  and  that 
of  rotation.  No  discoverable  purpose  is 
served  by  making  the  Moon  go  round  its 
axis  in  the  same  time  that  it  goes  round 
the  Earth :  for  our  convenience  a  more 
rapid  axial  motion  would  have  been 
equally  good ;  and  for  any  possible  in- 
habitants  of  the    Moon,  much    better. 


Against  the  alternative  supposition,  that 
the  equality  occurred  by  accident,  the 
probabilities  are,  as  Laplace  says,  infinity 
to  one.  But  to  this  arrangement,  which 
is  explicable  neither  as  the  result  of  design 
nor  of  chance,  the  nebular  hypothesis  fur- 
nishes a  clue.  In  his  "Exposition  du 
Systeme  du  Monde,"  Laplace  shows,  by 
reasoning  too  detailed  to  be  here  repeated, 
that  under  the  circumstances  such  a  rela- 
tion of  movements  would  be  likely  to  es- 
tablish itself;  and  he  further  shows  that 
there  would,  from  the  same  causes,  result 
that  lateral  oscillation  of  the  moon  known 
as  its  libration. 

Among  Jupiter's  satellites,  which  seve- 
rally display  these  same  synchronous 
movements,  there  also  exists  a  still  more 
remarkable  relation.  "  If  the  mean  an- 
gular velocity  of  the  first  satellite  be 
added  to  twice  that  of  the  third,  the  sum 
will  be  equal  to  three  times  that  of  the 
second;"  and  "from  this  it  results  that 
the  situations  of  any  two  of  them  being 
given,  that  of  the  third  can  be  found." 
JNow  here,  as  before,  no  conceivable  ad- 
vantage results.  Neither  in  this  case  can 
the  connection  have  been  accidental :  the 
probabilities  are  infinity  to  one  to  the 
contrary.  But  again,  according  to  La- 
place, tne  nebular  hypothecs  supplies  a 
solution.    Are  not  these  significant  facts  ? 

CONOLUDED  IK  NEXT  KUHBIR. 

SuB-TrrLES  and  Topica — Saturn's  Rings — Den- 
sities of  Sun  and  Planets — The  Earth  onoe  liquid — 
An  exploded  Planet — ^Temperatures  of  the  Sun  and 
Planets— Hurricanes  in  the  Sun,  eta 
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MoBN  calleth  to  a  fair  hoy  straying 

'Mid  golden  meadows  rich  with  cloyer  dew ; 
She  calls — ^but  he  still  thinks  of  naught  save 
playing ; 
And  so  she  smiles — and  wayes  him  an  adieu  1 
Whilst  he  still  meny  with  his  flowery  store, 
Deems  not  that  Mom,  sweet  Mom!  returns 
no  more. 

Noon  come<h — ^but  the  boy,  to  manhood  grow- 

ing» 
Heeds  not  the  time — ^he  sees  but  one  sweet 

form, 


One  young  &ir  face,  from  bower  of  jasmine 
glowing, 

And  all  his  loving  heart  with  bliss  is  warm. 
So  Noon,  unnoticed,  seeks  the  western  shore, 

And  man  forgets  that  Noon  returns  no  more. 

Night  tappeth  gently  at  a  casement  gleaming 
With  the  thm  fire-light,  flick'ring  fidnt  and 
low; 

By  which  a  gray-haired  man  is  sadly  dreaming 
O'er  pleasures  gone,  as  aU  Life's  pleasures  go : 

Night  calls  him  to  her — ^and  he  leaves  his  door. 
Silent  and  dark :  and  he  returns  no  more. 
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GERMAN       LEGEND. 


BY  JONATHAN  PRBKE  SLINaSBT. 


/*  Art  thou  sleeping,  0  my  mother ! 
Outworn  with  grief  at  last  ? 
To  speak  to  thee,  sweet  mother, 
From  the  grayo-yard  have  I  past 


(I 


I  can  not  rest  in  quiet, 

Though  mj  grave  is  dark  and  still ; 
For  a  cold  air  creeps  around  mc. 

And  my  shroud  is  damp  and  chilL" 

Up  rose  that  mother  lonely, 
The  ghost-dream  in  her  brain — 

With  the  spirit-sight  she  seeth 
Her  little  child  again. 

A  vapory  flame,  like  moonlight 

When  muffled  by  a  cloud, 
Wraps  the  bab^  as  she  standeth 

By  the  bed-side  in  her  shroud. 


**  Creep,  darling,  to  my  bosoms 
And  lay  thine  heart  on  mine ; 
Its  throboing  blood  shall  warm  thee : 
m  give  my  life  for  thine.'' 

"  Oh  I  never  more,  sweet  mother, 
May  I  lie  upon  thy  breast. 
But  from  my  grave  I  confe  to  crave 
That  thou  wilt  give  me  rest 

"  All  day  and  night  so  dreary 
I  hear  thy  moaning  still. 
And  thy  deep  sighs  breathing  o'er  me, 
'  Mother,  they  make  me  chilL 

**  All  day  and  night  so  dreary 

Thy  tears  scwk  through  the  mould. 
And  on  my  shroud  come  trickline^ 
They  make  me  damp  and  cold. 

Oh !  great  love,  self-denying  I 
The  mother  hides  her  woes 

Within  her  aching  bosom. 
To  give  her  child  repose. 

Soft  fades  that  pale,  cold  vapor, 
As  boreal  lights  at  night ; 


And  the  little  babe  so  fitdes  away 
From  the  mother's  straining  sight 

And  ever  through  the  lone  night 
That  mother  watched  in  vam 

For  the  spirit  of  her  lost  one 
To  st^d  by  her  again. 

And  ever,  when  the  grief-drops 
From  her  fountain-heart  would  rise, 

She  crushed  them  ere  they  trickled 
In  tear-riun  from  her  eyes. 

And  ever,  when  the  wailing 

Of  sighs  rose  in  her  breast, 
She  choked  it  back — to  break  her  he^rt, 

But  not  her  loved  one's  rest 

Now,  when  a  moon  had  circled, 

Lo  I  in  the  solemn  night 
Came  a  vision  to  that  mother. 

Filling  the  room  with  light 

And  a  voice,  like  trickling  waters, 

So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  clear, 
Floods  all  the  dreamy  silence 

And  fills  the  mother's  ear : 

"  Sleep  on,  thou  patient  mother, 
No  more  with  grief  oppressed. 
Untroubled  now,  and  sweetly, 
Thy  little  one  takes  rest 

**  Ho  that  forever  giveth 

Rest  to  his  children  dear, 
Sendeth  to  thee  this  vision 
Thy  loving  heart  to  cheer." 

Awoke  that  mother  lonely, 
As  passed  the  voice  and  light ; 

But  she  knew  who  stood  in  ^ory 
Beside  her  bed  that  night 

The  angel  of  her  little  child 
The  message  blessed  had  given — 

One  of  the  angels  tiiat  behold 
The  Father's  &ce  in  heaven. 
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ULRICH      VONHUTTEN: 


THE  SECOND  LUTHER   OP  GERMANY. 


Hobs  than  three  centuries  have  rolled 
away  since  a  noble  Franconian  knight 
was  buried  in  the  green  island  of  Uffnau, 
which  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Zorich,  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the 
lofty  Alps.  That  knight  was  XJlrich  von 
Htltten,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirtynsix,  forsaken  by  his  friends,  perse- 
cated,  destitute ;  but  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  short  and  brilliant  career^  did  more 
than  any  man  of  his  time,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Lather,  to  liberate  Grermany 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Papal  yoke.  He 
also  took  a  prominent  part  in  forwarding 
the  cause  of  classical  learning,  and  in 
emancipating  the  world  of  mind  from  the 
iron  bondage  in  which  it  had  for  ages 
been  bound,  by  the  false  teaching  and 
useless  subtleties  of  the  scholastic  system. 
All  this  he  did,  in  spite  of  poverty,  perse- 
cution, and  disease,  by  the  power  of  his 
eloquent  and  spirit-stirring  writings, 
which,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  are 
honorable  to  the  age  in  which  the?  ap- 
peared ;  which  produced  an  unparalleled 
effect  upon  the  German  mind,  and  which 
— even  at  the  present  day — are  deeply 
interesting ;  not  only  as  exhibiting  noble 
and  liberal  views  of  politics  and  religion, 
tax  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  as  con- 
taining the  most  cutting  and  effective 
satires  that  have  ever  been  penned  against 
the  vices  and  corruptions  oi  the  monastic 
system  and  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  but, 
also,  as  presenting  the  most  vivid  and 
&ithful  pictures  of  the  age  in  which  they 
ap{)eared,  in  its  varied  forms  of  life  and 
action. 

As  the  very  name  of  Ulrich  von  Hiitten 
is  far  less  generally  known  in  %his  country 
than  it  deserves  to  be,  and  as  his  wor^ 
are  but  little  read,  we  propose,  in  the 
present  article,  to  present  our  readers 


*  Etudes  mar  les  S^fbrmaieura  du  Ssitiime  Sikk. 
Ukich  de  ffuUm.  Par  V. Chauflbor-KestQer.  Paris: 
Gfaaries  Hingr^,  libnure-Editoar.    1S63. 


with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  a  brief  account 
of  some  of  his  most  celebrated  writings. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest ; 
for  few  historical  characters  exhibit  more 
originality  than  that  of  Hiitten.  One  of  the 
representative  men  of  his  age  and  nation, 
he  unites  in  himself  some  of  their  no- 
blest features.  Bom  at  a  crisis  when  the 
European  mind,  stirred  to  its  foundations, 
was  straining  after  a  freer  and  nobler" 
life,  but  a  life  as  yet  imperfectly  conceived 
and  comprehended,  he  became  one  of  the 
most  energetic  exponents  of  the  wants 
and  aspii*ation3  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  in  giving  these  aspi- 
rations a  definite  form,  and  removing  the 
obstacles  that  prevented  their  fulfillment. 
A  worthy  fellow-worker  with  Luther,  he 
seconded  him  in  all  his  efforts  for  religious 
freedom ;  inspired  with  the  warmest  and 
most  disinterested  love  of  liberty,  he  was, 
throughout  Hfe,  her  most  eloquent  de- 
fender, and,  at  last,  died  a  martyr  in  her 
cause.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  she  had  a 
nobler  champion ;  he  offered  her  no  mere 
Up-homage,  but  acts  and  those  burning 
words  that  rouse  others  to  action.  His 
exertions  were  unceasine ;  his  activity  of 
thought  prodigious,  and  his  productive- 
ness no  less  remarkable.  During  his  short 
life  ho  composed  not  fewer  than  fifty  sepa- 
rate works,  one  of  which  still  ranks  as  the 
national  satire  of  Germany,  Among  them 
are  editions  of  the  classics,  treatises  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  many  of  them  poetical, 
orations,  and  letters.  Most  of  them, 
however,  are  satires.  Satire  and  invec- 
tive were,  indeed,  at  that  time  the  preva- 
lent modes  of  writing  in  Germany,  as  a 
glance  at  the  literature  of  the  age  will 
show,  and  Hiitten  was  led  to  adopt  them, 
both  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and 
by  the  character  of  his  genius.  He  pur- 
sued them  with  his  usual  impetuontjr  and 
ardor,  and  is  often  to  blame  for  his  vio- 
lence and  want  of  delicacy ;  but,  in  spite 
of  these  fyviXa — ^whioh,  indeed,  de^r«i 
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the  writing  of  the  greatest  men  of  that  and  wished  to  enlist  them  in  the  service 
age — we  are  always  obliged  to  admire  his  of  the  Church.  The  result  was,  that  find- 
zeal  for  truth,  his  profound  detestation  of  ing  it  impossible  to  submit  to  the  wishes 
hypocrisy,  and  his  ardent  love  for  liberty  of  his  parents  and  the  abbot,  Hiitten  fled 
and  for  his  native  country.  from  Fulda,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 

IJlrich  von,  Hutten  was  bom  on  the  21st  threw  himself  upon  the  world  to  fight  the 

April,  1488,  at    the  family  Chateau   of  great  battle  of  hfe.    For  a  long  time  after 

Steckelbgrg    in    Franconia.     From    the  this  period  he  was  dead  to  his  familv,  his 

tenth  century,  his  ancestors  had  borne  an  father  taking  no  notice  of  him,  and  oon- 

honorable  name  in  council  and  in  war ;  tributing  nothing  to  his  support, 
and  held  a  high  place  among  that  Fran-       On  leaving  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  Hiitten 

conian  nobility  which  was  regarded  as  repaired  to  Erfurth  and  afterwards  to 

the  most  perfect  type  of  German  chivalry.  Cologne,  where  his  friend  Crotus  Rnbi- 

Ulrich's  birthplace  was  one  of  those  feudal  anus  soon  joined  him.    Cologne  was  the 

residences  of  which  he  has  left  us  the  fol-  most  ancient    and  distinguished  of  the 

lowing  vivid  description  :  German  universities ;    but    scholasticism 

still  reigned  there  in  full  vigor,  and  tlie 

**  Oup  chateaux  arc  constructed  not  for  pleas-  science  of  dialectics  was  made  the  first 

ure,  but  security.    All  is  sacrificed  to  the  ne-  object  of  Hutten's  studies.     He  soon,  how* 

cessity  of  defense.    They  are  inclosed  within  ever,  tired  of  the  fruitless  subtleties  and 

ramparts  and  ditches;  guard-rooms  and  sUbles  logical  quibbles  of  the  schoolmen,  and  be- 

usurp  the  place  of  apartments.    Every  where  ^ook  himself  to  the  more  congenial  study 

the  smell  of  powder,  of  horses,  of  cattle  the  ^^    ^^         ^  ^    aSiduous  and 

noise  of  dogs  and  oxen;  and,  upon  the  skirts  ^    t-"^  v/iaoo4^.o.     "«  woo  wi^  €»oiviwi.o  •»» 

of  the  great  forests  that  surround  us,  the  howl-  favorite  pupil  of  Ragius  EsticampiAe,  who, 

ing  of  wolves.    Perpetual  agitation ;  constant  m  the  face  of  the  old  system,  taught  With 

coming  and  going ;  while  our  gates,  open  to  all,  the  greatest  success  the  new  science  of 

frequently   admit   cut-throats,  assassins,  and  the  ancient  languages  and  literature.     TbB 

thieves.    Each  day  brings  a  new  anxiety.    If  wo  time  was  &8t  approaching  when  the  hu- 

maintain  our  independence,  we  run  the  risk  of  ^^n  mind  was  to  emancipate  itself  from 

being  crushed  by  two  powerful  enemies ;  if  we  ^i^    fetters  of  ficholftfltirism  •  and  as  a  nr«. 

put  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  some  ^^^  ^^}^^  01  scnoiasticisna  ,  ana,  as  a  pre- 

prince,  we  are  forced  to  espouse  all  his  quarrels,  paration  for  the  coming  struffgle  for  free- 

We  can  not  sally  forth  without  an  escort    To  ^^^  ^^^  progress,  the  models  of  dassio 

go  to  the  chase,  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  neighbor,  we  antiquity  were  eagerly  studied.     A  great 

must  put  casque  on  head  and  cuirass  on  breast  literary  movement  had  been    gradually 

Always,  every  where,  war."  •  developing  itself  in  Germany  from  the  be- 

ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.    In  1608 

Some  leagues  from  the  Chiiteau  of  a  society  was  formed  on  the  borders  of 
Steckelberg  stood  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  the  Rhine,  under  the  name  of  ^' Sodalitas 
nn  ancient  monastic  institution  founded  Litteraria  Rhenana,''  and  met  with  great 
under  the  auspices  of  Charlemagne  in  the  encouragement  from  the  fostering  patron- 
beginning  of  tne  ninth  centurjr.  Its  school  age  of  the  princes  of  the  Palatinate.  Its 
was  famous ;  and  to  it  Ulrich  was  sent  members  did  much  to  forward  the  good 
when  eleven  years  of  age.  He  was  the  cause ;  but  the  old  system  was  not  to  be 
eldest  of  four  children,  but,  being  of  feeble  overthrown  without  a  struggle,  and,  in 
constitution  and  delicate  frame,  his  par-  Germany,  the  univerdties  proved  them- 
ents  imagined  that  he  would  find  the  selves  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of 
Church  an  easier  road  to  preferment  than  the  cause  of  ignorance,  ana  the  most 
the  army.  At  Fulda,  iliittcn  applied  bitter  persecutors  of  the  partisans  of  the 
himself,  with  characteristic  ardor,  espe-  new  teaching.  Like  the  accusers  of  Soo- 
cially  to  the  study  of  the  classical  tongues ;  rates,  like  the  upholders  of  all  ancient 
but  for  a  monastic  life  he  showed  no  vo-  abuses,  the  theologians  of  Cologne  brought 
cation,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  dislike  against  Ragius  the  accusation  of  being  an 
to  it  by  his  fellow-pupil  Crotus  Rubianus,  innovator,  and  a  corrupter  of  youth,  and 
and  by  Ethelwolf  von  Stein,  who  proved  expelled  him  from  their  university ;  upon 
a  powerful  and  steady  friend.  AH  tne  rep-  which  he  betook  himself  to  Frankfort^ 
resentations  of  the  latter,  however,  to  the  where  the  Margrave  of  Brandenberg  was 
parents  of  Hiitten  were  ineffectual ;  for  about  to  found  a  university,  and  there  he 
the  abbot  of  Fulda  had  discovered  the  was  speedily  followed  by  Hiitten,  who 
splendid  abilities  of  the  youthful  student,  was  received  as  one  of  the  earliest  mastersi 
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and    repnd    bis   reception   by  his    firat 
poem. 

From  1506  to  1514,  Hiitten  only  ap- 
pears at  long  intervals.  He  seems  to 
have  traveled  extensively  in  order  to  add 
to  his  knowledge,  visiting  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, Vienna,  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  During  these  trav. 
els,  undertaken  almost  without  resourccB, 
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tme  nobility,  and  th»t  tbey  alone  are  fit  for 
great  enterprises  both  in  peace  and  war?" 

This  expression  of  Hiitten'ssenseof  the 
degradation  of  the  German  nobility,  is 
often  repeated  in  his  uritings,  where  he 
reproaches  them  with  coarseness,  drunk- 
enness, and  contempt  for  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences;   and    one    or  his  designs  was  to 


he  frequently  suffered  much  distress  and  combat  and  destroy  that  projiidice  whicli 
hardship.  On  the  Baltic  he  was  exposed  j  considered  the  cnltivationofietters  a  mark 
to  the  fnry  of  a  terrible  tempest,  and  iu  of  base  birth.  Yet  with  all  his  appreci- 
Pomerania  he  was  plundered  of  his  bag- !  alion  of  the  silly  and  narrow  prejudices 
gage.  Occasionally,  however,  the  charms  of  the  German  nobles,  HQtten  himself  was 
of  his  conversation  procnred  him  a  flatter-  sufficiently  proud  of  his  own  high  birth, 
ing  reception,  aa  at  Olmntz,  where  the  I  which  he  shows  with  grent  fia'iveti  in  a 
bishop,  after  having  hospitably  entertain-  I  letter  to  his  friend  Piscator,  requesting 
ed  him  for  several  days,  gave  him  at  his  i  ^^'^^  to  choose  a  wife  for  him.  "  Give  me 
departure  a  horao  and  a  purse  of  gold.  |  a  wife,"  he  says,  *'  young,  handsome,  well- 
In  1512  we  find  him  at  Pavia,  where  the  educated,  gay,  virtuons,  patient,  and  pos- 
tVench  were  besieged  by  the  Swiss.  His  '  sesaed  of  a  moderate  fortune.  I  do  not 
sojoarn  there  was  a  succession  of  mishaps.  I  look  for  riches ;  and,  as  to  birth,  she  will 
He  hadaqoarrelwith some ofthe soldiers  sl^ays be  sufficiently  noble  if  she  is  the 
of  the  garrison,  and  was  regularly  hesieg-    wife    of  HOtten."" 

ed  by  them  in  his  lodging.  He  gave  i  Hutten  was  now  about  to  commence 
himself  up  for  lost,  and,  in  order  to  die  ,  his  work,  for  which  he  possessed  every 
as  became  a  poet,  composed  his  own  c  pi-  requisite;  for  not  only  was  he  an  admi- 
taph,  which  is  very  beautiful.  The  town,  [  rahle  scholar  and  elegant  poet,  but  hia 
however,  was  at  length  taken  by  the  travels  had  given  him  the  great  gift  of  ei- 
Swiss,  and  Ulrich  thought  his  troubles  I  perience.  He  had  examined  the  world 
and  dangers  over;  bat  his  captors,  pre-  dose  at  band,  and  knew  its  passions,  its 
tending  to  take  hira  for  a  German  in  the  '  needs,  its  vices,  its  aspirations.  He  knew 
servieeof  France,  maltreated  and  plunder-  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  agitation,  only 
ed  him,  so  that  he  was  glad  to  escape  with  waiting  for  an  impulse  to  direct  it.  He 
life  from  their  hands.  He  found  a  refuge  j  h^  himself  suffered  much,  and  could  ap- 
at  Bologna,  but  here  his  resources  entire-  peal  to  all  who  suffered.  He  had  visited 
ly  fiiiled,  and  he  was  oblige  to  enlist  as  a  Rome,  and  studied  there  the  secret  cor- 
private  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Em- j  niptions  of  the  Roman  tyranny,  and  knew 
peror  Maximilian,  how  to  strike  at  its  heart ;  and  the  spirit 

On  his  return  to  Germany,  his  friend  ^^  liberty,  strong  from  his  boyhood,  had 
Ethelwolf  von  Stein  recommended  him  to  been  confirmed,  enlarged,  and  purified  liy 
the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  who  received  j  meditation  and  labor.  In  person  Hutten 
and  treated  him  as  a  friend,  and  in  his  '^as  short  and  slight,  and  bis  frame  was 
honor  he  composed  one  of  his  most  elegant  bent  by  *arly  hardships  and  disease ;  but 
I^atin  poems,  which  be  was  only  persuaded  his  face  was  animated,  and  his  eyes  bril 
to  publish  at  the  instance  of  his  patron,  j  liant  and  piercing.  His  personal  character 
His  dislike  to  its  publication  is  thus  ac-  was  very  amiable,  without  haughtiness, 
counted  for  by  himself:  and  fttU  of  readiness  to  oblige  women  and 

children,  and  even  the  humblest  of  men ; 
"  Ton  are  acquainted  with  the  ideas  and  man-  while  his  conversation  was  instructive  and 
nersof  tbeCkmunnobles;  onewould  takethem  sparkling,  and  abounded  in  sallies  of  wit. 
for  centaurs  rather  than  for  knights.  If  a  Such  was  TJMch  von  Hiitten,  when  a  tra- 
young  man  appUes  himself  to  study,  they  point  |  <rioal  event  plunged  him  at  once  into  the 
the  finger  of  aoorn  at  h.m  ^  a  degenerate  being,  ■  ..u^iic  strifes  of  the  time,  in  which  the  re- 
l^r^olt  rKgh^r^'^i jrg  '^^^-of his  lifewasdestmed tobo  spent. 
have  turned  back,  and  bowed  the  neck  to  the  .  "'''>*  °y^'  ^?^  *?«  cowardly  assassma- 
yoke  of  prejudice.  Are  not  we  condemned  each  I  """  of  his  consm,  the  youthful  Jean  von 
day  to  hear  these  centauis  boast  that  they  are  |  Hiitten,  (esteemed  the  flower  of  Francon- 
the  pillars  of  the  conntay,  thatintiieiD  aloao  ia  |  ian  chividry,)  by  theDoke  of  Wurtemberg. 
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This  crime  was  the  blacker,  as,  in  the 
peasant  war,  the  Iliittcns  had  brought  to 
the  Duko's    assistance    the    Franconian 
knighthood,  and  thus  secured  to  him  the 
victory.     Jean  was  the  intimate  friend 
and  favorite  of  the  Duke,  until  the  latter 
conceived  a  guilty  j^assion  for  the  hand- 
some wife  of  the  young  knight ;  to  grati- 
fy which   ho  invited   him  to  a  hunting- 
party,  and,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  forest, 
killed  him  with  his  own  hand.     Universal 
indignation  was  excited  by  this  cowardly 
murder;  but  the  Duke  believed  himself 
above  vengeance,  and  lived  publicly  with 
the   widow  of  his  victim.     Ulrich   von 
Hatten  was  at  this  time  (1515)  residing  at 
the  Castle  of  Eras ;  but  when  he  learned 
the  crime  he  at  once  determined  to  pur- 
sue the  murderer,  and  hastened  to  recon- 
cile himself  with  his  father  previously  to 
adopting  the  vengeance  of  the  family. 
He  employed  letters,  poems,  orations,  to 
arouse    Gennany    against    the    criminal. 
lie  directed  against  him  five  Latin  har- 
angues in  terms  full  of  eloquent  indignation. 
He  demanded  of  the  princes  of  the  land 
that  justice   should   be   done  upon    the 
guilty,  and  declared  that  if  they  refused, 
the  Iliittens  would  not  hesitate  to  right 
themselves.     In  addition  to  these  orations, 
Hiitten  also  published  a  dialogue  entitled 
"  Phalarismus,"  which  supposes  the  meet- 
ing of  Phiilaris  and  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
burg  in  the  infernal  regions,    Phalaris  re- 
joices to  see  a  man  his  equal  in  cruelty, 
and  gives  him  some  good  lessons  in  tyran- 
ny.   These  writings  created  an  immense 
sensation  throughout  Germany,  and  Ul- 
rich found  himself  an  important  political 
character.     He  had,  by  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  made  his  private  wrongs  a  na- 
tional nt!kir  ;  l)ut  the  Emperor  for  a  long 
time    hesitated    to    punish   a    sovereign 
prince,   and  it  was  not  until  1519  that 
vengeance  overtook  the  Duke.     He  was 
then  put  to  the  ban  of  the  emjMre,  and 
driven  from  his  dominions  by  an  army 
commanded  by  Franz  von  Sickingcn,  and 
in  which  Ulrich  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing.   This  affair  had  a  great  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  Hattcn  ;  it  gave  him  a 
deep  insight  into  the  politics  of  Germany, 
which  he  had  studied  from  all  ])oints,  in 
order  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  justice 
upon  the  murderer  of  his  cousin.     But  the 
straggle  in  which    HtLtten    earned    his 
greenest  laurels  was  that  waged  between 
the  Humanists — ^as  the  supporters  of  class- 
ical learning  were  called — and  the  Scho- 


lastics, or  supporters  of  the  old  aYstezn. 
This  contest,  long  in^pending,  was  at  length 
called  into  action  almost  by  an  aocideat. 
Jean  Keuchlin,  the  most  learned  nian  m 
Germany — who  had  published  a  Latin  dic- 
tionary and  a  Greek  grammar — wha  firrt 
in  Germany  possessed  a  complete  copy  of 
Homer,  and  first  among  the  learned  men 
of  Europe  attained  a  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  language  and  litera^ 
ture,  was  the  man  destined  to  bring  thii' 
great  struggle  to  its  crisis.    A  converted 
Jew,  named  Pfefferkorn,  had  published  a 
book  in  which  he,  accused  hb  former  co- 
religionists of  adoring  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  of  outraging  Christ  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful manner.    This  work  was  wel- 
comed by  the  theologians  of  Cologne,  and 
especially  by  Hochstraten,  prior  of  the 
Dominic4ms,  and  inquisitor  for  the  three 
ecclesiastical   electorates.    They  insisted 
that  all  Jewish  books,  excepting  the  BiUe, 
were  dangerous  and  heretical,  and  de- 
manded from  the  Emperor  that  they  should 
be  burned.    The  Emperor  remitted  the 
matter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mayenoe,  and 
he  naturally  consulted  Reuchlm,  as  the 
best  authority  upon  the  sulyect.   Rcacihlin 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Hebrew  books ; 
but  his  memorial,  intended  only  for  the 
eyes  of  the  Archbishop,  was  by  some 
means  communicated  to  Pfeffcrkom  and 
the  theologians  of  Cologne,  whose  fimati- 
dsm  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
the  moderation  of  Keuchlin^s  memorisl. 
They  assailed  him  with  the  ntmost  vehe- 
mence in  piint,  to  which  he  made  a  crash- 
ing reply.    They  retorted,  and  he  wrote  a 
second  answer.    He  was  then  summoned 
before  the  Inquisition,  and  a  variety  of 
procedure  took  place,  which  resulted  ui 
the  whole  matter  being  referred  to  the 
Pope,  who  remitted  it,  with  fall  powers, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Spires,  who  deaded  in 
favor  of  Keuchlin,  and  found  his  opponents 
liable  in  the  expenses  of  the  suit.    In  spite 
of  this,  the  theologians  of  Cologne  and  of 
the  University  of  Paris  burned  the  writ- 
ings of  Keuchlin ;  and  Hochstraten  started 
for  Italy,  with  a  numerous  retinae  and 
good  store  of  money,  in  order  to  influence 
the  infallible  court  of  Kome. 

This  controversy  called  forth  a  host  of 
publications  on  each  side  of  the  question; 
and  of  these  by  f^ir  the  most  effective  was 
the  "  Epistolre  Obscurorum  Virorum,'* 
which  inilicted  the  most  deadly  blow  that 
had  ever  been  dealt  against  sohoIasticianK 
the  monastic  system,  and  thePapaoyi  and 
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which,  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
writer,  "gave  the  victory  to  Reuchlin 
over  the  oegging  friars,  and  to  Luther 
over  the  court  of  Rome.'*     Its  construc- 
tion is  very  simple.    Before    the   com- 
mencement of  the  controversy  Reuchlin 
had  published  a  volume  of  letters  from  his 
correspondents ;  and  Ortunius,  an  adher- 
ent of  Hochstraten,  and  enemy  of  Reuch- 
lin, is  in  like  manner  supposed  to  print  a 
volume  of  epistles  addressed  to  him  by  his 
friends.    The  title  of  Reuchlin's  volume 
is,    ^ESpistoloR    lUustrium    Virorum    ad 
Jteuchlinttnij  Virum  nostroe  ^tatis  Doc- 
tissimum ;    and  Ortunius,  in  ridicule  of 
this  somewhat  pompous  title,  is  supposed 
to  entitle  his  work  jEpUtolcB  Obscurorum 
Vtvorum  ad   Ortunium,    The    foes    of 
Reuchlin  and  of  classical  learning  are  thus 
made  to  represent  themselves.    Most  of 
the  letters  bear  to  be  written  by  monks 
and  thcolo^ans,  and  a  few  by  medical 
men  and  priests.    To  give  greater  color 
and  probability  to  the  work,  these  are 
written  in  bad  Latin,  the  usual  medium  of 
communication  employed  by  the  monks ; 
and  the  very  phrases  and  idioms  familiar 
to  these  supporters  of  scholasticism   are 
most  happily  introduced.    These  letters 
display  with  the  utmost  apparent  simplicity 
and  candor  the  secret  history  of  the  men- 
dicant orders,  their  vices,  indolence,  ig- 
norance, their  plots  against  Reuchlin  and 
the  Humanists,  and  their  hatred  of  all 
serious  and  useful  instruction.    They  are 
made,  as  it  were,  to  dissect  and  coudemp 
themselves;  to  tear  the  vail  from  their 
own  follies  and  vices.    The  satire  is  most 
savage  and  bitter ;  no  quarter  is  given,  no 
mercy  shown.    It  struck    hard,  but    it 
struck  home,  and  never  did  ridicule. more 
effectually  contribute  to  the  service  of 
truth.     Such  is  the  apparent  seriousness 
of  this  the  national  satire  of  Germany, 
that  several,  even  of  those  against  whom 
it  was  directed,  were  deceived  by  it ;  so 
much  so,  that  a  prior  of  a  Dominican  con- 
vent in  Brabant  Dought  a  number  of  co- 
pics,  in  order  to  present  to  his  friends,  be- 
lieving that  it  had  been  written  in  praise 
of  his  order. 

The  monks  of  Germany  were  filled  with 
indignation  against  the  epistles  and  their 
authors,  and  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a 
bull  ordaining  tne  burning  both  of  the 
satire  and  the  satirists — when  they  should 
be  found  —  for  the  work  originally  was 

Sublished    anonymously.     There    is    no 
onbt  that  Hiitten  is  the  author  of  by  &r 


the  greater  portion ;  ,but  some  of  the  let- 
ters appear  to  have  been  written  by  his 
friends,  Crotus  Rubianus  and  Hermann 
Burchius.  The  first  volume  of  the  JEpis* 
tolcB  Obscurorum  Virorum^  appeared  in 
1516 ;  and  another  able  work,  arising  out 
of  the  same  controversy,  written  before 
the  EpistolcB  Ohscuroruin  Vtron/m^ 
but  not  published  until  1519,  is  the  Tri- 
umphtis  Capinojiis^  in  which  Hiitten  cele- 
brates in  eloquent  verse  the  triumph  of 
Reuchlin  over  his  accusers. 

Hiitten's  extraordinary  abilities  were 
not  appreciated  by  his  own  fiimily.    Th^y 
considered  one  of  the  most  popular  poets 
and  learned  men  of  the  day  as  a  disgrace 
to  their    nobility.    Three    courses  only 
were  open  to  him  without,  in  their  eyes, 
soiling  his  nobility.    For  one  of  these — 
war — his  delicate  frame  unfitted  him ;  for 
another — ^the  Church — ^he  had  early  sho^Ti 
an  insuperable  dislike ;  the  third  alone  — 
the    law  — remained  open.    Doctors   of 
law  often    became    the   counselors  and 
agents  of  princes;  and  it  w^as  decided  by 
the  friends  of  Htttten  that  he  should  again 
repair  to  Italy,  in  order  to  obtain  that 
legal  diploma,  which  even  a  noble  Franco- 
nian  might  bear,  without  detracting  from 
his   dignity.    He   departed   unwillingly ; 
but,  in   deference  to  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  applied  himself  to  legal  studies 
with  conscientious  ardor.    But  in  vain  he 
tried  to  take  an  interest  in  that  subtle  and 
perplexing  science ;  and,  in  some  of  his 
subsequent  works,  he  speaks  in   strong 
terms  of  reprobation  and  dislike  of  the 
civilians,  and  the  expense  and  complica- 
tion of  the  system  which  they  had  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  laws  and  customs  of 
Germany. 

During^  this  visit  to  Italy,  Iltltten  wit- 
nessed, with  strong  indignation,  the  vices 
and  corruption  of  the  Fapal  court.  Al- 
most all  the  great  men  who  have  seen 
Papal  Rome,  during  the  period  of  its 
grandeur,  have,  however,  felt  and  record- 
ed the  same  impression  ;  few  more  strong- 
ly than  Pclirarch.  Boccaccio,  Luther, 
Hiitten,  Montaigne,  Rabelais,  were  all 
disgusted  with  the  vice,  venality,  and  lux- 
ury, which  they  witnessed.  At  this  pe- 
riod, under  Leo  A.,  assassination,  the  most 
shameful  vices,  debauchery  of  every  kind, 
and  unbridled  luxury,  were  rife  in  Rome ; 
in  every  relation  of  public  and  private 
life,  idleness,  ignorance,  and  bad  faith, 
were  commonly  practiced;  every  thing 
could  be  bought,  even  pardon  for  the 
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most  infiimoui;  crim^ii.  ITaUcn's  soDti- 
nii-nt  of  religion  was  deeply  Trouaded, 
an'l  his  anger  strongly  cscitcd,  and  he 
rctnrnod  to  Germany  a  determined  foe  of 
the  Roman  sec. 

During  this  journey  to  Ital^  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  signalizing  his  personal 
liravery  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  snord. 
One  day,  while  on  the  road  to  Vilerbo, 
he  lieard  five  Frenchmen  ridiculing  Maxi- 
milian, the  German  Emperor,  and  intei^ 
fered  to  defend  him.  The  discussion  be- 
came warm ;  words  led  to  blowa ;  swords 
were  drawn,  and  tlie  five  Frenchmen  at 
once  threw  theniaelvea  upon  IlQtten.  He, 
nothing  daunted,  received  them  gallantly 
— setting  his  back  against  a  wall  to  pre- 
vent his  being  surrounded— and  succeed- 
ed, after  a  severe  conflict,  in  killing  one 
of  their  number,  and  putting  the  rest  to 
flight.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  leave 
Italy  without  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws ; 
but,  instead  of  this,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian—who had  heard  of  his  adventures, 
and  of  his  gallant  defense  of  the  Imperial 
Iionor — made  him  a  knight,  and  also  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of  imperial  poet 
and  orator;  and,  in  April,  I51T,  the  lau- 
rjl  crown  was  placed  upon  hia  brows  by 
the  beautiful  Constance,  the  daughter  of 
Pentinger,  called  the  Pearl  of  Augsburgh. 
The  diploma,  conferring  the  title  of  impe- 
rial poet  and  orator,  ia  still  preserved,  and 
from  this  time,  Hutton  takes  the  title  of 
"  Poi'ta  et  Orator,"  and  is  represented  on 
the  frontispiece  of  his  works  in  complete 
armor,  and  with  his  brows  girt  with  lau- 
rel. At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  com- 
menced his  attacks  upon  Rome,  his  por- 
traits represent  him  with  his  hand  upon 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  which  is  half  drawn 
fi'oni  its  sheath. 

The  honors  conferred  upon  Hiittcn  by 
the  Kmperor,  produced  a  complete  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  hia  lather;  and 
Hutton  became  for  some  time  a  resident 
at  the  Chateau  of  Stockelborg.  While 
there,  he  discovered,  in  the  library  of  the 
Abbey  of  Fulda,  a  manuscript  treatise  of 
Laurcntius  Valla  upon  the  pretended  do- 
nation of  Constcmtinc  to  the  Roman  sec. 
The  author  had,  in  the  preceding  century, 
been  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  his  book 
burned.  It  refutes,  with  great  eloquence 
and  learning,  the  pretended  donation,  and 
Hatten  judged  that  he  could  not  better 
open  the  campaign  .igainst  Rome  than  by 
its  publication.  It  was  printed  at  the 
Chateau  of  Slcckclberg;  and    Hiittcn, 


[September, 

with  characteristic  andntnty,  jirefixed  to 
it  a  dedication  to  Leo  X.  This  work — aa 
we  learn  from  himself — produced  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  Hiind  of  La- 
ther, and  had  a  great  influence  in  indocing 
him  to  break  entirely  with  the  coart  of 
Rome. 

"  I  hare  In  my  hands,"  he  writes  to  m  friend, 
"  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  refbted  W  Lau- 
ren tiua  Valla,  edited  by  Hutten.  Good  God! 
what  ignorance  or  what  perrersity  in  that  court 
of  Rome '.  And  how  must  we  wonder  at  the 
desiens  of  God,  who  has  permitted  that  &laa- 
bood  so  impudent,  gro^  and  impure^  should 
prevail  dunnw  ages,  and  should  be  even  re- 
ccEvcd  in  the  decretals,  and  among  the  articlef 
of  ftith,  that  nothing  might  be  a-wanting  to  the 
most  monstrous  of  monstrosities.  I  am  so  agi- 
tated, that  I  scarcely  any  longer  doubt  that  ue 
Pope  is  truly  Antichrist  All  agrees :  what  be 
docs,  what  no  says,  and  what  be  ordaina.'' 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
Hacten's  decisive  attack  against  Rome 
was  made  several  years  before  Lather 
took  any  determined  step  i^^nst  Uie 
Pope  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  how  the 
writings  of  Iliiiten  influenced  a  genioa  u 
original  and  fearless,  but  more  large  and 
genial  than  his  own. 

The  year  1519  was  one  of  the  bonest 
in  TJlrich's  life.  In  that  year  he  published 
his  terrible  philippic  against  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemburg,  jomed  the  army  that  waa 
to  chose  him  from  his  dominions,  edited 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Livy,  fulmi- 
nated against  Rome  and  her  legates  three 
dialogues,  full  of  energy,  cloquenco,  and 
sarcasm,  and  dedicated  to  Ferdinand, 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  a  work 
upon  the  quarrel  between  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV,  and  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  T^icb, 
like  the  treatise  of  Laurentius  Valla,  he 
had  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Ab- 
bey of  Fulda.  At  the  same  time,  he  mun- 
tained  a  correspondence  with  the  moat 
distinguished  men  of  his  time  ;  many  of 
whom  exhorted  him  to  continue  bis  efrorta 
against  the  corruptions  and  exactions  of 
Home.  The  moment  appeared  iavoraUe, 
The  powerful  Archbishop  of  Mayence  was 
Ills  protector  and  friend.  Eraamos  as- 
sured him  that  Ferdinand,  the  Emperor's 
brother,  held  him  In  the  highest  esteem. 
Sickingcn,  the  representative  of  German 
chivalry,  oflered  his  services ;  whUe  the 
Emperor  himself  was  on  bad  terma  with 
the  Pope,  who,  ia  the  contest  for  the 
German  empire,  had  favored  the  claims  of 
liis  rival,  Francis  I.    Hutten  did  not  long 
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hesitate,  bat  with  the  war-ciy,  "  Jacta  est 
alea,"  (the  die  is  cast,)  which  afterwards 
became  his  motto,  threw  himself  into  the 
van  of  conflict,  and  prepared  to  deal  an 
effective  blow  against   Rome.    At    the 
same  time,  he  waS  well  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers he  must  encounter ;  but  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  freedom  he  was  prepared  to 
dare  them  all.    But  in  order  to  spare  his 
family  from  the  persecutions  which  men- 
aced him,  he  desired  his  parents  to  cease 
aU  communication  with  hun ;  and  when, 
on  his  Other's  death,  the  succession  to  the 
family  estates  opened  to  him,  he  gave  them 
up  to  his  younger  brothers.    The  latter 
part  of  his  Ufe  is  complete  self-abnegation. 
The  blow  which  Htlttcn  meditated,  fell 
heavily,  when   he    published  his   Trias 
JRomana  which  was  first  written  in  Latin, 
and  afterwards  translated  into  German. 
This  terrible  wound  still  rankles  in  the 
side  of  Rome.    The  satire  represents  in 
the  most  lively  and  truthful  manner  her 
enormous  corruptions,  the  intolerable  ex- 
actions and  insults  to  which  she  had  sub- 
jected Germany,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
complete  and  violent  revolution.     Who- 
ever would  know  to  what  lengths  the  Pa- 
pacy dared  to  proceed,  in  the  days  of  our 
lathers,  should  read  this  book.    It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the 
speakers  are  Hiitten  himself  and  his  friend 
Ehrenhold,  to  whom   Htltten    recounts 
what  he  has  been  told  of  the  court  of 
Rome  by  a  traveler,  named  Vadiscus. 
These  recitals  take  the  form  of  triads,  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  exclamations 
and  reflections  of  the  two  friends.    Our 
limits  will  only  permit  us  to  give  a  very 
short  specimen,  which  may,  however,  af- 
ford some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
work: 

"  Three  things  maintain  the  renown  of  Rome : 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  relics,  and  indulgences. 
Three  things  are  brought  from  Rome  by  those 
who  go  there :  a  bad  conscience,  a  ruined  stom- 
ach, an  empty  purse.  Three  thin^  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Rome :  conscience,  rehgion,  fiuth  in 
an  oath.  At  three  things  the  Romans  laugh  : 
the  probity  of  their  ancestors,  the  Papacy  of  St 
Peter,  the  last  judgment  Three  things  abound 
in  Rome:  poison,  antiquities,  empty  places. 
Three  things  are  completely  a-wanting:  sim- 
plicity, moderation,  and  loytdty.  Three  things 
are  publicly  sold  by  the  Romany:  Christ,  ec- 
clesiastical dignities,  and  women.  Of  three 
things  they  have  a  horror :  a  general  council, 
Chiurch  reformation,  and  the  progress  of  en- 
lightenment" 

The    2¥ias  JRomana   created  a  vast 


sensation   in    Germany,  and  principally 
contributed  to  produce  the  manifestation 
of  popular  opinion  against  the  Papal  le- 
gates, in  1519  and  1520.    "By  this  pam- 
phlet," says  Cochlans,  "  Hiitten  has  made 
the  name  of  the  Romish  court  the  most 
odious  in  Germany."     But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  roused  against  its  author  the  for- 
midable wrath  of  the  Papacy ;  but,  ere  it 
burst  upon  his  head,  he  had  gained  a  now 
title  to  it,  by  the  publication,  in  1520,  of 
several  letters,  written  by  the  most  famous 
universities  of  Europe,  as  to  the  best 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  schism 
then  existing  in  the  Church.     His  object 
in  this  publication  was  to  show  with  what 
freedom  and  boldness  the  ancient  univer- 
sities had  written  concerning  the  rights 
of  the  people,  the  emperor,  general  coun- 
cils, and  tne  unlawful  pretensions  of  the 
Popes ;  and  thus  to  pxcite  the  emulation  of 
the  great  seminaries  of  learning  in  his  own 
time.    Soon  after  the  publication  of  these 
letters,   the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  re- 
ceived a  Papa}  brief,  expressing  grief  and 
astonishment,  that  such  works  had  been 
suffered  by  him  to  be  printed  within  his 
diocese,  and  almost  unaer  his  own  eyes ; 
and  further  exhorting  him  to  punish  the 
impudence  of  a  certain  IlUtten,  that  his 
chastisement  might  prove  a  warning  and 
an  example  to  others.    Upon  this,  the 
Archbishop    demanded    from  Htltten    a 
promise  to  write  nothing  farther  against 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  was  promptly 
refused,  and  he  then  forbade  the-  reaaing 
of  his  works,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation. 

Hiitten,  thus  deprived  of  his  hopes  of 
finding  in  the  Archbishop  a  coadjutor  in 
his  great  work,  hastened  to  put  himself  in 
communication  with  Luther,  whose  ener- 
getic character  and  language  he  admired, 
and  in  whom  he  was  now  ready  to  recog- 
nize the  chief  of  the  Reformation.  In 
1519  he  had  offered  him  a  safe  asylum  with 
Sickingen ;  and  in  June,  1520,  he  wrote 
to  him,  exhorting  him  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
congratulating  him  on  his  work,  and  of- 
fering himself  as  a  second  to  him  in  all  his 
strifes.  It  was  during  this  year  that  Lu- 
ther burnt  the  Pope's  bull,  and  published 
his  J3ahylo7ii8h  Captivity^  ana  Appeal 
to  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German 
Nation  for  the  Beformation  of  the 
Church, 

After  this,  Htltten  repaired  to  Brabant, 
where  Ferdinand  then  nold  his  court,  in 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  his  brother, 
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C^harles  V.,  who  was  on  a  progress  through 
his  German  dominions.  But  he  soon  saw 
that  the  Emperor,  thoiigh  elected  in  spite 
of  the  oppositon  of  the  Pope,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  quarreling  ^vith  hun,  as  he  might 
prove  useful  in  his  contemplated  designs 
upon  Italy.  Iliitten,  theretore,  made  but 
a  short  stay  at  court,  especially  as  he  was 
warned  that  the  legate  had  determined  to 
have  liim  removed  either  by  poison  or  the 
dagger.  He  fii-stflcd  to  Mayence,  andaf 
ter wards  to  Frankfort,  where  he  learnt  that 
the  Pope  had  written  to  several  princes, 
and,  in  particular,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
]S[aycnce,  to  seize  him,  and  send  him  a 
prisoner  to  Rome.  At  length  the  legate 
required  the  Emperor  to  put  Hatten  to 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  to  permit  the 
agents  of  the  Roman  court  to  arrest  his 
person  wherever  they  might  meet  him. 
On  seeing  the  perils  which  thus  menaced 
him,  and  the  danger  of  lending  him  any 
assistance,  many  of  Hutten's  friends  for- 
sook him ;  but  he  himself,  far  from  being 
discouraged,  only  became  more  resolute 
to  defend  the  truth.  His  steady  friend, 
Franz  von  Sickingen,  the  last  representa- 
tive of  the  old  German  chivalry  —  lion- 
heart  and  arm  of  iron — offered  him,  in  his 
Chateau  of  Ebembourgh,  an  impregnable 
defense  against  violence ;  and  thence,  like 
Luther  afterwards  at  Wartburgh,  he  con- 
tinued to  issue  works  that  stirred  the 
German  heart.  He  puT}lished  letters  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  to  the  Knight 
Rotenham,    and    to    the    Emperor 


von 


Charles  V.  In  the  last  of  these,  he  dwells 
with  much  strength  and  eloquence  upon 
the  insult  offered  to  the  imperial  dignity 
by  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  the 
right  of  arresting  and  carrying  in  chains  to 
Rome  a  Gennan  knight,  a  member  of  that 
body  of  which  Charles  was  the  head. 
Sickingen  sent  this  letter  to  the  Emperor, 
but  its  only  effect  was  a  promise  that 
Iliitten  should  not  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Papal  emissaries,  without  being  brought 
to  trial. 

Another  letter  was  written  by  the  re- 
former to  the  princes,  nobles,  and  people 
of  Germany ;  but  the  most  eloquent  and 
important  of  the  series  is  that  addressed  to 
Frederick  of  Saxony,  the  resolute  protec- 
tor of  Luther,  in  which  the  whole  cx)ntro- 
versy  between  the  Pope  and  the  free  no- 
bles and  people  of  Germany,  is  placed  in 
tlie  clear  light  of  justice  and  liberty.  Tlie 
whole  letter  is  admirable;  but  we  can 
only  give  the  concluding  words : 


"  And  now  I  fly  from  cities,  because  I  ean 
not  abandon  the  truth ;  I  Uve  in  Bolitude,  bo- 
cause  I  can  not  live  free  in .  society.  For  the 
rest — I  despise  the  dangers  which  threaten  me ; 
for  I  can  die,  but  I  can  not  be.a  sUve.  I  otn 
not  endure  with  patience  (he  servitude  of  my 
countiy.  But  one  day,  perhaps.  I  shall  saDy 
forth  from  my  retreat,  I  shall  ourst  into  the 
crowd,  and  cry  to  my  fellow-citizens :  •  Who 
will  live  and  die  with  Hiittcn  for  liberty?*  ^ 

« 

Luther,  on  sending  this  letter  to  Bpala- 
tin,  to  transmit  to  the  Elector,  wntes : 
^^  Good  God  !  what  will  be  the  end  of  all 
these  innovations!  I  begin  to  believe 
that  the  Papacy,  hitherto  invincible,  will 
be  overthrown,  contrary  to  all  expect(i- 
tion,  or  else  the  last  day  approacheB.**    .. 

For  a  long  time  Hiitten  believed  that  t 
reformation  in  Church  and  State  niight 
be  brought  about  in  Germanv,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  higher  classes 
alone.  But  he  now  found  that  little 
dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
great,  who  chiefly  studied  their  owti  self- 
ish ends.  He,  therefore,  determined  to 
address  himself  to  the  German  people ; 
and,  in  1520,  published  a  German  tranda- 
tion  of  his  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  shortly  afterwards  a  poem,  in  Ger- 
man, having  for  title:  *^ Complaint  and 
Warning  against  the  excessive  anti-' 
Christian  Power  of  the  Pope,  and  agabst 
the  Irreligion  of  the  Religious  Orders, 
written  in  verse  by  U.  von  H.,  poet  and 
orator,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Christendom, 
and  especially  of  Germany,  his  native 
country.  The  die  is  cast,  I  have  dared 
it."  This  poem,  full  of  noble  thoughts, 
expressed  m  eloquent  language,  and  in 
which  the  rhyme  assisted  to  fix  them  in 
the  memory  the  reader,  produced  a  re- 
markable effect  in  Germany.  The  poorest 
bought  it,  the  most  ignorant  could  o6m- 
prehend  it ;  and  new  editions  were  called 
for  almost  every  month. 

In  the  same  year,  1520,  so  fertile  in  the 
life  of  Hiitten — so  important  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Reformation,  Hiitten  translated 
hito  German  sevei'al  of  his  dialogaes, 
and  also  his  fiimous  Trias  JRotnana^  and 
published  them  with  an  affecting  and 
manly  dedication  to  Franz  von  Bickingen, 
his  dear  friend  and  steady  protector.  The 
famous  Diet  of  Worms,  which  soon  after- 
wards took  place,  exercised  a  powerfhl  in- 
fluence upon  the  tide  of  events  in  Ger- 
many. It  forced  what  had  hitherto  been 
a  i)eaceful  movement,  which  promised  to 
revolutionize  Germany  by  the  mere  power 
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of  the  word,  into  violent  and  warlike  ac- 
tion. The  Emperor  believed  that  the 
Pope  might  be  useful  to  him  in  his  de- 
signs upon  Italy,  and  therefore  sacrificed 
to  hjm,  without  a  scruple,  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, and  the  hopes  ot  the  refoimers.  Lu- 
ther was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  as 
a  member  cut  ofiffi^om  the  Church  of  God, 
with  all  his  friends,  adherents,  and  pro- 
tectors ;  his  writings  were  ordered  to  be 
burnt,  and,  that  none  of  a  similar  soil 
might  appear  in  future,  a  strict  censorship 
was  appomted  over  the  printing  officers. 
The  violence  of  this  edict,  however,  de- 
feated its  own  ends ;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
flames  and  the  censorship,  the  writings  of 
Luther  were  every  where  spread  abroad. 
A  number  of  anonymous  writers,  too,  ap- 
peared to  defend  his  cause,  but  Hiitten 
siened  his  name  to  the  violent  diatribe 
which  he  fulminated  agiunst  Alexander, 
the  Papal  legate,  whose  activity  and  in- 
trigues had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  Edict  of  Worms.  During 
the  sitting  of  the  Diet  he  published  four 
pamphlets,  of  which  one,  called  The  Bri- 
gands^ discusses  the  important  question 
of  the  possibility  of  a  union  between  the 
nobles  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  from 
the  Emperor,  and  that  the  princes  were 
indifferent,  timid,  or  gained  over  by  the 
Pope. 

Charles  V.,  after  having  sacrificed  Lu- 
ther to  the  Pope,  in  order  to  make  an 
enemy  the  more  to  his  political  rival, 
Francis  L,  tried  to  enlist  in  nis  service  the 
talents  of  Sickingen,  and  the  energy  and 
eloquence  of  Hiitten ;  and,  with  the  view 
of  gaining  them  over,  sent  his  confessor, 
Glapion,  to  the  Ch&teau  of  Ebcrnbourgh. 
Of  this  man  Hiitten  declares  :  "  Never 
was  there  a  greater  hypocrite ;  every 
thing  in  him  deceives — face,  eyes,  mouth, 
speech,  gestures.  He  accommodates  him- 
self to  all  situations,  and  changes  along 
with  circumstances."  This  cunning  am- 
bassador won  over  the  two  friends,  proba- 
bly by  holding  out  to  them  the  prospect 
of  ultimately  gaining  the  support  of  the 
Emperor  to  their  views.  Sickingen  raised 
an  army  of  3000  cavalry,  and  12,000 
foot,  intending  to  penetrate  by  a  bold 
march  into  the  heart  of  France ;  but  the 
Count  of  Nassau,  who  was  general,  in- 
sisted upon  first  beseiging  Mezieres.  This 
was  defended  by  the  famous  Bayard,  and 
then  the  two  model  knights  of  Germany 
and  France  found  themselves  opposed. 
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The  result  was,  that  the  imperialists  were 
repulsed  and  obliged  to  retire,  and  Sickin- 
gen, besides  his  other  losses,  lost  the  hope 
of  attaching  the  Emperor  by  gratitude  tor 
his  services. 

Soon  after  this,  Sickingen  and  Htltten,  at 
the  head  of  the  knights  of  the  Rhine,  com- 
menced the  war  against  the  priests ;  and, 
to  further  the  cause  of  the  confederates, 
Hiitten  again  took  up  his  powerful  pen, 
and  again  assailed  the  pride,  avarice,  in- 
dolence, and  grinding  exactions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  The  cam- 
paign of  this,  the  first  war  of  the  Refor- 
mation, opened  by  an  attack  against  the 
Bishop  of  Treves.  Sickingen,  however, 
was  defeated  by  the  Bishop  and  his  allies, 
the  chateaux  of  his  friends  and  adherents 
successively  taken  and  destroyed ;  and  he 
himself,  hotly  pursued,  separated  from 
Hiitten,  shut  himself  in  his  Chateau  of 
Landsfelt,  determined  to  fight  to  the  last, 
and  there  he  found  a  soldier's  death 
among  the  ruins  of  his  castle. 

Htltten  now  found  himself  compelled 
to  fly  from  Germany,  and  seek  a  refuge 
in  Switzerland.  Entirely  devoid  of  re- 
sources by  means  of  his  generous  aban- 
donment of  his  patrimony,  driven  from 
his  native  country,  and  with  no  secure 
asylum,  he  yet  refused  to  accept  a  pen- 
sion of  four  hundred  crowns,  oflfered  to 
him  by  Francis  L,  with  the  right  of  choos- 
ing his  own  place  of  residence.  He  could 
not  bear,  even  in  his  deep  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, to  be  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of 
the  great  enemy  of  the  German  Emperor. 
At  the  town  of  Basle  Hiitten  was  well  re- 
ceived. The  members  of  the  town  coun- 
cil, and  the  whole  population,  pressed 
around  the  famous  but  unhappy  fugitive. 
His  old  friend,  Erasmus,  alone  stood  alooif 
from  him,  as  he  always  did  from  misfor- 
tune and  danger,  and  entreated  him  not  to 
call  upon  him  unless  he  had  an  absolute 
necessity  for  seeing  him.  Pity  that  this 
great  literary  genius  should  have  had 
the  heart  of  a  selfish  coward.  Basle  was 
not,  however,  to  furnish  a  calm  retreat  to 
the  persecuted  reformer.  The  Bishop 
loudly  demanded  that  he  should  be  driven 
away,  and  the  senate,  not  daring  to  re- 
sist, entreated  Hiitten  to  leave  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  peace  and  his  own 
personal  safety.  He  submitted,  and  re- 
moved to  Midhausen,  where  the  magis- 
trates and  citizens  had  been  for  some 
time  consulting  as  to  the  propriety  of 
establishing  the  reformed  worship ;  and 
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there,  on  the  12th  March,  1523,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  assisting  at  the  solemn 
suppression  of  the  Romish  ritual.  At  Mul- 
hausen,  Htltten  enjoyed  for  a  time  much 
sympathy  and  kuidness,  which  soothed 
the  bitterness  of  his  patriotic  regrets,  and 
made  him  forget  the  uncertainty  of  his 
position,  and  the  pains  of  the  malady 
which  was  sapping  his  strength.  But 
here  he  was  struck  by  a  barbed  arrow 
from  the  quiver  of  a  former  friend,  for 
he  received  a  letter  from  Erasmus  full  of 
insulting  speeches  and  perfidious  attacks 
upon  the  principal  reformers.  This  cow- 
ardly assault  awakened  all  his  indignation, 
and  he  replied  in  a  violent  pamphlet,  in 
wliich  he  lashed  the  compromising,  easy 
conscience  of  the  man  who  wished  at  once 
to  preserve  his  private  life  in  peace,  and 
to  send  war  in  the  world  by  his  writings. 
But  the  exile  was  not  long  to  enjoy  a 
quiet  haven.  A  reaction  against  the  Rc- 
tormation,  excited  by  the  priests,  took  place 
at  Mulhausen,  and  Hutten  found  himself 
once  more  compelled  to  seek  a  new  refiigc. 
This  he  found  at  Zurich,  beside  the  great 
Swiss  reformer,  Zwingle,  who  thus  writes 
of  him  to  his  friend  Pirckheimer : 

"  Is  this  your  terrible  Hutten,  that  destroyer, 
that  conqueror  ?  He  who  comforts  himself  with 
«nch  humility  and  sweetness  towards  his  friends, 
towards  children,  and  the  poorest  of  men! 
How  can  wo  believe  that  a  mouth  so  amiable 
has  raised  such  a  tempest  ?" 

But  the  strength  of  this  indomitable 
and  hardly-tried  man  was  fast  failing  him. 
<)n  the  12th  May,  1524,  he  writes  to  his 
friend  Eoban  Hess : 


"  Will  not  fate  at  length  cease  so  craelly  to 
pursue  me?  My  only  consolation  ia,  that  I 
have  courage  equal  to  my  misfortimeB.  Ger- 
many, fallen  as  she  is,  can  no  more  afford  me 
an  asylum :  a  voluntary  flight  has  brought  me 
into  Switzerland,  and  will  perhaps  conduct  me 
further  still.  I  hope  that  God  will  one  day 
unite  the  friends  of  the  truth,  now  dispersed 
over  the  world,  and  will  humble  our  enemiefr** 

Perhaps  this  gocrd  hope  was  present 
with  the  hero  to  the  end,  and  sootned  the 
bitterness  of  a  death  among  strangers,  &r 
from  his  native  country,  and  from  all  he 
loved  and  cherished. 

Zwingle  had  sent  Htltten  to  the  idaiid 
of  Uffnau,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  that  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  attendanoe 
of  the  clergvman,  who  was  skilled  in  medi- 
cine ;  and  there  he  died  on  the  20th  Au- 
gust, 1524,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-dx, 
and  there  his  remains  repose.  No  monu- 
ment marks  the  grave  of  one  of  the  noblest 
champions  ever  raised  up  to  defend  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind; 
and  by  a  strange  caprice  of  destiny,  the 
burial-place  of  the  deadliest  foe  of  mo- 
nastic establishments  now  belongs  to  the 
convent  of  Einsiedeln.  Lamentations 
over  the  melancholy  and  premature  death 
of  Htltten  were  not  wanting,  Crotns  Ru- 
bianus  and  Melancthon  paid  their  tribute 
of  praise  and  of  regret,  and  his  firiend 
Eoban  Hess,  in  a  few  simple  words,  has 
summed  up  his  character  and  celebnited 
his  virtues :  '^  No  one  was  a  greater  ene- 
my of  the  wicked ;  no  one  a  greater  fiiend 
of  the  good." 
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I. 


A  UTTLB  man  was  striding  about  his 
library  with  impatient  steps.  He  wore  a 
wadded  dressing^o^m,  handsome  once, 
but  remarkably  shabby  now,  and  he  wrap- 
ped it  closely  around  him,  though  the  heat 
of  the  weather  was  intense.  But  Colonel 
Hope,  large  as  were  his  coffers,  never 


spent  upon  himself  a  superfluous  &rthing, 
especially  in  the  way  of  personal  adonh 
ment ;  and  Colonel  Hope  would  not  haTe 
felt  too  warm,  cased  in  sheepskios,  for  he 
had  spent  the  best  part  of  hia  life  in  In^ii 
and  was  of  a  chilly  nature. 

The  Colonel  had  that  afternoon  beisn 
made  acquainted  with  an  nnpleaaut 
transaction  which  had  oocarred  in  bii 
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house.  The  household  Hsriiied  lb  &  iiiys- 
terr ;  he^  a  dcdhdsdous  robbery :  and  he 
had  written  forthwith  to  the  nearest  chief 
police-station,  demanding  that  an  officer 
might  be  dispatched  back  with  the  mes- 
senger, to  investigate  it.  So  there  he  was, 
waiting  for  their  return  in  impatient  ex- 
pectation, and  occasionally  halting  before 
the  window,  to  look  out  on  the  busy  Lon- 
don world. 

The  officer  at  length  came,  and  was  in- 
troduced. The  Colonel's  wife.  Lady  Sarah, 
had  joined  him  then  ;  and  they  proceeded 
to  give  him  the  outline  of  the  case,  A 
valuable  diamond  bracelet,  recently  pre- 
sented, to  Lady  Sarah  by  her  husband, 
had  disappeared  in  a  singular  manner. 
Miss  Seaton,the  companion  to  Lady  Sarah, 
had  temporary  charge  of  the  jewel-box, 
and  had  brought  it  down  the  previous 
evening,  Thursday,  this  being  Friday,  to 
the  back  drawing-room,  and  laid  several 
pairs  of  bracelets  out  on  a  table,  ready  for 
Lady  Sarah,  who  was  going  to  the  opera, 
to  choose  which  she  would  wear  when 
she  came  up  from  dinner.  Lady  Sarah 
chose  a  pair,  and  put,  herseL^  the  rest 
back  into  the  box,  which  Miss  Seaton  then 
locked,  and  carried  to  its  place  up-stairs. 
In  the  few  minutes  that  the  bracelets  lay 
on  the  table,  the  most  valuable  one,  a  dia- 
mond, disappeared  from  it. 

"  I  did  not  want  this  to  be  officially  in- 
vestigated; at  least,  not  so  quickly," 
observed  Lady  Sarah  to  the  officer.  "  The 
Colonel  wrote  for  you  quite  against  my 
wish." 

"And  so  have  let  the  thief  get  clear  off, 
and  put  up  with  the  loss  I"  cried  the  Colo- 
nel.    "Very  fine,  my  lady." 

"  You  see,"  added  her  ladyship,  explain- 
ing to  the  officer,  "  Miss  Seaton  is  a 
young  lady  of  good  family,  not  a  common 
companion ;  a  friend  of  mine,  I  may  say. 
She  is  of  feeble  constitution,  and  this 
affair  has  so  completely  upset  her,  that  I 
fear  she  will  be  laid  on  a  sick-bed." 

"  It  won't  be  my  fault  if  she  is,"  retort- 
ed the  Colonel.  "  The  loss  of  a  diamond 
bracelet,  worth  two  or  three  hundred 
guineas,  is  not  to  be  hushed  up.  They  are 
not  to  be  bought  every  day.  Lady  Sarah." 

The  officer  was  taken  to  the  room 
whence  the  bracelet  disappeared.  It  pre- 
sented nothing  peculiar.  It  was  a  back 
drawing-room,  the  folding^doors  between 
it  and  the  front-room  standing  open,  and 
the  back-window,  a  large  one,  looking 
out  upon  some  fiat  leads — as  did  all  the 


row  0^  houses.  The  officer  seemed  to  take 
in  the  points  of  the  double-room  at  a 
glance;  its  door  of  communication,  its 
two  doors  opening  to  the  corridor  outside, 
and  its  windows.  He  looked  at  the 
latches  of  the  two  entrance-doors,  and  he 
leaned  from  the  front-windows,  and  he 
leaned  from  the  one  at  the  back.  He  next 
requested  to  see  Miss  Seaton,  and  Lady 
Sarah  fetched  her — a  delicate  girl  with  a 
transparent  skin,  looking  almost  too  weak 
to  walk.  She  was  in  a  visible  tremor, 
and  shook  as  she  stood  before  the 
stranger. 

He  was  a  man  of  pleasant  manners  and 
speech,  and  he  hastened  to  reassure  her. 
"  There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  young 
lady,"  said  he,  with  a  broad  smile.  "1 
am  not  an  ogre,  though  I  do  believe  some 
timid  folks  Took  upon  us  as  such.  Just 
please  to  compose  yourself,  and  tell  me  as 
much  as  you  can  recollect  of  this." 

"  I  put  the  bracelets  out  here,"  began 
Alice  Seaton,  laying  hold  of  the  table 
underneath  the  window,  not  more  to  in- 
dicate it  than  to  steady  herself,  for  she 
was  almost  incapable  of  standing.  ♦'  The 
diamond  bracelet,  the  one  lost,  I  placed 
here,"  she  added,  touching  the  middle  of 
the  table  at  the  back,  "  and  the  rest  I  laid 
out  round,  and  before  it." 

"  It  was  worth  more  than  any  of  the 
others,  I  believe,"  interrupted  the  official. 

"  Much  more,"  growled  the  Colonel. 

The  officer  nodded  to  himself,  and  Alice 
resumed; 

"  I  left  the  bracelets,  and  went  and  sat 
down  at  one  of  the  front-windows  '-'-. — " 

"With  the  intervening  doors  open,  I 
presume  ?" 

"  Wide  open,  as  they  are  now,"  said 
Alice,  "  and  the  other  two  doors  shut. 
Lady  Sarah  came  up  from  dinner  almost 
directly,  and  then  the  bracelet  was  not 
there." 

"Indeed!  You  are  quite  certain  of 
that." 

"  Z  am  quite  certain,"  interposed  Lady 
Sarah.  "  I  looked  for  that  bracelet,  and, 
not  seeing  it,  I  supposed  Miss  Seaton  had 
not  laid  it  out.  I  put  on  the  pair  I  wish- 
ed to  wear,  and  placed  the  others  in  the 
box,  and  saw  Miss  Seaton  lock  it." 

"  Then  you  did  not  miss  the  bracelet  at 
that  time  r"  questioned  the  officer. 

"  I  did  not  miss  it  in  one  sense,  because 
I  did  not  know  it  had  been  put  out,'; 
returned  her  ladyship*  "  I  saw  it  was  no^ 
there." 
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"  But  did  you  not  miss  it  ?"  he  asked  of 
Miss  Scaton. 

"I  only  reached  the  table  as  Lady 
Sarah  was  closing  the  lid  of  the  box,"  she 
answered.  "  Lady  Frances  Chenevix  had 
detained  me  in  the  front-room." 

"My  sister,"  explained  Lady  Sarah. 
"  She  is  on  a  visit  to  me,  and  had  come 
with  me  up  from  dinner." 

"  You  say  you  went  and  sat  in  the  front- 
room,"  resumed  the  officer  to  Alice,  in  a 
quicker  tone  than  he  had  used  previously : 
"  will  you  show  me  where  ?" 

Alice  did  not  stir,  she  only  turned  her 
head  towards  the  front-room,  and  pointed 
to  a  chair  a  little  drawn  away  from  the  win- 
dow. "In  that  chair,"  she  said.  "It 
stood  as  it  stands  now." 

The  officer  looked  baffled.  "  You  must 
have  had  the  back-room  frill  in  view  from 
thonce ;  both  the  door  and  window." 

"  Quite  so,"  replied  Alice.  "  If  you 
will  sit  down  in  it,  you  will  perceive  that 
I  had  uninterrupted  view,  and  faced  the 
doors  of  both  rooms." 

"  I  perceive  so  from  here.  And  you 
saw  no  one  enter  ?" 

"  No  one  did  enter.  It  was  impossible 
they  could  do  so,  without  my  observing 
it.  Had  either  of  the  doors  been  only 
quietly  unlatched,  I  must  have  seen." 

"  And  yet  the  bracelet  vanished !"  in- 
terposed Colonel  Hope.  "They  must 
have  been  confounded  deep,  whoever  did 
it,  but  thieves  are  said  to  possess  sleight  of 
hand." 

"  They  are  clever  enough  for  it,  some 
of  them,"  observed  the  officer. 

"Rascally  villains!  I  should  like  to 
know  how  they  accomplished  this." 

"So  should  I,"  significantly  returned 
the  officer.  "  At  present  it  appears  to  me 
incomprehensible." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  officer  seemed 
to  muse ;  and  Alice,  happening  to  look 
up,  saw  his  eyes  stealthily  studying  her 
face.    It  did  not  tend  to  reassure  her. 

"  Your  servants  are  trustworthy ;  they 
have  lived  with  you  some  time?"  resum- 
ed the  officer,  not  apparently  attaching 
much  importance  to  what  the  answer 
might  be. 

"Were  they  all  escaped  convicts,  I 
don't  see  that  it  would  throw  light  on 
this,"  retorted  Colonel  Hope.  "If  they 
came  into  the  room  to  steal  the  bracelet. 
Miss  Scaton  must  have  seen  them." 

, "  From  the  time  you  put  out  the  brace- 
lets, to  that  of  the  ladies  coming  up  from 


dinner,  how  long  was  it  ?"  inquired  the 
officer  of  Alice. 

"  I  scarely  know,"  panted  she,  for,  what 
with  his  close  looks  and  his  close  ques- 
tions, she  was  growing  less  able  to  answer. 
"  I  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  the 
elapse  of  time ;  i  was  not  well  yesterday 
evening." 

"  Was  it  half  an  hour  ?" 

"  Yes — I  dare  say^ — ^nearly  so." 

"  Miss  Seaton,"  he  continued  in  a  brisk 
tone,  "  will  you  have  any  objection  to  take 
an  oath  before  a  magistrate — ^in  private, 
you  know — that  no  person  whatever,  ex- 
cept yourself,  entered  either  of  these 
rooms  during  that  period  ?'* 

Had  she  been  requested  to  go  before  a 
magistrate  and  testify  that  die,  herself 
was  the  guiltv  person,  it  could  scarcely 
have  affected  her  more.  Her  cheek  grew 
white,  her  lips  parted,  and  her  eyes  assum- 
ed a  beseeching  look  of  terror.  Lady 
Sarah  Hope  hastily  pushed  a  chair  behind 
her,  and  drew  her  down  upon  it. 

"  Really,  Alice,  you  are  very  foolish  to 
allow  yourself  to  be  excited  about  no- 
thing," she  remonstrated :  "you  would 
have  fallen  on  the  floor  in  another  nunate. 
What  harm  is  there  in  taking  an  oath — 
and  in  a  private  room  ?  You  are  not  a 
Chartist  or  a  Mormon — or  whatever  the 
people  call  themselves,  who  profess  to  ob- 
ject to  oaths,  on  principle." 

The  officer's  eyes  were  still  keenly  fixed 
on  Alice  Seaton's,  and  she  cowered  visibly 
beneath  his  gaze.  "  Will  yon  assnre  me, 
on  your  sacred  word,  that  no  person  did 
enter  the  room  ?"  ho  repeated,  in  a  low, 
firm  tone  ;  which  somehow  carried  to  her 
the  terrible  belief  that  he  believed  she  was 
trifling  with  him. 

She  looked  at  him ;  gasped,  and  looked 
again ;  and  then  she  raised  her  handker- 
chief in  her  hand,  and  iivdped  her  damp  and 
ashy  face. 

"  I  think  some  one  did  come  in,"  whis- 
pered the  officer  in  her  ear ;  "  try  and  re- 
collect."  And  Alice  fell  back  in  hysterics. 

Lady  Sarah  led  her  from  the  room,  her- 
self speedily  returning  to  it. 

"  Y  ou  see  how  weak  and  nervous  Miss 
Seaton  is,"  was  her  remark  to  the  officer, 
but  glancing  at  her  husband.  "  She  has 
been  an  invalid  for  years,  and  is  not 
strong  like  other  people.  I  felt  sure  we 
should  have  a  scene  of  some  kind,  and  that 
is  why  I  wished  the  investigation  not  to  be 
gone  into  hurriedly. 
"Don't    you   think   there   are    good 
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grounds  for  an  investigation,  sir  ?"  testily 
asked  Colonel  Hope  of  the  officer. 

"  I  must  confess  I  do  think  so,  Colonel," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Of  course :  you  hear,  my  lady.  The 
difficulty  is,  how  can  we  obtain  the  first 
clue  to  the  mystery." 

"  I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be  an  in- 
superable difficulty,"  observed  the  officer. 
"  1  believe  I  have  obtained  one." 

*'  You  are  a  clever  fellow,  then,  cried 
the  Colonel, "  if  you  have  obtained  it  here. 
What  is  it  ?" 

"  Will  Lady  Sarah  allow  me  to  mention 
it — whatever  it  may  be — ^without  taking 
offense  ?"  continued  the  officer,  looking  at 
her  ladyship. 

She  bowed  her  head,  wondering  much. 

**  What's  the  good  of  standing  upon 
ceremony?"  peevishly  put  in  Colonel 
Hope.  "  Her  ladyship  will  be  as  glad  as 
we  shall  be,  to  get  back  her  bracelet; 
more  glad,  one  would  think.  A  clue  to 
the  thief !     Who  can  it  have  been  ?" 

The  detective  smiled.  When  men  are 
as  high  in  the  police  force  as  he,  they  have 
learned  to  give  every  word  its  due  signi- 
ficance. "I  did  not  say  a  clue  to  the 
thi^:.Colonel :  I  said  a  clue  to  the  mys- 
tei^." 

*"  Where's  the  difference  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  it  is  indisputably  percep- 
tible. That  the  bracelet  is  gone,  is  a  pal- 
pable fact :  but  by  whose  hands  it  went, 
in  as  yet  a  mystery." 

"  What  do  you  suspect  ?" 

"I  suspect,"  returned  the  officer,  low- 
ering his  voice,  "  that  Miss  Seaton  knows 
how  it  went." 

There  was  a  silence  of  surprise ;  on  Lady 
Sarah's  part,  of  indignation. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  suspect  her  ^" 
uttered  Colonel  Hope. 

"  No,"  said  the  officer, "  I  do  not  suspect 
herself:  she  appears  not  to  be  a  suspicious 
person  in  any  way :  but  I  believe  she 
knows  who  the  delinquent  is,  and  that 
fear,  or  some  other  motive,  keeps  ^her  si- 
lent. Is  she  on  &miliar  terms  with  any  of 
the  servants  ?" 

"  But  you  can  not  know  what  yoti  are 
sajring !"  interrupted  Lady  Sarah.  "  Fa- 
miliar with  the  servants !  Miss  Seaton  is 
a  gentlewoman,  and  has  always  moved  in 
high  society.  Her  family  is  little  inferior 
to  mine ;  and  better — ^better  than  the  Co- 
lonel's," concluded  her  ladyship,  deter- 
mined to  speak  out. 

*'  Madam,"  said  the  officer,  ^*  yon  must 


be  aware  that  in  an  investigation  of  this 
nature,  we  are  compelled  to  put  questions 
which  we  do  not  expect  to  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Colonel  Hope  will  un- 
derstand what  I  mean,  when  I  say  that 
we  call  them  '  feelers.'  I  did  not  expect 
to  hear  that  Miss  Seaton  had  been  on  fa- 
miliar terms  with  your  servants,  (though 
it  might  have  been ;)  but  that  question, 
being  disposed  o^  will  lead  me  to  another. 
I  suspect  that  some  one  did  enter  the 
room  and  make  free  with  the  bracelet,  and 
that  Miss  Seaton  must  have  been  cogni- 
zant of  it.  If  a  common  thief,  or  an  abso- 
lute stranger,  she  would  have  been  the 
first  to  give  the  alarm :  if  not  on  too  fa- 
miliar terms  with  the  servants,  she  would 
be  as  little  likely  to  screen  them.  So  we 
come  to  the  question — who  could  it  have 
been?" 

"  May  I  inquire  why  you  suspect  Miss 
Seaton  ?"  coldly  demanded  Lady  Sarah. 

"  Entirely  from  her  manner ;  from  the 
agitation  she  displays." 

"Most  young  ladies,  particularly  in  our 
class  of  life,  would  betray  agitation  at  be- 
ing brought  face  to  face  with  a  police-offi- 
cer," urged  Lady  Sarah. 

"My  Lady,"  he  returned,  "we  are 
keen,  experienced  men ;  and  we  should 
not  be  fit  for  the  office  we  hold  if  we  were 
not.  We  generally  do  find  lady  witness- 
es betray  uneasiness  when  first  exposed  to 
our  questions,  but  in  a  very  short  time, 
often  in  a  few  moments,  it  wears  off,  and 
they  grow  gradually  easy.  It  was  not  so 
witn  Sliss  Seaton,  Her  agitation,  excess- 
ive at  first,  increased  visibly,  and  it  ended 
as  you  saw.  I  did  not  think  it  the  agita- 
tion of  guilt,  but  I  did  think  it  that  of 
conscious  fear.  And  look  at  the  related 
facts:  that  she  laid  the  bracelets  there, 
never  left  them,  no  one  came  in,  and  yet 
the  most  valuable  one  vanished.  We  have 
many  extraordinary  tales  brought  before 
us,  but  not  quite  so  extraordinary  as 
that." 

The  Colonel  nodded  approbation ;  Lady 
Sarah  began  to  feel  uncomfortable. 

"I  should  like  to  koow  whether  any 
one  called  whilst  you  were  at  dinner," 
mused  the  officer.  "  Can  I  see  the  man 
who  attends  to  the  hall-door  ?" 

"  Thomas  attends  to  that,"  said  the  Co- 
lonel, ringing  the  bell.  "  There  is  a  side- 
door,  but  that  is  only  for  the  servants  and 
trades-people." 

"  I  heard  Thomas  say  that  Sir  George 
Danvers  c^led  while  we  were  at  dinner," 
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observed  Lady  Sarah.    "  No  one  else. 
And  Sir  GeoKge  did  not  go  up-stairs." 

The  detective  smiled.  "  It  he  had,  my 
lady,  it  would  have  made  the  case  no 
clearer.*' 

"  No,"  laughed  Lady  Sarah,  "  poor  old 
Sir  George  would  be  puzzled  what  to  do 
with  a  diamond  bracelet." 

**Will  yoif  tell  me,"  said  the  officer, 
wheeling  sharply  round  upon  Thomas 
when  he  entered,  "  who  it  was  that  called 
here  yesterday  evening,  while  your  master 
was  at  dinner?  I  do  not  mean  Sir 
George  Danvers  ;  the  other  one." 

Thomas  visibly  hesitated :  and  that  was 
sufficient  for  the  lynx-eyed  officer.  "  No- 
body called  but  Sir  George,  sir,"  he  pre- 
sently said. 

The  detective  stood  before  the  man, 
staring  him  full  in  the  face  with  a  look  of 
amusement.  "  Think  again,  my  man," 
quoth  he.  "  Take  your  time.  There  was 
some  one  else," 

The  Colonel  fell  into  an  explosion :  re- 
roaohing  the  unfortunate  Thomas  with 
laving  eaten  his  bread  for  five  years,  to 
turn  round  upon  the  house  and  its  master 
at  last,  and  act  the  part  of  a  deceitful, 
conniving  wretch,  and  let  in  that  swin- 
dler  

"  He  is  not  a  swindler,  sir,"  interrupted 
Thomas. 

"  Oh !  no,  not  a  swindler,"  roared  the 
Colonel,  ^'  he  only  steals  diamond  brace- 
lets." 

"  No  more  than  I  steal  'em,  sir,"  again 
spoke  Thomas.  "He's  not  capable,  sir. 
It  was  Mr.  Gerard." 

The  Colonel  was  struck  speechless :  his 
rage  vanished,  and  down  he  sat  in  a  chair, 
staring  at  Thomas.  Lady  Sarah  colored 
with  surprise. 

"  Now,  my  man,"  cried  the  officer, "  why 
could  you  not  have  said  it  was  Mr.  Ge- 
rard ?" 

"  Because  Mr.  Gerard  asked  me  not  to 
say  he  had  been,  sir ;  he  is  not  friendly 
here,  just  now;  and  I  promised  him  I 
would  not.  And  I'm  sorry  to  have  had  to 
break  my  word." 

"  Who  18  Mr.  Gerard,  pray  ?" 

"He  is  my  nephew,"  interposed  the 
checkmated  Colonel.    "  Gerard  Hope." 

"  But,  as  Thomas  says,  he  is  no  swin- 
dler," remarked  Lady  Sarah :  "  he  is  not 
the  thief.    You  may  go,  Thomas." 

**  No,  sir,"  stormed  the  Colonel ;  "  fetch 
Miss  Seaton  here  first.  I'll  come  to  the 
bottom  of  this.    If  he  has  done  it,  Lady 


Sarah,  I  will  bring  him  to  trial ;  though 
he  is  Gerard  Hope." 

Alice  came  back,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Lady  Francis  Chenevix ;  the  latter  having 
been  dying  with  curiosity  to  come  in  be- 
fore. 

"  So  the  mystery  is  out,  ma'am,**  began 
the  Colonel  to  Miss  Seaton :  "  it  appears 
this  gentleman  was  right,  and  that  some- 
body did  come  in ;  and  that  somebody  the 
rebellious  Mr.  Gerard  Hope." 

Alice  was  prepared  for  this,  for  Thomas 
had  told  her  Mr.  Gerard's  visit  was  known ; 
and  she  was  not  so  a^tated  as  before.  It 
was  the  fear  of  its  being  found  out,  the 
having  to  conceal  it,  which  had  troubled 
her. 

"  It  is  not  possible  that  Gerard  oan  have 
taken  the  bracelet,"  uttered  Lady  Sarah. 

"  No,  it  is  not  possible,"  replied  Alice. 
"And  that  is  why  I  was  unwillmg  to  men- 
tion his  having  come  up." 

"  What  did  he  come  for  ?"  thmidered 
the  Colonel. 

"  It  was  not  an  intentional  visit.  I  be- 
lieve he  only  followed  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  He  saw  me  at  the  front-window, 
and  Thomas,  it  appears,  was  at  thie  door, 
and  he  ran  up." 

"  I  think  you  might  have  said  so,  Alice," 
obsei*ved  Lady  Sarah,  in  a  stiff  tone. 

"  Knowing  he  had  been  forbidden  the 
house,  I  did  not  wish  to  bring  him 
under  the  Colonel's  displeasure,"  was  all 
the  excuse  Alice  could  oner.  "  It  was  not 
my  place  to  inform  against  him." 

"I  presume  he  approached  sufficiently 
near  the  bracelets  to  touch  them,  had  he 
wished?"  observed  the  officer,  who  of 
course  had  now  nuide  up  his  mind  upon 
the  business — and  upon  the  thief. 

"  Y — es,"  returned  Alice,  wishing  she 
could  have  said  no. 

"Did  you  notice  the  bracelet  there, 
after  he  was  gone  ?" 

"  I  can  not  say  I  did.    I  followed  him 
from  the  room  when  he  left,  and  then  I  - 
went  into  the  front-room,  so  that  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  observing." 

"The  doubt  is  solved,"  was  the  mental 
comment  of  the  detective  officer. 

The  Colonel,  hot  and  hasty,  sent  several 
servants  various  ways  in  search  of  G^erard 
Hope,  and  he  was  speedily  found  and 
brought.  A  tall  and  powerftil  young  man, 
very  ffood-looking, 

"  l^ke  him  into  custody,  officer,**  wail 
the  Colonel's  impetuous  command. 

"  Hands  o%  Mr.  Officer — ^if  you  are  an 
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officer,^'  cried  Gerard,  in  the  first  shock 
of  the  sarprise,  as  he  glanced  at  the  gen- 
tlemanly appearance  of  the  other,  who 
wore  plain  clothes,  "  you  shall  not  touch 
me,  unless  you  can  show  legal  authority. 
This  is  a  shameful  trick.  Colonel — excuse 
me — ^but  as  I  owe  nothing  to  you,  I  do 
not  see  that  you  have  any  such  power 
over  me." 

The  group  would  have  made  a  fine 
study :  especially  Gerard,  his  head  thrown 
back  in  defiance,  and  looking  angrily  at 
every  body. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  ?"  cried  the  Colonel. 

"  I  must  do  my  duty,"  said  the  police- 
officer,  approaching  Gerard.  "And  for 
authority — you  need  not  suppose  I  should 
act,  if  without  it." 

"Allow  me  to  understand  first,"  re- 
marked Gerard,  haughtily  eluding  the  of- 
ficer. "Which  is  it  for?  What  is  the 
sum  total  ?" 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds," 
growled  the  Colonel.  "  But  if  you  are 
thinking  to  compromise  it  in  that  way, 
young  sir,  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken." 

"  Oh !  no  fear,"  retorted  Gerard ;  "  I 
have  not  two  hundred  and  fifty  pence. 
Let  me  see :  it  must  be  Dobbs's.  A  hun- 
dred and  sixty — how  on  earth  do  they 
slide  the  expenses  up  ?  I  did  it,  sir,  to 
oblige  a  friend." 

"The  deuce  you  did!"  echoed  the  Co- 
lonel, who  but  little  understood  the 
speech,  except  the  last  sentence.  "  If 
ever  I  saw  such  a  cool  villain  in  all  my  ex- 
perience I" 

"He  was  awfully  hard  up,"  went  on 
Gerard,  "  as  bad  as  I  am  now ;  and  I  did 
it.  I  don't  deny  having  done  such  things 
on  my  own  account,  but  from  this  par- 
ticular one  I  did  not  benefit  a  shilling." 

His  cool  assurance,  and  his  words,  struck 
them  with  consternation. 

"  Dobbs  said  he'd  take  care  I  should  be 

put  to  no  inconvenience — and  this  comes 

*  of  it !     That's  trusting  your  friends.     He 

vowed  to  me,  this  very  week,  that  he  had 

provided  for  the  bill." 

"  He  thinks  it  is  only  an  affair  of  debt !" 
screamed  Lady  Frances  Chenevix.  "O 
Gerard!  what  a  relief!  we  thought  you 
were  confessing." 

"  You  are  not  arrested  for  debt,  sir," 
cried  the  officer,  "  but  for  felony." 

"For  felon V 1"  uttered  Gerard  Hope. 
^Oh!  indeed!  Cocdd  you  not  make  it 
murder?"  he  added,  sarcastically. 

"  Off  with  him  to  Marlborough  street, 


officer,"  cried  the  exasperated  Colonel, 
"  and  I'll  come  with  you  and  prefer  the 
charge.     He  scoffs  at  it,  does  he  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  I  do,"  answered  Gerard ; 
"for  whatever  pit-falls  I  may  have  got 
into,  in  the  way  of  carelessness,  I  have  not 
gone  into  crime." 

"  You  are  accused,  sir,"  said  the  officer, 
"  of  stealing  a  diamond  bracelet." 

"  Hey !  "  uttered  Gerard,  a  flash  of  in- 
telligence rising  to  his  fece,  as  he  glanced 
at  Alice.  "  I  might  have  guessed  it  was 
the  bracelet  affair,  if  I  had  had  my  recollec- 
tion about  me." 

"  Oh !  ho,"  triumphed  the  Colonel,  in 
sneering  jocularity,  "  so  you  expected  it 
was  the  bracelet,  did  you?  We  shall 
have  it  all  out  presently." 

"  I  heard  oi  the  bracelet's  disappear- 
ance," said  Mr.  Hope.  "  I  met  Miss  Sea- 
ton  when  she  was  out  this  morning,  and 
she  told  me  it  was  gone." 

"Better  make    no  admissions,"  whis- 

Eered  the  officer  in  his  ear.  "  They  may 
e  used  against  you." 

"Whatever  admissions  I  may  make, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  use  them,  for  they 
are  truth,"  haughtily  returned  Gerard. 
"  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  suspect  me  of 
taking  the  bracelet,  or  is  this  a  joke  ?" 

"  Allow  me  to  explain,"  panted  Alice, 
stepping  forward.  "  I — ^I — did  not  accuse 
you,  Jlr.  Hope ;  I  would  not  have  men- 
tioned your  name  in  connection  with  it, 
because  I  am  sure  you  are  innocent ;  but 
when  it  was  discovered  that  you  had  been 
here,  I  could  not  deny  it." 

"  The  charging  me  with  having  taken 
it  is  absurdly  preposterous,"  exclaimed 
Gerard,  looking  first  at  his  uncle,  and  then 
at  the  officer.    "  Who  accuses  me  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Then  I  am  very  sorry  it  is  not  some- 
body else,  instead  of  you,  sir." 

"  Explain.    Why  ?" 

"Because  they  should  get  a  kindly 
horsewhipping." 

"Gerard,"  interrupted  Lady  Sarah, 
"do  not  treat  it  in  that  light  way.  If 
you  did  take  it,  say  so,  and  you  shall  be 
forgiven.  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been 
put  to  it  tembly  hard ;  only  confess  it, 
and  the  matter  shall  be  hushed  up." 

"No  it  shan't,  my  lady,"  cried  the 
Colonel.  "  I  will  not  have  him  encour- 
aged— ^I  mean,  felony  compounded." 

"It  shall,"  returned  Lady  Stu^,  "it 
shall  indeed.  The  bracelet  was  mine,  and 
I  have  a  right  to  do  as  I  please.    Believe 
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me,  Gerard,  I  will  put  up  with  the  lose 
without  a  murmur  :  only  confess,  and  let 
the  worry  be  done  with." 

Gerard  Hope  looked  at  her :  little  trace 
of  shame  was  there  in  his  countenance. 
"  Lady  Sarah,"  he  asked  in  a  deep  tone, 
"can  you  indeed  deem  me  capable  of 
taking  your  bracelet  ?" 

"The  bracelet  was  there,  sir,  and  it 
went ;  and  you  can't  deny  it,"  uttered  the 
Colonel. 

"  It  was  there,  fast  enough,"  answered 
Gerard.  "  I  held  it  in  my  hand  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  was  talking  to  Miss 
Seaton  about  it.  I  was  wishing  it  was 
mine,  and  saying  what  I  should  do  with 
it." 

"  O  Mr.  Hope !  pray  say  no  more," 
involuntarily  interrupted  Alice.  "  You 
will  make  appearances  worse." 

"What  ao  you  want  to  screen  him 
for  ?"  impetuously  broke  forth  the  Colonel, 
turning  upon  Alice.  "  Let  him  say  what 
he  was  going  to  say." 

"  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not  say 
it,"  Gerard  Hope  answered,  in,  it  must  be 
thought,  a  spirit  of  bravado  or  reckless- 
ness, which  he  disdained  to  check.  "I 
said  I  should  spout  it." 

"  You'll  send  off  to  every  pawnshop  in 
the  metropolis,  before  the  night's  over, 
Mr.  OflScer,"  cried  the  choking  Colonel, 
breathless  with  rage.    "  This  beats  brass." 

"  But  I  did  not  take  it  any  the  more 
for  having  said  that,"  put  in  Gerard,  in  a 
graver  tone.  "  The  remark  might  have 
been  made  by  any  one  from  a  duke  down- 
wards, if  reduced  to  his  last  shifts,  as  I  am. 
I  said  if  it  were  mine :  I  did  not  say  I 
would  steal  to  do  it.     Nor  did  I." 

"  I  saw  him  put  it  down  again,"  sjdd 
Alice  Seaton,  in  a  calm,  steady  voice. 

"  Allow  me  to  speak  a  word,  Colonel," 
resumed  Lady  Sarah,  interrupting  some- 
thing her  husband  was  about  to  say. 
"  Gerard — I  can  not  believe  you  guilty ; 
but  consider  the  circumstances.  The 
bracelet  was  there  :  you  acknowledge  it : 
Miss  Seaton  left  the  apartment  when  you 
did,  and  went  into  the  front-room  :  yet 
when  I  came  up  from  dinner,  it  was  there 
no  longer." 

The  Colonel  would  speak.  "  So  it  lies 
between  you  and  Miss  Seaton,"  he  put  in. 
"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  make  believe 
she  appropriated  it." 

*'  No,"  answered  Gerard,  with  a  flash- 
ing eye.  "  Sht  can  not  be  doubted,  I 
would  rather  take  the  guilt  upon  myself, 


than  allow  her  to  be  suspected.  Believe 
me,  Lady  Sarah,  we  are  Doth  innocent." 

"The  bracelet  could  not  have  gone 
without  hands  to  take  it,  Gerard,"  replied 
Lady  Sarah.  "  How  else  do  yon  ftcoonnt 
for  its  disappearance  ?" 

"  I  believe  there  must  be  some  migap- 
prehension,  some  great  mistake  in  the  at 
fliir  altogether.  Lady  Sarah.  It  appears 
incomprehensible  now,  but  it  will  oe  un- 
raveled." 

"  Ay,  and  in  double-quick  time,"  wrath- 
ftilly  exclaimed  the  Colonel.  "  Yon  most 
thuik  you  are  talking  to  a  pack  of  idiot«, 
Master  Gerard.  Here  the  bracelet  was 
spread  temptingly  out  on  a  table,  you 
went  into  the  room,  being  bard  np  £>r 
money,  fingered  it,  wished  for  it,  and  Doth 
you  and  the  bracelet  disappeared.  Sir," 
turning  sharply  round  to  the  officer — 
"did  a  clearer  case  ever  go  before  a 
jury  ?" 

Gerard  Hope  bit  his  lip.  "Be  more 
just,  Celonel,"  said  he.  "Yonr  own 
brother's  son  steal  a  bracelet !" 

"  And  r  am  happy  my  brother's  not 
alive  to  know  it,"  rejoined  the  Colonel,  in 
an  obstinate  tone.  "  Take  him  in  hand, 
Mr.  Officer:  we'll  go  to  Marlborough 
street.    I'll  just  change  my  coat  and — •* 

"No,  no,  you  will  not,"  cried  Lady 
Sarah,  laying  hold  of  the  dressing-gown 
and  the  Colonel  in  it ;  "  you  shall  not  go, 
nor  Gerard  either.  Whether  he  is  guSty 
or  not,  it  must  not  be  brought  against  him 
publicly.  He  bears  your  name.  Colonel, 
and  so  do  I,  and  it  would  reflect  disgrace 
on  us  aU." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  made  of  money,  my 
lady.  If  so,  you  may  put  up  with  the  loss 
of  a  two-hundred-and-flfty-guinea  brace- 
let.   I  don't  choose  to  do  so." 

"Then,  Colonel,  you  will;  and  you 
must.  Sir,"  added  Lady  Sarali  to  the  de- 
tective, "  we  are  obliged  to  you  for  your 
attendance  and  advice,  but  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  family  affair,  as  you  perceive,  and  we 
must  decline  to  prosecute.  Besides,  Mr. 
Hope  may  not  be  guilty." 

Alice  rose,  and  stood  before  Colonel 
Hope.  "Sir,  if  this  charge  were  pre- 
ferred against  vour  nephew ;  if  it  came 
to  trial,  I  think  it  would  kill  me.  You 
know  my  unfortunate  state  of  health  ;  the 
a^tation,  the  excitement  of  appearing  to 
give  evidence  would  be — ^I — ^I  can  not 
continue ;  I  can  not  speak  of  it  without 
terror;  I  way  you,  for  my  sake,  do  not 
prosecute  Mr.  Hope." 
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The  Colonel  was  aboat  to  storm  forth 
an  answer,  but  her  white  fiice,  her  heav- 
ing throat,  had  some  effect  even  on  him. 
"  He  is  80  doggedly  obstinate,  Miss  Sea- 
ton.  If  he  would  but  confess,  and  tell 
where  it  is,  perhap9  I'd  let  him  off." 

Alice  thought  somebody  else  was  ob- 
stinate. "I  do  not  believe  he  has  any 
thing  to  confess,"  she  deliberately  said ; 
*'I  truly  believe  that  he  has  not.  He 
could  not  have  taken  it,  unseen  by  me  : 
and  when  we  quitted  the  room,  I  feel 
sure  the  bracelet  was  left  in  it." 

"  It  was  left  in  it,  so  help  me  Heaven  I" 
uttered  Gerard. 

"  And,  now,  I  have  got  to  speak,"  add- 
ed Frances  Chenevix.  "  Colonel,  if  you 
were  to  press  the  charge  against  Gerard, 
I  would  go  before  the  magistrates,  and 
proclaim  myself  the  thief.  I  vow  and  pro- 
test I  would,  just  to  save  him ;  and  you 
and  Lady  Sarah  could  not  prosecute  me, 
you  know." 

*'  You  do  well  to  stand  up  for  him !" 
retorted  the  Colonel.  "  You  would  not 
be  quite  so  ready  to  do  it,  though,  my 
Lady  Fanny,  if  you  knew  something  I 
could  teU  you." 

•    "  Oh !    yes,  I    should,"  returned  the 
young  lady,  with  a  vivid  blush. 

The  Colonel,  beset  on  all  sides,  had  no 
choice  but  to  submit ;  but  he  did  so  with 
an  ill-grace,  and  dashed  out  of  the  room 
with  the  officer,  as  fiercely  as  if  he  had 
been  charging  an  enemy  at  full  tilt. 
*'  The  sentimental  apes  these  women  make 
of  themselves !"  cried  he,  in  his  polite  way, 
when  he  had  got  him  in  private.  "  Is  it 
not  a  clear  case  of  guilt  ?" 

"  In  my  private  opinion,  it  certainly  is," 
was  the  reply ;  "  though  he  carries  it  off 
with  a  high  hand.  1  suppose,  Colonel, 
you  still  wish  the  bracelet  to  be  searched 
for  ?" 

"  Search  in  and  out,  and  high  and  low ; 
search  every  where.  The  rascal  1  to  dare 
even  to  enter  my  house  in  secret  I" 

"  May  I  inquire  if  the  previous  breach, 
with  your  nephew,  had  to  do  vsdth  money 
affairs  ?" 

*'  No,"  said  the  Colonel,  turning  more 
crusty  at  the  thoughts  called  up.  "I 
fixed  upon  a  wife  for  him,  and  he  wouldn't 
have  her ;  so  I  turned  him  out  of  doors 
and  stopped  his  allowance." 

"  Oh  I"  was  the  only  comment  of  the 
police-officer. 


H. 


It  was  in  the  following  week,  and  Sat- 
urday niirht.  Thomas,  without  his  hat, 
was  standing  at  Colonel  Hope's  door, 
chatting  to  an  acquaintance,  when  he 
perceived  Gerard  come  tearing  up  the 
street.  Thomas's  friend  backed  against 
the  rails  and  the  spikes,  and  Thomas  him- 
self stood  with  the  door  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  touch  his  hair  to  Mr.  Gerard,  as 
he  passed.  Instead  of  passing,  however, 
Gerard  cleared  the  steps  at  a  bound, 
pulled  Thomas  with  himself  inside,  shut 
the  door,  and  double-locked  it. 

Thomas  was  surprised  in  all  ways.  Not 
only  at  Mr.  Hope's  coming  in  at  all,  for 
the  Colonel  had  again  harshly  forbidden 
the  house  to  him  and  the  servants  to  ad- 
mit him,  but  at  the  suddenness  and 
strangeness  of  the  action. 

"  Cleverly  done,"  quoth  Gerard,  when 
he  could  get  his  breath.  "  I  saw  a  shark 
after  me,  Thomas,  and  had  to  make  a  bolt 
for  it.  Your  having  been,  at  the  door 
saved  me." 

Thomas  turned  pale.  "  Mr.  Gerard, 
you  have  locked  it,  and  I'll  put  up  the 
chain,  if  you  order  me,  but  I'm  afeared 
its  going  again  the  law  to  keep  9ut  them 
detectives  by  force  of  arms." 

"What's  the  man's  head  running  on 
now  ?"  returned  Gerard.  "  There  are  no 
detectives  after  me ;  it  was  only  a  seedy 
sheriff's  officer.  Psha,  Thomas!  there's 
no  worse  crime  attaching  to  me  than  a 
slight  suspicion  of  debt." 

"  I'm  sure  I  trust  not,  sir ;  only  master 
will  have  his  own  way." 

"  Is  he  at  home  ?" 

"  He  is  gone  to  the  opera  with  my  lady. 
The  young  ladies  are  up  stairs  alone. 
Miss  Seaton  has  been  ill,  sir,  ever  since 
the  bother,  and  Lady  Frances  is  staying 
home  with  her." 

"  I'll  go  up  and  see  them.  If  they  are 
at  the  opera,  we  shall  be  snug  and  ssie." 

"  O  Mr.  Gerard !  had  you  better  go 
up,  do  you  think  ?"  the  man  ventured  to 
remark.  **  If  the  Colonel  should  come  to 
hear  of  it " 

"  How  can  he  ?  You  are  not  going  to 
tell  him,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  not. 
Besides,  there's  no  help  for  it :  I  can't  go 
out  again,  for  hours.  And,  Thomas,  if 
any  demon  should  knock  and  ask  for  me, 
I  am  gone  to^ — ^to— -an  evening  party  up  at 
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Putney ;  went  out,  you  know,  by  the  side 
door." 

Thomas  watched  him  run  up  the  stairs, 
and  shook  his  head.  ''One  can^t  help 
liking  him,  with  it  all :  though  where 
could  the  bracelet  have  gone  to,  if  he  did 
not  take  it  ?'] 

The  drawing-rooms  were  empty,  and 
Gerard  made  his  way  to  a  small  room  that 
Lady  Sarah  called  her  "  boudoir."  There 
they  were  :  Alice  buried  in  the  pillows  of 
an  invalid  chair,  and  Lady  Frances  ca- 
reering about  the  room,  apparently  prac- 
ticing some  new  dancing  step.  She  did 
not  see  him.  Gerard  danced  up  to  her, 
and  took  her  hand,  and  joined  in  it. 

"  Oh !"  she  cried,  with  a  little  scream 
of  surprise,  "  you !  Well,  I  have  staid 
at  home  to  some  purpose.  But  how 
could  you  think  of  venturing  within  these 
sacred  and  forbidden  walls  ?  Do  you  for- 
get that  the  Colonel  threatens  us  with  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  if  we  suflfor  it  ?  You 
are  a  bold  man,  Gerard." 

*'  When  the  cat's  away,  the  mice  can 
play,"  cried  Gerard,  treating  them  to  a 
pas  seal. 

"  Mr.  Hope !"  remonstrated  Alice,  lift- 
ing her  feeble  voice,  "  how  can  you  in- 
dulge these  spirits,  while  things  are  so 
miserable  ?" 

"  Sighing  and  groaning  won't  make 
them  light,"  he  answered,  sitting  down  on 
a  sofa  near  to  Alice.  "  Here's  a  seat  for 
you,  Fanny;  come  along,"  he  added, 
pulling  Frances  to  his  side.  "  First  and 
foremost,  has  any  thing  come  to  light 
about  that  mysterious  bracelet  ?" 

"Not  yet,"  sighed  Alice.  "But  I 
have  no  rest :  I  am  in  hourly  fear  of  it." 

"jR?ar/"  uttered  Gerard  in  astonish- 
ment. 

Alice  winced,  and  loaned  her  head  upon 
her  hand  :  she  spoke  in  a  low  tone. 

"  You  must  understand  what  I  mean, 
Mr.  Hope.  The  affair  has  been  product- 
ive of  so  much  pain  and  annoyance  to  me, 
that  I  wish  it  could  be  ignored  forever." 

"  Though  it  left  me  under  a  cloud,"  said 
Gerard.  "  You  must  pardon  me  if  I  can 
not  agree  with  you.  My  constant  hope 
is,  that  it  may  all  come  to  daylight :  I  as- 
sure you  I  have  specially  mentioned  it  in 
my  prayers.'' 

"Fray  don't^  Mr.  Hope!"  reproved 
Alice. 

"  I'm  sure  I  have  cause  to  mention  it, 
for  it  is  sending  me  into  exile :  that,  and 
other  things." 


"  It  is  the  guilty  only  who  fleo,  not  the 
innocent,"  said  Frances.  *^Yoa  don't 
mean  what  you  say,  Gerard." 

"  Don't  I !  There's  a  certain  boat  ad- 
vertised to  steam  from  London-bridge 
wharf  to-morrow,  wind  and  weather  per- 
mitting, and  it  steams  me  with  it.  1  am 
compelled  to  fly  my  country." 

"  Be  serious,  and  say  what  you  meao.*' 

"  Seriously,  then,  I  am  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt.  You  know  my  uncle  stopped 
my  allowance  in  the  spring,  and  sent  me — 
metaphorically — to  the  dogs.  It  got 
wind ;  ill-news  always  does ;  I  had  a  few 
liabilities,  and  they  have  all  come  down 
upon  me.  But  for  this  confounded  brace- 
let affair,  there's  no  doubt  the  Colonel 
would  have  settled  them;  rather  than 
let  the  name  of  Hope  be  dubiously  bandied 
b^  the  public,  he  would  have  expended 
his  ire  in  growls,  and  then  gone  and  done 
it.  But  that  is  over  now;  and  I  go  to 
take  up  my  abode  in  some  renowned 
colony  for  desolate  English,  beyond  the 
pale  of  British  lock-ups.  Boulogne,  or 
Calais,  or  Dippe,  or  Brussels ;  I  shall  see : 
and  there  I  may  be  kept  for  years." 

Neither  of  the  youn^  ladies  answered 
immediately ;  they  saw  the  facts  were  aeri* 
ous,  and  that  Gerard  was  only  making 
light  of  it  before  them. 

"How  shall  you  live?"  questioned 
Alice.  "  You  must  live  there  as  well  as 
here :  you  can  not  starve." 

"I  shall  just  escape  the  starving.  I 
have  got  a  tnfle ;  enough  to  swear  by,  and 
keep  me  on  potatoes  and  salt.  Don't  yon 
envy  me  my  prospects  ?" 

"  When  do  you  suppose  you  may  re- 
turn ?"  inquired  Lady  Frances.  '*  I  ask  it 
seriously,  Gerard." 

*'  I  know  no  more  than  you,  Fanny.  I 
have  no  expectations  but  from  the  Colonel 
Should  he  never  relent,  I  am  caged  there 
for  good." 

"  And  so  you  have  ventured  here  to  tdl 
us  this,  and  bid  usgood-by?" 

"  No  I  I  never  thought  of  yentuing 
here :  how  could  I  tell  that  the  bashaw 
would  be  at  the  opera?  A  shark  set  on 
mo  in  the  street,  and  I  had  to  run  for  my 
life.  Thomas  happened  to  be  oonveniently 
at  the  door,  and  I  rushed  in,  and  savea 
myself." 

"A  shark!"  uttered  Alice,  in  dismay, 
who  in  her  experience  had  taken  the 
words  literally — "a  shark  in  the  street!" 
Lady  Frances  Chenevix  laughed. 

(^One  with  sharp  eyes  and  a  hooked 
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nose,  Alice,  speeding  after  me  on  two 
legs,with  a  polite  invitation  from  one  of 
the  law  lords.  He  is  watching  outside 
now.'* 

"  How  shall  you  get  away  ?"  exclaimed 
Frances. 

"If  the  hashaw  comes  home  before 
twelve,  Thomas  must  dispose  of  me  some 
where  in  the  lower  regions:  Sunday  is 
free  for  us,  thank  goodness.  So  please 
to  make  the  most  of  me,  both  of  you,  for 
it  is  the  last  time  you  will  have  the  privi- 
lege. By  the  way,  Fanny  will  you  do  me 
a  favor  ?  There  used  to  be  a  little  book 
of  mine  in  the  glass  bookcase,  in  the 
library ;  my  name  in  it,  and  a  mottled 
cover :  I  wish  you  would  go  and  find  it 
for  me," 

Lady  Frances  left  the  room  with  alacri- 
ty. Gerard  immediately  bent  over  Alice, 
and  his  tone  changed. 

"  I  have  sent  her  away  on  purpose. 
She'll  be  half  an  hour  rummaging,  for  I 
have  not  seen  the  book  there  for  ages. 
Alice,  one  word  before  we  part.  You  must 
know  that  it  was  for  your  sake  I  refused 
the  marriage  proposed  to  me  by  my  uncle : 
you  will  not  let  me  go  into  banishment 
without  a  word  of  hope ;  a  promise  of 
your  love  to  lighten  it." 

"  O  Gerard !"  she  eagerly  said,  "  I  am 
BO  glad  you  have  spoken ;  I  almost  think 
I  snould  have  spoken  myself,  if  you  had 
not.    Just  look  at  me." 

"  I  am  looking  at  you,"  he  fondly  an- 
swered. 

"  Then  look  at  my  hectic  face ;  my  con- 
stantly tired  limbs ;  my  sickly  hands ;  do 
they  not  plainly  toll  you  that  the  topics 
you  would  speak  of,  must  be  barred  topics 
to  me  ?" 

"  Why  should  they  be  ?  You  will  get 
stronger." 

"  Never.  There  is  no  hope  of  it.  Many 
years  ago,  when  the  illness  nrst  came  upon 
me,  the  doctors  said  I  might  grow  better 
with  time ;  but  the  time  has  come,  and 
come,  and  come,  and^ — —gone  ;  and  only 
left  me  a  more  confirmed  invalid.  To  an 
old  age  I  can  not  live :  most  probably  but 
a  few  years :  ask  yourself  Gerard,  if  I  am 
one  who  ought  to  marry,  and  leave  be- 
hind a  husband  to  regret  me,  perhaps 
children.    No,  no." 

"  You  are  cruel,  Alice." 

"  The  cruelty  would  be,  if  I  selfishly 
allowed  you  to  talk  of  love  to  me ;  or,  still 
more  selfishly,  let  you  cherish  hopes  that 
I  would  marry.    When  you  hintea  at  this, 


the  other  evening,  the  evening  that 
wretched  bracelet  was  lost,  I  reproached 
myself  with  cowardice,  in  not  answering 
more  plainly  than  you  had  spoken.  I 
should  have  told  you,  Gerard,  as  I  tell 
you  now,  that  nothing,  no  persuasion  firom 
the  dearest  person  on  earth,  shall  ever  in- 
duce me  to  marry." 

"  You  dislike  me,  I  see  that." 

"I  did  not  say  so,"  answered  Alice, 
with  a  glowing  cheek.  "I  think  it  very 
possible  that — ^ifJ^ could  allow  myself  ever 
to  dwell  on  such  things  —  I  should  like 
you  very  much ;  perhaps  better  than  I 
could  like  any  one." 

"And  why  will  you  not  ?"  he  persua- 
sively uttered. 

"  Gerard,  I  have  told  you.  I  am  too 
weak  and  sickly  to  be  other  than  I  am. 
It  would  be  a  sm,  in  me,  to  indulge  hopes 
of  it :  it  would  only  be  deceiving  myself 
and  you.  No,  Gerard,  my  love  and  hopes 
must  lie  elsewhere." 

"  Where  ?"  he  eagerly  asked. 

Alice  pointed  upwards.  "  I  am  learn- 
ing to  look  upon  it  as  my  home,"  she 
wmspered,  "  and  I  must  not  suffer  hin- 
drances to  obscure  the  way.  It  will  be  a 
better  home  than  even  your  love,  Gerard." 

Gerard  Hope  smiled.  ^^JSven  than  my 
love :  Alice,  you  like  me  more  than  you 
admit.  Unsay  your  words,  my  dearest, 
and  give  me  hope." 

"  Do  not  vex  me,"  she  resumed  in  a 
pained  tone ;  "  do  not  seek  to  turn  me 
from  my  duty.  I — ^I — though  I  scarcely 
like  to  speak  of  these  sacred  things,  Ge- 
rard— ihave  put  my  hand  on  the  plow : 
even  you  can  not  turn  me  back." 

He  did  not  answer;  he  only  played 
with  the  hand  he  held  between  both  of 
his. 

"Tell  me  one  thing,  Glerard:  it  will 
be  safe.  Was  not  Uie  dispute  about 
Frances  Chenevix?" 

Ho  contracted  his  brow ;  and  nodded. 

"  And  you  could  refuse  her  I  You  must 
learn  to  love  her,  for  she  would  make 
you  a  good  wife." 

"Much  chance  there  is  now  of  my 
making  a  wife  of  any  one !" 

"  Oh  I  this  will  blow  over  in  time :  I 
feel  it  will.    Meanwhile " 

"  Meanwhile  you  destroy  every  hopeful 
feeling  I  thought  to  take,  to  cheer  me  in 
my  exile,"  was  his  impatient  interruption. 

"  I  love  you  alone,  Al^oe ;  I  have  loved 
you  for  months,  truly,  fervently,  and  I 
know  you  must  have  seen  it." 
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"  Love  me  still,  Gerard,"  she  softly  an- 
swered, "  but  not  with  the  love  you  would 
give  to  one  of  earth ;  the  love  you  will 
give  —  I  hope  —  to  Frances  Chenevix. 
Think  of  me  as  one  rapidly  going ;  soon 
to  be  gone." 

"  Oh !  not  yet !"  he  cried,  in  an  implor- 
ing tone,  as  if  it  were  as  she  willed. 

"Not  just  y^et:  I  hope  to  see  you  re- 
turn from  exile.  Let  us  say  farewell 
while  we  are  alone." 

She  spoke  the  last  iwntence  hurried- 
ly, for  footsteps  were  heard.  Gerard 
snatched  her  to  him,  and  laid  his  face 
upon  hers. 

"What  cover  did  you  say  the  book 
had?"  demanded  Frances  Chenevix  of 
Gerard,  who  was  then  leaning  back  on 
the  sofii,  apparently  waiting  for  her.  "A 
mottled?  I  can  not  see  one  any  thing 
like  it." 

"  No  ?  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you 
the  trouble,  Fanny,  It  has  gone  perhaps, 
amongst  the  *  have-becns.' " 

"Listen,"  said  Alice, removing  her  hand 
from  before  her  f-ice,  "  that  was  a  carriage 
stopped.     Can  they  be  come  home  ?" 

Frances  and  Gerard  flew  into  the  next 
room,  whence  the  street  could  be  seen. 


A  carriage  had  stopped,  but  not  at  their 
house.  "It  is  too  early  for  them  yet," 
said  Gerard. 

"I  am  sorry  things  go  so  croflfl  jnst 
now  with  you,  Gerard,"  whispered  Lady 
Frances,  "You  will  be  very  dull,  over 
there." 

"  Av ;  fit  to  hang  myself  if  you  knew 
all.  And  the  bracelet  may  turn  up,  and 
Lady  Sarah  be  sporting  it  on  her  arm 
again,  and  I  never  know  that  the  doad  is 
off  me.  No  chance  that  any  of  you  wiB 
be  at  the  trouble  of  writing  to  a  fellow." 

"  I  will,"  said  Lady  Frances.  "  Whe- 
ther the  bracelet  turns  up,  or  not,  I  will 
write  you  sometimes,  if  you  like,  Gerard, 
and  give  you  all  the  news." 

"You  are  a  good  girl,  Fanny,"  returned 
he,  in  a  brighter  accent,  "  and  I  will  send 
you  my  address  as  soon  as  I  have  got  one. 
You  arc  not  to  turn  proud,  mind,  and  be 
off  the  bargain,  if  you  find  its  au  ein- 

Frances  laughed.  "  Take  care  of  yoiu^ 
self,  Gerard." 

So  Gerard  Hope  got  clear  off  into  ex3e. 
Did  he  pay  his  expenses  with  the  prooeedi 
of  the  diamond  bracelet  ? 
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BY  XKS.   BUSnBT. 


About  the  end  of  the  last  century  there 
lived  in  Copenhagen  a  wealthy  merchant, 
whose  name  was  Kraft.  He  was  a  proud, 
imperious  man,  who  looked  upon  riches 
as  the  greatest  of  all  advantages,  and 
tiieir  possession  as  the  universal,  in  fact, 
the  only  passport  to,  or  rather  source  of, 
happiness.  He  was  extremelv  rich.  His 
housekeeper  declared  that  he  was  not 
able  to  count  his  money,  he  had  so  much ; 
he  measured  his  ducats  by  the  bushel,  and 
was  certainly  worth  hundreds  of  thousands 


of  dollars.  Bom  in  affluence^'  he  had 
never  seen  the  slightest  dimination  in  the 
fortune  which  surrounded  him,  for  his 
father's  Tuercantile  house  was  already  in 
its  tliird  generation,  having  descended 
from  father  to  son,  without  any  leeaeniDg 
of  its  capital  during  that  long  period,  as 
there  never  had  been  more  than  one  Bon 
in  the  f^miily.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
large  means  of  the  firm  had  remained  un- 
divided, and  they  had  been  enabled  to 
extend  their  mercantile  transactions  orer 
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the  world.  Their  acceptances  were 
>od  as  ready  money.  The  present 
hant  Kraft  had  also  an  only  son,  but 
.d  not,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
I  forefathers,  taken  him  into  partner- 
for  he  must  then  have  made  over  to  hirti 
least  in  appearance — a  portion  of  his 
jrae  authority,  and  he  was  too 
hty  to  share  his  power  even  with  his 
son.  He  had  therefore  established 
oung  man  in  business  on  his  own  ac- 
b,  though,  to  a  certain  extent,  under 
wn  surveillance.  Herr  Kraft's  wife 
lied  at  an  early  age ;  ahe  had  pre- 
d  him  >dth  all  he  wished — a  son, 
mi^ht,  in  progress  of  time,  carry  on 
iffiEurs  of  the  house  and  uphold  its 
J  and  high  credit.  When  she  after- 
8  presented  him  with  a  daughter, 
as  so  alarmed  at  the  possibihty  of 
gifts  becoming  too  abundant,  that 
lOught  it  rather  a  fortunate  circum- 
e  that  the  birth  of  this  child  cost  its 
er  her  life.  The  unwelcome  little 
vas  sent  to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  who 
jht  her  up,  and  it  was  not  until  she 
V  young  woman  that  she  returned  to 
Bther's  house,  where,  however,  she 
I  no  sympathy.  Her  brother  was 
narried  to  a  girl  with  a  handsome 
ne,  and  he  had  removed  to  a  house 
3  own.  The  family  now  consisted  of 
Kraft,  senior,  his  daughter,  and  his 
n,  an  old  maiden  lady,  who  was  re- 
d  as  an  inmate  of  bis  house  after  his 
»  death,  to  give  her  a  home,  said  Herr 
i — that  he  might  have  some  one  to 
his  ill-humor  upon,  said  Miss  Regine 
If— that  there  should  be  another  tor- 
in  the  house,  said  the  counting-house 
3  and  the  domestic  sei'vants,  who 
I  her  and  her  fat,  snoring  pet 
ps,"  as  much  as  they  feared  Herr 
1,  and  loved  his  daughter.  For  Louise 
;heir  declared  favorite,  and,  if  need 
een,  they  would  all  have  gone  through 
nd  water  for  her. 

complete  contrast  to  the  merchant 
[lis  relative,  Herr  Warner.  He  was 
nild,  unassuming  character ;  he  could 
'  mould  his  own  wishes  to  those  of 
s,  and  he  valued  wealth  only  as  a 
8  of  doing  good.  In  all  his  actions 
ui  guided  much  more  by  his  feelings 
his  interests.  The  lives  of  these  two 
emen  had  been  as  different  as  were 
characters,  Herr  Warner's  parents 
tot  been  rich.  His  mother  had  made 
)fortunate  marriage  according  to  the 


merchant  Kraft,  for  her  husband  had  lost 
his  small  inhentance,  and  had  gone  abroad 
to  seek  for  fortune  under  foreign  skies. 
Herr  Warner,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
that  his  mother  Jiad  made  a  fortunate 
marriage,  for  her  and  her  husband's  mu- 
tual affection  outlived  the  loss  of  their 
property,  and  if  they  did  not  become  i-ich 
m  tne  distant  country  to  which  they  had 
gone,  they  at  least  obtained  a  competence 
there,  and  a  peaceful  happy  home. 

After  the  death  of  nis  parents,  their 
son  went,  with  but  a  poor  heritage,  to  the 
East-Indies,  where  he  married  a  young 
lady  without  any  fortune.  Good  luck, 
however,  seemed  now  to  attend  him ;  his 
cotton-plantations  throve  well  and  yielded 
large  returns,  and  a  beloved  wife  and  three 
fine  children  made  his  home  a  paradise. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  few  years  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  his  native  country, 
there  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 
An  infectious  disease,  however,  just  then 
carried  off  his  wife  and  her  elder  children, 
and  with  his  youngest  daughter,  who 
alone  was  left  to  him,  he  sailed  from 
India.  But  she  died  on  the  voyage,  and 
was  committed  to  the  deep.  Thus  de- 
prived of  every  tie,  friendless  and  hope- 
less, the  much-afflicted  man  quitted  the 
ship  in  a  French  port,  and  repainng  to 
Paris,  he  resided  there  for  some  i^w 
years,  endeavoring  to  while  away  his  time 
m  the  pursuit  of  science  and  literature, 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  having  lost  all  inter- 
est ior  him,  who  had  no  one  now  for  whom 
he  cared  to  work.  At  length  he  returned 
to  his  native  city,  where  lived  quietly, 
frugally,  and  in  great  retirement,  visiting 
at  very  few  houses  except  at  that  of  his 
cousin  Herr  Kraft,  in  whose  family  he  ap- 
peared to  take  a  warm  interest ;  the  re- 
gard, however,  which  he  entertained  for 
them  all  was  only  returned  by  the  daugh- 
ter, who  became  much  attached  to  him. 
Herr  Kraft  made  a  point  of  disputing 
with  him  every  day,  and  had  so  accustom- 
ed himself  to  this  amiable  habit,  that  he 
absolutely  could  not  do  without  his  rela- 
tive and  these  demi-<]^uarrels.  There 
were  many  different  opmions  about  the 
state  of  his  finances.  '^He  must  have 
saved  something  in  the  East-Indies,  where 
money  is  as  plentiful  as  grass,"  said  some ; 
but  others,  among  whom  was  Herr  Kraft, 
declared  "that  he  only  had  enough  to 
make  shift  with,  and  it  would  be  a  wonder 
if  the  little  he  possessed  should  hold  out 
during  his  life — ^for  he  was  one  of  those 
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persons  wlioin  Datrie  Fofluhe  seldom 
favored,  as  he  did  not  put  a  prcJpSr  value 
on  her  gifts,  lettihghis  ittohcy  slip  tiiroUgt 
his  fingers  by  beslb^nhg  It  oh  every  one 
\v\\6  came  with  a  -sVhining  tale  to  him,  he 
was  so  foolishly  soft-hearted."  And  Hdfr 
Kraft  Was  right  there; 

In  the  largis  dtAW'ihg-foom,  whicli  was 
fdi*ttished  more  richly  tnan  tastefully,  and 
where  every  thing  looked  stiff  rather  than 
comfortable,  Ilerr  Kraft  and  Herr  War- 
ner were  pacing  up  and  down.  Their 
conversation  had  come  to  a  stand.  They 
had  been  disputing  about  some  of  the 
measures  of  the  government,  and  Herr 
Kraft  had  called  the  government  stupid 
and  despotic ;  he  said  it  took  upon  itseli  to 
be  the  guardian  of  the  nation,  and  to  treat 
the  burghers  as  if  they  were  children 
under  age,  prescribing  to  them,  forsooth, 
what  they  were  to  do,  and  meddling  in 
their  own  private  affairs!  He  was  as 
warm  a  supporter  of  free  trade  for  the 
higher  grade  of  merchants,  as  he  was  an 
advocate  for  restraints  upon  the  working 
classes,  for  he  looked  upon  all  those  in  an 
humble  sphere  of  life  as  "  trash,  full  of 
fraud  and  tricks,"  who  must  have  "  a  rod 
held  over  their  heads,"  It  was  the  old 
story — liberality  for  the  higher,  despotism 
for  the  lower ;  and  this  will  be  repeated 
till  the  end  of  the  world.  Herr  Warner 
had  differed  from  him  in  opinion;  he 
thonght  confidence  might  be  placed  in  a 
wise  government,  and  he  wished  freedom 
and  justice  for  a//,  whether  they  were  rich 
or  poor.  The  argument  might  have  be- 
come an  angry  one,  but  Warner  gave  in, 
for  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  exasperating 
his  violent-tempered  cousin,  to  wnom  he 
had  come  that  morning  on  a  delicate 
mission,  requiring  no  small  degree  of 
tact. 

A  very  fine  young  man,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  much  attached  to  Louise, 
and  who  had  won  her  affections,  had  de- 
termined to  ask  her  hand  in  a  respectful 
letter  to  her  father.  But  the  reply  he 
had  received  w\a8  a  flat  refusal,  Herr 
Kraft  having  made  up  his  mind  to  listen 
to  no  proposals  for  his  daughter  except 
from  a  suitor  selected  by  himself.  Louise 
wept  and  was  very  sad.  "Aunt  Regine," 
as  she  was  styled,  favored  her  with  sundry 
ill  natured  dissertations  upon  ungrateful 
and  disobedient  children.  Mops  growled 
and  snarled  as  if  he  were  taking  part  with 
his  mistress  in  the  family  disagreement, 
and  the  entire  house  and  household  ap- 
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pdared  bvexi  ihdro  dull  and  Siient  than 
usuiU;  It^rr  Warner  exerted  hiiiiself  to 
the  utttlost  to  bringhis  cousiti  to  r^asoti, 
but  ih  vaiti.  Itei'i*  Kraft  was  much  ^nrag- 
ed  that  his  daughter  should  hftve  ptOilUil- 
ed,  eveti  ^t  thd  houisd  of  his  own  sister, 
to  have  become  intimate  w*ith  any  person 
who  was  unknown  to  him,  and  could  not 
forgive  her  having  dared  even  to  think 
of  any  one  as  a  lover  without  his  permis- 
sion. "And  the  fellow  such  a  poor 
wretch  into  the  bargain !"  For  what  was 
a  small  landed  property,  not  much  bigger 
than  a  couple  of  peasants^  cottages  and 
cabbage-gardens  ?  He  was  of  on  anctent 
and  noble  family,  it  had  been  said — ^but 
what  of  that?  He,  Herr  Kraft;,  did  not 
care  a  straw  for  nobility ;  it  was  merely 
an  idea — an  imagination — that  some  men 
arc  to  be  better  than  others,  because  their 
forefathers,  perhaps  a  hundred  years  ago, 
had  been  people  of  some  renown.  Herr 
Warner  maintained  that  such  an  **  ima- 
gination" contained  a  moral  obligation 
to  be  also  a  distinguished,  or  at  least  a 
worthy  man,  not  to  dishonor  one's  ances- 
tors; and  reminded  his  cousin  that  he 
himself  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
his  descent. 

"  No,  in  that  he  was  certainly  right," 
said  the  merchant:  "but  he  had  good 
grounds  for  his  pride  in  his  forefatnerSi 
because  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
they  had  been  wealthy  merchants,  who 
had  established  and  maintained  a  highly 
esteemed  commercial  house.  T^cU  was 
something  solid — ^not  mere  fancy."  And 
then  he  went  on  exhibiting  all  that  arro> 
gance  which  is  sometimes  to  be  found 
among  the  rich  burghers,  who  are  quite  as 

Eroud  of  their  wealth,  and  their  burgher's 
lief  of  a  century  old,  as  any  nobleman 
of  his  genealogicsu  table,  or  his  fore&ther's 
wounds  or  scars  received  on  the  field  of 
glory.  But  Herr  Warner  had  to  go  away 
without  having  disclosed  his  errand,  and 
could  only  console  poor  Louise  with  the 
uncertain  hope  of  a  brighter  future,  in 
which,  however,  he  himself  had  little  con- 
fidence. 

Soon  after,  her  prospects  became  sUII 
darker.  Herr  Kraft  gave  notice  sudden- 
ly one  day  that  he  had  promised  Looise 
to  the  son  of  one  of  his  commercial  friends, 
that  the  betrothal  was  to  take  place  in 
eight  days,  and  the  wedding  in  three 
months.  The  husband  destined  for 
Louise  was  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  bat  he 
was  far  from  handsome,  and  was  still  less 
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agreeable.  Atitot  Reglne  befitifted  hersdf 
to  make  every  preparation  for  the  be* 
trothal ;  Lotjise  Implored  with  tears  that 
her  Mhcr  would  not  insist  on  this  sacri* 
fice  ;  she  said  she  wonld  gire  up  the  man 
she  loved,  to  please  him,  but  she  cotild  liot 
marrv  anotheri  Uncle  WatriCf,  as  Louise 
callea  him,  did  all  he  could  for  her^  and 
pleaded  hef  cause  tdth  her  father  to  the 
best  of  his  ability ;  but  llefr  Kraft  laugh- 
ed— a  thing  he  seldom  did — at  hearing 
him  speak  of  true  and  faithful  lore. 
'•  Sheer  folly,  childishness^  absurd  senti- 
mentality and  foolery,  that  Would  not  pay 
a  shilling  of  interest.'' 

"  You  will  make  your  child  misetablei" 
said  Warner. 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  will  get  a  hus- 
band worth  half  a  plum,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  great  deal  more,"  said  the 
father. 

"  That  may  be ;  but  he  squints,  and  has 
red  flaminff  hair." 

"Bah!  I^eople  don't  notice  these  trifles 
after  they  are  married." 

"  But  he  is  also  dull  and  stupid,  and 
obstinate  and  wearisome,  and  unfeeling 

and  conceited " 

"Well!  and  what  else?  However, 
whatever  he  may  be,  she  shall  take  him, 
and  so— Basta !" 

"  She  will  not  take  him — she  wDl  throw 
herself  into  the  sea  rather." 

"  Bah !  It  is  both  wet  and  cold  in  the 
sea.  She  will  take  him,  because  she  ahaU 
do  so.  To-morrow  we  shall  have  the  be- 
trothal, as  sure  as  my  name  is  Kraft,  and 
I  will  not  hear  another  word  on  the  sub- 
ject. Will  you  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  at  the  betrothal?  It  will 
take  place  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
precisely." 

Herr  Kraft  and  Aunt  Regine  were  the 
only  persons  in  the  house  who  slept  that 
night.  Every  one  else  was  kept  awake 
by  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Louise  cried  till  her  eyes  were  so 
swollen,  that  in  the  moraing  she  could 
hardly  read  a  few  lines  which  one  of  the 
housemaids  brought  to  her  from  hersym- 
l>athizing  fnend,"Herr  Warner,  who  was 
always  anxious,  as  well  as  he  could,  to 
comfort  the  afflicted .  After  reading  them, 
she  wept  still  more  bitterly,  and  the  serv- 
ant-girl observed  her  wringing  her  hands 
in  despair. 

The  day  wore  on,  evening  came,  and 
at  seven  o'clock  precisely  the  invited 
guests  had  all  arrived,  forming  quite  a 


femily  eoilgfess  6f  th^  ftieinl?ers  of  thd 
two  wealthy  mercantile  houses.  Uncle 
Warh^  Was  there  also.  In  the  fnoming 
he  had  requested  an  intertiew  With  thd 
bridegroomj  and  had  plainly  stated  to  hinl 
that  Louise  loted  atiother^  and  did  not 
cfntertain  even  the  slightest  friendly  feel- 
ing towards  him;  but  the  young  man 
bristled  up,  thfdst  his  band  conceitedly 
through  his  carroty  locts,  and  looked 
into  the  corner  d^  his  own  eyes^  while  he 
replied  with  the  comforting  assurance^ 
that  what  he  had  been  told  was  nothing 
to  the  Jr&rposej  it  gave  him  no  concern, 
and  that  he  wduld  not  give  i^p  the  match 
"  for  any  price,"  as  he  expressed  hinlselC 
Uncle  Warner  was  deeply  disappointed  at 
his  ill'suecess  with  the  self  sufficient  gen- 
tleman. 'They  niet  again  at  the  betrothal 
Earty,  and  the  young  man  had  arrayed 
imsel^  as  he  thought,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  looked  as  smiling  as  If  he  were 
awaiting  a  beloved  and  devoted  bride. 
All  was  ready,  and  Aunt  Regine  went  to 
Louise's  apartment  to  fetch  her. 

Heaven  and  earth !  She  was  not 
there  !  She  had  gone  !  A  letter  lay  on 
a  table  in  her  room,  and  that  was  all  the 
information  Aunt  Regine  could  give.  But 
old  Maren  had  heard  some  one  leave  the 
house  about  an  hour  before,  and  almost  at 
the  same  moment  she  had  observed  a  car- 
riage drive  away,  which  had  been  stand- 
ing at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
street,  as  if  the  coachman  were  waiting 
for  some  one.  There  was  presently  an 
awful  hubbub  in  the  house.  Herr  Kraft 
rushed  like  a  madman  from  room  to  room. 
Aunt  Regine  hobbled  after  him,  doors 
were  banged,  and  every  comer  of  the 
mansion  was  searched,  but  Louise  was  no 
where  to  be  found,  and  it  was  now  cer- 
tain that  she  had  fled  to  escape  the  threat- 
ened evil.  The  letter  she  had  left  was 
then  read,  and  a  heart  of  stone  might 
have  melted  at  the  anguish  and  the  terror 
expressed  in  it,  as  well  as  the  earnestness 
with  which  she  prayed  for  forgiveness ; 
every  word  breathed  of  a  spirit  that  was 
utterly  crushed  and  prostrate.  But  her 
father  threw  the  letter  into  the  fire,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  firm,  harsh  voice : 

"I  have  no  longer  a  daughter  —  her 
name  shall  never    again  be  mentioned 

within  my  doors — ^I  disown  her — I " 

Uncle  Warner  caught  his  arm,  and 
pressed  it  so  tightly  that  he  involuntarily 
stopped,  and  the  curse  he  was  about  to 
utter  was  arrested  on  his  lips.     Aunt 
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Roijrine    bcffan    to    howl    with    all    her 
might. 

The  bridegroom  and  his  family  took 
tlieir  departure,  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
speedily  followed  their  discreet  example ; 
Uncle  Warner  alone  remained  with  the 
enraged  father.  But  every  attempt  to 
moUily  his  anger,  or  to  awaken  in  hLs 
mind  any  regret  for  the  harshness  by 
which  he  himself  had  driven  his  daughter 
to  this  desperate  step,  was  addressed  to 
deaf  ears.  Ilerr  Kraft's  wrath  was  only 
increased  by  every  new  argument  the 
good  Warner  brought  forward  in  the  hope 
of  allaying  it,  and  at  length  he  took  his 
leave,  expressing  his  intention  of  making 
every  inquiry  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  fugitive.  But  just  as  he  had 
left  the  room,  the  door  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  Herr  Kraft  roared  after  him, 
in  an  imperious  voice  : 

"  I  desire  to  be  troubled  with  no  inform- 
ation you  may  gather ;  and  with  this — 
Basta !" 

He  then  slammed  the  door  so  hard,  that 
the  noise  resounded  throughout  the  whole 
house. 

A  whole  year  had  elapsed,  but  time  had 
worked  no  change  in  Herr  Kraft's  vindic- 
tive feelings.  Constant  fretting,  however, 
had  imp:ured  his  health,  and  he  became 
ill.  Uncle  Warner  thought  it  might  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  soften  his  heart,  and 
he  led  the  conversation  to  the  sad  posi- 
tion of  forsaken  old  age,  and  upon  the 
comfort  of  an  affectionate  nurse  amidst 
sickness  and  infirmities.  But  Herr  Kraft 
replieil  that  he  could  never  be  forsaken  in 
his  declining  years,  for  he  had  a  son,  "the 
heir  of  his  house ;"  and  as  far  as  con- 
cerned illness  and  infirmities,  the  best  at- 
tendant was  some  hired  sick-nurse,  for  she 
thought  only  of  the  good  wages  she  was 
to  get,  and  it  never  entered  her  head  to 
speculate  upon  what  he  might  leave.  He 
did  not  put  any  faith  in  all  the  babbling 
about  affection  and  love,  and  such  non- 
sense ;  it  was  self-interest  and  money  that 
people  thought  of  in  this  world,  and  those 
who  had  wealth  would  always  get  plenty 
of  attention. 

"  But  you  might  lose  your  fortune, 
you  might  become  as  poor  as  many  others 
are,  and  then  you  would  stand  in  need  of 
affection,  and  learn  to  know  its  value," 
said  Herr  Warner. 

The  rich  merchant  stared  at  him  with 
contemptuous  surprise ;  then,  with  a  scorn- 
ful laugn,  he  said  : 


"  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  the  moon  might  fall 
down  from  the  heavens,  but  it  would  not 
be  necessary  on  that  account  to  put  up 
an  umbrella.  Don't  tease  me  anj  more 
with  such  nonsense.  Enough  of  H  — 
Basta !" 

Herr  Kraft  got  better,  and  he  resumed 
his  accustomed  nch  man's  life — ^the  oon- 
stant  yearning  and  busy  schemes  to  be* 
come  richer ;  but  in  his  cupidity  he  never 
thought  of  Providence. 

The  moon  certainly  did  not  &1I  from 
heaven,  but  within  the  spaee  of  three 
years,  one  fine  morning,  as  Herr  Kraft 
was  lounging  over  his  breakfast-table,  and 
congratulating  himself  on  being  worth  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money,  the  post- 
man brought  him  a  large  packet  of  letters. 
His  spirits  fell  the  moment  he  had  read 
them,  for  they  conveyed  the  startling  and 
afflicting  intelligence  of  a  commercial 
crisis  in  a  foreign  country,  which  had 
caused  the  failure  of  many  houses  of  old 
standing;  and  their  failure  had  brought 
down  several  others.  Among  these  suf- 
ferers was  Herr  Kraft  himself.  Tes, 
the  wealthy  Kraft,  dragged  down  by 
others,  was  now  a  bankrupt !  At  that 
time  bankruptcy  was  a  more  serious  mat- 
ter than  it  is  nowadays;  a  bankrupt 
never  raised  himself  to  fortune  a  seoond 
time,  and  there  were  thsn  no  instances  of 
a  man  having  failed  several  times,  and  yet 
being  able  to  live  on  the  &t  of  the  land. 
However,  credit,  in  those  days,  was  a 
very  different  matter  from  what  it  is 
now. 

Herr  Kraft  had  failed — ^the  honorable, 
ancient,  commercial  house  was  ruined,  its 
riches  and  its  lustre  annihilated  in  a  mo- 
ment. What  during  a  century,  and  by 
the  zealous  labor  of  several  generations, 
had  been  gathered,  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  single  storm,  and  scattered  like  cnaff 
before  the  wind !  The  cash-keeper  sug- 
gested— and  it  was  true  what  he  said — 
that  the  ready  money  which  was  lying  in 
their  iron  chest  mient  be  easily  removed 
and  placed  somewnere  else  in  security, 
and  that  it  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
yield  a  competency  to  any  man  for  life. 
But  Herr  Kraft  was  a  rigidly  honest  man, 
and  had  not  the  fall  of  the  house  thrown 
the  cash-keeper  also  out  of  bread,  he 
would  have  discharged  him  for  advising 
such  a  fraudulent  measure.  Every  thinsr 
was  given  np,  and  as  an  honorable  and 
respected,  but  a  poor  and  ruined  man,  the 
lately  so  wealthy  and  so  envied  Herr 
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Kraft  took  his  departure  from  his  fore- 
fathers' abode. 

Uerr  Warner  showed  the  wannest 
sympathy  in  his  misfortunes.  He  imme- 
diately proposed  that  his  cousin  should 
come  to  his  house,  although  he  knew  that 
he  would  have  also  to  receive  Aunt 
Regine  and  her  pet,  Mops.  But  Herr 
Kraft  had  already  accepted  his  son's  in- 
vitation to  spend  some  time  with  him. 
This  invitation  to.  his  house  was  perhaps 
not  more  than  was  due  to  a  father  who 
had  placed  him  in  so  indefpendent  a  posi- 
tion that  he  was  now  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  had  not  lost  any  thin^  by  the 
Mlure  of  the  house.  But  yes,  he  had  lost 
the  expected  rich  inheritance,  the  succes- 
sion to  the  firm,  etc.  etc. ;  and  as  he  was 
his  father's  son,  and  brought  up  in  his 
ways,  he  was  very  well  versed  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  interest  of  money,  and  in 
book-keeping  by  single  and  double  entry, 
but  knew  little  about  humanity  and  kind 
feeling,  which,  from  his  earliest  infancy, 
he  had  heard  his  father  ridicule. 
.  His  failure  was  a  cruel  trial  to  old  Herr 
Kraft ;  his  pride  was  severely  wounded, 
but  his  heart  was  not  at  all  softened. 
During  these  sorrowful  days,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  him  by  the  post,  but,  as  he 
recognized  his  daughter's  writing,  he  laid 
it  aside,  and  when  "Uncle  Warner  "  came, 
he  handed  it  to  him  unopened,  saying : 
"  If  you  know  where  the  writer  lives,  be 
so  good  as  to  see  that  this  is  returned ; 
and  therewith — Basta  I" 

His  residence  in  his  son's  house  was 
destined  to  be  another  heavy  trial.  The 
son's  wife  was.  the  ruler  there,  and  she 
was  far  from  amiable.  Aunt  Regine  had 
always  been  an  eyesore  to  her.  Her  long- 
winded  prosing  was  now  cut  short  and 
ridiculed,  and  her  Mops  dared  scarcely 
put  his  nose  outside  of  the  good  lady's 
petticoats,  under  the  shelter  of  which  he 
lay  snoring  from  morning  till  night.  The 
endless  taking  about  what  every  thing 
cost,  and  the  eternal  reference  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  money,  which  formerly 
had  never  annoyed  Herr  Kraft,  were  now 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  him,  and  drew 
many  a  sigh  from  his  oppressed  heart.  It 
was  given  out  that  every  thing  was  to  be 
done  to  please  him,  and  he  heard  several 
times  a  day  these  words:  "Whatever 
papa  likes— our  only  desii*e  is  that  papa 
may  be  comfortable  in  our  house."  But 
he  felt  as  often  that  these  were  empty 
phrases,  a  mere  fofon  deparler,  and  tnat 
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his  wishes,  in  reality,  were  never  con- 
sulted. Had  he  knowTi  what  heart  was, 
he  would  have  deplored  their  waint  of  it ; 
as  it  was,  he  only  grieved  for  the  loss  of 
his  fortune. 

When  a  bubble  that  has  been  blown  is 
nearly  exhausted,  an  atom  will  make  it 
burst.  The  lile  Herr  Kraft  led  in  his  son's 
house  was  such,  that  he  only  waited  for 
some  event  to  form  an  excuse  for  leaving 
it ;  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  The  op- 
portunity was  not  long  wanting.  His 
son's  wife  purchased  a  dog,  which  was 
double  the  size  of  Aunt  Regine's  Mops, 
and  was  a  very  pugnacious  animal.  It 
was  a  great  amusement  to  the  young 
couple  to  set  the  two  dogs  at  each  other, 
and  they  enjoyed  exceedingly  the  terror 
which  Hector's  entrance  into  the  room 
soon  seemed  to  cause  Mops,  who,  with  as 
much  speed  as  his  fat  would  allow,  would 
always  waddle  towards  his  mistress, 
and  rush  for  protection  under  her  gar- 
ments, which  she  hospitably  raised  to  ad- 
mit him,  sometimes,  in  her  anxiety  on  his 
account,  to  a  most  ludicrous  hight.  One 
day  Herr  Kraft  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  read- 
ing the  newspapers.  Aunt  Regine  was 
taking  a  quiet  nap  in  an  aim-chair  near, 
and  Mops,  seduced  by  the  stillness  and 
the  warm  sunshine,  was  stretched  full 
length  upon  the  carpet,  as  happy  as  dog 
could  be.  Suddenly  the  door  of  the  room 
was  opened,  and  the  son's  wife  entered, 
accompanied  bjr  Hector.  As  quick  as 
lightmng  the  animal  sprang  forward  and 
pounced  upon  the  half-sleeping  Mops. 
Aunt  Reffine  started  from  her  slumbers, 
and  lifted  her  dress  in  her  hurry  up  to 
her  very  knees,  but  before  Mops  could 
take  flight  to  that  opened  temple  of  peace, 
Hecter  had  rendered  the  asylum  useless — 
he  had  put  an  end  to  the  poor  favorite's 
existence,  and  Mops  lay  dead  upon  the 
floor  I  The  son's  wife  was  shaking  with 
laughter  at  Aunt  Regine's  comical  appear- 
ance, and  was  so  amused  that  she  forgot 
to  call  off  her  dog  from  Mops,  and  even 
when  she  saw  the  calamity  that  had  oc- 
curred she  could  scarcely  stop  laughing. 
Herr  Kraft  witnessed  this  scene  over  his 
newspaper ;  his  knitted  eyebrows  foretold 
a  coming  storm,  but  he  mastered  his  an- 
ger, and,  taking  Aunt  Regine  by  the 
hand,  he  led  her  out  of  the  room. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  a 
sort  of  longing  for  a  sympathizing  friend, 
and  sent  to  a&K  Herr  Warner  to  come  to 
him.    That  gentleman  had  been  much  en- 
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gaged  in  the  affairs  of  his  cousin's  bank- 
ruptcy, and  had  been  striving  to  make 
the  best  possible  arrangement  with  his 
creditors  lor  him.  Ilerr  Kraft  wished  to 
know  if  he  thought  it  would  be  possible 
to  rescue  as  much  as  would  enable  him  to 
live  with  great  economy  in  some  retired 
country  place,  for  the  short  period  of  time 
he  might  still  remain  in  this  world.  No- 
thing would  induce  him,  he  said,  to  re- 
main longer  in  his  son's  house,  or  in 
Copenhagen,  and  he  would  not  forsake 
Aunt  Regine.  Herr  Waraer  encouraged 
him  in  tnis  judicious  plan,  and  promised 
to  do  his  best  to  find  a  residence  for  him 
that  would  suit,  in  all  respects,  "  an  amia- 
ble family,"  he  added,  "  where  you  can 
have  the  society  of  worthy  people,  and 
vet  be  as  much  alone  as  you  choose.  For 
m  the  days  of  adversity  it  Ls  kind-hearted 
people  to  whom  we  cling,  and  in  your 
son's  house,  though  every  thing  is  very 
handsome  and  in  the  nicest  order,  there 
is  no  disposition  to  make  any  one  happy, 
and  no  trace  of  real  hospitality."  Herr 
Kraft  made  no  reply  to  these  observations, 
and  when  his  cousin  was  gone,  he  fell  into 
deep  thought. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  indefatiga- 
ble friend  brought  him  the  information 
that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
a  family  at  some  distance  in  the  country 
who  were  willing  to  receive  Herr  Kraft 
and  Aunt  Regine.  The  tcnns  were  very 
reasonable,  and  the  size  of  the  house  would 
admit  of  the  host  and  his  guest  being 
quite  independent  of  each  other.  The 
family  was  small,  the  gentleman  was 
clever  and  well-educated,  his  wife,  in- 
deed, was  absent  from  home  for  a  time, 
having  gone  to  some  German  baths  on 
account  of  her  health,  but  the  house, 
nevertheless,  w^as  well  managed.  The 
country  round  was  pretty,  though  the 
situation  was  rather  lonely.  "  The  per- 
son in  question  is  named  Warner,  like 
me,"  said  the  cousin,  **  but  we  are  not  at 
all  of  the  same  family.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  name  will  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  you."  Herr  Kraft  shook  his 
hand  with  a  friendly  smile,  and  agreed  to 
the  arrangement.  Two  days  after  this  he 
quitted  his  son^s  house,  and  went  into  the 
country,  accompanied  by  Herr  Warner, 
Aunt  Regine,  and  old  Maren,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  Herr  Kraft's  especial 
attendant,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  his 
ways.  She  was  the  only  human  being  of 
whom  he  would  have  felt  the  want,  she 


knew  so  well  how  he  liked  his  bed 
made. 

Uncle  Warner's  namesake  received  the 
travelers  very  politely  on  their  aniral  at 
their  future  home,  and  regretted  that  his 
wife  was  not  there  to  welcome  her  guests ; 
"  she  was  at  present  at  the  baths  of  Pyr- 
mont,"  he  said,  "  but  would  be  back  ere 
long."  Two  fine  children,  half-hidden  by 
their  father,  gazed  with  curiosity  at  the 
strangers  who  were  thenceforth  to  live 
with  them.  By  the  kind  care  of  Uncle 
Warner,  a  portion  of  Herr  Kraft's  own 
furniture  had  been  brought  thither  from 
Copenhagen,  and  he  immediately  found 
himself  quite  at  home  in  his  new  sitting* 
room  :  every  arrangement  had  been  made 
with  a  view  to  his  convenience,  and  the 
indulgence  of  his  former  habits.  Aunt 
Regine's  tastes  and  comforts  had  also  been 
sedulously  attended  to ;  her  bed-chamber 
contained  all  her  favorite  articles  of  furni- 
ture, and  she  had  a  delightful  surprise  on 
finding  in  a  basket  near  the  stove  a  second 
Mops,  who  licked  her  hand*  affectionately, 
and  was  so  like  her  defunct  pet  ^^  of  blessed 
memory,"  that  she  instantly  took  a  fimcy 
to  him. 

Uncle  Warner  spent  a  few  days  with 
them,  and  then  returned  to  town  with  the 
pleasing  conviction  that  his  cousin  conid 
not  fail  to  be  comfortable  in  his  new  abode. 
And  so  he  certainly  was,  Herr  Kraft 
began  by  degrees  to  associate  with  his 
host,  whom  he  found  to  be  a  sensible, 

Sleasaut  man,  and  whom  he  began  gra- 
ually  to  like  and  respect.  Before  a 
month  had  elapsed,  Herr  Kraft  had  be- 
come so  much  accustomed  to  the  quiet, 
secluded  life  he  led,  that  he  would  nave 
regretted  leaving  the  peaceful  homo  whwe 
he  had  found  so  much  hitherto  unknown 
comfort,  and  where  he  felt  that,  though 
stripped  of  his  fortime,  he  was  treated 
with  much  more  attention  than  had  ever 
been  paid  to  him  in  the  days  of  Us 
affluence.  Nature  had  hitherto  been  a 
scaled  book  to  him ;  he  now  studied  it  in 
his  wanderings  amidst  the  charming 
scenery  of  the  neighborhood,  and  it  spoke 
to  him  in  language  which  he  could  never 
before  have  dreamed  of  understanding. 
He  had  never  formerly  taken  any  notice 
of  children,  but  his  host's  two  sweet 
children  managed  to  insinuate  themselves 
BO  much  into  his  good  graces,  that  ho  was 
always  happy  to  see  them,  and  have  them 
about  him.  He  could  not  imagine  why 
he  took  such  interest  in  them,  out  thej 
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were  such  good-tempered,  pretty,  clever 
little  creatures,  that  it  was  impossible  not 
to  be  pleased  with  them.  And  Aunt 
Regine  liked  them  almost  as  much  as 
her  new  Mops,  and  it  almost  as  much  as 
her  first  canine  favorite,  so  that  old  Mar  en 
was  right  in  saying: 

"  Well,  this  is  really  a  blessed  house  we 
are  in ;  we  seem  to  have  all  become  bet- 
ter-tempered since  we  have  been  here; 
even  the  master  himself  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent creature,  and  does  not  find  fault  with 
his  bed  as  he  used  to  do  ;  formerly,  there 
was  no  making  it  to  please  him.  And 
really  now,  when  he  sits  leaning  his  cheek 
on  his  hand,  wrapt  up  in  his  own  thoughts, 
he  looks  quite  a  ^ood  old  man." 

And  Herr  Kraft  often  sat  with  his  cheek 
restine  on  his  hand,  wrapt  up  in  his  own 
thoughts,  but  what  "these  were  he  commu- 
nicated to  no  living  being ;  perhaps  they 
were  hardly  clear  to  himself  for  they 
were  firequently  new  and  unaccustomed 
thoughts  that  came  to  him  in  his  soli- 
tude. 

Herr  Warner  occasionally  paid  him  a 
short  visit,  and  when  he  began  to  speak 
of  commercial  matters  and  the  affairs  of 
his  late  house,  the  old  merchant  would 
heave  a  deep  sigh,  and  say :  "  If  every 
one  has  been  paid,  and  no  one  has  lost 
any  thing  by  me,  my  wishes  are  fulfilled, 
I  desire  nothing  more — my  time  is  over — 
and  therewith — Basta !" 

But  the  word  came  forth  like  the  echo 
of  a  sound — ^the  ghost  of  a  habit  now  al- 
most forgotten  ;  and  this  conclusion,  which 
had  so  often  caused  consternation  by  its 
irrevocable  vigor,  seemed  now  almost 
sad. 

About  the  time  that  the  mistress  of  the 
house  was  expected  back  from  Pyrmont, 
Herr  Kraft  felt  very  much  indisposed,  and 
when  she  reached  nome,  he  was  laboring 
under  a  fever,  the  violence  of  which  had 
made  him  delirious.  In  his  delirium  he 
sometimes  fancied  himself  the  nch  man, 
whose  commercial  influence  extended  over 
half  the  world — sometimes  impoverished 
and  destitute,  a  dependent  on  those  around 
him ;  but  it  was  always  on  money  that  his 
fevered  dreams  dwelt,  and  the  demons  of 

fold  fought  their  unhallowed  battles  in 
is  clouded  mind.  In  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two  this  state  of  morbid  excite- 
ment passed  away,  and  was  succeeded  by 
an  utter  prostration  of  strength,  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  weakness,  in  which  he 
lay,  for  the  most  part,  with  his  eyes 


closed,  as  if  sleeping.  With  how  much 
kindness  and  solicitude  was  he  not  tended 
during  that  long  illness  !  Day  and  night 
was  his  anxious  hostess  in  his  sick-room, 
and  whenever  he  opened  his  eyes,  they 
always  rested  on  tne  same  form.  And 
when  the  crisis  was  over,  the  greatest 
danger  was  past,  and  all  the  family  would 
assemble  round  his  bed,  any  one  would 
have  thought  that  he  was  a  dear  member 
of  it,  they  treated  him  with  so  much  af- 
fectionate attention. 

One  evening,  in  the  dusk,  when  they 
had  all  left  his  room  for  a  short  time,  and 
old  Maren  alone  was  sitting  by  his  bed- 
side, he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes  and 
gazed  around  him,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
recollect  where  he  was,  and  what  had 
happened  to  him.  He  then  asked  about 
the  children,  Maren  clasped  her  hands 
in  joy  that  her  master  had  recovered  to 
consciousness  again,  while  he  repeated  his 
question,  and  added : 

"  Is  it  not  true,  Maren,  that  the  boy  is 
called  Ludvig,  and  the  girl  Georgia? 
These  are  both  my  own  names *' 

"  Well,  that  is  very  natural,"  said  Ma- 
ren, significantly.  "What  else  should 
they  be  called  ?" 

"  Is  my  cousin  Warner  here  ?"  asked 
the  invalid  soon  after. 

He  was  there,  and  Maren  went  imme- 
diately to  call  him,  Herr  Kraft  made  a 
sign  to  him  to  sit  down  near  his  couch, 
and  another  to  Maren  to  leave  them  by 
themselves. 

"Cousin,"  he  said,  "I  see  now  how 
things  are — ^I  am  in  my  daughter's  house. 
I  have  been  very  ill,  but  I  did  not 
lose  the  use  of  my  eyes,  and  Louise 
has  watched  by  my  bed,  and  attended 
me." 

Herr  Warner  nodded  in  affirmation  of 
what  he  had  said. 

"  You  knew  it  all  along.  You  took  the 
place  of  her  father  when  I  threw  her  off — 
IS  it  not  so  ?" 

Warner  nodded  again ;  he  was  so  sur- 
prised to  hear  a  person  generally  so  stem 
and  overbearing  speak  thus  gently,  that 
he  could  not  utter  a  word  for  a  moment. 

"  But  her  husband  was  not  named 
Warner,  and  he  had  only  a  very  small 
property,  not  such  a  large  place  as  this  ? 
How  are  all  these  discrepancies  to  be  re- 
conciled ?" 

Herr  Warner  then  related  to  him  in  a 
few  words  that  hb  son-in-law  had  assumed 
his  citizen-like  name  out  of  gratitude,  be- 
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caiisG  lie  had  presented  Louise  with  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  he  had  received 
from  the  East-Indies,  for  which  he  had  no 
use  himself,  but  which  had  enabled  the 
I'ouple  to  purchase  this  large  property, 
where  they  had  lived  as  happily  as  they 
could  do  while  under  the  ban  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  A\-ithout  having  obtained  his 
forgiveness.  But  now  he  would  surely 
not  longer  withhold  that,  and  they  would 
all  be  happy  together,  for  which  he  thank- 
ed God  trom  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

To  Herr  Kraft  it  seemed  all  a  romance. 
The  discarded  daughter  had  received  and 
•Icvotedly  attended  in  his  illness  her  harsh 
:nid  unforgiving  father  ;  the  scorned  son- 
in-law  had  won  his  friendship  and  esteem ; 
the  poor  cousin  liad  been  able  to  give 


utes,  however,  he  becarao  restless,  and 
moved  uneasily  fVom  side  to  side  on  his 
bed.  Suddenly  he  rsdsed  himself  till  he 
sat  upright,  and  cried,  in  an  excited  tone : 
"  Where  is  my  daughter  ?  Bring  her  to 
me  —  and  her  chiMren — and  her  hus- 
band." 

Herr  Warner  summoned  them  all. 
Louise  kneeled  by  her  father's  bed,  and 
kissed  his  hand,  over  which  her  tears  fell 
fast.  He  took  her  hand  and  placed  it  in 
that  of  her  husband,  and  then  pressed  Ids 
own  hand  on  her  head,  as  if  mvoking  a 
blessing  upon  her..  Warner  brought  tne 
children  to  him,  and  he  kissed  them  on 
their  foreheads ;  he  then  stretched  out 
both  his  hands  to  his  cousin^  but  before 
the  latter  had  time  to  clasp  them,  the  in- 


away  a  fortune ;  and  the  ridi  merchant   valid  had  fallen  bc'ick  on  his  pillow,  ex- 


lay  there  an  impoverished  and  repentant 
man. 

"  Money  was  in  your  hands  only  an  in- 
strument of  doing  good — to  me  it  was  an 
idol !"  he  exclaimed,  afler  a  silence  of 
some  duration.  "  But  I  have  learned  to 
know  that  our  Lord  did  not  will  money 
to  be  a  primary  consideration.  It  is  all 
gone  now,  however  I" 


not  all  gone ;  there  would  be  a  surplus 
left  for  him  after  all  the  creditors  were 
paid,  and  that  he  himself  had  a  little 
money  laid  by,  and  they  would  com- 
mence business  together;  they  would 
soon  increase  the  capital,  as  Herr  Kraft 
understood  mercantile  affairs  so  well. 
The  bankrupt  shook  his  head  at  these 
smiling  prospects,  and  replied  that  his 
hours  were  numbered,  and  he  had  other 
employments  for  the  few  that  might  re- 
main of  them. 

"  Whilst  I  was  so  ill,"  he  continued,  "  I 
had  very  singular  dreams.  It  appeared 
to  rae  as  if  an  angel  and  a  devil  were  con- 
tending which  should  get  possession  of 
me  ;  the  angel  always  resembled  Louise, 
and  at  last  she  drove  the  devil  away,  and 
as  he  was  going,  I  seemed  to  hear  piles 
of  money  falling  down,  as  it  were,  with  a 
crash.  It  was  a  dreadful  somid.  But 
just  then  I  heard  a  voice  singing  solemn 
hymns,  and,  lulled  by  the  soothing  melo- 
dy, I  felt  a  sense  of  peace  and  happiness 
steal  over  me.  I  sank  into  a  deep  sleep, 
and  had  such  a  charming  dream  —  so 
charming  that  I  can  not  describe  it."  * 

Herr  Kraft  folded  his  hands  and  fell 
back  on  liis  pillow  somewhat  exhausted, 
but  apparently  tranquil.    In  a  fewmui- 


hausted.  It  was  a  solemn  moment^  and 
one  of  entire  reconciliation,  without  a 
word  having  been  spoken ;  but  they  un- 
derstood each  other  without  words,  for 
language  is  not  always  so  necessary  as 
many  think. 

A  state  of  eictreme  exhaustion  fiQCcecd- 
ed  this  exertion,  and  Herr  Kraft  lay  for  a 
long  time  perfectly  quiet,  with  his  eyes 


Herr  Warner  assured  him  that  it  was   closed  as  if  he  were  sleeping.    The  party 


who  surrounded  his  bed  felt  relieycd  from 
a  load  of  sorrow,  and,  full  of  hope  that  he 
would  recover,  they  whispered  cheerfully 
to  each  other.  Late  in  the  evening  he 
awoke,  and  spoke  of  his  son.  " TeD 
him,"  said  he,  "  that  I  always  loved  him, 
but  I  was  foolish  in  my  way  of  showmg 
my  affection.  Tell  him  that,  explusive  (n 
a  provision  for  poor  Maren,  all  that  can 
be  saved  from  the  wreck  of  my  fortune 
sliall  be  divided  between  him  and.  Aunt 
Regine.  Louise,  you  have  had  more  of  a 
father  in  Uncle  Warner  than  in  nie,  and 
may  God  bless  him  for  his  kindness  to 
you  1  You  will  all  remember  me,.I  know, 
with  affection  I" 

He  held  out  his  hands  to  them  all,  and 
smiled  cordLilly  to  them,  but  be  retained 
Herr  Warner's  and  Louise's  hands  in  his. 
He  then  lay  for  a  few  moments  in  silence; 
his  lips  moved,  however,  though  no  sound 
was  neard.  Perhaps  he  was  cngaced  in 
prayer.  A  little  after  he  exclaimed  half- 
aloud : 

• 

*'  Is  it  not  declared  in  the  Bible,  that 
^  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  ricb  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ?•  The 
Almighty  had  placed  much  in  my  power. 
But  he  will  be  merciftil  to  mo  I    Kverj 
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one  has  got  his  own — I  have  defrauded 
Qone,  and  I  possess  nothing.    Yet  God 
bas  made  me  rich  —  and  with  that  — 
Basta !" 
A  happy  smile  flitted  over  his  connten- 


ance — a  pleaaing  remembrance  for  those 
who  sui-vived  hmi.  By  midnight  all  was 
over ;  he  had  passed  into  the  deep,  dark 
sleep  of  death. 


*  m*      1^  ■ 
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THE        LADY        AGNES- 


BllOM  THE  GERMAN  OP  REDWITZ. 


I. 


THE  WAGER. 


The  Emir  on  a  couch  of  down 

Within  his  tent  reclines ; 
His  caftan  is  a  hlaze  of  pearls, 

His  robe  the  stars  outshines. 
Upon  the  crimson  carpet  gleams 

The  brightness  of  his  blade ; 
And  bubbles  near  an  amber  fount, 

Out  of  the  roseate  shade. 

Before  him,  mute,  Sir  Wolfram  stands, 

Gahn  in  his  worldless  pride ; 
He  looks  not  right,  he  looks  not  left, 

No  sword  is  at  his  side ; 
The  trusty  steel  all  shattered  lies, 

Snapped  at  his  foe's  behest ; 
And  every  fragment  seems  to  pierce 

With  separate  stab  his  breast ' 

Yet  there  he  stands  in  knightly  garb. 

As  if  a  king  were  he ; 
A  scion  true  of  Teuton  race, 

And  flower  of  chivalry. 
His  calmness  moves  the  Emir's  wrath ; 

His  pulse  begins  to  beat; 
And,  stung  as  by  an  adder's  sting, 

He  rocks  upon  his  seat 

**  Ho,  Christian !  ere  beneath  t}ie  knife 

Thou  yieldest  up  the  ghost. 
Look  round  with  envy  and  behold 

The  wealth  that  I  can  boast 
Then  own  how  rash  it  was  with  mo 

In  rivalship  to  dare ; 
For,  caitiff  how  can  aU  that's  thine 

With  this  my  state  compare  ? 

*'  Thy  arm  is  weak,  ihy  sword  ia  dull ; 
I  made  thee  bite  the  dust ; 


Thy  steed  is  worthless  matched  with  mine, 

Thy  armor  foul  with  rust 
I  see  not  on  thy  cap  or  belt 

One  single  precious  stone ; 
How  beggarly  must  be  the  home 

That  thou  canst  call  thine  own  I" 

"  Yet,  Christian  1"— rhere  he  flashed  a  glance 

Of  haughty  pleasantry — 
'*  If  thou  canst  name  a  single  thing 
Wherein  thou  rival'st  me, 
By  Allah  1  thou  and  thine  are  free  ! 

If  not  thou'st  done  with  life." 
Cried  Wolfram,  with  a  kindling  eye : 
"  Agreed,  I  name  .  .  .  my  wife  I" 

"  Thy  wife !"  the  Emir  laughed  aloud. 

"  Ho,  Christian  I  thou  dost  rave ! 

Why,  she  would  look  a  hag  bcsido 

My  very  meanest  slave  I 
The  fairest  fair  of  half  the  world 

Within  my. harem  shine " 

"  And  yet,"  Sir  WoHram,  cajm,  replied, 
'^  Thou  hast  no  wife  like  mine !" 


n. 


THE  MESSAGE, 

In  her  bower  the  Lady  Agnes  kneels^ 

Her  long  locks  all  unbound, 
Before  the  holy  Virgin^s  shrine-^ 

Her  arms  a  boy  surround. 
The  eve's  descending  o'er  the  vale^ 

Earth's  daily  toil  is  o'er ;; 
Above  the  rustling  linden-trees 

The  moon  is  seen  to  soar. 


(i 


0  Holy  Virgin  1"  thus  she  prays — 
"  Bless  thou  our  troubled  rest ; 
And  oh  1  forsake  not  bim  I  love, 
Mother  of  meroy  blest!" 
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She  lays  her  infant  down  to  sleep, 

And  turns  the  door  to  close ; 
When  lo !  a  hurried  messenger 

Bursts  in  on  her  repose. 

**  IsH  thou,  my  page  ?  What  news  dost  bring? 

Oh !  spook !"  she  trembling  cried  : 
"  Say,  doth  my  lord  no  longer  live? 

Would  God  with  him  fd  died  I" 
"  Ah !  dearest  lady,  weep  not  thus ! 

Thy  lord  is  living  still ; 
But,  captive  in  a  foreign  land. 

Sends  me  to  speak  his  will.** 

"  Go  to  my  castle,"  thus  he  spake, 
"And  tell  my  lady  there. 
That  she  must  deck  herself  forthwith 

With  all  she  deems  most  rare ; 
Then  take  the  swiftest-sailing  bark. 

And  hie  across  the  sea ; 
Bearing  a  ransom  in  her  hand, 
To  set  her  husband  free." 

"  Oh !  didst  thou  hear  aright,  my  page? 

And  was  this  all  he  said  ?*' 
"  No  other  word  was  his,  and  so 
I  on  my  mission  sped. 
He  durst  not  further  speak  his  mind. 

For  we  were  not  alone ; 
But  in  his  face  I  well  could  mark 
More  grief  than  he  would  own." 

**  My  trusty  page,  within  my  breast 

Thy  words  have  raised  a  storm ; 
Oh  !  how  can  I  in  woman^s  gauds 

Deck  this  poor  trembling  form  ? 
My  casket  boasts  no  precious  stone. 

My  robes  no  broidered  gold ; 
Where,  then,  can  I  a  ransom  seek  ? 

0  God  I  our  woes  behold  I 

"  Ah !  dearest  lady  I  this  poor  life 

rd  give  to  dry  thy  tears  I" 
"  Be  still,  my  page,  and  leave  me  now — 
Bury  in  sleep  thy  fears. 
If  on  my  loved  lord^s  message  I 
But  ponder  through  the  night, 
Its  meaning  will  bo  manifest 
Before  the  morning^s  light" 

Then  bid  she  to  her  page  &rewcll, 

Drops  down  upon  her  knee ; 
And  all  the  Ions  night-watches  through, 

Unwearied,  there  kneels  she. 
"  0  Holy  Virgin !  well  thou  know'st 

To  me  DO  wealth  was  given ; 
Then  help  me  in  my  sorest  stntit — 

Oh  I  help  me,  Queen  of  Heaven. 

■'in     iri        *s  richest  chazms  must  I 
jJoTwlaetiSree? 

llai  1  L  his  words  f 

^ibifin 


mehofw 


(i 


There  kneels  she,  pale,  and  overspent, 

Till  the  gray  dawn  appears ; 
Then  falls  asleep  upon  her  knees, 

Her  cheek  still  wet  with  tern. 
But  when  her  drooping  eyelids  dose, 

Her  mother's  heart  awakes, 
And  o*er  her  upturned  face  a  smile 

Of  rapturous  beauty  breaks. 

She  sees  how,  clothed  in  robes  of  grue, 

The  Virgin  meek  stands  there : 
Her  vesture  gold  nor  jewel  decks — 

No  pearl  adorns  her  hair. 
Yet,  brighter  tlian  the  starry  host, 

A  glory  round  her  plays. 
As  humbly  to  her  breast  she  clasps 

The  holy  child — and  prays. 

The  sun  is  high :  she,  too,  hafh  risen 

From  the  cold  pavement-stone ; 
With  kisses  she  hath  waked  her  babe, 

And  to  her  page  hath  flown. 
Arise,  sir  page !  we  seek  my  lord : 

Come,  come,  my  baby  dear  1 
I  knew,  e^er  shone  the  morning  star. 

My  course  would  be  made  clear  I" 


III. 


THE  CUARlf. 

Once  more  the  Emir  in  his  tent, 

Sits  by  the  yellow  strand — 
His  guards,  with  glittering  spears^  aroond 

The  fettered  captive  stand ; 
The  eyes  of  all  impafient  strain 

Towards  the  setting  sun. 
Whence,  bird-like,  o'er  the  heaving  wmve, 

A  sail  is  gliding  on. 

And  all  around  bright  forms  of  grace 

Recline  on  couches  there ; 
Their  robes  with  gems  besprinkled  o*er, 

With  pearls  their  braided  hair ; 
The  ruby  pales  beside  their  lips. 

Their  bosoms  shame  the  snow ; 
But  yet  they  thrill  not  with  that  joj 

Which  slaves  can  never  know. 


The  Emir  looks  on  them  with  prid< 

But  downcast  is  each  eve ; 
No  beaming  look  responds  to  his, 

In  love's  sweet  liberty. 
E'en  Wolfram  in  his  fetters  there 

Can  feel  some  pity  rise ; 
But  now,  from  his  soft  couch  of  down, 

The  Emir  roughly  cries  : 

"  Ho,  Christian  I  dost  thou  feel  as  brave 

Before  this  brilliant  band  ? 
How  think'st  thou,  by  Circassian  blood, 

Will  thy  fair  German  stand? 
Yet  the  proud  venture  was  thine  own ; 

And  'twill  be  pastime  rare 
When  severed  falls  thy  eorv  head 

Before  thy  vanquished  fur  !*' 
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Replied  the  knight :  *'  So  she  hut  come 

I  quail  not  ^neath  thine  arm ; 
Thou'st  swojpn  by  Him  we  both  adore 

She  should  be  safe  from  harm." 
'*  Yes,  yes,"  the  Emir  cried :  **  'twas  so ; 

But  see  1  the  ship's  in  port ; 
Away,  my  Moors  I  and  lead  her  in  ; 

It  will  be  glorious  sport  1" 

Then  back  he  flings  the  curtain  fold — 
Deep  crimson  glows  the  sea — 

And,  leaning  on  his  saber-hilt, 
Stands  in  expectancy — 

Muttering  all  grimly  in  his  beard : 
*'  I  never  could  have  thought 

A  woman  all  this  weary  way 
Her  captive  lord  had  sought. 

"  Yet  well  I  guess,  ere  she  appears,   . 

She  is  some  Amazon  ; 
Some  savage  Prankish  girl — ^and  still 

My  wager  shall  be  won." 
Meanwhile,  her  babe  within  her  arms, 

Across  the  tottering  nlank 
He  sees  her  gliding  to  the  shore, 

And  moving  up  the  bank. 

Her  robe  is  like  the  lilies,  white, 

A  single  cross  hangs  there : 
In  rippling  waves  of  burnished  gold 

Descends  her  showering  hair ; 
Her  downcast  eye  and  lowly  mien 

With  dignity  are  graced ; 
And  like  a  rose-bud  smiles  her  boy, 

Clasped  to  his  mother's  breast 

The  Emir  on  that  vision  strange 

Hath  riveted  his  eye. 
While  to  the  broad  white  marble  steps 

It  moveth  silently. 
But,  as  with  calm  and  queenly  tread, 

The  form  hath  reached  the  hall, 
By  strange  emotions  seized,  he  starts, 

And  lets  the  hanging  ialL 

And  when  once  more  'tis  raised,  and  in 

She  glides  with  solemn  ^race, 
Dazzled  by  supernatural  light 

He  covers  up  his  face ; 
While,  artless  as  her  babe,  she  cries 

In  accents  sweet  and  clear, 
''Oh  I  tell  me  where  to  seek  my  lord : 

At  his  command  I'm  here  ?" 

A  chain  has  clanked  .  .  .  with  lightning 
speed 

Their  eyes  have  met  .  .  .  and  heart 
To  heart  has  bounded  with  a  spring. 

While  they  are  yet  apart 


With  a  glad  cry,  and  beaming  glance 

Of  fond  maternal  pride. 
She  holds  her  boy  towards  his  sire  .... 

In  twain  the  guards  divide. 

He  opes  his  arms — she  fondly  clings 

Around  his  neck — she  lays 
His  child  upon  his  fettered  knee ; 
The  warm  tears  blind  his  gaze. 
"My  wife!"     "My  Wolfram  1"     "Father 
mine  I" 
Treasures  of  priceless  dole ! 
He  folds  his  arms  about  them  both — 
One  body  and  one  soul  I 

The  harem  beauties  gaze  entranced 

At  union  such  as  tiiis  : 
Their  long-chilled  hearts  melt  at  the  sight 

Of  never-tasted  bliss. 
The  Emir  does  not  bid  them  part, 

But  stands  absorbed  in  thought; 
Murmuring  by  fits,  with  folded  arms — 
"  What  wonders  love  hath  wrought !" 

Then  from  her  husband's  circling  clasp 

She  draws  herself  once  more ; 
Towards  the  Emir  holds  her  child, 

And  kneels  upon  the  floor. 
"  Pity  this  guileless  babe,  which  prays 

His  father  may  be  free : 
In  soul  and  body  we  are  one — 

Thou  would'st  not  kill  aU  three  ?" 

And  ah !  so  touching  is  her  look, 

It  holds  his  own  in  thrall. 
Till  a  tear  rises,  and  in  haste 

He  turns  to  hide  its  fall. 
Sinks  weepinglv  her  weary  head 

On  her  child  s  locks  so  bright, 
And  round  them  both  a  halo  plays 

Out  of  the  dying  light 

But  lo !  with  holy  pity  moved 

At  sight  of  her  distress, 
The  slaves  kneel  round,  and  touch  with  awe 

The  border  of  her  dress. 
The  Emir  struggles  long  .  .  .  then  cries  ; 
"  Stand  up !  thy  lord  is  fr'ee  I 
Nobly  hast  thou  redeemed  his  pledge — 

I  have  no  wife  like  thee !" 

With  warmth  he    grasps  Sir  Wolfram's 

hand — 
"  So,  Knight,  thy  waeer's  won ! 
To-day  thou'lt  be  my  nonored  guest : 

Yet  this  one  truth  thou'lt  own ; 
Confess  it  was  some  magic  spell — 
That  she'd  a  charmed  life?" 
"  Yes,  yes,  a  magic  spell,  indeed  I 
She  is  my  Christian  wife !" 
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CANNIKG'S    LITERARY    REMAINS.* 


At  the  risk  of  startling  many  of  our 
readers,  we  avow  our  conviction  that  the 
Right  Hon.  George  Canning  has  never 
been  fairly  judged  or  duly  appreciated 
by  his  countrymen.  In  Europe  and 
America,  he  symbolizes  a  policy ;  m  Eng- 
land, he  is  little  better  than  a  name. 
"  There  died  the  last  of  the  rhetoricians," 
was  the  exclamation  of  a  great  northern 
critic  and  man  of  genius.  Yet  the  bril- 
liant effusions,  the  "purple  patches,"  of 
this  so-called  rhetorician  were  underlaid 
and  elevated  by  more  thought  and  argu- 
ment than  would  suffice  to  set  up  a  host 
of  the  "  practical  men,"  who  complacently 
repeat  and  dwell  upon  the  sneer.  His 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty 
were  great  and  palpable.  For  that  cause, 
as  ho  truly  said,  he  had  surrendered 
power  at  a  period  (1812)  when  he  would 
readily  have  bartered  ten  years  of  life  for 
two  of  office.  Side  by  side  with  Huskis- 
6011,  of  whose  views  he  was  the  most  elo- 
quent exponent,  he  was  (after  Pitt)  the 
first  eminent  Torv  who  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade.  Yet  Peel,  who 
twice  over  resisted  the  progress  of  en- 
lightened opinion  till  he  could  resist  no 
longer  without  dismembering  the  empire 
or  risking  a  war  of  classes,  is  imperishably 
enshrined  in  men^s  minds  and  memories 
as  the  statesman  to  whose  welcome  al- 
though tardy  abandonment  of  lon^  che- 
rished errors  the  nation  stands  indebted 
for  Catholic  Emancipation  and  cheap 
bread. 

Canning's  death,  indeed,  was  in  eveir 
sense  of  the  word  untimely.  It  took 
place  at  the  period  most  unfavorable  for 
his  fame;  for  the  intermediate  ground 
he  had  hitherto  occupied  between  the 
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two  great  parties,  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  the  amphibious  race  of  Liberal- 
Conservatives  in  our  own  time,  had  inevi- 
tably prevented  him  from  enjoying  the 
sympathy  or  cordial  support  of  either. 
Nay,  it  had  occasionally  exposed  him  to 
the  enmity  or  suspicion  of  both,  and  he 
needed  a  year  or  two  of  power  to  inaago- 
rate  a  well-defined  policy,  and  form  a 
strong  party  of  his  own.  Nature  had 
intended  Canning  for  a  Whig.  His  opin- 
ions were  enlightened ;  his  sympathies 
were  liberal ;  and  if  he  had  been  bom  ten 
years  later,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that 
he  would  have  cast  in  his  lot  with  that 
great  party  of  refonn,  which  has  labored 
with  so  much  success,  first  in  opposition, 
and  ailerwards  in  power,  to  regenerate 
the  institutions  and  to  expand  the  policy 
of  England.  But  Mr.  Canning  entered 
public  life  at  the  moment  when  a  fierce 
Tory  reaction,  excited  by  the  monstrous 
excesses  of  the  French  Kevolution,  had 
counfounded  Liberalism  with  Jacobinism, 
and  when  Mr.  Pitt  himself  sacrifioed  to 
repression  and  to  war  the  more  enlarged 
views  with  which  he  had  entered  on  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  Bred 
in  this  school.  Canning's  impetuous  dis- 
position flung  him  into  the  tide  of  party 
at  its  flood.  His  wit  and  his  eloquence 
were  devoted  to  a  cause  which  was  Hot 
that  of  mankind ;  and  he  was  habitnaHy 
engaged  in  warfare  with  those  whose 
policy  and  whose  labors  he  misht^  in 
more  favorable  tusies,  have  applanded 
and  shared.  Towards  the  dose  of  his 
career  these  liberal  tendendeig,  which 
belonged  to  his  generous  nature,  forced 
their  way  through  the  restraints  of  party ; 
and  the  Tories,  faithful  to  their  praptice  of 
hunting  down  the  men  of  genius  whom 
accident  or  tradition  may  have  placed  at 
their  head,  became  his  bitterest  enemies 
and  harried  him  to  the  grave.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  in  the  prime  of  his  life 
and  the  heyday  of  his  lame,  the  great- 
ness of  his  talents  was  not  recognised  by 
the  Whigs;  and  that  the  brilliant  part 
he  played  from  1820  to  1827  was  map 
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liOTCd  by  the  Tories.  Our  own  honored 
ally,  Sydney  Smith  —  hand  impar  con- 
gressua — was  the  moat  formidable'  and 
persevering  of  bis  aBsailantB.  Mr,  Can- 
ning and  bis  parasites  were  the  sabjecta 
of  the  matchless  comparison  of  the  blue- 
bottle fly — "  the  bluest,  grandest,  merri- 
est, most  importuat  animal  in  existence  ;" 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  bis  celebrat- 
ed letters,  Peter  Plymley  persisted  in 
treating  Canning  as  a  mere  "joker  of 
jokes,"  and  thus  Bummcd  up  his  merits 
and  demerits  in  the  year  180?; 

"I  cftD  oolyaaj  I  have  listened  to  bim  long 
and  ofteD,  with  the  greatest  atteDlion ;  I  have 
nsed  every  exertioa  io  mjr  power  to  lake  a  fair 
measare  of  him,  and, it  appears  to  me  impoesible 
to  hear  him  upon  any  ardaOns  topic  without  per- 
ceiving tbat  lie  is  emineatty  dcGcieDt  io  thoee 
tolid  and  serious  qaalitiee,  upon  which,  and  opoB 
which  alone,  the  conftdeace  of  a  great  couotrj  can 
properlr  repose.  He  sweats,  and  labors,  and 
works  for  senae,  and  Mr.  Eliig  alwaja  eeems  to 
thiok  it  is  coming,  but  it  does  not  coma :  the 
machine  can't  draw  up  what  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  spring  :  Providence  has  made  bim  a  light- 
jesting  paraf^pb-nritiog  man,  aod  that  he  will 
remain  Io  bis  d;iog-day. 

"  Wben  fae  is  jocular,  he  is  strong  ;  when  he  \i 
serious,  he  is  like  iBamson  in  a  wig  :  any  ordinary 
nerson  is  a  match  for  him ;  a  eocg,  an  ironical 
letter,  a  barlerqae  ode,  an  attack  in  the  ncwepaper 
npon  Nicholl's  eyes,  a  smart  speech  of  twenty 
miDutee,fali  ofgroasraiEreprescnlations  and  clever 
tDnm, excellent  lan^age,a  minted  manneT.Iacky 
qnotatlon,  success  in  provoking  dull  men,  some 
half  iufoTmation  picked  an  in  Pall  Mall  in  the 
morniDg— these  are  your  friend's  cataral  weapon* ; 
all  these  things  he  can  do ;  here  I  allow  him  to  be 
truly  great;  nay,  I  will  be  jost,  and  go  still 
farther — if  he  wonld  cooflne  hiin.-)elf  to  these 
things,  atid  coosider  the  facile  and  the  playfol  to 
be  the  basis  of  his  character,  he  wonld,  for  that 
Bpeoies  of  man,  be  nniversally  'allowed  to  be  a 
person  of  a  very  good  understaadiDg  :  call  him  a 
feirislBtor,  a.  reasoner,  and  the  conductor  of  the 
aSlurs  of  a  great  nation,  and  it  seems  to  me  as 
absurd  as  if  a  batterSy  were  to  teach  bees  to 
make  booey.  Tbat  be  is  an  extraordinary  writer 
of  small  imetry,  and  a  diner-oot  of  tbe  highest 
order,  I  do  most  readily  admH.  After  George 
Selwyn,  and  perhaps  Tickell,  there  has  been  no 
snch  man  Eur  this  half  ceatory." 

Bnt  in  this  passage  our  incomparable 
friend  was  unconsciously  giving  poml  and 
currency  to  the  very  objections  often ' 
urged  against  himself  and  which  always 
are  urged  against  every  wit  or  man  of 
genius  who  has  the  misfortune  to  startle 
duUness  from  its  self-eomplaoenoy.  How 
long  did  it  not  take,  in  nis  own  case,  to 
compel  the  tuuTereal  admisaion  that  his 


I  own  exquisite  bumOr  was  tbe  finest  pro- 
i  dnot  of  sense  and  reason — the  steel  point 
j  of  the  feathered  shaft  that  went  swift 
I  and  unerring  to  the  mark  ?  At  the  same 
I  time,  we  must  make  ample  allowance 
I  for  the  asperity  which  was  conventionally 
permitted  to  combatants,  with  tongue  or, 
pen,  fiiVy  years  since.  Let  it  also  be  re- 
membered that,  if  Sydney  Smith  did  not 
spare  Canning  or  his  "  parasites,"  Can- 
ning bad.  not  spared  some  of  Sydney 
Smith's  dearest  and  most  esteemed 
friends  ;  and,  in  reviving  the  memory  of 
their  swasliing  blows  at  tbe  distance  of 
half  a  century,  we  feel  the  same  admira- 
tion for  the  wit  and  wisdom  displayed 
OQ  either  side,  irrespective  of  personal 
and  party  motives,  as  we  do  in  reverting 
■  to  Drj'den'8  portrait  of  Achitophel  or 
Pope's  sketch  of  Sporua.  In  a  retro- 
I  spectivc  view  of  satirical  literature  which 
I  throws  a  vivid  light  on  political  and  social 
I  history,  it  matters  little  whether  any 
given  specimen  of  irony  or  invective  was 
aimed  by  a  Whig  at  a  Toiy,  or  by  a  Tory 
at  a  Whig. 

The  world  is  a  jealous  world,  and  re- 
luctantly accords  the  palm  in  more  than 
one  line  of  superiority  or  walk  of  eicel- 
,  lenco  to  the  same  competitor.  If  Canning 
I  had  not  shone  in  light  literature,  or  "  small 
I  poetry,"  his  claim  to  rank  as  an  orator  of 
tbe  first  class  would  have  been  conceded 
I  long  prior  to  1608.  If  his  other  titles  to 
I  fame  had  not  subsequently  merged  and 
j  been  forgotten  in  his  career  as  a  statesman, 
I  we  should  not  now  be  under  the  necessity 
'  of  asserting  his  independent  and  distinct 
'  right  to  rank  as  a  man  of  letters  ;  for  could 
all  his  contributions  to  light  literature  be 
collected,  be  would  be  admitted  to  fall 
short  of  few  political  satirists  of  tbe  more 
fugitive  order  in  grace,  point,  or  felicity, 
and  to  equal  the  best  of  them  in  fecundity 
and  variety.     And  this  we  say  with  es- 

Eecial  reference  to  Swift ;  Sir  Charles 
[anbury  Williams,  the  author  of  Anti- 
cipation, (llckell,)  and  the  other  princi- 
pal contributors  to  the  SoUiad/ Peter 
Pindar,  Gifford,  Theodore  Hook,  and 
Thomas  More,  who,  we  think,  is  more  in- 
disputably the  first  in  this  order  of  com- 
position than  in  any  other  which  he  touched 
and  adorned, 

Tbe  importance  not  long  since  attached 
to  Latin  prosody  and  the  artistical  com- 
bination of  longs  and  shorts,  was  hardly 
exaggerated  in  the  witty  remark,  that  a 
fiJae  quantity  In  a  man  was  pretty  nearly 
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tantamount  to  a  faux  pas  in  a  woman. 
The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  would  appear, 
from  his  private  correspondence,  to  have 
been  prouder  of  his  Latin  verses  than  of 
liis  Indian  policy ;  and  the  late  Lord  Ten- 
terden  devoted  more  of  his  long  vacation 
to  the  polishing  of  his  odes  in  the  lan- 
guage and  manner  of  Horace,  than  to  the 
consolidation  of  statutes  or  preparation 
of  judgments.  In  their  younger  days, 
which  were  also  Canning's,  graceful  scho- 
larship was  a  high  social  and  literary  dis- 
tinction in  itself  But  notwithstanding 
the  brilliant  example  set  by  Sir  George 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  class  withm 
which  the  taste  and  the  capacity  for  these 
pursuits  are  still  cultivated  has  gradually 
become  more  select  than  numerous,  and 
the  fame  of  any  modem  statesman  would 
be  deemed  equivocal  if  it  required  to  be 
supported  or  enhanced  by  a  school  exer- 
cise or  a  prize  poem.  We  therefore  lay 
no  stress  on  Canning's  contributions  to 
the  Miisce  Jtkonenses  /  but  we  pause  at 
the  Microcosm^  which,  though  the  produc- 
tion of  boyhood,  contains  many  passages 
which  would  reflect  no  discredit  on  the 
most  accomplished  mind  in  its  maturity. 
The  formal  title  of  the  collected  papers 
runs  thus :  "7%e  Microcosm^  a  Periodical 
Work^  h]f  Gregory  Griffin^  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Eton,  Inscribed  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Davies.  In  two  volumes."  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  papers  after  the  manner  of  the 
Spectator^  puqlished  weekly,  (on  the  Mon- 
day,) from  Nov.  6, 1V86,  to  July  30, 1787, 
both  inclusive.  The  concluding  number 
contains  the  will  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Gre- 
gory Griffin,  by  which  he  bequeaths  "  the 
whole  of  the  aforesaid  essays,  poems,  let- 
ters, etc.,  etc.,  to  my  much-beloved  friends, 
J.  Smith,  G.  Canning,  R.  Smith,  and  J. 
Frere,  to  be  among  them  divided  as  shall 
be  hereafter  by  me  appointed,  except  such 
legacies  as  shall  be  hereafter  by  me  assign- 
ed to  other  my  worthy  and  api)roved 
friends."  Amongst  the  special  bequests 
we  find :  "  Item.  To  Mr.  George  Canning, 
now  of  the  College  of  Eton,  I  do  give  and 
bequeath  all  my  papers,  essays,  etc.,  etc., 
signed  with  B."  The  best  of  these  are 
No.  2,  on  Swearing;  Nos.  11  and  12, 
Critique  on  the  Ileroic  Poem  of  the 
Knave  of  Hearts ;  and  No.  30,  on  Mr. 
Newbery's  Little  Books,  including  a  paral- 
lel between  the  character  of  Tom  Thumb 
and  that  of  Ulysses.  Each  of  these  is  re- 
markable for  an  easy  and  abundant  flow 
of  humor,  with  (to  borrow  one  of  Dr.  John- 


son's expressions)  a  bottom  of  good  sense. 
The  subject  of  Swearing  was  judicioaaly 
chosen ;  and  its  importance  is  hightened 
with  a  comic  seriousness  which  would 
have  provoked  an  approving  smile  from 
.the  Short-faced  Gentleman,  obviously  pro- 
posed as  a  model  by  the  youthful  essayist. 
For  example : 

'^  It  18  an  old  proverbial  expreasioD,  that  'there 
go  two  words  to  a  bargain  ;'  now  I  dioald  not  a 
Tittle  admire  the  iDgenaity  of  that  calcalator  who 
coQld  deOne,  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  exactoe8i>, 
how  many  oaths  go  to  one  in  these  days :  f<Nr  I 
am  confident  that  there  is  no  basiness  carried  on, 
from  the  wealthiest  bargains  of  the  Ezcbange^  to 
the  siz-penoy  chafTerings  of  a  St  Giles's  bacntar, 
in  which  swearing  has  not  a  considerable  share. 
And  almost  every  tradesman,  '  meek  and  nmeh 
a  liar,*  will,  if  hia  veracity  be  called  in  question, 
coolly  consign  to  Satan  some  portion  of  himself, 
payable  on  demand,  in  case  his  goods  be  not  fonnd 
answerable  to  his  description  of  tJieir  quality. 

'*  Nay,  even  the  female  sex  have,  to  their  no 
small  credit,  canght  the  happy  contagion ;  and 
there  is  scarce  a  mercer's  wife  in  tbe  kingdom 
bnt  has  her  innocent  unmeaning  imprecations,  ber 
little  oaths  'softened  into  nonsense,'  and,  with 
squeaking  treble,  mincing  blasphemy  into  odsbo- 
dikins,  slittcrkins,  and  such  like,  will  '  swear  yoa 
like  a  sacking  dove,  ay,  an  it  were  any  nigfatin- 
gala*" 

It  was  Swifk,  we  believe,  who,  happen- 
ing to  be  present  when  a  party  of  acoom* 
plished  friends  were  eagerly  talking  over 
a  game  at  cards,  completed  and  presented 
them  with  an  estimate  of  the  proportion 
which  their  oaths  bore  to  the  rational  or 
intelligible  portion  of  their  discourse. 
Hotspur  tells  his  wife  that  she  swears  like 
a  comfit-maker's  wife ;  and  Bob  Acres^ 
theory  of  sentimental  swearing  must  have 
been  freshly  remembered  in  1787.  Yet 
there  is  both  novelty  and  ingenuity  in 
Canning's  mode  of  enforcing  the  same  ar- 
gument ;  and  the  recollection  of  Addison's 
commentary  on  Chevy  Chase  rather  en- 
hances the  pleasure  with  which  we  read 
his  youthful  imitator's  critical  analysis  of 
what  he  designates  the  epic  poem  begin- 
ning: 

"  The  qaeen  of  hearts 
She  made  some  tarts 
All  on  a  Bummer^s  day.** 

If  self-love  did  not  blind  the  best  of  ns 
to  our  own  errors  and  absurdities,  almost 
every  modem  editor  or  commentator  who 
has  aspired  to  emulate  the  conjecturalf 
and  oflen  happy,  audacity  of  Warborton, 
might  fancy  that  the  quiet  irony  of  the 
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following  paragraph  was  leveled  at  him- 
self : 

**  'All  CD  a  8oramer*B  day.' 

''  I  can  Dot  leave  this  line  without  remarking, 
that  one  of  the  Scribleri,  a  descendant  of  the 
famoas  Martinas,  has  expressed  his  suspicions 
of  the  text  beiog  oorrupted  here,  and  proposes, 
instead  of  '  All  on/  reading  '  Alone,'  alleging, 
in  the  favor  of  this  alteration,  the  effect  of  solitude 
in  raiding  the  passions.  But  Hiccios  Doctius,  a 
high  Dutch  commentator,  one  nevertheless  well 
ver«ed  in  British  literature,  in  a  note  of  his  usual 
length  and  learning,  has  confuted  the  argu- 
ments of  Scriblerus.  In  support  of  the  present 
reading,  he  quotes  a  passage  from  a  poem  written 
about  the  same  period  with  our  author's,  by  the 
celebrated  Johannes  Pastor,  (most  commonly 
known  as  Jack  Shepherd,)  entitled  '  An  Elegiac 
Epistle  to  the  Turnkey  of  Newgate,'  wherein  the 
gentleman  declares,  that  rather  indeed  in  compli- 
ance with  an  old  custom,  than  to  gratify  any  par- 
ticular wish  of  his  own,  he  is  going 


All  hanged  for  to  be 


Upon  that  fatal  Tyburn  tree.' 

"  Now,  as  nothing  throws  greater  light  on  an 
author  than  the  concurrence  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  Hicoius's  opinion, 
and  to  consider  the  'AlP  as  an  el^ant  expletive, 
or  as  he  more  aptly  phrases  it, '  elegans  exple- 
Uvum.' " 

There  are  several  other  papers,  from 
which,  space  perraitting,  we  should  be 
glad  to  quote;  and  although  Canning's 
are  the  gems  of  the  publication,  it  may- 
be cited  as  a  whole  to  show  how  rapidly 
the  tone,  or  what  some  may  call  the  cant, 
of  the  professional  essayist  or  critic  may 
be  caught,  and  how  effectively  it  may  be 
employed  by  the  youngest  tyro  in  the 
art.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  lads  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  can  have  thought 
out  for  themselves,  or  fully  appreciated, 
the  conclusions  they  lay  down  or  the 
canons  they  apply ;  yet  there  is  little  in 
their  writings  by  which  they  could  be 
distinguished  from  their  elders  of  the 
same  average  rate  of  talent,  except  what 
is  to  their  advantage,  namely,  their  supe- 
rior freshness  and  vivacity.  Just  so,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  best  of  our 
comedies,  commonly  supposed  to  show 
the  nicest  insight  into  life  and  manners, 
have  been  produced  by  their  respective 
authors  at  an  age  when  they  must  have 
taken  most  of  their  applauded  knowledge 
of  society  upon  trust.  We  hear  much  of 
the  intuitive  powers  of  genius,  and  it 
certainly  does  sometimes  arrive  at  sur- 
prising results  by  intellectual  processes 


which  seem  to  dispense  with  experience. 
But  examination  and  analysis  may 
possibly  suggest  a  simpler  solution, 
by  demonstrating  that  the  Knowledge  in 
question  really  amounts  to  little  more 
than  cleverness  in  tracing  character  and 
conduct  to  motives  and  springs  of  action 
which  do  least  credit  to  mankind.  "What 
knowledge  of  life  I"  exclaim  pit  and  boxes, 
when  Mrs.  Candor  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Backbite  are  turning  their  intimate  ac- 
quaintance into  ridicule,  or  when  Mirabell 
tells  Millamant  that  "  a  man  may  as  soon 
make  a  friend  by  his  wit,  or  a  fortune  by 
his  honesty,  as  win  a  woman  with  plain 
dealing  and  sincerity,"  Yet  a  diligent 
perus^  of  'works  like  Rochefoucaidd*s 
Maxims^  or  GhrammonVs  Memoirs^ 
may  supply  ample  Materials  for  the  crea- 
tion of  these  fine  gentlemen,  coquettes, 
and  scandal-mongers,  whose  conventional 
and  heartless  cynicism  derives  its  essen- 
tial piquancy  from  the  expression  and 
the  form. 

''  Broad  is  the  road,  nor  difficult  to  find. 
Which  to  the  house  of  Satire  leads  mankind  ; 
Narrow  and  unfrequented  are  the  ways, 
Scarce  found  out  in  an  age,  which  lead  to  Praise" 

We  can  hardly  say  of  Canning's  satire 
what  was  said  of  Sheridan's,  that 

*'  His  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  bright, 
Never  carried  a  heart  stain  away  on  its  blade." 

But  its  severity  was  redeemed  by  its 
buoyancy  and  geniality,  whilst  the  sub- 
jects against  which  it  was  principally  aim- 
ed gave  it  a  healthy  tone  and  a  sound 
foundation.  Its  happiest  effusions  will  bo 
found  in  the  Anti- Jacobin  which  was 
set  on  foot  to  refute  or  ridicule  the  demo- 
cratic rulers  of  Revolutionary  France  and 
their  admirers  or  apologists  in  £ngland, 
who,  it  must  be  owned,  were  occasionally 
hurried  into  a  culpable  degree  of  extrava- 

fance  and  laxity  by  their  enthusiasm, 
be  first  number  of  this  celebrated  publi- 
cation appeared  on  November  V,  1797; 
the  thirty-sixth  and  last  on  July  9,  1798. 
The  collected  numbers  in  prose  and  verse 
form  two  volumes  octavo.  The  poetry 
was  reprinted  in  a  separate  volume  in 
1799;  and  this  volume  has  since  been 
edited,  with  explanatory  notes,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Edmonds,  who  brought  acuteness, 
discrimination,  an  appreciating  spirit,  and 
the  most  exemplarv  diligence  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  task.    He  has  taken  ex- 
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traordinary  pains  to  ascertain  the  author- 
ship, whether  joint  or  several,  of  the  con- 
tributions, yet  he  had  evidently  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  himself,  and  he  certainly 
has  not  satisfied  us,  on  this  most  import- 
ant and  interesting  point.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  discrepancy  between 
the  oral  and  traditional,  the  internal  and 
the  written,  evidence.  Opposite  to  the 
title  of  each  contiibution  in  the  table  of 
contents,  Mr.  Edmonds  has  placed  the 
name  or  names  of  the  supposed  wTiter 
or  writers.  The  authorities  on  which  he 
relies  are  four :  "  Canning's  own  copy  of 
the  poetry ;  Lord  Burghersh's  copy ; 
"Wright  the  publisher's. copy ;  information 
of  W.  Upcott,  amanuensis,"  The  follow- 
ing curious  account,  printed  between  in- 
verted commas,  is  subjoined  to  the  table 
of  contents  : 

*•  Wright,  the  pablisher  of  the  Anti-Jacobin^ 
lived  at  1G9,  Piccadilly,  and  his  shop  was  the 
general  morniog  resort  of  the  friends  of  the 
ministry,  as  Debrett*s  was  of  the  Oppositionists. 
About  the  time  when  the  Anti-Jacobin  was 
cootemplated,  Owen,  who  had  been  the  pablisher 
of  Barkers  pamphlets,  failed.  The  editors  of  the 
Anti-Jacobin  took  his  hoase,  paying  the  rent, 
taxes,  etc.,  and  gave  it  up  to  Wright,  reserving 
to  themselves  the  first  floor,  to  which  a  commo- 
nication  was  opened  through  Wright's  house. 
Being  thus  enabled  to  pass  to  their  own  rooms 
through  Wright's  shop,  where  their  frequent  visits 
did  not  excite  any  remarks,  they  contrived  to 
escape  particular  observation. 

*'  Their  meetings  were  most  regular  on  Sun- 
days, but  they  not  unfrequently  met  on  other 
days  of  the  week,  and  in  their  rooms  were  chiefly 
written  the  poetical  portions  of  the  work.  What 
was  written  was  generally  left  open  upon  the 
table,  and  as  others  of  the  party  dropped  in,  hints 
or  suggestions  were  made  ;  sometimes  whole  pass- 
ages were  contributed  by  some  of  the  pcurties 
present,  and  afterwards  altered  by  others,  so  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  names  of 
the  authors. 

**  GiFFOBD  was  the  working  editor,  and  wrote 
most  of  the  refutations  and  corrections  of  the 
*  Lies,'  '  Mistakes,'  and  '  Misrepresentations.' 
The  papers  on  finance  were  chiefly  by  Pitt  :  the 
first  column  was  frequently  for  what  he  might 
send ;  but  his  contributions  were  uncertain,  and 
generally  very  late,  so  that  the  space  reserved  for 
him  was  sometimes  filled  up  bv  other  matter.  He 
only  ouce  met  the  editors  at  Wright's.  Upcott, 
who  was  at  the  time  assistant  in  Wright's  shop, 
was  employed  as  amanuensis,  to  copy  out  for  the 
printer  the  various  contributions,  that  the  authors' 
handwritmg  might  not  be  detected." 

The  editor,  speaking  in  his  own  proper 
person,  continues : 

"  For  the  above  iAteresting  particulars,  as  well 


as  for  most  of  the  names  of  the  authors,  the  public 
are  indebted  to'  the  researches  of  E.  Hawkins, 
Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum. 

**  It  is  probable,  notwithstanding  Lord  Burg- 
hersh's assertion,  that  Mr.  Hammond  did  not 
write  one  line,  certainly  not  of  verse.  With  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Wright's  appropriaition  of  particular 
passages  to  different  authors,  it  is  obviously  mere 
conjecture.  Both  Canning  and  Gififord  professed 
not  to  be  able  to  make  sucn  distribution ;  but  the 
former's  share  of  *  New  Moraiitv'  was  so  very 
much  the  largest  as  to  entitle  him*  to  be  con- 
sidered its  author." 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Edmonds  that 
almost  all  his  authorities  practically  re- 
solve themselves  into  one,  the  late  Mr. 
Upcott,  and  that  he  never  saw  either  of 
the  alleged  copies  on  which  his  informant 
relied.  As  regards  the  principal  one, 
Canning's  own,  after  the  fullest  inquiries 
amongst  his  surviving  relatives  and  mends 
Cv^'ith.  the  exception  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India)  we  can  not  discover  a 
trace  of  its  existence  at  any  period.  Lord 
Burghersh  (the  present  Earl  of  West- 
moreland) was  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  during  the  publication  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  ;  and  we  very  much  doubt  whe- 
ther either  the  publisher  or  the  amanuen- 
sis (be  he  who  he  may)  was  admitted  to 
the  complete  confidence  of  the  contribut- 
ors, or  whether  either  the  prose  or  poe- 
try was  composed  as  stated.  In  a  letter 
to  the  late  Madam  de  Girardin,  apropos 
of  her  play,  JjEcoU  des  JbitrfialisteSy 
Jules  Janin  happily  exposes  the  assump- 
tion that  good  leading  articles  ever  were, 
or  ever  could  be,  produced  over  punch 
and  broiled  bones,  amidst  intoxication 
and  revelry.  Equallv  untenable  is  the 
belief  that  poetical  pieces,  like  the  best 
of  the  Anti-Jacobiriy  were  written  in  th6 
common  rooms  of  the  confraternity,  open 
to  constant  intrusion,  and  left  upon  th^ 
table  to  be  corrected  or  completed  by  the 
first  comei'.  The  unity  of  design  discerni- 
ble in  each,  the  glowing  harmonjr  of  the 
thoughts  and  images,  and  the  exquisite 
finish  of  the  versification,  tell  of  silent  and 
solitary  hours  spent  in  brooding  over, 
maturing,  and  polishinff  a  cherished  con- 
ception ;  and  young  authors,  still  unknown 
to  fame,  are  least  of  all  likely  to  sink 
their  individuality  in  this  fasmon.  We 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  their  con- 
fidential meetings,  to  compare  notes  and 
talk  over  suggestions,  were  really  held  at 
Lady  Malmesbury's,  in  Psu-k  Place ;  and 
we  suspect  that  their  main  object  in 
going  to  Wright's  was  to  correct  thdr 
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proofs  and  see  one  another's  articles  in  ] 
their  more  finished  state.  Their  meetings, 
if  for  these  purposes,  would  be  most  re- 
^lar  on  Sundays,  because  the  paper  ap- 
peared every  Monday  morning.  The 
extent  to  which  they  aided  one  another 
may  be  collected  from  a  well-authenticat- 
ed anecdote.  When  Frere  had  completed 
the  first  part  of  the  "  Loves  of  the  Trian- 
gles," he  exultingly  read  over  the  follow- 
ing lines  to  Cannmg,  and  defied  him  to 
improve  upon  them : 

*'  Lo  I  *where  the  chimoey's  sooty  tnbe  asoeDds, 
The  fair  Tbochais  from  the  comer  beods  I  . 
Htr  coal-black  evea  apturoed,  incessant  mark 
The  eddying  smoke,  quick  flame«  and  volant  spark ; 
Mark  with  qaick  ken,  where  flashing  in  between, 
Her  much-loved  Smoke- Jack  glimmers  thro*  the 

scene; 
'Mark,  how  his  various  parts  together  tend, 
Point  to  one  purpose — m  one  object  end ; 
The  spiral  grooves  in  smooth  meanders  flow, 
Drags  the  k>ng  chain,  the  polished  axles  glow, 
"While  slowly  circumvolyes  the  piece  of  beef  bel«w:*' 

Canning  took  the  pen  and  added — 

''The   conscious  fire,  with  bickering   radiance 

burns. 
Eyes  the  rich  joint,  and  roasts  it  as  it  turns.** 

These  two  lines  are  now  blended  with 
the  original  text,  and  constitute,  we  are. 
informed  ofa  the  best  authority,  the  only 
flaw  in  Frere's  title  to  the  sole  authorehip 
of  the  First  Part.  The  Second  and  Third 
Parts  were  by  Canning. 

By  the  kindness  of  Lord  Hatherton,  we 
have  now  before  us  a  Ixftmd  volume  con- 
taining all  the  Numbers  o^  The  Anti- Ja- 
cobin as  they  originally  appeared — eight 
pages  quarto,  with  double  columns,  price 
six-pence.  On  the  fly-leaf  is  inscrioed : 
"This  copy  -belonged  to  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  and  was  purchased  at  the  sale 
of  liis  library  after  his  death,  January, 
1842.  H."  On  the  cover  is  pasted  an 
engraved  label  of  the  arms  and  name  ofa 
former  proprietor,  Charles  William  Flint, 
with  the  penciled  addition  of  "  Confiden- 
tial Amanuensis."  In  this  copy.  Can- 
ning's name  is  subscribed  to  (amongst 
others)  the  following  pieces,  T^oiich  are 
also  assigned  to  him  (along  witli  a  large 
share  in  the  most  popular  of  the  rest)  by 
the  most  trustworthy  rumors  and  tradi- 
tions :  "  Inscription  for  the  Door  of  the 
Cell  in  Newgate  where  Mrs.  Brownrigg, 
the  Prenticide",  was  confined  previous  to 
her  execution;'*  "TheJPriend  of  Human- 
ity and  the  Knife-Grinder  ^  the  Iaobb  ad- 
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dressed  "  To  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Editors  of  the  Antl^acobin  y"  "  The 
Progress  of  Man,"  (all  three  parts ;)  and 
"  New  Morality." 

With  the  single  exception  of  "The 
Friend  of  Humanity  and  the  Knife-Grind- 
er,"  no  piece  in  the  collection  is  more 
freshly  remembered  than  the  "  Inscrip- 
tion for  the  Cell  of  Mrs.  Brownrigg," 
who 

"  Whipped  two  female  prentices  to  death, 
And  bid  them  in  the  coal-hole." 

The  answer  to  "  The  Author  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Editors  of  the  Anti-Jacobin^'^'*  is 
less  known,  and  it  derives  a  fresh  interest 
from  the  fact,  recently  made  public,  that 
the  Epistle  (which  appeared  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  of  Jan.  17,  1798)  was  the 
composition  of  William  Lord  Melbourne. 
The  beginning  shows  that  the  vail  of  in* 
cognito  had  been  already  penetrated. 

**  Whoe'er  ye  are,  all  hail  \ — whether  the  skill 
Of  youthful  CaniiIno  guides  the  rancorous  quill ; 
With  powers  mechanic  far  above  his  age, 
Adapts  the  paragraph  and  fills  the  page ; 
Measures  the  column,  mends  whate*er's  amiss, 
Rejects  that  letter,  and  accepts  of  this  ; 
Or  Hammond,  leaving  his  omcial  toil, 
O'er  this  great  work  consume  the  midnight  oil — 
Bills,  passports,  letters,  for  the  Muses  quit, 
And  change  dull  business  for  amusing  wit" 

After  referring  to  "  the  poetic  sage, 
who  sung  of  Gallia  in  a  headlong  rage," 
the  epistle  proceeds : 

"  I  swear  by  all  the  youths  that  Malmesbury 
choge,* 
By  Ellis'  sapient  prominence  of  nose, 
Hy  Morpeth's  gait,  important,  proud,  and  big — 
By  Lcveson  Gower's  crop-imitaiing  vng, 
Ttiat,  could  the  powers  which  in  those  numbers 

shine, 
Could  that  warm  spirit  animate  my  line, 
Your  glorious  deeds  which  huipbly  I  rehearse — 
Your  deeds  should  live  immortal  as  my  verse ; 
And,  while  they  wondered  whence  I  caught  my 

flame. 
Your  sons  should  ..blush  to  read  their  fathers* 

shame." 

Happily  the  eminent  and  accomplished 
sons  of  these  fathers  will  smile,  rather 
than  blush,  at  this  allusion  to  their  sires, 
and  smile  the. more  when  they  remember 
from  which  side  the  attack  proceeded. 

•  » 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  eminent  per- 
sons were  chosen  by  Lord  Malmesbury  to  accompany 
.him  on  his  mission  to  Lille^  and  aflsociated  with  him 
in  the  abortive  negotiations  for  peace. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  answer,  that  whilst 
the  band  were  not  a  little  ruffled  by  this 
attack,  they  had  not  the  remotest  suspi- 
cion that  their  assailant  was  a  youth  in  his 
nineteenth  year.  Amongst  other  prefa- 
tory remarks  they  say : 

'^  We  assare  the  author  of  the  epistle,  that  the 
answer  which  we  have  here  the  honor  to  address 
to  him,  coDtainfi  oar  genuine  and  undisguised  sen- 
timenta  upon  the  merits  of  the  poem. 

*'  Oar  conjectures  respecting  the  authors  and 
abettors  of  this  performance  may  possibly  be  as 
vague  and  unfounded  as  theirs  are  with  regard 
to  the  Editors  of  the  Ant i- Jacobin.  We  are 
sorry  that  we  can  not  satisfy  their  cariosity  upon 
this  subject — but  we  have  little  anxiety  for  the 
gratification  of  our  own. 

'*  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  what  is  most  con- 
scientiously the  truth,  that  this  production,  such 
as  it  is,  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  the  attacks  that 
the  combined  wits  of  the  cause  have  been  able  to 
muster  against  the  Anti-Jacobin,** 

The  answer  opens  thus : 

**  Bard  of  the  borrowed  lyre  I  to  whom  belong 
The  shreds  and  remnants  of  each  hackneyed  song ; 
Whose  verse  thy  friends  in  vain  for  wit  explore, 
And  count  but  one  good  line  in  eighty- four  I 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  lul  hail !    Thy  bitter  smile 
Gilds  our  dull  page,  and  cheers  our  humble  toil  V 

The  "  one  good  line  "  was  "  by  Leve- 
son  Gower's  crop-imitating  wig,"  but  the 
Epistle  contains  many  equally  good  and 
some  better.  The  speculations  as  to  its 
authorship  must  have  afforded  no  slight 
amusement  to  the  writer  and  his  friends. 

The  "  Progress  of  "Man  "  is  a  parody 
on  "  The  Progress  of  Civil  Society,"  a  di- 
dactic poem,  m  six  books,  by  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  published  in  1 796.  It  was  strong- 
ly  imbued  with  the  new  philosophy,  and 
awarded  a  decided  superiority  to  the  un- 
sophisticated w^ays  of  man  in  his  savage 
or  natural  state  over  the  customs  and 
manners  (tacitly  assumed  to  be  unnatural) 
of  civilization.  Like  most  of  the  produc- 
tions mentioned  in  the  Dunciady  it  is 
now  only  redeemed  from  utter  oblivion 
by  the  poi^ant  ridicule  which  it  provok- 
ed. Mr.  Knight's  poetical  description  of 
the  universality  of  the  sexual  passion, 
which  he  described  as  "  warming  the 
whale  on  Zembla's  frozen  shore,"  is  rather 
imitated  and  amplified,  than  exaggerated, 
in  the  lines — 


Then  say,  how  all  these  thinflrs  together  tend 
To  one  great  truth,  prime  object»  and  good  eodf^ 

Equally  good  are  the  lines  in  which 
':  the  placidity  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
I  races  is  contrasted  (as  it  actnally  was  by 

Mr.  Payne  Knight)  with  the  restlessness 

of  mankind : 

*'  Firsf— to  each  living  thing,  whatever  its  kind, 
Some  lot,  some  part,  some  station  is  ssBigned. 
The  feathered  race  with  pinions  skim  the  air — 
Not  80  the  mackerel,  and  still  less  the  bear ; 
This  roams  the  fvood^  carnivorous  for  his  prej! 
That  with  soft  roe  pursues  his  watery  way  : 
This  slain  by  hunters,  yields  his  shaggy  hide ; 
That  canght  by  fishers,  is  on  Sundays  cried. 
Bat  each  contented  with  his  humble  sphere, 
Moves  unambitious  through  the  circling  year."  ' 

Part  tho  second  is  short,  and  contiuns 
little  worth  quoting,  except  the  lines  in 
which  the  gradual  growth  of  the  oanivo- 
rous  tendency  in  the  human  species  is 
traced  and  accounted  for.  The  saragc 
sees  a  tiger  devouring  a  leveret  or  a  pig, 
and  is  forthwith  smitten  with  the  desire 
to  do  likewise.  lie  first,  guided  by  in* 
stinct,  constructs  a  bow  and  arrow. 

"  Then  forth  he  fares.  Around,  in  carelen  plaji 
Kids,  pi^s,  and  lambkins  unsuspecting  stray  ; 
With  grim  delight  he  views  the  sportive  band, 
Tntent  on  blood,  and  lifts  his  mnrderoos  hand. 
Twangs  the  bent  bow — ^resounds  the  fateful  dart 
Swift- winged,  and  trembles  in  a  porker's  heart." 

The  concluding  part  is  devoted  to  Mar^ 
riage,  which  Mr.  Payne  Knight  has  treat- 
ed in  the  manner  of  Kloisa^s  fitmous  epis- 
tle to  Abelard.  After  an  invocation  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  a  glowing 
sketch  of  the  happy  absence  of  form  with 
which  connubial  rites  are  there  celebrat- 
ed, tho  parody  proceeds : 

*'  Learn  hence,  each  njmph,  whose  free  aspiring 
mind 
Europe's  cold  laws,  and  colder  customs  bind — 
Oh !  learn,  what  Nature's  genial  laws  decree — 
What  Otaheite  is,  let  Britain  be  I 
•        ......•.• 

'^  Of  WHIST  or  CRiBBAOE  mark  th*  amusing  game^— 
The  partners  changing,  but  the  sport  the  $ame. 
Else  would  the  gamester's  anxious  ardor  cool, 
Dall  every  deal,  and  stagnant  every  pool. 
— Yet  must  one  Man,  with  one  unceasinij^  Wilbi 
Play  the  long  rubbbb  of  connubial  life.*' 


Then  comes  the  inimitable  portrait  of 
Adektide,  in  "  The  Stranger :»» 


*'  Uow  Lybian  tigers^  cliawdrons  love  assails, 
And  warms,  midst  seas  of  ice,  the  melting  whales ; 
Cools  the  crimpt  cod,  fierce  pangs  to  perch  imparts, 
Shrinks  shrivelled  shrimps,  but  opens  oysters';     "  With  look  sedate,  and  staid  beyond  her  yesriy 
hearts ;  j  Jq  matron  weeds  a  Housekeeper  appears. 
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GuQ  tbat  be  Adeltude,  that  'bouI  of  vbim,' 
R«r(iT[Ded  in  practice,  and  in  manaer  prim  f 
— On  houeehuld  cares  intent,  with  man;  k  sigh 
Sbe  tunia  the  psDcake,  and  ebe  moalds  tbe  pie ; 
Melts  into  MDces  rich  the  savor;  b&m ; 
From  the  cnubed  berry  strains  the  lucid  Jam ; 
Bide  brandird  cherrieii,  b;  infugioD  slow. 
Imbibe  oen  flavor,  and  their  own  (brego, 
Sole  cordial  of  her  heart,  sole  eolace  of  faer  woe 
While  still,  respoMiTS  to  each  moarnful  moao. 
The  Baac«paii.(imiDer«  id  b  softer  tone." 

In  taking  up  Frere's  conception  o 
"  The  Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  Canning 
might  have  been  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Addison,  who  borrowed,  or 
wrested,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlev  from 
Steele.  The  second  [part  of  this  poem 
is  principally  remarkable  for  the  airy 
grace  and  fineness  of  touch  with  which 
the  abstract  is  invested  with  the  qualities 
of  the  concrete  and  sentient.  The  object 
of  afiection  to  the  rival  curves,  who  dis- 
play their  feelings  in  the  lines  we  ar 
about  to  quote,  is  "  The  Pbmnician  Cone, 
thus  mentioned  in  a  note : 

"Phantcian  Cone. — It  was  coder  this  itutpe  that 
YeoTiB  was  worshiped  in  Phoenicia.  Hr.  Higoinb 
lliiaks  that  h  was  the  Vtnun  Urania,  or  Celestial 
VfDOS ;  in  allarion  to  which,  the  Phceniciao  ^o- 
ccrs  6nt  iotrodaced  the  practice  of  preserving 
sDnr-losTca  io  bloe  or  skj- colored  paper — he  alio 
believes  that  the  conical  form  of  the  oriKioaJ  gre- 
nadier's cap  was  typical  of  tbe  lores  of  Man  aod 

Tbis  is  the  shape,  being,  or  entity, 
whose  favors  are  emulous^  sought  by 
Parabola,  Hyperbola,  and  EUipis;  like 
the  three  goddesses  contending  for  the 
apple,  and  with  eqiial  freedom  from 
prudery : 

"  And  Grst,  the  f^ir  Parabola  behold. 
Her  timid  arms,  with  virgin  blaeh,  nafold  I 
I'bongh,  on  ooe/ociu  fixed,  her  eyes  betray 
A  heart  that  glows  with  love's  rtsistleas  sway  ; 
TbDagh,clitnbingort,ghe  strives  with  bolder  grace 
KoDod  bks  tall  neck  la  clasp  her  foad  embrace, 
Still  ere  she  reach  It,  from  his  polished  side 
Her  trembling  hands  in  devions  TangmiU  glide. 

"  Not  tbns  H1FEB110L& :  with  snbllest  art 
The  blue-eyed  nantoQ  plays  her  chaogeful  part ; 
Quick  as  her  eoJijugatcd  axa  move 
Through  every  posture  of  Ininrions  bve, 
Her  sportive  limbs  with  easiest  grace  ezpand  ; 
Hercnarms  onvailed  provoke  the  lover's  band: 
Unvailed,  except  io  many  a  filmy  ray. 
Where  light  Aaifntptotu  o'er  her  bosom  play, 
Nor  touch  her  Rlowiogikin,  DOT  intercept  tbeday. 

"  Yet  why,  Ellipbib,  at  thy  fate  repioeT 
Hore  lasUog  blisB,  secarer  joys  are  thine. 


Though  to  each  Ctir  ht«  treacberons  wish  may 

stray, 
Thooeb  each,  id  tnm,  ms^  seize  a  trandent  sway, 
lis  thine  with  mitd  coercion  to  restrain. 
Twice  ronnd  his  strongling  heart,  and  biod  with 

endless  cbaio." 

Thus,  continues  the  poem,  three  di- 
rectors woo  the  young  republic's  virgin 
charms  ;  tbns  three  sister  witches  hailed 
Macbeth :  thus  three  Fates  weave  the 
woof:  thus  three  Graces  attire  Venus: 
thus  three  daughters  form  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  Leai- :  and,  lastly, 

"  So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbocm,  glides 
Tbe  Derby  dilly,  carryiog  TTtree  Iksidbs." 

When  the  Late  Mr.  O'Connell  applied 
these  celebrated  lines  to  the  present  Earl 
of  Derby,  he  made  the  dilly  carry  six  in- 
sides,  which  had  the  double  advantage 
of  describing  the  vehicle  more  accurately, 
and  of  givmg  additional  point  to  the 
joke. 

The  "  Rolliad,"  it  will  be  remembered, 
consists  of  extracts  from  a  supposed  poem, 
interspersed  with  notes  and  commentaries. 
This  plan  is  imitated  in  the  third  and  last 
part  of  "  The  Loves  of  the  Triangles," 
which  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than 
the  concluding  hnes  of  a  canto,  describing 
"  The  Loves  of  the  Giant  Isosceles,  and 
the  picture  of  the  Asses-Bridge  and  its 
several  illuatrations."  London  Bridge  is 
one  of  these  illustrations,  and  the  Bridge 
of  Lodi  another. 

"  So  tawering  Alp  1  Ihira  thy  majestic  ridge* 
Young  Freedom  gazed  on  jJiiVe  blood-stained 

Saw  ID  thi^  throngs,  conflicting  armies  msh. 
Banks  close  on  ranks,  and  sqaadrons  sqaadrons 

cra^; 
Burst  Id  bright  radiance  through  tbe  battle  storm, 
Waved  her  broad  haoda,  displaced  her  awful  form  ; 
Bode  at  ber  feet  regenerate  nations  bow. 
And    twined    the    wreath    round    Bonafabtk's 

brow." 

*  Jlp,  or  ..*^.— AridgeofmooDtaina  which 
separate  ibe  Nurth  of  lUIy  from  the  Sooth  of 
Gleroiany.  Tbey  are  evidently  primeval  and  vol- 
canic, consisting  of  granite,  toadstooe,  and  baxalt, 
and  several  other  substances,  conlaioing  animal 
and  vesetable  recrements,  and  nffurding  number- 
tesB  undocbted  proofs  of  the  iofioiie  antiquity  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  ooDsequent  bisehood  of  tbe 
Mosaic  chronology." 

It  will  be  collected  from  this  note  that 
the  momentous  question  involved  in  the 
case  of  Moses  against  Murcbison,  was 
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raised  long  before  the  ingenious  founder 
of  the  Sihuian  system  began  to  disturb 
or  affright  the  more  narrow-minded  por- 
tion of  the  clerical  body.  We  fancy, 
moreover,  that  in  young  Freedom  gazing 
from  the  majestic  ridge,  we  discern  the 
outline  of  one  of  the  tinest  apostrophes 
in  Childe  Harold: 

"  Lo,  where  the  Giant  on  the  mouotain  stands/' 

But,  to  give  every  body  his  due,  it 
should  be  added  that  two  lines  in  the 
foregoing  extract  are  suggested  by — 

"As  eorae  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm." 

The  same,  the  finest,  passage  of  "The 
Deserted  Village  "  appears  to  have  haunt- 
ed Canning  from  his  youth  upwards.  The 
concluding  lines  of  his  juvenile  poem  en- 
titled T/ie  Slavery  of  Greece  are  a  weak 
paraphrase  of  it : 

"  So  some  tall  rock  whose  bare,  broail  bosom  high 
Towers  from  the  earth,  and  braves  th'  inclement 

sky; 
On  whose  vast  top  the  blackening  deluge  pours, 
At  whose  wide  base  the  thundering  ocean  roars. 
In  conscious  pride  its  huge  gigantic  form 
Surveys  imperious  and  defies  the  storm." 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  instances  of 
unconscious  plagiarism — ^for  it  must  have 
been  unconscious — that  we  remember. 

In  the  parody,  "  the  imps  of  murder  " 
are  busily  employed  in  building  ships  for 
the  invasion  of  Eaglanrl,  whilst  to  another 
troop  is  assigned  an  equally  congenial  and 
appropriate  duty : 

**  Ye  Sylphs  of  Death  !  on  demon  pinions  flit 
Where  the  tall  Guillotine  is  raised  for  Prrr : 
To  the  poised  plank  tie  fast  the  monster's  back, 
Close  the  nice  slider,  ope  the  expectant  sack ; 
T.'ien  twitch,  with  fairy  hands,  the  frolic  pin — 
Down  falls  the  impatient  axe  with  deafening  din ; 
The  liberated  head  rolls  off  below. 
And  simpering  Freedom  hails  the  happy  blow  T' 

Lord  Jeffrey,  as  wc  are  reminded  by 
Mr.  Eilmonds,  terms  "  The  Loves  of  the 
Triangles,"  the  perfection  of  parody.  "All 
the  peculiarities,"  he  remarks,  "  of  the 
original  poet  are  here  brought  together 
and  crowded  into  a  little  space,  where 
they  can  be  compared  and  estimated  with 
ease." 

Darwin  thus  addresses  the  gnomes : 


'*  Gnome5<,  as  you  now  dissect^  with  hammers  fine. 
The  granite  rock,  the  noduled  flint  calcine; 


Grind  with  strong  arm  the  circling  Chertz  betwixt 
Your  pare  Ka— o— Una  and  Pe — ^tant--8e8  mizt." 

Tlio  authors  have  certainly  placed  in 
broad  relief  the  essential  error  of  Dr. 
Darwin's  poetic  theory,  his  mania  for  per 
sonification,  hb  wearisome  and  laughter- 
moving  trick  of  mvesting  with  the  quali- 
ties of  sentient  beings  the  entire  vegeta- 
ble creation,  as  well  as  every  alMtract 
notion,  and  aJmost  every  nonn-snbstantive 
that  crossed  his  mind.  The  tendency  of 
the  political  and  social  doctrines  with 
which  he  seasoned  his  verse,  is  also  justly 
and  pointedly  exposed.  But,  considered 
merely  as  a  parody,  Canning's  part  is 
open  to  the  obiection  that  it  occasionally 
strikes  too  high  a  key,  and  awakens  finer 
and  more  elevated  associations  than  were, 
or  could  have  been,  evoked  by  the  origin- 
al. The  cherub  crew  who  "  their  mimic 
task  pursue,"  in  "The  Loves  of  the 
Triangles,"  bear  a  much  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  sylphs  who  kept  watch  and 
ward  around  Belinda's  toilet-table,  than 
to  the  gnomes  at  work  on  "  noduled  flint." 
They  recall  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  ra- 
ther than  the  "  Loves  of  the  Plants  ;** 
and  we  can  not  accept  as  a  perfect  carica- 
ture of  Dr.  Darwin  a  production  which, 
in  so  short  a  space,  antici|>ates  Byron, 
paraphrases  Goldsmith,  and  employs, 
without  tarnishing,  the  delicate  machine- 
ry of  Pope. 

"  New  Morality"  is  commonly  remrd- 
cd  as  the  masterpiece  of  tlie  Anti-Jfaco- 
bin  /  and,  w4th  the  exception  of  a  few 
lines,  the  whole  of  it  is  by  Canning. 

It  appeared  in  the  last  Number,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  concentrated  all  his 
energies  for  a  parting  blow.  The  reader 
who  comes  from  fresh  from  Dry  den  or 
Pope,  or  even  Churchill,  will  be  disap- 
pointed on  finding  far  less  variety  of  ima- 
ages,  sparkling  antithesis,  or  condensed 
brilliancy  of  expression.  The  author  ex- 
hibits abundant  humor  and  eloquence,  bat 
comparatively  little  wit ;  if  there  bo  any 
truth  in  Sydney  Smith's  doctrine  "that 
the  feeling  of  wit  is  occasioned  by  those 
relations  of  ideas  which  excite  surprise, 
and  surprise  a/^/»6."  We  are  commonlv 
prepared  for  what  is  coming,  and  our  ad- 
miration is  excited  rather  by  the  justness 
of  tlie  observations,  the  elevation  of  the 
thoughts,  and  the  vigor  of  the  style,  than 
by  a  startling  succession  of  flashes  of 
fancy.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  same  mig^ht 
be  said  of  Juvenal,  and  the  best  ofms 
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English  imitators,  Jobnson,  we  leave  am- 
ple scope  for  praise  ;  and  "  New  Moral- 
ity "  contains  passages  which  have  been 
preserved  to  our  time,  and  bid  fair  to 
reach  posterity,  by  their  poetry  and  truth. 
How  often  are  the  lines  on  Candor  quot- 
ed in  entire  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of 
their  author : 

'* '  Macb  may  be  said  on  both  sides.' — Hark,  I 
hear 
A  well-known  voice  that  mnrmars  in  my  ear — 
The  voice  of  Gandor.    Hail  I  most  solemn  sage, 
Thon  driveling  virtue  of  this  moral  age, 
Candor,  which  softens  party's  headlong  rage. 
Candor,  which  spares  its  foes ;  nor  e'er  descends 
With  bigot  zeal  to  combat  for  its  friends. 
Candor,  which  loves  in  see-saw  strain  to  tell 
Of  acting  foolishly,  bat  meaning  well ; 
Too  nice  to  praise  by  wholesale,  or  to  blame, 
Convinced  that  all  men's  motives  are  the  same ; 
And  finds,  with  keen  discriminating  sight, 
Black*s  not  so  black — nor  wnrrE  so  vei^y  white. 

" '  Fox,  to  be  sore,  was  vehement  and  wrong : 
But  then,  Pitt's  words,  you'll  own,  were  rather 

strong. 
Both  most  l^  blamed,  both  pardoned ;  'twas  jost 

so 
With  Fox  and  Pitt  full  forty  years  ago  I 
So  Walfole,  Pultenet  ;  factions  in  all  times 
Have  had  their  follies,  ministers  their  crimes.' 

"  Give  me  th'  avowed,  th'  erect,  the  manly  foe. 
Bold  I  can  meet — perhaps  may  tarn  his  blow  ; 
But  of  all  plagaea,  good  Heaven,  thy  wraUi  can 

send. 
Save,  save,  oh  I  save  me  from  the  Candid  Friend  P 

After  reading  these  lines,  we  readily 
make  up  our  minds,  at  the  author's  bid- 
ding, to  distrust  the  next  person  who  at- 
tempts to  mitigate  our  censure  or  our 
praise ;  although  we  may  be  really  giving 
full  indulgence  to  a  prejudice,  which  a 
very  small  allowance  of  Christian  charity, 
self-examination,  or  genuine  unsophisticat- 
ed candor,  would  correct.  The  danger- 
ous tendency  of  the  doctrine  is  imme- 
diately afterwards  shown  by  its  applica- 
tion : 

"  I  love  the  bold  ancomproroising  mind. 
Whose  principles  are  fixed,  whose  views  defined : 
•  •  •  .  *  .  . 

Who  owns,  when  Traitors  feel  th'  avenging  rod, 
Jost  retribation,  and  the  hand  of  God ; 
Who  hears  the  groans  throagh  Olmutz'  roofs  that 

ring, 
Of  him  who  mocked,  misled,  betrayed  his  king — 
Hears  onappalled,  though  Faction's  zealots  preach. 
Unmoved,  onsoftened  by  FrrzpATBicK's  Speech." 

So,  to  show  defiance  of  canting  candor, 
we  are  required  to  hear  unmoyed  the 
groans  of  a  pure-minded  and  well-inten- 
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tioned,  however  mistaken,  patriot  in  a 
foreign  prison.    According  to  M.  Guizot, 
(in  ms  Memoirs,)  Charles  X.  observed 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  that  the 
only  two  persons  who  had  not  changed 
since  1789  were  Lafayette  and  himself. 
Early  in  his  revolutionary  career,  the  gen- 
eral was  nicknamed  the  Grandison  Crom- 
well.   Brave,  honest,  consistent,  but  vain, 
weak,  and  credulous,  he  was  little  better 
than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  play- 
ed so  conspicuous  a  part.    We  can,  tnere- 
fore,  understand  the  refusal  of  sympathy 
to  such  a  man  when  he  is  punished  by 
exile  for  having  been  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  social  order  and 
rational  freedom.     But  to  exult  in  his  im- 
prisonment and  separation  from  his  wife, 
IS  to  prove  how  easily  party  prejudice 
may  be  confounded  with  ^^  innate  sense  of 
right,"  and  how  necessary  it  is  for  the 
best  of  us  to  probe  our  Ukings  and  dis- 
likings  to  their  source. 

Ten  lines  on  the  British  oak  have  been 
traditionally  attributed  to  Pitt : 

^  So  thine  own  oak,  by  some  fair  streamlet's  side 
Waves  its  broad  arms,  and  spreads  its  leafy  pride, 
Towers  from  the  earth,  and  rearing  to  the  skies 
Its  conscioQS  strength,  the  tempest's  wrath  defies  : 
Its  ample  branches  shield  the  fowls  of  air. 
To  its  cool  shade  the  panting  herds  repair. 
The  treacherous  current  works  its  noiseless  way. 
The  fibres  loosen,  and  the  roots  decay  ; 
Prostrate  the  beaateons  roio  lies ;  and  all 
That  shared  its  shelter,  perish  in  its  fall." 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  fixed  maxim 
with  the  controversialists  of  those  days  to 
consider  all  who  were  not  with  them  as 
against  them,  and  this  satire  denounces 
with  indiscriminating  severity  all  who,  at 
home  or  abroad,  on  the  political  or  lite- 
rary arena,  had  manifested  the  slightest 
leaning  towards  the  new  philosophy,  or 
were  even  in  habits  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  its  votaries.  It  is  also  rather  start- 
ling, contrasted  with  modern  amenities, 
to  find  "Neckar's  fair  daughter,"  who 
said  she  would  give  all  her  fame  for  the 
power  of  fascinating,  introduced 


^  StaSl,  the  Epicene  I 
Bright  o'er  whose  flaming  cheek  and  pnrple  nose 
The  bloom  of  young  desire  unceasing  glowa" 

Nor,  much  as  Talleyrand's  reputation 
has  declined  of  late  years,  and  low  as  his 
political  honesty  stood  at  all  times,  would 
any  thing  be  now  thought  to  justify  such 
a  diatribe 
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''  Where  at  the  blood- staiDed  board  expert  be 
plies, 
The  lame  artificer  of  fraud  and  lies  ; 
He  with  the  mitred  head  and  cloven  heel — 
Doom^  the  coarse  edge  of  Rewbelt/s  jests  to  fed ; 
To  stand  the  plftyfnl  boffet,  and  to  hear 
The  frequent  ink-stand  whizzing  past  his  ear ; 
While  all  the  five  Directors  lauiih  to  see 
*  The  limping  priest  so  deft  at  his  new  ministry.'  *' 

According  to  a  current  story,  Rewbell, 
exasperated  by  Talleyrand's  opposition  at 
council,  flungan  inkstand  at  his  head,  ex- 
claiming :  "  F7^  Emigre^  tu  ri^as  pas  le 
sen^  plus  droit  que  le  pied.^^  In  the  center 
of  the  troop  who  arc  introduced  singing 
the  praises  of  Lepaux,  were  inconsider- 
ately placed  a  ffroup  of  writers,  who,  with 
equal  disregard  of  their  respective  pecu- 
liarities and  opinions,  were  subsequently 
lumped  together  as  the  Lake  School : 

"  And  je  five  other  wandering  bards,  that  move 
In  sweet  accord  of  harmony  and  love, 
Coleridge  and  Southry,  Lloyd,  and  Lamb  &  Co., 
Tune  all  your  mystic  harps  to  praise  Lepaux  ! '' 

Talfourd,  in  his  i//e  of  Lamb^  justly 
complains  of  Elia's  bemg  accused  of  new 
theories  in  morality,  which  he  detested, 
or  represented  as  offering  homage  to  "  a 
French  charlatan  of  whose  existence  he 
had  never  heard."  In  allusion  to  the 
same  passage,  Southey  writes  to  the  late 
Mr.  Cliarles  Wynn,  August  15th,  1798 : 

**  I  know  not  what  poor  Lamb  has  done  to  be 
croaking  there.  What  I  think  the  worst  part  of 
the  Anti- Jacobin  abuse  b  the  lumping  together 
men  of  such  opposite  principles  ;  this  was  stupid. 
We  should  have  all  been  welcoming  the  Director, 
not  the  Theophilanthrope.  The  conductors  of 
the  Anti-Jacobin  will  have  much  to  answer  for 
in  thus  inflaming  the  animosities  of  this  country. 
They  are  laboring  to  produce  the  deadly  hatred 
of  Irish  faction  ;  perhaps  to  produce  the  same 
end.'' 

The  drama  of  "The  Rovers,"  or 
"Double  Arrangement,"  was  written  to 
ridicule  the  German  Drama,  then  hardly 
known  in  this  country,  except  through  the 
medium  of  bad  translations  of  some  of  the 
least  meritorious  of  Schiller's,  Goethe's, 
and  Kotzebue's  productions.  The  parody 
is  now  principally  remembered  by  Roge- 
ro's  song,  of  which,  Mr.  Edmonds  states, 
the  first  five  stanzas  were  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning. "  Having  been  accidentally  seen, 
previously  to  its  publication,  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
ue  was  so  amusea  with  it  that  lie  took  a 
pen  and  composed  the  last  stanza  on  the 
spot."  To  save  our  readers  the  trouble 
of  reference,  we  quote  it  entire ; 


*'  Whene*er  with  haggard  eyes  I  vieir 
This  dungeon  that  I*m  rotting  io, 
I  think  of  those  companions  trae 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  17 — 
— Diversity  of  Gk>tt{Dgen — 
— niversity  of  Gpttiogen. 

II. 

'*  Sweet  kerchief,  checked  with  heftvenly  Uoe, 
Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in ! 
Alas  I  Matilda  then  was  tnie  I 
At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U — 
— niversity  of  €K}ttlngeo— 
— niversity  of  Gtottingen. 

in. 

<<  Barbs  1  Barbs  !  alas  I  how  swift  yoa  flew 
Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in  I 
Ye  bore  Matilda  from  mv  view ; 
Forlorn  I  languished  at  the  U— 

— niversity  of  Gottingen— 
— niversity  of  Gettingen. 

IV. 

"  This  faded  form  I  this  pallid  hoe  ! 
This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  io, 
My  years  are  many — they  were  few 
When  first  I  entered  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gk>ttiogen — 
— Diversity  of  Gottingen. 

v. 

"  There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew« 

Sweet,  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen  I 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  ta — 
— tor,  law  professor  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 
— niversity  of  Gottingen. 

VI. 

"  Sun,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world,  adiea, 
That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in : 
Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water  gm — 
— el,  never  shall  I  see  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 
— niversity  of  Gottiogeo." 

Canning's  reputcds  hare  in  "  The  Rov- 
ers'' excited  the  ^unreasoning  indignationi 
and  provoked  the  exaggerated  censure,  of 
a  man  who  has  obtained  a  world-wide  re- 
putation by  his  historical  researches,  most 
especially  by  his  alleged  skill  in  separating 
the  true  Irom  the  fabulous,  and  in  nllingnp 
chasms  in  national  annals  by  a  process 
near  akin  to  that  by  which  Cnvier  infer* 
red  the  entire  form  and  stractnre  of  an 
extinct  species  from  a  bone.  The  fbUow- 
ing  passage  is  taken  from  Niebuhr's  JSfb- 
tory  of  the  Period  of  the  SevoltUumj 
(published  from  his  Lectiires,  in  two  Tol- 
umes,  in  1845 :) 
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"  GuiDbg  was  at  that  tiine  (1807)  at  the  bead 
of  foreigD  offiun  in  Baglaud.  Higtorj  will  not 
form  the  saioejiidKiiieiitof  him  as  that  formed  bj 
coDtemponfies.  He  bad  great  talenU.  but  was 
Dot  a  gKAt  Btateeman ;  he  waa  oce  of  tbose  per- 
B008  nho  distinguish  tbemselres  aa  the  Fi^aim  of 
political  heroes.  He  Was  highly  occompliabed  to 
the  tno  claMical  laagaagea,  bat  vithoat  being  a 
learoed  scholar.  He  was  eapeciallj  oooverrant 
with  OreeV  writers.  He  had  likewise  poetical 
taleot,  bat  odIj  for  satire,  At  firec  he  bad  joiDed 
the  leaders  of  oppositioo  against  Pitt's  ministry ; 
Lord  Orej,  wbo  perceived  his  ambition,  advised 
him,  half  in  Joke,  to  join  the  mitiisterB,  as  he 
would  make  his  fortnne.  He  did  so,  and  waa  em- 
ployed to  write  articles  for  the  newBpBperB,  aod 
satirical  veraea,  which  were  often  directed  against 
his  former  benefactors. 

"  Throogh  the  ioflaeQoe  of  the  ministers  be 
came  into  Parliament.  So  long  as  the  great  elo- 
qaence  of  former  times  lasted,  and  the  great  men 
were  alive,  his  talAnt  was  admired ;  bat  older  per- 
sons bad  ao  great  pleasare  io  bis  petnlaot  epi- 
grammatic eloqaence  aod  his  joke#,  which  were 
often  in  bad  taste.  He  joined  the  Society  of  the 
AotiJacohiDS,  which  defended  every  thing  con- 
nected with  existing  inetitaiians.  This  society 
pnblisbed  a  joomal,  in  which  the  most  honored 
names  of  foreign  conniries  were  attacked  in  tbe 
moat  scandalous  maoner.  German  literatare  was 
at  that  time  little  kgowa  in  England,  and  it  was 
associated  there  with  the  ideas  of  Jacobioism  and 
revolation.  Canning  then  published  in  the 
Anli- Jacobin  the  most  shamefal  paaqninade 
which  was  ever  written  against  Germaoy,  ander 
the  title  of  '  Matilda  Fotiingeo.'  GOttingeo  is 
described  in  it  as  the  sink  of  all  infamy  ;  profes- 
sors and  students  as  a  gang  of  miscreaots  ;  iicen- 
tiooBoess,  incest,  and  atheism  as  the  charscter  of 
the  German  people.  Snch  was  Canning's  begin- 
ninjT ;  he  was  at  al!  events  nsefnl ;  a  sort  of  poli- 
tical Coffiack." —  GtsiMchte  da  Zeitallert  dar 
Rtvolvtian,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 

"  Here  am  I,"  exclaimed  Raleigh,  afler 
vainly  trying  to  get  at  the  rights  of  a 
sqnabble  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Tower, 
"  employed  in  writing  a  true  history  of 
the  world,  when  I  can  not  ascertain  the 
truth  of  what  happens  under  my  own 
window."  Here  is  the  great  restorer  of 
Roman  history— who,  by  the  way,  prided 
himself  on  Ms  knowledge  of  England — 
hurrying  into  the  strangest  misconception 
of  contemporary  events  and  personages, 
and  giving  vent  to  a  series  of  depreciatory 
misstatements  without  pausing  to  veri^ 
the  assumed  groundwork  of  his  patriotic 
vrath.  His  description  of  "  the  most 
ahamefal  pasquinade,"  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  very  title,  prove  that  he  had  never 
seen  it.  If  he  had,  he  would  also  have 
known  that  the  soene  is  lud  at  Weimar, 
t]Ot'«tG&ttiDg«a;  and  that  the  satire  ie 
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almost  exclusively  directed  agiunst  a  por- 
tii^m  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  his  coun- 
try, \i'biGh  all  rational  admirers  must  ad- 
mit to  be  indefensible.  The  scene  in 
"  The  Rovers,"  in  which  the  rival  hero- 
ines, meeting  for.  the  first  time  at  an  inn, 
gwL'.ir  eternal  friendship  and  embrace,  is 
|)i>3iiively  a  feeble  rejection  of  a  scene 
in  Goethe's  Stella  and  no  anachronism 
c:iii  exceed  that  in  Schiller's  Cabal  uiid 
I,u:}"\  when  Lady  Milford,  after  declar- 
ing; lierself  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Noitiilk  who  rebelled  against  Queen  Eli- 
?.alR'lli,  is  horrified  on  finding  that  the 
j^'wcls  sent  her  by  the  Grand  Duke  have 
been  purchased  by  the  sale  of  7000  of  his 
subjiK'ts,  to  be  employed  in  the  American 

jViuongst  the  prose  contribntions  to  the 
Aiiti-.Tacobin,  there  is  one  in  which,  in- 
dcpeTidently  of  direct  evidence,  the  pecu- 
liar humor  of  Canning  is  discernible — the 
jtretetided  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Friitids  of  Freedom  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern.  The  plan  was  evidently 
■iiiggested  by  Tickell's  "  Anticipation,"  in 
which  the  debate  on  tbe  Address  at  the 
k>j'(-nirig  of  the  Session^  was  reported  be- 
foi'C'liLind  with  such  surprising  foresight, 
I  tliat  Homc  of  the  speakers,  who  were  thus 
li  I  re  stalled,  declined  to  deliver  their  me- 
i]it;it.<,'d  orations. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Free- 
Joni,  Erskine,  whose  habitual  egotism 
could  hardly  be  caricatured,  is  made  to- 
ptTor.'ite  as  follows : 

"  Mil  Ebskinb  condnded  by  recapitnlating,  in 
n  Btraio  of  agonising  and  impressive  eloqnence, 
the  sevEral  more  prominent  heads  of  his  speech  : 
ik  liiid  beea  a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  and  had  a  sou 
at  Winchester  Scbool—be  bad  been  called  by 
iipeclal  retainers,  daring  the  aammer,  into  manv 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  conntry-^traTef- 

*  ll  i?  surprising  Ih&t  the  satirist's  attention  wafi 
not  iiitracted  to  the  scene  in  Sltlla,  in  nliich  one 
ullln'  licroinea  describes  the  rapid  growth  of  her  pas- 
si'in  til  Its  object:  "I  Icnow  not  if  you  observed  that 
j-iiii  hiid  enchained  my  interest  ftum  tbeSratmomem 
'if  our  first  meeting.  I  at  least  soon  becsme  aware 
th:it  )-Diir  eyes  sought  mine.  Ahf  Fernando,  then 
my  uiiple  brought  the  music,  jou  took  your  violin, 
Hu.l,  03  you  ployed,  my  eyes  rested  upon  yo«  free 
from  care.  I  itudied  e»ery  fwiture  ot  your  6oe ; 
iiucJ,  duruig  aa  unexpected  pause,  you  W'^'^'^  your 
eyes  upon— upon  me  I  Tliey  met  mine  I  How  I 
hlusliid.  how  I  looked  away  I  You  observed  it, 
I'V  n^iindo ;  for  from  that  moment  I  felt  that  you 
looked  oftoner  over  your  muaic-book,  often  jdayed 
nut  (>r  [line,  to  tho  disturbance  of  my  uncle.  Every 
iiolB,  Pemondoy  wont  to  my  bean.  It  ivaa  the 
*  ■     "     er  felt  in  my  Kfe." 
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iog  obleflj  in  poet-chaises— be  felt  himself  called  The  wit  and  fun  of  these  imitatioDS  are 
upon  to  declare  that  his  poor  facultiea  were  at  the  undeniable ;  and  their  injustice  is  equallj 
aeryloe  of  his  oountrr— of  the  free  and  enlightened   g^     Erskine,  with  all  his  egotism,  was 

^^\^l  *Ji!.^  ^•"^•""^^"^i'^kJT  "^  !!r  p!S~^^  and  remains  the  greatest  of  Sglish  advo- 
aiood  in  the  eye,  indeed  in  the  hand,  of  God— -to  ^.^  ,  j^  ^^^^^^a  ^^a  4^^^^  «Ka  *:«1a 
whom  (in  tfie  pit^ce  of  the  company  and  ^^f^:  He  stemmed  and  turned  the  Ude 
waiters)  ho  solemnly  appealed— he  was  of  noble,  which  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  roost 
perhaps,  Royal  Blood— he  had  a  boose  at  Hamp-  valued  of  opr  free  mstitutions  m  1794; 
stead  —was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  and  (we  say  with  Lord  Brougham)  ^be- 
tlioroQgh  and  radical  Reform— his  pamphlet  bad  fore  such  a  precious  service  as  thia,  well 
f^>no  ihronffh  thirty  editions  skipping  alternately  may  the  lustre  of  statesmen  and  orators 
the  odd  and  eren  nombers— be  loved  the  Consti-  '^  |p  „  Mackintosh  was  preeminent. 
lution.  to  which  he  would  chng  and  grapple-and  f  dbtuiffuished  bv  the  compreliensiTenesB 
he  wa«  clothed  with  the  infirmities  of  mans  na-  v  ^»tiii^w«Mcx*  ^j%.u%:  ^^UM^,  «,»«.«  «»^ 
turv-he  would  apply  to  the  present  French  and  moderation  ot  his  ^ews ;  nor  oonld 
ruloT*  (parUcularly  Barius  and  Rkibbl)  the  any  man  be  less  disposed  by  temper,  ha- 
words  of  the  poet :  bits,  or  pursuits  towards  revolutionary 

courses.     His  Lectures  on    the  Law  of 

•  Be  to  their  fi^ults  a  little  blind ;  Nature  and  Nations  were  espedaUy  di- 

Be  to  their  virtues  very  kiiKl  ^^  ^^     5„^^  ^^^  ^^^  morality  in  gene. 

Lot  all  their  wavs  be  unconnned.  ,        j^--^   j    •  ,      r*  !•*•  ^i    r..  .s        i^ 

And  clap  the  p^ock  od  their  mind:'       ^^  .>°?  ^'odwin's    PohUc.1   JosUoe   m 

particular. 
And  for  these  reasons,  tliankinf?  the  gentlemen        At   a  long  subsequent  period,  (1807 J 
w  ho  had  done  him  the  honor  to  drink  his  beftlth.    Canniut;,  when  attacked  in  Parliament  for 
ho  should  projwse' Mkhlix,  rW /u(*  J/mu.vr  <;/^  [lis  ghaVe  in  the  Anii^acobin,  declared 
JxMv:t.  «iiU  Ttkal  hi,  Juri,,    •  I  ^j^^j  ..  t^^,  f^j^  ^^  ^y^^^^  fo^  jl3  character 


^^Vr  i\^*  *r^^"^  wtabli^hmems,  prx>oeods  ^^^^  ^.j,^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^„ 

^  ;th  knullmg  animation  :  ^^j^^,^  ^,,^^^ ^  ^  ^^^^  mnsweraWe  for  tke 

-  •  TTww  o«r  intarts  shall  be  taiuht  to  lisp  in  '^T^''?  ^^^'  i'-^l'  associates :  and  the  HcflDse 

t<rAr  acvwu  tbe  KevoIuti.Hsarv  iUmc— the:*  ^^*    *^^  Antt-JicobtH   gare  senoiis  and 

;:b  wKAihs  of  BtrtW.  ard  oak.  and  pooUr,  woll-tour.drd  otfecse  to  many  who  shared 


,s:^i  vine,  aad  olive,  and  cvrr«s.  ari  ivv  ;  w::h  i:*  opir.i.'^r.s  and  wished  weJl  to  its  pfO- 

v:.«!t»t»aDdnw«,  aad  dafv^tls  acddasd<l:.>csic  iVis<:d   obxvt       In  Wilberforce*8    DiaiJ 

cur  b*B<^  w>>  will  $«>nar  iwwci  to  cfcilcbooc.  for  May  'iS.  IT??,  we  find:  "Pitt,  Cteih 

arv:  maabvvd.  aad  oid  ^  a=^  vir?ia::v.  *::a  .^^      ^:^^  p,.  ^^^  Arden  came  in  late  to 

wo3ADboiM.  and  whSowbvvd  :  ba:.  above  au.  to  ;■  ,;, .,      j  ,.."/.v  . :  i--*««:«^  ^^  :«-«-.--«— 

*  ot  .isriV.;>.o^.     Cv>4end^m  ma  JBMh 

TV^V-v^a.  v::owvi;xse«.' «v  cK^v  iT'^i'  f  :r-.:ni  compLuns  bitteriy  of 


b\^  Ne  vV.vmd.    TJie  M»^r.^Tv:a«i  i>f  iSoVyrc^  :r..  v^u:u: :   .:>  i^wm*^  ^iTen  by  the  ifl» 

•J^^.TU  »av  f>>c  :>«  vase  i*:yr4:\*r.d  0"»u-"CAruri;  r*-/.;.vos.'i  c:  r.^  cany  liie.  and  aska  with 

*-\l  «wsiS<  occ:^i:s;  :vav  yif,  Sf  rr.%\vj:t\:  ;  V.:  rx:i>.^r^  '  I>  i:  *.:Tpri*ii:ir  that  many  good 

t>^f  bocr  »  rv*:  ^  d»ur: ;'  T^t^v; :-?'».;:  cclr  ::u^::  rviiiaL-tO  Ivsiir^r  than  perhaps  thsy 


*«rrtv  u-  ac»t^fra^?  i?-  ard  :Sf  N\x\!  o/  vi:r:rv=  .-h- rwist^  *v^-.i  have  done,  adrene  to  a 

*u-ria.ais:S  *^^  ^  «^=^  *«.  »i^  ;*^;  -\»"  roL-uv  w  ioh  i:Cv>sirao?d  and  openly  n- 

S :»  I  j^l  >f^c  $&ru-i.  5^>r  $«Yr<v.  >>r  «urt  '"*Tr''^t-*^  -  .       »^  « .  . 

a^iiv  wb<ww  itt:v  A:>i    xi  ?a  >.hi  smv  t.mw        M*.  hv:n:>.:o.>  s*vj  i£a:  Pht  got  fi^sW 


w;\     Mv  *T«u>wk  3T  >,.v  ;>fc;'^  aTvai^^Mrctf^  oriv'^  ar..:   liu   ;r:-*  raC>tK-aUMi 

f^<««C-  wVrc^c  to  art  or  %*  j*:"^.  1  •»*\  .a?*—  vvr.;i-::ied  a;  :ri'e  ^.i^esucB  of  the 

«;:k  lU>iri*x.\  :»  iSf  V>:-vi  c*  •::i  Sr'^xx  v*c  M  -*i*:<*r     1:  ^  >:«  :IzIik(^r  thst  Camtaig^ 

^r.v  JVMIP  .>»:»  :'-.'Or  c(Rrv-<«  r    -   ;^  t-o  ;,.  *  ^i'  >    ":%  ^    V        ^        V^^ 
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aiy  career  can  erer  be  nmted  vith  tbat  of 
the  daily  or  weeUey  jonrnalist,  without 
oompromi^g  one  or  both.  At  all  eventa, 
the  original  AntiJacobin  closed  with  the 
namber  oontaining  "  New  Morality,"  and 
Oanning  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
monthly  review  started  nnder  the  same 
name. 

During  the  Addington  admlaistration, 
his  mnae  was  more  than  ordinarily  fertile,  i 
as  we  had  recently  occasion  to  remark  in 
commenting  on  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  | 
Pitt  and  hia  friends  in  the  transactions  of 
that  period.  Besides  the  celebrated  song  ' 
of  "  the  Pilot  that  weathered  the  Storm,"  ' 
composed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Pitt 
Club,  he  poured  forth  sqnib  after  squib 
against  "  The  Doctor,"  interspersed  with 
an  occasional  hit  at  the  indifference,  real 
or  aBSumed,  of  Rtt.  The  eitreme  eager- 
ness displayed  by  Canning  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  heaven-bom  minister,  aa  well 
as  the  independent  tone  he  assumed  in 
bis  remonstrances  with  his  chief,  may  be 
learned  from  Lord  Maltnesbury't  Me-  | 
motri.  The  best  of  his  satirical  effusions  | 
against  Addington  appeared  in  a  news- 
paper called  Tfie  Oracle,  which  is  al- 1 
Inaed  to  by  Lord  Grenville  in  a  letter  of  i 
June  14,  1803,  as  showing  a  disposition  I 
togo  go  trver  to  the  Government  aide. 
""Son  will  see  that  'Hie  Oracle  Philip-  ; 
pizes,  and  probably  for  the  same  reasons  < 
tbat  produced  that  effect  of  old."  They 
are  reprinted  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Public 
joumaia  for  1803  and  1804.  As  this 
has  become  a  scarce  and  not  easily  acces- 
dble  compilation,  we  shall  extract  a  por- 
tion of  the  less  known  squibs  which  the 
concurrent  voices  of  contemporaries  as- 
Bign  to  Canning.  To  him  ondoubtedly 
bdongs  the  song : 

"  How  blest,  bow  Srin  die  itatenaan  standB, 
(HiiD  DO  loir  intrigae  ghall  move,) 

Circled  by  futbral  kindrtd  banda. 
And  propped  by  fond  /rattmai  love  I 

■■  When  hill  speecbes  bobble  vilely, 
What    '  Hear  hinu  /*    burst    from  Brother 

Hiley; 
When  bis  folleriog  period!  Ug, 
Bark  to  the  cheeis  of  Brother  Brag  1" 

His  delicate  play  of  fancy  may  be  traced 
in  the  concluding  lines  of"  Good  Inten- 
tions :" 
x  '  Tirere  best,  no  doabt,  the  troth  to  tell. 

Bat  itill,  good  soul,  be  meant  n>  vidl  f 

OUiOTi,  with  Deoromantic  skill. 

Hay  bead  men'^  purioni  to  thdr  wDl, 
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Raise  with  dark  speHa  the  tardy  loan. 

To  shake  tbe  venotiiig  ContnVt  throne ; 

Id  thee  DO  msEic  arts  sorprife, 

No  tricks  to  cheat  our  woDderingefes ; 

On  tbee  shall  do  gnspiciou  fall, 

or  slight  of  hKud,  or  cop  and  hall ; 

E'en  Toes  mnet  own  tb;  spotlesa  fame, 

UDbraixled  with  a  amjurer'*  name .' 

Ne'er  sbali  th;  virtaoos  Ihonghta  oonspire 
To  wrap  majeatic  Thames  in  fire  !  ' 

And  if  tbat  black  and  nitroua  grain, 
Wbich  strews  tbe  fields  witb  thoosaoda  alaio, 
Slept  Qodiscovered  ;et  in  earth — 
Thou  ne'er  hadat  CEMsed  the  moDBtrona  birtb, 


Hail  then— on  nhom  oar  State  ia  leaoiDg  t 
0  Uiaicrter  of  mildeat  meaning ! 
Blest  with  anch  virtues  to  talk  big  on. 
With  Bncb  a  head,  (to  bang  a  wig  on.) 
Head  of  wisdom — soal  of  candor — 
Happ7  Britsio's  guardian  gander. 
To  rescue  IVom  th'  invading  Gaid 
Her '  commerce,  credit,  capital  1 ' 
While  Rome's  great  goose  could  save  alone 
One  Oapitol — of  aeDseleaa  atone." 


Was  it  possible  to  say  more  conrteonsly 
of  a  statesman  that  he  was  no  conjoror, 
and  that  he  would  never  have  set  the 
Thames  on  fire,  nor  have  discovered  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  although  quite 
competent  to  rival  the  feathered  savors  of 
the  Capitol  ?  The  changes  are  rung  on  the 
Doctor  with  inexhaaatn)!e  versatility,  as 
in  the  happy  parody  of  Douglas: 

"  My  name's  (A*  Tioaor :  on  the  Berkabire  billa 
My  father  purged  bia  patieota — a  wise  man  ; 
Whose  constant  care  was  to  ioerease  bia  store 
And  keep  hia  eldest  sod— ^myself— at  boma 
Bat  I  bad  heard  ot  politics,  and  longed 
To  sit  witbia  the  Oommons'  House,  and  get 
A  place :  and  Inck  gave  what  my  aire  denied." 

"  Ridicule,"  writes  Lord  Chesterfield, 
"  though  not  founded  upon  truth,  will 
stick  for  some  time,  and  if  thrown  by  a 
skillliil  hand,  perhaps  forever."  Nick- 
names are  serioaa  matters,  even  in  a  grave 
conntry  like  England.  In  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  time,  Addington  is  almost 
invariably  mentioned  as  the  Doctor ;  and, 
as  we  stated  in  a  recent  Number,  Lord 
Holland  quotes  the  old  Lord  Liverpool  as 
having  "justly  observed  that  Addmgton 
was  laughed  out  of  power  and  place  by 
the  beau  monde."  Prior  to  the  Refoi-m 
Bill,  what  old  Lord  Liverpool  must  have 
meant  by  the  beau  monde,  namely,  the  fine 
gentlemen  (including  the  leading  wits 
and  orators)  who  congregated  at  the  clubs 
in  St.  James's  Street,  exercised  a  degree 
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of  influence  which  may  sound  strange  to 
politicians  of  our  day.  Yet  a  far  more 
powerful  and  better  sustained  fire  than 
was  brought  to  bear  on  Addington,  had 
been  directed  against  Pitt  by  the  wits  of 
the  Molliad^  without  any  perceptible 
cftect ;  and  the  inherent  weakness  ot  Ad- 
ditigton's  government  from  its  formation, 
sufficiently  explains  its  fate,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  tne  laughter  it  provoked. 

When  (May  7, 1804)  Pitt  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  resume  the  Premiership,  Can- 
ning was  one  of  the  first  to  whom  he  com- 
mimicatcd  his  intention,  and  had  his 
choice  of  two  offices,  the  Treasurership  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Secretaryship  of  War. 
He  chose  the  former,  and  was  thereby  led 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  defending 
Lord  Melville.  Whitbread,  in  moving 
the  •  impeachment,  happened  to  let  fall 
some  expressions  which  struck  Canning  in 
so  ludicrous  a  light,  that  before  the  oration 
was  well  ended  he  had  completed  a  report 
in  rhyme. 

**  Tm  like  Archimedes  for  science  and  skill ; 
I'm  like  a  yoang  prince  going  straight  up  a  hill ; 
I*m  like  (with  respect  to  the  fair  be  it  said) — 
I'm  like  a  young  lady  jnst  bringing  to  bed. 
If  yon  ask  why  the  first  of  July  I  remember 
More  than  April,  or  May,  or  June,  or  Novem- 
ber; 
Twas  on  that  day,  my  lords,  with  truth  I  assure 

ye, 

My  sainted  progenitor  set  up  hb  brewery. 

On  that  day,  in  the  mom,  be  began  brewing 
beer; 

On  that  day,  too,  commenced  his  connubial  ca- 
reer; 

On  that  day  he  renewed  and  he  issued  his  bills ; 

On  that  day  he  cleared  out  all  the  cash  from  hb 
tills. 

On  that  day  too  he  died,  having  finbhed  hb  sum- 
ming, 

And  the  angeb  all  cried :  Here's  old  Whitbread 
a-coming. 

So  that  day  still  I  hail  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh 

For  hb  beer  with  an  e,  and  his  bier  with  an  i. 

And  still  on  that  day  in  the  hottest  of  weather. 

The  whole  Whitbread  family  dine  all  together. 

So  long  as  the  beams  of  thb  house  shall  support 

The  roof  which  o^ershades  thb  respectable 
court — 

As  long  as  the  light  shall  pour  into  these  win- 

dows, 

Where  Hastings  was  tried  for  oppressing  the 
Hindoos, 

My  name  shall  shine  bright  as  my  ancestor's 
shmes — 

Mine  recorded  in  joumab,  his  blazoned  on  signp.'* 


to  retard  than  accelerate  bis  adyancement 
to  high  office.  Tlius  Lord  Malmesbury 
(March  14,  1807)  writes:  ^^ He  is unqaes- 
tionably  very  clever,  very  essential  to 
Government,  bat  he  is  hardly  yet  a  states- 
man^ and  his  dangerous  habit  of  qukoBing 
(which  he  can  not  restrain)  would  be  most 
unpopular  in  any  department  which  re- 
(][mred  pliancy,  tact,  or  conciliatory  behav- 
ior." In  the  very  next  month  after  this 
was  written,  however.  Canning  was  made 
Secretary  for  Forei^  Affairs  in  the  ad- 
ministration formed  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. Henceforth  his  contributions  to 
the  press  became  less  frequent,  and  at 
length  closed  altogether,  except  wh^  he 
was  tempted  by  some  especially  conge- 
nial topic.  He  was  one  of  the  three  or 
four  persons  who  were  first  consulted 
about  the  institution  of  the  Quarterly 
jRevietc^  suggested  by  Sir  Waiter  ScoU 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  the  wide-spread  and 
dangerous  influence  of  this  Journal.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  George  EUis,  dated  Nov. 
2,  1808,  he  says:  ^* Canning  is,  I  have 
good  reason  to  know,  very  anxious  oboat 
the  plan."  On  the  18th  he  writes  to  the 
same  correspondent :  ''  As  our  start  is  of 
such  immense  consequence,  dont  you 
think  Mr.  Canning,  though  unquestionaUy 
our  Atlas,  might  for  a  day  find  a  Hercules 
on  whom  to  devolve  the  burden  of  the 

flobe,  while  he  writes  us  a  review  ?  I 
now  what  an  audacious  request  this  is; 
but  suppose  he  should,  as  great  statesmen 
sometimes  do,  take  a  political  fit  of  the 
gout,  and  absent  himself  from  a  large 
ministerial  dinner,  which  might  give  it 
him  in  good  earnest — dine  at  three  on  a 
chicken  and  pint  of  wine,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  at  least  one  good  artide. 
Let  us  but  once  ^et  afloat,  and  our  labor 
is  not  worth  taikmg  of;  but,  till  then,  aU 
hands  must  work  hard."* 

The  request  was  not  made,  or  not 
granted,  or  no  Hercules  could  be  found 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  globe  whilst 
Atlas  was  composing  an  article  for  the 
Quarterly .  But  we  learn  from  the  same 
authority,  that  two  articles  on  Sir  John 
Sinclair  and  his  Bullion  Treatises,  which 
appeared  in  the  numbers  for  November, 
1810,  and  February,  1811,  were  the  joint 
production  of  Canning  and  Frere ;  and  it 
was  understood  at  the  time  that  the  popn- 


Usefiil  as  Canning's   talent   for  satire  ,     *  Lockhart'a  i4yfe  of  Sir  WaUer  ScoU,  toL  fi.  a 
had  proved  to  his  party,  it  tended  rather  ^  214. 
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larity  of  an  article  headed  "  Mr.  Brough- 
am— Education  Committee,"  which  ap- 
peared Id  the  same  Review  for  December, 
1818,  was  miunly  owing  to  the  additions 
and  finishing  touches  of  the  socompliahed 
statesman.  This  aiticle  was  ^ofessedlj 
hj  Dr.  Monck,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Oloacoater,  who  merely  supplied  the 
ooarse  cloth  on  which  the  gold  lace  and 
spangles  were  to  be  sewn — the  pudding 
for  the  reception  of  the  plums — and  made 
himself  ridiculous  by  autwequently  taking 
credit  for  the  wit.* 

The  articles  on  Sir  John  Sinclair  proba- 
bly owed  much  of  their  success  to  the 
popular  impression  of  that  highly  respect- 
able and  .  rather  laughable  personage. 
They  are  fair  specimens  of  the  art  of 
"  abating  and  dissolving  pompous  gentle-  i 
men."  But  the  humor  is  spun  out  to 
tediousnesB;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  | 
not  a  single  passage,  condensed  and 
pointed  enough  for  quotation,  could  be  ' 
selected  from  either  ot  them.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  lighter  passages 
interspersed  amongst  the  weighty  and 
solid  lucubrations  of  Dr.  Monck.  That, 
for  example,  in  which  the  proposed  Cora- 
miflsion  is  quizzed  iu  Canning's  peculiar 
manner,  occupies  more  than  a  page,  but 
wo  cau  only  find  room  for  the  concluding 
Bentences : 

"  It  is  even  affirmed,  we  know  not  how  truly, 
that  with  the  help  of  tbe  gentlemen  of  the  Britith 
HnaeiiiD,  the  learned  iostttutor  bad  actaally  cod- 
Btraoted  the  statotcs  of  bis  rooDdKtioo  Id  that  lao- 


bv  each  candidate  for  a  fellovsbip,  ard  by  each 
fellow  on  his  admMon,  ran  in  Bomethlng  like  the 
folloiriog  terms :  the  fint,  Se  nunquam  duo  vil 
plura  Brevia  intrm  Bimnium  ace^sae ;  the  se- 
cond, of  a  more  aofal  import,  Se  ntdlai  pronvt 
habere  poutaumet  pratenpuim  wiam  PaTjniTtam 
BaggamJtacctscerUtm  omnino  inanilatii  eavi&." 

The  last  of  Canning's  political  squibs 
that  has  fallen  in  our  way,  lb  tbc  following : 

*  In  his  third  letter  to  Archdeacon  SinKleton,  Sji- 
nej  Smith  es;a :  "  I  was  afl^id  the  Bishop  would  at- 
tribute af  promotion  to  the  Edinburgh  Jieview;  but  . 
upon  Ae  subject  of  promotioa  bf  reviews  he  pre-  , 
serves  on  impenetrable  silence.  If  my  excellent 
patron,  Earl  Grej,  had  any  reasons  of  this  kind,  he 
tony  at  least  be  sure  that  the  revietrs  commonlj  at- 
tributed to  rae  wore  really  written  by  me.  I  should 
have  considered  myseir  as  the  lowest  of  created  be- 
io(^  to  have  disguised  myself  in  asotber  man's  wit 
and  sense,  and  to  have  received  a  reward  to  which 
I  waa  not  entitled."  The  late  Ur.  Crokor  laid  claim 
to  the  credit  of  having  tuded  Canning  in  polishing 
and  pcdnting  this  Utide. 


OANSmO'S  irtERA3T  KBUAIHS. 
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"  Yes  I  fallen  on  times  of  wickedness  and  woe, 
We  have  a  Popish  ministiv,  von  koow  I 
Prepared  to  light,  I  humbly  do  conceive. 
New  fires  in  Smitb&eld,  with  Dick  Martin's 

Canning  for  this  with  RobiDBOo  conspires — 
The  victim,  this  provides — and  that,  the  fires. 
Already  they,  with  purpose  ill- concealed, 
The  tax  on  coals  bare  partially  repealed  ; 
While  HuskissoD,  with  cumpatatiun  keen. 
Can  tell  how  man;  pecks  will  bam  a  dean. 
Yes  I  deans  shall  bam  1  and  at  the  faneral  pjre, 
With  eyes  averted  from  the  nnhallowed  fire — 
Irreverent  postore  I— Harrowby  shall  stand. 
And  hold  bis  coal-flaps  up,  wiui  either  bond." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  the 
very  clever  squibs  collected  in  The  New 
Whig  Ovide,  are  by  Canning,  but  he 
has  been  traditionally  credited  with  the 
parody  of  Moore's  beautiful  song,  "  Bo* 
lieve  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young 
charms  ;"  the  gentleman  addressed  being 
a  diatinguished  commoner,  afterward 
ennobled,  who  was  &r  from  meriting  the 
character  thereby  fastened  on  him  : 

"  Believe  me,  if  all  those  ridicalaus  airs. 
Which  you  practice  so  pretty  to-day, 
Should  vanish  by  age,  and  ;onr  well-twisted 
hairs, 
Like  my  own,  be  both  scanty  and  gra;  : 

"  Tbon  wonld'st  still  be  a  goose,  as  a  gooce  thou 
hast  been, 
Thongh  a  fop  and  a  fribble  no  more. 
And  the  world  that  has  laoghed  at  the  fo(^  of 
eighteen, 
Woald  laogb  at  tlie  fbol  of  tbreesoore. 

"  Tis  not  whilst  ;ou  wear  that  short  cost  of  light 
brown, 
light  breeches,  and  neckcloth  so  fall. 
That  the  absolnte  void  of  a  mind  can  be  shown. 
Which  time  will  bat  render  more  dull. 

"  Oh  I  the  fool  that  is  tmly  so,  never  forgets, 
But  as  tmly  fools  on  to  the  clooe, 
As  P  *  •  "  leaves  the  debate  when  he  wts, 
Just  as  dark  as  it  was  when  he  rose." 

Most  of  the  families  with  whom  Can- 
ning lived  on  terms  of  cordial  intimacy 
have  retained  one  or  more  specimens  of 
bis  occasional  verses.  These  playful 
lines  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Leigh  on  her 
wedding-day,  apropos  of  a  present  from 
her  to  him  of  a  piece  of  stuff  to  be  made 
into  a  pair  of  shooting-breeches : 
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"  While  all  to  ibis  anspicioos  day, 
Well  pleased  their  grateful  homage  pay, 
And  sweetly  smile,  and  softly  say 
A  thousand  pretty  speeches ; 

"  My  moBB  shall  touch  her  taoefnl  strings, 
Nor  scorn  the  lay  her  daty  brings, 
Though  humble  be  the  theme  she  sings— 
A  pair  of  shooting-breeches. 

**  Soon  shall  the  tailor's  snbtle  art 
Have  fashioned  them  in  every  part — 
Have  made  them  tight  and  sprace  and  smart, 
With  twenty  thousand  stitches. 

"  Mark  then  the  moral  of  my  song — 
Oh  I  may  your  loves  bat  prove  as  strong, 
And  wear  as  well,  and  last  as  long. 
As  these  my  shooting- breeches. 

"  And  when  to  ease  this  load  of  life, 
Of  private  care  and  public  strife, 
My  lot  shall  give  to  me  a  wife, 
I  ask  not  rank  or  riches. 

*^  Temper,  like  thine,  alone  I  pray. 
Temper,  like  thine,  serenely  gay. 
Inclined,  like  thee,  to  eive  away, 

Not  wear  herself— the  breeches  I " 

The  best  of  his  verses  of  the  serious  and 
pathetic  kind  arc  the  epitaph  to  his  son, 
who  died  in  1820: 

'^  Thongh  short  thy  span,  God*s  animpeached  de- 
crees. 
Which  made  that  shortened  span  one  long  disease. 
Yet,  merciful  in  chastening,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild,  redeeming  virtues,  faith  and  hope ; 
Meek  resignation ;  pious  charitv  : 
And,  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  thee. 
Far  from  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care. 
Strife,  glory,  gain,  and  pleasure's  flowery  snare, 
Bade  earth's  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by. 
And  fixed  on  heaven  thine  unre verted  eye  I 

^  Oh !  marked  from  birth,  and  nurtured  for  the 
skies !  I 

In  youth,  with  more  than  leaming^s  wisdom,  wise  1 1 


As  sainted  martyrs,  patient  to  endure  I 
Simple  as  unweaned  infancy,  and  pore ! 
Pure  from  all  stain,  (save  that  of  oiimaa  day. 
Which  Ohrist's  atoning  blood  hath  washed  away  I) 
By  mortal  suffering  now  no  more  oppresBed, 
Mount,  sinless  spint,  to  thy  destined  rest  I 
While  I,  reversed  our  nature's  kindlier  doonii 
Pour  forth  a  father's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb.** 

It  would  be  both  instmotive  and  enter- 
taining to  trace  the  influence  of  Canning's 
literary  taste  and  talents,  with  their  pecu- 
liar cultivation  and  application,  upon  Us 
oratory.  To  his  confirmed  habit  of  quiz- 
zing might  be  owing  that  quality  of  bis 
speeches  which  led  to  their  being  occa- 
sionally mentioned  as  mere  effusiona  of 
questionable  facetiousness ;  whilst  to  the 
glowing  fancy  which  gave  birth  to  the 
graceful  poetry  reproduced  in  these  pages, 
might  be  traced  those  ornate  specimens  of 
his  eloquence  which  have  caused  him  to 
be  by  many  inconsiderately  set  down  as 
a  rhetorician.  We  refer,  for  humor,  to 
the  speech  on  the  Indemnity  Bill,  in 
which  occurs  the  unlucky  allusion  to  the 
"  revered  and  ruptured  Ogden  ;**  for  im- 
agination and  beauty  of  expression,  to 
the  description  of  the  ships  in  Plymouth 
harbor ;  to  the  comparison  of  Pitt's  mis- 
taken  worshipers  to  savages  who  only 
adore  the  sun  when  under  an  edipse;  and 
to  the  fine  illustration  of  the  old  conti- 
nental system  recovering  after  the  rerolu- 
tionary  deluge,  as  "the  spires  and  tur- 
rets of  ancient  establishments  beginning 
to  reappear  above  the  subsiding  waves.'* 
Yet,  surely  even  the  chastest  and  severest 
school  must  admit  that  fancy  and  hnmor 
add  point  and  strength  to  knowledge  and 
truth.  Nor,  looking  to  modem  examples, 
will  it  be  denied,  that  literary  acquire* 
ments  and  accomplishments  may  form  the 
Corinthian  capital  of  a  parliamentary  re- 
putation, and  indefinitely  exalt  the  voca- 
tion and  character  of  statesmanship. 
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ASTRONOMIC       FANCIES. 


BY   W.    CHARLES   KENT. 


COMETS. 


All  comets  slung  through  space  abroad 
Are  weaving  Heaven's  eternal  praise, 
While  threading  all  the  starrv  maze — 

The  shuttles  of  the  loom  of  God. 


PLANETS. 


The  lustrous  velvet  of  a  ripening  plum 
Is  but  the  sign  of  Earth  s  minutest  life ; 
So  may  heaven's  orbs,  with  vital  beauty  rife, 

Seen  by  God's  eye,  like  blooming  fruit  become. 


CONSTELLATIONS. 

As  on  revolving  discs  responsive  sand 
Wreathes  into  lovely  shapes — a  mystic  dance  1 
So  o'er  the  circling  plains  of  heaven  may 
glance 
God's   golden  star-dust  strown  with  ajffluent 
hand. 

SATELLITES. 

In  antique  feasts  'mid  wine-cups  trailed  with 
bloom 
The  grimly  skull  gleamed  o'er  the  Sybarite 

board; 
Lol   like  a  death's-head,   where  the  Moon 
(dread  Lord  t) 
SmOes  o'er  Earth's  flowery  banquet-hall  her 
doom. 

SUNS. 

As  God,  an  atom  once  blind  man  adored 
Yon  solar  symbol  of  creative  might ; 
Systems  and  suns  struck  out,  mere  showers 
of  Ught, 

Sparks  from  the  glowing  anvil  of  the  Lord. 

STSTBMS. 

Heaven's  golden  spheres  Earth's  purpling  grapes 
recall, 
So  mellowing  hang  till  time  their  lot  fulfill — 
When  shaken  by  the  fiat  of  his  will 

The  ripened  clusters  of  God's  vintage  fall. 

PLANETABT  ELLIPSES. 

Concentric  circles  whirled  together  round 
Anotiier,  grander,  central  orb  of  light : 


Hay  not  those  rings  be  lengthened  by  their 
flight, 
And  thus  the  key  of  the  ellipse  be  found  ?* 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHERES. 

Inaudible  to  aught  save  heavenly  ears 
As  round  the  honeyed  hive  the  bee-swarm 

bums. 
So  from  yon  golden  maze  that  wheels  and 
turns 
Resounds    through    space  the    Music  of  the 
Spheres. 


♦  This  little  fanciful  hypothesis  of  mine  I  would 
respectfully  submit  to  the  consideration  of  our  as- 
tronomers. It  may  be  briefly  resolved  into  the 
query :  Whether  M.  Madler's  discovery  of  a  central 
sun  round  which  our  whole  solar  system  is  revolv- 
ing with  scarcely  conceivable  rapidity,  may  afford  an 
instant  explanation  of  the  planetary  ellipse  ? 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  mere  alphabet  of 
astronomy,  is  of  course  perfectly  aware  that  the  over 
memorable  problem  propounded  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
in  relation  to  the  planetary  orbits,  expressed  itself 
literally  in  these  ipsissima  verba — "  To  determine  the 
nature  of  the  curve  which  a  body  would  describe  in 
its  revolution  about  a  fixed  center  to  which  it  was 
attracted  by  a  force  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the 
attracting  body,  and  decreasing  with  the  distance 
according  to  the  law  of  gravitation ;"  Copernicus 
having  previously  surmised  that  the  planetary  orbits 
were  circular,  while"  Kepler,  on  the  contrary,  had 
suggested  that  they  were  elliptical  Every  one  ol 
us,  moreover,  delights  to  recall  to  mind  Newton's 
almost  rapturous  amazement  when  he  found  that  the 
answer  to  that  problem  was  the  general  algebraic 
expression  embracing  all  the  conic  sections  —  the 
planets  revolving  in  ellipses,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
in  circles,  the  comets  in  orbits  both  parabolic  and 
hyperbolic. 

Accepting  with  the  reverence  due  to  it  every  iota 
of  that  sublime  demonstration,  and  bearing  in  recol- 
lection, with  all  homage  for  Sir  Isaac,  every  thing  he 
has  written  thereupon  about  the  centrifugal  and  cen- 
tripetal forces,  may  we  not  now  ask  ourselves  anew 
— now  that  we  are  studying  the  phenomenon  of  the 
planetary  ellipse  by  the  light  of  that  newly-discovered 
grander  central  sun  of  suns,  opened  to  view  so  very 
recently  by  the  researches  of  M.  Madler,  of  Dorpat — 
whether  there  may  not  lie  near  at  hand,  already 
within  our  grasp,  a  much  less  recondite  and  far  more 
easily  comprehensible  solution  ? 

Granting,  as  astronomical  science  does  grant  now- 
adays, that  the  whole  solar  system,  sun,  comets, 
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planets,  satellites,  are  moving,  whirling  through 
space  at  the  rate,  it  is  computed,  of  150,000,000 
miles  in  a  year — wheeling  onwards  in  the  direction 
of  a  particular  point  in  the  heavens,  namely:  the 


IT  . 


Star  p  in  Hercules,  speeding  on  in  a  circuit  of  such 

gigantic  dimensions  about  that  mighty  central  orb 
(Alcyone,  the  principal  star  in  the  Pleiades)  that  it 
requires  for  the  completion  of  its  stupendous  orbit 
the  lapse  of  no  less  astounding  a  cycle  of  years,  than 
18,200,000— is  it  not  readily  conceivable,  that  in  the 
whirling  of  those  concentric  rings,  the  planetary 
orbits,  along  the  path  of  that  marvelous  circumfer- 
ence, the  circles  would  by  the  very  swiftness  of  their 
flight  be  lengthened — ^that  from  being  circular  they 


become  elliptical?  Precisely  as  tbo  revolution  of 
the  earth  upon  its  axis  causes  it  to  be  flattened  at 
the  poles  while  it  increases  its  diameter  at  the  equa- 
tor, rendering  its  form  no  longer  a  perfect  sphere^ 
but  rather  what  is  geometrically  designated  an  oblato 
spheroid  If  what  may  be  caJled  with  the  strictest 
accuracy  the  eternal  law  of  celestial  dynamics  mani- 
fests itself  thus  distinctly  by  its  operation  upon  soDd 
inert  matter,  how  much  more  comprehensible  that  it 
should  be  as  distinctly  evidenced  through  a  more 
elastic  medium — not  upon  an  orb,  but  on  an  orbit! 
— W.  C.  K. 

Astronomers  may  pronounce  whether  for  these 
humble  and  valueless  initials  there  may  be  subtfi- 
tuted  throe  others,  grandly  symbolical — Q.  E.  D. 


*  m  *     *  m  ^ 


From    the    Westm  ins  ter    Beview. 


OCEAN  STKAM  NAVIGATION,  AND  THE  OCEAN  POST. 


Regabdinq  the  progress,  prosperity, 
and  power  of  civilized  nations  as  de- 
pendent on  the  magical  agencies  of  steam, 
and  pronouncing  foreign  commerce  to  be 
a  necessity  of  the  large  and  redundant 
agricultural  production  of  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Rainey  invites  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  the  people  with 
rapid  steam-mails  and  liberal  postal  facili- 
ties. In  reviewing  the  present  position 
of  steam  navigation,*  he  shows  the  indis- 
pensableness  of  fast  ocean  communica- 
tion, explains  the  commercial  capabilities, 
and  calculates  the  cost  of  steam,  and 
proves  that  individual  enterprise  can  not 
furnish  a  fast  mail  and  passenger  marine. 
Denouncing  the  slavish  dependence  of 
America  on  Qreat  Britain  for  rapid  ocean 
transport.  Dr.  Rainey  urges  the  Presiden- 
tial Government  to  adopt  the  same  wise 
and  comprehensive  steam  system  as  that 
already  established  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Americans,  while  sympathiz- 
ing in  the  triumphs  of  their  Transatlan- 
tic brethren,  must,  he  contends,  blush  at 
their  own  dereliction  in  this  enriching 
and  civilizing  service.  The  United  States 
need  such  a  service,  not  to  control  the 
world,  but  to  control  its  commerce.  The 
trade  with  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of 
South-America,  demands  a  direct  steam 
post.  To  carry  a  letter  four  thousand 
miles,  a  distance  of  eight  thousand  miles 
must   be  traversed.     Alike  for  foreign 

*  Ocean  Steam  Kavigaiion^  and  (he  Ocean  Post 
By  Thomas  Bainoy.  Second  Edition.  New-York : 
AppletOQ  &  Co.    London:  Trtibaer  &  Ca    IS&S. 


diplomacy,  consular  service,  correspond* 
ence  with  Europe,  and  purposes  of  nanl 
direction,  America  requires  an  independ- 
ent, effective,  and  systematic  transmarine 
service.  At  present,  while  Great  Britain 
has  1670  ocean  steamers  with  666,380 
aggregate  tons,  the  United  States  have 
but  57,  with  94,795  aggregate  tons.  In 
a  separate  section,  the  mail  steam  system^ 
inaugurated  by  Great  Britain,  is  sketched 
historically,  and  its  operation  succinctly 
indicated,  fi*om  the  first  contract,  in  1833, 
with  the  Mona  Isle  Steam  Company^ 
to  that  recently  completed  by  the  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  Company.  He 
ocean  mail  steamers  of  Great  Britain  ran 
2,532,231  miles  per  year,  at  a  cost  to  the 
Admiralty  of  £1,062,797.  Those  of  the 
United  States  run  736,782  miles  per  yeir, 
at  a  total  charge  on  the  post-office  depart- 
ment of  $1,329,733.  In  the  proereas  rf 
his  work.  Dr.  Rainey  gives  us  much  nsefiil 
information  of  a  scientific  and  technical 
kind;  the  natural  laws  of  resistance, 
power  and  speed,  are  discussed,  authorir 
ties  cited,  and  tables  supplied.  The 
supplementary  papers  furnish  valuable 
tabular  statements  on  the  ocean  mail 
service  of  America  and  Great  Britain, 
of  the  French  and  English  navies,^  the 
ocean  steam  lines  of  the  world,  and  con- 
tain numerous  extracts  from  the  Senate 
reports  and  other  documents. 


*  July,  1856.  Great  Britain.— Total  of  steam  and 
sailing  vessels,  527 ;  13,880  guns.  France.— Total  o( 
steam  and  sailing  vessels^  637;  14,077  guna.  UnUed 
States.— Total  of  steam  aod  sailing  veneU^  tS. 
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To  add  variety  and  interest  to  the  ar- 
tistic embellishments  of  the  Eclectic,  we 
present  to  our  readers,  this  month,  a  pleas- 
ant domestic  scene  in  the  life  of  Garrick, 
so  renowned  for  his  histrionic  displays. 
Both  Grarrick  and  his  wife  are  historic 
characters,  which  imparts  additional  in- 
terest to  the  print,  which  seems  to  tell  its 
own  pleasant  story  of  playful  affection  in 
a  retired  scene  of  connubial  life.  We 
fancy  Grarrick  as  here  represented,  is  mus- 
ing m  deep  thought,  ana  mentally  arrang- 
ing "  his  favorite  scheme  of  the  jubilee  m 
honor  of  Shakspeare,  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  ;"  and  that  some  of  his  brilliant 
thoughts  have  thrilled  down  to  the  end  of 
his  fingers,  which  are  striving  for  utter- 
ance in  expressive  gesture,  at  the  moment 
when  his  loving  and  beautiful  wife  trips 
silently  along  in  playful  mood  to  inter- 
rupt his  thoughts  m  the  manner  so  gra- 
phically pi*esented  by  Mr.  Sartain,  in  the 
print.  We  only  offer  a  brief  outline  bio- 
graphical sketch,  containing  a  few  historic 
tacts  in  addition  to  those  to  be  found  on 

nes  137-8  of  our  last  volume,  and  from 
ifferent  source.  David  Garrick  was 
descended  from  a  French  Protestant  fam- 
ily of  the  name  of  Garric,  or  Garrique,  and 
was  bom  on  the  20th  of  February,  1716, 
at  the  Angel  Inn,  Hereford.  His  father 
was  Captain  Peter  Garrick,  of  the  Old 
Boffs,  then  recruiting  in  that  city,  and 
bis  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Arabella  Clough,  was  the  dauffhter  of  one 
of  the  vicars  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  At 
ten  years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Hunter,  master  of  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Lichfield.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Lisbon  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  a 
wine-merchant  there,  and  by  his  agreeable 
manners  became  a  great  favorite  not  only 
with  the  English  residents,  but  amongst 
the  young  Portuguese  nobility.  In  the 
following  year  he  returned  to  school  at 
Lichfield,  and  during  occasional  visits  to 
London  encouraged  his  growing  passion  for 
theatricals.  In  1735  he  became  the  pupil 
of  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  Samuel  Johnson,  with 
whom,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1736,  he  set 
oat  for  the  metropolis,  and  on  the  9th  of 
the  same  month  entcored  himself  In  the 


Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1737  he 
commenced  a  course  of  studies  under  Mr. 
Colson,  the  mathematician,  at  Rochester. 

Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his 
fkther,  he  commenced  business  as  a  wine- 
merchant,  in  partnership  with  his  elder 
brother,  Peter  Garrick.  This  partnership 
was  however  soon  dissolved,  and  in  1741 
David  Garrick  finally  resolved  upon  the 
profession  of  the  stage,  and  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Ipswich  under  the 
name  of  Lyddal,  and  m  part  of  Aboan, 
in  the  tragedy  of  Oroonoko,  In  the 
autumn  he  returned  to  London  with  the 
manager  of  the  Ipswich  company,  who 
was  also  proprietor  of  the  theater  in 
Goodman's  Fields ;  and  on  the  boards  ot 
that  establishment  Mr.  Garrick  made  his 
first  appearance  as  Richard  HI.,  Oc- 
tober 19th,  1741.  The  fame  of  the  young 
actor,  then  only  in  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
spread  in  a  few  weeks  throughout  the 
metropolis ;  and  from  the  time  of  his  first 
benefit,  December  2d,  on  which  occasion 
he  performed  Lothario,  in  The  Fair 
Penitent^  persons  of  every  condition 
flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  town  to  see 
him,  and  entirely  deserted  the  theaters 
at  the  West-End.  In  1745  he  became 
joint  manager,  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  of  the 
Theater  Royal  in  Dublin.  In  1746  he 
returned  to  England.  On  the  22d  of 
June,  1749,  Mr.  Garrick  married  Eva- 
Maria  Yiolette,  the  daughter  of  a  respect- 
able citizen  of  Vienna.  Her  real  &mily 
name  was  Veigel,  which  in  the  Viennese 
patois  signifies  Violet,  and  she  assumed 
the  name  of  Violette  by  command  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1769,  Garrick 
put  into  execution  his  favorite  scheme  of 
the  Jubilee  in  honor  of  Shakspeare,  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  produced  a 
pageant  on  the  subject  at  Drury  Lane  in 
the  following  October.  On  the  10th  of 
June,  1776,  having  managed  Druiv  Lane 
Theater  for  twenty-nine  years  (with  the 
exception  of  two  passed  abroad,  1763  and 
1764,)  Garrick  took  his  leave  of  the  stage 
in  the  character  of  Don  Felix,  in  the  Wovkr 
der^  the  performances  being  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fimd  for  deeayid  actors.    In 
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1777  Mr.  Garrick  was  honored  by  the 
command  of  their  majesties  King  George 
III.  and  Qneen  Charlotte,  to  read  a  play 
at  Buckingham  House.  He  selected  his 
own  farce  of  Lethey  introducing  for  the 
occasion  the  character  of  an  ungrateful 
Jew ;  but  having  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  the  thunders  of  applause  in  a  theater, 
the  refined  approbation  of  the  royal  party 
threw,  to  use  ids  own  expression,  "  a  wet 
blanket''  over  him.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  put  into  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace. 

At  Christmas,  1778,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Lord  Spencer,  at  Althorpe,  he  had  a 
severe  fit,  from  which  he  only  recovered 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  return  to 
town,  and  expired  January  20th,  1779,  at 
his  own  house  in  the  Adelphi,  having 
nearly  completed  his  63d  year.    He  was 


buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  Ist  of  February. 

As  an  actor,  Mr.  Garrick's  merits  mxj 
be  considered  as  summed  up  in  the  forci- 
ble words  of  Pope  to  Lord  Orrery  on 
witnessing  the  performance  of  Richard : 
''  That  young  man  never  had  his  equal  m 
an  actor,  and  will  never  have  a  rivaL'* 
As  yet  the  prophecy  is  unshaken.  Ghuniek 
was  an  excellent  husband,  a  kind  master, 
and  a  matchless  companion. 

Mrs.  Garrick  survived  her  husband 
forty-three  years,  and  expired  saddenly 
in  her  chair  after  a  short  indisposition,  at 
her  house  in  the  Adelphi,  on  tne  16th  of 
October,  1822,  in  the  98th  year  of  her  age, 
having  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last. 

Garrick's  private  correspondence,  with 
a  new  biographical  memoir,  was  published 
in  2  volumes  quarto,  London,  1881. 
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As  we  have  several  times  published  re- 
views of  the  works  of  this  talented  man, 
and  have  more  to  appear  in  our  columns  in 
future,  we  deem  it  courteous  to  show  his 
fiice  to  our  numerous  readers  who  have 
become  our  patrons  since  its  former  ap- 
pearance. We  reproduce  it  in  this  num- 
Der  that  they  may  read  his  productions 
with  the  more  interest. 

Rev.  Charles  Kingslcy,  rector  of  Evers- 
ley,  Hants,  and  canon  of  Middleham,  was 
bom  at  Holne  Vicarage,  Devonshire,  on 
the  12th  of  June,  1819.  His  &ther,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  senior,  is  at  pre- 
sent rector  of  Chelsea.  The  Kingsleys 
are  an  old  Cheshire  family,  tracing  their 
descent  from  before  the  Conquest.  They 
served  with  distinction  on  the  parliament- 
ary side  during  the  civil  wars,  and  suflTer- 
ed  in  consequence ;  and  a  younger  branch 
of  the  family  emigrated  to  America,  and 
has  left  descendants  there.  After  being 
educated  at  home  till  the  age  of  fourteen, 
Mr.  Kingsley  became  a  pupil  of  the  Rev. 
Derwent  Coleridge,  the  son  of  the  poet ; 
from  under  whose  care  he  removed  to 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he 
held  a  scholarship,  and  obtwned  distinc- 


tion both  in  classics  and  mathematics; 
and  took  his  B.A.  degree,  but  did  not 
proceed  to  that  of  M.  A.  For  a  time  bis 
intended  profession  was  the  law,  but  he 
ultimately  decided  for  the  church.  He 
was  apointed  curate  of  Eversley,  a  moor- 
land parish  in  Hampshire ;  and  the  rec- 
tory of  this  parish  falling  vacant  in  the 
second  year  of  his  curacy,  (1844,)  he  wis 
appointed  to  the  living  by  the  patron. 
In  the  same  year  he  married  the  dauc^hter 
of  Pascoe  Grenfell,  Esq.,  many  years  M.P. 
for  Truro  and  Great  Marlow;  another 
of  whose  daughters  has  since  become 
the  wife  of  another  eminent  man  of  letters 
of  the  present  day,  the  historian  and 
essayist,  J.  A.  Froude.  Mr.  Eaiigsley, 
as  a  clergyman,  belongs  neither  to  the 
"High"  Church  nor  to  the  "Low" 
Church,  but  to  what  has  been  oalled  die 
"Broad"  Church  party;  that  is,  his 
name  is  associated  in  theological  and  eo- 
clesiastical  matters  with  those  of  Mr. 
Maurice,  Archdeacon  Hare,  and  others  of 
the  same  order  of  thought. 

Meanwhile,  full  of  the  facts  and  of  the 
feelings  of  the  movement,  Mr.  Kingdej 
had  published  his  AUon  Loeke:  XhSlor 
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and  Poetj  a  novel  of  which  a  tailor  was 
the  hero,  and  which,  from  the  earnestness 
with  which  it  treated  social  and  political 
questions,  (the  earnestness  it  was  said  of 
a  "  Chartist  clergyman,")  as  well  as  from 
its  power  as  a  work  or  imagination,  at 
once  made  the  author's  name  known  over 
the  country.  AUo9i  Locke  was  followed 
in  1851  by  a  second  fiction,  philosophical 
rather  than  political,  entitled  Yeast:  a 
Probtem^  reprinted  from  Frazer'^8  Maga- 
tine  ;  this  in  1853  by  a  powerfrd  historical 
and  philosophical  romancCi  also  collected 
in  two  volumes  from  Frazer^a  Magazine^ 
and  entitled  JSypaiia^  or  New  Foes  with 
an  Old  Face ;  and  this  again  in  1855  by 
Westward  Ho  I  or  the  Voyages  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Sir  A.  Leigh^  Knt,^  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Flizabethy  a  three-vol- 
ume novel.  In  all  these  novels,  while 
there  is  a  singular  blending  of  imaginative 
and  descriptive  power  with  philosophical 
thought,  and  also  a  remarkable  liberality 
of  sentiment,  there  is  a  uniform  presence 


of  the  argument  for  the  intellectual  and 
social  omnipotence  of  Christianity.  Mr. 
Kinffsley's  last  publications  are — Olaucus, 
or  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore^  1865,  (an 
expansion  of  an  article  on  the  study  of 
natural  history  which  appeared  originally 
in  the  North-British  JReview  ;)  and  27*^ 
Heroes^  or  Greek  Fairy  Tahs^  (an  adapta- 
tion of  some  of  the  Greek  myths  for 
Children,^  1856.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  FVaaer^s  Magazine  and 
to  the  North-British  Beview^  and  more  re- 
cently to  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Fncyclo- 
pcedia  Britannica.  He  has  also  delivered 
many  lectures,  some  of  which,  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  above,  have  been  pub- 
lished separately  or  as  parts  of  collections 
of  lectures.  Altogether,  as  he  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day,  (as 
is  proved  by  the  sale  of  his  writings,)  so 
he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  independ- 
ent and  influential ;  and  being  still  young, 
much  more  is  to  be  hoped  from  his  farther 
life. 
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HOPE   THE   ANGEL   OF   LIFE. 


BY    F.    L.    JAQUBROD. 


"  The  miierable  bare  no  other  medidne 

But  onlj  hope."  Shakspeare. 

"  Come  and  cradle  my  gonrows  into  rest" 

BowRiNa. 
*'  Angel  of  life  I  thy  flittering  wings  explore 
Earth's  loneliest  bounds,  and  Ocean's  wildest  shore." 

T.  Cahpbell. 


I  HAIL  thee,  fairest  chfld  of  hearen  f 

Bright  Hope,  with  angel-charms  arrayed ; 

Kindly  to  sorrowing  mortals  ^ven, 
Their  path  to  light,  their  toil  to  aid  I 

When  on  thy  breast  we  find  repose, 
How  lightly  glides  the  fiivonng  hour  I 

If  Pleasure  may  be  deemed  a  rose. 
Hope  is  the  bud  of  tiiat  sweet  flower. 

Thy  anchor  the  firail  bark  sustains, 
Of  him  who  battles  with  the  storm ; 

Where  blighted  friendship  fate  arraigns, 
Thy  breath  the  stricken  heart  doth  warm« 


Nigf,  unrepelled  by  bolt  or  chain, 
Thou  eren  seek  st  the  dungeon  drear ; 

If  Hades  mourns  its  cureless  pain, 
'Tis  that  thou  hast  not  entered  there. 

I  see  thy  seraph'form  repel 

The  plaint,  the  sigh,  the  vain  despair, 
O'er  the  dark  fbture  throw  a  spell, 

And  show  thy  rainbow  mildUy  Mr, 

When  wasting  griefii  o'erweigh  the  soul, 
And  chimes  ue  hour  that  sets  it  free, 

Thou  point*st  afar  th'  Elysian  goal, 
And  Death  is  welcome— blest  by  thM. 
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SMILES   THE    SUNBEAMS   OF   THE   SOUL. 


BT    ADA    TRBVANIOM 


Smiles  can  melt  tho  hearts  of  {benqen. 
Smiles  can  chango  tbear  hate  to  love ; 

Smiles  on  every  brow  are  written 
'Mongst  the  white-robed  throngs  aboTe. 

In  our  worlJ  of  care  and  sorrow, 
"Where  regret  and  pain  are  rife. 

Tender  smiles  are  the  soul's  sunbeams; 
Without  them,  how  dark  were  life  I 


Yet  some  wear  a  kind  smile  seldom 
To  those  who  joy  or  grieve ; 

Others,  whose  cold  hearts  are  oalloos. 
But  smile  where  they  would  decMve. 

As  an  angel's  radiant  presence 
Lightens  dull  and  common  gronnd ; 

So  the  smiles  of  soul  and  feeling 
Shed  a  heaTeo-txm  hah>  round. 


LITERARY 


ISOELLASIE 


iTchcEologist  among  the  Jesuits, 
now  resident  hero  Raflitclo  Gormcci,  aunounoes  as 
rortlicODlLDg  from  the  Roman  preaa  a  work  entitled 
"  RoraaioB  of  Glass  omamonted  with  Figures,  in  tlio 
CemetcriM  of  Rome,  Illustrated."  ( Vitri  onuiti  di 
Figure,  etc.,)  his  original  intention  having  been,  bs 
lie  informs  us  in  tho  prospectus,  to  supply  muplitica- 
lion  ofa  work  published  in  1"16  by  F.  Buonnmioii, 
with  explanations,  and  engravings  of  seventy-two 
irl:iss  IVflgments  found  amoDg  tlio  Christian  antiqui- 
tifB  of  Kome, 

ThbCohet. — The  long-expected  comet  of  Charles 
v.  is  bogmuing  to  enter  an  appeoraace  at  hat  " 
boa  been  detected  ia  a  faint  and  dim,  but  this  t 
umnisUkable,  presence  below  the  horizon,  at 
PiiHs  Observatory.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that,  so 
curly  as  Uio  2d  of  June,  ProfesFor  Llonnti,  at  Floi^ 
cnce,  bad  cried  ''Kurck:^"  and  indicated  tho  point 
HC  nhiub  it  was  about  to  emerge. 

A  Bedli:*  letter  says  that  tho  clerical  anthorities 
of  that  city  bavo  been  informed  of  the  period  at 
wliich  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  happy  delivery  of 
the  Princess  Frederick  'William.  The  Frince  and 
Princess  live  in  perfect  seclosion,  at  tho  Prince  of 
Prussia's  pretty  summer  leaidence,  Bal>claburg,  near 

Tub  PnOTBBTj«ST9  ov  Hokoart. — Tlie  Proteat- 

nncioflluoKBry  are  about  to  make  another  attempt 
to  obtain  from  tho  Austrian  government  tho  rcfoi- 
lurixation  of  their  spiritual  aSoirs.  A  deputation  is 
ubiiut  to  proceed  to  t)io  capital  of  the  Kmpirc,  but 
it  will  probably  bavo  no  greater  succesa  than  tho 
oilier,  lor  the  address  which  they  wore  to  deliver  to 
the  Emperor,  and  ivliich  wss  printed  in  order  to  be 
dilivered  to  tho  pastors  of  tlio  different  Protestant 
cliurehos,  has  been  seized  by  the  police,  This  ad- 
drL-M^  which  was  couched  in  terms  fitU  of  devotcd- 
Mta  to  the  Emperor,  was  intended  only  for  private 


The  Queen's  Visit  to  GEHHART.—The  Freatt 
papers  pubhsh  a  letter  (bim  Berlin,  stating  tb>t  It  ii 
believed,  in  court  circles,  that  Quaen  Victoria  will 
nrrire  at  Babclsbcrg,  the  residence  of  the  Piincssnl 
Princess  Frederick  William,  on  the  ISth  of  Angoi^ 
and  remain  about  a  fortnight.  Owing  to  the  abasBca 
of  the  King,  there  will  be  no  GJtes  niH'  public  1^ 

TnE  bsliion  of  crindlno  has  received  a  nvcn 
check  in  Viennn,  nhtre  the  sctrosses  of  tho  Cat! 
Thcati.'r  have  been  prohibited  from  wearing  It. 
This  measure  was  rendered  nceeessry  by  the  bet 
that  an  actress,  who  in  the  character  of  an  orphan, 
was  to  have  fainted  away  and  Cdlen  to  the  ground, 
found  it  impo.<»iblo  to  rcalizo  tho  latter  idea  with 
ony  ihiii^  like  uoturCi  from  being  so  strongly  cased 
in  her  steel-bound  framework. 

Tbe  Ottoman  Qovemment,  besidea  the  punish- 
moot  it  is  to  inflict  on  the  authors  of  the  miiMifrri 
of  Jeddah,  offBTK,  it  is  said,  a  sum  of  I&r^OOU 
to  Ihc  families  of  Qie  English  and  French  Consult 
wlio  bavo  been  assassinated. 

Ah  old  inhabitant  of  Cherbourg,  who  wasc^tafai 
of  the  vessel  in  which  the  Emperor  Naptdeon  L 
made  his  first  cruise,  when  fiub-lieutonant  of  AitD- 
lery,  has  preserved  the  log-book,  wliicil  he  hitttidl 
to  proseut  to  his  Majesty  at  his  appiuachinj  vtslL 
The  name  of  this  oUleer  is  Iwiscoin,  fbrmerlj  sob- 
inspector  of  the  works  in  the  port 

A  NEW  East-India  Company  is  in  conrse  of  firai^ 
:ion  for  trading,  tho  formation  of  works  fitr  IIIif[atkM^ 
ilio  holding  of  lands,  the  cultivation  ol  to^  Mc. ;  iK 
iict,  to  do  all  which  tbe  East-India  Companj  wu 
iriginolly  constituted  to  do,  but  which  U  ecMBd  tg 
carry   out  on   assuming  the  fenctions  t^  poUtleal 

ithottty. 


1858.] 
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Retelatioxb  of  thb  Hicboscofe.— One  of  the 
most  beantiful  works  wli[di  have  lately  been  pab- 
lisbeO,  ia  ■  teiiea  of  pbotographs  from  objects  mag- 
nified in  the  microscope.  The  last  number  is 
devoted  (o  iho  boo ;  whoea  stlog  exccla  the  luDcot 
in  tlio  elaboTfttiOQ,  care,  and  finish  of  its  manulac- 
lure ;  whose  b^iy  tongue  ia  like  a  livicf;  hair  glorc, 
most  elaborately  designed  to  collect  the  materials 
for  honey;  and  whose  powerful  wing  is  sided  by  a 
mechanical  coDtrtTance  of  tho  most  beautiful  ioge- 
EUity.  Every  one  knows,  Or  may  know,  that  the  tea 
liaa  two  wings  on  each  side.  At  the  edge  of  one 
wing  runs  a  sti?  nerve,  which  in  (he  microscope  is 
a  bar.  Along  this  bar  at  l^quent  Intervals  are 
ranged  acmicular  barbed  hooks,  like  tliohairofaritig, 
so  placed  that  the  edge  of  the  other  wing  lies  within 
the  acmidrdes  which  clasp  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  it  to  play  freely,  as  the  rings  of  a  wiodow- 
eurtainmovealongtho  long  brass  bar.  Bythiaconlriv- 
aoce  the  two  wings  became  united  aa  one,  yet  freely 
plily  upon  different  hinges.  "  Design"  is  a  human 
tvord,  implying  in  its  very  nature  human  imperfec- 
tion, jet  it  is  the  only  term  which  we  can  apply  to 
the  purpose  which  runs  through  foTmalJona  like  that 
of  a  bee's  wing.  It  is  the  microscope  with  ila  min- 
nto  senrch  that  enables  us  to  discover  thii  design  in 
every  thing  that  we  can  dissect — in  all  living  crea- 
tures and  the  parts  thereof,  to  millions  upon  milliotia, 
always  tending  to  life  and  happiness.  Who  can 
examine  these  illustrations  of  the  power  of  the 
Creator  and  of  the  law  which  rules  over  his  work, 
and  not  feel  aa  impulse  to  sing  in  his  soul,  "  Gloria 
in  excelsis  "  T — Sptctoior. 

ASTKltrm  OF  PUCING  the  BIBLB  in  CHtTHCHBS. 

— In  the  register  of  wills  at  York,  it  is  recorded 
that  Thomas  defaroylaw,  Chancellor  of  the  Ghurcli 
at  York,  hcquoathcd  at  hia  death,  in  IS78,  a  Bible 
and  Concordanco  to  tho  Church  of  St  Nichirfaa,  at 
Kewcastle,  "there  to  be  chained  for  a  common  use 
for  (lie  nse  of  his  souL"  Ceolfrith,  Abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth,  having  caused  three  copicBtobemsdeofthe 
entire  Bible,  seut  one  aa  a  present  to  the  Pope,  aud 
placed  the  others  in  two  diUL'rcnt  churches,  "to  tho 
*od  that  all  who  desired  to  read  any  chapter  in 
dtller  Testament  might  bo  able  to  tlud  at  once  what 
they  desired."  And  King  Edgar  transmitted  to 
every  county  in  his  kingdom,  copies  of  tho  Holy 
Scriptures  for  tho  instnictioo  of  tho  people. 

THB    Poison    OP    THB    COBR*    111    CaFELLO. — Iq 

dissecting  a  ret  which  had  been  killed  by  tho  side 
of  a  cobra,  anxious  to  see  if  tho  skin  itself  was 
alfected,  I  scraped  away  parts  of  it  mtb  my  finger- 
nail. Finding  uothing  hut  tiie  punctures,  I  threw 
llie  rat  away,  and  put  the  knife  and  skin  in  my 
pocket,  and  started  to  go  away.  I  had  net  walked 
a  hundred  yards,  before  all  of  a  sudden  I  felt  just 
as  if  some  liody  liad  como  behind  mo  and  struck  me 
a  severe  blow  od  tho  bead  and  i^eck,  and  at  tho 
same  time  I  experienced  a  moat  acute  pain  and 
sense  of  oppression  at  the  chest,  ds  if  hot  iron  had 
been  run  in  and  a  hundred- weight  had  been  put  on 
the  top  of  it  I  knew  instantly,  (l*om  what  I  had 
read,  that  I  was  poisoned;  I  smd  as  much  to  my 
friend,  a  most  inKlligcnt  gentleman,  who  happened 
to  be  with  mo,  aud  (old  him  if  I  fell  to  give  mo 
brandy  and  eau-de-luce,  words  which  he  kept  re- 
peating in  case  he  might  forget  them.  At  the  same 
time  I' enjoined  him  to  keep  rae  going,  and  not  on 
■ny  account  to  »Uow  mo  he  down.  1  then  Ibrgol 
«rerj  thing  for  several  mioulcs,  and  mrlt'ieiid  tells 
ine  I  rolled  about  as  if  very  fiuat  aaa  wwk.    He 


also  intbrms  me  that  tho  first  thing  I  did  was  Co  bn 

XiDsc  him,  asking  if  I  looked  se«dy.  He  answer- 
"No,  you  look  very  well."  I  don't  think  ha 
thought  BO,  tor  his  own  face  was  as  white  as  a  ghost; 
I  recollect  this  much.  He  tells  me  my  bee  was  s 
greenish  yellow  color.  After  walking  or  rather 
staggering  along  for  some  minutes,  I  ^wlually  re- 
covered my  senses,  and  Steered  for  tho  nearest 
chemist's  shop.  Rusliing  in,  I  asked  foreau-do-luce, 
Of  course  he  had  none,  but  my  eye  caught  Che 
words,  "  Spirit  ammoo.  eo.,"  or  harlshom,  on  a  bot- 
tle, I  reached  it  down  mysellj  and  pouring  a  large 
quantity  into  a  tumbler  with  a  little  water,  both  of 
which  articles  I  found  on  a  soda-water  stsnd  in  the 
shop,  drank  it  off,  thouglit  it  buret  my  month  and 
li[ffl  very  much.  Instantly  I  felt  relief  from  the 
pain  at  the  chest  imd  head.  The  chemist  Etood 
aghast,  and  on  my  telling  him  what  was  the  matter, 
recommended  a  warm  balJL  If  I  had' then  followed 
his  advice,  these  words  would  never  have  been 
placed  on  record.  AAer  a  second  draught  at  tho 
hartahom  bottle,  I  proceeded  on  my  way,  feeling 
vciy  stupid  and  confused.  On  arriving  at  my  fricnd'a 
residence  close  by,  he  kindly  procured  me  a  bottle 
of  brandy,  of  which  I  drank  four  large  wiae.glasses 
one  after  the  other,  but  did  not  feel  the  least  tipsy 
after  the  operation.  Feeling  nearly  well,  I  started 
on  my  way  home,  and  then,  for  the  first  time  per- 
ceived a  most  acute  pain  under  tho  nail  of  the  left 
thumb;  this  pain  also  ran  up  the  Arm.  1  set 
to  work  to  suck  the  wound  and  then  found  out 
how  the  poison  had  got  into  the  system.  About  an 
hour  before  I  oiamined  ttie  dead  rut,  I  had  been 
cleaning  the  nail  with  a  penknife,  and  had  slightly 
separated  the  nail  from  the  skin  beneath.  Into  this 
littlo  crack  the  poison  had  got  when  I  was  scraping 
the  rat's  skin  to  examine  the  wound.  How  virulent, 
therefore,  most  the  poison  of  the  cobra  bel  It 
already  had  been  circulated  in  the  body  of  the  rat 
from  which  I  had  imbibed  it  second-hand. — Buck- 
iantTj  Cariosiiia  nf  Natand  Ilistory. 

IcKUND  fHOii  THE  Sea. — TIio  uorth-ivest  divi. 
sion  of  Iceland  consists  of  one  huge  peninsula, 
spread  out  upou  the  sealiko  a  human  hand,  the 
fingers  just  reaching  over  the  Arctic  circle;  while 
up  between  theni  run  tho  gloomy  fiords,  sometimes 
to  tho  length  of  twen^,  thirty,  and  even  forty  miles. 
Aqy  thing  moro  grand  and  mystorioua  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  eolomn  portals,  as  we  passed  across 
from  bluff  to  bluS;  it  is  impossiblr  " 
LeUers  from  High  Latilada. 

Jexnt  Llvd  in  Lontios  — Tie  London  Critic 
says  :  Jenny  Lind  has  come  to  live  omoogst  us.  It 
was  announced  that  she  had  resolved  a  long  time 
ago,  after  slie  had  given  up  her  projected  journey 
to  Eussio,  to  leave  her  present  residence,  l>rcsden, 
and  settle  in  Kngland.  This  intention  she  has  now 
carried  out.  After  all  her  furniture  in  Dresden  had 
been  disposed  of,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  pack- 
ages, witli  articiea  of  value,  etc.,  were  forwarded 
Issl  week,  vid  Hamburgh,  to  England,  where  Jenny 
Lind  will  repose  in  retirement  on  hiT  laurels  at  a 
villa  near  London.  Since  Iho  appearance  of  that 
paragraph,  the  great  carttaTice  has  arrived  with  her 
husband  and  two  children.  The  whole  family  have 
taken  possession  of  a  neat  villa,  called  Hoelmmpton 
Lodge,  aitualed  near  to  the  south  side  of  Uames 
Common,  and  about  a  mile  from  Putney.  Tha 
house  is  in  a  retired  position,  and  In  tho  immediate 
vicinity  of  Putney  Common  and  the  picturesque 
village  of  Roehampton. 
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IJTERABT  MISCELLANIES. 


[September,  1868. 


The  Solar  Eclipse.  —  Lieut  Gillifls,  U.S.N., 
sailed  in  tho  steamer  Moses  Taylor,  for  the  Isthmus, 
and  thenco  proceeds  to  Payta,  in  Peru,  to  observe 
tho  solar  eclipse  which  is  to  come  off  on  tho  7th  of 
September,  and  which  will  there  nearly  bo  total. 
No  portion  of  the  eclipse  will  bo  visible  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States  to  tho  northward  of  Florida. 
Says  the  National  InUUigencer  : 

"  Tho  station  which  Lieut  G.  will  probably  select 
is  an  eminence  of  the  Andes,  about  one  hundred  miles 
to  tho  south-east  of  Payta,  and  from  whenco  the 
earliest  phase  of  tho  cclipso  will  be  visible. 

*'  Mr.  C.  Raymond,  a  son  of  S.  W,  Raymond,  Esq., 
of  New-York,  will  accompany  him  as  assistant,  and 
goes  provided  by  tho  Smithsonian  Institution  with 
every  essential  for  the  preservation  of  specimoDS 
of  natural  history  intended  to  form  a  part  of  its 
already  maguifidont  cabinet  The  field  offered 
to  Mr.  Raymond  has  never  been  explored  by  natural* 
ists. 


Sight  of  her  love,  come  all  to  my  slow  charm  I 
Come  thou,  sky-climbing  bird,  wakener  of  mom, 
Who  springest  like  a  thought  unto  the  sun, 
And  from  his  golden  flood  dost  gather  wealth 
(Epithalamium  and  Pindarique  song,) 
And  with  it  enrich  our  ears :  come  all  to  me, 
Beneath  the  chamber  where  my  lady  lies. 
And,  in  your  several  musics,  whisper — ^Love  I 

— ^Peoctob. 

The  medical  attendant  of  the  Princess  of  Groth- 
land  asserts  that  crinoline  is  tho  reason  that  ac- 
eouchments  have  lately  becomo  so  dangerous  and 
difficult  He  adds  that  this  fashion  is  the  source 
of  a  vast  number  of  chills,  the  consequence  of  which 
are  always  almost  mortal  If  this  gentleman  is  to 
be  credited,  crinoline  has  as  many  deaths  to  answer 
for  in  Sweden  as  tho  cholera. 

A  CRIMINAL  court  of  Meckleubuiigh  Schwerin  has 


"M.Liai8,  of  Paris,  intheonly  astronomer  of  whose    |^?,*  concluded  the  trial  of  fifteen  men  of  aaperior  In- 


departure  from  Europe  information  has  been  received 
at  tho  Smithsonian  Institution.  Lieut  Gilliss  will 
meet  him  at  Payta,  and  confer  with  him  upon 
the  most  advantageous  plan  for  securing  all  the  facts 
sought" 

PnoroGBAPH  or  Saturn. — At  tho  Roman  Observ- 
atory, M.  Secchi  has  obtained  a  good  photograph 
of  Saturn,  which  shows  not  only  the  dark  spaces 
between  the  planet  and  ring,  but  tho  shadow  of  the 
planet  upon  the  ring  It  also  establishes  two  points 
of  considerable  interest:  First  that  the  planet  is 
darker  than  the  ring ;  and  second,  that  the  light  of 
tho  planet  is  more  powerful  tlian  that  of  our  moon. 
The  proof  of  this  is  that  it  requires  20  seconds  to 
produce  a  photographic  imago  of  the  moon,  while 
that  of  Saturn  is  produced  in  eight  minutes,  or  four- 
hundred  and  eighty  seconds.  But  Saturn  is  at  least 
SO  times  fiirther  from  us  than  the  moon,  and  instead 
of  requiring  80  times  tho  number  of  seconds  to  pro-' 
duce  his  image,  ho  requires  only  24  times.  Mr.  Sec- 
chi infers  from  the  planet's  superior  photographic 
power  tlmt  he  is  surrounded  by  a  reflecting  atmo- 
i>phero,  while  the  moon  is  destitute  of  such,  and 
entirely  black — Scoisman. 

A  Rainbow. 

Meantimr,  refracted  from  yon  eastern  cloud, 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
Shoots  up  imtncuso ;  and  every  hue  unfolds. 
In  fair  proportion,  running  from  tho  red 
To  whero  the  violet  fades  into  the  sky. 

—Thomson. 

An  Invocation  to  Birds. 

Comb,  all  ye  feathery  people  of  mid-air. 

Who  sleep  'nnd.st  rocks,  or  on  the  mountain  summits 

Lie  down  with  tho  wild  winds;  and  ye  who  build 

Your  homes  amidst  green  leaves  by  grottos  cool ; 

And  yc,  who  on  the  flat  sands  hoard  your  eggs 

For  suns  to  ripen,  come  1    0  phoenix  rare  I 

If  death  huth  spared,  or  philosophic  search 

Permit  thee  still  to  own  thy  haunted  nest, 

Perfect  .\rabian — lonely  nightingale  I 

Dusk  creature,  who  art  silent  all  day  long. 

But  when  palo  ove  unseals  thy  clear  throat,  looseat 

Tliy  twilight  music  on  tlio  dreaming  boughs, 

Until  they  waken ;  and  thou,  cuckoo-bird, 

Wiio  art  the  ghost  of  sound,  having  no  shape 

Material,  but  dost  wander  far  and  near, 

lake  untouched  echo  whom  the  woods  deny 


tellectual  and  social  position  for  a  conspiracy  that 
expired  in  1851,  and  was  only  discovered  two  years 
after  its  demise.  The  culprits  were  a  committee  in 
correspondence  with  some  secret  society  of  Berlin, 
which  proposed  to  upset  the  princes  and  monarchs 
of  Germany,  and  to  establish  a  united  republic  on 
their  ruins.  The  sentences  of  eleven  of  the  accused 
varied  from  four  months  to  three  years ;  three  were 
acquitted ;  and  one  having  died,  escaped  the  Judg- 
ment of  this  slow  tribunal. 

The  human  heart  has,  of  course,  its  pouting  fits ; 
it  determines  to  livo  alone ;  to  flee  into  desert  ^aoes; 
to  have  no  employment — ^that  is,  to  love  nothing; 
but  to  keep  on  sullenly  beating,  beating,  until  death 
lays  his  little  finger  on  the  sulky  thing,  ajid  tJl  is  stilL 
It  goes  away  flrom  the  world,  and  straightway,  shot 
firom  human  company,  it  falls  in  love  with  a  plant, 
a  stone — ^yea,  it  dandles  cat  or  dog^  and  calls  the 
creature  darling.  Yes,  it  is  the  beautiful  necessitj 
of  our  nature  to  love  something. — Jcrrold. 

On  the  16th  there  was  a  heavy  thunder-storm  at 
Duckenfield  England.  The  ram  fell  in  torrents^ 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  thousands  of 
toads  which  were  supposed  to  have  fallen  with  the 
rain. 

A  MUSICAL  festival  on  a  monster  scale,  such  being 
a  biennial  custom  in  Switzerland,  is  about  to  oome 
off  at  Zurich.  Ten  thousand  musidana,  vooal  and 
instrumental,  aro  this  time  to  swell  the  choral  an- 
them and  deepen  tho  rich  diapason.  There  are 
various  patriot  hymns  on  the  programme.  A  banquet 
where  12,000  Switzers  and  their  guests  to  firatemize 
under  the  canopy  of  the  Helvetic  sky,  is  part  of 
the  annoimccd  performance. 

Mr.  Kavanagh,  who  took  tho  letter  fix>m  Lnck- 
now,  during  the  siege,  to  Sir  Ck>lin  Cambell,  has 
been  rewarded  with  a  sum  of  £2000,  and  an  ap- 
pointment in  Oude,  worth  £700  a  year. 


Thb  Ladies*  Gallery  m  the  House  of  Ck)mmons 
has  been  enlarged,  either  to  meet  tho  prevailing 
fashion  in  the  matter  of  skirts,  or  to  accommodate  a 
larger  number  of  femalo  politicians. 

Ma.  Jaues  Brown,  a  London  chemist,  has  pa- 
tented an  invention  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
which  will  not  require  dampmg  previous  to  beuig 
printed  upon. 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  SPIRIT  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.  [Ootober, 


and  social  life.  The  philosopher  who 
looks  from  a  higher  level,  and  upon  a 
more  distaut  horizon,  discerns  in  these 
changes  a  wider  and  more  lasting  influ- 
ence, lie  sees  that  they  involve  the  rela- 
tions of  races  and  communities  of  men 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe ;  and 
that  they  arc  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to 
oblitei'ate  many  of  those  diversities  and 
lines  of  demarkation,  which,  however  oii- 
ginally  produced,  seemed  almost  to  dis- 
sever the  species,  in  the  contrasts  of  hu- 
man existence  thev  aiford.  He  takes  fur- 
ther  note  of  what  is  the  great  agent  in 
this  and  other  changes,  that  wonderful  pro- 
gress in  physical  philosophy,  which  has 
I)laced  new  powers  in  the  hands  of  man 
—powers  transcending  in  their  strange- 
ness and  grandeur  the  wildest  fables  and 
dreams  of  antiquity ;  and  the  eifects  of 
which  are  already  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
habitable  earth.  He  sees  the  march  of 
discovery  continually  going  on ;  new 
paths  opened;  new  instruments  and 
methods  of  research  broui;ht  into  ac- 
tion ;  and  new  laws  evolved,  giving  con- 
nection and  combination  to  the  facts  and 
phenomena  which  unceasingly  accumulate 
around  us. 

Closely,  or  even  necessarily,  connected 
with  the  changes  last  denoted,  is  the 
topic  to  which,  as  suggested  by  the 
works  before  us,  we  would  especially 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We 
allude  to  the  concurrent  changes  taking 
place  in  the  spirit  and  scope  of  physical 
philosophy  at  large  ;  scarcely  less  remark- 
able in  their  nature  and  influence  than  the 
discoveries  in  which  they  originate,  and 
by  which  they  are  sanctioned.  Modem 
science,  in  its  dealings  with  the  great 
physical  powers  or  elementary  forces 
which  pervade  and  govern  the  material 
world,  has  been  led,  or  even  forced,  into 
a  bolder  form  and  method  of  inquiry.  In- 
ductions of  a  higher  class  have  been  reach- 
ed, and  generahzations  attained,  going  far 
beyond  those  subordinate  laws  in  which 
.  science  was  formerly  satisfied  to  rest.  Ex- 
periment and  observation,  as  the  agents 
m  acquiring  knowledge,  must  always  to  a 
certain  extent  be  alike  in  their  objects 
and  methods  of  pursuit.  But  the  preci- 
sion and  retinemeuts  of  modem  experimen- 
tal research — ^partly  due  to  greater  per- 
fection of  instruments,  partly  to  the  high- 
er principles  of  inquiry  pursued — striking- 
ly distinguish  it  from  that  of  any  ante- 
rior time.    With  every  allowance  for  illus- 


trious exceptions,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  comparison,  and  not  to  see  that  the 
physical  researches  of  our  own  day  havo 
a  larger  scope  and  more  connected  mm— 
that  experiment  is  no  longer  tentative 
merely,  but  suggested  by  views  which 
stretch  beyond  the  immediate  result,  and 
hold  in  constant  prospect  those  general 
laws  which  work  in  the  universe  at  large. 
Nor  is  the  power  so  gained  ever  now  per- 
mitted to  be  dormant  or  inert.  If  thought 
suggests  experiment,  experiment  ministers 
fresh  materials  to  thought ;  and  the  phi- 
losopher working  bodily  with  the  new 
forces  at  his  command,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  hypotheses,  which  extend  to 
the  very  confines  of  human  intelligence, 
obtains  results  which  almost  startle  the 
imagination  by  the  inroads  they  seem  to 
make  on  the  mysteries  beyond.  When 
flying  along  the  railroad  at  forty  or  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  with  a  slender  wire  beside 
us,  conveying  with  speed  scarcely  measur- 
able, the  news  of  nations,  th^  demands  of 
commerce,  or  the  fates  of  war,  we  have 
an  example  (though  few  care  to  estimate 
it  fully)  of  those  migbty  attainments  which 
bind,  to  do  our  bidding,  elements  before 
unknown  or  uncontrolled  by  man ;  and 
which  give  certainty  of  other  and  similar 
attainments  in  time  yet  to  come. 

Admitting  that  hypothesis,  and  this 
oflen  of  very  adventurous  kind  —  the 
"  animi  jactus  liber  " — blends  itself  large- 
ly with  the  recent  progress  of  pbyacal 
science,  we  would  in  no  Avay  impngn  this 
powerful  instrument  and  aid  of  research ; 
the  use  of  which,  under  due  limitation,  is 
justifled  equally  by  reason  and  experience. 
In  all  inquiries  of  this  nature,  except  those 
of  strictly  mathematical  kind,  certobty 
and  conjecture  necessarily  and  dosdy 
commingle.  The  speculation  or  bare 
analogy  of  one  day  becomes  the  scien- 
tiflc  induction  of  the  next;  and  even 
where  hypothesis  is  not  thus  happily  Ikted, 
it  still  has  oflen  high  value  as  a  partial  In- 
terpreter and  provbional  guide  to  the 
truths  sought  for.  All  sciences,  and  rery 
especially  those  of  optics,  of  chemistry,  of 
electricity,  fumish  notable  instance  to  this 
effect ;  and  have  rescued  hypothesSi  in 
the  philosophical  sense  of  the  term,  from 
the  vague  reproach  which  it  was  onoe  the 
fashion  to  cast  upon  it.  Such  Tindication, 
however,  affords  no  sanction  to  that  spirit, 
which  pushes  mere  speculation  far  in  ad- 
vance of  experiment  and  observation,  and 
adventures  rashly  into  fields  not  prepared 
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for  human  culture,  if  indeed  ever  accessi- 
ble to  it.  Eccentric  theories  of  this  kind, 
the  produce  of  imperfect  knowledge  or  il- 
logical understanding,  will  ever  be  found 
in  the  path  of  science ;  perplexing,  it  may 
be,  to  those  who  loosely  follow  it ;  but 
disappearing  one  after  another,  as  truth 
pui^sues  its  steady  course  amidst  them. 
The  mysteries  of  organic  life,  approached 
with  caution  by  the  true  philosopher,  are 
an  especial  seauction  to  these  framers  of 
new  systems— systems  which  it  becomes 
easy, to  coin,  under  shelter  of  a  vague 
phraseology,  and  aided  by  the  very  ob- 
scurity of  the  subject. 

While  speaking  thus  generally  on  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  modern  science,  we 
may  notice  the  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  the  legitimate  hypotheses  of  our 
own  time,  or  even  any  great  law  founded 
on  the  soundest  inductions  from  experi- 
ment, which  is  not  prefigured  in  some 
way,  more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  former  ages.  We  mighty  had 
we  space  for  it,  give  many  curious  in- 
stances of  these  anticipations ;  and  assign 
reasons  why  they  should  especially  be 
found  in  the  more  recondite  parts  of  phi- 
losophy, such  as  the  origin  of  matter,  the 
qualities  and  combinations  of  atoms,  the 
theories  of  space,  ether,  forces,  etc. — 
transcendental  questions  which  press 
themselves  upon  the  thought  of  the 
metaphysician,  as  well  as  of  the  natural- 
ist and  mathematiciaD,  in  contemplating 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  Through 
these  avenues  of  thought  and  speculation, 
little  aided  by  experiment  or  systematic 
observation,  the  subtlety  of  a  few  rare 
spirits  in  each  early  age  came  upon  the 
traces  of  physical  truths,  which  modem 
science  has  approached  by  more  certain 
roads,  and  made  the  lawful  prize  of  in- 
ductive research.  What  were  then  hastv 
and  transient  glances  into  these  profound 
parts  of  philosophy,  have  now  become  a 
steady  insight  into  the  ^eat  physical 
laws  under  which  are  embodied  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  natural  world. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  the  titles  of  several  recent  works, 
well  fitted,  by  their  various  merits  and  by 
the  eminence  of  their  authors,  to  illustrate 
the  view  we  have  briefly  given  of  the  pre- 
sent aspects  of  physical  philosophy,  as  well 
as  to  indicate  those  future  prospects  of 
science,  which  may  fairly  be  inferred  from 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  now  porsaed— the 


attainments  still  possible  to  human  reason 
or  human  power.  These  arc  the  points 
to  which  we  now  seek  especially  to  direct 
attention.  We  might  easily  double  or 
treble  the  number  of  the  volumes  thus  re- 
ferred to,  were  we  to  include  even  a  small 
proportion  of  the  systematic  or  elementary 
works ;  the  lectures,  memoirs,  or  address- 
es to  scientific  bodies ;  or  the  articles  in 
reviews  and  other  periodicals,  which,  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  new  vigor  of  in- 
quiry, and  the  practical  popularity  of 
many  of  its  topics,  have  opened  their 
pages  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  fami- 
liar information  than  scientific  treatises 
can  aflbrd.  These  topics,  in  fact,  include 
not  only  the  sciences  treatinfg  of  the  sim- 
pler inorganic  conditions  of  matter,  and  the 
elementary  forces — heat,  li^ht,  electricity, 
gravitation,  chemical  affinity,  which  act 
upon  the  material  world — but  also  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology  in  their  whole 
extent,  and  those  wonderful  laws,  of  or- 
ganic life,  connecting  matter  with  vitality, 
instincts  and  intellect,  under  the  number- 
less forms  and  species  which  are  placed 
before  us  for  our  contemplation.  In  sur- 
veying this  vast  field  of  natural  know- 
ledge, for  the  purposes  just  indicated,  we 
must  of  necessity  limit  ourselves  to  a 
broad  outline ;  thereby  forfeiting  in  some 
part  the  interest  which  belongs  to  the 
familiar  details  and  illustrations  of  each 
particular  science ;  but  gaining  in  com- 

gensation  a  more  connected  and  compre- 
ensive  view  of  the  relation  between  the 
different  sciences;  and  of  those  great 
discoveries  in  all,  which  are  ever  tending 
to  brinff  them  into  closer  approximation 
and  subjection  to  common  laws.  We 
need  scarcely  dwell  on  the  importance  of 
such  general  views,  and  their  influence  on 
the  spirit  and  progress  of  physical  philoso- 
phy. We  shsjl  have  occasion  immediate- 
Iv  to  illustrate  it,  in  speaking  of  the  cf 
K)rts  made  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  science  of  our  day,  to  give  con- 
centration and  unity  to  parts  ot  physical 
knowledge,  and  to  classes  of  phenomena, 
hitherto  regarded  as  having  no  co-relation 
or  common  principle  of  action^ 

We  do  not  undertake  to  analyze  in  de- 
tail, or  even  to  notice,  all  the  works  be- 
fore us.  To  some  of  them,  however,  and 
especially  to  those  placed  first  on  the  list, 
we  must  separately  refer,  inasmuch  as 
they  furnish  the  most  able  exposition  of 
those  doctrines  and  methods  of  modem 
science  which  it  is  oar  object  to  examine. 
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And  under  this  view  we  must  first  notice 
the  volume  of  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell, 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford ; 
not  merely  from  the  high  scientific  repu- 
tation of  the  author,  but  as  embodying, 
and  vindicating  in  great  part,  all  the  bold- 
est conclusions  derived  from  recent 
research.  Api)roaching  our  subject 
through  this  work  as  the  threshold,  Ave 
enter  at  once  on  the  highest  debatable 
ground,  amidst  questions  which  have 
more  or  less  perplexed  the  reason  of  man 
in  all  ages ;  formerly,  as  intellectual  prob- 
lems or  paradoxes  only — now,  as  the  na- 
tural or  necessary  result  of  those  experi- 
mental inquiries  which  have  been  carried 
through  everv  part  of  the  material  creation. 

Professor  towell's  work  includes  three 
separate  essays:  one  on  the  "Spirit  of 
Inductive  Philosophy,"  another  on  the 
"  Unity  of  Worlds,"  the  Last  on  the  "  Phi- 
losophy of  Creation."  The  second  of  these 
essays,  though  containing  much  other 
valuable  matter,  is  mainly  an  answer  to 
that  remarkable  volume  entitled  the  Plu- 
rality  of  Worlds^  which,  despite  its  anony- 
mous form  and  paradoxical  argument, 
has  orained  credit  and  weight  in  the  public 
mind  from  the  eminent  name  attached  to 
its  probable  authorship.  The  curious 
question  raised,  or  rather  revived,  by  this 
work — one  destined  from  its  very  nature 
to  be  answered  by  presuviption  only — lias 
already  elicited  so  much  active  contro- 
versy, in  which  we  have  ourselves  taken 
part,  that  we  refrain  from  touching  upon 
It,  here ;  though  we  might  fairly  do  so  as 
an  example  of  the  altered  method  in  which 
such  controversies  are  now  carried  on, 
and  of  the  new  class  of  proofs  brought  for- 
ward for  their  solution.  But  of  the  first 
and  third  of  these  essays  of  Professor 
Powell  we  must  speak  more  in  detail,  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  subject  before  us. 

They  are  written,  we  may  first  rem:irk, 
with  great  vigor  and  ability  of  thought ; 
with  much  of  happy  illustration,  derived 
from  the  very  large  scientific  resources  cf 
the  author ;  and  in  a  style  singularly  fitted 
to  these  subjects  by  its  clearness  and  pre- 
cision. Of  the  boldness  of  the  work,  in 
advocating  doctrines  and  hypotheses  not 
yet  fully  matured  by  research,  we  have 
just  spoken.  It  would  not  be  a  harsh  cri- 
ticism to  say  that  Professor  Powell  shows 
a  marked  fondness  for  what  is  new  and 
arduous  in  ])hilosophj' ;  and  takes  pleasure 
in  stigmatizing,  as  hmdrauces  to  truth  in 
physical  science,  all  such  opinions  as  are 


fostered  by  ancient  and  popular  belief^  in- 
cluding those  which  assume  Scriptural  au- 
thority for  their  foundation.  In  hia  yasX 
zeal  against  dogmatical  authority,  he 
sometimes  falls  into  the  opposite  rastiness 
of  lending  his  authority  and  favor  to  haaty 
and  partial  experimental  deductions;  or 
to  doctrines  still  in  their  infancy^,  and 
checked  or  controverted  by  oppoate 
opinions  of  equal  weight.  To  this  tem- 
perament of  mind,  as  we  venture  to  de- 
scribe it,  we  may  attribute  his  somewhat 
eagcf  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  *^  Trans- 
mutation of  Species ;"  of  "  the  Unity  of 
Composition"  as  a  principle  in  phyriolo- 
gy ;  of  the  principle  of  "  Continuity  and 
immutability  of  physical  laws  in  geology;^ 
and  of  the  Correlation  or  community  of 
vital  and  physical  forces  in  all  the  auto- 
matic acts  of  life,  and  even  in  many  men- 
tal acts  which  may  be  thus  re^:arded.  ffis 
reasonings  on  the  doctrine  of  Final  Caoses 
or  Teleology^  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
call  it,  have  the  same  character  and  bear 
in^.  All  these  are  broad  questions,  and 
fairly  open  to  argument  and  evidence. 
But  we  have  the  constant  feeling  in  the 
volume  before  us,  that  the  leaning  is  too 
much  to  one  and  the  same  side  of  these 
questions:  wo  might  fairly  call  it  the 
paradoxical  aide  ;  while  admitting,  at  the 
same  time,  that  paradoxes  are  often  raised 
into  the  class  of  recognized  truths ;  and, 
in  a  certain  sense  of  the  term,  may  even 
be  deemed  instruments  of  science,  though 
instruments  ever  to  be  used  with  caution 
and  forbearance.  As  a  more  special  in- 
stance of  what  we  have  just  mentioned, 
we  might  quote  the  sort  of  sanction  onr 
author  gives  to  the  crude  experiments  of 
ISIessrs.  Crosse  and  Wickes  on  the  seem- 
ing creation  of  animalcule  life  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  galvanic  current ; 
a  conclusion  loosely  drawn  in  its  oriffin, 
without  any  known  analogy,  and  not  jos- 
tified  by  any  later  research.  On  this 
point,  as  on  manv  others  in  his  third  Es- 
say on  the  "Philosophy  of  Creation," 
we  find  a  close  approximation  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation^ 
another  well-known  work  of  our  own 
time,  which  by  its  ability  has  contributed 
greatly  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  these  tran- 
scendental inquiries  in  science — a  danger- 
ous effect,  were  it  not  corrected  by  the  ^ 
contemporaneous  activity  of  those  phSloao- 
phers  wHo  make  experiment  and  strict  in- 
duction the  sole  measure  and  guides  of 
their  progress. 
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To  the  question  stated  above  we  may 
especially  refer,  as  examples  of  the  class 
of  profound  problems  on  which  modem 
science  exercises  itself;  seeking  their  so- 
lution by  experiments  and  observations 
&r  more  refined  and  exact  than  have  ever 
before  been  applied  to  these  inquiries. 
Bijt  there  is  another  question  largely  dis- 
cjnssed  in  -Mr.  Baden  Powell's  work,  to 
which  we  would  advert,  as  expounding 
better  than  any  other  the  present  spirit 
and  scope  of  physical  philosophy.  This  is 
the  doctrine  described  by  our  author  in 
bis  first  essay,  under  the  titles  of  "  Unity 
of  Sciences,"  and  "Uniformity  of  Nature" 
— ^terms  meant  to  express,  but  expressing 
too  strongly,  those  admirable  generaliza- 
tions which  have  connected  under  common 
laws  phenomena  seemingly  the  most  re- 
mote and  unlike,  and  are  continually  tend- 
ing still  further  so  to  combine  and  con- 
centrate them.  Taking  the  subject  in 
this  general  sense,  we  can  not  hesitate  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  very  highest  which 
can,  be  submitted  to  the  human  understand 
ing.  The  unfulfilled  objects  of  science, 
as  well  as  its  ultimate  end  and  aim,  evi- 
dently lie  in  this  direction ;  and  none  can 
bo  indifferent  to  the  wonderful  results 
which  every  year  is  disclosing  to  re- 
searches pursued  on  this  principle. 
Amiong  those  who  have  labored  most 
successfully  for  this  especial  object  are 
the  eminent  men  whose  discoveries  in 
particular  branches  of  science  have  given 
them  merited  fame  in  the  world.  If  out 
of  many  contemporaries  we  were  to  select 
Si  few  who  have  done  most  to  elevate 
physical  science  by  generalization  of  its 
phenomena  and  laws,  the  names  of  Arago, 
Faraday,  Herschel,  and  Humboldt  occur 
at  once  as  first  and  most  illustrious  in  this 
career.  These  philosophers  have  looked 
upon  the  world  of  nature  in  its  largest  as- 
pects, and  made  their  several  discoveries 
subservient  to  this  great  object;  thereby 
widening  the  circle  of  facts  and  pheno- 
mena, and  at  the  same  time  drawing 
them  more  closely  towards  that  center  in 
which  we  find  so  many  sciences  to  con- 
Terge. 

Nevertheless  we  must  not  allow  these 
terms  of  "  Unity  of  Science,"  *'  Unity  of 
Principle,"  and  "Unity  of  Law,"  to  usurp 
too  much  on  the  understanding.  Profes- 
sor Powell  seems  to  us  to  give  undue 
force  to  such  phrases ;  which,  strictly  ex- 
amined, have  no  counterpart  or  reality  in 
our  actual  knowledge.    It  is  true  that 


there  is  various  high  authority  for  their 
use,  as  for  that  of  language  analogous  in 
effect.  Humboldt,  in  several  passages  of 
his  CosmoSy  and,  at  an  earlier  period, 
D'Alerabert  and  Laplace,  have  sanctioned 
the  general  conception,  though  not  de- 
fining it  sufficiently  for  any  application  be- 
yond that  attempt  at  generalization  just 
noticed ;  and  which  would  have  existed, 
even  if  no  such  mysterious  word  as 
"  Unity"  had  been  used  to  signify  the  ul- 
timate end  in  view.  We  readily  admit  it 
as  probable  or  certain,  that  numerous 
facts,  hitherto  insulated  or  anomalous,  and 
even  whole  classes  of  phenomena  unex- 
plained by  science,  will  hereafter  be  sub- 
mitted to  common  and  known  laws.  And 
we  further  believe  that  many  laws  them- 
selves, now  of  partial  application,  will 
hereafter  merge  in  others  of  higher  scope 
and  generality.  We  shall  speedily  have 
^o  notice  certain  cases  where  this  amalgar 
tion  has  so  far  advanced  as  to  furnish  an 
entirely  new  basis  for  research,  scarcely 
seen  or  anticipated  before.  But  admit- 
ting what  we  have  full  right  and  reason  to 
presume,  that  this  concentration  may  be 
carried  yet  much  fiirther,  still  the  attain- 
ment or  even  the  conception  of  unity,  in 
any  strict  sense  of  the  word,  lies  indefi- 
nitely beyond,  shrouded  by  an  obscurity 
which  words  may  seek  to  penetrate,  but 
which  human  intellect  can  reach  only  in 
that  one  sublime  sense  of  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Creating  Power.  We  may  reduce 
to  a  small  number  the  many  forms ^f  mat- 
ter which  are  elementary  to  6ur  present 
knowledge ;  we  may  show  the  identity  of 
certain  forces  hitherto  deemed  elementary 
by  their  mutual  convertibility ;  we  may 
accept  the  phrase  of  Laplace,  "  Les  phe- 
nomenes  de  la  Nature  ne  sont  que  les  re- 
siiltats  mathematiques  d'un  petit  nombre 
de  lois  immuables;"  and  yet  we  shall 
never  prove  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of 
matter,  or  one  nature  of  force,  or  that  a 
single  law  governs  all  the  phenomena 
around  us.  To  put  forward,  therefore, 
the  phrase  and  conception  of  the  "  Unity 
of  Science,"  as  the  final  term  of  our  labors, 
is  to  inflict  a  metaphysical  issue  upon  them 
for  which  there  is  no  warranty  either  in 
reason  or  practical  use.  Bishop  Berkeley 
has  somewhere  spoken  of  ultimate  ratios 
in  mathematics  as  the  "  ghosts  of  depart- 
ed quantities."  With  like  reason  we 
might  call  the  unity  of  some  of  our 
modem  philosophers  the  "  ghost  of  de- 
parted pluralities ;"  having  ^is  quality  oi 
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ghosthood,  moreover  that  there  is  nothing 
truly  tangible  or  substantial  about  it. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  much  on  these  pre- 
liminary topics  because,  while  they  indi- 
cate what  mav  be  considered  the  exa<;- 
gerations  and  excesses  of  theory,  they 
show  at  the  same  time  that  spirit  and 
})ropen8ity  of  modern  science  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken  ;  and  which,  dujy  re- 
gulated, has  been  tlie  source  of  all  its 
high  attxiinments.  We  now  proceed  to 
surh  details  as  may  best  illustrate  this 
8|>irit  in  its  application  to  different 
branches  of  science  ;  selecting  amidst  the 
multitude  of  examples  those  especially 
which  involve  either  some  new  physical 
principle  or  some  new  method  of  physical 
inquiry.  It  has  been  said  by  one  who 
could  well  estimate  the  value  of  the  latter, 
"  La  connoissance  de  la  methode^  qui  a 
guide  I'homme  de  genie,  n'est  pas  moins 
utile  au  progrrs  de  la  science  que  ses  de- 
couvertes."  A  new  method  is  often  in- 
deed in  itself  the  greatest  discovery,  and 
betokening  the  highest  genius  in  him  to 
whom  it  is  due. 

In  dealing  with  thi*^  wide  subject,  the 
first  and  most  material  division  is  that  be- 
tween the  forces  acting  on  or  in  matter  ; 
and  the  various  forms  of  matter,  inorganic 
or  organic,  so  acted  upon.  With  full  ad- 
mission  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  ab- 
stract nature  of  matter  and  lorce,  and  their 
mutual  relations  in  the  universe,  this  dis- 
tinction is  still  the  only  one  which  our  in- 
telligence can  apprehend,  or  practically 
apply  to  the  objective  phenomena  ever 
])resent  and  active  around  us. 

In  regard  to  matter  and  force  it  may 
undoubtedly  be  affirmed,  that  all  questions 
as  to  their  nature  become  more  difficult 
and  abstruse  in  proportion  as  we  generalize 
and  reduce  them  to  their  simplest  terms. 
With  respect  to  force,  more  especially,  the 
most  emment  philosophers  of  our  time, 
while  declining  any  metaphysical  defini- 
tion, have  been  constrained  to  adopt  new 
methods  of  regarding  and  describing  it,  in 
those  various  actions  upon  or  through 
matter  which  testify  to  its  presence  and 
enercry.  Centers  of  force,  (an  expression 
due  to  Boscovich  in  its  scientific  use,)  lines 
of  force,  polar  force,  etc.,  are  teiius  found 
necessary  to  express  the  several  modes  of 
f<»rce  in  action,  irrespectively  of  all  ques- 
tions as  to  its  abstract  nature,  or  especial 
relations  to  matter.  Under  the  gradual 
adoption  of  this  now  language,  there  has 


been  a  corresponding  abandonment  of 
phrases,  more  nypothctical  in  themselves, 
and  far  less  fitted  to  aid  the  process  of 
scientific  inquiry.  As  such  we  may  denote 
that  expression,  current  even  in  some  of 
our  best  systematic  works,  of  the  "  impon- 
derable substances  or  forms  of  matter ;" 
which,  in  including  heat,  light,  and  elec- 
tricity, makes  assumptions  w^iolly  unproT- 
ed  ;  while  in  excluding  gravitation,  chemi- 
cal, mechanical,  and  vital  forces  from  the 
same  category,  it  affirms  a  distinction 
which  we  do  not  absolutely  know  to  exist 
in  any  of  these  cases,  and  which  certainlj 
does  not  exist  in  some  of  them.  For  the 
notion  of  an  impo7}derahle  dement  (if 
notion  it  can  be  called)  that  of  a  mode  of 
motion  of  inatter  might  probably  in  each 
case  be  more  truly  as  well  as  advantage- 
ously substituted.  Science,  it  may  fairiy 
be  snid,  is  constantly  tending  to  a  better 
and  closer  form  of  logic  in  these  matters ; 
and  simple  induction  from  facts,  unfettered 
by  names  and  prior  notions,  is  here  as  else- 
where the  best  guide  to  all  ulterior  dis- 
covery. 

The  great  problem  respcctins  force,  in 
the  most  genei*al  conception  of  it  as  a  mo- 
tive power  on  matter,  is  involved  in  the 
question,  Whether  it  can  ever  be  resllj 
lost  or  extinguished  ?  whether  the  seem- 
ing cessation  and  limits  to  its  action  are 
not  merely  conversions  or  translations  of 
power,  testified  in  other  forms  and  effects 
of  mateiial  change  ?  Most  persons,  seem- 
ingly justified  by  experience,  would  answer 
dt  once  that  any  force  has  ceasod  to  exist, 
when  the  motions  or  other  effects  it  induces 
on  matter  are  no  longer  present.  The 
question,  however,  is  one  which  rises  &r 
above  the  mere  evidence  of  the  senseSi 
Vaguely  suggested  at  different  periods,  it 
has  been  adopted  in  a  definite  shape  by  the 
l>hilosophers  of  our  own  time ;  forced  npon 
them,  wo  may  say,  by  the  course  and  oha- 
racter  of  recent  discovery.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion which  forms  the  main  topic  of  Mr. 
Faraday's  lecture,  just  referred  to,  on  the 
"  Conservation  of  Force  ; "  and  we  will- 
ingly quote  a  few  lines,  both  from  the  in- 
trinsic weight  of  all  that  comes  from  this 
source,  and  as  expressing  what  we  consider 
to  be  the  growing  conviction  of  all  who 
have  grappled  with  this  great  problem  of 
modem  science : 

"  To  admit  that  force  may  bo  destructible  or 
can  altogether  disappear,  would  be  to  admft 
that  matter  could  be  uncreated,  for  we  know 
matter  only  by  its  forces." *V 
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with  those  who  admit  the  consenration  of  force 
to  be  a  principle  in  physics  as  large  and  sure  as 
that  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  or  the 
invariability  of  gravity,  I  think  that  no  particu- 
lar idea  of  force  has  a  right  to  unlimited  or 
unqualified  acceptance,  that  does  not  include 
asMTit  to  it ;  and  also,  to  definite  amount  and  de- 
finite di»poHtion  of  theforce^  either  in  one  effect 
or  another,  for  these  are  necessary  consequences. 
Therefore  I  urge,  that  the  conservation  of  force 
ought  to  be  admitted  as  a  physical  principle  in 
all  our  hypotheses,  whether  partial  or  general, 
regarding  the' actions  of  matter." 

This  question  was  forced  upon  the  at- 
tention of  men  of  science  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  recent  researches,  and  the 
remarkAble  doctrine  based  imon  them, 
which  is  now  developing  itseli  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces  ;'^  a  descripton  modest  as  well  as 
apposite  of  a  theory,  which,  if  matured,  as 
we  think  it  likely  to  be,  into  full  truth, 
will  give  new  foundation  and  guidance  to 
the  whole  course  of  physical  inquiry.  In 
the  work  of  Mr.  Grove,  bearing  this  title, 
and  prefixed  to  our  article,  we  have  the 
first  and  most  able  exposition  of  this  doc- 
trine. Partial  suggestions  of  it,  both  in 
England  and  Germany,  had  already  been 
derived  from  the  results  of  experiment ; 
but  we  owe  to  Mr.  Grove  its  distinct 
enunciation  as  aphysic>al  principle,  and  the 
illustration  of  this  principle  by  instances 
drawn  from  his  own  researches  and  those 
of  others,  which  give  it  all  the  characters 
of  a  li'&w  physical  law.  Eminent  in  his 
own  profession,  he  has  made  to  himself  a 
liigh  and  merited  reputation  in  science,  by 
bis  acute  application  of  experiment  to 
some  of  its  most  profound  problems,  and 
by  the  bold  but  precise  logic  with  which 
he  draws  his  inductions.  His  work,  of 
which  the  third  edition  is  before  us,  is  re- 
markable for  its  clearness  and  simplicity 
of  style — qualities  valuable  in  all  scientific 
wTitings,  and  essential  on  subjects  like  those 
here  treated  of. 

By  the  term  correlation,  as  applied  to 
physical  forces,  Mr.  Grove  means  to  con- 
vey the  general  idea  of  reciprocal  pro- 
duction — that  is,  that  any  force  capable 
of  producing  another,  may  reciprocally  be 
produced  by  it.  But  the  principle  here 
involved,  as  well  as  the  wide  scope  of  the 
doctrine  conveyed  by  these  terms,  will  be 
better  understood  by  taking  correlation 
to  express  generally  those  relations  of 
fofces  which  render  them  mutually  and 
constantly  convertible — one  form  or  mani- 
festation of  force  generating  another,  so 


as  to  bring  together  into  the  same  series 
of  effects,  physical  actions  and  chancres 
seemingly  the  most  remote  and  dissimihir. 
Thus,  to  take  a  familiar  but  striking  in- 
stance— the  same  single  electrical  current 
from  a  voltaic  battery  is  capable  in  its 
circuit  of  evolving  heat  and  light,  of 
creating  magnets,  of  producing  mechanic- 
al force,*  of  violently  affecting  the  nervous 
and  muscular  organization,  and  of  induc- 
ing, by  decomposition  or  combination,  the 
most  powerful  chemical  changes,  simply 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  different 
material  objects  which  the  experimentalist 
interposes  m  the  circuit,  so  as  to  subject 
them  to  this  current  of  power.  Here  then 
(gravitation  excepted)  we  find  all  the 
great  natural  forces,  of  which  we  have 
present  knowledge,  evolved  from  a  single 
source ;  and  that  source,  be  it  remarked, 
a  chemical  change  of  affinities,  giving 
origin  to  the  electrical  current,  and  there- 
by affording  fresh  proof  of  the  recipro- 
city of  actions  alluded  to  above.  One 
form  of  force  disappears  as  another  is 
evolved. 

We  might  give,  had  we  space  for  them, 
many  other  curious  instances  of  this  reci- 
procity of  relation,  as  manifested  by  the 
several  forces  of  heat,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, mechanical  power,  and  chemical  afii- 
nity.  One  we  may  select,  as  an  example 
of  beautiful  contrivance  as  well  as  striking 
results.  By  a  certain  combination  of  ap- 
paratus, in  which  light,  acting  through 
the  daguerreotype,  was  the  initiating  force, 
Mr.  Grove  obtained,  first  the  chemical 
action  upon  the  plate  ;  thence  a  current 
of  electricity  circulating  through  wires ; 
next  magnetism  by  a  coil  of  these  wires ; 
then  the  production  of  heat^  testified  by 
the  delicate  helix  of  Bregnet ;  and  finally, 
of  motion,  shown  by  the  needles  of  the 
galvanometer.  Instances  of  this  kind,  in- 
deed, are  rapidly  multiplying,  since  the 
correlation  and  convertibility  offerees  has 
been  recomized  as  a  principle  and  applied 
to  research.  They  are  derived  not  solely 
from  recent  experiment,  but  even  more 
frequently  and  fruitfully  from  phenomena 
already  ^miliar  to  us  as  facts,  but  waiting 
for  their  illustration  the  happy  induction 
now  at  length  attained. 

The  beauty  of  this  principle,  however, 
is  not  limited  to  the  expression  of  the  re- 
ciprocity or  mutual  convertibility  of  the 
physical  forces  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  in  a  fur- 
ther correlation  as  regards  their  equiva- 
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lents  of  power,  or  measurable  quantitar 
tive  effects.  Though  this  generalization 
is  still  far  from  complete,  numerous  cases  j 
occur  where  it  is  attested  by  the  results 
of  very  exact  experiment.  The  discov- 
eiies  of  Faraday  have  furnished  some  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  constant 
quantitative  relation  between  electrical 
power  and  chemical  actions  and  clianges. 
The  researches  of  Dulong,  Petit,  and 
Neumann  show  very  remarkable  relations 
between  chemical  affinity  and  heat,  in 
proving  that  the  specific  heats  of  certain 
substances,  compound  as  well  as  simple, 
when  multiplied  by  their  chemical  equiva- 
lents, give  a  constant  quantity  as  tlie  pro- 
duct. And  again,  the  experiments  re- 
cently made  by  Mr.  Joule  and  Professor 
W.  Thomson,  on  the  mutual  convertibili- 
ty of  heat  and  dynamical  force,  go  far  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  fact  that,  in 
whatever  way  mechanical  force  is  em- 
ploved  to  produce  lieat,  the  same  amount 
of  heat  is  produced  by  the  same  amount 
of  force,  we  doubt  not  that  the  pro- 
gress of  science  will  so  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  these  instances  of  quantitative  re- 
lation, as  ultimately  to  submit  them  to 
some  general  law,  as  well  as  to  that  prac- 
tical application  which  is  the  most  certain 
test  of  truth. 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  we  have  not 
hitherto  spoken  of  gravitation  as  a  phy- 
sical force;  though  it  is  the  one  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar  in  every  inci- 
dent of  life,  and  to  which  we  look  as  the 
most  universal  agent  upon  matter,  as  well 
in  the  globe  we  inhabit,  as  in  the  innu- 
merable words  surrounding  us  in  space. 
We  place  it  apart  from  other  physical 
forces,  because,  while  thus  familiar  to  our 
senses  in  its  effects,  it  is  to  our  deeper 
meditation  the  most  mysterious  as  well 
as  vast  and  sublime  of  the  powers  which 
act  in  the  universe.  Human  genius  has 
discoverefl  and  mathematically  defined  its 
laws.  By  knowledge  of  these  laws,  human 
science  has  been  carried,  and  is  ever  pene- 
trating further,  beyond  our  own  planetary 
system;  while  within  this  system,  they 
have  enabled  us  to  predict  events  in  time 
and  space,  and  to  define  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  planets  and  their  satellites, 
seemingly  inapproachable  by  man.  With 
all  this  knowledge  and  perpetual  applica- 
tion of  the  power,  of  its  nature  and  es- 
sence we  are  utterly  ignorant.  Science 
has  dealt  with  its  effects  only,  without 
really  approaching  a  step  nearer  to  the 


cause,  than  when  Newton  declared  that 
ho  must  leave  to  the  consideration  of  his 
readers  the  question  whether  •  the  agent 
producing  gravity  was  material  or  not. 
Hy])otliese8  have  grown  up— such  as  that 
of  gravific  atoms  permeating  all  space,  of 
Le  Sage— -or  the  residual  farce  theory  of 
Mosotti,  connecting  gravity  with  cohesive 
attractions — but  none  which  satisfy  fully 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  research 
is  even  made  more  difficult  by  the  simpli- 
city and  invariability  of  the  power  ia 
question.  It  controls  or  modifies  the  other 
forces  acting  on  matter,  but  has  no  such 
relations  to  them  as  they  have  to  one 
another  —  no  reciprocal  production  or 
mutual  convertibility;  nor  the  ducUity  itf 
action  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  elec- 
trical and  magnetic  forces;  nor  lines  of 
propagation  and  polarization,  such  as  we 
recognize  in  light  and  heat;  nor  those 
molecular  changes  manifested  in  acts  of 
chemical  affinity.  Whether  any  —  or  if 
any,  through  what  avenues — closer  ap- 
proach may  hereafter  be  made  to  the  so- 
lution of  this  great  problem  of  gravity, 
we  can  not  here  inquire.  But  in  speaking 
of  the  forces  which  act  upon  matter,  it 
was  impossible  to  omit  this  the  most  lini- 
versal  of  all — innate  and  incorporate,  we 
might  almost  say,  in  matter  itself. 

Nor  can  we  nghtly  avoid  in  this  place 
some  allusion  to  the  equally  abstruse  sub- 
ject (though  rendered  so  by  very  different 
causes)  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  phy- 
sical and  vital  forces — a  topic  hanalM 
with  great  ability  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  a 
paper  in  the  Philosophical  TranscuAitmB 
a  few  years  ago,  and  more  recently  in  the 
systematic  works  of  this  physiologist 
Without  plunging  into  the  depths  of  this 
question,  we  may  say  that  the  tendency 
of  all  recent  research  has  been  to  impugn 
the  doctrine  of  vitality,  both  in  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  as  a  distinct  force  or  power; 
and  to  merge  its  alleged  functions,  whether 
of  organization,  maintenance,  or  reprodao- 
tion,  m  those  same  physical  forces  whidi 
act  on  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  world 
around  us.  That  this  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent  can  not  indeed  be  doubted.  That 
heat  and  li^ht,  and  more  especially  the 
former,  are  intimately  concerned  inidl  the 
phenomena  of  vital  organization,  is  a  fiwt 
familiar  to  us  from  a  thousand  examples. 
The  researches  of  Liebig  and  others  have 
shown  how  very  closely  chemical  processes 
are  engaged — even  under  the  strict  law  of 
definite  proportions — ^in  all  the  great  pn>« 
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Cesses  of  the  highest  animal  life,  assimila- 
tion, secretion,  respiration,  animal  heat, 
etc. ;  while  the  discoveries  of  Matteucci 
and  Du  Bois  Raymond  have  demonstrated 
the  curious  and  exquisitely  subtle  rela- 
tions wliich  exist  between  electricity  and 
the  nervous  and  muscular  functions  ;  not 
indeed  proving  the  absolute  identity  of 
electricity  with  the  nervous  element  of 
force,  but  countenancing  this  view  beyond 
all  prior  expectation. 

In  thus  discussing  the  relation  of  the 
physical  and  vital  forces  as  applied  espe- 
cially to  roan,  we  continually  approach 
that  line,  hard  indeed  to  discrimmate  or 
define,  which  separates  the  mere  vital  or 
automatic  acts  from  the  proper  functions 
of  mind,  consciousness,  thought,  feeling, 
and  volition.  On  this  debatable  land  we 
encounter  at  once  the  old  Questions,  so 
long  the  subject  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion, and  destined,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
ever  so  to  remain.  Human  science  on 
this  point  is  as  feeble  as  it  was  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  beset  by  exactly  the 
same  difficulties.  We  have  just  been 
speaking  of  forces  which  are  correlated 
and  measurable  in  their  effects.  We 
come  here  to  powers  and  functions  wholly 
incommensurable  either  with  material 
qualities  or  physical  forces ;  yet  so  linked 
with  both  under  the  present  conditions  of 
existence,  that  not  even  personal  con- 
sciousness, the  best  and  surest  of  all  teach- 
ers, can  mark  any  certain  boundary  line. 
Those  who  have  sought  to  decipher  or 
define  these  proximate  relations  of  matter 
and  mind  have  but  substituted  barren 
words  for  the  realities  of  knowledge.  Mr. 
Baden  Powell  himself,  while  stretching 
the  domain  of  physical  causes  to  the  tot^ 
phenomena  of  animal  life,  yet  finds  a  limit 
nere ;  and  somewhat  abruptly  closes  his 
argument  by  observing  that  the  assertion 
of.  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature  in  man 
refers  essentially  to  "  a  different  order  of 
things^  apart  from  and  transcending  any 
material  ideas  whatsoever."  To  some 
such  conclufeion,  however  expressed,  all 
must  come  who  honestly  and  rationally 
approach  this  question. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  physical  forces — the  "  impon- 
derables" of^  former  systems — as  illustrat- 
ing at  once  a  great  doctrine  of  modem 
science,  and  the  general  spirit  of  philoso- 

Ehy  at  the  present  time.    We  are  far, 
owever,  from  having  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject.   Questions  crowd  round  and  con- 


verge  upon  it  from  every  side ;  some  of 
them  so  subtle  in  kind  that  we  might  well 
call  them  metaphysical,  had  we  not  in 
some  sort  repudiated  this  term.  Such  are, 
to  state  briefly  a  few  of  them,  the  ques- 
tion whether  forces*  can  exist,  except  in 
absolute  connection  with  matter  ?  whether 
they  may,  intelligibly  and  consistently 
with  phenomena,  be  regarded  as  molecu- 
lar actions,  or  modes  of  motion  in  matter  ? 
whether  (to  revert  to  a  question  urged 
before)  they  can  ewer  by  possibility  be 
annulled  or  even  rendered  latent?  whether, 
in  admitting  this  constant  combination  of 
forces,  we  do  not  virtually  admit  a  con- 
stant amount  of  force,  variously  mani- 
fested, to  be  always  present  in  the  uni- 
verse ?  and  whether,  in  such  cases,  we  can 
ever  rightly  speak  of  an  initial  forcCy 
otherwise  in  the  sense  of  those  acts  of 
creation  which  are  the  beginning  of  all 
things?  All  these  and  other  Ukc  ques- 
tions belong  to  the  philosophy  of  our  day ; 
some  of  them  shadowed  put  in  the  hypo- 
theses of  antiquity;  now  approached 
through  the  safer  avenues  of  experiment 
and  soimd  induction.  How  far  these  may 
carry  us  to  the  future  solution  of  the  pro»- 
blems  suggested,  we  can  not  here  stop  to" 
inquire. 

In  passing  from  the  province  of  forces 
acting  on  matter,  to  that  of  matter  thus 
acted  on,  we  have  yet  to  traverse  an- 
other debatable  ground,  on  which  science 
is  seeking  to  find  some  firm  footmg, 
as  well  as  in  explanation  of  known  phe- 
nomena as  for  purposes  of  further  re- 
search. We  allude  here  to  the  question 
regarding  \XiQ  physical  condition  of.  space 
itself —01  thosQ  inter-planetary  and  inter- 
sidei:eal  distances,  some  of  tnem  hardly^ 
measurable  by  numberis,  and  such  as  no 
efforts  of  mind  can  compass  or  conceive. 
Are  we  to  regard  this  vastness  of  space  as 
void  of  matter — a  mere  vacuum,  tnrough 
which  the  numberless  worlds  we  see  as 
stars  or  planets,  are  dispersed  ?  Or  may 
we  better  contemplate  it,  as  pervaded 
throughout  by  some  material  medium, 
though  so  rare  and  attenuated,  that  no 
form  of  matter  of  which  our  senses  artj 
cognizant,  can  rightly  interpret  it  to  our 
reason  ?  The  question  can  no  longer  be 
argued  in  that  mystical  language  of  "  na- 
ture abhorring  a  vacuum,"  which  satisfied 
the  demands  of  an  earlier  philosophy;  nor 
can  we  evade  it  by  the  adoption  of  terms 
such  as  etheTy  ethereal  medium^  etc.,  which, 
though  sanctioned  by  some  great  nameB, 
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go  little  further  than  to  shelter  a  vague 
and  incomplete  solution.    Modern  science 
seeks  urgently  for  proof  that  matter,  in 
some  condition,  does  exist    throughout 
space ;  and   in  such  continuity,  however 
rare  it  he,  that  forces  may  be  transmitted 
by  or  through  the  medium  thus  afforded. 
Two  great  powers,  gravitation  and  light, 
undoubtedly  reach  us  from  the   most  re- 
mote  regions  of   sj)ace.     There  is   pre- 
sumption, though  not  certamty,  that  heat 
is  associated  with  light  in  its  origin,  as  a 
concomitant,    if  not    convertible    force. 
More  doubt  exists  as  to  the  transmission 
through  space  of  the  electric  or  magnetic 
powers;    but    many  facts  of  recent   ob- 
servation tend  to  authenticate  this  belief. 
IIow  then  are  these  forces,   or  any  of 
them,  transmitted  to  and  fio  in  the  uni- 
verse ?    If  we  say  that  the  tides  of  the 
ocean  are  raised,  or  the  perturbations  of  a 
planet  produced,  without  any  intervening 
medium  between  the  bodies  affected  and 
those  affecting  them,  we  quit  the  domain 
of  physics  altogether,  and  put  an  abrupt 
end  to  inquiry.     Xewton  has  expressed 
himself  strongly  on  this  matter,  in  saying: 
"  To  suppose  that  one  body  may  act  upon 
another  at  a  distance,  through  a  vacuum, 
without  the  mediation  of  any  thing  else, 
by  and  through  which  their  action  and 
force   may  bo    conveyed    from    one   to 
another,  is  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity 
that  I  believe  no  man  who  has  in  philo- 
sophical matters  a  competent  faculty  of 
thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it."     The  con- 
viction which  his  conception  of  gravity 
impressed    thus    strongly  on   Newton's 
mind,  is  enforced  upon  us  not  less  cogent- 
ly by  the  undulating  theory  of  light.  This 
theory — based  on  mathematical  proof,  and 
capable  not  merely  of  explaining  phe- 
nomena before  known,  but  of  predicting 
others  evolved  by  later  research  — pre- 
sumes of  necessity  the  existence  of  an 
elastic    medium,    whatever    its     nature, 
through    which    these    undulations    are 
transmitted.    We  say  of  necessity^  be- 
cause it  is  logically  thus  to  our  reason. 
Not  solely  on  the  analogy  of  air  and  other 
elastic  media,  but  as  the  only  conception 
we  can  form  to  the  mind-  of  undulation 
singly  considered,  the  presence  of  a  me- 
dium Ls  essential  to   its  existence  and 
effects.    And  this  fully  recognized,  the  in- 
ferences become  of  magnificent  kind.  The 
progressive  retardation  of  Encke's  comet, 
and  the  aspects  of  the  zodiacal  light,  af 
ford  presumption  of  such  material  media 


existing  within  our  own  solar  fiystem;  bat 
the  argument  we  have  just  stated,  car- 
ries us  &r  beyond  this  limit,  to  every 
part  of  that  sidereal  and  nebular  space 
trom  which  light  ever  reaches  the  eye  of 
man. 

In  coming  finally  to  those  several 
sciences  which  deal  with  matter  in  its 
more  recognized  forms,  we  must  once 
again  repeat  that  our  object  is  dmplj  that 
of  indicating  the  spirit  and  scope  of 
modem  science,  as  illustrated  by  its  nev 
objects  and  methods,  and  by  the  high  at- 
tainments at  wliich  it  has  arrived.  Vol- 
umes would  be  needed  to  gt\'e  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  particular  dis- 
coveries, whether  from  experiment  or  ob- 
servation, which  have  conduced  to  these 
attainments.  In  the  hasty  view  we  are 
taking,  we  can  but  notice  such  as  are 
most  striking  in  cliaracter  and  i*esults. 
Nor  are  we  e-alled  upon  to  do  this  me- 
thodically ;  since,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, one  of  the  most  eminent  successes 
of  our  time  is  that  of  having  brought  all 
the  branches  of  physical  science  into 
closer  connection  and  subordination  to 
more  general  laws;  and  in  illustrating 
these  new  connections,  examples  converse 
and  crowd  upon  us  from  sources  seemingly 
the  most  remote. 

Humboldt,  iti  his  Cosmos,  has  rightly 
given  to  astronomy — ^*'  the  science  ot  the 
universe  without'' — ^the  first  place  in  his 
great  picture  of  physical  knowledge.    So 
much  lias  lately  been  written  on  Uds  sci- 
ence— the  highest  glorjr,  it  may  well  be 
deemed,  of  the  human  mtellect — ^that  we 
need  only  allude  to  a  few  of  its  more  re- 
cent attiiinments ;  not  surpassing  indeed 
those  discoveries  which  we  owe  to  the 
genius  of  an  anterior  time,  yet  so  extend- 
ing the  doctrine  of  univera&l  gravitation 
in  the  variety  and  refinement  of  its  appli- 
cations, that  new  grandeur  is  given  to 
this  great  law  of  nature.    We  may  take 
one  or  two  examples,  among  many  that 
offer  themselves,  from  our  own  planetary 
system ;  where  this  power  is  more  within 
our  cognizance,  both  in  its  simple  effects 
and  in  those  complex  perturbations  of  or- 
bits, which  have  taxea,  but  not  overcome 
the  efforts  of  our  most  illustrious  mathe- 
maticians. The  first  instance-— one  of  those 
familiar  to  the  world  for  the  moment,  bat 
speedily  forgotten — ^is  a  dLscovory  made 
by  moans  of  these  very  perturbation^ 
The  movements  of  UrauaS|  then  (1846) 
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supposed  the  most  remote  planet  of  our 
system,  were  found  to  be  disturbed  by 
some  external  influence  not  referable  to 
causes  within  its  orbit,  as  could  be  shown, 
but  due  to  some  material  attraction  firom 
without.  Another  planet  alone  could  an- 
swer these  conditions.  Science  set  itself 
to  work  in  the  persons  of  two  eminent 
mathematicians,  Adams  and  Leverrier — 
the  position  of  the  disturbing  body  was 
determined  by  them  simultaneously,  but 
independently — telescopes  followed  their 
guidance,  and  Neptune  was  added  to  the 
number  of  our  planets.  The  method  of 
discovery  here  has  higher  interest  than 
the  fact  itself;  though  now  but  one  of 
numerous  instances  in  science,  where  re- 
sults can  be  predicted  with  hardly  less 
certainty  than  if  attained  and  present  to 
the  senses. 

A  second  example  we  may  cite,  in  proof 
of  the  exactness,  or  even  delicate  minute' 
nesSy  with  which  modem  astronomy  pur- 
sues the  vast  objects  ef  its  science.  The 
complex  irregularities  of  the  moon's  mo- 
tions have  long  put  to  test  all  the  re- 
sources of  analysis,  and  are  scarcely  even 
yet  fully  submitted  to  our  knowledge. 
Chiefly,  of  course,  they  depend  on  the  re- 
lative position  and  distances  of  the  sun 
and  eai*th ;  and  Laplace  had  shown  not 
only  the  secular  acceleration  of  mean  mo- 
tion, produced  by  the  increasing  eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit,  but  also  a 
small  irregularity  depending  on  the 
spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth  itself.  His 
suggestion  that  the  oblateness  of  the 
ei^rth's  spheroid  might  reciprocally  be  de- 
termined by  this  irregularity  of  the  moon's 
motion,  led  Burg  to  a  calculation,  the  re- 
sults of  which  closely  tallied  with  the  best 
measurements  and  pendulum  observations. 
Very  recently  new  and  more  delicate 
causes  of  lunar  disturbance  have  been  in- 
dicated, as  depending  on  the  action  of  the 
planet  Venus ;  first,  indirectly,  by  per- 
turbing the  motion  of  the  earth,  altering 
its  distance  from  the  sun,  and  thereby  a^ 
fecting  the  motion  and  position  of  the 
moon  during  periods  of  120  years; 
secondly,  by  a  minute  disturbance  arising 
from  the  direct  action  of  Venus  on  the 
moon  itself.  In  all  these  cases  the  theory 
accords  with  the  phenomena  observed,  and 
this  accordance  well  illustrates  the  perfec- 
tion of  use  which  the  great  law  of  gravi- 
tation has  now  attained. 

In  passing  the  bounds  of  our  own  sys- 
tem— rumrow^  we  may  eaU  them  in  rela- 


tion to  what  lies  beyond — we  lose  in  great 
part  the  guidance  of  this  law ;  though  re- 
taining such  proof  of  its  equal  and  proba- 
bly similar  operation  in  the  most  distant 
regions  of  space,  as  almost  to  force  upon 
us  the  conclusion  (warranted  indeed  by 
other  considerations)  that  motion  is  uni- 
versal and  constant  in  all  matter — that 
nothing  in  the  universe  around  us  is  at 
absolute  rest.  To  prove  the  continuous 
movement  of  the  solar  system  in  space, 
with  the  direction  and  rate  of  its  motion 
— to  confirm  this  wonderful  fact  by  the 
discoveiT"  of  the  proper  and  absolute  mo- 
tions of  other  stai*s — to  determine,  by 
parallactic  observations  of  incredible  deli- 
cacy, the  distances  of  certain  of  the  fixed 
stara,  and  to  measure  these  distances  by 
the  years  which  light  takes  to  traverse 
them — ^to  demonstrate,  among  the  many 
thousand  double  or  multiple  stars  now  dis- 
covered, those  orbits  and  penods  of  revo- 
lution which  obey  the  same  law  that 
brought  Newton's  apple  to  the  ground — 
to  gauge  by  refined  processes  our  own 
nebula  of  the  Milky-Way — to  discover 
and  assign  the  place  of  more  than  3000 
other  nebulse,  resolving  many  of  them  into 
systems  of  stars,  and  by  admirable 
methods  obtaining  some  approximate  idea 
of  their  distances  —  these  have  been 
among  the  undertakings  of  modem  side- 
real astronomy ;  admirably  fulfilled  by  the 
eminent  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  science,  the  two  Herschels, 
Struve,  Bessel,  Airy,  Argelander,  Peters, 
etc.  Sublime  even  in  their  simplest  enun- 
ciation, these  problems  will  be  seen  to 
involve  results  as  to  space  and  time  which 
border  on  infinity ;  and  as  such  illustrate 
well  those  arduous  eiforts  and  aspirations 
of  modern  science  which  it  is  our  especial 
object  to  indicate. 

Though  not  easy  in  a  science  like  this 
to  set  limits  to  its  future  scope,  yet  is  it 
difficult  to  suppose  any  ulterior  discovery 
which  can  do  more  than  £ud  in  filling  up 
this  vast  outline.  If  any  new  law  is  dis- 
covered in  our  own  system,  we  might 
perhaps  presume  it  to  be  one  relating  to 
the  rotation  of  the  planets  on  their  axes — 
an  important  series  of  acts  arbitrary  to 
our  present  knowledge,  but  doubtless  due 
to  determinate  physical  causes,  and  there- 
fore fairly  open  to  physical  research.  It 
is  possibley  seeing  the  distances  which 
some  comets  reach  in  their  aphelia,  that 
another  planet  may  exist  even  beyond 
Neptune:  the  discovery,  if  ever  made, 
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would  probably  be  bo  through  the  ob- 
sen'ed  perturbations  of  Neptune  itself.  In 
the  sidereal  system  of  which  we  are  a 
part,  much  yet  remains  for  future  comple- 
tion. Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than 
the  phenomena,  periodical,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  variable  stars,  which  are  now  large- 
ly catalogued  in  our  books.  Ages  may  be 
re<iuired  to  gatlier  any  certain  induction 
from  our  observations  upon  them.  But 
ages  are  the  field  in  which  the  astronomer 
works ;  and  each  present  fact,  duly  Re- 
corded, ministers  to  the  higher  knowledge 
which  is  the  harvest  of  the  future.  The 
research  into  the  proper  motions  of  the 
stars,  already  noticed,  is  sure  to  be  great- 
ly extended,  and  may  possibly  connect  it- 
self in  the  end  (as  Miidler  has  already 
sought  to  connect  it)  with  the  discovery 
of  some  center  of  attraction  and  move- 
ment to  the  whole  sidereal  system.  If 
such  central  body  or  point  in  space  were 
ever  ascertained,  it  would  still  be  simply 
an  expression  of  the  law  of  universal  gra- 
vitation ;  but  how  sublime  an  expression, 
and  how  wonderful  as  a  result  of  the  ge- 
nius and  labors  of  man  I 

But  the  limit  does  not  lie  even  here. 
The  telescope  of  the  astronomer,  enlarged 
in  its  powers  and  more  perfect  in  all  its 
appliances,  is  continually  engaged  amongst 
those  other  sidereal  or  nebular  systems, 
the  remoteness  of  which  goes  far  to  ex- 
press all  that  man  can  ever  understand  of 
the  infinite  in  space.  In  a  former  article, 
already  referred  to,  we  have  spoken 
more  at  large  on  this  subject.  Who- 
ever has  inspected  those  admirable  por- 
traits of  ncbuIoD,  as  seen  through  Lord 
Rosso's  great  reflector,  will  comprelicnd 
in  part  the  magnitude  of  this  research, 
and  of  the  problems  it  puts  before  us. 
The  aspects  and  multiplicity  of  the  spiral 
nebulffi,  though  hardly  Sftnctioning  the  no- 
tion of  any  new  law  of  matter,  yet  will 
warrant  the  belief  in  some  common  but 
unknown  cause  conducing  to  this  singular 
efifect.  A  matter  of  still  higher  interest  is 
suggested  to  us  in  the  question.  Whether 
there  exist  in  these  nebulous  lights,  or  else- 
where in  space,  matter  not  yet  condensed 
or  shapen  into  forms — the  material,  it  may 
be,  of  future  worlds,  and  in  difiTerent 
stages  of  progressive  concentration,  but 
still  not  aggregated  as  such  ?  The  resolu- 
tion into  dusters  of  stars,  by  high  tele- 
scopic power,  of  many  nebulaa  before 
thought  irresolvable,  alters  the  degree  of 
presumptioB,but  does  not  settle  the  ques- 


tion. The  comparison  of  different  nebalie, 
as  they  now  exist,  and  of  their  several  re- 
lations to  centers  or  points  of  greatest 
condensation,  would  seem  the  sole  pro- 
bable avenue  to  further  knowledge ;  nnoe 
any  changes  in  the  figure,  condensation, 
luminousness,  or  other  aspects  of  these 
nebular  systems  must,  upon  every  analogy 
of  the  more  proximate  parts  of  the  heavens, 
occupy  such  immense  periods  of  time  as 
to  place  them  beyond  all  present  reach; 
and  we  know  too  little  of  tne  duration  of 
our  own  species  on  the  earth  to  Tenture 
on  any  assumption  thus  remote  in  its  ful- 
fillment. 

These  questions  as  to  nebulous  matter 
in  space  are  deeply  interesting,  rttro^ifecU 
ivdy^  as  well  as  prospectiveh/y  in  time. 
Few  subjects  have  so  keenly  exercised 
speculation  of  late  as  the  hypothesis,  first 
sanctioned  by  Laplace,  that  our  own  solar 
system,  with  its  central  sun,  pluiets, 
moons,  and  comets,  has  its  origin  in  the 
concentration  of  the  matter  of  a  nebaloos 
sphere  in  successive  zones ;  each  several 
planet  being  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  vapor  at  these  successive  limits  in  the 
plane  of  a  common  equator ;  and  the  sa* 
tellites  being  similarly  formed  from  the 
atmospheres  of  the  planets.  It  does  not 
annul  this  theory  to  admit  that  there  are 
great  difficulties  in  conceiving  the  cause 
of  such  aggregation  of  matter  at  certain 
points,  and  of  the  permanent  movepients 
impressed  on  the  bodies  thus  fonned. 
These  difficulties,  whatever  they  be,  have 
not  prevented  its  eaffor  appropriation  by 
philosophers  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
gressive development  according  to  certsun 
detem\inato  laws,  in  the  creation  both  of 
the  inorganic  and  organic  world.  They 
find  a  basis  for  the  evolution  or  transmu* 
tations  they  suppose,  in  this  hypothesis  of 
the  nebular  origin  of  suns  and  planets; 
and  their  argument  would  be  plausiUe 
were  the  hypothesis  itself  capable  of  bdng 
verified.  How  far  presumptive  evidence 
may  reach  in  future  towards  such  verifi- 
cation  we  do  not  venture  to  say ;  but  the 
sources  of  fresh  knowledge  are  ever  open- 
ing in  this  as  in  other  directions  or  re- 
search. The  more  careful  study  of  com- 
etary  phenomena;  of  the  numerous  pla- 
netoids revolving  in  eccentric  orbits  oe- 
tween  Mars  ana  Jupiter ';  of  those  me- 
teors, some  of  which  have  lately  been 
recognized  as  periodical  in  occurrence; 
and  of  the  aerolites,  which  impinge  in  mass 
upon  the  earth,  can  hardly  nul  to  setde 
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some  qnestioD^  as  to  the  occupation  of 
planetary  space.  How  curious,  for  ex- 
ample, the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
.the  composition  of  these  falling  stones, 
brought  to  us  undoubtedly  frotn  hr  be- 
yond our  own  atmosphere,  or,  as  Laplace 
boldly  phrases  his  belief, "  des  profondeurs 
de  Pespace  c61este !"  Of  the  various  in- 
gredients they  are  found  to  contain,  every 
cue  is  familiar  to  us  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  we  inhabit.  They  represent, 
indeed,  fully  one  third  of  those  forms  of 
matter  which  are  still  simple  or  elemen- 
tary to  our  knowledge ;  though  under 
different  aspects  and  forms  of  combina- 
tion. Here  then  we  have  a  sort  of  mate- 
rial ingress  into  the  regions  of  inter-pla- 
netary space ;  'and  presumption  as  to  a 
common  origin,  though  under  different 
modes  of  aggregation,  not  merely  of  those 
fragmentary  masses  which  casually  reach 
us,  lyit  of  the  great  planets  also,  which 
move  with  ourselves  in  orderly  and  order- 
ed course  around  the  sun. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  one  or  two 
other  instances  here,  illustrating  the  man- 
ner in  which  modem  science  —  resting 
upon  the  uniformity  of  laws,  whatever  the 
scale  of  their  operation — has  brought  evi- 
dence to  bear  upon  these  vast  astro- 
nomical questions  from  the  most  minute 
manipulation^^  with  matter  here  below. 
The  happy  idea  occurred  to  M.  Plateau 
of  Ghent  of  suspending  globules  of  oil 
within  water,  rendered  exactly  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  by  addition  of  alcohol,  so 
that  the  globules  should  be  wholly  exempt 
from  the  action  of  gravity,  or  other  ex- 
trinsic force,  and  free  to  take  any  position 
or  motions  impressed  upon  them.  By 
means  of  a  small  metallic  disk  and  wires, 
rotatory  movements  of  various  velocity 
and  direction  were  produced  in  the  sphe- 
rical globules  of  40ily  thus  suspended  in 
water;  making  them  to  assume  many 
conditions  closely  allied  to  planetary  con- 
figuration —  to  become  spheroids  flat- 
tened at  the  poles — to  throw  off  smaller 
globules  having  movements  both  of  revo- 
lution and  rotation — and  even  rings  like 
those  which  Saturn  shows  to  our  tele- 
scopes. Tliese  experiments,  repeated  by 
Faraday  and  others,  are  as  valid  in  the 
way  of  inference  as  they  would  be  were 
the  scale  of  operation  a  thousand  times 
greater.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  second  instance  we  have  before  us,  in 
those  beautiful  instruments  and  inventions 
of  Foucault,  Piazzi  Smyth,  Wheatstone, 


etc.,  illustrating  the  principle  of  the  sta- 
bility and  composition  of  rotatory  motions, 
and  thereby  expounding  with  admirable 
simplicity  the  great  phenomena  of  the 
precession  of  the  equmoxes,  and  of  the 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis.  The  ^yro- 
scope  of  Foucault,  set  in  action,  and 
placed  on  a  table,  shows  even  in  a  few 
minutes,  by^fthe  angular  deviation  from 
its  plane  of  rotation,  the  movement  the 
earth  has  made  in  this  short  space  of  time 
-*a  demonstration  almost  startling  from  its 
simplicity  and  grandeur.  The  instrument 
is  one  of  consummate  beauty  in  its  other 
applications ;  and  in  the  more  compound 
form  which  Professor  Smyth  has  recently 
given  to  it,  well  indicates  the  perfection 
such  means  have  attained  in  furtherance 
of  scientific  research. 

We  have  lingered  somewhat  long  on  the 
subject  of  astronomy,  partly  from  the 
striking  exemplification  it  affords  of  the 
spirit  and  aims  of  modern  science  ;  partly 
from  the  specialty  of  its  objects,  as  detach- 
ed by  distance  from  those  relations  which 
so  closely  connect  the  sciences  treating  of 
matter  on  our  own  globe.  But  though 
thus  distant  in  space,  the  vast  masses 
moving  in  the  heavens,  and  especially  the 
Sun,  are  variously  associated .  with  the 
matter  of  the  earth,  through  the  element- 
ary forces,  of  which  we  have  already  so 
largely  spoken.  Here  indeed  we  come 
again  into  contact  with  those  arduous 
questions,  where  mathematical  aids  are 
scantily  supplied,  and  few  certainties  yet 
attained ;  but  where  new  facts  and  pre- 
sumptions imceasingly  offer  themselves, 
the  foundation  and  materials  of  more  exact 
knowledge.  Omitting  gravitation,  of 
which  we  have  sufiSciently  spoken  as  a 
power  apart  from  the  rest,  there  comes 
that  wonderful  element  of  light ;  blending 
itself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  beat,  electri- 
city, magnetism,  and  chemical  affinity,  in 
such  close  correlation  of  action  that  we 
can  scarcely  dissever  its  continuity,  or  de- 
tach these  physical  forces  from  connection 
with  that  great  source  whence  light  itself 
chiefly  emanates.  The  solar  beam,  as  un- 
folded and  analyzed  in  the  spectrum,  is  in 
truth  the  most  marvelous  and  mysterious 
object  of  the  physical  world ;  comprising 
in  itself  whole  volumes  of  science,  and 
problems  ^lat  might  put  to  trial  the  bold- 
est theorist.  The  poetry  of  Milton,  sub- 
lime though  it  be,  tails  to  reach  the  real- 
ity of  these  great  attributes  of  light,  as 
evolved  from  a  sbgle  beam,  by  simple  re- 
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fraction  in  passing  through  a  glass  prism. 
It  is  an  analysis  of  exquisite  order  and 
perfection  ;  in  which  not  only  are  the  se- 
veral colors  separated  in  the  same  constant 
proportions,  with  the  intervention  of  nu- 
merous dark  lines  equally  constant  in  their 
character;  but  rays  of  heat  and  of  chemi- 
cal power  appear  severally  also  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  spectrum,  partially  in- 
terblended  with  those  of  color,  but  in 
greatest  intensity  beyond  the  visible  co- 
lored limits  of  the  spectrum.  We  are  now 
speaking  only  of  the  simplest  relations  of 
the  solar  light  to  terrestrial  matter ;  and 
without  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
astgnishing  phenomena  included  under  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  which,  though 
attested  by  mathematicians,  and  inter- 
preted by  numbers,  wholly  transcend  the 
powers  of  human  conception.  We  allude, 
but  can  not  here  do  more  than  allude,  to 
those  formulae  of  space  and  time  express- 
ing the  amplitude  and  frequency  of  the 
undulations,  and  their  variations  for  the 
several  colors  and  rays  of  the  spectrum ; 
and  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  of  in- 
terference, polarization,  diffraction,  etc. — 
discoveries  which  have  given  or  added 
lustre  to  the  names  of  Young,  Fresnel, 
Arago,  Brewster,  Cauchy,  Herschel,  Ham- 
ilton, and  other  philosophers  scarcely  less 
eminent  in  this  great  inquiry. 

A  word  or  two  we  must  add  here  as  to 
one  relation — simple  in  fact,  but  not  fami- 
liar to  thought — which  light  establishes 
between  man  and  the  universe  around. 
The  total  science  of  astronomy  belongs  in 
origin  to  this  element  alone.  Extinguish 
those  vivid  points  or  bright  sm-faccs  of 
light,  which  give  splendor  to  the  midnight 
sky— deprive  the  astronomer  of  the  fee- 
bler rays  and  fliintor  gleams  which  stars 
and  nobulse,  invisible  to  the  eye,  bring  be- 
fore his  telescope — and  you  annihilate  at 
once  that  science  which  can  predict  eclip- 
ses centuries  beforehand ;  determine  the 
orbits  and  return  of  comets  ;  measure  the 
distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  motion 
of  our  own  sun  and  solar  system  in  the 
universe  of  space ;  and  penetrate  into  sys- 
tems of  worlds  beyond,  where  relative 
degrees  of  light  become  the  solitary  evi- 
dence of  form  and  distance.  No  where 
are  these  relations  of  astronomy  to  light 
so  admirably  illustrated  as«in  Arago^s 
Aitalysiif  of  the  JJfe  and  Labors  of  the 
elder  Ifersrhel^  recently  re-published  in 
the  collection  of  his  works. 

The  evidences  connecting  electricity  and 


magnetism,  as  forces,  with  the  Sun  and 
otlier  bodies  of  our  system,  arc  of  coarse 
I  different  and  inferior  to  those  which  es- 
j  tablish  the  relations  of  light.  Yet  they 
I  arc  now  continually  becoming  more  nu- 
I  merous  and  significant.  Whoever  has 
seen  the  star  of  pure  and  intense  light 
which  bursts  forth  on  the  approach  of  the 
charcoal  points  completing  the  circuit  of 
a  voltaic  battery ;  or  the  flood  of  lighi 
thence  poured  by  reflection  over  wide  and 
distant  spaces,  can  not  but  suspect  that 
the  new  *'*•  fountain^'  thus  opened  to  the 
eyes  of  men  (and  certainly  not  destined 
to  remain  an  idle  and  valueless  gift  of 
science)  may  be  the  same  in  source  and 
qualities  as  that  higher  fountain  which 
diffuses  light  and  heat  5ver  the  whole 
planetary  system.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  who 
ever  makes  his  highest  speculations  sub- 
ordinate to  cautious  inauction,  has  as- 
signed strong  reasons  for  believiiy  the 
sun  to  be  in  a  permanently  cxcit^a  elec- 
trical state.  The  various  phenomena  of 
the  tdls  of  comets  he  considers  as  not  to 
be  explained,  but  by  supposing  a  r^puMve 
force^  acting  from  the  central  Dody,  which 
electricity  alone  could  furnish.  '^  The  sun 
electrically  charged  would  induce  oppodte 
states  in  the  two  hemispheres  of  day  and 
night  on  the  earth,"  is  the  expressTon  ap- 
plied to  the  effect  of  this  solar  condition 
upon  our  own  globe  ;*  and  if  we  suppose, 
as  may  fliirly  be  done,  variations  m  the 
intensity  of  this  electrical  state,  we  ac- 
quire a  probable  cause  for  many  periodical 
or  secular  variations  which  have  hitherto 
embarrassed  science.  We  allude  espe- 
cially here,  to  changes  in  the  intensity, 
declination,  and  inclination  of  the  mag- 
netic force  —  that  extraordinary  power 
which  we  are  now  led  to  refer  to  parti- 
cular conditions  of  electricity,  in  its  con- 
nection with  material  media.  Genend 
Sabine,  whom  the  labors  of  a  life  have  ren- 
dered our  highest  authority  on  nmgnetio 
phenomena,  has  recently,  through  his 
papers  to  the  Koyal  Society,  furnished  fhll 
evidences,  from  the  exact  coincidence  in 
time  of  magnetic  changes  or  disturbances 
at  remote  parts  of  the  globe,  that  these 
are  due  to  causes  firom  withoxU^  irrespeot- 

*  These  passafi^s,  with  others  equally  remarkable^ 
will  be  found  in  Sir  J.  Horacbora  volume  on  fbe 
Nthuka  and  Ihubk  Stars  of  the  Souihem  Bmi' 
spliere;  a  volume  in  which  tho  tabular  reaidtaofUi 
Tust  lal>or8  of  observation  are  intermingled  witii 
Bomc  of  the  iiighest  speculations  to  whldi  the  hnoua 
mind  baa  yet  kgUimaiely  reached. 
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ire  of  any  local  conditions  of  the  earth 
or  atmosphere ;  while  in  pointing  out  the 
correspondence  of  such  periodical  varia- 
tions with  the  .several  conditions  of  the 
Bun,  he  has  shown  a  direct  relation  of 
these  phenomena,  which  we  can  not  re- 
fuse to  admit.  Diurnal  or  annual  changes, 
subject  to  this  relation,  we  may  indeed  in 
part  comprehend  ;  but  it  needs  new  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  to  link  together  in 
theory,  as  General  Sabine  and  Schwabe 
have  seemingly  done  in  fact,  the  maxima 
and  minima  of  diurnal  magnetic  varia- 
tion, with  the  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  dark  spots  present  on  the  sun's  surface ; 
a  co^nciaence  expressed,  as  far  as  the 
proof  now  goes,  by  periods  of  ten  to 
eleven  years ;  but  one  so  extraordinary  in 
character,  that  we  are  bound  still  to 
await  other  similar  recurrences  before 
finally  admitting  it  into  the  records  of 
discovery. 

Meanwhile  the  Moon  also  has  been 
found,  by  delicate  observations  and  aver- 
ages carefully  collected,  to  exercise  a  mag- 
netic influence  on  the  earth — the  needle 
expressing  to  human  eye  certain  small 
variations  which  strictly  correspond  with 
the  lunar  hour  angle.  The  fact  has  its 
peculiar  interest  in  indicating,  and  this 
not  vaguely,  a  similar  influence  through- 
out the  whole  planetary  system,  and  pos- 
sibly far  beyond.  The  magnetic  condi- 
tions and  changes  of  the  earth  itself  come 
into  direct  testimony  here ;  so  general 
and  strictly  coincident  over  its  sui-fiice,  as 
to  give  us  assurance  that  the  total  globe 
is  in  a  definite  magnetic  state ;  and  capa- 
ble through  this  state  of  aflecting  other 
worlds,  as  well  as  the  little  needle  which 
man  makes  his  index  here  of  this  mysteri- 
ous force. 

From  these  vast  and  remote  actions  in 
space  around  us,  we  come  to  those  aflfect- 
ing  the  matter,  whether  inorganic  or  liv- 
ing, of  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell.  The 
same  great  physical  forces  are  still  in  un- 
ceasing action  here  ;  with  more  diversity 
of  eflfect  from  the  diflerences  of  the  ma- 
terial acted  upon,  and  from  the  reflected 
influence  of^organic  life  upon  the  matter 
from  which  it  is  engendered.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  impossibility  of  giv- 
ing more  than  a  glance  over  this  wide 
field ;  but  such  cursory  view  will  suflfice 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  at- 
tained in  each  science,  and  the  energy 
which  is  ever  active  to  forward  the  work — 


ra  Tjfiiefyya  ig  riXog  k^Epyd^eadai.     On  one 
subject,  indeed,  that  of  Electricity,  though 
beyond   any  other  prolific  of  great  dis- 
coveries, we  need  say  very  little,  having 
in  a  recent  review  of  M.  De  la  Rive's  ad- 
mirable work  described  its  progress,  and 
the  wonderful  results  thence  obtained,  as 
well  for  pure  science^  as  for  the  practical 
uses  of  man.     Yet  even  amidst  these 
maiwels  of  human   attainment,   it  must 
needs  bo  avowed  that  we  are  still  at  the 
very  alphabet  of  electrical  science.    The 
terms  of  positive  and  negative^  though  re- 
qaired  for  practical  use  and  illustration, 
are  little  better  than  barren  phrases  as  re- 
spects any  real  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena ;  while  the  whole  subject  of  indu<y 
Hon  and  conduction^  so  essential  to  a  per- 
fect  theory  of  electrical  action,  is   still 
awaiting  more  certain  and  complete  con- 
clusions  than   have   yet   been   obtained. 
Some  single  and  simple  observation  may, 
perchance,  furnish  the  truth  desired  ;  and 
m  the  very  beautiful  experiments  recently 
recoided  in  the  I^akerian  Lecture  of  Mr. 
Gassiot,  we ,  willingly  recognize   one   of 
those  various  avenues  through  which  re- 
search may  reasonably  be  directed  to- 
wards this  object.     Nor  can  we  do  more 
here  than  allude  to  the  discoveries,  scarce- 
ly less  remarkable  than  those  of  electri- 
city, which  concern  the  material  pheno- 
mena of  heat.     Some  of  them  we  have 
already  noticed  in  their  connection  or  cor- 
relation with  the  functions  of  the  other 
j  elementary  forces.     But  there  are  many 
I  besides,   due    to  the  various    labors   of 
Melloni,  Forbes,  Ilerschel,  Seebeck,  Clau- 
sius,  Tyndall,  etc.,  which  singularly  tend 
to  confirm  this  connection,  and  to  oflxjr 
other  modes  of  access  to  those  higher 
laws  of  force  and  motion,  which  we  have 
denoted  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  phi- 
losophy. 

If  seeking  to  denote  in  a  few  words  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  modem 
science  as  directed  to  matter,  we  should 
come  at  once  to  the  principle  of  Molecular 
action,  in  its  present  application  to  phy- 
sical research.  Through  this  doctrine  has 
been  made  man's  deepest  inroad  int<ythe 
secrets  of  the  natural  world.  No  single 
principle  is  so  variously  applicable  to 
every  branch  of  knowledge ;  none  has 
done  so  much  to  promote  discovery,  or  to 
authenticate  and  give  the  form  and  force 
of  law  to  the  results  obtained.  And  yet 
it  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  lawless  origin, 
and  to  have  been  long  a  play  of  human 
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fantasy  un<ler  the  garb  of  science.  We 
cau  not  here  travel  back  to  those  early 
speculations  on  atoms  wlHch  entered  so 
hugely  into  the  staple  of  the  ancient  phi- 
l(iSoi>hy  ;  and  which  the  poetry  of  Lucre- 
tius has  better  consecrated  to  later  times 
than  the  most  subtle  prose  of  the  Greek 
jihilosophers.  In  every  intermediate  age, 
even  the  darkest,  the  atomic  doctrine,  in 
one  form  or  other,  has  kept  a  certain  hold 
on  the  minds  of  learned  or  speculative 
men  ;  a  natural  effect  of  the  facility  with 
which  it  lends  itself  to  any  hypothesis, 
however  crude,  regarding  matter  and  ma- 
terial phenomena.  It  was  reserved  for 
our  own  time  to  render  it  at  once  the 
subject  and  instniment  of  legitimate 
tjcience ;  the  foundation  of  laws  next  to 
mathematical  in  scope  and  exactness,  and 
the  most  powerful  of  all  aids  to  ulterior 
research. 

This  great  achievement,  for  such  it  is, 
we  owe  mdinly  to  Chemistry ;  and  to  John 
Daltpn,  the  Quaker  chemist,  more  appro- 
priately than  to  any  one  besides.  Close 
a])proaches  had  been  made  before  to  the 
doctrine  oi  definite  proportions^  as  repre- 
sented by  the  molecules  of  matter  in  their 
combinations.  Such  anticipations  are  re- 
corded in  the  case  of  every  great  dis- 
covery. But  Dal  ton  (speedily  seconded 
indeed  by  other  great  chemists)  first  gave 
clear  declaration  to  the  principle ;  and 
illustrated  its  applications,  mighty  in  their 
universality,  witli  a  simple  sagacity  be- 
longing to  the  genius  and  habits  of  the 
man,  Tiie  simplicity  of  his  early  experi- 
ments is,  indeed,  characteristic  also  of  the 
maimer  in  which  manv  of  the  hic^hest 
truths  in  science  have  been  reached. 
Facts  the  most  familiar  to  common  observ- 
ation, and  thence  disregarded  by  com- 
mon intellects,  have  funiished  better  ma- 
terials and  suggestions  for  discovery  than 
the  most  recon<lite  theories. 

It  has  been  justly  said  by  Sir  J.  Iler- 
schel  that  number^  xceight^  and  measure 
are  the  foundations  of  all  exact  science. 
The  atomic  doctrine  has  acquired  from 
cliemistry  these  C(niditions,  which  give  it 
Hiilistance  and  certainty  as  a  physicaltruth. 
When  analysis  and  synthesis,  carefully 
ap])lied  to  compound  bodies,  disclosed  a 
constant  and  definite  proportion  of  the 
combining  elements,  and  an  equivalent  or 
multiple  ratio  of  j)arts  in  every  chemical 
change,  the  requirements  of  number  and 
weiglit  and  mcjtsure  were  all  met  by  the 
discovery.    Numbers  became  needful  to 


express  the  proportion  of  the  combining 
molecules ;  and  m  every  case,  even  of  the 
most  complex  chemical  componnds,  they 
have  been  found  to  fulfill  tins  obiect  80 
exactly,  that  combinations,  yet  im(nown, 
may  be  predicted  with  assurance  as  the 
results  of  future  research.  The  absoluie 
xceight  of  these  elementary  molecoleflr  isi 
unresolved,  and  will  probably  ever  remain 
so ;  but  their  relative  weight  is  known  to 
us  through  the  pFopoitions  in  which  they 
severally  combme ;  and  this  method  u 
checked  and  counter-checked  .  threngh 
such  vast  variety  of  componnds,  that 
every  chance  of  error  is  done  away. 
Measure,  the  third  condition  proposed,  u 
expressed  chiefly  in  thecombinmg  volames 
of  gases  —  invariable  always,  whether 
under  the  simplest  proportions  shown  by 
analysis,  or  the  multiple  measures  of  other 
chemical  compounds. 

Here  then  we  have  a  great  law,  or 
group  of  laws,  thoroughly  attested;  of 
high  generality;  and  proving,  because 
based  upon,  that  atomic  or  molecular  coii> 
stitution  of  nmtter  which  alone  eoold 
afford  such  results.  Whatever  name  we 
give  to  them,  these  atomic -parts  exist  in 
all  bodies,  and  determine  by  their  own 
nature  or  arrangement  the  properties, and 
functions  of  each.  That  they  are  minute 
beyond  all  human  measure  is  proved,  not 
only  by  the  chemical  relations  just  de- 
noted, but  also  by  those  relations  to  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  mechanical  force 
which  experiment  has  demonstrated  to 
us. 

No  hindrance  to  belief  need  exist  on 
this  score.  When,  even  in  organic  or  com- . 
pound  material  structure,  the  microscope 
tells  us,  by  computation,  that  two  cubic 
feet  of  the  Tri])oli  slate  of  BiUin  conUdn 
140  billions  of  fossil  infusoria — that  there 
are  some  millions  of  distinct  fibres  in  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the  cod-fish — ^and  that 
a  single  fungus  (Bovista  Giganteum)  is 
com])osed  of  cellules  far  exceeding  this 
number — we  infer  in  reason,  though  not  by 
comprehension,  what  the  elementary  mo- 
lecules must  be,  so  organized  into  living 
forms.  Looking  to  simple  inorganic  mat- 
ter, or  what  we  suppose  suc^we  have  be- 
fore us  a  recent  memoir  of  Faraday's,  on 
the  ^^  Optical  phenomena  of  thin  Gold 
Films  and  Gpld  Fluids,"  where  in  one  ex- 
periment a  ruby  tint,  equal  to  that  of  a 
red  rose,  was  given  to  a  fluid  by  a  quanti- 
ty of  ^old  not  exceeding  ttt.Vvt  P^T^  ^' 
its  weight.    We  quote  anotlier  instance 
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from  this  paper,  as  well  expounding  the 
spiiit  which  prompts  and  guides  these  hold 
incursions  into  the  atomic  world.  In  seek- 
ing to  procure  the  thinnest  film  of  gold,  re- 
taining  continuity^  for  the  purpose  of  not- 
ing its  effects  on  light  passing  through  it, 
he  obtained  by  a  chemical  action  on  gold 
leaf,  films  not  exceeding  s.ss\,z-s-s  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  thickness.  The  number  of  vibra- 
tions in  an  inch  of  the  red  ray  being 
37,640,  it  follows  that  each  such  film  can 
not  occupy  more  than  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  vibration  of  light — a  deduction  deriv- 
ed in  such  way  from*the  premises  as  to 
compel  belief,  hard  though  it  be  for  the  im- 
agination to  follow  it.  But  if  in  these,  and 
other  cases,  the  imagination  fails,  yet  rea- 
son accepts  this  next  to  infinite  divisibility 
of  matter,  and  the  conception  of  polarities 
and  mutual  relations  of  atoms  so  consti- 
tated,  as  the  sole  method  of  expounding 
the  phenomena  ever  present  around  us. 

Had  we  room  here,  we  might  fairly  dwell 
on  the  astonishing  results  already  derived 
from  this  new  method  of  chemical  inquiry, 
through  the  atomical  combinations  of  mat- 
ter ;  and  those  especially  which  bring  new 
laws  of  action  and  combination  into  view ; 
such  as  the  doctrines  of  isomorphism^ 
€Uomic  substitution^  homologous  series  of 
compounds^  compound  radicals^  catalysis^ 
etc.,  which  we  owe  to  the  genius  and  la- 
bors of  Berzelius,  Mitscherlich,  Dumas, 
Liebig,  Hoffman,  and  other  chemists. 
Each  one  of  these  laws,  thus  based  on  the 
atomic  doctrine,  is  a  special  example  of 
that  spirit  of  profound  research  which  we 
are  seeking  to  denote  in  the  science  of  our 
day ;  while  the  growth  of  organic  chemis- 
trjr,  in  sequel  to  labors  pursued  on  this 
principle,  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
of  the  results  thence  attained.  No  surer 
test  of  truth  in  any  law  than  its  power  of 
predicting  events  or  effects  yet  unknown. 
When,  for  instance,  we  find  in  the  different 
serio^  of  organic  acids,  where  every  step 
of  change  is  made  in  multiple  ratios  of 
arithmetic  exactness,  that  certain  void 
places  left  in  the  first  construction  of  the 
series  are  afterward  filled  up  by  the  dis- 
covery of  compounds  answering  precisely 
to  the  numerical  conditions  required,  we 
Bee  at  once  how  much  has  been  done  to- 
wards the  deciphering  of  this  secret  scroll 
of  nature's  innermost  workings.  Nor  is 
the  advancement  limited  to  the  sinaple 
discovery  of  what  actually  exists.  The 
chembtry  of  our  time,  l>bld  in  all  its  aims, 
has  succeeded,  through  this  same  law  of 
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quantitative  proportions,  not  solely  in  fill 
ing  up,  by  the  creation  of  new  compounds^ 
the  gaps  thus  deserted,  but  even  yet  fur- 
ther, in  producing,  by  the  processes  of  the 
laboratory,  numerous  substances  absolute- 
ly identical  with  organic  compounds, 
hitherto  known  to  us  only  as  the  products 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  A  vast  step  we 
must  admit  it  to  be ;  yet  subject  to  the 
remark,  that  whereas  nature  works  pri- 
marily with  the  simple  or  inorganic  mate- 
rial elements,  the  chemist  can  only  elabo- 
rate these  "counterfeit  presentments"  from 
the  disolution  and  changes  of  organic  com- 
pounds already  in  his  hands.  The  dif- 
ference here  is  greater  than  may  appear  at 
first  sight ;  but  there  is  no  reason  in  theory 
why  science  should  not  eventually  pass  be- 
yond the  line  and  obliterate  it. 

While  especiallydemonstrated  in  chemi- 
cal force  and  affinities,  the  atomic  theory 
is  far  from  being  limited  in  application  to 
this  single  science.    We  have  seen  that 
the  other  great  forces  are  known  to  us  by 
their  actions  on  and  through  matter — such 
actions  and  changes,  whether  from  light, 
heat,  electricity,  or  dynamic  force,  giving 
foundation  to  the  several  physical  sciences 
which  bear  these  names.     Correlated  as 
they  all  are  with  chemical  phenomena,  we 
might  expect"  some  corresponding  relation 
to  that  atomic  constitution  of  bodies,  from 
which  modem  chemistry  has   drawn  its 
greatest  discoveries.    And  accordingly  we 
find  numerous  and  striking  proofs  to  this 
effect,  furnished  by  those  who  are  seeking 
to  solve  experimentally  these  high  pro- 
blems, and  thereby  to  establish  now  con- 
nections in  the  sciences,  and  laws  common 
to  alL    We  might  take,  as  a  most  instruct- 
ive  example,  the  various  and  beautiful 
Ehenomena  of  crystalline  bodies  in  their  re- 
ition  to  heat,  light,  and  electricity.    The 
crystal  itself,  whatever  the  matter  compos- 
ing it,  must  be  regarded  as  a  substance,  the 
component  molecules  of  which  are  com- 
pelled by  a  force  or  afifinity  (which  we 
may  provisionally  call  polarity)  to  assume 
certain  definite  positions,  determining  both 
the  inner  structure  and  outer  form.    The 
three  forces  just  named  all  affect  most 
curiously    this    molecular    arrangement. 
Mitscherlich  has  shown  that  while  octaedral 
crystals  expand  equally  in  all  directions 
from  heat,  other  crystals,  not  in  this  group, 
change  the  measure  of  their  angles  witli 
every  change  of  temperature.    He  has 
further  shown  that  great  alterations  may 
be  effected  by  heat  in  the  internal  structure 
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of  crystals,  (as  in  the  case  of  certain  prisma- 
tic crystals  evolving  octiiedrons  under  ex- 
posure to  the  sun's  heat,)  without  affecting 
their  solidity  or  altering  their  external  form. 
This  latter  fact,  now  attested  in  various 
ways,  that  molecular  changes,  transient  or 
j)ermanent,  may  occur  within  bodies  while 
retasning  what  we  call  their  solid  state,  is 
one  of  high  interest,  and  scarcely  enough 
regarded  in  its  various  applications  to 
every  part  of  physics.  The  familiarity  of 
some  of  the  mstances  disguises  what  is 
most  curious  and  important  in  the  infer- 
ences from  them.  The  simple  expansion 
of  a  metallic  bar  by  heat  involves  an  ato- 
mic change  through  its  every  part ;  less 
complex  it  may  be  than  those  changes  of 
molecular  arrangement  within  crystals, 
however  produced,  which  affect  the  pas- 
sage of  light  through  them ;  but  analo- 
gous in  the  main  fact  of  the  mobility  of 
atoms,  and  their  power  of  assuming  new 
and  definite  position  within  a  solid  body. 
We  know  from  recent  experiments  that 
an  iron  bar  is  sensibly  elongated  ;  and  the 
elasticity  of  iron  transiently,  of  steel  per- 
manently, altered  by  magnetization.  We 
know  further  that  the  capacity  of  iron  to 
conduct  heat  is  variously  modified  under 
the  electro-magnetic  action.  We  have 
the  certainty,  from  the  effects  manifested 
at  its  extremities,  that  every  molecule  in 
the  wire  of  an  electric  telegraph,  what- 
ever its  length,  undergoes  change  at  the 
moments  of  transmission  or  cessation  of 
tlie  electric  force.  Without  stopping  to 
inquire  whether  such  changes  may  or  may 
not  be  interpreted  as  a  tendency  to  what 
we  term  fluidity,  we  clearly  see  in  them  a 
proof  of  the  individuality  of  atoms  /  and 
very  strong  evidence  that  these  mole- 
cules of  matter,  minute  beyopd  conception 
though  they  be,  are  endowed  individually 
with  axes  of  motion  or  polarities,  deter- 
mining their  mutual  relations,  and  the 
changes  they  undergo  when  submitted  to 
fi^rces  from  without.  Such  conclusions, 
forced  upon  us  by  the  simplest  view  of 
the  subject,  are  strikingly  corroborated 
by  the  whole  course  of  modern  inquiry ; 
antl  very  especially  in  those  sciences  to 
which  the  actions  of  light,  and  of  electri- 
city or  magnetism,  upon  matter  give  foun- 
dation. We  might  in  truth  affirm  that 
the  highest  speculations  and  most  ardu- 
ous questions  and  researches  in  modern 
physics  concentrate  themselves  upon  this 
point.  The  most  eminent  discoveries  of 
oar  own  day  involve  these  qualities  and 


conditions  of  the  elementary  molecules  of 
matter ;  while  the  number  of  problems 
yet  unsolved  render  this  the  most  fertile 
and  capacious  field  for  future  labor.  The 
time  may  come  when  molecular  forces  or 
affinities,  now  represented  chiefly  in  che- 
mical actions,  may  be  reduced  to  a  com- 
mon principle  with  what  we  term  n^ 
chanical  forces.  And  if  gravitation  be 
ever  submitted  to  some  common  law  with 
other  powers,  such  law  will  probably  be 
founded  on  the  nature  and  lunctioDS  of 
these  ultimate  particles  —  the  aiffunu 
ddiaipera  of  ancfcnt  philosophy  —  the 
elements  through  which  modem  scieooe 
works  amidst  the  most  profound  myste- 
ries of  the  natural  world. 

Our  limits  prohibit  any  details  as  to 
those  numerous  discoveries  which  illus- 
trate this  particular  inquiry,  or  the  more 
general  progress  of  those  sciences  of  op- 
tics, heat,  and  electricity  which  so  Tari- 
ously  and  wonderfully  interpret  the  re- 
lations of  matter  to  the  forces  actii^ 
through  or  upon  it.  Some  of  these  dis- 
coveries, simple  and  limited  in  their  oii* 
gin,  have  become  volumes  of  new  know* 
ledge  in  their  progress.  Such  are,  for  in- 
stance the  discovery  of  Oersted,  on  whieh 
depends  the  whole  science  of  electro-mag^ 
netism ;  the  doctrine  of  electrolysis,  ai 
establislied  by  Faraday  in  strict  fulfillment 
of  the  law  of  definite  proportions  and  equi- 
valents ;  the  still  greater  discovery  of 
Faraday,  that  all  matter,  whatsoever  its 
nature,  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous,  is  affected 
in  a  determinate  manner  when  placed 
within  the  sphere  or  lines  of  magnetic 
force ;  the  contemporaneous  dlBcovery  by 
the  same  philosopher  of  the  rotation  of  a 
beam  of  polarized  light  under  the  influ- 
ence of  magnetic  force  directed  throi^ 
glass  of  a  certain  texture,  followed  dt 
those  larger  researches  which  estaUiih 
relations  hetween  magnetic  force  and  tlie 
intimate  structure  of  crystalline  bodies ; 
the  whole  science  and  exquisite  art  of 
photography ;  and  the  beautiful  and  still 
more  recent  experiments  of  Grove  and 
Xeipce,  founded  upon  it,  showing  the  di- 
rect action  of  ligh^  upon  the  molecules  of 
matter  to  be  far  more  universal,  as  well 
as  more  definite  and  lasting,  than  was  b^ 
fore  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy ;  and 
the  discovery  of  aUotrapic  states  m  Tari- 
ous  substances,  as  phosphorus,  oxygen, 
etc.,  where  (as  in  the  earlier  instance  of 
the  diamond  and  carbon)  a  total  change 
of  physical  prospects  is  pnxlaced,  lEe 
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matter  so  changed    retaining  its  exact 
identity  of  nature. 

We  name  these  few  instances  out  of 
many  equally  remarkahle  ;  all  expounding, 
9i  one  form  or  other,  the  great  principle 
of  molecular  action  and  relation,  to  the 
clear  conceptien  of  which  modem  science 
owes  so  much  of  its  success.  Even  the 
points  still  open  to  controversy — such  as 
the  true  nature  of  the  distinction  between 
pure  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies, 
those  which  take  position  parallel  to  the 
line  of  magnetic  force,  or  transversely  to 
it — are  clearly  seen  to  depend  for  solution 
on  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  modes 
of  molecular  aggregation,  and  their  influ- 
ence on  the  forces  which  traverse  them. 
Again,  we  have  the  question,  before  no- 
ticed, as  to  the  phenomena  of  electrical 
induction  through  air,  glass,  and  other 
media — whether  these  are  due  to  some 
unknown  physical  causes,  or  to  molecular 
polarities  and  motions,  far  removed  from 
all  cognizance  of  the  senses,  but  interpret- 
ed to  our  reason  by  the  closest  experi- 
mental analogies  ?  Faraday  has  given  the 
sanction  of  his  opinion  to  this  molecular 
view  of  the  phenomena ;  and  Grove  has 
done  much  to  strengthen  and  extend  this 
important  conclusion. 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of 
matter  generally,  without  regard  to  the 
various  aspects  under  which  it  is  known 
to  us.  For  with  all  the  refinements  of 
modern  analysis,  there  still  remain  about 
sixty  substances  undecompoaed^  and  which 
must  therefore  be  deemed  simple  or  ele- 
mentary to  our  present  knowledge.  Of 
these  the  largest  proportion  are  what  we 
term  metallic  bodies,  and  most  of  the  addi- 
tions recently  made  to  the  list  of  simple 
snbstances  belong  to  this  class ;  with  the 
further  curious  specialty  pertaining  to  se- 
veral of  them,  that  while  perfectly  distinct 
fi'om  all  others  in  physical  characters,  they 
arc  hitherto  known  to  exist  in  a  few  rare 
specimens  only.  Almost  we  might  be 
tempted  to  surmise  that  they  belong  to 
the  number  of  those  materisds  of  which 
aerolites  seem  to  tell  us  that  other  worlds 
are  made  ;  and  that  they  are  present  there 
much  more  largely  than  in  tne  feeble  re- 
presentation of  their  existence  on  our  own 
globe.  Such  suggestion,  however,  must 
be  received  simply  as  illustrating  the  man- 
ner in  which  modem  science  attaches  facts 
already  attained  to  problems  yet  unre- 
solved;  concentrating  them  as  it  were 


around  common  foci^  towards  which  they 
ever  more  closely  converge. 

The  great  problem  regarding  these 
many  modes  or  kinds  of  matter  on  our 
earth  lies  in  the  question,  whether  and  how 
they  may  be  lessened  in  number  by  re- 
duction to  certain  elements,  common  to 
several  or  all?  Whether,  in  other  words, 
bodies  simple  to  our  present  knowledge 
are  actually  compound  in  their  nature? 
Chemistry,  it  must  be  owned,  has  hitherto 
done  little  directly  towards  solving  this 
question;  the  vast  resources  of  analysis 
having  tended  to  multiply  elements  upon 
us  rather  than  to  abridge  their  number. 
Some  approach  in  this  direction  has,  how- 
ever, been  made  through  the  law  of  iso- 
morphism ;  which,  in  showing  relations  of 
mutual  substitution  between  certain  ele- 
mentary bodies,  having  other  curious  re- 
semblance of  physical  properties,  has  led 
to  their  arrangement  in  groups ;  prepara- 
tory, it  may  be  hoped,  to  some  future  dis- 
covery which  will  give  a  common  basis  to 
all  the  bodies  thus  related.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  groups  is  that  com- 
prising chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine. 
Arsenic  and  phosphorus,  selenium  and 
sulphur,  are  other  examples  of  these  com- 
binations; to  all  which,  in  connection  with 
the  law  of  definite  proportions,  the  labors 
of  the  chemist  are  sedulously  directed ; 
not  solely  for  instant  results,  but  with  the 
prospect  continually  before  him  of  those 
higher  truths,  to  which  some  one  single 
discovery  may  perchance  open  the  way. 
The  present  methods  of  chemical  inquiry 
are  peculiarly  fitted  to  this  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  simple  bodies.  Electricity, 
equally  powerful  and  delicate  as  an  instru- 
ment of  analysis,  has  been,  and  must  ever 
be,  an  especial  aid — probably  the  most 
effective  of  all — ^in  the  prosecution  of  an 
object  worthy  of  all  the  labor  and  genius 
that  can  be  given  to  its  attainment. 

Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  are 
the  three  elements  which  furnish  what  we 
may  fairly  call  the  crucial  problem  in  this 
part  of  science.  Embodying  themselves 
with  all  other  forms  of  matter  by  the  most 
complex  aflSnities,  and  in  compounds  of 
infinite  variety,  no  art  or  force  has  yet 
succeeded  in  showing  them  to  us  singly 
other\vise  than  in  the  gaseous  form.  The 
powers  of  analysis,  whether  chemical  or 
electrolytic,  utterly  fail  when  put  to  trial 
upon  them.  A  recent  discovery,  indeed, 
has  shown  us  oxygen  under  the  new  or 
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allotropic  form  of  ozone ;  but  no  analogous 
transformation  has  hitherto  been  effected 
on  the  two  kindred  elements.  Mighty 
thoQgh  the  power  and  efficiency  of  this 
one  is  in  every  part  of  the  natural  world, 
we  must  avow  a  still  deeper  interest  in 
the  scientiGc  fortunes  of  nitrogen,  and  a 
belief  that  it  is  fated  to  disclose  still  more 
to  future  discovery.  Its  history  down  to 
the  present  time  has  been  one  of  paradox 
throughout.  Known  as  a  simple  gas 
chiefly  by  its  negative  qualities,  and  in 
this  state  capable  of  direct  union  with  only 
one  or  two  bodies,  (as  titanium  and  boron,) 
nitrogen  shows  itself  in  combinations, 
otherwise  effected,  as  one  of  the  most 
strange  and  powerful  elements  with  which 
chemistry  has  made  us  acquainted.  We 
inhale  it  largely  with  every  breath,  seem- 
ingly but  as  a  diluent  to  the  oxygen,  with 
which  it  is  mixed  in  our  atmosphere.  We 
take  it  into  the  system  as  a  constituent  of 
food,  and  find  it  forming  an  integral  and 
essential  part  of  the  animal  textures; 
while  to  compounds  differing  but  in 
slight  proportion  of  their  elements,  it 
imparts  the  character  of  the  most  virulent 
poisons.  These  incongruities,  which  might 
fieem  to  render  research  more  difficult,  do 
in  truth  afford  more  ample  materials  and 
room  for  discovery.  Certain  approaches 
have  already  been  made  in  this  airection 
of  inquiry;  and  we  should  wrong  the 
spirit  and  resources  of  modem  science 
were  we  to  doubt  its  reaching  yet  much 
nearer  towards  the  ultimate  truth. 

In  passing  thus  cursorily  over  the  sci- 
ences which  deal  with  the  various  forms 
of  matter  in  our  globe,  and  the  forces  af- 
fecting them,  we  have  said  nothing  of  that 
science  now  become  so  vast  in  its  objects 
and  methods,  which  takes  as  its  province 
the  outer  structure  of  the  globe  itself; 
and  the  changes,  organic  as  well  as  mere- 
ly material,  succeemng  one  another  for 
ages  on  that  surface  which  is  now  the 
dwelling  place  of  man.  Such  seeming 
omission  we  may  explain  by  reference  to 
•  previous  article  in  this  Number,  in  which 


the  present  aspect  of  geological  acienoe, 
and  the  questions  it  involves,  have  been 
considered  at  some  length.  We  may  re- 
mark further  that  Oeology  has  (within  the 
last  thirty  years  more  especially)  und^ 
gone  a  change  which  raises  it  mr  above 
the  mere  history  of  the  location  or  dislo- 
cation of  strata,  and  connects  it  insepa- 
rably with  other  branches  of  science  mXi 
more  fruitful  of  discovery.  Fossil  Geo- 
logy, the  creation  of  our  own  time,  is  allied 
in  every  part  with  the  history  and  physi- 
ology of  animal  and  vegetable  life---tbat 
great  domain  of  knowledge  which,  though 
closely  encircled  round  by  physical  laws 
and  phenomena,  and  approached  only 
through  these,  has  still  a  secret  region 
within,  the  law  and  principle  of  life,  hith* 
erto  inaccessible  by  any  method  of  hanuui 
inquiry.  It  was  our  original  design  to 
have  included  this  latter  subject  in  the 
present  article ;  as  illustrating,  not  len 
than  other  branches  of  science,  the  ad- 
vances made  in  actual  knowledge,  and  the 
spirit  which  impels  and  animates  to  further 
research.  While  admitting  that  this  spirit 
has  sometimes  run  riot  upon  questions  the 
very  mystery  of  which  invites  and  embold- 
ens speculation,  we  find  true  indnotire 
science  moving  steadily  onwards,  amidst 
these  more  erratic  courses,  to  those  tmth^ 
— ^the  KTrjfia  ig  del — which  are  the  oertaia 
reward  of  all  legitimate  inquiry.  So  mnoh 
however,  has  recently  been  attained  in  an- 
imal and  vegetable  physiology,  that,  not 
even  the  briefest  summary  could  bring  it 
within  our  present  limits ;  and  we  most 
postpone  till  some  future  occasion,  if  sndi 
should  occur,  our  notice  of  these  eminent 
discoveries,  and  of  the  works  which  best 
describe  and  illustrate  them.  What  we 
have  just  drawn  from  other  branches  df 
physical  science  will,  we  trust,  adequately 
fulfill  our  intention  of  showing  in  what 
spirit  such  science  has  been  recently  pnr* 
sued;  and  with  what  signal  suooesa  in 
compassing  and  expounding  the  great  ph^ 
nomena  of  the  natural  world. 
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TELEGRAPH    CABLE    LAYING   IN   THE   MEDITERRANEAN, 


WITH  AN  EXCURSION  IN  ALGERIA. 


Crossing  the  ferry  from  Birkenhead  to 
Liverpool  on  a  sultry  morning  towards 
the  end  of  last  August,  just  at  the  hour 
when  mercantile  men  were  passing  from 
their  snug  retreats  on  the  Cheshire  side 
to  their  places  of  business  on  the  other, 
general  attention  was  directed  to  a  screw- 
steamship  of  considerable  burthen,  then 
lying  in  the  stream  of  the  Mersey.  She 
appeared  to  be  outward  bound,  for  her 
steam  was  getting  up,  and  the  last  but  not 
the  least  important  operation  of  hoisting 
on  deck  an  abundant  supply  of  bleating, 
grunting,  and  cackling  live-stock,  besides 
hampers  of  all  sorts,  promising  good  cheer, 
was  going  on.  Practiced  eyes  easily  dis- 
cerned that  the  queer-looking,  long,  black- 
sided  vessel,  so  heavily  laden  and  deep  in 
the  water,  was  not  one  of  those  employed 
in  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool ;  but  no  one  even  conjectured  what 
was  her  cargo,  or  what  her  destination. 
An  hour  afterwards  she  was  steaming 
down  the  Mersey,  with  the  writer  of  these 
pages  on  board. 

Few  indeed  among  the  enterprising  and 
intelligent  inhabitants  of  this  busy  place 
had  any  idea  that  there  was  coiled  in  the 
hold  of  the  Elba — for  that  is  the  ship's 
name — ^thus  unostentatiously  leaving  their 
port,  the  first  of  a  series  of  submarine 
telegraph  cables,  extending  in  the  aggre- 
gate over  nine  hundred  nautical  miles, 
which  before  the  year's  end  were  safely 
laid  in  the  depths  of  the  Mediterranean. 
These  lines  connect  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Africa  as  well  as  other  im- 
portant points ;  one  of  them,  Malta,  being 
a  step  in  advance  towards  communication 
with  India.  No  public  notices  announced 
the  preparations  for,  or  the  departure  of, 
the  expedition.    The  contracts  for  these 

freat  operations,  equal  in  extent  to  consi- 
erably  more  than  one  third  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic line,  were  undertaken  by  a  single 
firm  at  their  own  risk ;  and  they  set  about 
it  and  completed  it  like  men  of  business. 


If  few  turned  their  attention  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  Elba  with  its  important 
freight,  fewer  still  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  augur  well  on  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  on  which  she  was  employed, 
had  they  been  aware  that  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  those  to  which  the  then  recent 
failure  in  the  operations  of  the  Transat- 
lantic Company  was  attributed,  namely, 
the  great  depth  of  water  in  which  the 
cable  had  to  be  submerged.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  the  soundings 
in  the  Mediterranean,  for  considerable 
portions  of  the  lines  laid  in  that  sea,  give 
the  same  results  as  those  on  part  of  the 
Atlantic  line ;  showing  a  maximum  depth 
of  1700  fathoms,  or  two  and  a  quarter 
miles.  Those  also  who  knew  that  three 
previous  attempts  to  lay  the  African  cable 
had  already  proved  abortive,  might  have 
been  still  more  incredulous  as  to  its  ac- 
complishment. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  public 
attention  is  so  much  turned  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  enterprise  of  the  Transatlan- 
tic Telegraph  Company,  as  well  as  to 
similar  undertakings  contemplated  in  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  narra- 
tive in  some  detail  of  the  operations  con- 
nected with  the  submersion  of  the  African 
cable,  the  first  successful  enterprise  in 
deep-sea  telegraphy,  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting. Its  practical  results  solved  the 
Eroblem,  whether  submarine  cal^les  could 
e  laid  in  certain  great  depths  of  water, 
a  question  surrounded  with  many  difficul- 
ties. Such  operations  must,  indeed,  be 
always  attended  with  serious  risks ;  but 
after  the  experience  gained,  and  the  note 
of  preparation  sounded  for  many  months, 
it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  ere  these 
pages  issue  from  the  press  the  powers  of 
science  and  mechanical  skill  will  hav« 
proved  as  triumphant  in  the  Atlantic  as 
they  have  been  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  narrative  will  show  how  such  triumphs 
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are  achieved  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  want 
of  incidents  in  an  expedition  of  so  novel 
a  character,  having  the  glorious  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  for  its  field,  to  add  in- 
terest to  the  story. 

The  passage  to  the  Mediterranean  *on 
the  route  eastward  has  now  become  so 
familiar,  that  the  narrative  might  well 
commence  with  the  scene  of  action  on  the 
coast  of  Algeria.  Often,  however,  as  it 
had  been  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to 
visit  the  shores  of  that  glorious  inland 
sea — glorious  in  the  physical  features  of 
its  islands  and  coasts,  as  well  as  in  the 
historical  reminiscences  with  which  it  is 
associated — he  had  always  approached  it 
by  land  routes.  The  voyage  therefore, 
from  the  Mersey  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  formed  an  additional  attraction 
in  his  plan  of  joining  the  present  expedi- 
tion. Though  sometimes  delayed  by  con- 
trary winds,  when  the  vessel  rolled  and 
pitched  heavily  from  the  great  weight 
of  the  coil  of  cable,  the  voyage  was 
highly  enjoyable  and  full  of  interest. 
Every  Englishman  must  view  with  a  just 
pride  the  rock-fortress  commanding  the 
passage  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  St. 
Vincent  and  Trafalgar  might  perhaps  be 
objects  of  keener  interest  to  one  who  had 
watched  the  course  of  events  from  the 
earliest  years  of  the  present  century,  than 
they  can  be  to  the  men  of  this  generation. 
Swept  through  the  Straits  by  that  equa- 
ble current  which,  ceaselessly  flowing, 
labitur  et  labetur^  from  the  Atlantic,  re- 
plenishes, without  either  reflux  or  over- 
flow, the  great  Mediterranean  basin, 
doubts  not  unreasonable  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  curious  observer  as  to  the 
theories  proposed  by  science  respecting 
this  strange  phenomenon.  Nor  can  the 
memorable  "  pillars,"  wliich  he  sees  rear- 
ing their  hoary  summits  on  either  shore, 
fail  of  recalling  to  the  scholar's  mind  the 
traditions  of  early  times,  when  Phoenician 
and  Libyan  navigators,  boldly  penetrating 
these  mysterious  barriers,  carried  with 
them  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean  those  arts 
of  civilization  which,  step  by  step,  their 
colonies  had  introduced  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  After  a  long 
course  westward,  the  mighty  stream  of 
human  progress,  controlled  by  other,  but 
not  less  wisely  organized,  laws  than  those 
which  direct  the  ocean  currents,  has  now 
become  refluent.  It  bears  back  towards 
its  source  the  matured  fruits  of  a  cultiva- 
tion planted  in  the  earliest  ages  in  lands 


I  then  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  hamanity, 
but  now  yielding  a  rich  return  to  the 
countries  from  which  it  sprung.  Among 
numerous  recent  proofs  of  this  re&ction, 
none  could  more  forcibly  strike  a  thought- 
ful mind  than  that  afforded  by  an  enter- 
pnse  such  as  the  present,  intended  to  link 
by  a  chain  of  rapid  communications  the 
northern  coast  of  Afnca  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  the  chief  seats  of  the  first  coloni- 
zation from  the  fTast,  with  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

But  not  dwelling  on  such  recollections, 
the  interval  of  the  voyage  to  the  scene  of 
action  may  be  usefully  employed  in  giving 
some  account  of  the  project,  finally  ac- 
complished, after  repeated  fjulures,  by  the 
submersion  of  the  African  cable.  We 
may  conclude  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
other  lines  of  submarine  telegraphs  in  the 
Mediterranean  already  competed,  or  still 
in  embryo,  but  bidding  fair  to  bo  carried 
into  execution. 

The  history  of  the  project  of  which  the 
African  cable  was  the  final  accomplish- 
ment may  be  shortly  told.  The  object 
was  to  connect  the  French  island  of  Cor- 
sica and  their  province  of  Algeria,  as  well 
as  the  intermediate  island  of  Sardinia, 
with  the  continental  lines  of  telegraph. 
The  project  was  originated  in  1853  by  Mr. 
W.  Brett,  and  a  company  w^s  formed  en 
commandite  to  carry  it  out,  composed  of 
French  and  Italian  shareholders,  and  of 
which  he  was  the  gerant.  A  conccsfflon 
was  obtained  from  the  French  and  Sar- 
dinian Governments,  with  a  guarantee  of 
certain  rates  of  interest  proportionably 
to  the  advantages  they  would  derive  frftm 
the  undertaking,  provided  the  works  were 
completed  within  a  limited  time.  The 
line  started  from  a  point  in  the  Qulf  of 
Spezzia,  whence,  crossing  the  Tuscan  Sea 
by  a  submarine  cable  about  ninety  miles 
in  length,  it  landed  in  Corsica  at  a  point  frf* 
Capo-Corso,  its  northern  extremity.  The 
wires  were  then  conducted  througn  the  is- 
land, partly  by  subterranean  channels,  to 
Bonifacio.  Thence,  submerged  in  a  cable 
crossing  the  Straits,  about  ten  nules  in 
length,  they  were  brought  to  land  at  Capo 
Falcone,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  wires  were  run  through  this 
island,  still  in  a  direction  almost  doe  south 
from  the  original  starting-point,  to  Cag- 
liari,  the  capital. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  project  but  to  lay  a  submarine 
cable  across  the  Mediterranean  firom  the 
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island  of  Sardinia  to  the  nearest  point  of 
land  on  the  African  coast,  which  is  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bona,  a  town  in 
the  eastern  district  of  the  French  posses- 
sions in  Algeria.  This  was  of  course  the 
most  arduous  part  of  the  undertaking, 
from  the  great  depth  of  water  in  the  line 
between  the  two  points,  it  ranging  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  1500  to  1700 
fathoms.  Mr.  Brett  contracted  for  the 
execution  of  this  work,  and  personally 
directed  the  operations,  but  unfortunately 
three  successive  attempts  to  lay  the  cable 
failed. 

These  disasters  exhausted  the  Com- 
pany's finances,  and  occasioned  great  dis- 
may among  the  shareholders,  and  the  time 
limited  for  finishing  the  works  had  nearly 
expired  when,  in  the  summer  of  1857,  Mr. 
Brett,  as  that  Company's  g&rant^  applied 
to  Messrs.  R.  S.  No  wall  and  Co.  to  under- 
take the  manufacturing  and  laying  down 
the  cable.  The  members  of  that  firm 
had  gained  more  experience  and  achieved 
greater  success  in  such  works  than  had 
rallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  persons 
engaged  in  similar  operations,  having  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  war  laid  down  between 
four  and  five  hundred  miles  of  submarine 
telegraph  cable  in  the  Black  Sea.  After, 
no  doubt,  duly  weighing  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  undertaking,  the  overtures 
made  by  Mr.  Brett  ended  in  their  con- 
tracting with  the  "Mediterranean  Tele- 
graph Company" — such  being  the  titl6 
assumed  by  the  Sardo-French  Company — 
to  manufacture  and  lay  the  African  cable 
at  their  own  risk  for  a  fixed  price. 

About  the  same  time  they  also  entered 
into  engagements  on  similar  terms  with 
the  "  Mediterranean  Extension  Telegraph 
Company,"  established,  we  believe,  by  a 
body  of  Austrian  shareholders,  for  laying 
down  submarine  cables  between  Cagliari 
and  Malta,  and  Malta  and  Corfu,  wires 
extending  over  795  nautical  miles,  and 
making,  with  the  African  cable,  a  total 
length  of  920  miles. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say 
a  word  about  the  depths  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  subject  intimately  connected 
with  these  submarine  enterprises.  In  its 
physical  aspect  this  midland  sea  may  be 
considered  as  divided  into  two  great 
basins,  intersected  by  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  which,  with  the 
island  of  Sicily  at  its  base,  blocks  up  the 
channel  between  Europe  and  Africa  to  a 
Btrait    not    exceeding    eighty    miles    in 


breadth.  For  at  this  point  Cape  Bon, 
protruding  northward,  forms  the  extremi- 
ty of  that  part  of  the  African  coast,  the 
Tunisian  territory,  which,  changing  its 
usual  direction,  stretches  out  its  aim,  as 
it  were,  to  meet  the  advances  of  Europe 
towards  it.  Admiral  Smyth  observes  in 
his  valuable  Memoir  on  the  Mediterranean^ 
that  "  perhaps  its  most  remarkable  feature 
is  the  perfect  hydrographic  division  into 
two  great  basins  by  the  form  of  its  bot- 
tom ;  thus  confirming  the  allotment  made 
by  geographers  from  a  study  of  the  form 
of  its  shores."  The  Admiral  remarks  that 
"the  baiTier  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  [of  Gibraltar]  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  the  western  basin,  which 
descends  to  an  abysmal  profoundity, 
and  extends  as  far  as  the  central  part 
of  the  sea,  where  it  flows  over  another 
barrier,  and  again  falls  into  the  yet  un- 
fathomed  depths  of  the  Levant  basin." 

The  greatest  depth  of  water  is  found 
in  some  parts  of  this,  the  eastern  and 
largest  of  the  basins.  It  is  reported  that 
soundings  have  been  taken  about  90  miles 
east  of  Malta  to  the  amazing:  depth  of 
15,000  feet ;  and  between  Cyprus  and 
Egypt  6000  feet  of  line  have  been  run  out 
ji^ithout  reaching  the  bottom.  These  are 
the  results  of  single  experiments ;  but  it 
appears  from  a  regular  series  of  soundings 
lately  made  from  Egypt  to  the  Arcm- 
pelago,  that  between  Alexandria  and 
Rhodes  the  bottom  was  only  found  at  the 
depth  of  9900  feet,  and  between  Alexan- 
dria and  Candia  the  soundings  were  up- 
wards of  10,000.  The  western  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean,  having  the  beautiful 
islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  nearly  in 
its  center,  has  been  the  focus  of  an  exten- 
sive volcanic  action,  both  submarine  and 
subterranean,  of  which  jEtna  and  Vesu- 
vius are  existing  witnesses.  The  course 
of  the  PhlflBgrean  fires  may  be  traced  from 
the  Lipari  Islands  to  the  Campagna  of 
Rome.  In  the  Island  of  Sardmia  they 
have  been  especially  active,  a  large  tract 
of  the  vast  Campidjino  being  studded 
with  round-topped  hills,  the  craters  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes,  and  the  Plutonic  forma- 
tions appearing  in  many  parts  of  the  south- 
ern and  western  coasts.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  disruptions  caused  in  ages 
long  remote  by  this  extensive  and  violent 
igneous  action,  to  which  probably  these 
coasts  and  islands  owe  much  of  their  pre- 
sent configuration,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  depths  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far 
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as  they  have  been  plambed,  are  any  thing 
like  so  great  in  tnis  western  as  in  the 
eastern  basin.  Bat  we  find  that  even  in 
the  Straits,  between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta, 
nearly  6000  feet  of  line  have  been  run  out 
without  meeting  the  bott6m ;  and  farther 
to  the  westward  no  soundings  have  been 
obtained.  Fortunately,  in  the  lines  of 
telegraph  cable  already  laid  in  this  basin, 
the  depths,  though  opposing  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  enterprise,  have  not  been 
found  so  great  as  to  preclude  its  success. 
They  appear,  however,  to  be  only  just 
within  the  compass  of  the  machinery  and 
tlie  structure  of  the  cables  at  present 
used  in  these  undertakings,  as  Mr.  W. 
Siemens,  C.E.,  remarked  in  a  paper  lately 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  that 
"  upon  calculations  of  the  strain  of  the 
cable  in  leaving  the  vessel,  an  iron-sheath- 
ed cable  can  not,  under  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances,  be  laid  in  water  more 
than  three  miles  in  depth." 

After  passing  the  Straits  we  ran  along 
the  coast  of  Spain,  enjoying  a  delightful 
day,  during  which  the  snow-clad  summits 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  were  full  in  sight ; 
and  a  stiH  more  delicious  evening,  walk- 
ing the  deck  to  a  late  hour,  till  the  planet 
Jupiter  set  over  the  mountains,  and  the 
land-wind  wafled  fragrant  airs  from  the 
Andahisian  shore,  and  a  lustrous  moon 
sparkled  in  the  ripples  of  the  tranquil  sea, 
silvering  every  jutting  rock  and  cape  on 
that  romantic  coast.  The  vessel's  course 
for  Bona  was  then  laid  nearer  the  African 
shore  than  the  usual  route  of  ships  bound 
to  Malta  and  the  eastward.  As  she 
steamed  along  this  coast,  Algiers  spread 
out  its  white  glistening  terraces,  rising  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  and  backed  by  the 
chain  of  the  Little-Atlas.  Further  east- 
ward the  mountain-chain  approaches  the 
shore,  to  which  its  broken  ndges  formed 
a  bold  frontage  during  the  rest  of  our 
course.  We  neared  it  between  the  Capes 
Matafou  and  Bougaroni,  having  been  out 
of  sight  of  land  while  crossing  the  mouth 
of  the  deep  bight  in  which  the  town  of 
Bougia  stands.  It  was  a  sultry  evening 
after  a  day  of  intense  heat,  and  a  dense 
steamy  vapor,  white  as  snow,  hung  round 
the  bases  of  the  mountains.  All  this  coast 
has  a  wild  and  desolate  aspect.  It  con- 
sists of  rugged  cliifs  washea  by  the  sea, 
and  hills  covered  by  dwarf  scrub,  with 
occasional  patches  of  cultivated  land ;  and 
the  ferocity  of  the  neighboring  tribes  of 


Arabs,  or  rather  Kabyles,  is  said  to  be  id 
character  with  this  savage  scenery. 

Rounding  the  Cape  de  Garde,  the  Rag- 
el-Hamrah  of  the  natives,  the  scene  sud- 
denly changed  to  one  of  lively  interest. 
Gayly-painted  boats  engaged  in  fishing  for 
coral,  each  with  a  dark  Moor  in  her  stem, 
were  scudding  under  the  iresh  breeze 
which  just  curled  the  blue  water  of  the 
sheltered  bay,  in  the  curve  of  which  stood 
a  solitary  marabout's  domed  cell,  the 
fisherman's  house  of  prayer.  A  French 
steam-frigate,  with  two  other  war  steam- 
ships under  the  Sardinian  flag,  lay  at  an- 
chor waiting  the  Elba's  arrival,  the  little 
squadron  being  under  orders  from  the  re- 
spective Governments  to  attend  on  and 
assist  in  the  operations.  Facing  the  har- 
bor we  see  the  old  Arab  town  of  Bona 
rising  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  Casbah 
or  citadel,  which,  with  the  minaret  of  the 
principal  mosque,  crowns  the  fortified 
nights.  These  are  backed  by  the  lofty 
chain  of  Mount-Edough,  and  the  eye  rests 
with  pleasure  on  its  green  slopes,  when 
weary  of  gazing  on  the  arid  coast  where 
no  verdure  appears  but  patches  of  cactus 
defying  the  burning  heat.  On  the  shore 
are  the  tents  of  the  Bedouin  salt-mer- 
chants, with  their  camels  lying  on  the  sand, 
and  their  small  lean  horses  picketed  to  the 
ground.  To  the  left  spreads  a  vast  plain 
bordering  the  sea  and  extending  far  in- 
land along  the  course  of  the  Seyboose ; 
and  you  see  a  green  hillock  rising  ont  of 
the  plain,  where  stood  the  ancient  city  of 
Hippo  Regius,  from  the  ruins  of  which 
Bona  was  built. 

Though  a  picturesque  object  from  the 
sea  or  the  mountains,  the  interior  of  this 
place,  like  most  other  southern  and  east- 
ern towns,  is  a  labyrinth  of  dark  narrow 
streets.  The  French  have  made  some 
clearings,  particularly  in  forming  the 
street  leading  to  the  Constantino  Gate. 
But  their  main  improvements  are  concen- 
trated in  a  square,  the  Place  Roviffo, 
three  sides  of  which  consist  of  lofty 
houses,  with  balconies  and  arcades,  and 
shops  and  cafes  on  the  ground  floor,  in 
the  true  Parisian  style.  Tlie  fourth  is 
occupied  by  an  old  mosque  with  its  slen- 
der minaret.  Here  we  find  some  antique 
pillars,  relics  perhaps  of  the  Basilica  of 
Peace  at  Hippo,  or  of  the  Temple  of  Ve- 
nus at  Aphrodisium,  the  Roman  town 
on  the  site  of  which  the  modem  Bona 

built.     You  see   no  furniture  in  the 
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mosque  but  the  Imaum's  wooden  pulpit 
fiioing  towards  Mecca,  and  the  mats  on 
whi(£  the  slipperless  worshipers  kneel 
at  their  devotions.  The  French  have 
built  a  large  church  outside  the  town,  a 
fitntastic  building  in  no  regular  style  of 
architecture,  but  pretending  to  the  Ro- 
manesque. Though  still  unfinished,  it  has 
already  cost  £6000.  It  is  said  that  Bona 
is  more  backward  in  civilization  than  any 
other  town  occupied  by  the  French  in 
Algeria,  though  the  Government  has  laid 
out  large  sums  in  its  improvement,  the 
expenditure  from  1834  to  1850  having 
been  nearly  £140,000.  More  than  one 
half  of  this  has  been  devoted  to  fortifica- 
tions and  barracks ;  the  civil  works  con- 
sisting of  sewers,  water-conduits,  a  dou- 
ane,  prison  and  tribunal  of  justice,  a  school 
and  cemetery,  squares  and  promenades. 
The  population  is  about  12,000,  of  whom 
one  third  are  French  and  the  rest  natives 
or  foreign  immigrants,  the  Maltese  form- 
inffby  far  the  largest  class  of  the  latter. 

The  Moorish  houses,  crowded  in  nar- 
row streets,  are  generally  low  buildings 
surrounding  an  interior  court,  with  a  gal- 
lery above  opening  to  a  number  of  small 
chambers.  The  house  in  which  the  wri- 
ter lodged  while  the  ships  were  at  anchor 
in  the  bay,  had  the  Oriental  terraced  roof 
common  to  almost  all  the  houses  at  Bona. 
One  side  of  the  court  contained  baths ; 
and  round  it  vines,  entwined  on  the  pil- 
lars supporting  the  gallery,  ran  up  to  the 
flat  roof,  where  these  and  flowering  shrubs 
were  trained  on  bamboo  canes.  In  the 
corner  of  this  terrace,  and  resting  on  it, 
stood  the  small  apartment  assigned  to  the 
stranger  —  the  very  counterpart  of  the 
"  little  chamber  on  the  wall,"  lightly  con- 
structed, and  furnished  with  "  a  bed  and 
a  table,  a  stool  and  a  candlestick,"  in 
which  the  prophet  Elisha  was  lodged  by 
the  Shunamite  woman.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  share  these  terraces  occupy 
in  scenes  of  Eastern  life,  and  may  imagine 
the  delight  of  escaping  to  their  freshness 
from  the  close  chambers  below,  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  and  during  the  warm 
dear  nights  of  such  countnes.  Delicious 
was  the  hour  spent  on  that  terrace,  at 
Bona,  when  long  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
the  "stranger,"  starting  from  his  bed, 
stepped  out  on  the  solitary  platform.  All 
was  still  in  the  variously  peopled  town 
beneath,  till  the  muezzin  called  the  faith- 
ful to  prayer  from  the  gallery  of  the  mina- 
ret just  opposite,  which,  silvered  by  the 


pale  moonlight,  raised  its  slender  spire  to 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  towering  bights  of  Mount- 
Edough  seemed  to  hang  over  the  sleep- 
ing town  in  a  mass  of  deep  shade.  Pre- 
sently the  cathedral  bell  tolled  for  the 
first  mass.  The  religious  sentiment  was 
mingled  in  the  reveries  of  the  silent  hour. 
It  found  utterance  in  the  summonses  to 
early  prayer,  however  various  their  forms ; 
but  perhaps  drew  its  deepest  inspirations 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  starry  hea- 
vens and  the  primeval  mountains,  on  the 
solitary  "  house-top." 

A  slight  stir  in  the  vine-trellised  court 
below  recalled  the  thoughts  to  earthly 
things.  Looking  over  the  parapet  a  form, 
almost  as  lightly  clad  as  the  sojourner,  in 
flowing  white,  was  seen  flitting  about. 
Our  "  Shunamite  woman "  was  prepar- 
ing to  light  the  stove  of  her  baths — de- 
licious idea  in  such  a  climate,  and  after 
even  a  fortnight's  voyage,  though  buck- 
ets of  sea-water  had  lent  a  very  salutary 
aid  to  the  usual  ablutions !  Then,  after 
the  customary  small  cup  of  hot  coffee,  it 
was  not  too  early  for  a  visit  to  the  mar- 
ket, always  an  attractive  scene  to  the 
curious  traveler.  That  of  Bona  is  held 
on  a  sort  of  boulevard  outside  the  walls. 
What  heaps  of  fruit — melons,  pears,  ap- 
ples, peaches,  figs,  pome^rranates,  oranges, 
grapes  I  What  loads  of  vegetables,  with 
earthen  vessels  containing  curdled  milk 
and  butter,  spread  out  for  sale !  And 
what  striking  groups  ;  the  country  Arabs 
in  their  white  bournouses,  or  even  sheep- 
skins ;  and  the  Maltese  gardeners,  w^ho 
seem  here  to  fill  the  same  place  as  the 
Malays  at  the  Cape  colony  and  through- 
out the  Indian  seas ;  and  with  much  the 
same  character.  In  each  case  all  the 
petty  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  immi- 
grant race.  They  are  porters  and  cool- 
ies ;  they  thrive  alike  in  the  market  and 
the  shop,  being  keen,  thrifty,  and  indus- 
trious, but  roguish  and  irascible. 

Let  us  mount  the  Arab  steed  provided 
by  the  kindness  of  the  British  Vice-Coun- 
sul,  and  ride  over  to  the  ruins  of  Hippo- 
Regius,  the  worthy  Consul  being  courte- 
ously our  guide.  Just  out  of  the  town 
we  meet  an  Arab  sheikh  dashing  on  at 
full  speed,  richly  accoutred,  and  followed 
by  a  ragged  retinue,  bare-legged,  with 
the  naked  toe  in  the  stirrup.  Commend 
us  to  flowing  robes,  except  on  horseback  1 
The  bournouse  hangs  and  folds  as  grace- 
fully as  the  toga ;  and  a  Moor  of  rank,  in 
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an  attitude  of  repose,  is  as  grave  and 
sententious  as  a  Roman  senator.  We 
ride  slowly  through  olive  grounds  and 
groves  of  fruit  trees,  affording  a  grateful 
shade  ;  for  though  the  sun  is  descending 
towards  the  west,  the  heat  is  still  great. 
The  ancient  city  of  Hippo  stood  on  and 
encircled  two  mamelons  rising  out  of  the 
plain,  in  full  view  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Gulf  of  Bona.  It  was  a  considerable 
city,  the  ruins  extending  over  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  the  soil  of  which 
is  said  to  be  full  of  foundations  of  houses, 
of  tombs,  and  fragments  of  statues.  We 
ascend  the  highest  mamelon,  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain,  or  the  sea — which  is  the  same 
thing  here  —  winding  through  tangled 
brakes,  among  wild  olives,  fig-trees,  and 
jujubes.  No  trace  of  the  once  opulent 
and  powerful  Hippo-Regius  is  seen  above 
ground.  Underneath  lie  open  some  vast 
cisterns  of  solid  masonry,  supposed  to  have 
been  supplied  with  water  from  Mount- 
Edough  by  an  aqueduct,  five  arcades  of 
which  still  exist.  But  little  known  as  a 
favorite  residence  of  the  Numidian  kings, 
or  as  the  seat  of  a  Roman  praetor,  Hippo- 
Regius  derives  its  celebrity  from  being 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  great  St. 
Augustine,  Here  he  labored  as  priest  or 
bishop  fop  forty  years.  In  the  shade  of 
the  now  ruined  porticoes  he  applied  his 
acute  mind  to  the  solution  of  those  deep 
problems  which  involve  the  mysteries  of 
man's  nature  and  the  Divine  attributes. 
Here  he  wrote  his  Confessions^  the  City 
of  God^  and  his  Book  of  Recantations  ; 
and,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  here 
he  penned  that  last  of  his  Epistles,  ad- 
dressed to  Pope  Honoratus,  which  dis- 
plays a  humility,  patience,  and  courage 
becoming  a  Christian  bishop,  and  worthy 
of  his  great  name.  To  use  the  words  of 
an  eloquent  traveler,  "The  wind  sighs 
through  those  now  deserted  courts  from 
which  the  venerable  St.  Augustine  so  no- 
bly combated  the  ruinous  march  of  Ro- 
man, luxury,  and  those  various  heresies 
which  then  tore  the  Christian  Church  in 
Africa.  And  was  it  not  within  those 
walls  that,  borne  down  by  the  evils 
which  assailed  the  Empire  and  the 
Church,  he  died?  Vandal  shouts  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  as,  in  pursuit  of  the  un- 
happy Boni&ce,  they  filled  the  courts  of 
Hippona  with  their  Arian  hordes."  St. 
Augustine  died  August  28th,  429 ;  and 
the  city  being  taken  by  Genseric  in  De- 


cember of  the  following  year,  most  part 
of  it  was  sacked  and  burnt;  but  the 
Bishop's  house,  and  his  library  in  the  Ba- 
silica of  Peace,  were  spared.  His  remains 
were  afterwards  snatched  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Vandals  by  the  two  himdred 
orthodox  African  bishops  who  found  a 
reftige  at  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia.  Thence 
Liutprand,  King  of  Lombardy,  removed 
them  to  Pavia ;  and  the  relics  rested  un- 
der the  roof  of  its  magnificent  duomo,  till 
a  few  years  ago  the  French  Government 
restored  them  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony to  Hippo.  On  the  side  of  the  ruin- 
ed aqueduct,  near  the  top  of  the  hill, 
stands  an  altar  of  white  marble,  which 
seizes  for  the  pedestal  of  a  diminutive 
statue  of  St.  Augustine  in  his  episcopal 
robes.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  circaiar 
fence  of  light  iron  pales,  the  ring  being 
planted  with  lilacs  and  honeysuckles.  At 
the  time  we  saw  it,  wreaths  of  tmiwor- 
teUes^  hanging  on  the  rail,  had  succeeded 
these  flowering  shrubs ;  the  whole  affidr 
being,  to  our  apprehension,  in  the  worst 
possible  taste. 

The  summit  of  the  highest  of  the  twin 
mamelons,  the  Bounah  hill,  commands  a 
wide  view  of  the  vast  alluvial  plain  border- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  as 
far  as  and  beyond  the  river  Mafrag,  which 
also  nms  through  it  in  a  course  parallel 
with  the  Seybouse.  Though  now  parched 
by  the  great  heats,  its  rich  verdure  after 
the  rains  could  be  easily  conceived.  The 
immense  ricks  of  hay  we  saw  in  riding  out 
of  Bona  proved  the  abundance  of  its  pro- 
duce ;  and  its  splendid  pastures  are  said 
to  have  afforded  to  Ahmed,  the  bey  of 
this  province,  the  means  of  paying  his  an- 
nual tribute  to  Algiers,  and  of  pocketing 
100,000  francs.  Being  once  in  aifficulties 
from  immediate  want  of  money,  the  plain 
of  Bona  alone  gave  him  500,000  francs  in 
the  space  of  a  few  days.  There  are  70 
square  leagues  of  this  vast  level,  with  a 
surface  of  110,000  hectares  (276,000  acres,) 
most  of  it  cultivable  land ;  a  fine  field  for  ^ 
colonization,  were  it  not  that  the  climate 
is  very  unhealthy,  like  all  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bona,  from  the  exhalations  of  the 
marshes  and  lagunes.  A  good  system  of 
drainage  and  judicious  planting  would  be 
the  best  sanitary  remedies ;  but  in  general 
the  French  have  no  genius  for  extensive 
agricultural  operations,  and  this  fine  coun- 
try, which  in  ancient  times  contributed 
largely  to  supply  the  granaries  of  Romeii 
is  likely  to  continue  a  desert    Even  the 
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agricultural  colonies  planted  about  Bona 
and  on  the  road  to  Philipville — Penthi- 
6vre,  and  others — are  represented  as  being 
in  a  doleful  condition.  The  present  pro- 
vince of  Constantine,  with  part  of  Tunis, 
'as  far  as  the  river  Leptis,  near  Cyrene, 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  Nuraidia.  The 
solitary  mounds  of  Hippo  overlook  the 
classic  soil  of  the  kingdoms  of  Massinissa 
and  Jugurtha.  -We  cantered  up  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Seybouse  in  the  very  track 
along  which  the  bold  and  crafty  Numid- 
ian  led  his  fiery  Massylian  cavalry,  re- 
straining their  ardor  by  a  feigned  retreat 
until  he  drew  a  pro-consular  army,  thirst- 
ing for  the  royal  treasure  he  had  deposit- 
ed in  a  mountain  fortress,  into  the  defiles 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Seybouse,  and 
.compelled  it  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 

Let  us  change  the  scene.  In  another 
excursion  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  pest- 
iferous marshes  of  the  Seybouse  and  the 
Mafrag,  and  climbing  the  Djebel-Edough, 
inhale  the  pure  mountain  breezes.  The 
road  leads  among  the  gardens  surround- 
ing the  town  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
fruit-trees  and  vegetables,  sedulously  irri- 
gated by  that  most  industrious  class  of 
colonists,  the  very  refuse  of  Spain  and 
Malta,  who,  never  idle,  "  cultivate  the 
land  by  day  and  cut  throats  by  night." 
My  friend,  the  vice-consul,  said  that  the 
Maltese  give  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
But  for  them  his  office  would  be  nearly  a 
rinecure  ;  they  are  almost  the  only  British 
subjects  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  there 
being  little  or  no  commerce  between  Eng- 
lish ports  and  Bona.  So  it  is  with  the 
Ionian  Greeks  in  the  East ;  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  Union  Jack  has  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins.  The  pass  over  the 
Djebel-Edough  is  gained  by  a  well-engi- 
neered road,  winding  through  the  shaggy 
brakes  with  which  the  slopes  and  hollows 
of  the  mountain  are  overspread.  This 
stunted  vegetation  consists  of  the  cistus, 
the  lentiscus,  and  a  score  of  other  hardy 
shrubs,  which,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  carpet 
also  the  verdure-clad  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean lying  nearest  the  African  coast. 
Others  prevail  still  more  fitted  to  endure 
the  scorching  heat;  such  as  the  dwarf- 
palm,  Chamoeropa  humilis^  issuing  from 
a  large  bulbous  root,  said  to  be  edible, 
and  which  the  sailors  of  our  squadron, 
while  it  was  anchored  near  the  shore,  car- 
ried off,  mistaking  them  for  a  species  of 
onion.  The  industrious  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain  make  a  sort  of  broom,  as  well 


as  baskets,  of  their  fibrous  and  fan-Iiko 
leaves,  carrying  them  to  the  town  for  sale. 
We  visited  one  of  their  settlements ; 
it  was  not  an  encampment,  but  more  like 
a  Kaffir  kraal,  such  as  one  sees  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  African  continent.  The 
poor  tribe  dwelling  in  the  recesses  of 
Mount-Edough  are  Kabyles ;  and  accord- 
ing to  French  writers,  the  Kabyles  differ 
in  all  things  from  the  Arabs.  The  first 
live  under  roofs;  the  last  under  tents. 
The  Arabs  are  a  nomad  race  ;  the  Kabyles 
delight  in  a  settled  life,  and  have  fixed 
habitations.  The  Arab  detests  work,  he 
is  essentially  idle ;  he  tends  his  flocks,  but 
tills  the  ground  only  from  necessity.  The 
Kabyles  are  great  cultivators,  growing 
len tiles,  peas,  beans,  onions,  and  many 
other  vegetables,  making  their  own  im- 
plements, and  even  arms,  and  planting 
fruit-trees  of  various  sorts.  The  Arab 
shuns  the  towns,  the  Kabyles  seek  work 
in  them,  and  labor  as  masons  and  garden- 
ers ;  yet  they  are  very  unsociable,  and 
hostile  to  the  Arabs  as  well  as  the  French. 
They  differ  also  in  their  physical  charac- 
teristics —  the  Kabyles  being  generally 
fairer  than  the  Arabs — and  in  their  lan- 
guage ;  for,  as  M.  Carette  observes, "  the 
Arabs  correspond  to  the  French  families 
who  speak  the  langtie  (?'oc,"  and  most  of 
the  colonists  come  from  Provence,  "  with 
southern  imaginations  personifying  mate- 
rial forms ;  while  the  Kabyles  have  a 
northeni  precision  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, confining  themselves  to  an  exact  and 
critical  statement  of  facts."  The  Kabyles 
or  Berbers  are  probably  descendants  of 
the  aboriginal  r^ce  which  inhabited  the 
whole  of  northern  Africa  before  the  PIke- 
nicians  colonized  the  coast.  In  a  word, 
they  are  the  coi\qnered,  the  Arabs  the 
conquering  race.  The  Kabyles  of  the 
Djebel-Edough  appeared  to  be  part  of  a 
broken  and  impoverished  tribe.  The  set- 
tlement we  visited  consisted  of  about  a 
dozen  huts,  constructed  of  bamboos  wat- 
tled with  twigs  and  covered  with  straw. 
About  twenty  small  cows  and  a  herd  of 
goats,  guarded  by  fierce  dogs  which  re- 
sented the  approach  of  strangers,  were 
browsing  among  the  stimted  bushes,  and 
a  few  patches  of  cultivated  ground  had 
been  snatched  from  the  surrounding  waste. 
The  women  were  at  work  in  the  huts, 
neatly  making  the  brooms  already  men- 
tioned; the  men  were  sullen.  No  milk 
was  to  be  had.  The  interior  of  the  huts 
was  wretched  and  dirty,  without  fumi- 
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turo  of  any  kind,  or  even  mats,  and  with 
scarcely  the  most  necessary  utensils.  A 
Kaffir  kraal  on  the  banks  of  the  Keiskam- 
ma  is  a  palace  compared  to  these  Kabyle 
huts.  We  have  often  slept  with  the  great- 
est comfort  in  the  one ;  we  could  not  ven- 
ture to  sit  down  in  the  other. 

About  a  league  and  a  half  west  of  Bona, 
the  lofty  promontory  of  Cape  de  Garde, 
well  called  by  the  natives,  from  its  deep 
red  color,  the  Ras-el-IIamrah,  surmounted 
by  a  lighthouse,  juts  out  towards  the 
coast  of  Sardinia.  A  little  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  cape  we  find  a  little  cove  with 
a  sandy  beach,  the  appointed  rendezvous 
of  the  squadron  employed  in  the  service 
of  laying  the  submantie  cable.  Tlie  cove 
is  surrounded  by  shelving  chfik  of  a  friable 
schistose  and  micaceous  granite.  There 
is  a  gradual  ascent  of  about  half  a  mile 
from  it  to  Fort  Genois,  the  spot  fixed  upon 
for  a  temporary  electro-telegraph  station 
during  the  operations.  The  fort,  a  strong 
square  building  of  solid  masonry,  the  walls 
being  of  a  das^ling  whiteness,  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  the  base  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  sea.  This  desolate  post, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  scrubby 
waste,  is  occupied  by  a  small  detachment 
of  French  infantry  under  the  command  of 
a  sous-ofiicier,  who  courteously  invited  a 
rare  visitor  to  share  his  frugal  meal  of 
potiige  and  haricots ;  and  observing  that 
the  strange r^s  light  Maltese  basket  con- 
tained specimens  chipped  from  the  rocks 
below,  as  well  as  tools,  a  ship's  biscuit  and 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  obliging  French- 
man added  to  the  collection  some  corals 
and  shells  gathered  on  the  shore.  The 
foundation  of  the  fort,  as  its  name  implies, 
b  attributed  to  the  Genoese.  It  is  stated 
that  having  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the 
coral-fishery  on  the  coast,  while  Bona  was 
subject  to  the  kings  of  Tunis,  they  built 
this  fort  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries ; 
but  an  Arabic  inscription  on  the  wall  over 
the  gate  seems  to  indicate  another  and  an 
earlier  origin. 

While  the  ships  were  detained  at  anchor 
in  the  roads  off  Bona,  the  telegraph  cable 
and  machinery  became  objects  of  great  in- 
terest, the  authorities,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, with  people  of  all  classes,  flocking  on 
board  to  indulge  their  curiosity.  It  was 
whispered,  however  that  the  officials 
viewed  with  no  very  fiivorable  feelings 
proceedings  tending  to  abridge  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  hitherto,  it  is  supposed, 


rather  fredy  exercised  by  Algerine  fiiiio- 
tionaries,  and  placing  them  directly  mider 
the  eye  and  at  the  beck  of  the  home  govern- 
ment. The  electric  telegraph  is  a  wonder- 
ful instrument  for  promoting  the  central- 
ization of  authority ;  and  in  the  new  ar- 
rangements for  the  administration  of  affiiin 
in  Algeria,  the  Imperial  government  ap- 
pears to  have  speedily  availed  itself  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  African  cable. 

The  wind  having  changed,  with  t 
promise  of  fair  weather,  the  squadron  ran 
up  the  coast,  and  dropped  their  anchors  it 
the  cove  just  mentioned.  The  Elba^s  sten 
beuig  brought  round  to  the  land,  andt 
kedge  and  hawser  carried  out,  she  wn 
warped  in  and  moored  within  a  cabled 
length  of  the  sandy  beach.  While  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  landing  the  shore- 
end  of  the  submarine  cable  and  connecting 
the  wires  with  Fort  Genois,  the  little  cove 
presented  a  gay  and  busy  but  thoughtfid 
scene  from  the  rocks  above.  It  was  a 
calm,  bright  day,  and  only  a  light  ripde 
stirred  the  sparkling  surface  of  the  blue 
sea  across  which  our  path  lay  to  the  Sar* 
dinian  coast.  Below  were  seen  floating  k 
the  breeze,  as  one  after  another  the  VrenA 
and  Sardinian  frigates  took  up  their  sta* 
tions  outside  the  Englisli  ship,  the  flags  of 
the  three  Christian  States  recently  idlied 
in  bridling  by  force  of  arms  the  arrogant 
encroadiments  of  a  semi-barbarous  Power 
in  the  East  of  Europe,  and  opening  the 
commerce  of  the  BlsLok  Sea  and  the  Danube 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  western  nations. 
They  were  now  united  in  the  peaceaUe 
operation  of  linking  Africa  to  Europe  by 
that  wonderful  machinery  which  may  prow 
an  important  step  towards  extending  <uvil- 
izing  influences  into  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent most  needing  them. 

But  presently  the  frigates*  eight-oared 
boats  are  seen  dashing  off,  in  neat  trim,  to 
assist  in  the  operations,  and  at  intenrali 
some  of  the  party  on  shore  found  leisure 
to  bathe  under  shelter  of  the  rocks  and  in 
the  cool  caverns  into  which  they  were 
worn.  Meanwhile,  Maltese  laborers  were 
indolently  digging  a  channel  in  the  sand 
for  the  shore-end  of  the  cable,  and  fixing 
the  posts  for  the  wires  to  Fort  Genois 
During  the  heat  of  the  day  they  had  lounge 
cd  in  the  shade,  and  towards  sunset  the? 
threw  down  their  tools,  though  their  taw 
was  yet  unfinished.  The  Englishmen  on 
shore,  of  all  ranks,  labored  with  a  will  to 
complete  the  excavation,  and  then  aomo 
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of  them,  wading  into  the  sea,  vied  with 
each  other  to  be  the  first  in  the  long  line 
which  landed  it  on  the  shore  of  Africa. 
An  hoar  after  sunset  the  squadron 
weighed  anchor  and  steamed  out  of  the 
cove,  the  engineers  commencing  the  opera- 
tion of  paying  out  the  submarine  cable. 
The  Elba  was  towed  by  one  of  the  Sar- 
dinian steamships,  the  other  going  ahead, 
and  the  French  frigate  taking  her  station 
on  the  English  ship^s  starboard  bow.  It 
being  now  dark,  the  cable  was  paid  out 
cautiously  till  the  machinery  had  got  into 
working  trim,  the  speed  at  first  being  only 
three  knots  per  hour.  By  midnight  we 
had  made  about  17  miles,  the  speed  having 
been  latterly  increased  to  four  or  five  knots 
per  hour.  At  this  time  only  21^^  miles  of 
cable  were  run  out,  the  slack  being  much 
less  than  the  average  allowed.  The  light 
on  Cape  de  Garde  was  still  seen  twinkling 
astern.  The  ships  carried  bright  lanterns 
at  their  mast-heads,  and  thus  the  squadron 
swept  on  in  the  darkness,  the  French  fri- 
gate, the  Brandon,  steadily  keeping  her 
place  on  the  Elba's  quarter,  the  Monzam- 
bano  towing,  and  the  Ichneusa,  a.  Sardin- 
ian corvette,  flitting  about,  now  here,  now 
there,  like  a  phantom  ship,  and  occasional- 
ly throwing  up  signal  rockets.  On  board 
tne  Elba  the  service  was  conducted  with 

Esrfect  order,  Mr.  R.  S.  Newall  and  Mr.  C. 
iddell  directing  all  the  movements,  but 
taking  their  post  at  the  brake,  which  they 
seldom  quitted  for  a  moment.  M.  Wer- 
ner Siemens  of  Berlin,  the  first  telegraphic 
engineer  in  Europe,  engaged  by  the  con- 
tractors to  superintend  the  instrumental 
operations,  wasnowon  board  with  a  staff  of 
German  telegraphists,  employed  in  testing 
the  insulation  from  time  to  time  by  com- 
municating with  the  station  at  Fort 
Genois.  There  were  also  the  Chevalier 
BoneUi,  Director-General  of  the  Sardinian 
telegraphs,  with  M.  Delamarch,  a  distin- 
guished French  engineer  decore  with  the 
Legion,  commissioned  by  their  respective 
Governments  to  watch  the  operations. 
All  this  while  the  strain  on  the  cable  was 
gradually  increasing,  as  it  fell  into  deeper 
and  still  deeper  water  ;'the  cable  whirhng 
its  sinuous  folds  from  the  coil  in  the  hol^ 
and  tearing  through  the  iron  rings  and 
along  the  confining  channels  on  deck  till 
it  plunged  into  the  depths  beneath  with  an 
unceasing  roar  which  may  well  be  compar- 
ed to  that  of  a  cataract  rushing  over  its 
rocky  bottom. 
At  two  A«M.  the  soundings  had  reaohed 


1500  fathoms,  and  the  ship  was  going 
steadily  at  four  knots  an  hour,  with  a  loss 
on  the  cable  by  slack  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  per  cent  more  than  the  distance  run. 
At  day-break  Galita  Island  was  in  sight 
about  thirty-five  miles  S.  E.  of  our  course, 
the  African  mountains  being  still  visible. 
The  sunrise  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  the 
sea  perfectly  calm,  and  all  promised  well, 
except  that  apprehensions  began  to  be  en- 
tertained that  m  the  depths  of  waters  still 
to  be  crossed,  the  maximum  being  1760 
fathoms  or  2^  miles,  the  loss  on  the  cable 
would  be  so  great  that  it  might  not  hold 
out.  The  stmin  on  it  was  therefore  in- 
creased to  four  tons  per  mile,  and  the  speed 
of  the  vessel  kept  to  five  knots  per  hour, 
while  a  deluge  of  water  raised  by  the 
"  donkey  engine  "  to  cool  the  regulating- 
wheel,  drenched  those  who  were  stationed 
at  the  brake  like  a  constant  shower-bath. 
Soon  after  sunrise,  the  attending  ships 
closed  in,  and  their  evolutions  during  the 
day,  sometimes  nearing  the  Elba,  at  others 
starting  off  towards  vessels  crossing  her 
track,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  protecting 
convoy,  were  full  of  interest. 

About  noon  one  of  those  accidents  oc- 
curred, inevitable  probably  in  such  opera- 
tions, and  the  fatal  consequences  of  which 
can  only  be  averted  by  well-directed  ac- 
tion. It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  automatic 
machinery :  the  less  cumbroils  and  compli- 
cated it  is  the  better,  and  the  simplest  has 
been  found  equal  to  meet  all  exigencies  in 
practiced  hands.  Very  much  depends 
upon  nice  and  wary  manipulation  of  the 
brake.  Length  and  weight  are  surely  in- 
gredients in  the  question  not  too  diffi* 
cult  to  be  solved  by  mechanical  skill.  A 
submarine  cable  plays  unaccountable 
freaks  in  running  out,  according  to  the 
weather  and  other  circumstances,  and  its 
giant  strength  requires  to  be  carefully 
handled.  By  one  of  these  strange  whims, 
just  when  all  was  going  smoothly,  the 
African  cable,  suddenly  whipping  out  of 
the  bights,  damaged  the  macmnery  in  the 
hold.  The  cable  fouled  but  did  not  kink, 
and  whirling  at  random,  carried  away  the 
upper  tier  of  rings,  went  flying  through 
the  hatchway,  tore  every  thing  away,  so 
that  there  was  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
fragments  of  iron  and  timber  scattered  in 
all  directions,  not  without  some  marvelous 
escapes.  The  men  in  the  hold,  inured  to 
the  risks  of  cable-laying  by  former  prao- 
tiee  in  the  Black  Sea,  kept  dear  of  the 
wreck,  bat  stood  firmlj  to  tJieir  posts. 
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At  the  lever-brake  all  was  jammed  bard 
down  in  an  instant ;  putting,  it  appeared 
by  the  indicator,  at  least  seven  and  a  half 
tons'  strain  on  the  cable,  which  stood  this 
immense  strain  without  breaking,  as  many 
on  board  thought  inevitable.  It  stopped 
the  run  of  the  cable,  though  with  very 
considerable  loss,  the  depth  of  water  be- 
ing 80  great.  The  cable  was,  however, 
saved  ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  all  being 
made  right,  there  was  a  fresh  start.  Ex- 
j)erience  had  been  gained  which  served 
good  purpose.  At  the  time  the  accident 
occurred  the  ship's  speed  was  five  and  a 
half  to  six  knots,  while  the  cable,  with  even 
five  tons'  strain  on  it,  ran  out  at  eight; 
so  great  was  the  depth  of  water.  At  this 
rate  it  would  never  have  reached  the  land ; 
but  now  weight  after  weight  was  boldly 
added  till  the  strain  was  increased  to  six 
or  six  and  a  half  tons  per  mile,  the  ship 
being  kept  to  her  former  speed ;  and  thus 
the  waste  of  the  back-slip  was  effectually 
prevented  for  the  future. 

An  hour  or  two  after  noon,  the  land  of 
Sardinia  was  sighted  about  lifly  miles 
ahead,  all  going  right.  Thus  the  squad- 
ron carried  on  till  sunset,  when  it  was 
within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  coast  of 
S.irdinia,  the  course  being  steered  for  Cape 
Teulada,  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
island,  about  seven  leagues  eastward  of 
Cape  Spartivento.  Here  the  Elba  lay  to 
for  the  night,  a  kedge  being  carried  out 
and  dropped  in  eighty  fathoms  of  water, 
by  which  and  the  cable  she  held  on.  The 
frigate  towin<^  cast  off  the  hawsers,  and 
the  other  ships  closing  in,  the  squadron 
came  to  anchor.  It  was  a  charming  even- 
ing, the  sun  setting  in  a  flood  of  glory,  re- 
flected as  in  a  mirror  on  the  placid  surface 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  bringing  out  in 
strong  relief  the  bold  promontories  and 
rocky  islets  of  the  Sardinian  coast.  After 
a  while  lights  gleamed  cheerfully  from  the 
cabin-windows  of  the  squadron  grouped 
around,  and  soon  all  was  still  as  the  sleep- 
ing waters,  and  every  one  sought  the  rest 
that  was  needed. 

Xext  morning,  the  bearings  of  the  posi- 
tion having  been  carefully  taken,  and  a 
piece  of  the  Malta  cable,  with  another 
smaller  coil,  being  spliced  on,  as  the  Afri- 
can cable  was  now  expended,  the  paying 
out  again  commenced ;  Cape  Teulada,  for 
which  the  course  was  laid,  being,  as  already 
mentioned,  from  eleven  to  twelve  miles 
distant.  AH  wont  right,  and  ten  miles  of 
cable  wore  ran  oat  withoat  any  lose.    And 


now,  as  the  vessel  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
the  land,  some  on  board  not  engaged  in 
the  operations,  intense  as  was  the  interest 
with  which  they  were  watched,  tamed 
from  counting  the  rapidly  decreasing  coils 
to  mark  the  outlines  of  shores  wiui  the 
main  features  of  which  they  were  already 
familiar.  On  either  hand  projected  the 
bold  and  lofty  promontories  of  Teulada 
and  Spartivento,  commanding^  the  en- 
trances of  the  noble  Gulls  of  r^almas  on 
the  one  side,  and  Cagliari  on  the  other,  the 
coast  between  them  being  formed  by  long 
lines  of  precipitous  clifls.  Far  away  to  the 
northward,  the  iaint  outline  of  the  central 
chain  of  Sardinian  mountains  was  present- 
ed to  the  eye  in  aerial  tints ;  while  to  the' 
eastward,  the  islands  of  San  Pietro  and 
San  Antiocho,  with  some  rocky  islets, 
rose  apparently  right  out  of  the  sea  to 
great  elevations.  The  whole  of  this  coast 
of  a  fertile  island,  lich  in  various  natural 
products,  but  whose  resources  are  undevel- 
oped, has  a  barren  and  desolate  aspect 
Not  a  fisherman's  skiff  was  seen  skirting 
the  shore  ;  not  a  sail  on  the  Mediterranean 
plowing,  the  way  to  the  entrances  of  two 
of  the  finest  harbors  it  offers  in  all  its  yast 
outline. 

Tlie  smaller  coil  of  cable  was  now  run- 
ning out,  being  handled  with  great  care— 
the  more  as  the  preceding  night's  calm  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  stiff  breeze  from  die 
south-east,  and  the  sea  had  become  rough. 
But  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  when  with- 
in a  mile  and  three  quarters  of  the  shore, 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind  having  canted  the 
Elba's  stern  round,  the  cable  broke.  This 
happening  in  only  forty  fathoms  water, 
with  a  sandy  bottom,  and  so  near  the  shore, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  picking  up 
tlie  cable's  end,  and  connecting  it  with  a 
short  length  reaching  to  the  land.  But 
from  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  other 
circumstances,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
defer  the  operation  till  a  fresh  piece  of 
cable  was  procured  from  England.  Tele- 
graphic communication  between  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  Algeria  was  there- 
fore deferred  for  a  few  weeks,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  its  last  link  was  supplied. 
The  bearings  of  the  position  were  aoctt 
rately  taken  when  the  cable  parted,  so 
that  it  was  grappled  at  the  first  haul  on  the 
operations  being  resumed ;  but  the  red 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking  had  bett 
surmounted  when  the  cable  was  laid  in  the 
depths  of  the  Mediterranean. 

After  completing  the  Afri^^iyi  line,  the 
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cables  between  Cagliari  and  Malta,  and 
from  Malta  to  Corfu,  were  immediately 
laid ;  the  whole  operations  being  accom- 
plished before  the  end  of  December  with 
entire  success,  though  there  was  a  heavy 
sea  in  the  Malta  channel  while  the  last 
cable  was  paid  out.  Much  very  deep  water 
was  passed  on  the  Malta  and  Corfu  line, 
the  depth  between  Cape  Passaro,  the 
south-eastern  point  of  Sicily  and  Corfu, 
varying  from  500  to  1400  fathoms.  In  one 
place  the  lino  approached  soundings  of 
1800,  and  they  were  seldom  less  than  500, 
fathoms.  In  the  line  from  Cagliari  to 
Malta,  and  from  that  island  to  Cape  Pas- 
saro, the  water  is  much  shoaler,  the  greater 
part  of  the  line  being  laid  in  less  than  300 
iathoms.  For  a  short  length  the  depth 
reached  1000  fathoms.  It  appears  from 
the  soundings  made  dunng  these  opera- 
tions, that  the  whole  bottom  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, in  t(he  lines  traversed,  is  com- 
posed of  fine  sand,  such  samples  being 
brought  up  from  the  greatest  depths; 
an  important  fact  as  regards  the  duration 
of  the  cables,  since,  when  once  laid  in  such 
bottoms,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
can  injure  them.  In  the  shoal  water, 
where  the  bottom  was  found  in  general  to 
be  sand  and  shells,  there  can  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  picking  up  the  cables,  and  re- 
pairing any  damage  they  may  receive. 
The  direct  length  of  the  Cagliari  and  Malta 
line  is  375  nautical  miles  ;  that  of  the  Malta 
and  Corfu,  420 ;  the  average  waste  having 
not  exceeded  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
per  cent.  The  ship's  speed  averaged  about 
five  knots  per  hour. 

The  objects  for  which  the  united  squad- 
ron assembled  on  the  coast  of  Algeria  hav- 
ing been  so  far  accomplished,  it  parted  off 
Cape  Teulada,  the  writer  being  courteous- 
ly afforded  a  passage  on  board  the  Sardi- 
nian frigate  to  Cagliari,  and  afterwards  to 
Genoa.  He  found  on  board  General  Al- 
berto della  Marmora,  whose  Topographi- 
cal Survey  and  other  works  on  Sardinia 
are  well  known.  The  General  has  long 
devoted  himself  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
not  only  to  the  physical  description,  but 
to  the  promotion  of  the  social  and  mate- 
rial interests,  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and 
this  led  him,  though  in  advanced  years 
and  feeble  health,  to  undertake  the  voy- 
age for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  an 
operation  to  the  combination  of  which, 
with  other  projects,  he  attached  considera* 
ble  importance. 

Cagliari,  a  fine  city  occupying  a  com* 


manding  position,  has  acquired  some 
notoriety  from  its  having  been  for  a  time 
the  <first  telegraph  station  reached  from 
India.  During  the  Writer's  stay  there,  he 
was  standing  in  the  balcony  of  our  excel-, 
lent  Consul-General's  house  late  one  even- 
ing, when  the  lights  of  a  steamboat  from 
Malta  were  seen  in  the  gulf,  and  he  wit- 
nessed the  anxiety  with  which  an  import- 
ant telegram,  in  the  very  crisis  of  Indian 
affairs,  was  transmitted  to  London.  Since 
the  line  has  been  extended  to  Malta,  the 
station  at  Cagliai-i  has  lost  its  importance 
as  regards  Indian  news.  But  General 
dolla  Marmora  prognosticates  that,  from 
its  central  position  in  the  great  highway 
to  the  east,  from  its  noble  harbor,  and  the 
abundant  resources  of  the  fertile  island  of 
which  it  is  the  capital  and  principal  sea- 
port, Cagliari  will  not  only  rival  the  bar- 
ren rock  of  Malta  as  a  place  for  telegraphic 
communications  to  ports  in  northern  and 
western  oceans,  but  will  draw  to  itself  a 
share  of  the  commercial  enterprise  which 
is  now  enlarging  its  bounds ;  especially  as 
an  entrepot  for  the  corn-trade  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

It  having  been  now  shown  how  far  and 
to  what  points  the  electric  wires  have 
been  successfully  laid  in  the  western 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  let  us  in  con- 
clusion just  glance  at  their  probable  ex- 
tension eastward  by  submarine  cables. 
The  natural  point  from  which  further 
progress  should  be  made  towards  tele- 
graphic communication  with  India,  would 
seem  to  be  Malta.  But  though  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  line  as  far  as  pos- 
sible under  the  control  of  British  authori- 
ties is  unquestionable,  and  we  should  even 
like  to  see  Gibraltar  made  the  first  Me- 
diterranean station,  the  plan  of  continuing 
the  present  line  from  Malta  to  Alexandria 
by  a  submarine  cable  does  not  appear  to 
have  received  much  favor.  Whether  the 
depth  of  water  in  that  part  of  the  east- 
ern basin  of  the  Mediterranean  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  undertaking,  we  have  not 
before  us  at  present  sufficient  data  to 
determine ;  it  can  hardly  be  insurmount- 
able. But  the  project  most  likely  to  be 
immediately  accomplished,  consists  of  a 
submarine  cable  from  Ragusa  to  Alexan- 
dria, in  connection  with  the  Austrian  con- 
tinental lines.  Though  open  to  objections 
on  political  grounds,  it  is  a  very  feasible 
plan,  and  the  preliminary  measures  for 
carrying  it  out  are  said  to  be  complete. 

Passing  over  other  projects  afloat  for 
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Mediterranean  lines  of  submarine  tele- 
graphs, we  will  only  remark,  that  since 
Captain  Pollen's  recent  report  on  •the 
soundings  in  the  Red  Sea,  there  can  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  those  who  suc- 
cessfully laid  submarine  cables  in  the 
great  depths  of  the  Mediterranean,  will 
easily  accomplish  the  operation  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  continue  the  lirje  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  so  as  to  perfect  telegraph 
communication  with  India.  Nor,  from 
private  information  on  which  we  can  reljr, 
have  we  much  apprehension  of  failure  in 
the  speedy  establishment  and  subsequent 
maintenance  of  the  overhand  lino  of  tele- 
graph wires  from  Constantinople,  by 
Sagdad  and  Bussorah,  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  undertaken  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. Thus  the  great  desideratum  of  a 
double  line  of  telegraphs  to  India  bids 
fair  of  being  attained,  and  that  speedily  ; 
it  being  calculated  that  all  the  operations 
connected  with  both  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Indian  lines  can  be  completed 


in  the  course  of  two  years.  Should  the 
Transatlantic  line  be  safely  laid,  as,  after 
the  experience  gained  by  saccesses  as 
well  as  by  failures,  may  be  fairly  expected, 
there  will  then  be  direct  tclegrapbio 
communication  between  Calcutta  and 
New- York,  more  than  one  third  of  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  being  encircled 
by  a  magic  ring,  the  medium  of  conveybg 
winged  words  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought  and  the  lightning's  flash.  Ad£- 
tional  Transatlantic  and  other  lines  must 
necessarily  be  struck  out  in  the  course  of 
things;  and  with  the  experience  now 
gained  of  the  practicability  of  laying 
submarine  conductors  of  the  electrie 
current,  and  with  the  growing  demandi 
for  rapid  international  communication, 
it  is  diliicult  to  conceive  any  limits  to  iti 
extension,  until  there  be  no  speech  nor 
language  where  its  voice  is  not  heard; 
their  ^^  lines  "  being  gone  out  into  aUlandt, 
and  their  words  unto  the  end  of  the  uhM, 
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The  most  significant  fact  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  that  presented  by  the  rings  of  Sa- 
turn. As  Laplace  remarks,  they  are,  as 
it  were,  still  extant  witnesses  of  the  gene- 
tic process  he  propounded.  Here  we 
have,  continuing  permanently,  forms  of 
matter  like  those  through  which  each 
planet  and  satellite  once  passed ;  and 
their  movements  are  just  what,  in  con- 
formity with  the  hypothesis,  they  should 
be.  ^^  La  durce  de  la  rotation  d'une  pla- 
nete  doit  done  etre,  d^apres  cette  hypo- 
th^se,  plus  petite  que  la  duree  de  la  revo- 
lution da  corps  le  plus  voisin  qui  circulo 
autour  d'elle,''  says  Laplace.  And  he 
then  points  out  that  the  time  of  Saturn's 


rotations  is  to  that  of  his  rings  as  42f  to 
438 — an  amount  of  difference  sach  as  was 
to  be  expected.  But  besides  the  exist- 
ence of  these  rings,  and  their  movemeBt 
in  the  required  manner,  there  is  a  hizUy 
suggestive  circumstance  which  Lajuaee 
has  not  remarked — namely,  the  plaoe  of 
their  occurrence.  If  the  solar  system  wai 
produced  after  the  manner  popolarly  so]^ 
posed,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  tiM 
rings  of  Saturn  should  not  have  encirded 
him  at  a  comparatively  great  diiitaiwt. 
Or,  instead  of  being  given  to  Satanii  who 
in  their  absence  would  still  have  had  e~ 
satellites,  such  rings  might  have  been 
en  to  Mars,  by  way  of  oompensatioi 
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moon*  Or  they  might  have  been  given 
to  Uranus,  who,  for  purposes  of  illumina- 
tion, has  far  greater  need  of  them.  On 
the  conmion  hypothesis,  we  repeat,  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  their  existence 
in  the  place  where  we  find  them.  But  on 
the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  the  arrange- 
ment, so  far  from  offering  a  difficulty,  of- 
fers another  confirmation.  These  rings 
are  found  where  alone  they  coold  have 
been  produced — close  to  the  body  of  a 
planet  whose  centrifugal  force  bears  a 
great  proportion  to  his  gravitative  force. 
That  permanent  rings  should  exist  at  any 
great  distance  from  a  planet's  body,  is,  on 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  manifestly  impos- 
sible. Rings  detached  early  in  the  pro- 
cess of  concentration,  and  therefore  con- 
sisting of  gaseous  matter  having  extreme- 
ly little  power  of  cohesion,  can  have  no 
ability  to  resist  the  disrupting  forces  due 
to  imperfect  homogeneity,  and  must, 
therefore  collapse  into  satellites.  A 
liquid  ring  is  the  only  one  admitting  of 
permanence.  But  a  liquid  ring  can  be 
produced  only  when  the  aggregation  is 
approaching  its  extreme — only  when  gase- 
ous matter  is  passing  into  liquid,  and  the 
mass  is  about  to  assume  toe  planetary 
form.  And  even  then  it  can  not  be  pro- 
duced save  under  special  conditions. 
Gaining  a  rapidly  increasing  preponder- 
ance, as  the  gravitative  force  does  during 
the  closing  stages  of  concentration,  the 
centrifugal ,  force  can  not  in  ordinary 
cases  cause  the  detatchment  of  rings 
when  the  mass  has  become  very  dense. 
Only  where  the  centrifugal  force  has  all 
along  been  very  great,  and  remains  pow- 
eriul  to  the  last,  as  in  Saturn,  can  hquid 
rings  be  formed. 

Thus  the  nebular  hypothesis  shows  us 
why  such  appendages  surround  Saturn, 
but  exist  no  where  else.    And  then,  to 

Neptune.      Uranus.       Saturn.       Jupiter. 
014  0-24  014  0:24 

Two  seemingly  insurmountable  objec- 
tions are  presented  by  this  series.  The 
first  is,  that  the  progression  b  but  a  brok- 
en one.  Neptune  is  as  dense  as  Saturn, 
which,  by  the  hypothesis,  it  ought  not  to 
be.  Uranus  is  as  dense  as  Jupiter,  which 
it  ought  not  to  be.  Uranus  is  denser  than 
Satam,  and  the  Earth  is  denser  than  Ve- 
nus— ^facts  which  not  only  give  no  coun- 
tenance to,  but  directly  contradict,  the 
alleged  explanation.    The  second  objec- 
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crown  all,  let  us  not  forget  the  fact,  dis- 
covered within  these  few  years,  that  Sa- 
turn possesses  a  nebulous  ring,  through 
which  his  body  is  seen  as  through  a  thick 
vail.  In  a  position  where  alone  such  a 
thing  seems  preservable  —  suspended,  as 
it  were,  between  the  denser  rings  and  the 
planet — there  still  continues  one  of  these 
annual  masses  of  diffused  matter  from 
which  satellites  and  planets  are  believed 
to  have  originated. 

We  find,  then,  that  besides  those  most 
conspicuous  peculiarities  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem which  first  suggested  the  theory  of 
its  evolution,  there  are  many  minor  ones 
clearly  pointing  in  the  same  direction. 
Were  there  no  other  evidence,  these  me- 
chanical arrangements  would,  considered 
in  their  totality,  go  far  to  establish  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  From  the  mechani- 
cal arrangements  of  the  solar  system, 
turn  we  now  to  its  physical  characters  ; 
and,  first,  let  us  consider  the  inferences 
deducible  from  relative  specific  gravities. 

The  fact  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
denser  planets  are  the  nearer  to  the  Sun, 
has  been  by  some  considered  as  adding 
another  to  the  many  indications  of  nebular 
origin.  Legitimately  assuming  that  the 
outermost  parts  of  a  rotating  nebulous 
spheroid,  in  its  earlier  stages  of  concen- 
tration, will  be  comparatively  rare ;  and 
that  the  increasing  density  which  the 
whole  mass  acquires  as  it  contracts,  must 
hold  of  the  outermost  parts  as  well  as  the 
rest ;  it  is  argued  that  the  rings  success- 
ively detached  will  be  more  and  more 
dense,  and  will  form  planets  of  higher  and 
higher  specific  gravities.  That  this  may 
be,  and  perhaps  is,  one  element  in  the  e:^- 
planation,  we  admit ;  but,  taken  alone,  it 
IS  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  the  facts. 
Using  the  Earth  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison, the  relative  densities  run  thus : 

Mars.  Earth.  Venus.  Mercurj'.  Sun. 
0-95  1*00  0*92  1-12  0*24 

tion,  still  more  manifestly  fatal,  is  the  low 
specific  gravity  of  the  Sun.  If,  when  the 
matter  of  the  Sun  filled  the  orbit  of  Mer- 
cury, its  state  of  aggregation  was  such 
that  the  detached  ring  formed  a  planet 
having  a  specific  gravitv  equal  to  that  of 
iron ;  then  the  Sun  itself,  now  that  it  has 
concentrated,  should  have  a  specific  gravi- 
ty much  greater  than  that  of  iron ;  where- 
as its  specific  gravity  is  not  much  above 
that  of  water.    Instead  of  being  far  denser 
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than  the  nearest  planet,  it  is  not  one 
fourth  as  dense.  And  a  parallel  relation 
holds  between  Jupiter  and  his  smallest 
satellite. 

While  these  anomalies  render  untenable 
the  position  that  the  relative  specific  gra- 
vities of  the  planets  are  direct  indications 
of  nebular  condensation,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  negative  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  the  facts  admit  of 
an  interpretation  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  Laplace ;  nay,  more — 
that  this  hypothesis  gives  us  a  key  to  the 
irregularities. 

There  are  three  conceivable  causes  of 
unlike  specific  gravities  in  the  members  of 
our  solar  system:  1.  Difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  matter  or  matters  compos- 
ing them.  2.  Difference  in  the  quantities 
of  matter;  for,  other  things  equal,  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  atoms  will  make  a 
large  mass  denser  than  a  small  one.  3. 
Difference  in  their  structures,  as  being 
either  solid  or  liquid  throughout,  or  as 
having  central  cavities  filled  with  elastic 
aeriform  fluid.  Of  these  three  conceiv- 
able causes,  that  commonly  assigned  is 
the  first,  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
second.  The  extremely  low  specific  gra- 
vity of  Saturn,  which  but  little  exceeds 
that  of  cork  —  and,  on  this  hypothesis, 
must  at  his  surface  be  considerably  less 
than  that  of  cork — is  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  intrinsic  lightness  of  his  sub- 
stance. That  the  Sun  weighs  not  much 
more  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  is  taken 
as  evidence  that  the  matter  he  consists  of 
is  but  little  heavier  than  water ;  although, 
considering  his  enonnous  gravitativo  force, 
which  at  his  surface  is  twenty-eight  times 
the  gravitative  force  at  the  surface  of  the 
Earth,  and  considering  his  enormous  mass, 
which  is  390,000  times  that  of  the  Earth, 
the  matter  he  is  made  of  can  have  no  an- 
alogy to  the  fluids  or  solids  we  know. 
However,  spite  of  these  difliculties,  the 
current  hypothesis  is,  that  the  Sun  and 
planets,  inclusive  of  the  Earth,  are  masses 
either  solid  or  liquid,  or  having  solid 
crusts  with  liquid  nuclei:  their  unlike 
specific  gravities  resulting  from  imlike- 
nesses  of  substance.  And  indeed,  at  first 
sight,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  only  ten- 
able supposition ;  seeing  that,  unless  pre- 
vented by  some  immense  resisting  force, 
gravitation  must  obliterate  any  internal 
cavity  by  collapsing  the  surrounding  fund 
or  solid  matter. 

Nevertheless,  that  the  Earth,  in  com- 


mon with  other  members  of  the  Bobur  sp- 
tem,  consists  of  a  solid  shell  whose  cavity 
is  entirely  filled  with  molten  matter^  is  not 
an  established  fiskct ;  it  is  nothing  bat  a 
supposition.  We  must  not  let  its  faim- 
liarity  and  apparent  feasibility  delude  tu 
into  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  it.  If  we 
find  an  alternative  supposition  which,  jdiy- 
sically  considered,  is  equally  possible,  and 
which  is  also  the  one  indicated  by  the  ne- 
bular hypothesis,  we  are  boond  to  oob- 
sider  it.  And  if  it  not  only  avoids  the 
diflicultics  above  pointed  out,  but  maoj 
others  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  while  U 
explains  anomalies  otherwise  unaccomit- 
able,  we  must  give  it  the  preference. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  what  ths 
nebular  hypothesis  indicates  respeotiDff 
the  internal  structure  of  the  Sim  and 
planets,  we  may  state  that  our  reason- 
mgs,  though  of  a  kind  not  admitting  of 
direct  verification,  are  nothing  more  than 
deductions  from  the  established  prmdples 
of  physics.  We  have  submitted  Uiem  to 
an  authority  than  whom  we  believe  none 
is  higher ;  and  while  not  prepared  folly 
to  commit  himself  to  them,  he  yet  seei 
nothing  to  object. 

Starting,  then,  with  a  rotating  spheiiod 
of  aeriform  matter,  in  the  latter  st^ffes  of 
its  concentration,  but  before  it  has  D^foa 
to  take  a  liquid  or  solid  form,  let  ns  in- 
qire  what  must  be  the'actions  going  on  in 
it.  Mutual  gravitation  continoally  Bggn- 
gates  its  atoms  into  a  sipalle^  and  denser 
mass ;  and  the  aggregating  force  goes  on 
increasing,  as  the  common  center  of  gra- 
vity is  approached.  An  obstacle  to  con- 
centration, however,  exists  in  the  centri- 
fugal force,  which,  at  this  stage,  bears  a 
far  higher  ratio  to  gravity  than  after wardii 
and  in  a  gaseous  spheroid  must  produce 
a  very  oblate  form.  At  the  same  tune, 
the  approximation  of  the  atoms  is  reristed 
by  a  force  which,  in  being  overcome,  b 
evolved  as  heat.  This  heat  must  be  gTCMt> 
est  where  the  atoms  are  subject  to  the 
highest  pressure — ^namely,  about  the  cen- 
tral parts.  And  as  fig^t  as  it  escapes  into 
space,  further  approximation  and  fbrdier 
generation  of  heat  must  take  place.  But 
in  a  gaseous  spheroid,  whose  internal  parts 
are  hotter  than  its  external  ones,  then 
must  be  some  circulation  taking  plaos. 
The  currents  must  set  from  the  hottert 
region  to  the  coolest  by  some  partionlir 
route;  and  from  the  coolest  to  the  holteit 
by  some  other  route.  In  a  very  oUale 
spheroid,  the  coolest  r^on  nmot  be  tksl 
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about  the  equator;  the  surface  there 
bearing  so  Urge  a  ratio  to  the  mass. 
Hence  there  will  be  currents  from  the 
center  to  the  equator,  and  others  from 
the  equator  to  the  center.  What  will  be 
the  special  courses  of  these  currents  ? 
From  the  center  they  will  follow  the  lines 
of  most  rapidly-decreasing  density ;  see- 
ing that  the  inertia  will  be  least  in  those 
directions.  That  is  to  say,  there  will  be 
a  current  from  the  center  towards  each 
pole,  along  the  axis  of  rotation ;  and  the 
space  thus  continually  left  vacant  will  be 
mled  by  the  collapse  of  matter  coming  in 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  The  process 
can  not  end  here,  however.  If  there  are 
constant  currents  from  the  center  towards 
the  poles,  there  must  be  a  constant  accu- 
mulation at  the  poles :  the  spheroid  will 
be  ever  becoming  more  protuberant  about 
the  poles  than  the  conditions  of  mechani- 
cal equilibrium  permit.  If,  however,  the 
mass  at  the  poles  is  thus  ever  in  excess, 
it  must,  by  tne  forces  acting  upon  it,  be 
constantly  moved  over  the  outer  surface 
of  the  spheroid  from  the  poles  towards 
the  equator:  thus  only  can  that  form 
which  rotation  necessitates  be  maintain- 
ed. And  a  further  result  of  this  transfer 
of  matter  from  the  center,  by  way  of  the 
poles,  to  the  equator,  must  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  counter-currents  from  the 
equator  in  diametrical  lines,  to  the  cen- 
ter. 

Mark  now  the  changes  of  temperature 
that  must  occur  in  these  currents.  An 
aeriform  mass  ascending  from  the  center 
towards  either  pole,  will  expand  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  surface,  in  consequence  of 
the  diminution  of  pressure.  But  expan- 
sion, involving  an  absorption  of  heat,  will 
entail  a  diminished  temperature ;  and  the 
temperature  will  be  further  lowered  by 
the  greater  freedom  of  radiation  into 
space.  This  rarefied  and  cooled  mass 
must  be  still  more  rarefied  and  cooled  in 
its  progress  over  the  surface  of  the 
spheroid  to  the  equator.  Continually 
thrust  further  from  tlie  pole  by  the  cease- 
less accumulation  there,  it  must  acquire  an 
ever-increasing  rotatory  motion  and  an 
ever-increasing  centrifugal  force ;  whence 
must  follow  expansion  and  absorption  of 
heat.  To  the  refrigeration  thus  caused 
must  be  added  that  resulting  from  radia- 
tion, which  at  each  advance  towards  the 
equator  will  be  less  hindered.  And  when 
the  equator  is  arrived  at,  the  mass  we  have 
thus  K>llowed  will  have  reached  its  xnaz- 


imum  rarity  and  maximum  coolness.  Con- 
versely, every  portion  of  a  current  pro- 
ceeding in  a  diametrical  direction  from  the 
equator  to  the  center,  must  progressively 
rise  in  temperature ;  in  virtue  alike  of  the 
increasing  pressure,  the  gradual  arrest  of 
motion,  ana  the  diminished  rate  of  radia- 
tion. Note,  lastly,  that  this  circulation 
will  go  on  with  extreme  slowness.  As 
the  matter  proceeding  from  the  equator 
towards  the  center  must  have  its  rotatory 
motion  destroyed  in  the  process,  while 
that  proceeding  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator  must  have  motion  given  to  it,  it 
follows  that  an  enormous  amount  of  in- 
ertia has  to  be  overcome ;  and  this  must 
make  the  currents  so  slow  as  to  prevent 
them  from  producing  any  thing  like  an 
equalization  of  temperature. 

And  now,  such  being  the  constitution 
of  a  concentrating  spheroid  of  gaseous 
matter,  where  will  it  begin  to  condense 
into  liquid  ?  The  common  assumption  has 
been,  that  in  a  nebulous  mass  approach- 
ing towards  the  planetary  form,  tne  lique- 
faction will  first  occur  at  the  center.  We 
believe  that,  on  examination,  this  assump- 
tion will  prove  to  be  inconsistent  with  es- 
tablished physical  principles. 

THE  BABTH   ONCE  LIQUID. 

Observe  first  that  it  is  contrary  to  ana- 
logy. It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  matter  of  the  Earth  was  liquid  before 
any  of  it  became  solid.  Where  has  it  first 
solidified  ?  Not  at  the  center,  but  at  the 
surface.  Now  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples apply  to  the  condensation  of  gas- 
eous matter  into  liquid,  which  apply  to 
the  condensation  of  hquid  matter  into  so- 
lid. Hence  if  the  once  liquid  substance 
of  the  earth  first  solidified  at  the  surfece, 
the  implication  is  that  its  once  aeriform 
substance  first  liquefied  at  the  surface. 

But  we  have  no  need  to  rest  in  analogy. 
On  considering  what  must  happen  in  a 
rotating  nebulous  spheroid  having  cur- 
rents moving  as  we  have  shown  they  must 
move,  we  shall  see  that  external  condensa- 
tion is  a  corollary.  In  conformity  with 
reasonings  and  facts  already  given,  the 
presumption  is  that  a  nebulous  mass,  when 
It  has  arrived  at  this  stage,  will  consist  of 
an  aeriform  mixture  of  various  matters ; 
the  heavier  and  more  condensible  matters 
being  contained  in  the  rarer  or  less  con- 
densible ones,  in  the  same  way  that  water 
is  contained  in  air.    And  the  inference 
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must  be,  that  at  a  certain  stage  some  of 
these  denser  matters  will  be  precipitated 
in  the  shape  of  vapor.  *  Now,  what  are 
tlie  laws  of  precipitation  from  gases  ?  If 
a  gas,  holding  some  substance  in  suspen- 
sion, expands  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
moval of  pressure,  it  will,  when  the  rare- 
faction and  consequent  cooling  reach  a 
certain  point,  be^  to  let  fall  the  suspend- 
ed  substance.  Conversely,  if  a  gas,  sat- 
urated even  with  some  substance,  is  subject 
to  increased  pressure,  axid^is  allowed  to 
retain  the  additional  heat  which  that  press- 
ure generates,  so  far  from  letting  fall  what 
it  contains,  it  will  gain  the  power  to  take 
up  more.  See,  then,  the  inference  respect- 
ing condensation  in  a  nebulous  spheroid. 
The  currents  proceeding  from  the  equator 
to  the  center,  subject  to  increasing  press- 
ure, and  acquiring  the  heat  due  not  only 
to  this  increasing  pressure  but  to  arrested 
motion,  will  have  no  tendency  to  deposit 
their  suspended  substances,  but  rather  the 
reverse :  the  formation  of  liquid  matter  at 
the  center  of  the  mass  will  be  impossible. 
Contrariwise,  the  currents  moving  from 
the  center  to  the  poles  and  thence  to  the 
equator,  expanding  as  they  go,  first  from 
dmiinishcd  pressure  and  afterwards  from 
increased  centrifugal  force ;  and  losing 
heat,  not  only  by  expansion,  but  by  more 
rapid  radiation ;  will  have  less  and  less 
power  to  retain  their  contained  matter. 
The  earliest  precipitation  will  therefore 
take  place  in  the  region  of  extremcst  rare- 
faction ;  namely,  about  the  equator.  An 
equatorial  belt  of  vapor  will  be  first  form- 
ed, and,  widening  into  a  zone,  will  by  and 
by  begin  to  condense  into  fluid,  f  Grad- 
ually this  fluid  film  will  extend  itself  on 
each  side  the  equator,  and,  encroaching 
upon  the  two  hemispheres,  will  eventually 
close  over  at  the  poles :  thus  forming  a 
thin  hollow  globe,  or  rather  spheroid, 
tilled  with  gaseous  matter.  We  do  not 
mean  that  this  condensation  will  take 
place  at  the  very  outermost  surface ;  for 
probably  round  the  denser  gases  forming 
the  principal  mass,  there  will  extend  strata 
of  gases  too  rare  to  be  entangled  in  these 
processes.  It  is  the  sui-face  of  this  inner 
spheroid  of  denser  gases  to  which  our  rea- 

*  The  reader  will  perhaps  eaj  that  this  proceM 
is  the  ODe  described  as  having  taken  place  earlj  in 
the  liistory  of  nebular  evolution ;  and  this  ia  true. 
Bat  the  aame  actions  will  be  repeated  in  media  of 
different  densities. 

f  The  formation  of  Saturn's  rings  is  thus  rendered 
quite  oompreheosible. 


soning  points  as  the  place  of  earKest  ooo- 
densation. 

The  internal  circulation  we  have  de- 
scribed, continuing,  as  it  mnst,  after  the 
formation  of  this  liquid  film,  there  will 
still  go  on  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  the 
progressive  aggregation.  The  film  will 
thicken  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  gas- 
eous substances  precipitated  upon  it.  As 
it  thickens,  as  the  globe  contracts,  and  as 
the  gravitative  force  augments,  the  press- 
ure will  increase ;  and  the  evolation  and 
radiation  of  heat  will  go  on  more  rapidly. 
Eventually,  however,  when  the  liqoia  shell 
becomes  very  thick,  and  the  internal  cav- 
ity relatively  small,  the  obstacle  put  to  the 
escape  of  heat  by  this  thick  liquid  shell, 
with  its  slowly  circulating  cnrrents,  will 
turn  the  scale ;  the  temperature  of  the 
outer  surface  will  begin  to  diminish,  and  a 
solid  crust  will  form  while  the  intenial 
cavity  is  yet  imobliterated. 

^^  But  what,"  it  may  be  as^ed,  **  will  be- 
come of  this  gaseous  nucleus  when  expos- 
ed to  the  enormous  gravitative  presture 
of  a  shell  some  thousands  of  mfles  thick  f 
How  can  aeriform  matter  withstand  sndi 
a  pressure  ?"  Very  readily.  It  has  been 
proved  that  even  when  the  heat  generat- 
ed by  their  compression  is  allowed  to  cs* 
cape,  some  gases  remain  uncondenmUe 
by  any  force  we  can  produce.  An  nnsoo- 
cessful  attempt  lately  made  at  Vienna  to 
liquefy  oxygen,  clearly  shows  this  enor- 
mous resistance.  The  steel  piston  em- 
ployed was  literally  shortened  by  the 
pressure  used ;  and  yet  the  gas  remained 
unliquefied !  If,  then,  the  expansive  fi>n)e 
is  thus  immense  when  the  heat  ercif- 
ed  is  dissipated,  what  must  it  be  when 
that  heat  is  detained,  as  in  the  case  we 
are  considering  ?  In  such  a  case,  ereiy 
addition  to  the  heat  is  an  addition  to  the 
repulsive  power  of  the  atoms:  theincreis- 
ed  pressure  itself  generates  an  increased 
ability  to  resist ;  and  this  remains  tme  to 
whatever  extent  the  coropresaion  is  car- 
ried. Indeed,  it  is  an  obvious  corolfaHj 
from  the  law  of  the  conservation  offeree, 
that  if,  under  increasing  pressure,  a  mi 
retains  the  accumulating  heat  evolved,  its 
resisting  force  is  absoluUiy  unUmUii, 
Hence,  the  internal  planetary  stmetnre  we 
have  described  is  as  physically  stable  a  one 
as  that  commonly  assumed. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  tins  bypotfacsb 
tallies  with  the  facts.  One  inference  flon 
it  must  be,  that  large  masses  will  {xrogresi 
towards  final  consolidation  more  slow^ 
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than  small  masses.  Thoagh  a  large  con- 
centrating spheroid  will,  from  its  superior 
aggregative  force,  generate  heat  more 
rapidly  than  a  small  one ;  yet,  having  re- 
latively to  its  snn&ce,  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  heat  to  get  rid  of,  it  will  be 
longer  than  a  small  one  in  going  through 
the  changes  we  have  described.  Hence, 
at  a  time  when  the  smaller  members  of 
our  solar  system  have  arrived  at  so  ad- 
vanced a  stage  of  aggregation  as  almost 
to  have  obliterated  their  central  cavities, 
and  so  reached  high  specific  gravity,  the 
larger  members  will  still  be  in  that  com- 
paratively early  stage  in  which  the  central 
cavity  bears  a  great  ratio  to  the  surround- 
ing shell,  and  will  therefore  have  low  spe- 
cific gravities.  This  contrast  is  just  what 
we  find.  The  small  planets.  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars,  difiering 
from  each  other  comparatively  little  in 
density  as  in  size,  are  about  four  times  as 
dense  as  Jupiter  and  Uranus,  and  seven 
times  as  dense  as  Saturn  and  Neptune — 
planets  exceeding  them  in  size  as  oranges 
exceed  peas ;  add  to  which,  that  they  are 
four  times  as  dense  as  the  Sun,  which  in 
mass  exceeds  the  smallest  of  them  nearly 
6,000,000  times.  The  objection  which 
will  at  once  occur  to  some,  that  this  hypo- 
thesis does  not  explain  the  minor  difier- 
ences,  serves  but  to  introduce  a  further 
confirmation.  It  may  be  urged  that  Ju- 
piter is  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
Saturn,  though,  considering  his  superior 
mass,  his  specific  gravity  should  be  less ; 
and  that  still  more  anomalous  is  the  case 
of  the  Sun,  which,  though  containing  a 
thousand  times  the  matter  that  Jupiter 
does,  is  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity. 
The  solution  of  these  difficulties  lies  in  the 
modifying  effects  of  centrifugal  force. 
Had  the  various  masses  to  be  compared 
been  all  along  in  a  state  of  rest,  then  the 
larger  should  have  been  uniformly  the 
less  dense.  But  during  the  concentrating 
process  they  have  been  rotating  with  va- 
rious velocities.  The  consequent  centri- 
fugal force  has  in  each  case  been  in  an- 
tagonism with  gravitation ;  and,  according 
to  its  amount,  has  hindered  the  concen- 
tration to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The 
really  effective  aggregative  force  which 
has  determined  the  rate  of  evolution  and 
radiation  of  heat,  has  in  each  case  been 
the  excess  of  the  centripetal  tendency  over 
the  centrifugal.  Whence  we  may  infer 
that  wherever  this  excess  has  been  the 
least,  the  consolidation  most  have  been 


the  most  hindered,  and  the  specific  grav- 
ity will  be  the  smallest.  Tiiis,  too,  we 
find  to  be  the  fact.  Saturn,  at  whose 
equator  the  centrifugal  force  is  even  now 
almost  one  sixth  of  gravity,  and  who,  by 
the  great  number  of  his  satellites,  shows 
us  how  strong  an  antagonist  to  concentra- 
tion it  was  in  earlier  stages  of  his  evolu- 
tion, is  little  more  than  half  as  dense  as 
Jupiter,  whose  concentration  has  been 
hindered  by  a  centrifugal  force  bearing  a 
much  smaller  ratio  to  the  centripetal.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Sun,  whose  latter 
stages  of  aggregation  have  met  with  com- 
paratively little  of  this  opposition,  and 
whose  atoms  tend  towards  their  common 
center  with  a  force  ten  times  as  great  as 
that  which  Jupiter's  atoms  are  subject  to, 
has,  notwithstanding  his  immense  bulk, 
reached  a  specific  gravity  as  great  as  that 
of  Jupiter ;  and  he  has  done  this  partly 
for  the  reason  assigned,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  process  of  consolidation  has 
been  and  still  is  actively  goinff  on,  while 
that  of  Jupiter  has  long  since  almost 
ceased. 

Before  pointing  out  further  harmonies 
let  us  meet  an  objection.  Laplace,  taking 
for  data  Jupiter's  mass,  diameter,  and  rate 
of  rotation,  calculated  the  degree  of  com- 
pression at  the  poles  which  his  centrifugal 
force  should  produce,  supposing  his  sub- 
stance was  homogeneous;  and  finding  that 
the  calculated  amount  of  oblateness  was 
greater  than  the  actual  amount,  inferred 
that  his  substance  must  be  denser  towards 
the  center.  The  inference  seems  unavoid- 
able; is  diametrically  opposed  to  tbe 
hypothesis  of  a  shell  of  a  denser  matter 
with  a  gaseous  nucleus ;  and  we  confess 
that  on  first  meeting  with  this  fact  we 
were  inclined  to  think  it  &tal.  But  there 
is  a  consideration,  apt  at  first  to  be  over- 
looked, which  completely  disposes  of  it. 
A  compressed  elastic  medium  tends  ever 
with  great  energy  to  give  a  spherical  fi<^- 
ure  to  the  chamber  in  which  it  is  confined. 
This  is  i  fact  alike  mathematically  demon- 
strable, and  recognized  in  practice  by 
every  engineer.  Li  the  case  before  us, 
the  expansive  power  of  the  gaseous  nu- 
cleus is  such  as  to  balance  the  gravitation 
of  the  shell  of  the  planet ;  and  this  power 
perpetually  strives  to  make  the  planet  a 
perfect  sphere.  Thus  the  centrifugal 
force  is  opposed  not  only  by  that  of  grav- 
vity  but  by  another  of  great  intensity ; 
and  hence  the  degree  of  oblateness  assimi- 
ed  is  relatively  small. 
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AN  EXPLODED  PLANET. 

This  difficulty  being,  as  we  think,  satis- 
factorily met,  we  go  on  to  name  some  in- 
direct biit  highly  significant  h.cta  bearing 
upon  our  hypothesis.  And  first  with 
respect  to  the  asteroids,  or  planetoids,  as 
they  are  otherwise  called.  Not  tliat  these 
have  proved  to  be  so  numerous — now  that 
it  has  become  probable  that  beyond  some 
fifty  already  discovered  there  are  many 
more — the  supposition  of  Gibers  that  they 
are  the  fragments  of  an  exploded  planet 
which  once  occupied  the  vacant  region 
they  fill,  has  gained  increased  probability. 
The  alternative  supposition  of  Laplace, 
that  they  are  the  products  of  a  nebulous 
ring  which  separated  into  many  fragments 
instead  of  collapsing  into  a  single  mass, 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  extremely 
various,  and  in  some  cases  extremely  great, 
inclinations  of  their  orbits ;  as  well  as 
with  their  similarly  various  and  great 
eccentricities.  For  these  the  theory  of 
Olbers  completely  accounts — indeed,  it 
necessarily  involves  them ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  affords  us  a  feasible  explana- 
tion of  meteors,  and  especially  the  pe- 
riodic swanns  of  them,  which  would  else 
be  inexplicable.  The  fact,  inferred  from 
the  present  derangement  of  their  orbits, 
tliat  if  tlie  planetoids  once  formed  parts 
of  one  mass,  it  must  have  exploded  my- 
riads of  years  ago,  is  no  difficulty,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  Taking  Gibers'  sup- 
position, then,  as  the  most  tenable  one, 
let  us  ask  how  such  an  explosion  could 
have  occurred.  If  planets  are  internally 
constituted  as  is  commonly  assumed,  no 
conceivable  cause  of  it  can  be  named.  A 
solid  mass  may  crack  and  fiy  to  pieces, 
but  it  can  not  violently  explode.  So,  too, 
with  a  liquid  mass  covered  by  a  crust. 
Though,  if  contained  in  an  unyielding 
shell  and  artificially  raised  to  a  very  high 
temperature,  a  liquid  may  so  expand  as 
to  burst  the  shell  and  simultaneously  fiash 
into  vapor ;  yet  if  contained  in  a  yielding 
crust,  like  that  of  a  planet,  it  would  not 
do  so,  even  were  the  requisite  increase  of 
temperature  given:  it  would  crack  the 
crust,  and  give  off  its  expansive  force 
gradually.  But  the  planetary  structure 
above  supposed,  supplies  us  with  all  the 
requisite  conditions  to  an  explosion,  and 
an  adequate  cause  for  it.  We  have  in 
the  interior  of  the  mass  a  cavity  serving 
as  a  sufficient  reservoir  of  force.  We 
have  this  cavity  filled  with  gaseous  mat- 


ters of  high  tenuon.  We  have  in  the 
chemical  affinities  of  these  matters  % 
source  of  enormous  expansive  power  oapa- 
ble  of  being  quite  suadenly  brought  into 
existence.  And  we  have  in  the  inoreaaing 
heat  of  the  shell,  consequent  upon  progreM- 
ing  concentration,  a  cause  of  such  instan- 
taneous chemical  change  and  the  resaltiw 
explosion.  The  explanation  thns  supplied 
of  an  event  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt  has  occurred,  and  which  is  not 
otherwise  accounted  for,  adds  to  the  pro- 
bability of  the  hypothesis. 

Gne  further  evidence,  and  that  not  the 
least  important,  is  deducible  from  geology. 
From  the  known  rate  at  which  the  tem- 
perature rises  as  we  pierce  deeper  into  the 
substance  of  the  Earth,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  its  solid  crust  is  some  forty 
miles  thick.  And  if  this  be  its  thioknesi, 
we  have  a  feasible  explanation  of  volcanic 
phenomena,  and  of  the  elevation  of  moan- 
tain  chains,  etc.  But  proceeding  upon 
the  cuiTcnt  supposition  that  the  Earthls 
interior  is  wholly  filled  with  molten  nut- 
ter, Professor  Hopkins  has  calculated  thtt 
to  cause  the  observed  amount  of  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  the  Earth's  cniit 
must  be  at  least  eight  hundred  miles 
thick.  Here  is  an  immense  discrepanoj. 
However  imperfect  may  be  the  datafirom 
which  it  is  calculated  that  the  Earth  is 
molten  at  forty  miles  deep,  it  seems  ysij 
unlikely  that  this  conclusion  differs  from 
the  truth  so  widely  as  forty  miles  does 
from  eight  hundred.  It  seems  soaroely 
conceivable  that  if  the  crust  is  thns  thick, 
it  should,  by  its  contraction  and  cormga- 
tion,  produce  mountain  chauia,  as  it  hss 
done  during  quite  modem  geolofficsl 
epochs.  It  is  not  easy  on  this  suppositioD 
to  explain  elevations  and  subsidences  of 
small  area.  Neither  do  the  phcnomttia 
of  volcanoes  appear  comprehensible  :  in- 
deed, to  account  for  these.  Professor  Hop- 
kins has  been  obliged  to  make  the  gratui- 
tous and  extremely  improbable  assump- 
tion, that  there  are  isolated  lakes  of  mot- 
ten  matter  inclosed  in  this  thick  crusty 
and  situated,  as  they  must  be,  not  &r 
from  its  outer  surface.  But  irreconcilabia 
as  appear  the  astronomical  with  the  geo- 
logical facts,  if  we  take  for  granted  that 
the  Earth  consists  wholly  of  solid  and 
liquid  substances,  they  become  at  onoe 
reconcilable  if  we  adopt  the  oondnsioD 
that  the  Earth  has  a  gaseous  nuoleua.  If 
there  be  an  internal  cavity  of  oonsiderabh 
diameter  occupied  only  by 
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ter — ^if  the  density  of  the  BurroundiDg 
shell  is,  as  it  must  in  that  case  be,  greater 
than  the  current  supposition  implies ;  then 
there  will  be  a  larger  quantity  of  matter 
contained  in  the  equatorial  protuberance, 
and  an  adequate  cause  for  the  precession. 
Manifestly  there  may  be  found  some  pro- 
portion between  the  central  space  and  its 
envelope,  which  will  satisfy  the  mechanical 
requirements  without  involving  a  thicker 
crust  than  geological  phenomena  indicate. 
We  conceive  then  that  the  hypothesis 
we  have  set  forth,  is  in  many  respects 
preferable  to  that  ordinarily  received. 
We  can  know  nothing  by  direct  observa- 
tion concerning  the  central  parts  either 
of  our  own  planet  or  any  other :  indirect 
methods  are  alone  possible.  The  idea 
which  has  been  tacitly  adopted  is  just  as 
speculative  as  that  we  have  opposed  to  it ; 
and  the  only  question  is,  Which  harmo- 
nizes best  with  established  facts.  Thus 
compared,  the  advantage  is  greatly  on  the 
side  of  the  new  one.  It  disposes  of  sun- 
dry anomalies,  and  explains  things  that 
seem  else  incomprehensible.  We  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  assume  such  wide  differ- 
ences in  the  substances  of  the  various 
planets :  we  need  not  think  of  any  of  them 
as  like  cork  or  water.  We  are  shown 
how  it  happens  that  the  larger  planets 
have  so  much  lower  specific  gravities  than 
the  smaller,  instead  oi  having  higher  ones, 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expected ; 
and  we  are  further  shown  why  Saturn  is 
the  lightest  of  all.  That  Mercury  should 
be  relatively  so  much  heavier  than  the 
Stm ;  that  Jupiter  should  be  specifically 
lighter  than  nis  smallest  satellite ;  that 
Saturn's  rings  should  be  more  than  half 
as  dense  again  as  himself;  are  no  longer 
mysteries.  A  feasible  cause  is  assigned 
for  the  catastrophe  which  produced  the 
asteroids.  And  some  apparently  incon- 
gruous peculiarities  in  the  Earth's  struc- 
ture are  brought  to  an  agreement.  May 
we  not  say,  then,  that  bemg  deducible  by 
strict  reasoning  from  the  nebular  hypothe- 
sis, this  alleged  planetary  sti^ucture  gives 
further  indirect  support  to  that  hypo- 
thesis? 

In  considering  the  specific  gravities  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  we  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  speak  of  the  heat  evolved  bv  them. 
But  we  have  yet  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  in  their  present  conditions  with  re- 
spect to  temperature,  we  find  additional 
materiids  for  building  up  our  argument ; 


and  these  too  of  the  most  substantial  cha- 
racter. 

It  is  an  inevitable  deduction  from  es- 
tablished physical  principles,  that  heat 
must  be  generated  by  the  aggregation  of 
diffused  matter  into  a  concrete  form  ;  and 
throughout  our  reasonings  we  have  assum- 
ed that  such  generation  of  heat  has  been 
an  accompaniment  of  nebular  condensa- 
tion. If  then  the  nebular  hypothesis  be 
true,  we  ought  to  find  in  all  tne  heavenly 
bodies  either  present  high  temperature, 
or  marks  of  past  high  temperature. 

As  far  as  observation  can  reach,  the 
fects  prove  to  be  exactly  what  theory  re- 
quires. Various  orders  of  evidence  con- 
spire to  demonstrate  that,  below  a  ceitain 
depth,  the  Earth  is  still  molten.  And  that 
it  was  once  wholly  molten,  is  implied  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  rate  at  which 
the  temperature  increases  as  we  descend 
below  its  surface,  is  just  that  which 
would  be  found  in  a  mass  that  had  been 
cooling  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
Moon,  too,  shows  us,  by  its  corrugations 
and  its  conspicuous  volcanoes,  that  in  it 
there  has  been  a  process  of  refrigeration 
and  contraction  like  that  which  had  gone 
on  in  the  Earth.  And  in  Venus,  the  ex- 
btence  of  mountains  similarly  indicates 
an  igneous  reaction  of  the  interior  upon 
a  solidifying  crust. 

On  the  common  theory  of  creation, 
these  phenomena  are  inexplicable.  To 
what  end  the  Earth  should  have  existed 
for  myriads  of  years  at  a  white-heat,  in- 
capable of  supporting  not  only  human 
life,  but  any  life,  it  can  not  say.  To  satisfy 
this  supposition,  the  Earth  should  have 
been  originally  created  in  a  state  fit  for 
the  assumed  purpose  of  creation;  and 
similarly  with  the  other  planets.  While, 
therefore,  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  the 
evidence  of  original  incandescence  and 
still  continued  internal  heat  furnish  strong 
confirmation,  they  are,  to  the  antagonist 
hypothesis,  insurmountable  difiiculties. 

TEMPERA1T7BES  OP  THE  SUN  AND  PLANETS. 

But  the  argument  from  temperature 
does  not  end  here.  There  remains  to  be 
noticed  a  still  more  conspicuous  and  still 
more  significant  fact.  If  the  Solar  System 
resulted  from  the  concentration  of  diffused 
matter  which  evolved  heat  while  gravi- 
tating into  its  present  dense  form,  then 
there  are  certam  obvious  corollaries  re- 
specting the  relative  temperatures  of  the 
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resulting  bodies.  Other  things  equal,  the 
latest-formed  mass  will  be  the  latest  in 
cooling — will,  for  an  almost  infinite  time, 
possess  a  greater  heat  than  the  earlier 
formed  ones.  Other  things  equal,  the 
largest  mass  will,  in  virtue  of  its  superior 
aggregative  force,  become  hotter  than  the 
others,  and  radiate  more  intensely.  Other 
things  equal,  the  largest  mass,  notwith- 
standing the  higher  temperature  it 
reaches,  will,  in  consequence  of  its  rela- 
tively small  surface,  be  the  slowest  in 
parting  with  its  evolved  heat.  And  hence, 
if  there  is  one  mass  which  was  not  only 
formed  after  the  rest,  but  exceeds  them 
enormously  in  size,  it  follows  that  this  one 
will  reach  an  intensity  of  incandescence 
much  beyond  that  reached  by  the  rest,  and 
will  continue  in  this  state  of  intense  incan- 
descence long  after  the  rest  have  cooled. 
Such  a  mass  we  have  in  the  Sun.  It  is 
a  corollary  from  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
that  the  matter  forming  the  Sun  assumed 
its  present  concrete  form  at  a  period  much 
more  recent  than  that  at  which  the  planets 
became  definite  bodies.  The  quantity  of 
matter  contained  in  the  Sun  is  nearly  five 
million,  times  that  contained  in  the  small- 
est planet,  and  above  a  thousand  times 
that  contained  in  the  largest.  And  while, 
from  the  enormous  gravitative  force  of  the 
atoms,  the  evolution  of  heat  has  been  in- 
tense, the  facilities  of  radiation  have  been 
relatively  small.  Hence  the  still-continued 
high  temperature.  Just  that  condition  of 
the  central  body  which  is  a  necessary  in- 
ference from  the  nebular  hypothesis,  we 
find  actually  existing  in  the  Sun. 

We  are  aware  that  in  arguing  thus  we 
are  ignoring  the  generally  received  theory 
respecting  the  Sun's  constitution.  Partly 
with  the  view  of  explaining  the  solar  spots, 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  wish  to  regard 
the  Sun  as  habitable,  and  partly,  also, 
from  the  diflUculty  of  accounting  for  a  pe- 
rennial supply  of  light  and  heat,  certain 
assumptions  have  been  made  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Sun's  surface  which,  in 
the  absence  of  antagonism,  have  gained 
wide  acceptance.  We  believe  it  may  be 
shown,  however,  that  these  assumptions 
are  illegitimate ;  that  they  do  not  account 
for  the  appearances  ;  and  that  the  appear- 
ances may  be  satisfactorily  aocoiinted  for 
in  a  much  simpler  manner,  and  without 
making  gratuitous  suppositions. 

Had  space  permitted,  we  should  first 
have  stated  and  criticised  the  view  com- 
monly held ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  must  con- 


tent ourselves  with  expliuniog  the  sitemap 
tive  view,  and  this  with  greater  brevity 
than  is  required  to  do  justice  to  it. 

We  shall  assume,  then,  that  the  San  ii, 
as  it  appears,  incandescent.  We  shall  far* 
ther  aasume  that  the  incandescence  is  of 
the  kind  implied  not  only  by  the  nebnlar 
hypothesis,  but  by  the  mown  habitudes 
of  matter  when  exposed  to  extreme  heat 
— namely,  the  incandescence  of  molten 
substances.  Round  this  globe  of  incandes- 
cent molten  substances,  thus  conceived 
to  form  the  visible  body  of  the  Sun,  there 
is  known  to  (exist  a  voluminous  atmo- 
sphere :  the  inferior  brilliancy  of  the  Sonls 
border,  and  the  appearances  daring  a  total 
eclipse,  alike  show  this.*  What  now  most 
be  the  constitution  of  this  atmosphere? 
At  a  temperature  approaching  a  tnoosand 
times  that  of  molten  iron,  which  is  the 
calculated  temperature  of  the  solar  sor- 
face,  very  many,  if  not  all  of  the  sub- 
stances w^e  know  as  solid  woald  become 
gaseous ;  and  though  the  Sun's  enormons 
attractive  force  must  be  a  powerfiil  check 
upon  this  tendency  to  assume  the  form  of 
vapor,  yet  it  can  not  be  questioned,  that  if 
the  body  of  the  Sun  consists  of  molten 
substances,  some  of  them  must  be  con- 
stantly undergoing  evaporation.  That  the 
dense  gases  thus  continually  beine  gener 
ated  will  form  the  entire  mass  of  the  solar 
atmosphere  is  not  probable.  If  any  thing 
IS  to  be  inferred,  either  from  the  nebnlar 
hypothesis,  or  from  the  analogies  suppKed 
by  the  planets,  it  must  be  concludea  tluit 
the* outermost  part  of  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere consists  of  what  are  called  perma- 
nent gases — gases  that  are  not  condquible 
into  fluid  even  at  low  temperatures.  If 
we  consider  what  must  have  been  the 
state  of  things  here  when  the  surfiuM  of 
the  Earth  was  molten,  we  shall  see  that 
round  the  still  molten  snrfiice  of  the  Son 
there  probably  exists  a  stratum  of  dense 
aeriform  matter,  made  up  of  sublimed 
metals  and  metallic  compounds,  and  above 
this  a  stratum  of  comparatively  rare  me- 
dium analogous  to  air.  What  now  will 
happen  with  these  two  strata  ?  Did  thej 
both  consist  of  permanent  gases,  they 
could  not  remain  separate;  according  to 
a  well-known  law,  they  would  eyentuaOj 
form  a  homogeneous  mixture.  But  this 
will  by  no  means  happen  when  the  lower 
stratum  consists  of  matters  that  are 
gaseous  only  at  excessively  high  tempen^. 

*  See  Henchers  OnUmei  ufAtbronomd, 
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tares.  Given  off  from  a  molten  surface, 
ascending,  expanding,  and  cooling,  these 
will  presently  reach  a  limit  of  elevation 
above  which  they  can  not  exist  as  vapor, 
but  must  condense  and  precipitate.  Mean- 
while the  upper  stratum,  habitually 
charged  with  its  quantum  of  these  denser 
matters,  as  our  air  with  its  quantum  of 
water,  and  ready  to  deposit  them  on  any 
depression  of  temperature,  must  be  ha- 
bitually unable  to  take  up  any  more  of  the 
lower  stratum ;  and  therefore  this  lower 
stratum  will  remain  quite  distinct  from  it. 
We  conclude,  then,  that  there  will  be  two 
concentric  atmospheres  having  a  definite 
limit  of  separation.  And  however  prob- 
lematical tnis  structure  may  be  thought, 
it  is  at  any  rate  far  less  so  than  that  gra- 
tuitomly  assumed  in  the  current  hypo- 
thesis, which  involves  jwe  atmospheric 
strata. 


HUBBICANES  IN  THB   SUN. 

Now,  Sir  John  Herschel  has  shown 
that  the  disturbances  which  produce  the 
solar  spots,  are  in  sundry  respects  analo- 
gous to  the  hurricanes  of  our  own  tropics. 
He  has  further  shown  that  there  must  be 
conflicting  currents  in  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere which  will  produce  them  as  they 
are  produced  here.  And,  adhering  as  he 
does  to  the  favorite  supposition  of  a 
"  photosphere,'*  or  light-generating  enve- 
lope at  a  distance  from  the  Sun's  body, 
he  argues  that  a  spot  results  when  the 
vortex  of  one  of  trie  hurricanes  tempo- 
rarily disperses  the  "  photosphere,"  and 
makes  visible  the  dark  sur&ce  of  the  Sun. 

Accepting  the  conclusion,  for  which 
there  is  very  strong  evidence,  that  hurri- 
canes or  cyclones  are  the  active  causes  of 
the  solar  spots,  but  assuming  that  the 
supposed  "  photosphere"  is  the  actual 
incandescent  body  of  the  Sun,  let  us  ask, 
what  will  be  the  optical  appearance  re- 
sulting from  a  cyclone  ?  The  conflict  of 
atrial  currents  which  occasions  one  of 
these  enormous  whirlwinds  necessarily 
generates  a  vortex ;  aud  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  atmosphere  this  vortex 
must  show  itself  as  a  depression,  shaped 
like  a  whirlpool  in  water.  One  of  these 
cyclones,  then,  occurring  in  the  dense  atrial 
stratum  which  we  have  described  as  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  Sun's  body, 
will  produce  a  funnel-shaped  vortex  upon 
the  snr&ce  of  this  dense  stratum.    It 


needs  but  a  moderate  knowledge  of  optics 
to  see  that  there  must  result  from  this  an 
appearance  like  that  of  a  solar  spot. 
Wrien  rays  of  light  passing  out  of  one 
medium  into  another,  make  with  the 
limiting  surface  a  tolerably  large  angle, 
some  of  them  are  reflected  from  it,  and 
some  of  them,  going  through  it,  are  re- 
fracted ;  but  when  they  strike  it  at  an 
acute  angle,  varying  according  to  the 
medium,  they  are  aU  reflected — no  light 
at  all  passes  through  the  surface.  Now, 
against  the  highly  inclined  side  of  one  of 
these  funnel-shaped  vortices,  the  light 
radiating  from  the  body  of  the  Sun  un- 
derneath will  strike  at  a  very  acute  angle, 
and  will  not  penetrate  it ;  and  therefore 
the  central  part  of  the  cyclone  will  appear 
to  us  as  a  black  spot.  The  change  from 
entire  reflection  of  the  light,  to  partial 
reflection  and  partial  transmission,  t£^king 
place  suddenly  at  a  particular  angle,  this 
central  black  spot  will  have  a  perfectly 
sharp  outline.  This  inference,  too,  cor- 
responds exactly  with  observation.  The 
surface  of  the  vortex  being  smooth  in  its 
interior,  it  follows  that  light  will  pass 
through  it  more  freely  close  to  the  central 
spot  than  elsewhere ;  and  the  fact  is,  that 
the  part  of  the  penumbra  immediately 
surrounding  the  central  spot  is  brighter 
than  the  rest ;  while  the  outer  part  of  the 
penumbra,  answering  to  the  agitated 
margin  of  the  vortex,  is  comparatively 
dark.  "  3ut,"  it  may  be  said,  "  accordf- 
ing  to  this  hypothesis  one  of  these  macul83 
should  be  quite  circular,  whereas  they  are 
extremely  irregular."  Very  true :  and 
we  may  add  that  their  irregularities  are 
of  a  kind  totally  inexplicable  on  the  cur- 
rent hypothesis.  Here,  however,  the  ex- 
planation is  easy.  These  cyclones  occur- 
ring in  the  dense  lower  atmosphere,  are 
seen  by  us  through  the  rarer  upper  at- 
mosphere, which  is  a  distorting  medium. 
It  is  necessarily  full  of  currents  of  differ- 
ent densities,  and  covered  with  waves; 
and  the  refractions  produced  by  these  ir- 
regularities of  surface  and  substance  must 
greatly  complicate  the  appearances.  Space 
permitting,  it  might  be  shown  that  the 
mottled  penumbra,  its  reentrant  angles, 
the  bridges  of  light,  the  lateral  repetitions 
of  the  spots,  etc.,  are  thus  fiiUy  accounted 
for,  as  well  as  the  faculsB  and  pores.  But 
without  going  into  details,  we  think  we 
have  shown  that,  assuming  the  Sun  to 
have  that  constitution  which  the  nebular 
hypothesis  implies,  and  taking  for  granted 
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nothing  beyond  the  established  principles 
of  physics,  we  are  supplied  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  solar  spots,  which,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  is  quite  as  tenable  as  the 
one  ordinarily  given. 

Had  there  been  a  few  pages  to  spare, 
we  should  here  have  entered  upon  yet 
another  class  of  facts  of  great  significance ; 
but  we  must  forbear.  However,  we  think 
that,  considered  in  their  ensemble^  the 
several  groups  of  evidences  already  as- 
signed are  tolerably  conclusive.  We 
have  seen  that,  when  critically  examined, 
the  rash  speculations  of  late  years  current 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  nebulsB,  com- 
mit their  promulgators  to  sundry  gross 
absurdities ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
see  that  the  various  appearances  these 
nebulcB  present  are  clearly  explicable  as 
different  stages  in  the  precipitation  and 
aggregation  of  diffused  matter.  We  find 
that  comets,  alike  by  their  physical  con- 
stitution, their  immensely  elongated  and 
variously-directed  orbits,  the  distribution 
of  those  orbits,  and  their  manifest  struc- 
tural relation  to  the  solar  system,  bear 
testimony  to  the  past  existence  oif  that 
system  in  a  nebulous  form.  Not  only  do 
those  obvious  peculiarities  in  the  motions 
of  the  planets  which  first  suggested  the 
nebular  hypothesis  supi)ly  proofs  of  it,  but 
on  closer  examination  we  discover,  in  the 
slightly  diverging  inclinations  of  their  or- 
bits, in  their  various  rates  of  rotation,  and 
their  differently-directed  axes  of  rotation, 
that  the  planets  yield  us  yet  further  testi- 
mony ;  while  the  satellites,  by  sundry 
traits,  and  especially  by  their  occurrence 
in  greater  or  less  abundance  where  the 
hypothesis  implies,  confirm  this  testimony. 
By  carefully  tracing  out  the  process  of 
planetary  condensation,  we  are  led  to  con- 
clusions respecting  the  internal  structure 
of  planets  which  at  once  explain  their 
anomalous  specific  gravities,  and  at  the 
same  time  reconcile  various  seemingly 
contradictory  facts.  Once  more,  it  turns 
out  that  what  is  a  priori  inferable  from 
the  nebular  hypothesis  respecting  the 
temperatures  of  the  resulting  bodies,  is 
just  what  observation  establishes;  and 


that  not  only  the  absolute,  bat  also  the  re- 
lative temperatures  of  the  sun  and  planets 
are  thus  accounted  for.  When  we  con- 
template these  various  evidences  in  thdr 
totality — when  we  observe  that,  by  Uie 
nebular  hypothesis,  all  the  leading  pheno- 
mena of  the  solar  systen,  and  the  neavens 
in  general,  are  explicable ;  and  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  conmder  that  the  com- 
mon cosmogony  is  not  only  without  a 
single  fact  to  stand  upon,  but  is  at  vari- 
ance with  all  our  positive  knowledge  of 
Nature  ;  we  sec  that  the  proof  becomes 
overwhelming  —  approaches  as  near  de- 
monstration as  indirect  proof  can  do. 

It  remains  only  to  pomt  out,  that  while 
the  genesis  of  the  solar  system,  and  of 
countless  other  systems  Uke  it,  is  thu 
rendered  comprehensible,  the  ultimate 
mystery  continues  as  ^eat  as  ever.  The 
problem  of  existence  is  not  solved ;  it  is 
simply  removed  further  back.  The  ne- 
bular hypothesis  throws  no  light  upon  the 
origin  of  diffused  matter;  and  diSaaed 
matter  as  much  needs  accounting  for  as 
concrete  matter.  The  genesis  of  an  atom 
is  not  easier  to  conceive  than  the  genesis 
of  a  planet.  Nay,  indeed,  so  fiur  fixym 
making  the  Universe  less  wonderful  than 
before,  it  makes  it  more  wonderful.  Crea- 
tion by  manufacture  is  a  much  lower  thing 
than  creation  by  evolution.  A  man  can 
put  tegether  a  machine ;  but  he  can  not 
make  a  machine  develop  itsel£  The  in- 
genious artisan,  able  as  some  have  been, 
so  far  to  imitate  vitality  as  to  produce  a 
mechanical  piano-forte-player,  mav  in  some 
sort  conceive  how,  by  greater  skill,  a  com- 
plete man  might  be  artificially  produced ; 
but  he  is  totally  unable  to  conceive  how 
such  a  complex  organism  gradually  ariaei 
out  of  a  minute  structureless  germ*  That 
our  harmonious  universe  once  existed 
potentially  as  formless  diffused  matter, 
and  has  slowly  grown  into  its  present  or- 
ganized state,  is  a  far  more  astonishing 
fact  than  would  have  been  its  formation 
after  the  artificial  method  vol^^ly  sup- 
posed. The  nebular  hypothesis  implies 
a  First  Cause  as  much  transcendine  ^  the 
mechanical  God  of  Paley,"  as  dua  does 
the  fetish  of  the  savage. 
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From  Bentley^  MlaoellADj. 


A     LADY     IN     SPITZBERGEN.* 


It  is  not  every  day  that  a  lad/goes  to 
Spitzbergen.  A  group  of  islands  which 
extend  to  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Pole, 
are  the  greater  part  of  the  year  wrapped 
in  darkness  or  fog,  have  only  one  dav  of 
four  months,  and  a  summer  of  a  month  or 
six  weeks'  duration,  are  not  exactly  the 
place  for  the  less  hardy  sex.  It  will  be 
necessary,  then,  to  explain,  in  the  words 
of  Madam  Leonie  d'Aunet,  how  it  was 
that  she  came  to  go  to  Spitzbergen : 

**  A  few  friends  were  at  my  house.  Among 
them  was  M.  Gaimard,  the  celebrated  trayeler. 
M.  Gaimard  has  been  twice  round  the  world, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  I  donH  know  how  many 
expeditions  to  the  Pole ;  on  that  day  he  was  re- 
lating to  us,  in  his  characteristic  southern  and 
picturesque  style,  the  shipwreck  of  the  Uranie, 
and  he  took  especial  pleasure  in  dwelling  in  his 
narrative  upon  the  evidences  of  coolness  and 
courage  manifested  under  the  circumstances  by 
Kadam  Freycinet,  who  accompanied  her  hus- 
band, the  commander  of  the  Uranie. 

**  When  he  had  finished,  some  one  said :  *  Poor 
woman,  she  must  have  suffered  a  great  deal  !* 

"  *  You  pity  her  ?'  I  said ;  *  I— I  envy  her  I* 

"  M.  Gaimard  looked  at  me. 

"  *Are  you  speaking  seriously,  madam  ?' 

"•Very  seriously." 

"  *  Would  you  like  to  go  round  the  world  V 

*^  *  That  is  my  dream/ 

•**  And  do  more?' 

**  I  do  not  understand ;  I  thought  M.  Gaimard 
was  qjuizzing  me. 

"  *  1  es,  more,'  he  continued ;  *  many  have 
been  round  the  world,  but  no  one  has  yet  pene- 
trated sufficiently  into  the  Polar  regions  to  de- 
termine if  one  can  pass  that  way  from  Europe 
to  America.' 

"  *  Well,  you  know  the  way  V 

"  *No,  we  are  going  to  seek  for  it;  I  start 
three  weeks  hence,  with  a  scientific  commision, 
of  which  I  am  the  president,  to  explore  the 
Arctic  Ocean  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spitzber- 
gen and  Greenland.' 

"  *  How  lucky  you  are !' 

"  *  I  should  be  still  more  so  if  this  expedition 
would  tempt  your  husband,  and  if  he  would 
give  to  it  the  aid  of  his  talent' 

"  '  I  think  such  a  proposition  might  be  made 
to  him.' 

*  Voyage  dune  Fsmme  au  8pMerg,  Par  Mme. 
Uojnm  D'Auirsr. 


"  *  Will  you  undertake  to  do  it,  madam  ?* 

"  *  Yes,  on  one  condition.' 

***  What  is  that?' 

*'  *•  It  is  that  I  shall  accompany  him.' 

"  » To  the  end  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  to  the  end.' 

" '  That  will  present  difficulties,  because  ladies 
are  not  received  on  board  of  men-of-war, 
and ' 

"  *  Then  I  shall  not  say  a  word  in  fiivor  of  the 
journey :  on  the  contrary.' 

"  *  WeD,  speak  about  it,  and  we  will  see  if 
the  difficulty  can  be  got  over.' 

**  The  same  evening  the  project  was  discussed 
by  my  husband  and  myself,  and  obtained  both 
our  consents.  The  next  day  we  announced  our 
departmre  to  our  fi*ieii49.  There  was  a  unani- 
mous outcry  against  it. 

"  *  What  madness !'  exclamed  one :  *you  will 
come  back  ugly.' 

"•Why  so ?'^ 

"  •  Horrible  climate  I  and  besides,  vou  are  too 
young  and  too  delicate  for  so  fatigmng  a  jour- 
ney:  at  least,  wait  a  little.' 

"  •  No ;  in  the  first  place,  I  might  not  have 
another  opportunity;  then  again,  at  a  later 
period,  I  may  have  children,  and  should  no 
longer  have  a  right  to  expose  my  life  in  adven- 
tures.' 

"  *  At  yoiu*  age,'  exclaimed  another,  '  people 
go  to  balls,  and  not  to  the  Pole.' 

"  *  One  does  not  prevent  the  other ;  if  I  come 
back,  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  lb  go  to  balls.' 

"  *  And  if  you  do  not  come  back  ?' 

**  *  You  will  have  the  pleasure  of  saying : 
"Well,  I  told  her  so.'"' 


i» 


And  so  it  was  that  Madam  Leonie 
d'Aunet  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  Spitz- 
bergen. The  scientific  expedition  was  t<^ 
go  by  sea ;  she  and  her  husband  were  to 
join  it  at  Hammerfest.  On  her  way  there, 
her  carriage,  which  was  not  a  Norwegian 
one,  was  precipitated  into  the  ravine  of 
the  Louden,  in  this  extremity  a  young 
Norwegian  ofiScer  passed  by  in  his  cariole, 
wrapped  up  in  his  water-proof,  and  smok- 
mg  a  long  pipe  with  amber  mouth-piece, 
on  his  w&Y  to  Drontheim.  The  servant 
ran  up  to  inform  him  of  the  sad  accident ; 
the  carriage  being  suspended  by  the  pines 
half-way  down  the  ravine,  its  inmates  had 
with  difficulty  extricated  themselves  from 
their  dangerous  position.    Madam  d'Au- 
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net  had  thud  reached  the  top  of  the  pre- 
cipice. The  officer  stopped  for  a  moment, 
listened  to  the  story  patiently  but  coldly, 
and  then  whipped  his  horse,  and  continued 
his  way,  after,  Madam  d'Aunet  relates, 
**  having  looked  at  me  with  more  curiosity 
than  interest.  I  must  have  been  horrible ; 
my  face  was  swollen  by  contusions, 
blanched  with  fear,  and  my  clothes  were 
crumpled,  wet,  muddy;  altogether,  I  must 
have  presented  un  ensemble  pen  gracieux. 
On  me  le  prouva  bien  /" 

The  first  of  the  ill-omened  prophecies 
had  already  come  to  pass ! 

Tlie  expedition  sailed  from  Hammerfest 
on  the  17th  of  July,  and  gained  the  open 
sea,  after  nearly  carrpng  off  the  ship's 
bowsprit  by  missing  stays  when  on  too 
close  a  tack,  and  afterwards  nearly  smash- 
ing the  pilot's  boat.  Our  fair  traveler  ex- 
cuses herself  from  saying  much  concern- 
ing the  first  portion  of  the  journey,  for  she 
acknowledges  that  she  found  it  a  propos 
d^itre  tres-malade.  But  on  the  fourth  day 
she  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  make  her 
apearance  on  deck,  when  the  corvette  was 
making  good  way  in  a  heavy  sea,  but  with 
a  favorable  breeze.  The  next  day  they 
fetched  Cherry  Island,  but  which,  she  tells 
us,  ought,  from  its  original  discoverers, 
to  be  called  Beereii  Eiland,  or  Bear 
Island.  This  island  presented  in  the  inte- 
rior an  almost  continuous  snowy  mass,  but 
its  outskirts  seemed  like  a  place  fortified 
by  gLants;  its  formidable  rocks,  inces- 
santly mined  by  the  waves,  having  as- 
sumed monumental  forms,  advancing  at 
times  in  immense  arches  like  antedilu\dan 
bridges  into^he  ocean,  their  parapets  en- 
livened by  the  presence  of  an  infinite 
multitude  and  variety  of  sea-fowl.  A 
landing  was  effected,  and  the  geologist 
discovered  fossil  corals,  wliile  the  astrono- 
mers determined  its  geographical  position 
to  be  in  76  deg.  30  min.  north  longitude 
mstead  of  74  deg.  30  min.,  as  had  been 
before  assumed ! 

The  same  evening  a  dense  fog  came  on, 
and  the  weather  became  unfavorable ;  the 
sea  was  very  heavy,  and  the  snow  accumu- 
lated on  the  decks  so  as  to  impede  exer- 
cise. With  some  trifling  exceptions,  this 
same  untoward  weather  continued  for  up- 
wards of  a  fortnight,  till  at  length,  on  the 
30th,  they  fetched  Prince  Charles  Island, 
and  the  next  day  entered  into  Magdalena 
Bay. 

"  We  had  then  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  long 
and  adventurous  voyage :  at  Spitzbergen ! 


*'  Spitzbergpn  is  a  countzy  that  ties  jEkrther  to 
the  north  than  the  ooontnr  of  the  Samoieds, 
than  Siberia  or  Nova  Zembla;  it  is  an  island 
veritably  placed  at  the  confines  of  the  earth ;  it 
is  a  strange  place,  of  which  very  little  is,  in 
truth,  known ;  for  when  I  was  in  Denmaik  and 
Sweden,  several  persons,  hearing  that  I  was 
going  to  Spitzberg,  asked  me  if  I  i^ally  intended 
ascending  to  the  summit.  The  word  opitsberg, 
which  means  pointed  mountain,  led  meok  into 
error,  and  they  were  thus  induced  to  imitate  the 
monkey  of  La  Fontaine,  who  mistook  the  name 
of  a  port  for  that  of  a  man. 

**  Little  as  it  is  known,  Spitzbereen  has  a  mas- 
ter ;  it  belongs  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
has  not  yet  made  use  of  it  as  a  place  of  relief 
to  Siberia.  Such  an  act  would,  at  all  events,  be 
one  of  mercy,  as  here  the  exile  would  be  sure 
to  perish  the  first  winter.  In  November  quidt 
silver  freezes,  brandy  is  broken  with  a  halchet| 
and  from  45  to  50  degrees  of  cold  may  be 
noted." 

The  greater  island  of  Spitzbergen  is  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  N,  being  penetra- 
ted by  two  deep  gulfi,  one  to  the  north 
and  another  to  the  south.  It  has  even 
been  supposed  that  it  really  consista  of  two 
islands  soldered  together  by  a  glacier,  bnt 
the  fact  has  never  yet  been  ascertained. 
The  bay  of  Magdalena  is  on  the  western 
side,  confronting  Greenland ;  it  is  sur^ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains  of 
granite  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred 
ieet  high.  Immense  glaciers  nearly  fill  up 
the  spaces  between  the  mountains,  and 
they  are  said  to  have  a  convex  form, 
whereas  those  of  the  Alps  are  said  to  be 
concave. 

At  the  epoch  when  the  French,  expe- 
dition arrived  at  Magdalena  Bay,  the  bnef 
summer  of  the  Arctic  regions  had  just  oom- 
menced,  and  where  our  fair  traveler  ex- 
pected in  nothing  but  gloom  and  silence, 
there  Ti'as,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  great 
commotion,  tumult,  and  noise,  llie  ship 
was  surrounded  by  floating  ice,  whose  va- 
rious forms  and  hues  she  dilates  upon 
with  a  woman's  prolixity.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve her,  there  were  "  clochers,  colonnet, 
minarets,  ogives,  pyramides,  tonrelles, 
coupoles,  creneaux,  volutes,  arcades,  firon- 
tons,  assises  colossales,"  and  "  sculptures 
dclicates,"  all  in  ice — a  glossary  of  archi- 
tecture ready  illustrated. 

'*The  sea,  bristling  with  sharp-pointed  los- 
bergs,  was  loudly  agitated ;  the  elevated  peaks 
of  the  coast  slipped  away,  detached  themselves, 
and  fell  into  the  gulf  with  a  frightful  noise: 
mountains  cracked  and  split  open ;  waves  beu 
furiously  against  the  capes  of  granite ;  idands 
of  ice  broke  up  with  reports  whieh  riifBinWrf 
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the  discharge  of  musketry ;  the  wind  rused  np 
columns  of  snow  with  hoarse  moanings ;  alto- 
gether it  was  terrible,  yet  magnificent ;  one  fan- 
cies one^s  self  listening  to  a  choir  from  the  abyss 
of  the  old  world,  preluding  a  new  chaos.*' 

If  the  aspect  of  Magdalena  Bay  was 
not  very  inviting,  that  of  the  shore  was 
not  much  more  so.  There  was  indeed  no 
land  visible  at  that  time  —  nothing  but  j 
snow,  save  where  the  beach  was  sea- 
washed,  and  the  scene  there  exhibited  was 
not  that  which  was  most  agreeable  to  a 
lady. 

**  On  all  sides  the  soil  was  covered  with  the 
bones  of  walruses  and  seals,  left  there  by 
Norwegian  or  Russian  fishermen  who  used  to 
come  to  manufacture  oil  in  these  remote  regions, 
but  for  some  years  past  they  have  ceased  to  do 
so,  the  profits  not  counterbalancing  the  perils  of 
such  an  expedition.  These  great  fish-bones, 
whitened  by  time  and  preserved  b^  cold, 
seemed  like  the  skeletons  of  giants,  the  mhabit- 
ants  of  the  city  which  had  just  foundered  dose 
by.  The  long,  fieshless  fineers  of  the  seals,  so 
like  those  of  the  human  hand,  rendered  the 
illusion  striking,  and  caused  feelings  of  terror. 
I  left  this  charnel-house,  and,  making  my  way 
over  the  slippery  soil  with  precaution,  1  went 
on  towards  the  interior.  I  soon  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  a  kind  of  cemetery ;  this  time  it 
was  really  relics  of  humanity  that  lay  upon  the 
snow.  Several  coffins,  half  open  and  empty, 
had  contained  bodies  which  had  been  profaned 
by  the  teeth  of  bears.  In  the  impossibility 
there  was  to  dig  graves,  on  account  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ice,  a  number  of  enormous  stones 
had  been  primitively  piled  upon  the  coffin-lids 
and  around,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  rampart  against 
wild  beasts ;  but  the  sturdy  arms  of  the  gro$ 
homme  en  pelisse — the  fat  man  in  a  furred  robe — 
as  Norwegian  fishermen  picturesquely  designate 
the  Polar  bear,  had  displaced  the  stones  and 
devastated  the  tombs ;  several  bones  were  scat- 
tered about,  half-broken  and  gnawed,  sad  relics 
of  ursine  repasts.  I  gathered  them  together 
with  care,  and  piously  replaced  them  in  the  cof- 
fins. Some  of  the  tombs  had  been  spared,  and 
they  contaioed  skeletons  in  various  degrees  of 
preservation;  most  of  the  coffins  bore  no  in- 
scriptions. On  one,  however,  a  friendly  hand 
had  cut,  with  a  knife,  these  words :  Dortrecht, 
HoUande,  1783.  A  name  had  preceded  the  date, 
but  it  was  no  longer  legible.  Another  sailor 
had  come  from  Bremen ;  his  death  dated  1697. 
Two  coffins  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  were 
in  excellent  keeping;  the  bodies  which  they 
inclosed  had  not  only  their  flesh  on,  but  even 
their  clothes,  but  no  inscription  recorded  either 
the  name  or  the  country  of  the  dead.  I  count- 
ed fifty-two  tombs  disseminated  in  this  ceme- 
tery, more  frightfhl  than  any  other,  without 
epitaphs,  without  monuments,  without  flowers; 
without  reminiscences,  without  tears,  without 
regrets,  without  prayers ;  most  desolate  ceme- 


tery, where  it  seems  as  if  forgetfulness  twice 
enshrouds  the  dead,  where  a  sigh,  or  a  voice,  or 
even  a  footfall  is  never  heard;  most  fearful 
solitude ;  deep,  icy  silence,  only  broken  by  the 
howl  of  the  white  bear  or  the  roaring  of  the 
tempest  I 

'*  I  was  seized  with  an  inexpressible  horror 
amidst  these  sepultures ;  the  thought  that  I  had 
come  to  take  my  place  among  them  suddenly 
came  upon  me  in  fearful  distinctness.  I  had 
been  forewarned  as  to  the  dangers  of  our  expe- 
dition ;  I  had  accepted,  and  thought  that  I  im- 
derstood  its  risks,  yet  did  the  sight  of  these 
tombs  make  me  shudder,  and  for  the  first  time 
I  cast  a  thought  of  regret  at  France,  my  family, 
my  friends,  the  fine  sky,  and  the  quiet,  easy  life 
which  I  had  left,  to  confront  the  chances  of  such 
a  dangerous  pilgrimage !  As  to  the  poor  dead 
men  now  around  me,  their  history  was  the  same 
for  alL  They  were  neither  learned  men  who 
had  been  led  thither  by  the  love  of  discovery, 
nor  curious  men  urged  thither  by  the  attraction 
of  the  unknown ;  they  were  honest  Norwegian, 
Russian,  or  Dutch  fishermen,  who  had  come 
there  to  seek  by  hard  toil,  and  amidst  great 
dangers,  a  subsistence  for  their  family.  At 
first  all  might  go  on  well ;  the  walruses  might 
be  plentiful,  the  seals  easy  of  capture ;  they 
were  successfully  hunted ;  oil  was  made  on  the 
coast  itself;  the  great  green  ivory  teeth  of  the 
walruses,  so  esteemed  in  Sweden,  were  shipped ; 
they  were  talking  of  the  value  of  their  cargo, 
and  of  the  profits  and  the  pleasures  of  their 
anticipated  return.  And  then  suddenly  an  un- 
expected cold  would  come  on ;  winter  would 
seize  upon  them  when  least  expected,  the  sea 
would  become  firm  and  motionless  around  their 
little  ship,  and  the  way  to  their  country  would 
be  closed  for  nine,  perhaps  for  ten,  months ;  ten 
months  in  such  a  place  is  condemnation  to  death ! 
They  would  be  thus  exposed  to  undergo  forty- 
five  degrees  of  cold  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual 
night  I  What  tragedies  have  not  these  sohtudes 
seen  I  What  must  have  been  the  agonies  they 
suffered  ?  By  what  prodigies  of  courage  and 
perseverance  did  man  keep  off  from  day  to  day 
that  death  which  he  yet  knew  to  be  inevitable  ? 
In  what  manner  did  he  sustain  that  supreme 
struggle  ?  At  first  they  would  keep  to  the  ship, 
enconomizing  provisions, '  warming  themselves 
with  bear's  grease,  fish-bones,  oil,  and  every 
thing  on  board  that  could  be  destroyed  without 
affecting  the  safety  of  the  ship,  for  that  was  a 
sacred  thing ;  man  thinks  of  the  future  even 
under  the  most  desperate  circumstances,  and  no 
doubt  each  of  these  poor  fishermen  expected  to 
see  accomplished  in  his  person  that  rare  miracle, 
a  return  from  wintering  in  Spitzbergen.  As 
the  provisions  became  exhausted,  privations 
would  become  also  greater,  and  the  Polar  bear 
and  blue  fox,  the  only  inhabitante  of  the  is- 
lands, would  be  hunted  with  renewed  zeaL 
Then  one  day,  a  terrible  day,  after  the  death  of 
one  of  their  number,  after  feuful  sufferings, 
they  would  decide  upon  warming  themselves 
with  the  ship ;  holes  would  be  dug  in  the  ice,  a 
kind  of  hut  constructed  on  shore,  and  they 
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would  got  into  it  knd  nuke  themBelTes  u  com- 
Torteble  aa  posuble.  At  least  they  would  hsve 
the  aatiurftction  of  warming  thenuelvcE;  but 
whilst  tha  bodj  w&s  deriving  a  temporary  satis- 
faction from  the  genial  warmth,  alas  I  the  mind 
would  be  icy  in  despair;  thatrery  fire  was  con- 
euming  their  last  ho]>e — -that  fire  was  destroying 
the  greatest  force  that  Ucaven  hoG  given  to 
man.    What  retnuned  would  be  the  last  strug- 

£  of  the  instinct  of  preservation  against  death, 
th  being  always  victorious ;  one  by  one  the 
littla  crow  would  diminish  in  numbers,  and  each 
of  theae  obscure  martyra  would  be  laid  down  in 
his  turn  in  the  icy  cemetery  where  I  found  them. 
All,  thus,  to  the  lost :  he,  more  robust  and  m 
noforfunate  than  the  others,  would  have 
friendly  hand  to  tend  him  in  his  last  hour  and 
to  preserve  bis  remains  by  pious  precautdons; 
he  would  become  the  prey  of  bears  as  gooq  as 
he  bad  breathed  tho  last  sigli,  or  even  indeed  so 
soon  as  he  could  no  longer  defend  himself." 

PleasiMit  contempliitions  these  among 
the  sublimities  of  Spitzbergen !  The  only 
excuse  is,  that  they  were  of  a  nature 
fully  calculated  to  an-aken  such.  Every 
thing  was  alike  austere  and  repulsive :  the 
climatewaBBevere,  the  heavens  were  over- 
oast,  the  laud  buried  in  snow  and  fog,  the 
mountains  vere  crumbling,  the  ice  was 
breaking  up,  and  sea  and  air  were  cither 
sullenly  or  rudely  agitated.  Then  aa  to 
what  remained  of  life,  it  was  naught  but 
relics.  Bones  of  the  slain  valrus  and 
seal,  and  tbc  tombs  of  the  benighted  slay- 
ers! 

The  thought  of  a  possible  detention 
during  a  winter  in  Spitsbergen  filled  our 
liur  traveler's  mind,  according  to  her  own 
confession,  for  several  days  after  these 
meditations  among  the  tombs,  and  she 
soon  discovered  that  she  was  not  the  ouly 
one  vho  indulged  in  such  gloomy  antici- 
pations, but  wmch  had  really  no  founda- 
tion whatsoever,  except  in  the  timid  ap- 
prehensions of  those  who  entertained 
them.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  French 
scientific  expedition  was  going  to  winter 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  One  morning  she 
was  seated  on  a  gun,  buried  in  a  vast  fur 
cloak,  looking  now  at  the  boavene,  and 
then  at  the  sea  and  the  strange  forms  that 
floated  on  its  surface,  when  she  heard  her 
name  pronounced  by  one  among  a  group 
of  melancholy  French  tars.  Listening, 
she  made  ont  the  following  sentences : 

"  '  What  an  idea  to  have  brought  a  lady  with 
ust      Are  voyages    like    this   det  etmntt  d« 

" '  Too  truei'  remarked  another ;  '  and  if  we 
are  caught  by  those  fine  crystals  U  you  have 


[Ootobw, 

just  explained  to  me,  one  maybe  quite  aim  that 
she  wiU  be  the  first  to  go' 

" '  Well,  old  one  I'  replied  the  flrsL  'aha  will 
only  show  the  way ;  we  should  soon  rollow  tier. 
True,  we  have  a  year's  provisions  on  board,  but 
we  have  no  firing,  and  here  there  is  not  wood 
to  light  a  pipe,  whilst  in  winter  the  wind  must 
blow  pretty  sharp,  to  judge  by  the  dogdaral' 

"  'And  what  a  woman !  joined  in  anotlier,  in 
ft  tone  of  contempt ;  '  une  fenuna  pUiutt 
m^Tvae,  maigrttU,  with  feet  like  finger«ak«, 
and  hands  that  could  not  lift  up  an  oar;  a 
woman  whom  one  could  break  on  one's  knee, 
and  put  the  bits  into  one's  pocket  If  evenihe 
haii  been  a  woman  from  our  parts.  (He  was  a 
Breton.)  At  Poniuit  we  have  some  eonuHirm 
who  think  nothing  of  hoisting  a  sail  or  rowing 
a  boat ;  our  women  are  nearly  as  good  aa  Um 
men;  but  this  one,  wilh  her  peaky  Parisian 
Eice,  she  is  as  chilly  as  a  Senegal  parrot  If  we 
are  caught  by  tho  ice,  she  will  die  of  the  &nt 
frost,  that  is  quite  certain.' 

"  Thn^  was  an  interval  of  silence,  during  which 
each  man  relit  his  pipe ;  then  the  one  wbo  had 
spoken  first  resumed  tho  conversation  by  way 
of  - 


'  Well,  at  thp  best,  it  does  not  concern  us :  it 


she  must  do  as  she  can — she  will  have  to  do  ai 
all  the  rest  do.' 

"  An  old  quorter-Tnaater  now  broke  in  npgn  flu 
conTersation,  in  which  he  had  not  luthois 
taken  part 

"  '  Boys,'  said  he,  '  I  am  sorry  for  yon,  but 
there  is  no  common-sense  in  what  you  ny ; 
what  you,  four  of  the  best  and  eldest  sailors  on 
board,  you  have  do  more  nous,  can't  seeturthn' 
than  that?  Upon  one  point  I  agree  with  yon, 
they  were  perhaps  wrong  in  bringing  this  Uttle 
lady  along  with  us,  but  the  misfortune  is  (br  lur 
rather  than  for  us ;  for  us  it  is,  on  the  omtiaiy 
most  fortunate,  and  it  will  even  be  still  more  lor- 
tunate  if  we  have  to  winter  in  this  cursed  ooim- 
try  than  if  we  get  out  of  it' 

"  ^How  is  that?'  exclaimed  the  sailors. 
'  It  is  very  simple,  and  I  will  explain  itlo 
you.    She  is  very  weak,  very  delicate,  is  aba 

-  i    Well,  so  much  the  better.    It  would  he 


only  so  many  reasons  for  making  her  p 

'     us.    The  most  dangerous  thin^  you  MS, 

wintering  in  the  ice,  the  most  difficult  thing 
avoid,  is  the  demoralisation  of  the  cnv. 
Captain  Parry  relates  that  it  was  especially 
against  the  discouragement  of  his  men  that  be 
hadtoEtrugsle;  he  describes  inhisnairativftboir 
much  morehe  dreaded  the  cfiects  of  panio  tbaa 
the  rigors  of  the  climate.  Welt,  we  shall  ban 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  such  demotatintiaa 
if  wo  succeed  in  preserving  the  life  of  this  yovs 
lady ;  it  vrill  be  said  to  those  who  exhibit  idpa 
of  weakness:  "Ck)me,  are  you  not  ashamadf 
the  cold  is  not  so  intense  since  a  woman  otB 
bear  it"   So  I  tell  you  we  must  do  every  tbioK 

OUT  power  to  preeerre  the  lift  of  tha  litUi 
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kdj ;  h«r  presence  in  the  midst  of  ns  will  in- 
sure alike  the  courage  and  the  health  of  the 
crew ;  and  I  know  that  the  captain  thinks  just 
like  me  on  that  subject ;  he  said  as  much  to  the 
first  lieutenant  the  other  day  when  walking 
with  him/ 

**  *  Oh !  if  the  captain  has  said  so/  unanimous- 
ly joined  in  the  group,  *  then  it  must  be  right' " 

Our  fair  adventurer  was  consoled  after 
overhearing  this  conversation  by  the  feel- 
ing that  the  egotism  of  her  companions 
in  travel  would  insure  such  attentions  as 
would  retard  her  death  as  long  as  possible. 
Yet  did  she  nevertheless  look  upon  such 
a  catastrophe  as  certain  in  case  they  were 
caught  by  the  ice,  in  consequence  of  the 
indisposition  which  she  felt,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  anxious  cai*e  that  was  be- 
stowed upon  her.  She  was  allowed  the 
captain's  berth,  and,  when  giving  it  up  to 
her,  he  had  done  every  thing  to  msure  its 
being  warm  and  comfortable;  all  the 
holes  had  been  hermetically  sealed,  the 
ceiling  had  been  covered  with  reindeer- 
skins,  the  bed  had  been  heaped  with  eider- 
down ;  it  was  really  more  of  a  nest  than  a 
cabin,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
considerate  attentions,  she  suffered  from 
cold  and  could  not  sleep.  The  latter  she, 
however,  attributed  not  so  much  to  the 
cold  as  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  she  was  placed,  and  more  especially 
to  what  she  designates  as  an  "  ultra-tonic 
diet!" 

Our  fair  adventurer,  it  is  also  to  be  no* 
ticed,  wore  a  garb  which  she  declares  to 
have  been  tres-commode  et  perfaitement 
dis^acieux — men's  trowsers,  a  middy's 
shirt  of  thick  blue  stuff,  a  neckerchief  of 
red  wool,  a  black  leather  belt,  boots  lined 
with  felt,  and  a  sailor's  cap,  with  no  end  of 
flannel  underneath  all.  She  had  cut  her 
hair,  which  she  had  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  in  order  during  the  passage,  and 
when  she  went  on  deck  she  added  to  the 
mountain  of  flannel  and  other  garments 
a  heavy  mantle  with  a  hood,  so  as  to  re- 
duce her  altogether  into  a  great  packet 
without  form  or  shape,  except,  perhaps, 
its  rotundity:  "additions  and  subtrac- 
tions concurred,"  she  intimates,  "  to  ren- 
der her  very  ugly ;  but  in  such  a  place 
one  only  thinks  of  how  to  suffer  the  least 
possible  from  the  cold,  and  all  coquetting 
IS  misplaced." 

The  recreation  to  be  derived  from  re- 
searches in  natural  history  at  Spitzbergen 
were  naturally  very  limited,  and  still  more 
00  to  a  lady  to  whom  a  search  for  marine 


animals  would  be  next  to  impossible  in 
such  a  climate.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting points  that  presented  itself  to  her 
contemplation  was  the  colored  snow, 
which  she '  describes  as  being  at  times  of 
a  pale  green,  or  a  pale  roseate  color. 
This  coloration,  which  is  produced  by  the 
presence  of  minute  cryptogamous  plants, 
IS  the  most  striking  vegetation  in  Spitz- 
bergen, and  it  is  vegetation  in  truly  its 
nK)st  elementary  state,  even  more  so  than 
in  the  form  of  lichens,  because  nature  in 
her  prolificacy  develops  it  even  on  a  tran- 
sient surface.  A  few  lichens  were  also  to 
be  met  with  on  bare  rocks,  and  a  tuft 
of  black  moss  occurred  here  and  there 
in  the  valleys,  like  bits  of  dark  moist 
sponge.  There  were  also  to  be  found,  by 
dint  of  careful  search  in  certain  sheltered 
crevices,  a  few  spare,  blanched,  struggling 
plants,  their  flowers  bending  sorrowftilly 
to  the  soil.  These  were  the  saxifrage, 
the  yellow  ranunculus,  and  a  white  poppy. 
They  grew  to  about  the  size  of  Inciter 
matches. 

Polar  bears  and  reindeer  are  said  to 
abound  in  Spitzbergen,  but  whether  it 
was  not  the  season,  or  our  lady  traveler 
did  not  venture  far  enough  away  from  the 
ship,  she  did  not  see  any.  Seals,  however, 
were  in  great  numbers ;  their  quiet,  con- 
fiding  manners  soon  awoke  an  interest, 
and  their  look,  so  like  that  of  rational 
beings,  made  it  seem  a  crime  to  slay 
them.  Only  one  walrus  was  seen,  but 
they  were  said  to  be  common  on  the 
southern  shores.  A  few  blue  foxes  were 
killed  by  the  spoilsmen :  they  were  small, 
spare,  and  ugly.  Their  fur  was  massed 
and  entangled,  and  their  flesh  was  not  re- 
lished. 

A  considerable  number  of  sea-birds  ten- 
anted both  the  rocks  and  ice  around,  bat 
our  lady  traveler  asserts  that,  instead  of 
enlivening  the  scene,  they  only  made  it 
more  melancholy.  These  plumed  deni- 
zens of  the  Arctic  regions  were,  in  her 
eyes,  voracious,  ferocious,  quarrelsome, 
and  noisy.  Their  cries  were  offensive, 
varying  from  a  croak  to  something  even 
more  dismal.  Some  of  the  gulls  com- 
plained like  children  crying,  whilst  others 
mdulged  in  a  kind  of  sardonic  laughter. 
"There  is  nothing  in  this  sinister  coun- 
try," she  adds,  "  for  the  eye  to  repose 
upon ;  nothing  charms  the  ear ;  every 
thing  is  gloomy  and  miserable  —  every 
thing,  even  to  the  birds  I" 
I     Thus  is  outward  nature  made  the  re- 
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fleotion  of  a  petted,  spoiled,  diseased  im- 
agioatioD.  To  those  vbo  study  the  re- 
sources of  a  kind  Providence,  as  mani- 
fested ia  its  various  creations,  the  razor- 
bills and  foolish  guillemots,  the  btack- 
billod  anks  and  lesser  guillemots,  with 
their  stlky  plumage  and  strange  habits, 
congregadng  on  ledges  of  high  marine 
precipices,  sitting  closely  together,  tier 
above  tier  and  row  above  row,  depositing 
their  siuglc  large  egg  on  the  bare  rock, 
yet  without  confusion,  or  the  egg  ever 
rolling  off  in  a  gale  of  wind  or  a  rush  of 
birds,  alike  present  much  that  is  at  once 
interesting  and  instructive  to  contemplate. 
The  black  guillemot,  known  to  sailors  as 
the  Greenland  dove,  is  not  only  a  pretty, 
but  it  is  a  sprightly  and  active  bird.  If 
the  great  divors  make  at  intervals  a  dis- 
agreeable croaking,  their  swittness  on 
and  underneath  the  water  is  curious  to 


tion,"  Wc  never  yet  mot  the  individual 
who  did  not  say  that  the  straggling,  mixed 
flocks  of  gulls,  consisting,  aa  they  almost 
always  do,  of  various  Kinds,  enlivened 
the  rocks  by  their  irregular  movements 
and  shrill  ciies,  even  when  the  latter  were 
deadened  by  the  noise  of  tho  waves  or 
nearly  drowned  in  the  roarings  of  the 
surge,  Michelet,  we  have  lately  seen  in 
his  admirable  work  on  X'  OUeau,  take^  a 
precisely  opposite  view  of  nature  in  the 
Polar  re^ona  to  that  adopted  by  our  lady 
traveler.  "Admirable,  IruittuI  seas,"  he  i 
exclaims,  "  replete  with  life  in  an  elements  ' 
ary  state,  (zoophytes  and  meduste ;)  tliey 
are  sought  for  in  the  &vorab1e  season  by 
all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  animal  life — 
whales,  fish,  and  birds — in  pursuit  of  tlieir 
d^Iy  food.  It  ia  there  that  they  procve- 
ate  each  short  summer  in  peace,  and  hence 
are  the  Poles  the  great,  the  happy  rendez- 
vous of  love  and  peace  to  those  innocent 
crowds,"  But  perhaps  the  lady  may  re- 
tort, M.  MIgnet  has  not  been  to  the  Polar 
regions  —  has  not  passed  a  summer  at 
Spitzbergen  I 

With  her,  one  great  idea  prevailed 
over  all  others  —  one  morbid  fancy  alone 
filled  her  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  thonghts;  it  was  the  chance  of 
wintering  in  that  region  of  which  she  had 
manifestly  seen  more  than  enough  the 
first  day  she  arrived  there.  At  last  she 
was  almost  on  the  point  of  seeing  her  fear- 
ful anticipations  converted  into  sad  reali- 
ties. 


[October, 

"  In  any  other  part  of  the  woild  «zcept  ia 
these  Poltr  ref^ons,  a  ship  is  safa  when  in  har- 
bor ;  but  in  Spitsbergen,  aa  I  have  beiore  nid, 
the  event  most  to  be  dreaded  is  not  ahipwrack, 
it  is  a  forced  wintering ;  frnn  rate  d^  to 
anothor,  from  one  hour  to  another,  the  baj  that 
shelters  you  may  be  changed  into  a  priMn^-aad 
what  a  prison !  No  dungeon  can  insfHre  a  nmi- 
lor  amount  of  terror !  One  day  I  was  enaUed 
to  realize  the  &ct — it  was  on  the  7th  of  Aagnit, 
Several  members  of  the  expedition,  seeing  (bat 
the  weather  was  clear  and  the  snow  being  swept 
away  by  a.  strong  easterly  breeze,  made  a  boi^ 
excursion  to  Hakluyt  Point  the  most  northeilj 
cape  in  Spitzbergen.  The  eicnreion  wm  to  laat 
a  day.  I  was  not  allowed  to  make  one  of  it,  so 
I  remniood  on  board  with  the  captun,  who,  foa 
are  aware,  never  quits  his  ship.  The  eariy  put 
of  the  day  went  oS  weU  enou^,  and  I  envied 
the  lot  of  those  who  were  gomg  to  get  a  lew 
leagues  nearer  to  the  Pole — perchance  to  read) 
the  limits  of  the  great  ianquut  of  lee— the  aim 
of  all  our  ambitions. 

"  I  reasoned  with  myself  BO  as  to  calm  my  re- 
grets, and  finished  by  finding  my  position  to  b« 
in  a  aufllcionttj  elevated  latitude.  I  said  to  n^- 
setf  that  I  ought  not  to  be  jealous  of  these  poor 
men,  whose  pride  had  only  exacted  soma 
ttreWe  or  fifteen  leagues  over  me. 

"  Jn  order  to  pass  away  the  long  honra  wbn 
the  ship,  depriv^  of  its  passengers,  appeared  te 
me  BO  deserted,  I  set  to  work  writing  letting 
and  thus  filling  up  my  solitude  with  all  the 
beings  so  dear  to  me  whom  I  had  loft  behind. 
Towards  four  in  the  afternoon  I  waa  obliged  to 
leave  oS^  it  was  so  dark ;  a  dense  fog  would  so 
longer  permit  any  light  to  pass  tmvugfa  tlu 
buUs'-eyes,  which  took  the  place  of  winoowa,  I 
ascended  on  deck,  and  there  I  found  the  cap- 
tain busy,  looking  through  his  teleBCO[>e  at  a 
Heet  of  great  icebergs,  which  were  taking  op 
their  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay— a 
spectacle  that  filled  me  with  inexpresnble  as- 

"'Captain,'  I  said,  'what  is  taking  pbcat 
The  bay  will  soon  bo  closed  up  by  all  those  ice- 
bergs,' 

"  'Do  not  make  yourself  ansious,'  the  com- 
mander replied  to  me ;  'it  ia  not  yet  cold 
enough  to  solder  the  Icebei^  together.  B«- 
sides,  I  am  going  to  send  a  boat  to  see  if  a  bir 
has  formed  itself  there.' 

"  '  And  if  the   bar  is  formed,  what  ah^  w* 

dor 

"The  captain  did  not  vouchsafe  an  answer,  bat 
busied  bimsolf  giving  orders  to  the  boat  to  ga 
My  eyes  fallowed  it  with  deep  anxiety;  .1  saw 
the  men  row  zealously,  turn  round  the  great 
masses  of  ice  and  pass  between  the  smaller,'  till 
at  last  they  disappeared  in  the  great  fleld  of 
floating  ice.  At  the  expiratitm  of  an  faaar'i 
time  they  came  back ;  it  was  in  vain  that  Huf 
had  endeavored  to  make  their  way  out  of  tM 
bay — no  open  passage  remained ;  the  cold  wUth 
no  one  had  miatruated,  had  been  Buffident  to 
aolder  the  iceberg  and  to  convert  than  into  W 
impuiable  wan  of  rook.    Although  sailonMak* 
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a  rule  of  keeping  untoward  impressions  'and 
eyents  to  themselyes.  I  saw  that  the  captain 
looked  anxious  as  ho  listened  to  the  report  of 
the  sailors.  As  to  me,  my  heart  quite  misgave 
me,  and  terror  filled  my  whole  souL 

**  *  And  our  expeditionists  !*  I  exclaimed ; 
"  how  are  they  to  get  back  ?' 

'^  ^  That  is  just  what  puzzles  me/  said  the  cap- 
tain; *  they  have  only  two  days*  provisions.  It 
was  yery  imprudent. 

**  *  And  they  are  in  open  boats,  exposed  to  the 
cold  and  snow.  0  Heaven  I  captain,  it  may  be- 
come frightful.    What  will  you  do  V 

**  *  I  will  fire  two  or  three  great  guns  over  all 
this  to-morrow,  and  try  and  make  a  hole  in  it 
As  to  the  rest,  we  will  wait  and  see  what  the 
wind  will  do  to-nighi* 

'^  The  captain  remained  silent,  walking  to  and 
fro  on  the  quarter-deck,  his  glass  in  his  hand, 
looking  alternately  at  the  sky  and  sea.  For  se- 
yeral  hours  no  change  was  observable;  the 
sharp  points  of  the  ice  broke  here  and  there  the 
thick  fog  by  which  we  were  enveloped,  but  they 
remained  motionless.  My  heart  was  even 
more  sorrowful  than  this  lugubrious  horizon, 
and  I  reflected  gloomily  on  our  rashness  in 
having  come  to  expose  our  lives  in  those  fright- 
ful regions,  where  every  incident  is  a  catas- 
trophe, and  where  a  mere  change  in  the  wind  or 
a  lowering  of  the  thermometer  may  entail 
death! 

"  Towards  midnight  a  wind  sprang  up,  which 
gradually  increased  in  violence  to  a  hurricane ; 
the  old  ocean  shook  her  mane  of  foam  with 
fury,  enormous  waves  struck  the  ice,  the  bar- 
rier broke  with  a  loud  noise,  and  never  did  a 
more  terrible  tumult  give  rise  to  happier  im- 
pressions ;  the  bay  was  opened  —  the  boats 
could  come  in  I  They  arrived,  in  fact,  a  few 
hours  later,  and  the  danger  they  had  run  in- 
sured them  a  cordial  reception.** 

The  day  after  this  warning  a  number  of 
men  were  employed  in  engraving  the 
name  of  the  ship,  the  date  of  her  arrival, 
and  a  list  of  her  men  and  officers  on  the 
rock.  "They  4id  me  the  honor,"  the 
lady  tells  us,  "  to  place  my  name  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  if  it  was  not  the 
most  remarkable,  it  was  most  assuredly 
the  most  strange  to  meet  with  in  such  a 
place."  It  was  now  manifest  that  the 
delay  in  Magdalena  Bay  could  not  be  pro- 
longed much  further.  Excursions  mto 
the  interior  multiplied  themselves  accord- 
ingly, and  our  lady  often  took  part  in 
them.  She  would,  however,  on  these  oc- 
casions separate  herself  from  her  com- 
panions. "  She  took  a  pleasure,"  she 
gays,  "in  feeling  herself  alone  with  this 
grandiose  and  terrible  nature.  Deserts 
have  every  where  their  own  poetry: 
deserts  of  sand  or  deserts  of  ice,  still  it 
is  always  the  infinity  of  solitude,  and  no 
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voice  speaks  a  more  moving  language  to 
the  soul !"  What  an  interruption  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Polar  bear  would  have  oc- 
casioned to  these  solitary  meditations 
among  the  ices  I 

"One  day,  however — and  only  one  day — it 
was  permitted  to  us  to  see  Spitzbergen  en- 
livened ;  it  was  the  10th  of  August  Early  in 
the  morning  the  great  curtains  offoer,  which  in- 
cessantly vailed  the  horizon,  were  withdrawn  as 
if  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  wonderful  to  relate ! 
the  sun  —  a  real,  beautiful,  shining  sun  —  ap- 
peared ;  under  its  influence  the  bay  assumed  a 
new  aspect !  Clouds  chased  one  another  across 
the  heavens,  carried  away  like  fleecy  things,  the 
great  rocks  let  their  mantles  of  snow  fell  off, 
the  sea  trembled  and  shook  with  the  glittering 
ices  that  sank  into  it  on  all  sides ;  it  seemed  as 
if  the  sun's  rays  had  suddenly  conferred  life 
upon  this  dead  and  gloomy  country,  and  that 
the  earth  was  unrobing  itself  for  the  labors  of 
spring.  It  was  a  thaw — a  genuine  thaw — noisy 
and  joyous — a  thaw  every  where  welcomed  as 
the  end  of  the  bad  season.  Alas !  in  Spitzber- 
gen, thaw,  spring,  and  summer  only  last  a  few 
hours !  The  very  day  that  followed  upon  this 
fine  one,  the  fog  once  more  darkened  the  hea- 
vens, a  gloomy  atmosphere  took  the  place  of  a 
brilliant  day,  the  cold  became  more  intense, 
gusts  of  wind  moaned  lugubriously,  the  ice- 
bergs remained  stationary,  once  more  soldering 
themselves  to  the  rocks,  and  every  thing  began 
to  sleep  again  in  that  icy  and  funereal  sleep 
which  lasts  upwards  of  eleven  mouths." 

So  brief  a  summer  and  the  sudden 
return  of  winter  obliged  the  expedition 
to  set  out  on  its  return  at  once.  "  Toute 
tentative  pour  penetrer  plus  aunord  de- 
venait  impraticable,"  we  are  told  :  but  we 
do  not  gather — at  least  from  the  lady's 
narrative — that  there  ever  was  any  more 
intention  of  proceeding  farther  north 
than  there  was  of  wintering  in  the  Arc- 
tic regions.  In  these  respects,  the  late 
French  expeditions,  as  that  in  the  Reine 
Hortense,  under  Prince  Napoleon,  and 
that  of  which  Madam  L^onie  d'Aunet 
formed  a  part,  present  a  truly  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  navigations  and  winter- 
ings, and  to  the  boat  and  sledge  expedi- 
tions carried  out  by  our  gallant  country- 
men in  the  same  regions.  As  voyages  of 
discovery,  although  made  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  they  are  only  fit  to  take 
place  by  the  rovings  of  the  three  sons  of 
the  Rea-handed  Eirek,  or  the  early  pio- 
neering efforts  of  a  Butten,  a  Hawk- 
bridge,  or  a  Fox. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  how  de- 
lighted our  fair  adventurer  was  at  being 
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rowed  by  vigorous  arms  on  the  14th  of 
August  out  of  that  fearful  bay. 

**  I  saw  (she  says)  with  a  feeling  of  deep  relief 
the  torn  mountains,  the  sharp  points,  the  im- 
mense glaciers  of  Magdalena  Bay  disappear  suc- 
cessively from  my  eyes.  I  felt  that  I  was  saved 
from  imminent  danger,  the  greatest  that,  I  feel 
assured,  could  ever  be  run,  that  of  being  im- 
prisoned in  these  horrible  ices,  and  of  aying 
there,  as  our  predecessors  did,  in  the  frightful 
tortures  of  cold ;  add  to  which,  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  sinister  beauties  of  Spitzbergcn  had 
cast  a  vail  of  insurmountable  melancholy  over 
my  spirits.  This  country  is  indeed  strange  and 
frightful,  and  if  one  is  not  seized  with  an  abso- 
lute panic  on  first  nearing  it,  it  is  because  one 
has  been  prepared  by  degrees  for  the  lamentable 
aspect  that  it  presents.  The  islands  of  Norway 
!ind  the  North  Cape  are  stations,  the  sight  of 
which  gradually  initiates  the  eye  to  scenes  of 


desolation ;  but  if  it  was  possible  to  be  tnoit- 
ported  without  transidon  fh>m  our  checarfal 
Paris  to  those  icy  latitudes,  I  hare  no  doubt  but 
that  the  most  courageous  would  be  seixed  with 

serious  fright" 

So  much  for  an  expedition  the  proposed 
objects  of  which  were,  according  to  the 
statement  made  by  Madame  d*Ajinet  of 
what  M.  Gaimard  expounded  to  ber  at 
the  onset,  to  penetrate  sufficiently  into 
the  Polar  regions  to  determine  if  one  can 
pass  that  way  from  Europe  to  America! 
However,  if  M.  Gaimard  was  not  a  Col- 
linson  or  a  M^Clure,  the  experiences  of  a 
lady  at  the  gates  of  the  I^olar  regions 
(and  Spitzbergen  can  not  be  designated 
as  any  thing  more,  as  compared  wi&  Mel- 
ville Island  or  Banks  Land)  are,  at  all 
events,  exceedingly  amosbg. 
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Among  our  chemical  acquaintances 
there  are  some  who  are  walking  cyclopae- 
dias of  the  science,  who  can  tell  you  off- 
hand the  formula  of  malachite,  or  the 
average  per  centage  of  nitrogen  in  Cana- 
dian flour;  but  there  is  no  enthusiasm 
about  these  men,  they  care  little  for  gene- 
ral laws,  and  will  certainly  never  discover 
any.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  che- 
mists whose  aspect  and  language  breathe 
an  intense  love  of  science,  and  a  fitness 
for  seizing  the  latent  analogies  and  signi- 
ficance of  natural  phenomena ;  yet  their 
memory  of  particular  facts  is  often  treach- 
erous, and  in  experimenting  they  may 
omit  most  necessary  precautions.  It  is 
astonishing,  too,  how  different  science  is 
to  different  votaries : 

**  To  some  she  is  the  goddess  great, 
To  some  the  milch-cow  of  the  field, 
Whose  business  is  to  calculate 
The  butter  she  will  yield," 

*  Lectures  on  ihe  Atomic  Theory^  and  Essays  Set- 
efUific  and  LUerary.  By  Samuxl  Bbown.  2  vols. 
Sva    Edinburgh:  1868. 


— whether  that  butter  come  in  the  form 
of  what  is  understood  by  bread  and  hU" 
ter^  or  that  less  substantial  commodity 
which  gives  the  flavor  to  afler-dinner 
speeches  and  other  laudatory  effurions. 
Some  men  take  up  chemistry  because  it 
is  a  gentlemanly  profession,  otners  becanae 
they  are  impelled  to  it  by  an  irresistiUa 
love;  some  delight  in. building  up  tlie 
facts  of  the  science,  others  in  evolving  its 
doctrines.  Again,  there  are  obemists  of 
an  inquisitive  and  contemplative  tarn,  to 
whom  nature  reveals  her  secrets,  wUie 
there  arc  others  who  at  onoe  apply  tUs 
knowledge  to  some  practical  end  with 
material  advantage  to  themselvea  and 
their  fellows ;  and  as  these  belong  to  \wo 
opposite  types  of  intellect,  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  either  is  capable  of  sneoess  n 
the  department  of  the  other*  To  this 
theoretical  class,  animated  by  an  intaoie 
love  of  science,  and  caring  little  eidier 
for  minute  detail  or  for  material  profit, 
belonged  the  subject  of  our  preaent 
sketch. 

In  the  quaint  old  oonntiy  town  cf  Had- 
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<]ington,  some  half  century  ago,  lived  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  moral  worth, 
who  was  known  by  his  neighbors  as  a 
kindly  and  industrious  citizen,  and  by 
Scotland  at  large  as  the  founder  of  the 
system  of  itinerating  libraries.  His  name 
was  Samuel  Brown,  and  he  was  the  eighth 
son  of  John  Brown,  also  a  notable  man  in 
his  day  and  generation,  the  author  of  the 
^^/'interpreting  Bible.  Around  the  table 
of  Samuel  sprang  up  a  family  of  children, 
and  it  is  to  the  fourth  son,  born  in  1817, 
and  on  whom  was  bestowed  the  paternal 
name,  that  we  are  about  to  introduce  the 
reader.  Samuel  the  younger,  as  he  grew 
up,  entered  with  spirit  into  those  chemi- 
cal experiments  in  which  his  father  some- 
times dabbled;  and  the  souls  of  both 
were  moved  by  the  rhetoric  of  Chalmers 
as  he  discoursed  of  the  mighty  genius  and 
childlike  purity  of  Newton.  Throughout 
his  life  the  son  exhibited  many  of  his  fa- 
ther's and  grandfather's  estimable  quali- 
ties ;  whilst  to  them  he  added  one  derived 
apparently  from  his  maternal  grandmo- 
ther, who  had  caught  "  the  rare  and  ill- 
beloved  trick  of  thinking  for  herself,  and 
of  trusting  her  thoughts." 

Unless  in  a  certain  enthusiasm  of  action, 
his  boyhood  was  in  no  way  remarkable. 
At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  left  the  school 
of  his  native  town  for  the  High  School  in 
Edinburgh,  and  in  the  session  of  1832-3 
he  entered  the  University  as  a  student  of 
medicine.  To  medicine,  however,  he  seems 
not  to  have  paid  any  greater  attention 
than  barely  sufficed  to  procure  his  doc- 
tor's degree,  for  by  this  time  chemical 
science  had  taken  full  possession  of  his 
soul,  and  already  in  his  brain  was  born 
that  great  idea  which  it  was  his  life-pur- 
pose to  prove  and  elucidate. 

In  June,  1849,  ho  married,  but  the  joys 
brought  by  this  new  relation  were  sadly 
interfered  with  by  a  marked  deterioration 
of  his  health,  and  for  seven  years  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  painful  disorder.  Yet  he 
continued  his  literary  labors,  and  solaced 
hb  mind  with  the  friendship  of  some  of 
the  choice  spirits  of  the  age.  He  planned 
and  partly  executed  a  poetic  history  of  all 
the  sciences,  and  a  prose  work  that  was 
to  embrace  the  entire  mutual  relation  of 
God,  man,  and  nature.  During  this  time 
his  spiritual  being  had  made  no  little  pro- 
gress. From  youth  the  religious  senti- 
ment had  been  strong  within  him,  bat  the 
independent  and  antagonistic  character  of 
his  mind  had  alienated  him  firom  every 


form  and  embodiment  of  Christianity,  and 
ho  found  himself  at  home  in  contributing 
to  the  Westminster  Meview,  In  his  dis- 
cipline of  suffering,  however,  he  was 
gradually  led  to  a  humble  trust  in  Christ, 
his  writings  breathed  more  of  the  spirit 
of  piety,  and  when  drawing  near  his  end 
we  find  him  using  such  language  as: 
"  Pray  for  me ;  often  I  can  little  command 
my  own  thoughts  now  :  pray  for  me  ;  not 
for  cure  or  alleviation — these  are  mean 
things  to  ask  from  a  Father  in  heaven — 
but  that  his  perfect  will  may  be  accom- 
plished in  me."  He  died  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1856,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year. 

Shortly  after  his  death  there  appeared 
in  the  North-British  Review  a  biographi- 
cal notice  of  Samuel  Brown,  written  by 
a  loving  friend,  and  it  is  mainly  from  this 
that  we  have  drawn  the  materials  for  the 
above  sketch  of  iiis  life.  His  miscella- 
neous Avritings  have  now  been  collected 
together,  and  published  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  and  this  is  the  book  to  which 
we  wish  to  draw  the  reader's  notice.  It 
contains  the  development  of  his  chemical 
views  in  several  lectures,  many  essays  on 
scientific  and  literary  subjects,  and  re- 
prints of  his  best  articles  m  vaiious  Re- 
views. 

In  these  volumes,  will  be  found  some- 
thing to  suit  almost  every  taste  ;  there  is 
hard  reasoning  and  beautiftd  imagery,  and 
their  author  is  by  turns  philosopher,  his- 
torian, theologian,  and  poet. 

We  give  some  specimens  of  his  style.. 
We  select  the  following  as  worthy  of  ex- 
tract, on  account  of  the  thought  as  well 
as  the  language.  This  is  from  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  solar  eclipse : 

"  The  day  at  length  arrived — it  was  a  Sun- 
day. The  churches  were  closed  on  purpose. 
The  street  swarmed  awhile,  as  if  it  were  some 
judgment-day,  and  they  were  then  left  empty 
of  every  thing  but  fiery  heat  and  dust  The 
Galton  Hill  was  covered,  as  with  a  flight  of 
bees.  So  were  Salisbury  Crags  and  Arthur^s 
Seat.  The  castle,  the  tops  of  monumjBnts,  the 
roofs  of  great  buildings,  the  spires  of  churches, 
were  all  heavy  with  hoHday  star-gazers.  The 
hum  of  the  clustering  crowds  thickened  the  air. 
The  cry  of  *  One  minute  more '  ran  through  the 
multitude,  and  all' were  bushed ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  shadow  commenced  to  stalk  across  the  glori- 
ous orb,  the  hum  began  again,  smoked  glasses 
were  handled,  small  science  was  talked,  and  the 
people  went  their  ways  glad  that  they  had  seen 
and  understood  the  mysterious  apparition.  Ig- 
norant savages  would  have  thought  it  was  the 
finger  of  Qod,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
knew  it  was  no  such  thing  1" 
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Here  is  another  extract : 

"  Sciences  grow  like  trees.  The  purely  specu- 
lative are  endogenous,  and  swell  outwards  from 
within,  like  the  palm,  stretching  the  fingers  of 
its  leaves  to  heaven  ;  the  unmixed  practical  are 
exogenous,  and  ring  succeeds  and  embracps  ring 
every  propitious  year,  like  the  spreading  oak 
which  shades  the  land  and  furnishes  timber  for 
the  sea ;  and  the  applied  combine  the  nature  of 
both." 

The  following  extract  closes  Dr. 
Brown's  review  of  George  Herbert : 

**  The  constellation  of  the  Lyre,  and  the  birth- 
place reminiscences  of  an  early  life,  under  the 
roof  of  godly  parents,  combined  to  draw  our 
^oughts  into  high  Bible  tracks.     Yielding  to 
the  soft  and  almost  paternal  guidance  of  the 
place  and  of  the  hour,  we  flew  aloft  on  the  ima- 
ginative wing  of  faith  to  those  argent  fields  of 
industrious  peace,  where  *  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect*  shall  *  summer  high  in  bliss* 
forever.      There  was  David   the  royal  singer, 
sitting  apart  upon  a  pleasant  hight  before  our 
willing  eye.     Bending  over  his  harp  in  wonder 
and  in  love,  and  sweeping  his  prophetic  fmgcrs 
over  the  wakeful  and  awaiting  chords,  he  inter- 
preted the  hieroglyphics  of  nature  as  they  rose 
on  his  view,  and  rolled  away  *  in  silent  magna- 
nimity *  before  him ;  he  interpreted  them  into 
the  living  voice  of  song,  and  the  nations  of  hea- 
ven gave  ear.     *  Hark  V  we  whispered  to  the 
listening    night,    *how  ho  thunders  out    the 
glories  of  our  own  magnificent  firmament  in 
full  diapason ;  a  worthy  overture  to  all  that  is 
to  follow.     Listen  again  :  he  comes  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  sun,  a  majestic  interlude,  but  also 
big  with  a  tenderer  meaning  to  the  sovereign 
lyrist  himself;    for  what  a  soft,  melancholy, 
home-toned  bar  is  floating    from  about  him 
now  I     It  is  his  own  dear  old  world,  whore  he 
struggled,  and  fell,  and  rose  again  a  thousand 
times  and  more.     Notice  how  his  eye  glistens, 
and  his  hand  trembles,  and  his  voice  falters  and 
wails,  while  he  utters  in  intelligible  strains  the 
other  meaning  of  the  pale  reflective  moon,  and 
the  cool  just  sky,  and  the  heaving  true-hearted 
sea,  and  the  bountiful  green  earth ;   ay,  and 
Kedar*8  monotonous  wilderness  afar,  and  the 
skipping  hills  of  Judah,   and  the  muttering 
brook  of  Kedron,  and  the  holy  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  ever-fragrant  Temple  of  Solomon 
his  son  I*    But  he  might  not  tarry.     There  lay 
an  out-spread  universe  before  him,  and  away 
he  sped,  climbing  a  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand milky  ways  with  his  regal  eye,  and  pour- 
ing forth  an  unending  flood  of  music,  mean- 
ing more  than  the  ear  can  understand. 

**  Alas  I  we  are  now  many  years  older  than 
then,  and  find  such  rapturous  apprehensions 
or  deliriums  only  in  the  house  of  memory, 
when  some  voice  like  Herbert's  approves  itself 
a  spell,  and  opens  the  chambers  that  are  haunt- 
ed by  those  ghosts  of  the  past** 


In  considering  the  different  subjects 
treated  of  in  these  JEsaays^  oar  attention 
is  first  arrested  by  that  great  idea  which 
held  Dr.  Brown  enchained  throughout  hb 
life,  the  central  conception  round  which 
the  whole  of  his  scientific  teaching  revolr- 
ed,  which  has  been  indissolubly  associated 
with  his  name,  and  which,  in  the  recesses 
of  his  laboratory,  he  ever  strove  to  de- 
monstrate— that  laboratory  which  be  him- 
self has  called 

'*  Study,  rest-room,  place  of  toil, 
Temple  too  where  I  have  lent 
All  my  days  to  noble  moil. 
Shifting,  homeless,  blessed  tent, 
Here  to-day,  to-morrow  there, 
Where  my  impassioned  life  is  spent 
Still  in  burning  hope  and  prayer." 

But  how  shall  we  initiate  the  unscienti- 
fic reader  into  this  atomic  theory  ?     We 
will  do  our  best ;  and  should  we  not  pc^ 
j  fectly  succeed,  we  must  still  crave  his  per- 
mission to  explain  it  for  the  benefit  of 
j  thoSe  whose  studies  have  already  fumidi- 
I  ed  them  with  some  preliminary  know- 
ledge. 

THE  ATOMIC   THEOBY. 

These  words  carry  us  back  at  once 
among  the  ancient  Greek  philosophen, 
and  into  the  very  presence  of  skeptical, 
laughing  Democritus,  who  sought  oat 
truth  though  she  lay,  as  he  himself  sud, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well ;  and  turning  hiB 
eyes  to  the  milky  way,  conceived  that  it 
was  no  extended  band  of  light,  but  a  vast 
congeries  of  independent  stars ;  and  hav- 
ing climbed  thus  high,  showed  little  rev- 
erence for  the  struggles  of  poor  bamani- 
ty.  His  notion  was,  that  each  piece  of 
solid  matter  was  not  a  uniformly  extend- 
ed  substance,  but  an  agglomeration  of 
vast  multitudes  of  atoms,  particles  inca- 
pable of  subdivision,  not  perhaps  in  contaet 
with  each  other,  but  separated  by  inte^ 
spaces  far  too  minute  for  any  mortal  eye 
to  recognize. 

Like  many  a  beautiful  theory  of  Oredin 
birth,  this  idea  of  atoms  slept  the  sleep  of 
oblivion  during  the  middle  ages,  till  re- 
suscitated by  the  Cartesians,  it  had  at 
once  to  wage  a  war  for  verv  ezistenoe. 
There  rose  up  an  army  of  mathematioiaiit, 
who  battled  the  finite  divisibility  of  mat- 
ter with  such  arguments  as  these:  "What- 
soever possesses  length,  breadth,  and  diiek- 
ness,  whatsoever  has  dimensionsi  in  aliOfl» 
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18  essentially  and  mathematicaUy  divisible, 
that  is  to  say,  can  be  supposed  to  be  halved, 
the  halves  halved  again,  and  so  forth  for- 
ever ;"  which  would  have  been  a  very 
conclusive  argument  had  the  matter  in 
question  related  to  human  conception,  and 
not  to  actual  fact.  The  atoraicians,  with 
Newton  at  their  head,  argued  that,  were 
the  invisible  particles  of  matter  not  ada- 
mantine and  perdurable,  they  must,  in 
process  of  time,  wax  old,  and  crumble ; 
and  the  matter  (say  the  water  or  air) 
must  change  in  properties  with  time, 
which  it  does  not  —  an  argument  more 
satisfactory  to  the  one  party  than  con- 
vincing to  the  other.  On  the  scene  now 
appeared  that  independent  Quaker  of 
Manchester,  John  Dalton,  with  a  new 
philosophy  of  chemistry,  for  w^hich  the 
theory  of  Democritus  served  as  an  ad- 
mirable framework  ;  yet  the  laws  of  Dal- 
ton are  equally  true,  and  equally  conceiv- 
able, whether  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter  occupy  a  determinate  and  never 
changing  space  or  not ;  and  chemists  now, 
whether  their  minds  incline  to  the  con- 
ception of  definitive  indivisible  particles, 
or  of  mere  centers  of  force,  are  constrain- 
ed to  think  of  chemical  atoms,  simple  ones, 
like  the  sun,  or  the  planet  Venus,  or  com- 
pound atoms,  like  the  system  of  Jupiter 
and  his  satellites.  Whether  there  be 
physical  atoms  or  not,  there  exist  un- 
questionably groups  of  particles  which  no 
mechanical  operations  are  capable  of  di- 
viding. Thus  Brown  concludes  in  a  pas- 
sage which  we  quote,  mainly  because  it  so 
felicitously  expresses  an  important  truth, 
the  bearing  of  which  extends  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  natural  philosophy  : 

"  Atoms  are  not  essentially  indivisible,  but 
'they  are  never  divided;  both  the  old  parties 
were  wrong,  and  both  of  them  were  right 
They  were  severally  right  in  what  they  affirm- 
ed, and  wrong  in  what  they  denied — an  im- 
mensely frequent,  if  not  an  unfailing  double 
circumstance  in  the  controversies  of  mankind. 
Enucleate  the  affirmation  of  almost  any  sect  in 
any  science,  including  theology  and  politics, 
and  you  have  truth  so  far  as  it  goes :  winnow 
and  catch  its  negations,  and  you  have  error. 
The  process  of  elimination  is  often  difficult,  but 
it  is  infallible ;  and  hence  it  is  the  deniers  that 
are  the  do-nothings,  marplots,  and  hinderers  in 
this  world ;  happily  as  impotent  a  folk,  in  the 
long  run,  as  they  are  evil-eyed  and  maleficent 
for  a  time.  For  heaven's  sake,  now  that  Christ 
has  come,  and  exemplified  the  blessed  art  once 
for  all,  let  us  see  that  we  do  not  waste  breath, 
heart,  and  brain  in  mere  denying  any  longer. 


Save  every  spark  of  the  vital  fire  for  your  affir. 
mations  rather,  that  they  may  be  strong  and 
clear.  But  do  not  merely  put  your  negatives 
in  an  affirmative  form,  and  cheat  yourselvcF 
obstructing  us.  Never  assert  that  Napoleoi 
the  Grand  was  the  Emperor  of  France,  if  you 
thereby  mean  at  the  same  time  to  deny  that 
France  ever  had,  has  now,  or  ever  shall  have 
another  as  grand !  Do  not  swear  to  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Pope,  Pius, 
Impius,  or  whom  you  will,  if  your  oath  mainly 
intends  to  deny  the  infallibility  of  that  Spirit  in 
any  other  Christian  man.  To  come  down  from 
such  high  and  mighty  specialities  to  the  neigh- 
borhood whence  we  lifted  ourselves  up  to  them, 
do  not  affirm  that  your  own  experiments  are 
right,  if  your  purpose  is  just  to  deny  that  mine 
were  as  right  as  yours.  It  therefore  behooves 
the  true  and  completed  man  of  science  to  la^ 
down  no  exclusive  propositions.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  withhold  belief  from  the  affirma- 
tions of  another ;  but  he  will  do  well  to  trample 
nothing  affirmative  under  foot,  to  reject  nothing 
with  an  empty — No." 

Dr.  Brown's  idea  of  atoms  is  this : 

"  Each  sensible  form,  or  part  of  sensible  na- 
ture, is  hypothetized  as  being  made  up  of  in- 
dividually insensible  particles,  by  no  means 
essentially  or  even  potentially  indivisible,  but 
indivisible  by  such  forces  as  divide  their  aggre- 
gates, and  consequently  never  divided  in  the 
mechanical  any  more  than  stars  are  in  the  astro- 
nomical operations  of  Nature." 

By  this  language  he  conceives  himself 
not  committed  either  to  agree  with,  or  to 
oppose,  the  materialistic  or  the  idealns- 
tic  philosophers,  the  mathematicians  who 
hold  the  infinite  divisibility,  or  the  phy- 
sicists who  deny  it;  he  avoids,  too,  the 
error  of  calling  the  ultimate  particles 
"  solid  nuclei,"  while  it  is  evident  that,  as 
they  constitute  a  substance  in  its  gaseous 
and  liquid  as  well  as  solid  state,  and  are 
themselves  unchangeable,  no  one  of  thesa 
three  conditions  can  be  predicated  of 
them — conditions  which  entirely  depen<l 
on  the  manner  of  aggregation.  In  his  de- 
finition he  refers  to  that  sublime  analoccv 
between  the  firmament  and  every  bit  of 
brute  matter,  which  Democritus  first 
seized,  and  which,  in  one  of  his  lecture.^, 
our  author  has  elaborately  worked  out. 
In  the  sun,  his  planets,  their  satellites, 
comets,  the  fixed  stars,  the  milky  way, 
and  the  most  distant  nebulaB,  ho  sees  sys- 
tems of  atoms,  variously  compounded ;  pr 
rather,  in  each  stone  he  finds  astral  sys- 
tems and  "  sermons  "  too.  Indeed,  he  is 
so  taken  with  the  analogy,  that  he  some- 
times seems  to  think  that  it  proves  his 
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point,  and  demonstrates,  too,  that  the  ul- 
timate particles  are  not  near  together, 
but  far  distant  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
as  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves. 

To  this  ide.i  of  the  nature  of  atoms. 
Brown  added  the  further  notion,  that  "  a 
particle  is  a  molecular  nucleus,  surrounded 
by  five  polar  spheres  of  force,"  five  at  least, 
and  the  function  of  each  he  particularizes ! 
But  into  this  transcendental  philosophy  we 
care  not  to  enter,  especially  as  he  con- 
fesses that  it  is  no  essential  part  of  his 
theory.  We  shall  come  presently  to  ideas 
more  capable  of  proof  or  disproof. 

**  In  the  art  of  experiment,  and  in  trying  to 
find  his  way  with  untripped  step  among  details, 
the  Greek  was  as  feeble  as  a  child :  whereas,  in 
the  sphere  of  ideas  and  vast  general  conceptions, 
as  well  as  in  the  fine  art  of  embodying  such 
universals  and  generalities  in  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate symbols,  it  is  not  a  paradox  to  say, 
that  he  was  sometimes  stronger  than  a  man." 

So  says  our  author,  and  most  truly  does 
he  say  so.  Let  us  with  his  introduction, 
visit  two  or  three  more  of  these  Grecian 
sat^es.  First,  Thales  of  Miletus  :  we  find 
him  watching  the  mighty  ocean  in  its  quiet- 
ude or  its  wrath,  the  spray,  or  the  silent 
e  \:halations  rism<j:  to  the  skv.the  clouds  and 
tfie  fructifying  showers;  watching,  too, 
the  mountain  rills  and  larger  streams,  and 
the  moisture  permeating  every  substance, 
water  the  life  of  the  landscape,  and  the 
life,  too,  of  every  flower,  and  of  those 
countless  tiibes  of  animated  beings ;  and 
we  wonder  not  that  there  arose  in  his 
mind  the  grand  conception  that  water  is 
the  first  principle  of  things,  the  prime 
matter,  the  underlying  essence,  of  which 
the  whole  of  nature  is  but  the  manifold  ex- 
pression. From  Thales  we  pass  to  Anaxi- 
nienes,  and  marvel  not,  that  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  child  before  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  he  saw  in  the  all-prcvading  in- 
visible wind  "  blowing  where  it  listeth," 
the  very  symbol  and  impersonation  of 
spirit,  and  thus  discoursed  of  air  as  the 
prime  intelligence,  the  soul  of  all  things, 
which  manifested  itself  to  man  under  all 
the  varied  foiins  of  the  visible  universe. 
Scmuel  Brown  seems  not  to  care  about 
introducing  us  to  the  misanthropic,  mourn- 
ful Heraclitus,  but  we  must,  at  least,  re- 
member that  he  transferred  the  idea  of 
the  fundamental  element  to  fire,  and  found 
in  it  the  god  of  his  pantheistic  philosophy. 
Empedocles,  the  man  of  station  and  law- 
giver, turned  his  poetic  mind  to  the  in- 


vestigation of  science,  divine  and  natural ; 
and  though  millions  before  him  had  seen 
a  stick  bum,  to  hirh  first  it  was  a  philo- 
sophical experiment ;  and  as  the  heat  re- 
solved the  wood  into  ascending  flames, 
and  smoke,  and  moisture,  and  reddnary 
ashes,  he  concieved  the  notable  idea  that 
fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  were  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  was  composed;  and 
with  the  looseness  of  Greek  generalization, 
he  taught  that  these  four  constituted  the 
whole  universe.  Yet  the  four  seem  some- 
times to  have  been  thought  of  as  only  the 
first  unrolded  forms  of  the  7rpa>Tiy  vAiy, 
the  primal  matter. 

Afler  a  long  interval,  we  find  Oeber 
teaching  in  his  Summa  Perfections  that 
arsenic,  mercury,  and  sulphur,  are  the  real 
elements;  and  that  all  metals  are  com- 
pounded of  the  two  last  in  dififerent  propor- 
tions, and  are  consequently  transmntable, 
or  ought  to  be — ^and  so  through  the  mys- 
tic period  of  Arabian  and  European 
alchemists,  till  Bombastes  Paracelsas,  in 
the  might  of  his  incomparable  vanity,  did 
his  best  or  worst  to  overthrow  them  and 
the  Greeks ;  believing,  however,  himselC 
all  the  while,  in  the  existence  of  one  only 
principle.  We  next  find  Lefevre  repeat- 
ing with  more  practical  notions  the  old 
experiment  of  burning  wood,  and  demon- 
strating that  the  deduction  of  Empedocles 
was  no  adequate  expression  of  the  tmtk 
of  nature.  Following  his  scent,  succeed- 
ing chemists  took  to  analyzing,  not  only 
the  water,  vinegar,  wood-spirit,  smoke, 
flame,  and  ashes  which  he  obtained  frmn 
wood ;  but  every  thing  else  that  they 
could  bring  under  the  power  of  th^  ad- 
vents, alembics,  and  crucibles ;  till  Lavoi- 
sier, in  his  Traite  EUmeiitairey  could 
write :  "  Chemistry  then  marches  towards 
its  goal,  and  towards  its  perfection,  by' 
dividing,  subdividing,  and  subdividing 
yet  again ;  and  we  know  not  what  shau 
be  the  tei*mination  of  its  success.  We 
can  not  then  be  assured  that  what  we  re> 
gard  as  simple  to-day,  is  so  in  reality ;  aD 
that  we  can  say  is,  that  such  or  such  a 
substance  is  the  actual  termination  of 
chemical  analysis,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  and 
that  it  can  not  be  subdivided  any  farther 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.** 
Though  Davy  resolved  into  compoond 
bodies  the  eaiths  which  Lavoisier  only  oon- 
jectured  might  contain  oxygen,  we  have 
made  little  progress  in  subdivision  ainoe 
his  day.  For  half  a  century  the  metalL 
and  other  so-called  elements,  have  redsted 
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the  attempts  of  chemists  to  win  from  them 
the  secrets  of  their  composition,  though 
fresh  ones  are  being  constantly  added; 
and  the  list  which  when  Brown  lectured 
amounted  to  iifty-five,  now  numbers  up- 
wards of  sixty. 

To  show  the  composite  nature  of  these 
"  elements,"  was  our  author's  great  am- 
bition, as  indeed  it  has  been  the  ambition 
of  many  another  chemist;  but  he  had, 
moreover,  a  notable  hypothesis,  in  favor 
of  which  he  conceived  himself  able  to 
advance  strong  analogical  arguments,  a 
hypothesb  which  he  has  expressed  under 
these  four  heads : 

"  I.  The  fifty-five  elemental  forms  are  all 
compound.  II.  They  are  compounds  of  equal 
and  similar  atoms,  so  that  it  is  within  the  scope 
of  natural  possibility  that  they  may  all  be  de- 
rived fi-om  071^  generic  atom.  III.  The  fifty- 
five  are  the  intemiptfed  links  of  a  chain  which 
is  not  straight,  but  probably  a  network  wrought 
into  the  form  of  a  cone.  IV.  These  links,  even 
as  they  are,  naturally  fall  into  isomeric  groups, 
like  the  following :  oxygen,  sulphur,  silenium, 
tellurium ;  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon  ;  fluorine, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine ;  and  so  on.^' 

The  last  of  these  propositions  is  recog- 
nized as  true  by  every  chemist.  The  self- 
involving  matter  is  what  Paracelsus 
calls — 

"The  Great  Mystery  which  no  certain  es- 
sence and  prefigured  or  formed  idea  could  com- 
prehend, nor  could  it  comply  with  any  property, 
it  being  altogether  void  of  color  and  element- 
ary nature.  The  scope  of  this  Great  Mystery 
is  as  large  as  the  firmament.  And  this  Great 
Mystery  was  the  mother  of  all  the  elements,  and 
the  grandmother  of  all  the  stars,  trees,  and 
carnid  creatures.^* 

Of  course  if  this  "  Great  Mystery  "  be 
fic,  her  children,  the  elements,  will  be  2  a:, 
3  a^  4  a^  5  a;,  and  so  on,  and  her  grand- 
children, the  stars,  etc.,  will  be  only 
compounds  of  these  after  the  fashion  of 

This  idea  that  all  the  elements  may  be 
isomeric  compounds,  and  hence  indecom- 

Eosable,  is  doubtless  an  ingenious  one, 
ut  its  author  evidently  thinks  it  more 
than  a  hypothesis.  Yet,  can  he  prove  it  ? 
Here  unfortunately  he  fails,  fails  utterly. 
It  is  true  he  thought  he  had  efifected  a 
transmutation  which  lent  great  weight  to 
his  view ;  but  this,  the  conversion  of  car- 
bon into  silicon,  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
mistake. 
But  it  is  in  his  historical  sketches  that 


Dr.  Brown  excels,  when  he  traces  the  his- 
tory not  so  much  of  men  or  of  nations  as 
of  philosophical  ideas.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  no  extract  of  reasonable 
length  would  give  a  fair  indication  of 
his  powers  m  this  respect.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  revert  again  to 
the  Greeks,  '^  who  had  to  discover 
the  art  of  discovering  chemistry ;"  nor 
shall  we  visit  the  Arabian  polypharmists 
nor  the  European  alchemists,  though  our 
author  revels  in  describing  these  men, 
from  Roger  Bacon  to  Paracelsus,  "  a  race 
of  brawny  inquisitors,  inspired  by  ideas 
great  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  aside 
from  the  world,  if  not  above  it,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  do  a  good  day's  work 
for  the  world  on  the  other" — a  description 
that  is  far  too  honorable  for  their  degene- 
rate successors,  weak  visionaries,  who  tor- 
tured nature  for  gold,  and  printed  mysti- 
cal trash.  Well  does  Brown  trace  the 
rise  of  the  phantom  Phlogiston,  first 
evoked  by  Joachim  Beccher, "  a  man  of  an 
eccentric  and  keen  spirit,  a  scholar  of 
liberal  cultivation,  and  a  wanderer  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,"  and  the  elabora- 
tion of  ther  hypothesis  by  the  systematic 
Stahl,  who  wrote  his  five  folios  on  the 
"  foundations  of  chemistry,"  in  a  language 
concocted,  according  to  the  receipt, 
"  three  parts  of  good  dog  Latin,  two  of 
German,  one  of  etceteras,  and  a  dash  of 
new  Greek,  to  say  nothing  particular 
about  a  pinch  of  Arabic." 

These  Essays  are  full  of  brief  biogra- 
phies, and  a  longer  one  is  given  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  in  a  distinct  paper. 
Would  that  there  were  more  such,  or  that 
Brown  had  perfected  his  idea  of  tracing 
the  historical  development  of  each  of  the 
sciences  in  a  series  of  sonnets  descriptive 
of  the  different  nations  or  men  who  nave 
wrought  it  out.  Of  these  series  one  only 
is  completed,  that  pertaining  to  astronomy, 
and  only  one  of  these  metrical  portraits 
will  we  transcribe,  hoping  it  may  incite 
the  reader  to  warm  his  imagination  with 
the  whole. 

KEPLEB. 


*'  Teutonic  Kepler,  spuming  due  control, 
Pythagorean  wild,  harmonious  soul ! 
To  what  strange  conch  didst  thou  apply  thine 

ear, 
And  catch  the  music  of  the  solar  sphere  ? 
Or,  was  the  sphere  itself  that  mystic  shell. 
Brought  hither  from  the  ocean  shore  divine, 
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Still  crooning  o*cr  its  secret  like  a  spell,  same  kind  of  ends  in  Tiew  ag  the  wiwr  teadien 

To  other  ears  a  hum,  a  song  to  thine }  of  the  niathematics.    It  is  not  the  mmtheinaticf, 

Rapt  in  harmonic  ratios,  laws  and  rhymes,  but  a  mathematical  way  of  thinking,  not  Uk 

Thou  couldst  not  watch  the  turns,  nor  keep  tural  history,  but  a  classiAc  way  of  thinkiDg^ 

the  times  and  not  natural  philosophy,  but  an  indactiTe 

Of  life   prosaic,   and    therefore    thou    wert  way  of  thinking,  that  are  to  be  shed  into  the 

poor ;  mind  of  the  general  student** 
Thy  bread  uncertain,  thine  ambrosia  sure  : 

This  low-lived  world  might  lift    her  head  Entering  upon  the  conrideration  of  the 

again,                          .      ,                 ,,,  manner  in  which  a  knowlcdi^e  oT  nature 

Could  she  but  rear  a  race  of  such  poor  men!"  j^^  ^^^^  gradually  acquired;  our  author 

xTT          X  /;  J            r  ffives  a  full  and  critical  exposition  of  the 

W  e  must  find  space  for  ^^^^  propounded  hj  Auguste  Comte  in 

Xa  Philosopliie  Positive,  of  which  the 

AN  AITER-THOUGHT.  following  is  an  epitoHic,  not  taken,  how- 

"  There's  no  repose  within  this  optic  sphere;  <^^'«'"  ^•■°°'   ^he  same,  bnt  from  a  later 

The  world  is  like  the  soul,  though  not  so  essay. 

fair. 

The  young  moon  waxes,  wanes,  and  follows  "  According  to  that  vivacious,  &r-8ighted,  and 

^•hcre  muscular  critic,  there  are,  and  in  a  manner  murt 

Dear  Earth  is  hastened  in  her  fond  career ;  ^c»  three  principal  epochs  in  the  growth  of  CMh 

Unresting  planets  run  with  love  and  fear;  science,  and  of  all  the  sciences  together:  the 

Tormented  comets  leave  their  distant  lair ;  childish  religious,  the  boyish  metaphysictl,  and 

Imperial  Sol  himself  is  glad  to  share  the  manly  positive  epochs  of  development 

The  common  fate  :  he  wanders  wide,  I  hear,  "  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  this  great 

Within  the  Milky  Way.     It  might  appear  writer  considers  the  positive  or  Baconian  en  aa 

That  all  the  firmaments  revolve  afar,  the  consummation  of  all  inquiry,  and  thinks  the 

Circling  the  Throne  of  Him,  whose  only  bar  method  of  discovery  by  observation  and  indno- 

Is  his  own  making, ;  nay,  that  Heaven  is  tion  the  perfection  of  philosonhy,  destined  one 

near :                                       *  ^^^7  to  carry  humanity  to  the  nights  of  attaina- 

God  is  the  present  soul  of  every  star,  ^^o  Wiss.    It  must  be  avowed  m  passing,  and 

His  central  home  is  hero  as  well  as  there !"  merely  avowed,  that  this  appears  to  be  at  once 

an  error  of  fact  and  a  breach  of  the  very  me- 

In  his  essay  on  the    7%e  lEstory  of  'hodojogy  which  is  edited.    There  isMwly. 

a  '          c          iT>™^i«          ♦u  fourth  epoch  of  scientific  method  beffmninc 

^c^e/j^e,  Samuel  Brown  endeavors  to  show  ^^^^  ^  ^^            ^^  woriTltS 

the   desirableness   of   presenting   science  preparing   as  we   have   been   accustomed  to 

"  clothed  with  its  own  biography ;"  and  think,  to  combine  the  descendentalism  of  Plato 

he  points  out  a  desideratum  in  this  age  and  the  idealists  with  the  ascendcntal  processet 

when   so   many  men  of  general   culture  of  Bacon  and  the  sensationists,  and  likewise  to 

wish  to  become  acquainted  with  what  is  ^^^^n^er  the  long-awaited  union  worthy  of  man* 

best  in  each  of  the  sciences,  and  how  it  kjnd,  by  shedding  into  it  the  spirit  of  Chi^ 

1           .  his  disciples.  As  a  fine  generalization  of  the  pait 

may  oe  mei.  history  of  the  purelv  ascendental  sciences,  how- 

"  Facts  are  the  body  of  science,  and  the  idea  of  ever,  the  doctrine  if  Comte  is  most  mv^ortMiA 

those  facts  is  its  spirit.     In  order  that  the  poet,  f "^  mteresfing,  and  it  wiU  always  weU  repty 

the  artist,  the  man  of  letters,  the  politician,  the  \^l  pnvate  labors  of  ^^  task,  to  toace  the  efo- 

profcssional  person,  or  the  man  of  general  cul-  lutions  of  the  law  in  the  genesis  of  any  sdenca 

ture    should    become    possessed    of    essential  »"  particular  or  of  the  sciences  considwjd  •• 

science,  and  crown  himself  with  the  very  flower  ^'^  ^""W^^^"^  '^^^\    To  ^o  brief,  since  Uie  sab- 

and  fruitage  of  the  long  year  of  investigiUon,  it  J?^*  ?« /^"{   ^«y«?<^,  our  present   boundi, 

is  not  necessary  to  ent^r  the  observatory,  the  ^^''^  bistonod  speculator's  three  ages  might 

laboratory',  the  museum,  or  the  dissecting-room,  have  been  distinguished  by  a  more  reverent  and 

Nor  must  ho  peruse  the  best  text-book^     The  affectionate  critic,  as  the  superstitious,  the  flfr 

superficial  volumes  of  popular  science  will  not  ""<^"s»  ^^  ^^^  '®*^ 

serve  his  purpose.     It  is  another  and  a  new  

class  of  works  that  is  wanted.     These  must  be  THE  finite  AND  THE  IKFINITB. 
brief  and  sculpturesque.     They  mast  at  once 

lay  bare  the  spirit  of  science  after  science ;  they  Errors  appear  to  ns  to  run  throagh  his 

must  exhibit  the  ideas  of  the  sciences  and  illus-  metaphysical  treatise,  The  Finite  and  the 

trate  these  ideas  by  as  few  and  as  principal  Jnjiiiite,  though  we  have  there  the  frnito 

facts  as  possible  conteimng  «bapely  pnnci^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  matured  and  more  reverent  think- 

and  not  a  huddle  of  elementary  observations.  .          tt      *  ^       '^i.  -.v           -a*          tiv*  •- 

They  must  be  metaphysical,  ra&er  than  phy-  '"S-.  ^?  starts  with  the  assertion— « It » 

sical  treatises.    Their  authors  must  have  the  the  inalienable  prerogaUve  of  man  to  pnj 
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to  God.  It  is  the  royal  condition  on 
which  he  wears  the  crown  of  natare ;  al- 
though the  condition  is  ill-fulfilled,  and 
his  glory  is  therefore  dim.  In  every  clime 
and  in  every  age,  however,  he  builds  him- 
self an  altar ;  nor  is  there  any  man,  be  his 
metaphysical  creed  what  it  may,  or  be  he 
ever  so  far  from  God  in  the  spirit  of  his 
mind,  but  sometimes  utters  himself  in  will- 
ing or  involuntary  prayers."  Believing 
that  man  perceives  the  Almighty  directly, 
and  not  through  any  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious demonstration,  he  attempts  to  solve 
the  metaphysical  problem  of  how  this 
comes  to  pass.  Starting  with  the  idea  of 
Me,  he  inquires  what  is  the  opposite  of 
this  idea ;  for  each  idea  involves  its  anti- 
thesis, as  beauty  supposes  deformity,  unity 
multiplicity,  and  so  on ;  and  this  he  con- 
ceives not  to  be  the  non  ego  of  the  Ger- 
mans, for,  says  he,  "Non-me  is  no  more 
the  logical  antithesis  of  Me,  than  non- 
beauty  is  that  of  beauty,  or  than  non-uni- 
ty is  that  of  unity.  The  opposite  involv- 
ed in  Me  is  Thou.  The  idea  of  Me  is 
grounded  in  being,  and  doing ;  and  its 
true  antithesis  must  also  be  grounded  in 
being,  and  doing ;"  in  fact,  must  be  like 
Me,  a  person.  And  Me  is  finite ;  Thou, 
therefore,  must  be  infinite.  Such  our 
author  surmises  to  be  "  an  analysis  of  the 
genuine  and  unfallen  self-consciousness  of 
man,"  exhibiting  "the  rational  ground 
and  secret  process  of  that  sacred  intuition, 
whereby  he  beholds  Him  whom  no  man 
hath  seen,  or  can  see,  with  the  eye  of  sense, 
or  that  of  the  finite  understanding."  After 
showing  that  the  mere  sensationalist  and 
the  mere  idealist  are  alike  liable  to  forget 
God,  and  to  disbelieve  in  prayer,  he 
enters  on  the  controversy  as  to  the  per- 
ception of  matter.  Into  this  we  shall  not 
follow  him,  nor  yet  into  his  attempt  at 
elucidation  of  the  reason  why  man  intui- 
tively sees  and  believes  in  the  world  of 
sensation,  and  that  he  immediately  refers 
that  world  to  God  as  its  continual  Cre- 
ator. We  think  there  is  some  obscurity 
of  terms,  if  not  of  ideas,  though  we  admire 
the  attempt,  and  heartily  accept  the  con- 
clusion which  he  has  expressed  by  the 
metaphor :  "  Nature  is  the  spontaneous 
word  of  God,  being  spoken,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  rhythmical  law  like  the  speech 
of  poets." 

Without  feeling  disrespectfully  towards- 
the  Bridgewater  Treatises^  or  despising 
the  study  of  natural  theology,  we  do  be- 
lieve that  science  has  ofTermgs  in  store 


richer  far  than  any  which  she  has  yet  pre- 
sented in  the  temple  of  Divine  Truth. 
The  book  of  Nature  and  the  volume  of 
Revelation  are  inscribed  by  the  same 
hand  ;  they  are  different  thoughts  of  the 
same  Supreme  Intelligence.  The  honest 
and  reverential  study  of  the  one  can  not 
be  opposed  to  the  honest  and  reverential 
study  of  the  other.  Yet  a  foolish  antago- 
nism has  often  sprung  up  between  the  cul- 
tivators of  these  two  great  departments 
of  knowledge ;  the  theologian,  as  though 
he  secretly  mistrusted  the  J^ible,  has  often 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  advance  of 
natural  science ;  and  many  a  philosopher, 
as  some  science  began  to  shape  itself  from 
the  chaos  of  early  observations,  has  hurled 
it  against  the  statements  of  divine  Revela- 
tion ;  but  those  redoubtable  buttresses  have 
remained  unshaken  by  the  puerile  attack, 
while  not  unfrequently  the  weapon  has 
recoiled  upon  that  infidelity  which  exult- 
ingly  flung  it.  Where,  moreover,  science 
has  been  recognized  as  a  handmaid  of  re- 
ligion, its  only  province  has  been  general- 
ly thought  to  be  that  of  lifting  the  soul 
"  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  by 
demonstrating  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
beneficence  of  that  Being  who  (as  we  be- 
lieve on  totally  different  grounds)  spake 
by  prophets  and  apostles  and  the  incarnate 
Word;  or,  perhaps  natural  science  has 
been  valued  as  sometimes  affording  a  beau- 
tiful illustration,  or  a  striking  simile, 
whereby  to  enforce  some  revealed  truth. 
Now,  beyond  this  province,  we  believe 
there  lies  one  as  yet  scarcely  trodden  by 
human  footsteps,  but  which  when  culti- 
vated may  yield  rich  harvests  to  the  glory 
of  God  as  well  as  the  service  of  man. 
The  two  books  of  nature  and  of  revelation 
are  not  merely  written  by  the  same  hand, 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  written  in  the 
same  style ;  both  are  marked  by  a  won- 
drous variety  yet  with  a  certain  unity 
pervading  it,  in  both  we  obsei*ve  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  typical  ideas,  in  both 
we  note  the  same  absence  of  scientific  ar- 
rangement. Any  department  of  nature 
will  illustrate  our  meaning.  We  select 
the  group  of  the  Mammalia.  We  find  the 
earth  covered  with  different  species  of  an- 
imals resembling  one  another  in  their  way 
of  nourishing  their  j^oung,  but  we  do  not 
find  them  classified  m  nature.  One  Con- 
tinent is  not  inhabited  by  those  that  ru- 
minate  and  another  by  those  that  gnaw. 
The  tiger  in  an  Indian  jungle  is  allied  to 
the  cat  on  our  hearth-rug ;  the  antelopes 
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of  South-Africa  to  the  Persian  gazelle,  or 
the  Alpine  chamois.  The  ox,  the  weasel, 
and  the  rabbit  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
same  field.  Or,  to  look  at  the  subject  in 
reference  to  time  instead  of  space,  the 
mammalian  type  first  meets  our  eye  at 
Swanage  or  Stonesfield  among  the  debris 
of  the  oolitic  period,  then  come  mam- 
moths and  elcpnants,  and  megatheria  of 
all  sorts,  now  extinct,  and  the  rich  zoolo- 
gical treasures  of  Kirkdale  or  Montmar- 
tre,  till  among  the  luxuriance  of  a  recent 
fauna,  man  himself,  the  noblest  of  the 
mammalia,  appears  on  the  stage  of  this 
world's  history.  Placed  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  apparent  confusion  of  animals,  the 
zoologist  has  carefully  to  collect  his  facts, 
before  he  can  hope  to  generalize,  or  to 
discern  typical  resemblances,  and  build  up 
a  system;  and  then  he  meets  with  the 
whale  and  the  bat  to  show  how  untrue  to 
nature  are  the  sharp  lines  of  his  classifica- 
tion. Just  so  in  God's  word,  we  have 
here  a  promise,  there  a  tender  exhorta- 
tion, a  doctrine  lies  embedded  in  a  narra- 
tive or  an  argument,  a  precept  is  convey- 
ed in  a  burst  of  poetry  or  a  group  of 
proverbs.  But  in  vain  do  we  search  the 
bible  for  any  body  of  divinity ;  for  any 
theological  system ;  we  do  not  find  one 
part  devoted  to  the  office  of  God  in  the 
scheme  of  Redemption,  another  part  to 
what  is  necessary  on  the  side  of  man ;  we 
do  not  find  a  definition  of  original  sin,  or 
an  exposition  of  the  Trinity.  The  mate- 
rials are  all  there,  from  which  the  student 
may  frame  his  own  classification,  and  draw 
his  own  lines  of  definition,  which  afler  all 
will  be  but  a  faulty  mapping  out  of  divine 
truth.  The  method  of  God  in  the  two 
books  of  nature  and  revelation  being  the 
same,  our  methods  of  investigation  must 
be  similar.     The  canons  of  interpretation 


applied  to  the  one  must  stand  in  dose 
relationship  to  those  suitable  for  the  other. 
There  must  be  the  same  careful  collation 
of  &cts,  the  same  distrust  of  our  own  hy- 
potheses, the  same  humble  tracing  of  the 
Divine  plan,  the  same  perception  diat  a 
name  is  not  an  ex|)lanation,  and  that  a 
good  theory  must  embrace  eyery  known 
instance  and  be  susceptible  of  modification 
so  as  to  embrace  any  which  farther  re- 
search may  bring  to  fight.  The  dangers 
to  which  the  students  of  nature  and  of 
the  Bible  are  exposed  are  almost  identical, 
as  any  one  may  see  to  an  extent  that  wiD 
probably  surprise  him,  if  he  will  write  out, 
as  we  once  did,  the  second  chapter  of 
Bacon's  Novum  Orgamtmj  that  on  Idohi 
changing  every  word  that  relates  to  na* 
tural  philosophy  to  an  analogous  one  be* 
longing  to  divinity,  and  substituting  acme 
theological  error  in  place  of  each  scien* 
tific  one  adduced  by  way  of  illastratioo. 
It  \^ill  be  advantageous,  therefore,  fixr  the 
student  of  natursl  science  to  know  the 
canons  most  fitted  for  interpreting  Scrips 
ture,  and  for  the  student  or  the  reveal^ 
Word  to  know  the  canons  best  fitted  &r 
interpreting  nature.  Indeed,  as  the  de- 
ductions of  physical  science  are  for  the 
most  part  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
prejuaices  and  feelings,  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  their  investigator,  and  are  more 
susceptible  of  direct  proof,  it  is  to  be  an- 
ticipated that  the  true  methods  of  disco- 
very will  be  more  accurately,  or,  at  any 
rate,  more  generally  recognized  in  that 
direction ;  and  that  through  understands 
ing  the  manifestation  of  God  in  exteniil 
objects,  a  man  will  become  doubly  pre- 
pared to  read  aright  the  incompanu)tf 
superior  manifestation  of  Himselr  in  hu 
wntten  word.  But  as  yet  this  is  an  al* 
most  untried  path. 
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In  attempting  to  reproduce  a  distinct 
and  precise  impression  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  steadUy 
in  view  the  narrowness  of  their  geogra- 
phical horizon,  and  the  slow  rate  at  which 
It  was  enlarged  by  commerce,  conquest, 
and  scientific  discovery.  At  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  the  Greeks  had,  in  Asia,  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Persian  empire ;  and,  in  Africa,  the 
Nile  had  carried  them  into  the  interior 
of  Egypt;  but  to  the  west  and  north 
their  knowledge  did  not  reach  much  be- 
yond the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
With  the  chief  part  of  Europe,  the  Greeks 
of  that  period  were  wholly  unacquainted ; 
they  had  never  sailed  beyond  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar ;  the  western  shores  of  Spain 
and  France,  Britain,  Germany,  and  Scan- 
dinavia, were  as  unknown  to  them  as 
America  or  Australia. 

The  great  hero,  Hercules,  who  was 
conceived  in  the  light  of  a  civilizer  and 
benefactor  of  mankind ;  as  destroying 
wild  beasts,  as  punishing  tyrant,  as  open- 
ing roads  over  impassable  regions,  was 
believed  to  have  made  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar the  term  of  his  expedition  to  the 
far  west,  and  to  have  there  erected  two 
columns,  as  memorials  of  his  extreme 
course.  These  pillars,  beyond  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pindar,  every  thing  was  inac- 
cessible and  unknown,  were  converted, 
by  the  rationalizing  tendencies  of  the  later 
Greeks,  into  natural  objects ;  into  rocks, 
promontories,  or  islands.  The  early 
Greeks,  however,  understood  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  in  a  literal  sense,  as  they  are 
represented  on  the  pillar  dollars  of  old 
and  new  Spain.  The  same  hero  was  sup- 
posed to  have  ^erected  similar  columns  on 
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the  shores  of  the  Pontus ;  and  thus  Euri- 
pides speaks  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Mount 
Atlas,  as  the  proverbial  extremities  of  the 
known  world  to  the  east  and  west.  Even 
the  cautious  and  skeptical  Aristotle  be- 
lieved that  the  sea  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  was  unfit  for  navigation.  Prac- 
tically, the  ancients  regarded  the  Medi- 
terranean as  a  lake,  and  their  navigation 
would  not  have  been  perceptibly  affected 
if  its  western,  like  its  eastern,  extremity 
had  been  closed  by  an  isthmus. 

The  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  is  purely 
fabulous,  and  no  inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  it  respecting  the  history  of  commerce 
or  geographical  discovery ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  had, 
at  an  early  period,  sailed  into  the  Black 
Sea,  and  Hellenic  colonies  had  begun  to 
be  planted  on  its  coasts  so  early  as  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ.  The  Cim- 
merian Bosporus  and  the  Palus  Mteotis 
are  mentioned  by  -^schylus ;  and  an  epi- 
gram, attributed  to  Simon  ides,  alludes  to 
the  distant  Tanais.  Herodotus  was  well 
acquainted  with  this  river,  (the  Don,) 
which  he  describes  as  flowing  into  the 
Lake  Maeotis,  and  as  dividing  Europe 
from  Asia.  But  the  Caspian  Sea  lay  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  distinct  vision  of 
the  Greeks.  Arteraidorus,  of  Ephesus,  a 
geographer  who  lived  about  100  b.c., 
declared  that  the  country  east  of  the 
Tanais  was  unexplored.  Even  after  the 
expedition  of  Alexander,  the  Caspian  was 
believed  to  be  a  gulf  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  with  which  it  communicated  by  a 
long  narrow  channel.  The  Greeks  were 
ignorant  of  the  Volga:  this  river  first 
occurs  under  the  name  of  the  Rha, 
in  the  writings  of  geographers  and  his- 
torians who  lived  under  tne  Roman  em- 
pire. Pliny,  indeed,  informs  us  that,  with 
regard  to  the  Palus  Maeotis,  his  contem- 
poraries believed  it  to  be  connected  with 
the  Great  Northern  Sea.  Some  thought 
that  it  was  a  gulf  of  the  ocean,  while 
others  held  it  to  be  a  lagoon,  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land. 
So  imper&ctly  acquainted  were  the  Greeks 
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with  the  geography  of  the  lands  to  the 
north  of  their  ov/n  country,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Fifch,  of  Macedon, 
(181  B.C.,)  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  BlacK  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Alps,  could  be  seen  simulta- 
neously from  the  top  of  Hiemus.* 

Herodotus  is  ignorant  of  the  Alps  as  a 
chain  of  mountains :  he  calls  the  Alpis  a 
river  flowing  northwards  from  Upper 
Italy,  and  mlling  into  the  Danube ;  he 
likewise  describes  Pyrene  as  a  town  near 
the  sources  of  the  Danube.  It  was,  he 
says,  unknown,  in  his  time,  whether 
Europe  was  bounded  by  sea  on  the  west ; 
he  expressly  states  that  he  had  been  una- 
ble to  ascertain  this  fact  from  the  testi- 
mony of  any  eye-witness,  notwithstanding 
his  endeavors  to  obtain  information  on 
the  subject.  Polybius,  the  consistent 
enemy  of  exaggeration  and  imposture, 
declares  that,  in  his  time,  (about  160  b.c.,) 
nothing  was  known  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  lying  between  Narbo,  in  Gaul, 
to  the  west,  and  the  river  Tanais,  to  the 
east.  The  prevailing  belief  of  that  period 
was  that  the  ocean  stretched  across  the 
north  of  Europe,  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  AzofT,  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  That  the  belief 
in  a  circumfluous  ocean,  connecting  the 
northern  shores  of  India  with  Germany, 
continued  to  hold  its  ground  for  some 
time  longer,  appears  from  a  cunous  anec- 
dote preserved  by  Pliny  and  Mela.  Q. 
Metellus  Celer,  wiien  pro-consul  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  in  62  b.c.,  received  as  a  pre- 
sent from  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  some  In- 
dians, who  were  said  to  have  sailed  from 
India  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  to  have 
been  carried  by  contrary  winds  to  Ger- 
many. The  Suevi  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  their  donation 
must  have  been  sent  to  Metellus  across 
the  Alps. 

The  name  of  Britain  seems  to  have 
been  first  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
Pytheas,  a  Massilian  navigator,  who  hved 
at  or  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Pytheas  published  an  account 
of  a  voyage  which  he  declared  himself  to 
have  made  along  the  north-western  coasts 
of  Europe.  He  stated  that  he  had  visited 
Britain,  and  traversed  the  whole  of  it  by 
land ;  he  likewise  gave  an  account  of  a 
marvelous  island  named  Thule,  situated 
six  days'  sail  to  the  north  of  Britain,  near 
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the  frozen  sea ;  he  did  not  profess  to  have 
reached  this  island ;  he  stated,  however, 
that  it  was  composed  of  a  substance  which 
was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  water,  but  was 
something  compounded  of  all  three,  and 
resembled  the  pulmo  marinus^  a  mollusca 
found  in  the  Mediterranean.  Of  this  sub- 
stance, he  asserted  that  he  had  seen  a 
specimen.  He  likewise  gave  an  account 
of  amber  being  found  in  a  northern 
island,  opposite  a  shore  of  the  ocean  in- 
habited by  the  Guttones.  He  added  that, 
on  his  return,  he  had  sailed  along  the 
whole  coast  of  northern  Europe,  between 
Gadeira  and  the  Tanais. 

The  criticisms  of  Polybius  and*  Strabo 
prove  conclusively  that  Pytheas  was  to  a 
great  extent  an  impostor,  and  that  the 
account  of  his  voyage  to  these  remote  re- 
gions is  entitled  to  little  or  no  credit* 
The  name  and  existence  of  Thule  were 
equally  the  invention  of  Pytheas;  they 
represented  nothing  real,  although  at- 
tempts were  made  in  later  times  to  invest 
Thule  with  a  geographical  character ;  and 
his  statement  that  he  had  coasted  along 
the  north  of  Europe  from  the  river  Don 
to  Cadiz,  shows  that  his  accounts  rested 
not  on  fact,  but  on  the  £inciful  errors  re- 
ceived in  his  own  day.  It  caii  not  be 
considered  as  certain  that  he  even  sailed 
as  far  as  Biitain.  Gosselin,  indeed,  after 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  supposed  &cts 
reported  by  Pytheas,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  never  visited  that  islaiidf 
but  that  he  collected  either  at  Oades,  or 
at  some  other  port  frequented  by  the 
Carthaginians,  some  vague  notions  on  the 
northern  seas  and  regions  of  Europe,  and 
that  he  passed  them  off  upon  his  country- 
men for  his  own  discoveries. 

Herodotus  declares  that  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  northern  river  Eridanus, 
or  of  the  Cassiterid  Islands,  from  which 
amber  and  tin  were  imported  into  Greeee. 
He  believes,  nevertheless,  that  the  two 
articles  in  question  came  from  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  earth.  These  extremities  of 
the  earth  were,  doubtless,  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Baltic  and  Cornwall ;  from 
which  places  the  Greeks  were  sapplied 
with  these  commodities, '  through  the 
agency  of  some  intermediate  trade.  Ti- 
mffius,  the  historian,  who  wrote  about 
250  B.C.,  stated  that  tin  was  brought  from 
an  island  within  six  days'  sail  of  BriUun ; 
Polybius  knew  that  tin  was  produced  in 
the  Britannic  Islands;  and  PosidonioSi 
about  fifty  years  aft^er  him,  stated  thai  it 
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was   transported  from  those  islands  to  asserted,  that  the  views  of  those  who, 

Massilia.    The  most  probabBe  supposition  like  Heeren,  maintain  that  the  Carthagin- 

is,  that  Greece  and  Italy  were  exclusively  ians  sailed  to  the  Pmssian  coast  for  am- 

supplied  with  amber  by  an  overland  trade,  ber,  and  even  hint  at  their  having  reached 

across  Central  Europe,  from  the  shores  of  America,  are  opposed  both  to  evidence 

the  Baltic  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  probability. 

and  that  the  Britannic  tin  was  for  the  By  the  expedition  of  Cffisar  the  Romans 
most  part  carried  across  Gaul  to  Massilia.  were  made  acquainted  with  the  northern 
Before  about  the  year  700  B.C.,  the  en-  shores  of  Gaul,  and  with  Britain,  situated 
tire  carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  extremity  of  the  world.*  It  was 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Caesar's  boast  that  he  had  been  not  only 
Tyrians ;  and  they  had,  at  periods  ante-  the  invader,  but  the  discoverer,  of  this 
cedent  to  authentic  history,  established  remote  island.  The  German  ocean  was 
colonies  at  Carthage,  XJtica,  and  Gades.  first  navigated  byDrusus,  in  12  B.C. ;  and 
The  northern  coast  of  Africa  was,  to  a  in  a.d.  4,  Tiberius  sent  a  flotilla  down  the 
great  extent,  Phoenician ;  the  coasting  Rhine,  with  orders  to  follow  the  coast 
voyage  from  the  Nile  to  the  Pillars  of  eastwards  and  to  sail  up  the  mouth  of  the 
Hercules,  (which  Scylax  reckons  at  seven-  Elbe,  an  operation  which  was  accomplished 
ty-four  days,)  could  therefore  be  safely  with  success.  These  waters  were,  how- 
performed  by  a  Tyrian  merchant  vessel,  ever,  considered  so  distant  from  the 
in  this  manner  Tyre  was  able  to  carry  on  Roman  world,  that  Pedo  Albinovanus,  a 
a  regular  trade  with  Gades  and  the  contemporary  poet,  could  represent  one 
wealthy  Tartessus,  the  favored  region  of  the  companions  of  Drusus  as  describing 
upon  the  Bsetis  ;  but  neither  the  Phceni-  the  terrors  of  the  voyage  in  the  following 
cians  nor  the  Carthaginians  appear  to  terms: 
have  advanced  their  permanent  settle-  ,,  ^  ^  .  «  ..  .  ^. 
ments  far  to  the  west  of  Gades;  and  if  ^^^  JuT"^  ^V^^^os,  orbcinque  relic- 
their  trade  to  the  north  did  not  extend  ^1^^  pcrpetuis  claudit  natura  tenebris. 
further  than  their  trade  to  the  south,  Anne  alio  positas  ultra  sub  cardine  gentes, 
along  the  western  shore  of  Africa,  so  far  Atque  alium  libris  intactum  quserimus  orbem  ? 
was  it  from  reaching  the  amber  coast  of  Di  revocant,  renimque  vetant  cognoscere 
the  Baltic,  or  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  finem 
that  it  could  scarcely  have  ascended  as  Mortales  oculos." 

high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Taffus.    The  t>  .    i^i        x.  -n            j-                ^  xt.- 

trices  of  Phoenician  establishments  on  the  ^"'  although  Roman  discovery  at  thw 

southern  coast  of  Spain  have  been  careful-  penod  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe  it  ad- 

ly  collected  and  investigated  by  Movers,  ^f  <l^<*  '«  u        J"\).  ^iTf'^       iF'    '''^" 

in  his  learned  work  on  the  Phffinicians:  ^trabo,  «  beyond  the  Elbe  is  unknown  ;" 


they  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  an-  **""'    "7  """"'  *"..    ^  "^"V  "'  »  vouuu- 

cicnt  B£etica,from  Murgis  to  the  river  uousnorthem  sea, ''no  one  has  navigated 

Anas  orGuadiana:  but  Although  Ulysij)-  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  mouths  of 

po,  the  modem  Lisbon,  fabled  to  be  the  ^^^  Caspian."    At  the  time  of  this  ge^ 

tbundation  of  Ulysses,  is  conjectured  by  grapher,  however,  the  Romans  had  heard 

Movers,    on    etymological    grounds,    to  ot  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  which  they 

have  been  a  Phoenician  nameT  there  is  no  ^f^f.  ^^^  P-S!^"^P^rf  1' '  *°^  ^^ 
clear  historical  record  of  the  existence  of  the  time  of  Pliny  they  had  b^ome  ac- 
any  Phoenician  factory  on  the  western  or  H^/'nted  with  the  Vistula.  We  learn, 
Lusitanian  face  of  the  peninsula.  '"'^^^d,  from  the  same  writer,  that,  durmg 
The  enterprise  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  ^he  reign  of  Nero,  a  Roman  knight  was 
the  way  botfi  of  colonization  and  discov-  employed  to  buy  amber  in  the  north  of 
ery,  seems  to  have  been  directed  rather  Germany ;  that  he  reached  the  northern 
along  the  African  than  along  the  European  coast-which  must  have  been  the  south- 
shore  of  the  Atlantic.  Thtre  were  many  e™  coast  of  the  Baltic-by  way  of  Car- 
Carthaginian  settlements  on  the  westerh  "untum  a  town  on  the  Danube  between 
coast  of  Africa,  beginning  with  Tingis,  the  modem  Vienna  and  Presburg,  and 
the  modem  Tangier ;  and  the  Punic  mar  ...  ,,.*„• 
riners  had,  probably  before  300  BC.,be-  .^.^X^^'  ^'.^  L^olrhali^  NoS 
come  acquainted  with  some  ot  the  Canary  Qa^|^  j^e  country  where  Calaia  and  Boulogne  now 
Islands.    It  may,  however,  be  confidently  stand. 
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that  he  returned  to  Rome  with  a  large 
8iipj)ly  of  the  article  which  he  was  com- 
missioned to  purchase. 

At  this  period  the  Romans  likewise 
heard  of  the  existence  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula ;  but  they  conceived  it  to  be  a 
collection  of  large  islands,  and  not  a  pen- 
insula ;  so  that  by  this  hypothesis  (which 
seems  to  have  retained  its  currency  for  a 
long  time,  since  even  Jornandes,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  mentions  the 
island  of  Scanzia)  they  were  able  to  re- 
concile the  existence  of  land  in  this  di- 
rection with  an  open  sea  reaching  to  the 
north  of  the  Caspian. 

In  this  imperfect  state  of  geographical 
knowledge  respecting  Central  and  North- 
ern Europe,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Greeks  should  have  possessed  any  distinct 
ideas  respecting  the  j)opulation  of  the 
countnes  beyond  the  Danube  and  the 
Alps.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls  in  the  year  890  b.c.,  reached 
Athens  in  the  form  of  a  story  that  an 
army  of  Hyperboreans  had  taken  a  Hel- 
lenic city  named  Rome,  situated  near  the 
Great  Sea.  All  that  Herodotus  seems  to 
know  of  the  Celts  is,  that  they  dwell  near 
the  sources  of  the  Danube,  that  their 
country  is  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  that  they  lie  furthest  to  the  west, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Cynetes.  Stra- 
bo  states  that  Timosthenes  and  Eratos- 
thenes, both  writera  on  geography  about 
280-200  B.C.,  and  their  predecessors,  were 
without  positive  information  respecting 
Iberia  and  Celtica,  and  still  more  concern- 
ing Germany  and  Britain.  Indeed  (he 
adds)  their  knowledge  of  Italy,  the  Adri 
atic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  regions  im- 
mediately to  the  north,  was  extremely 
imperfect.  The  prevailing  opinion  among 
the  Greeks,  until  the  campaigns  of  Ca?sar 
had  opened  Central  Europe,  was,  that  the 
whole  region  west  of  Scythia  was  inhabit- 
ed by  a  Celtic  population;  and  it  was 
conmrised  under  the  general  appellation 
of  Celtica. 

The  vague  and  fluctuating  language  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  ethnographical 
relations  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 
has  induced  Dr.  Holtzmann  to  question 
the  received  opinion  as  to  the  Gauls,  Ger- 
mans, and  Britons,  and  to  propound,  in 
the  treatise  named  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle, the  theory  which  we  now  proceed 
to  state. 

The  two  propositions  which  he  seeks  to 
establish,  are — 1,  that  the  Germans  are  I 


Celts ;  2,  that  the  Kymri  and  the  Gaels 
are  not  Celti.    And  he  denies  the  truth 
of  the  received  propositions —  1,  that  the 
Germans  are  not  Celts ;  2,  that  Uie  Kymri 
and  the  Gaels  are  Celts.    He  shows  that 
the  writers  who  treated  this  Bubject  after 
the  revival  of  letters,  maintained  the  na- 
tional identity  of  the  ancient  Celts  and 
Germans,  and  that  the  now  received  opin- 
ion   was    iirst    promulgated    by    I>om 
Bouquet  in   1738.    It  was  adopted  by 
many  writers  in  the  last  century,  but  its 
universal   acceptance  was   (according  to 
Dr.  Holtzmann)  owing  to  the  passiona  ex* 
cited  by  the  wars  of  the  French  Revola- 
tion  and  Empire.    At    that    period   of 
mutual  aversion,  both  parties  were  glad 
to  aflirm  that  Germans  and  Gauls  had  al- 
ways been  distinct  nations.    The  finely 
organized  Gallic  nation  (it  was  said  br 
the  French)  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  rou^h  northern  barbarians,  who  first 
under  Ariovistus,  afterwards  under  the 
Vandal  kuig.  Crocus,  Chlodio  the  Frank 
and  others,  and,  lastly,  under  Bldcher, 
had  devastated  the  plams  of  France.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  Germans  appe^ed  to 
the  description  ef  the  people  in  the  Oer- 
mcmia   or   Tacitus,  and  dwelt  on    the 
passages  of  the  ancients  which  spoke  of 
the  instability,  the  ftivolity,  and  the  vices 
of  the  Gauls.    Hence  both  nations,  Dr. 
Holtzmann  thmks,  rejoiced  in  repudiating 
all  community  of  language  and  affinity  Si 
blood,  and  gladly  adc^ted  the  historical 
theory  which  coincided  with  their  fideUngs 
of  animosity.    With  regard  to  the  GoSm 
and  the  Welsh,  their  national  vanity  was 
gratified  by  a  system  which  represented 
them  as  the  primitive  people  of  Western 
Europe,  and  found  in  their  language  ety- 
mologies of  ancient  Gallic  words.    Dr. 
Holtzmann  considers  it  as  certain  that 
the  British  races  (under  which  name  he 
includes  the  Kymri  of  Wales  and  BrittaaVf 
and  the  Gaels  of  Ireland  and  ScotliUBd) 
and  the  Germans  are  of  dififerent  nations! 
origins.    Hence,  as  he  truly  8fty>»  it  fol- 
lows that  if  the  Germans  are  Celts,  the 
British  races  are  not  Celts. 

Dr.  Holtzmann  begins  by  laying  it 
down  that  all  Central  Europe  was  iuiab- 
ited  by  Celtic  tribes,  such  as  the  ^mbri 
and  the  Teutones,  who  are  expresdy 
called  Celts  by  the  ancient  writers;  snd 
that  the  belief  in  large  immigrations  of 
Germans  from  Scandinavia  is  gronndlesSi 
He  maintains  that  Scandinavia  was  a  bar- 
ren and  nearly  oninhabited  oountiyy  and 
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that  its  reputation  of  beinff  a  cradle  of 
nations  is  fabulous.  Hence  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  if  Central  Europe  was  oc- 
cupied by  Celtic  tribes,  and  Scandinavia 
was  nearly  uninhabited,  no  space  is  left 
where  the  Grermans  could  have  resided. 
He  next  proceeds  to  collect  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  ancients,  which  support  the 
identity  of  the  Germans  and  the  Celts ; 
but  these,  when  correctly  interpreted, 
are  in  &ct  mere  adoptions  and  repetitions 
of  the  old  vague  phraseology  by  which 
all  Central  Europe  west  of  bcythia  was 
assigned  to  the  Celts  and  was  called  Cel- 
tica.  With  regard  to  the  Britons,  he 
shows  that  their  affinity  with  the  Gauls  is 
first  affirmed  by  Tacitus  in  the  Agrico- 
la  ;  but  his  attempt  to  weaken  this  testi- 
mony is  not  successful.  He  seeks  further 
to  support  his  views  by  adducing  those 
statements  of  the  ancients  by  which  simi- 
lar physical  characteristics  (such  as  light 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  hight  of  body)  are 
attributed  to  both  Celts  and  Germans, 
and  by  pointing  out  the  rude  and  barbar- 
ous state  of  the  Britons,  as  compared 
with  the  more  civilized  manners  of  the 
Gauls.  The  explanation  of  Tacitus,  that 
"  Britanni  manent,  quales  Galli  fuerunt," 
is  rejected  by  him  as  contrary  to  proba- 
bility. 

The  passages  respecting  the  resemblance 
of  the  Gallic  and  British  religions,  cause 
Dr.  Holtzmann  greater  difficulty.  The 
presence  of  Druids  in  the  island  of  Mona, 
(Anglesey,)  when  it  was  invaded  by  the 
Romans  in  61  a.d.,  is  distinctlv  attested 
by  Tacitus  in  the  14th  book  of  the 
Annale ;  but  this  testimony  he  removes 
by  a  conjectural  alteration  of  the  text. 
Having  cleared  away  this  obstacle,  he 
denies  the  existence  of  Druids  in  Britain. 
The  positive  testimony  of  Ciesar  that  the 
Druidical  discipline  was  invented  in  Britain, 
and  introduced  from  that  country  into 
Gaul,  and  that  those  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  perfect  masters  of  the  system, 
generally  repair  to  Britain  in  order  to 
learn  it,  is  again  set  aside  by  substituting 


Oermania  for  Britannia.  The  resort  to 
such  extreme  measures  in  support  of  a 
historical  theory,  must  be  regarded  as 
presumptive  evidence  that  its  state  is  des- 
perate.* 

Dr.  Holtzmann  concludes  his  proofs  by 
an  investigation  of  the  words  preserved 
from  the  ancient  Celtic  tongue,  which  he 
identifies  with  words  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, and  not  with  Gaelic,  Welsh,  or 
Breton  forms. 

The  arguments  and  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Holtzmann  are  examined  and  confuted  by 
Dr.  Brandes,  in  the  essay  whose  title  we 
have  prefixed  to  this  article.  We  consider 
the  system  of  the  former  as  unsound. 
Whatever  may  be  the  inconsistency  or 
obscurity  in  the  language  used  by  the 
ancients,  we  can  not  but  think  that  Caesar 
and  Tacitus  regarded  the  Gauls  and  the 
Germans  as  foi*minff  distinct  races,  and 
that  both  considered  the  Britons  as  allied 
to  th^ir  Gallic  neighbors.  Nevertheless, 
the  boldness  of  his  assertions  attracts  at- 
tention, and  he  will  render  an  useful  ser- 
vice to  history  if,  by  putting  the  advo- 
cates of  the  received  opinion  upon  their 
defense,  he  causes  the  evidence  respecting 
the  ethnological  relations  of  the  Germans, 
Gauls,  and  Britons  to  be  examined  more 
critically  than  heretofore. 

We  ought,  in  conclusion,  to  remind  our 
readers  that  the  critical  investigation  of 
the  modern  Celtic  languages  was  origin- 
ated by  our  countryman,  Dr.  Prichard, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  whose  treatise 
on  the  subject,  with  the  addition  of  a  large 
store  of  illustrative  notes,  has  recently 
been  republished  under  the  competent 
editorship  of  Dr.  Latham. 

♦  Mr.  0.  Merivale,  in  his  recently  published 
volume  (vol  vi.)  of  the  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire^  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Britain  by  Claudius,  and  the  subsequent  ope- 
rations of  the  Roman  officers.  In  connection  with 
this  subject,  he  mentions  the  proscription  of  Druid- 
ism  in  Gaul  by  this  Emperor  (Suet  Claud.  26. ;)  he 
recognizes  the  affinity  of  the  Gallic  and  British  reli> 
gions,  and  considers  British  Druidism  to  have  been 
extirpated  by  Suetonius  PatUlinus^  in  61  B.a 
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MADAME      DE      MONTMOREKCY.* 


MaDEMOIBELLK    DE     MoNTPENSIER    FG- 

liitfH    in    her    Moaoirs^  that   the   court 
hfivinj]^  rested  awhile  at  Moulins,  when  on 
a  journey,  the  King,  Louis  XIV.,  Anne 
of  Austria,  and  the  princes,  went  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Visitation  to  see  a  nun, 
their  relative,   who   liad    immured   her- 
self in  that  i)lacp,  and  who  had  suffered 
so  cruelly  that  she  had  no  wish  remaining 
but  to  die.    This  nun  was  the  widow  of 
Marshal  Duke  of  Montmorency,   whom 
Richelieu  had  beheaded  at  Toulouse.   An 
Italian  by  birth,  she  was  born  in  liome  in 
Rome  in  1000,  a  descendant  of  that  great 
house   of   Orsini  which   gave    so   many 
saints,  pontiffs,  and  cardinals  to  the  Church. 
Niece  on  her  mother's  side  toPopeSixte- 
Qiiiiit,  she  was  brouc;ht  up  at  Florence, 
for  she  also  belongec^,  on  the  side  of  her 
grandmother,  to  the  Medici.     The  Duke 
of  J3racciano,  her  father,  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  maritime  wars  of  Tus- 
cany against  the  Turks  and  the  corsairs, 
and  having  retired  to  Rome,  he  had  wedded 
there  a  niece  of  the  Pope,  who  had  by 
him  ten  children,  seven  sons  and  three 
dautrhteiN.    The  Grand-Duchess  of  Tus- 
cauy  took  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
latter,  and   JMary,  the   youngest  of  the 
three,  acc(mij)anied  her  sisters  at  Florence. 
]\Iary  of  Medicis  was  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing for  France  at  the  very  epoch  of  her 
birth,  and,  wishing  to  be  her  godmother, 
she  gave  to  her  her  name.    In  after  times, 
her  eldest  sister  having  married  the  Duke 
of  Gaustalla,  and  her  second  sister  Prince 
Rorghese,  ]\[ary  of  Medicis  felt  desirous 
of  establishing  her  namesake,  the  young- 1 
est,  ill  France,  and  she  asked  her  hand  tor 
Henry  of  Montmorency. 

iVIary,  wlio  was  of  a  very  loving  disi)Osi- 
tion,  took  greatly  to  heart  being  separated 
from  her  relatives  and  the  friends  of  her 
youth,  but  Mary  of  Medicis  did  all  in  her 
power  to  assuage  lier  grief — gave  her  a  j 
liome  in  the  Louvre,  and  acted  towards 
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her  as  a  mother  wonld  have  done.  Her 
introduction  to  De  Montmorency  was  cha- 
racteristic of  the  times.  When  the  latter 
entered  into  tlie  Queen's  apartment,  Louis 
XIII.  took  the  princess  by  the  hand,  and 
presented  her  to  him,  saying :  Here  u  my 
cousin,  the  illastrious  Italian  ;  is  she  not 
worthy  of  you — are  you  not  pleased  whh 
her  ?"  The  courtly  De  Montmorency  did 
all  in  his  power  to  show  that  he  was. sen- 
sible of  tiie  merits  of  the  lady  who  was 
presented  to  liim. 

'*  Without  being  strikingly  beautiful  (mj^ 
M.  Amedee  Ren^c)  Marie  des  Urains  (Oriam) 
had  the  seductions  of  youth,  a  fair  skin,  a  nn 
shape,  and  the  still  more  powerAil  charms  of  • 
superior  nature.  Her  eyes,  of  Roman  beauty, 
expressed  in  their  depths  reflection  and  lofe. 
Her  bearing  and  her  manners  alike  attested 
modesty  as  well  as  nobility.  Brought  up  in  i 
convent  at  Florence,  she  found  herself  at  feiv- 
tcen  years  of  age  thrown  into  the  midst  of  i 
world  to  which  she  was  a  stranger,  and  the 
intrigues  of  a  most  dissipated  court :  yet  did 
she  so  conduct  herself  as  to  avoid  aU  its  shoala 
The  queen,  her  aunt,  who  was  not  so  fortanate^ 
at  least  know  how  to  appreciate  those  merit!  In 
her  niece,  of  which  she  could  not  set  her  the 
example ;  nay,  she  was  even  proud  of  the  credit 
reliected  by  her  on  her  &mi1y,  and  she  phnoed 
herself  on  the  perfections  of  her  relative.  'Que 
de  vertus  j*aime  si  la  fois,*  she  used  to  s^: 
*dans  ma  niece  des  UrsinsI'  " 

This  amiable  and  virtuous  young  prin- 
cess loved  her  husband,  her  marriage  with 
whom  had  been  celebrated  at  the  Loorre 
by  festivals  at  which  almost  all  the  nobiKty 
of  the  country  were  present,  with  deq» 
affection  —  "d'un  inconceivable  nrmor," 
as  M.  Ken^e  has  it.  A  prelate  of  austere 
piety,  who  knew  her  well,  has  left  on  re- 
cord "  that  she  loved  M.  de  MontmorencT 
with  all  the  love  that  one  can  have  in  thu 
world,  for  she  never  loved  another  but 
him.  This  excessive  love  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  reproached  (le  seal 
dcsordre)  in  t)ie  life  of  Madame  de  Mont- 
morency, for  it  can  not  be  denied  that  this 
great  love  of  the  creature  was  not  an 
obstacle   to    internal    worship,**      Fdor 
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erring  thing  !  if  she  sinned  in  her  chastity  put  up  with  it ;  but  cost  what  it  might,  he  was 

and  her  constancy  to  her  chivalrous  hus-  determined  to  have  his  dear  Montmorency  for 

band,  what  would  she  have  done  had  she  ?,T"^">T;    F®^?^^I?^  ^^"^  ^"^  ^^  compere 

iroitated  other  courtly  ladies,  beginning  at  ^^Ztl  inde^Tnt "h^e  ESS  "   Sd 

the  ^iueen  Herselt  f  thus  the  matter  was  arranged.     Whether  the 

"  The  object  of  such  devotion  appeared  to  S??"^^^  K^  ^®®°  consummated  or  not,  the 
j  ustify  it ;  to  a  brilliant  exterior,  known  bravery,  ^mg  had  it  broken  under  pretext  that  Ins  god- 
and  a  chivalrous  heart,  the  Duke  of  Montmo-  ^^  ^^  "<>*  ^"^de.  He  was,  indeed  only 
rency  added  the  most  distinguished  qualities;  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  any  one  would  have 
all  his  sentiments  were  allied  to  grandeur.  He  8*^®^  ^"^  .^w®"^/  5  ^^^,  j'}^^  adventure  caused 
still  further  distinguished  himself  by  a  mind  ^^^  *  ^mile  at  court 
more  cultivated  than  that  of  his  peers.  The  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  marriage  over  and  bro- 
constable,  his  Mntr,  who  could  not  read,  and  i  xu  tlt  *  ^  j  ^ 
signed  his  name  with  difficulty,  had  made  a  re-  |F|"i  ^^^  Montmorency,  affianced  to 
solution  that  his  heir  should  be  able  to  read  his  Mademoiselle  de  Vendome,  was  about  to 
own  dispatches,  and  even,  in  case  of  necessity,  taste  of  the  pleasures  of  a  second  mar- 
to  write  them,  so  that  he  paid  unusual  attention  riage,  when  the  King's  death  upset  the 
to  his  education ;  add  to  this,  Henri  IV.  had  project.  It  was  then  that  the  Queen-re- 
his  eyes  upon  the  child  whom  he  loved,  and  gent,  desiring  for  herself  an  alliance  with 
whom  ho  had  made  his  godson.  He  had  given  ^^e  same  powerful  house,  married  him  unr 
him  his  name,  and  called  mm  his  son.  *See,  .^i„^4.«„*i„  4.^  Vr>*«;*>«^  t\j"«^,  rk«o;«: 
he  said  one  dky  to  his  minister  Villeroy-*  se;^  reluctantly  to  her  niece,  Mary  Orsini. 
my  son  Montmorency,  how  handsome  he  is  1  If  Mademoiselle  de  Chemillu  had  in  the 
ever  the  house  of  Bourbon  should  fail,  there  is  ™^^  ^^^^  wedded  the  Duke  of  Ketz,  and 
no  family  in  Europe  that  would  deserve  the  the  marriage  of  Madame  de  Montmorency 
crown  of  Prance  so  much  as  his.'  "♦  was  interrupted  by  a  serious  incident,  for 

mu             J     X     ^  xi-     -nw  1        /•  -nr     .  Montmorencv  having  permitted  himself 

The  precedents  of  the  Duke  of  Mont-  ^^  ^gmark  nhon  his  former  relations  with 

morencvwere  not,  however,  precisely  so  MademoiseUe  de  Chemill^  in  presence  of 

fiivorable  to  matrimom^  felicity  as  might  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  jj^t^  i„  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^at  was 

have  been  hoped  for     He  could,  it  would  t^ing  but  worthy  of  his  gallant  and 

appear,  throw  off  a  lady  when  it  so  suited  ehfyalrols  character,  the  DukI  called  him 

his  purposes,  with  an  mdifference  but  too  ^^^  ^^  ^^ey  foughl  at  the  Porte  Saint- 

charactenstic  of  the  times  he  lived  m.  Antoine,  De  Montmorency,  according  to 

"  Henri  IV.  wished  to  marry  his  godson  to  one  authority,  (Desormeaux,)   disai-nmig 

one  of  his  natural  daughters,  but  the  parents  his  antagonist,  but  according  to  another,* 

could  not  agree  in  the  choice :  the  constable  he  was  himself  disarmed, 

wished  for  Mademoiselle  de  Venddme;  thfe  King  j^  n^^  career  was  opened  for  the  young 

had  promised  her  to  the  house  of  LonguevUle,  D„te,  now  that  he  was  at  last  really  mar- 

Ml'ltufde%™^^^TKrD*S^^^^^  t^-  He  was  sent  to  take  poss^in  of 
obstinate  in  all  matters,  would  not  consent  to  ^^®  government  ot  Languedoc,  and  to 
this  compromise;  Henri  IV.,  who  had  the  visit  the  different  towns  ot  that  great  pro- 
affair  at  heart,  exiled  his  eompire^  as  he  desig-  vince.  The  Duchess  wished  to  withdraw 
nated  the  constable,  to  Chantilly,  and  kept  the  during  lys  absence  to  Chantilly,  hut  the 
youth  under  his  hand.  But  the  obstinate  father  Queen  would  not  let  her  leave  the  court, 
played  him  a  trick:  he  secretly  nego^ted  the  The  separation  lasted  for  a  year,  and  was 

u!JS^^n^''n  IfT^^^'^Mir  y^^^  the  first  of  Mary's  life  of  mcessant  cares 
Mademoiselle  de  Chemille:  and  the  matter  once         ,  .  ^.        •'ou        •   j     j     -l     i     1 

concluded,  young   Montnlorency  was  carried  ^^    anxieties.     She,    mdeed,   took    lier 

away  from  the  Louvre,  and  flying  with   his  young    husband's    absence   so    much    to 

uncle  D'Amville,  they  made  such  expedition  as  heart,  that  both  the  Kuig  Louis  XIII.  and 

not  to  be  overtaken.  The  King  wrote  to  Plessy-  the   Queen   were  affected   by  it.     "  We 

Momay,  governor  of  Saumur,  to  arrest  them  on  have  only  the  half  of  Madame  de  Mont- 

their  passage,  but  they  managed  to  escape  his  morency  with  us,"  the  latter  used  to  ob- 

vigilance.    M  deSoubise^  dispatched  with  two  g^^ve ;  ''her  body  is  with   us,   but  her 

f^'t^^if  wff  i.^^n.  wf  ^^  '"^ ""  *  TK  ^'"''"^  mind  is  in  Languedoc."  The  King  him  - 
lady,  met  with  no  better  success.     *The  mar-       ,^  ^,         i_^ii  1        j     •!     *  j   ^°   1.3 

riage  was  carried  into  effect,  and  it  is  said  f?!^.  thoughtfol  and  silent,  used  to  hide 
consummated,'  when  M.  de  Soubise  arrived.  It  himself  m  the  recess  ot  a  wmdow  m  order 
seemed  that  there  only  remained  to  the  King  to   to  watch  his  melancholy  cousin.     Mary 

»  ffistoire  de  Ja  Maiton  da  Monimorenqf,     Par       *  Vte  de  Madame  de  Montmorency,    Par  J.  C. 
Dbbormeaux.    T.  iii.  p.  191.  Qabbiau.    T.  L  p.  47. 
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Orsini  had  not  learnt  French  m  Italy,  and 
she  now  set  to  work  at  it  with  all  the  as- 
siduity that  could  be  inspired  by  an  ar- 
dent affection.  M.  de  Montmorency  had 
left  her  a  secretary  to  facilitate  her  epis- 
tolary correspondence,  but  the  idea  of  die- 


was,  felt  that  such  a  state  of  things  oonld 
not  last  forever.  It  would  exhaust  the 
revenue  of  a  state.  But  her  attempts  at 
refonn  were  signal  failures.  Not  a  man 
of  his  household  would  the  Duke  disnuss; 
if  the  Duchess  insisted  that  such  or  suoh  a 


tating  to  a  woman  her  letters  to  a  hus- 1  person  was  useless,  he  would  answer  that 
band !  It  was  too  cruel,  and  it  gave  to  i  some  day  or  other  a  use  might  be  found 
the  noble  stranger  the  courage  to  express  !  for  him.  If  the  Duchess,  byway  of  ezam- 
herself  in  French.  M.  de  Montmorency  i  pie  or  beginning,  dismissed  some  of  her 
encouraged  her,  and  told  her  in  future  to  !  own  pages,  the  Duke  would  immediatdy 
have  no   other  secretary  but   her  own  !  take  them  into  his  service.  , 

heart.    And  thus  the  French  language ! 
soon  became  as  famiUar  to  her  as  Italian.       . "  Such  was  this  Montmorency,  the  mort  mi^ 

Madame  de  Montmorency,  although  so    °±l?*''^T"L^°iP^P^%?P'T*^.^ 

1        .  i'  *2  p       surpnse  at  his  hountv,  he  would  reply :  *0b! 

young,  was  much  esteemed  at  court  for   j^at  I  was  an  ompett)?,  that  I  mij^/o  mm! 


her  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  well  as  for 
her  modesty.  Nor  was  she  even  wanting 
in  repartee.  As  she  always  wore  gloves, 
tlie  prince,  her.  brother-in-law,  tried  one 


This  fine  soul,  ever  open  to  sympAthy  and  to 
generous  emotions,  was  reflected  in  his  nuuuMfS, 
and  added  a  chivalrous  brilliancy  to  his  beantjr. 
It  is  related  that  a  Spanish  nobleman,  the  Dm 


dav  playfully  to  take  them  off.     She  per-  d'Ossuna,  passing  through  Languedoc,  paid  a 

mitted  him  to  do  so,  but  saying,  at  the  ^^sit  to  the  governor.    On  being  shown  into  hk 

same  time,   that    she  would' nSt  suffer  llZTj Xtt^J^JZ!^^^^^ 
another  to  do  as  much.    The 

overheard  her,  said,  laughing  

off  your  gloves,  cousin,  whenever  it  shall  mark  is  that  nature  has  made  a' mistake;  kt 

please  me  to  do  so."     *'^  Sire,"  she  replied,  thinking  to  make  a  great  king  of  you,  it  only 

with  a  serious  look,  "  I  would  not  permit  ™«^de  a  duke.*     Contemporaneous  wiitm  » 

it."     Then,  perceiving  that  the  Kmg  was  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  ca^ed  a  kind  of  intoxioUiM 

annoyed,    she   added:    "Your    Majesty  wherever  he  went;    soldiers  foUowed  in  hii 

1            /•  11       11  Ai    X  T         i;i       ^     •      1  •  tram,  and  refused  to  leave  him.     One  dav  I 

knows  full  well  that  I  would  not  give  him  company  that  he  had  dismissed  persbtod  inTL 

the  trouble.  lowing  him,  stopping  at  all  the  houses  where 

At  length  the  young  wife  was  permitted  he  stopped.     He  thought  that  they  wanted 

to  join  her  husband  m  the  south,  and  so  bounty,  and  threw  his  purse  out  of  the  windmr 

great  w  as  her  delight  at  seeing  him  again,  to  them ;  but  they  disdained  to  pick  H  iqi. 

that  she   fainted    away.      Her   presence  shouting  out,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  not 

added  10  the  already  immense  popularity  money  but  their  general  that  tiiey  wanted.  The 

nf  thn  Duke    Hpr  oliantv  was  unbounded  ^^*"P^®  ^f  the  chief  was  contagious  :  M(»tnM- 

ot  tiiel^uKe.   ller  cnanty  wasunoounaea,  ^         ^  ^^  j^.^  greatness  around  and  afanad 

and  when  she  had  exhausted  her  means,  ^s  he  did  his  gold.    When  any  one  renrtwOiid 

she  would  weep  for  the  distress  which  she  him  with  extravagance,  he  would  rdato  ^ 

Aidtnessed   around   her.      Although  only  story  of  the  disinterestedness  of  his  soldienL** 

sixteen  years  of  age,  she  was  placed  at  the 

head  of  the  Duke's  household,  and  she  Such  is  the  man  as  depicted  to  us  by 

had  to  receive  and  reply  to  deputations,  his  contemporaries.      Noble,  ehiTalronii 

The  Duke  kept  up  a  state  even  more  bril-  brave,  hospitable,  bounteous,  and  hand* 

liant  than  that  of  royalty  itself.    His  or-  some,  he  was  most  undoubtedly  a  modd 

dinary  suite  consisted   of  one   hundred .  for  a  hero  of  romance;  but  there  was  a 

gentlemen  ;  he  had  thirty  pages,  officers,  reverse  to  the  picture.    This  love  of  fin- 

and  guards  of  all  kinds,  and  livery  ser-  dal  independence  and  extravaganoei  this 

vants  in    proportion.    It  is  difficult   to  delight  in  vast  numbers  of  followers  and 

form  an  idea  of  the  hospitality  of  such  a  !  retainers,  ill  associated  with  tme  patrio^ 

house  at  those  times ;  it  was  one  continu- 1  ism  or    even  steadfast  loyalty.      Umi, 

ous  festival,  the  extravagance  of  which  again,  there  were  corruptions  in  the  heart 

was  further  enhanced  by  an  unbounded  ^  of  this  court  in  the  souths  in  which  Se 

license  and  a  magnificent  charity.    Tiiis '  Montmorency,  following  the  example  of 

''*'  magnificent  seigneur"  was,  in  the  words  the  constable  his  father — ^the  old  Saltan 

of  his  biographers,  ^'  la  providence  des  of  Languedoc,  as  he  was  designated- 

lieux  ou  il  passait."  dulged  like  those  around  him,  and 

Madame  de  Montmorency,  young  as  she  dcred  himself  thereby  little  worthy  of  the 
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deep  deTotioD  of  hie  young  and  loviag 
wife.  Henry  of  Montmorency  bad  been 
brought  ui>  in  ihe  court  of  Henri  IV. ;  he 
had  playea  on  the  knees  of  Gabridle,  lit 
had  grown  up  amid  those  intrigues  of  u 
conrt  whose  dkaipation  had  only  become- 
further  coi'ru)>ted  by  tlie  Italian  favorites 
of  Mary  of  Medioia.  It  was  not  bo  Bar~ 
prising,  then,  that  he  should  give  himseil' 
up  to  those  sensual  pleasures  'ff-hich  he 
was  never  able  to  entirely  cast  off. 

"  Tbc  princess  finished,  alas !  by  knowing  the 
&ct  '  With  silence  you  will  come  to  the  end  , 
of  idl  things,' she  said  toabdy  whosuficrcdliko  | 
her ;  *  such  things  ought  not  to  be  spokeo  of 
to  any  one  save  God.'  She  thus  kept  her  griof 
to  herself,  but  her  altered  looks  betrayed 
her.  'Arc  you  unwell,  dear?'  the  Duke  said 
to  her  one  day ;  '  hoir  changed  you  are !'  '  It 
is  true,'  she  replied,  '  that  my  face  is  changed, 
but  m;  heart  is  not  so.'  He  understood  her, 
and,  toucliod  Ijy  her  resignation,  Le  made  vows 
of  reform  at  her  feet  which  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  keep.  She  loved  him,  nevertheless, 
with  a  most  pure  and  disinterested  love;  her 
passion  filled  her  whole  soul ;  love  with  her 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrifice,  and 
could  live  even  upon  the  sentiments  of  her  hus- 
band. She  did  Dot  feel  herself  utterly  abandon- 
ed, for  she  felt  that  his  heart  belonged  to  her  in 
its  better  impulses,  and  more  than  one  contem- 
porary assures  us  that  she  even  experienced  a 
secret  sympathy  for  the  women  whom  the  Duke 
(avored.  tier  own  heart  iuipelied  her  so  to  do ; 
she  saw  ill  her  rivals,  hs  it  were,  a  part  or  her- 
self.    Such  was  the  prodigy  of  her  passion." 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Duchess,  who 
was  much  beloved  by  hor  Attendants, 
found  vindicators  where  she  little  expect- 
ed it.  A  young  Italinn  of  her  suite,  who 
sang  e.tquiMtely,  having  won  the  Duke's 
regards,  she  became  souatighty  in  conso- 
qiience  aa  to  forget  all  respect  to  her  mis- 
tress. One  diiy,  passing  through  Lyons, 
the  attendants  were  about  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  cast  the  young 
hidy  into  the  Rhone,  and  would  have  done  , 
BO,  had  not  the  Duchess  herself  interfered 
to  save  hor  rival. 

Other  troubles  soon  came  to  add  to 
these  domestic  afHictions.  The  life  of  a 
great  lady  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
not  all  roses.  Religious  troubles  broke 
oat  in  Languedoc,  and  M.  do  Montmo- 
rency was  called  upon  to  play  an  import' 
ant  part.  These  troubles  had  their  origin 
in  a  marriage.  The  lady  of  Privaa,  a  Pro- 
testant town,  where  mass  had  not  been 
Ecrformed  for  sixty  years,  took  it  into  her 
cad,  although  a  widow,  to  wed  a  Roman 
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Catholic  gentleman,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  the  people,  who  manifested  their  annoy- 
ance in  every  possible  way.  But  previous 
to  this  incident,  which  only  accidentally 
brought  a  latent  irritation  into  open  hos- 
tilities, the  Reformers  of  Beam  had  been 
in  a  state  of  slumbering  insnrrection. 
They  had  been  ordered  by  an  edict  of 
council  to  reestablish  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic worship,  and  to  restore  its  goodr.. 
The  states  of  Beam  protested  against  such 
an  edict,  and  their  resistance  found  an 
echo  throughout  the  south.  It  was  at  the 
moment  when  the  war  of  Thirty  Years 
was  breaking  out  in  Germany,  and  the 
]  same  spark  bad  lighted  up  the  two  coun- 
tries. France  itself  was  also  otherwise 
■  disturbed  interiorly,  Mary  of  Medicis, 
I  imprisoned  at  Blois,  had  made  her  escape, 
and  a  levy  of  bucklers  had  ensued.  The 
position  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mont- 
morency were  placed  in  was  a  painful  one. 
They  loved  and  grieved  for  the  Queen  who 
had  united  them,  but  their  fidelity  to  the 
King  did  not  on  this  occasion  permit  tlicm 
to  waver.  Reason  and  loyalty  came  to 
calm  down  the  impulse  of  feeling. 

These  sentiments  were  perhaps  further 
upheld  by  the  presence  of  Louis  XIII., 
who  came  in  person  to  the  south  to  rees- 
tablish the  Roman  Catholic  worship.  The 
King  laid  siege  at  the  onset  to  Montauban, 
which  was,  alter  La  Ilochelle,  the  atroug- 
i;st  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants, 
Montmorency  raised  a  brigade  at  his  own 
expense,  formed  it  into  regiments,  and  ef- 
fected a  junction  with  the  King,  reducing 
on  his  way  the  fortress  of  Val,  where  a 
cannon-ball  carried  off  the  feathers  from 
kis  bat.  At  Montauban  he  took  the  most 
exposed  and  perilous  position,  but  plague 
hroko  out  in  the  besieging  army;  the 
Duke  himself  was  struck  down,  and  the 
Duchoss  had  to  hasten  to  bis  bedside, 
from  which  ho  did  not  rise  for  weeka. 
The  siege  was  in  consequence  raised,  and 
the  Duke,  on  hia  recovery,  went  to  Ton- 
louse,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Languedoc. 

The  Protestant  cause  had  lost  many 
gallant  leaders,  more  especially  Lesdi- 
guieres,  Caumont  la  Force,  and  Chatillon ; 
but  there  remained  to  it  the  Duke  of 
Rohan,  with  whom  De  Montmorency 
could  not  for  a  moment  bear  comparison. 
The  latter  was  a  brave,  ohivalrooa,  rash, 
and  fi>olhardy  captain;  the  former,  a 
clever,  thoughtful,  pmfound,  and  valiant 
leader.    De  Rohan  at  this  time  held  the 
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(Jovcnnes.    Tlie  King  laid  siege  to  Mont- 1  a-muck,  and  which  conriflts  in  exhilutmg 
pellicr,  where  3Iontniorcncy  joined  him  { naked  swords  to  those  who  can  not  under- 
with  his  reinforcements.    Here,  by  an  act    stand  any  other  hints.    Our  author  tells 
of  rashness  characteristic  of  one  so  pre- .  us,  however,  that — 
eminently  heedless,  he  received  two  dan- } 

gerous  wounds,  and  would,  if  we  are  to  i  ^'Nothing  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  kiD^ 
b?lieve  Simon  du  Cros,  (  Vie  du  iJnc  de  \  dom,  as  woU  as  abroad,  but  of  this  prodigloiis 
Montrnorenry^  p.  87-89,)  have  been  kill-  !  feat  of  arms.    Nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  yet 

cd,  had  it  not  been  for  D'Argenconrt,  who  i  ^^  ^^  •  ^^  utS^  iJt'K  L'SV  ^ 
commanded   the   l>rotestarit   sortie,  and  j^^^^^P^^^ 

who  knew  him  and  Siived  his  hfe.  Once  i  j^g  himself  as  chief  on  strangers,  forcing  nrid 
more  the  poor  suftermg  wife  was  called  to  j  Protestants  to  fight  against  their  faith— all  this 
the  disabled  warrior-s  bedsile,  and  luckily    was  scarcely  credible.    He  became  the  idol  of 


a  tru<;e  was  at  the  same  time  brought 
a'oout  amoncf  the  reliixious  belligerents. 


gentlemen,  the  people,  and  the  army;  every 
where  the  shouts  greeted  him  of '  Tive  le  grand 


After  a  brief  inteiVal  of  peaceT  however,  Montmorency !'.    Nevcrthel^    as    perfect    a 

the  oppressed  Protestants  took  up  arms  ^''^^^V^JfyT^  *:!.^°?V*^i^ 

•     i-«  ^u   !•     Lj     •  '^  _A  tune  of  obtammg  so  great  a  reputation;  the 

again,  Catholic  Spain  giving  its  support  prestipeof  his  name  has  been  eflacid— the  ihrn- 


to  Rohan,  whose  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Soubise,  issuing  forth  from  La  Rochelle, 
captured  the  royal  fleet  in  Port  Louis. 
Richelieu  sought  a  remedy  to  this  despe- 
rate state  of  aflairs  by  bribing  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  to  send  a  fleet  against  their 
co-religionaries.  De  Montmorency,  who 
held  the  appointment  of  Admiral  of  France 
as  well  as  that  of  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Languedoc,  is  described  as 
taking  on  this  occasion  a  very  extraordi- 


rable  fact  which  we  have  narrated  has  been  for- 
gotten. It  may  be  said  that  Richelieu  suooeed- 
ed  in  decapitating  even  his  giory.** 

De  Montmorency  having  provided  finr 
the  safety  of  his  conquests,  joined  the 
court  at  Saint  Germam,  where  he  was 
coolly  received.  Richelieu  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  prevent  a  man  al- 
ready so  popular  becoming  still  more  ao. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Admiral  urged  upon 


iiarj'  step.     Not  a  single  ship  remaining  I  the  King  that  La  Rochelle,  blockaded  by 


to  the  King  of  France,  he  threw  himselfi 
with  six  other  gentlemen,  into  a  fishing- 
boat,  and  in  it  sought  out  during  four 
stormy  days  the  Dutch  fleet.  Charming 
the  Protestant  captains,  who  had  hitherto 
held  aloof  from  active  hostilities,  by  his 
"  military  graces  and  heroic  fascination," 
he  induced  them  —  reinforced  by  a  few 
English  ships — to  give  Soubise  battle,  and 
that  with  such  success  that  the  islands  of 
Re  and  Olcron,  on  which  the  defense  of 
La  Rochelle  mainly  depended,  were  forced 
to  surrender.  The  first  incidents  of  this 
achievement  are  not  alluded  to  by  other 
historians,  and  may,  in  their  details,  be 
justly  considered  as  a[)Ocryj)hal  as  the 
other  statement  of  a  contemporary,  that 
in  the  engagement  the  Dutch  Admiral, 
Iloustain,  and  the  other  captains  who 
were  near  him, "  were  rather  his  admirere 
than  his  counselors,  and  admitted  that 
the  men  whom  God  destines  for  extraor- 
dinary deeds,  come  into  the  world  with  all 
the  knowledge  and  virtues  necessary  to 
their  accomplishment."  Wliat  Montmo- 
rencv  did,  is  perhaps  more  characteris- 
tically depicted,  when  it  is  said  that  he 
had  the  signal  made  which  it  is  custom- 
ary to  practice  when  the  admiral  runs 


the  fleet  and  deprived  of  the  iaUuids 
whence  it  drew  its  subsistence,  conld  no 
longer  resist  for  any  length  of  timei  IS- 
cheTieu  was  resolved  that  so  great  an  ac- 
cession of  honor  should  not  accrue  to  the 
Duke.  The  IVIinistcr  would  not  even  grant 
to  the  victor  the  government  of  Re,  and 
he  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  tide  of 
Admiral.  The  policy  of  Richelien,  to 
whom  the  Bourbons  were  so  much  indebt- 
ed, was  to  subdue  a  vassal  and  too  power- 
ful nobility  to  greater  dependence  on  the 
crown. 

De  Montmorency  was  indemnified  in 
part  for  the  ingratitude  of  the  court  by 
his  reception  m  Languedoc  There  tm 
the  people,  who  appreciated  heroic  deeds 
better  than  the  policy  of  the  stateanuuB, 
gave  to  him  a  tnumphal  reception.  But 
grievances  of  a  diflerent  character  await- 
ed him  there.  The  health  of  the  DuoheM 
had  broken  down  under  so  many  trials, 
and  when  the  Duke  arrived  at  his  ch&teaa 
of  Beaucaire,  he  found  her  almost  dying. 
M.  de  Montmorency's  return  and  pr^ 
sence,  however,  worked  wonderSiand die 
in  part  regained  her  health.  She  had 
been  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weakneai 
by  anxiety  for  his  welfiire,  that  her  atomaob 
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refused  aH  food.  The  Duke,  it  is  said,  in- 
vented every  d«y  some  new  disb  to  tempt 
ber  appetite;  imd  be  carried  bis  attention 
BO  far  as  to  dress  himself  as  a  fisherman, 
nnd  bring  her  back  a  fish  that  be  bad 
caught,  still  hanging  from  the  hook. 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time  which 
seema  to  have  been  one  ainonget  many 
that  gradually  undermined  the  loyalty  of 
the  chivalrous  Montmorency.  Hia  rela- 
tive Francois  de  Montmorency,  Comte  de 
Boutteville,  was  condemned  to  death  and 
executed  for  a  duel  fought  in  public  on  the 
Place  Royale,  Edicts  had  certainly  been 
issued  against  duelling,  but  no  one  had  as 
yet  been  made  to  sufl'er  the  last  penalty 
of  the  law  for  having  been  engaged  in 
such.  The  Duke  of  ])[ontmorcncy  was 
bonce  persuaded  that  it  n-as  against  bis 
house  that  this  great  severity  was  direct- 
ed. Yet  did  he  not  fful  in  his  allegiance, 
although  tampered  with  by  Rohan  when 
the  Protestants,  abetted  by  the  English, 
once  more  rose  up  in  revolt.  lie  even 
levied  troops  in  order  to  uitercept  Rohan, 
a  that  leader  projected  an  assault 
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(he  Boul  escapes  fh>m  its  terrestrial  prison — 
^[ont]no^cncy  and  the  M&rqaia  de  Fortes,  bia 

leUtife,  swore,  that  whichever  of  the  two 
t-bould  die  first,  he  should  come  and  bid  rare- 
well  to  the  other.  A  short  time  afterwards,  the 
.\raTquiB  was  struck  witli  a  musket-sliot  before 
IMvss  and  killed  on  the  spot.  Montmorency, 
L'Xhuusted  with  work  in  the  trenches,  had  just 
[.■one  to  sleep  in  his  tent,  when  he  awoke  sur- 
[iriscd,  and  heard,  he  ^aid,  quite  distinctly,  the 
^■oico  of  his  friend  bidding  him  a  sorrowful  fare^ 
well.  He  thought  it  was  only  a  dream,  the  re- 
sult of  a  disturbed  imogiuntion,  and  he  oncu 
loore  resipied  himself  to  sleep,  but  the  same 
I'oice  nmde  itself  heard,  and  wuke  him  up  again, 
lie  then  arose,  overcome  with  anxiety,  and  he 
dispatched  a  horseman  to  the  quarter  where  the 
Marquis  bad  tho  command.  But  at  that  very 
iQoment  an  officer  from  the  King  came  into  his 
lent  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Harquis.  The 
Duke  used  often  to  rektc  this  strange  udventure, 
\Tith  which  his  mind  continued  to  be  occupied 
lor  B.  long  time  aftur," 

No  sooner  did  the  Protestant  cause 
suffer  a  decisive  blow  by  the  fitll  of  La 
liochelle,  than  ilicheiien  j-eraovcd  ihe  ilcid 
iif  battle  to  its  traditional  country — the 
north  of  Italy — where  the  cisalpine  : 


theKing's  troops,  at  that  time  laying  siege  transalpine  nations  —  mainly  represented 
to  La  Rochelle.  For  this,  however,  he  '  l)y  Fi-anco  and  Austria — have  from  all 
only  received  blame,  as  he  hiid  acted  with-  j  times  decided  their  bickerings  by  force  of 
out  having  received  orders,  and  he  waf  ,  .irnis,  Richelieu  himself  look  the  com- 
removed  from  hia  command  of  the  army  i  maud  of  the  French,  with  three  maishais 
of  Languedoc,  and  was  replaced  by  the  '.  .jf  France  as  his  lieutenants.  The  fhmoua 
Prince  of  Conde.  The  state  of  parties  i  ^pinosa  commanded  in  the  Milanais. 
may  be  best  judged  of  at  such  an  Mtoch  Jlontmorency  was  in  disgrace.  He  bud 
by  the  words  of  Bassompicrre :  " Tons  in  the  excitementof  his  trinmphsdeclared 
verrez  quo  nous  serons  aaacz  fous  pour  liimself  to  be  tho  Queen's  chevalier,  imd 
prendre  La  Rochelle  I"  It  was,  in  fact,  bad  thereby  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
the  interest  of  the  great  feudal  lords  to  King ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  serving 
leave  government  wUh  such  embarrass- 1  ;is  a  volunteer  in  the  new  campaign,  ac- 
menis  in  its  hands ;  the  weakness  of  th^  i  companied  by  the  ilite  of  the  south.  As 
state  constituted  their  strength.  I  to  poor  Madame  de  Montmorency,  she 

Montmorency  did  not,  Iiowevcr,  ceasf  ;  lay  prostrated  by  her  husband's  reckless 
to  wage  war  against  tlie  Protestants  be-  life  at  the  Cbdteau  de  la  Grange,  near 
cause  he  bad  been  succeeded  in  tho  chief'  Pezenas. 

command  by  Condo  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  RicheHcu,  so  astute  as  a  statesman,  was 
pursued  hostilities  with  greater  activity  i  not  quite  so  good  a  soidicr,  and  he  mnn- 
and  still  more  remarkable  success,  havmj; ,  aged  so  badly,  that  Louis  XIII.  felt  him- 
enccessively  reduced  the  chateaux  of  Clio-  gelf  obliged  to  give  a  command  to  Mont- 
meyras,  Du  Ponzin,  De  Mirabel,  and  morency,  and  the  victory  of  Veillane, 
others.  In  the  midst  of  these  warlike  |  followed  by  tho  capture  of  Saluces,  once 
operations  an  incident  of  a  different  kinO  |  more  placed  the  Duke  in  the  ascendant, 
occurred  :  |  Unfortunately,  the  plagne  raged  amongst 

I  the  troops  ;  the  King  himself  had  contrnct- 

"  Since  the  death  of  hia  beloved  cousin  Boutte-  i  ^d  a  bad  fever  in  Savov,  and  leaving  the 
villo,  the  Duke  had  been  given  to  serious  con-    command  to  D'Effiat,  'Montmorency  hur- 

=*C'edut.o.;\Se"mSurirfL^L^^^^^ 

a  future  destiny.  One  evening  that  he  was  difc-  »'"ch,  and  at  this  onsis,  to  hia  infinite 
cussing  these  subjects  with  bis  friends— mor«  credit,  extended  his  influence  and  power 
porticahu'ly  in  nference  to  the  moineat  when  |  to  protect  his  iuvfltente  enemy,  the  Car- 
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dinal,  who,  without  such,  would,  in  case 
of  the  King's  death,  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  fury  of  the  nobles.  Louis,  how- 
ever, recovered,  and  Richelieu  regained 
his  old  position,  in  what  has  been  termed 
the  famous  "  Journee  des  Dupes."  As  to 
Montmorency,  at  this  turn  in  the  state  of 
affairs  he  went  to  the  south,  taking  his 
wife  on  the  way,  who  was  still  an  invalid, 
to  the  waters  of  Balaruc.  On  the  return 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  to  Paris,  the 
winter  was  passed  in  fetes  held  in  com- 
memoration of  Richelieu's  restoration  to 
power ;  and  none  surpassed  in  brilliancy 
those  given  at  the  Hotel  de  Montmorency. 
As  the  poet  Theophile  had  sung  "La 
Maison  de  Sylvie"  (the  Duchess  under  the 
name  of  Sylvia,  at  Chantilly,)  so  now 
Mai  ret  had  to  tune  his  lyre  in  praise  of 
"Alcide  et  Sylvie." 

With  summer,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  re- 
turned to  Chantilly,  which  both  took  equal 
delight  in  embellishing.  The  Duchess  had 
now  a  moment's  enjoyment  of  life  in  the 
company  of  her  husband. 

"  The  Duke  talked  of  resting  there  awhile,  and 
of  withdrawing  from  the  court  and  active  life  in 
this  calm  and  delicious  retreat     He  also  had 
extensive  repairs  carried  on  at  the  U^l  de 
Montmorency.     He  appointed  governors  to  the 
different  towns  of  Languedoc,  to  preserve  order 
during  his  absence,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
promise  the  Duchess  that  his  longest  journeys 
would  for  the  future  be  from  Paris  to  Chantily. 
When  she  was  languishing  in  expectation  of  his 
presence,  her  chief  happiness  consisted  in  pre- 
paring for   his  return  those  magnificent  gar- 
ments, w^hich  he  wore  with  so  much  grace  and 
so  great  an  air ;  doublets  of  Spanish  cloth  or  of 
velvet  with  open  sleeves,  the  long  feathers  that 
decorated  his  hat  of  felt,  the  scarfs  with  em- 
broidered devices,  and  collars  of  Flanders  lace, 
not  to  mention  the  fine  lace  that  also  trimmed 
the  top  of  his  boots.     Indifferent  in  the  matter 
of  her  own  adornment,  she  had  taken  the  finest 
diamonds  from  her  jewel-case  in  order  to  deco- 
rate with  them  the  order  of  marshal     As  to  the 
suit  of  armor — which  bore  the  marks  of  many 
a  combat — the  hcmlet  and  its  plume,  the  breast- 
plate, the  brassets  or  arm-pieces,  and  the  gaunt- 
lets, they  now  hung  up  in  the  guard-room,  and 
the  Ducncss  hoped  to  see  them  remain  their  for 
a  long  time.     She  gave  herself  up  to  these  de- 
lightful dreams  with  a  joy  that  almost  savored 
of  intoxication  ;  but  events  soon  occurred  which 
called  the  Duke  away." 

The  province  of  Languedoc,  although 
attac^hed  to  the  crown  for  near  four  cen- 
turies, still  preserved  its  privileges,  its 
local  franchis3S  and  an  adminstration 
almost  independent  of  the  state;    Such  a  | 


condition  of  things  ill  assorted  with  the 
ideas  of  Richelieu,  and  he  issued  a  royal 
edict  suppressing  these  privileges;  the 
consequence  of  which,  in  a  country  scarce- 
ly yet  settled  down  from  a  war  of  religion, 
was  the  revival  of  animosities  and  insorreo- 
tion.  Montmorency  was  called  upon  at 
such  a  crisis  to  preserve  order  in  his 
government.  He  accordingly  went  to  Lan- 
guedoc, but  in  a  state  of  great  personal  irri- 
tation against  both  the  Ein^  and  his  Minis- 
ter. The  former  had  banished  him  awhile 
from  court  on  account  of  a  dnel  he  had 
fought  with  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse^  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  Ch&teau  de  Monceaax, 
whilst  Richelieu  had  shielded  theDoke 
from  the  King's  justice  ;  his  own  preroga- 
tives were  also  affected  by  the  propomd 
subversion  of  the  old  order  of  thines  in 
his  province ;  and,  worse  than  all,  Ridie> 
lieu  set  his  old  rival,  D'Effiat,  to  annoy 
him  by  large  pecuniary  demands  on  ac* 
count  of  his  government. 

It  was  at  a  moment  when  so  many 
grievances  had  combined  to  irritate  the 
Dtike  against  the  King  and  his  hanghty 
minister,  that  Gaston,  the  King's  broUier, 
for  a  third  time  left  the  country,  and  join- 
ing the  Spainards,  at  that  time  in  the  Low 
Countries,  launched  a  violent  manifiesto 
against  the  Cardinal.    He  at  the  same 
time    dispatched  an  emissary,  the  Abbi 
d'Elbene,  to  the  Duke  of  Montmorency. 
The  C)uke  hesitated  for  a  lon^  time  he- 
fore  ne  cast  the  die  in  allying  his  fortunes 
to  those  of  Gaston  ;  but  when  the  latter, 
defeated  in  Lorraine,  and  driven  by  La 
Force  and  Schomberg  out  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Bourbonnais,  sought  refuge  in 
Languedoc,  the  chivalrous  Montmorency 
armed  in  his  favor,  and  got  the  states  to 
join  in  the  rebellion.    Tho  insurrection, 
however,    confined    to    Languedoc    and 
placed  between  two  armies,  did  not  un- 
brace all  the  towns :  Montmorency  fiuled 
before  the  most  important ;  Montpellieri 
Nlmes,  Beaucaire,   Narbonne,  beM  oat 
for  the  King.    The  gallant  De  I'Estrange 
had  been  captured  in  the  Cevennes,  and 
decapitated.  Discord  reigned  in  the  camp 
of  Gaston,  and  the  Duke  attempted  to 
negotiate  with  Richelieu.    The  Minister 
had,  however,  now  caught  his  powerfol 
enemy  in  a  trap,  and  was  not  the  man  to 
let  him  escape.     The  Duke  of  Montmo- 
rency was  in  open  rebellion,  and  he  would 
hold  no  compromise  with  him.    Nothing 
remained,  then,  but  to  fight.    The  deoiiiTe 
contest  took   place  near  Castdiumdsiy. 
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Montmorency     rushed  madly   into     the  his  long  moustaches,  handing  them  over  to  a 

ranks   of  Schomberg's    close   battalions,  pnest  to  be  burnt  as  a  last  vanity  of  this  world. 

and  his  horse  tallmg  and  himself  wounded,  "  ^^  Cop^^t  1«  C^^fl"*  then  present^  him- 

he  lay  in   his  hea^y  armor  incapable  of  r/i^^l^VS^p-^^^^^^                ^^l^.Z 

raismg  himself,  and  unsupported  by*  the  j^^et,  and  he  now  cast  over  his  shoulders  a 

troops  of  Gaston.     On  bemg  at  length  soldier's  cloak  of  coarse  clotL    He  was  first 

carried  away  a  prisoner  to  the  Marshal's  led  to  the  chapel  to  hear  the  verdict.     '  I  thank 

tent,   and  his   armor   removed  —  for    he  you/  he  said  to  the  magistrates ;  *  I  pray  you 

was  nearly  suffocated  by  the  blood  that  assure  all  those  of  your  company  that  I  hold 

flowed  alike  from  his  mouth  and  wounds  t^»8  verdict  of  the  King's  justice  as  a  manifesta- 

— the  portrait  of  Anne  of  Austria  was  tion  of  G^  s  clemency.     He  was  then  hajided 

-        ,  ^^^     I.   J  a.     V              r,        X.        1  *  over  to  the  grand  provost     The  verdict  ordered 

found  att^hed  to  his  arm  by  a  bracelet  ^j^^^  ^y^^  ex^ution  should  be  carried  out  on  the 

of  diamonds.    Montmorency  had  received  pi^ce  do  Salin  ;  but,  whether  out  of  considera- 

seventeen  wounds,  five  balls  had  remain-  tion  for  the  Duke,  or  for  motives  of  prudence, 

ed  in  his  body,  and  one  had  nearly  severed  seeing  the  excitement  that  prevailed,  the  King 

his  throat.     He  was  not  expected  to  live,  allowed  the  scaffold  to  be  erected  in  £he  interior 

and  he  was   removed  by  the  troops  to  court  of  the  Capitole.    This  court,  of  limited 

Caatelnaudary  on  a  ladder  covered  with  dimensions  was  filled  with  soldiers,  charged  to 

cloaks,  the  bearers  weeping  as  if  they  had  S{Penntend  the  preparations  for  the  execution^ 

K*Kfaa.o,  vuc  yc<.*cio  w^c^iug  ««» **  ^'"v.j    «v*  Tho  meu  of  justico  aud  the  *capitouls'  occupied 

been  attendmg  a  funeral.     Thence  he  was  ^he  windows  around,  dressed  in  their  ceremo- 

taken  m  a  litter,  against  the  protestations  nial  red  cloaks.    There  was  a  sUtue  of  Henri 

of  his  surgeon,  to  the  Chateau  de  Lectoure.  IV.  in  the  court  which  rose  to  the  same  hight 

Richelieu,  who  had  arrived  with  the  King  as  the  scaffold — that  is  to  sav,  to  the  hight  of 

at  Lyons,  dreaded  nothing  so  much    as  ^he  first  story— and  the  Duke,  remaining  on 

that  his  prisoner  should  be  carried  away  Ji|»  entrance  with  his  eves  fixed  on  the  statue, 

A.r^r«  uiJ^     TJ^  ^«- «««.v«,.;„«K;fl  »«ofl*r^»»-  the  minister  in  attendance  asked  him  if  he 

from  him.     He  was  preparing  hi5  master's  ^jghed  for  any  thing  ?  *  No,  father,' he  replied ; 

mind  for  a  tragic  conclusion  to  the  affau-,  .  j  ^^  j^j.^^^  ^^  ^g^  g^atu^  of  H^nri  iV. ;  he 

and   no  argument  that  he  used  was  so  ^as  a  great  and  generous  prince;  I  had  the 

strong  as  that  unfortunate  discovery  of  honor  to  be  his  gadson.'    He  was  advancing 

the  portrait.     Yet  was  the  Cardinal  him-  towards  the  scaffold  when  a  last  attempt  to  save 

self  more  jealous  than  the  King,  for  he  also  bis  life  was  made :  the  lieutenant  of  the  guards, 

had   aspired   to   the  favors   of   Anne  of  De  Launay,  once  more  wended  his  way  to  the 

Austria  palace.     In  the  interval  the  Marshal-duke  sat 

A.i         ^  ^      _r  I   J    «_  J  4^1      •  down  on  a  bench  in  the  court  near  a  balus- 

council  was  assembled    and  the  m-  ^^^^  ^^^  conversed  in  a  low  voice  with  his 

quiry  was  so  long  that  de  Montmorency  confessor.    His  last  words  were :  '  What  do  I 

had   got    sufficiently   well   to  rise  up  to  feel  within  myself,  father  ?    I  can  assure  you 

receive  the  Marquis  de  Breze,  broth er-in-  before  God,  to  whom  I  am  about  to  answer, 

law   of    Cardinal    Richelieu,   when   that  that  I  never  went  to  a  ball,  nor  to  a  feast,  nor  to 

gentlemen  came  to  remove  him  to  Tou-  battle,  with  greater  satisfaction  than  I  go  to 

louse.     He  was  perfectly  prepafed  for  his  ^i®-  .  Promise  me,  father,   that  you  will  say 

fate  ;  he  knew  that  to  be  put  on  trial  was  rutj"!!  ^'if,^^^^^^^ 

.'.^^                 J         *..        .j.i  there  IS  some  vanity  in  It,  wnicn  tnere  IS  not :  1 

equivalent  to  a  condemnation  to  death,  ^^ly  mention  it  to  you  for  my  comfort  and  Ibr 

He  was  conducted  through  the  streets  of  yours.' 

Toulouse  in  a  close  carriage,  surrounded  »*  After  a  moment  of  terrible  anxiety  for  nil 

by  mousquctaircs  on  foot  and  on  horse,  present,  the  messenger  reappeared,  and  it  was 

with  a  double  row  of  Swiss,  besides  eight  seen  on  his  face  that  there  was  nothing  to  hope 

squadrons  of  Ught  horse.     The  interven-  ^r.    The  execuUoner  had  then  »main  levee,' 

tion  of  the  most  of  the  nobility  of  the  ^^J^^  ^^^«  w;alked  with  a  firm  step  to  tlie 

A           r           i^uiTi«Ti^ij  scaffold.     He  assisted  the  executioner  in  baring 

country— of  even  Charies  I.  of  England-  j^.^   ^^^   ^^^  shoulders,  and  presented  hil 

was   ot   no  avail.     His  enemies  were  to  naked  arms  to  be  tied;  he  begged  one  of  the 

powerful,  and  too  deeply  bent  on  his  ruin,  priests  on  his  ascent  to  see  that  his  head  did 

not  bound  off  to  the  ground,  but  to  prevent  ita 

**The  day  of  his  execution,  the  80th  of  October,  doing  so  if  it  was  possible ;  his  friends  say  that 

the  Marshal  woke  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn-  nothing  horrified  him  so  much  as  to  see  the 

ing  after  a  quiet  night's  rest     His  surgeon  head  of  a  person  roll  from  off  the  scaffold, 

presented  himself  as  usual  to  dress  his  wounds.  Once  upon  the  scaffold,  he  kneeled  down,  made 

*The    hour  is  come,'    he  said,     *to  cure  all  no  further  observation,  but  kissing  the  crucifix, 

these  wounds  by  one.'      He  look  the  scissors  and  recommending  himself  to  the  prayers  of 

out  of  the  surgeon's  hands,  and  himself  cut  off  the  ministers,  he  placed  his  head  on  the  block. 
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But  finding  this  too  low  and  badly  fixed,  he 
rose  up  again,  and  assumed  another  position. 
A  groan  of  pain  that  he  uttered,  drawn  from 
him  by  the  wound  in  his  throat,  staid  the 
arm  of  the  executioner.  He  called  out  to  him 
not  to  strike,  and  then  he  rose  again  and  tried 
another  position.  This  time  he  stretched  out 
his  arms,  and,  recommending  his  soul,  his  head 
fell  near  the  block,  as  he  had  wished.  His 
blood  spurted  out  upon  the  statue  of  Henri  IV., 
and  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  left  its  traces 
there  for  a  long  time  afterwards." 

All  this  time  the  unfortunate  Duchess 
could  Qot  approach  her  husband.  Struck 
down  by  sickness  at  Bcziers,  when  she 
was  first  informed  of  his  having  been 
made  prisoner,  slie  fainted  away.  When 
she  came  to  herself,  she  at  once  sent  off, 
ill  as  she  was,  her  own  medical  man  and 
her  squire  to  bring  back  intelligence  as  to 
how  lie  was.  They  found  him  at  Ville- 
franche,  and  the  wounded  man  said  to 
the  squire :  "  Tell  my  wife  the  number 
and  size  of  the  wounds  you  have  seen, 
and  then  assure  her  that  that  which  I 
liave  made  in  her  heart  is  far  more  pain- 
ful to  mo  than  all  the  others." 

Madame  de  Montmorency,  although  so 
reduced  by  care  and  sickness,  roused  her- 
self, and  made  desperate  efforts  to  save 
lier  husband.  She  wrote  to  all  his  rela- 
tions, persuaded  Gaston  not  to  go  over  to 
Spain,  caused  many  fortresses  that  were 
in  the  hands  of  her  fi-icnds  to  be  given  up 
to  the  King,  and  asked  permission  to 
throw  herself  at  his  Majesty's  feet ;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain.  After  the  fearful  tragedy 
had  been  enacted,  commissioners  present- 
ed themselves  at  the  Chateau  de  la 
Grange  to  seize  her  goods,  and  to  order 
her  to  quit  Languedoc  for  Moulins,  La 
Fere,  or  Montargis.  She  offered  no  re- 
sistance, nay,  was  totally  indifferent  to 
the  act  of  spoliation  and  as  to  where  she 
was  to  go ;  she  said  to  Moulins  to  be  near 
her  husband's  remains.  She  was  so  ill 
that  she  had  to  travel  by  short  journeys, 
and  so  poor  that  she  had  to  sell  her  car- 
riage horses  to  enable  her  to  finish  her 
journey. 

Ail  she  wished  for  was  death  as  a  relief 
to  her  sufferings.  She  was  imprisoned  at 
first  in  an  old  feudal  castle  that  was  fall- 
ing into  rums.  One  day  she  saw  a  snake 
come  forth  from  a  crevice  in  the  walls  of 
her  room,  and  glide  towards  her.  A 
sudden  gladness  filled  her  soul ;  she  held 


out  her  arm  towards  it,  but  an  attendant 
coming  in  at  the  time  frightened  the  rep- 
tile, which  fled  away,  the  Duchess  watcn- 
ing  it  with  a  look  oi  grievous  despair. 

A^er  two  years*  captivity,  she  was  al- 
lowed to  retire  from  the  world  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Visitation  at  Monlins,  where 
we  found  her  at  the  conmiencement  of 
this  article.  Here  she  devoted  what  re- 
mained to  her  of  her  worldly  goods  to 
enlarging  and  improving  the  conveD^ 
and  to  the  construction  of  a  monnment 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  She  re- 
ceived visits  from  Louis  XIII.  and  Gas- 
ton, and  afterwards  from  Louis  XIV., 
from  the  widow  of  Charles  L,  and  from 
Christina  of  Sweden.  She  lived  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  the  implacable  enemy  of 
her  husband — Cardinal  Richelieu — and 
she  ultimately  sank  into  an  eternal  rest  in 
perfect  odor  of  sanctity.  "  Of  all  womeo,^ 
says  her  biographer,  ^'  who  have  earned 
celebrity  by  tlioir  devotion  and  love,  none 
can  surpass  the  widow  of  Montmorency ; 
her  virtue  had  no  shady  side,  and  was 
entombed  in  her  perfection." 

Sketches  like  these  of  a  by-gone  epoch 
and  of  an  extinguished  race  of  men  and 
women,  are  not  without  their  utility  as 
well  as  their  picturesque  and  romantic  in- 
terest. M.  de  Montmorency,  among  the 
last  of  the  great  feudal  vassals  of  the 
crown,  was  not  the  last  of  those  who 
represented  the  ^^  esprit  genUlhomme  ** 
of  a  past  generation,  but  he  was  among 
the  last  with  whom,  despite  his  faults  and 
errors,  which  were  as  much  those  of  the 
times  he  lived  in  as  his  own,  that  ohivst 
rous  spirit  attained  its  highest  perfectioB« 
Without  going  so  fiir  as  a  Capefigue,  who 
would  have  us  ever  regret  the  loss  of  the 
gallaftt  gentleman  who  would  go  to  battle 
in  laced  frills  and  scented  kerdueis,  still 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  they  were 
a  far  more  cultivated,  more  delicate^nind^ 
ed,  and  high-principled  race  than  their 
descendants — the  Montmorencva,  the  Lh 
ancourts,  the  Perigords,  the  La&yettes, 
the  Noailles,  the  Rochambeaus,  and  the 
Birons,  who  scratched  their  very  esout* 
cheous  in  times  of  revolntion,  adopted 
their  family  cognomens,  Bouchard^  Mot- 
tier,  and  Guy,  and  ^'  committed  a  stu^ 
suicide  which  did  not  even  profit  to  their 
pride."  • 
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THE      IMPROVISATRICE;* 


OR,    THE    ITALIAN    BANDIT'S    BEAUTIFUL    DAUGHTER 


The  Italian  tourist  of  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century  doubtless  still  preserves  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  predatory  habits 
fEimiliar  to  some  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  classic  Italy,  and  of  the  time  when  it 
was  an  act  of  heroism,  if  not  of  insane 
fbolhardiness,  to'  travel  without  a  strong 
escort  through  many  of  its  loveliest 
scenes. 

Not  alone  in  Southern  Italy,  in  the  ill- 
governed  States  of  the  Church,  and 
among  the  lawless  semi-barbarians  of  Ca- 
labria ;  not  alone  amidst  the  deep  solitudes 
of  the  Apennines,  but  even  whei*e  civiliza- 
tion was  more  dominant,  and  where  se- 
curity should  have  been  better  established, 
had  rapine  fixed  its  strongholds.  In  the 
Venetian  territories,  at  no  very  great  dis- 
tance from  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
Lago  di  Garda,  a  troop  of  brigands  had 
established  their  head-quarters,  having 
.  found  a  safe  retreat  amidst  that  chain  of 
the  Alps  which  terminates  near  Chiusa. 
By  these  bandits  many  an  unsuspecting 
traveler  was  adroitly  eased  of  his  lug- 
gapre ;  and  in  some  cases,  especially  if  the 
robbers  met  with  ineffectual  resistance, 
scenes  of  violence  were  enacted.  Yet  a 
kind  of  wild  generosity,  a  degree  of  oour- 

•  "  We  should  convey  an  exceedingly  imperfect 
idea  of  the  poetry  of  Italy,  did  we  omit  to  say  a  few 
words  of  the  Improviaaioru  Their  talent,  their  in- 
spiration, and  the  enthusiasm  which  they  excite,  are 
all  most  illustrative  of  the  national  character.  In 
them  we  perceive  how  truly  poetry  is  the  immediate 
language  of  the  soul,  and  the  imagination.  .  .  .  The 
talent  of  an  improviaatore  is  the  gift  of  nature,  and 
a  talent  which  has  frequently  no  relation  to  the  other 
faculties.  The  improvisatoro  generally  begs  from 
the  audience  a  subject  for  his  verse.  After  having 
been  informed  of  this,  subject,  he  remains  a  moment 
in  meditation,  to  view  it  in  its  different  lights,  and  to 
shape  out  the  plan  of  the  little  poem  he  is  about  to 
compose.  His  eyes  wander  around,  his  features 
glow,  and  he  struggles  with  the  spirit  which  seems 
to  animate  him." — Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
By  J.  C.  L.  SmONDB  de  Sismondi. 


teous  bearing,  not  unfrequently  character- 
ized these  daring  outlaws;  and  rumor 
said,  that  this  shaidow  of  chivalric  conduct 
was  attributable  to  one  of  their  chiefs, 
who  was  infinitely  less  ferocious  than  the 
desperate  gang  over  whom  he  had  found 
the  means  of  acquiring  influence. 

Leonardo,  or  II  Leone — the  Lion,  as  ho 
was  generally  called — ^had  not  always  fol- 
lowed such  degrading  courses.  He  was 
the  younger  son  of  an  Italian  nobleman ; 
he  had  received  a  good  education,  and  he 
had,  at  one  time,  mixed  in  good  society. 
But  his  mind  not  having  been  imbued  with 
those  religious  principles  which  alone  can 
give  strength  to  withstand  the  allurements 
of  vice,  he  fell  into  evil  habits,  gambled 
away  his  small  inheritance,  and,  having 
wound  up  his  reckless  career  by  entering 
into  a  political  conspiracy  against  the 
government,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
neighborhood  of  his  paternal  home,  and 
to  seek  elsewhere  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. It  was  at  this  juncture  that,  in 
a  measure  compelled  by  necessity,  he 
sought  concealment  and  shelter  among 
the  robber-band,  who  eventually  elected 
him  as  one  of  their  leaders ;  for  even  in 
that  wild  community  talents  and  educa- 
tion commanded  respect. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  it  may  be  that  II 
Leone  would  have  pined  to  return  to  ci- 
vilized society,  and  to  exchange  his  almost 
savage  freedom  for  the  unforgotten  ad- 
vantages and  pleasures  which  he  had 
once  enjoyed,  had  not  a  softer  tie  than 
that  of  fealty  to  his  adventurous  com* 

E anions  thrown  its  charm  around  his 
eart.  He  had  seen,  admired,  and,  with 
her  own  consent,  carried  off  and  married 
a  beautiful  peasant  girl ;  and  to  embellish 
her  mountain  dwelling,  to  protect  her 
from  danger,  and  to  cheer  her  solitude, 
now  became  the  principal  objects  of  hi& 
existence,  aitViou^  \i^  ^v\  \i<^\»x<^^Q;^oa^ 
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the  wretched  profession  which  circum- 
stances, or,  as  he  said,  "  fate,"  had  driven 
him  to  foftow. 

But,  as  if  Providence  had  determined 
to  punish  him  for  his  evil  deeds,  the  one 
ewe-lamb,  the  being  whom  he  loved  so 
much,  was  snatched  from  him  by  death, 
and  Leonardo  was  left  with  one  mother- 
less child,  a  lovely  little  girl  of  about 
three  years  of  age.  The  innocent  Ninetta 
was  a  favorite  with  the  whole  rude  com- 
munity; the  rough  men,  the  coarse- 
minded  women,  the  hardy,sun-bumt  child- 
ren, all  loved  her;  and  she  looked  among 
them  like  a  little  cherub  who  had  strayed 
from  her  home  in  the  skies,  or  had  been 
sent  on  a  mission  of  celestial  love  to  mol- 
lify the  iron  hearts  around  her. 

II  Leone  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the 
education  of  his  daughter,  who  proved  to 
be  an  extremely  clever,  intelligent  child. 
He  taught  her  to  read  and  write,  and  to 
play  on  a  guitar,  of  which  one  of  the  ban- 
dits had  robbed  an  imwary  traveler  as  a 
present  for  the  little  favorite.  He  recited 
to  her  passages  from  the  best  poets  of 
Italy  ;  from  I'asso,  Ariosto,  Petrarca,  and 
Metastasio ;  he  related  to  her  anecdotes 
and  incidents  from  the  histories  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  from  the  scarcely  less  stir- 
ring annals  of  the  early  republics  and  petty 
sovereignties  of  her  own  romantic  coun- 
try; but  that  far  more  essential  know- 
ledge which  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  he  did  not  impart  to  her, 
probably  because  he  was  ignorant  of  it 
himself.  Did  the  opening  floweret  then 
grow  up  into  a  noxious  weed  ?  No ; 
happily  it  was  not  so  ordained. 

One  day,  when  Ninetta  was  about  nine 
years  of  age,  she  had  followed  a  pet  goat, 
and  with  this  companion  had  rambled  to  a 
great  distance  beyond  her  accustomed 
haunts ;  uj)  hill  and  down  dale,  from  crag 
to  crag,  the  little  mountaineer  pursued 
her  roving  guide,  till  at  last  a  tract  of 
country  burst  on  her  view  which  she  had 
never  before  beheld,  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment  she  perceived,  by  the  length 
of  her  own  shadow,  that  day  was  on  the 
decline.  The  goat  was  still  skipping  on- 
wards, now  browsing  on  the  short  grass 
which  grew  in  patches  here  and  there, 
now  sniffing  the  mountain  breeze,  and 
bounding  in  joyous  liberty  from  one  pro- 
jecting ledge  of  rock  to  another,  regard- 
less of  the  silver  voice  of  its  young  mis- 
tress, whose  clear,  bell-like  tones,  repeated 


by  the  echo  of  the  bills,  in  vain  called  it 
to  return. 

''  What  shall  I  do  ?"  said  the  little  girl 
to  herself;  ^' it  will  soon  become  dark, 
and  how  am  I  to  find  my  way  home  ?  Ah ! 
naughty  goat,  to  lead  me  so  far !  And 
what  if  there  should  be  wolves  prowlmg 
about !" 

Fear  and  fatigue  overcame  poor  Ni- 
netta, and  she  sank  down  in  hopeless  las- 
situde on  a  mossy  stone.  At  length  a 
thought  struck  her.  *'  I  will  sing — sing 
very  loud — and  perhaps  some  traveler  by 
these  mountain  paths  may  hear  me,  and 
come  to  my  aid.'* 

She  san^  accordingly,  and  her  liquid 
notes,  floatmg  on  the  evening  breeze,  did 
reach  the  ear  of  a  kind-hearted  being,  who 
hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 
The  person  who  heard  her  was  Father 
Anselmo,  a  pious  hermit,  who  had  taken 
up  his  abode  amidst  the  solitude  of  these 
lonely  hilLs.  Ninetta  was  looking  round 
wistfully  to  see  if  she  could  dis<^m  any 
human  creature  approaching,  when  her 
eye  fell  on  the  figure  of  the  hermit,  just 
as  he  emerged  from  a  projecting  rock  near 
her.  His  pale  countenance  and  emaciated 
features,  his  thin,  almost  truisparent 
hand,  and  the  dark-gray  cloak  floatinff 
around  him,  almost  the  hue  of  the  rock 
from  which  he  seemed  to  her  fancy  to 
have  issued,  gave  him  quite  an  unearthly 
appearance,  and,  with  a  cry  of  terror, 
Ninetta  hid  her  face  in  her  lap. 

The  child  had  often  heard,  among  the 
bandits'  wives,  tales  of  ghosts,  and  hob- ' 
goblins,  and  evil  spirits  who  haunted  lone- 
ly spots,  and  one  of  these  immaterial 
beings  she  imagined  the  form  at  her  side 
to  be.  But  Father  Anselmo,  gentlv 
placing  his  hand  on  her  head,  and  with 
Idnd  words  quieting  her  fears,  led  her  to 
his  hermitage,  and  giving  her  some  bread 
and  fruit,  promised  to  show  her  the  way 
towards  her  home. 

"  Rest  here  awhile,  however,"  he  said, 
'^  until  the  moon  rises,  and  then  you  will 
pass  more  safely  across  the  shorter  sheep- 
track,  by  which  I  will  take  you." 

The  hermit  lighted  a  lamp,  for  it  was 
almost  dark  in  the  sort  of  cave  or  reoeM 
in  the  rocks  which  formed  his  cell,  and, 
after  gazing  for  a  few  moments  on  the  in- 
terestmg  countenance  of  the  little  eirl,  he 
be^n  to  question  her  respecting  her  re- 
ligious knowledge.  Alas !  on  this  subject 
crude  and  vague  indeed  were  the  child^ 
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ideas.  She  knew  there  was  a  God  who 
had  made  the  hills  and  lakes,  the  trees  and 
flowers  she  loved  so  much ;  she  had  heard 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  three  or  four 
saints  who  were  patronized  by  the  ban- 
ditti and  their  wives ;  and  she  entertained 
for  a  little  ebony  cross,  which  was  sus- 
pended hj  a  ribbon  round  her  neck,  a 
sort  of  innate  reverence,  because  her 
mother  had  kissed  it  when  dying,  and  be- 
cause she  had  been  told  it  was  a  symbol 
of  something  very  holy ;  but  all  else  was 
chaos  in  her  young  mind.  Father  An- 
selmo  showed  her  a  picture  in  which  the 
infant  Jesus  was  represented,  spoke  to  her 
of  his  mission  to  this  world,  his  career  on 
earth,  and  his  ascension  to  heaven ;  and 
told  her  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  of  the  life  to  come.  Ninetta  listened 
with  wonder  and  delight;  she  drank  in 
eagerly  the  hermit's  words,  and  when,  at 
length,  she  parted  from  her  venerable 
^ide,  who  had  accompanied  her  to  with- 
m  a  short  distance  of  her  home,  she  gladly 
accepted  his  invitation  to  visit  him  again. 
Often  and  often  afterwards  did  she  trip 
over  the  now  familiar  path  to  the  solitary 
abode  of  her  kind  instructor,  nor  did 
Leonardo  forbid  these  visits,  for  the  re- 
treat of  the  aged  hermit  was  well  known 
to  the  bandits,  who  never  thought  of  mo- 
lesting him. 

But  if  Anselmo's  lessons  made  Ninetta 
wiser,  they  also  caused  her  much  anxiety, 
for  the  truth  was  now  apparent  to  her 
that  her  father  and  his  companions  were 
leading  lives  opposed  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  She  grieved  deeply  for  this, 
and  as  she  grew  older  she  became  more 
intensely  solicitous  to  withdraw  her  parent 
from  his  guilty  associates  and  his  own  evil 
courses.  Many  were  the  consultations 
she  held  with  the  benevolent  hermit  on 
this  subject;  but  her  plans  and  wishes 
were  aliKc  vain,  until  a  higher  power  was 
graciously  pleased  to  interpose  on  her  be- 
half. 

One  day  a  terrible  storm  broke  out,  the 
thunder  rolled,  and  the  lightning  glared. 
It  happened  that  II  Leone  was  returning 
from  a  predatory  expedition  with  some  of 
his  band,  when  a  fearful  flash  of  lightning 
struck  himself  and  one  of  his  followers  to 
the  ground.  For  a  few  moments  he  lay, 
as  it  were,  stunned,  and  when  at  length 
he  slowly  arose,  all  was  dark  around  lum. 
He  had  been  struck  blind  by  the  same 
flash  which  had  instantaneously  deprived 
his  companion  of  life. 


I  Of  what  use  could  their  blind  chief  be 
to  the  reckless  banditti?  His  vigor  of 
mind  seemed  to  have  fled  with  his  sight. 
He  was  no  longer  the  boldest  in  planning 
enterprises,  the  most  daring  in  executing 
them ;  and  at  length,  havmg  become  a 
burden  to  his  companions,  he  lent  a  will- 
ing ear  to  his  daughter's  entreaties  that 
they  should  go  to  some  place  where,  by 
her  industry,  she  might  maintain  him  and 
herself.  The  youthtul  and  inexperienced 
Ninetta  little  dreamed  of  the  difficulties 
she  might  have  to  encounter;  but  even 
had  she  known  them,  her  sense  of  duty, 
and  the  energy  of  her  mind,  would  have 
induced  her  to  try  to  overcome  them.  At 
this  period  Father  Anselmo  was  of  much 
use  to  Leonardo  and  his  daughter.  He 
advised  them  to  go  to  Verona,  where 
there  was  but  little  chance  of  Leonardo's 
being  recognized,  especially  as  his  hair, 
since  the  lightning-stroke  which  had  de- 
prived him  of  sight,  had  gradually  but  ra- 
pidly become  gray ;  and  premature,  old 
age  seemed  to  have  crept  alike  over  his 
body  and  his  mind.  For  Ninetta's  sake, 
the  hermit  gave  them  a  letter  to  a  re- 
spectable elderly  female  who  resided  in  the 
suburbs  of  Verona,  and  who  had  been  at 
one  time  a  confidential  servant  in  his  sis- 
ter's family ;  and  as  the  bandits  had  not 
been  so  ungenerous  as  to  let  their  former 
chief  go  from  them  in  a  state  of  destitu* 
tion,  Leonardo  was  able  to  pay  for  their 
humble  lodgings  in  her  quiet  cottage  on 
the  banks  of  the  Adige. 

From  the  good  old  dame  with  whom 
she  now  resided,  Ninetta  speedily  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  those  little 
reminine  arts  so  useftif  in  domestic  life. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood  when  their  store 
should  be  exhausted.  Ninetta  bethought 
her  of  weaving  baskets,  in  which  occupa- 
tion she  could  teach  her  father  to  assist 
her,  and  of  selling  them,  together  with 
flowers,  in  the  streets  of  Verona.  She 
succeeded  beyond  her  utmost  expecta- 
tions. Few  persons  passed  the  beautiful 
flower-girl,  leading  her  blind  ^Either  care- 
fully along,  without  purchasing  a  nosegay 
from  her ;  and  if  at  times  the  flower  trade, 
became  dull,  Ninetta  found  that  to  strike 
a  fQW  chords  on  her  guitar,  and  to  sing 
some  of  her  wild  mountain  airs,  never 
&iled  to  attract  a  crowd  around  her,  and 
to  fill  her  father's  hat  with  small  coins. 
As  she  grew  older  her  genius  ripened, 
and  she  became  notbedako  as  antmpro- 
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visatrice.  She  never,  however,  forgot  the 
lessons  'which  she  had  received  from  her 
friend  the  hermit  Anaeimo  ;  and  it  was 
her  custom,  as  soon  as  she  hud  gathered 
her  flowers  at  early  morn,  to  reptur  to  the 
church  of  San  Giorgio,  generally  accora- 
]>anied  by  her  father,  who  never  seemed 
to  be  happy  away  from  her,  and  there  to 
Spend  some  time  in  devotion  before  com- 
mencing the  business  of  the  day. 

One  morning,  while  she  wna  kneeling 
in  her  acciistoincd  place,  and  deeply  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  a  young  man,  tall  ii 
stature,  and  with  a  noble  countenance,  en 
tercd  the  church.  While  looking  around 
for  the  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  Saint 
(icorgc,  by  Paul  Veronese,  which  adorns 
that  edifice,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  flower- 
girl  and  her  father.  What  picture  could 
bo  finer  ?  The  gray-headed  old  man 
stood  leaning  on  his  stafl^  his  aiglitless 
eyeballs  being  raised  to  heaven ;  while  at 
his  feet  knelt  the  beautiful  and  graceful 
girl,  her  dark  ringlets  escaping  fronv  be- 
neath her  simple  head-dress,  her  hands 
clasped  togetlier,  and  her  coral  lips  mov- 
ing in  eamcBt  prayer.  For  a  tew  moments 
the  young  man  stood  gating  apon  tliem  ; 
then,  seizing  hb  pencil  and  tablets,  ho 
began  to  make  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  group. 
He  had  just  cauglit  the  attitudes  and  out- 
lines of  the  figures  when  Ninctta  arose 
from  her  knees,  and,  turning  to  take  up 
her  basket  of  flowers  from  the  marble 
floor,  perceived  the  young  artist,  and  en- 
countered his  earnest  gaze.  She  started, 
and  the  stranger,  approaching  her,  apolo- 
gized in  a  low  tone  ior  the  liberty  he  had 
taken,  and  at  the  same  time  begged  a  sin- 
gle rose-bud  from  her  basket.  In  some 
confusion,  Ninetta  selected  for  him  the 
finest  rose  and  a  sprig  of  myrtle ;  and 
then,  taking  her  father's  hand,  sfae led  him 
out  of  the  church. 

The  stranger's  first  impulse  was  to  fol- 
low her ;  his  next  thought  was  to  ask  the 
oid  sacristan,  who  was'loitering  about  the 
aisles,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  her, 

"  Only,"  said  the  old  man,  "  that  she 
goes  by  the  name  of  Kinotta,  the  Flower- 
girl  and  Improvisatrice.  She  lives  some- 
.where  in  the  suburbs,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adigc.  She  sings  charmingly,  but  no 
one  can  find  out  her  history,  or  that  of 
the  blind  man  whom  she  calls  her  father." 

"Where  shall  I  be  most  likely  to  meet 
with  her  ?"  asked  Ernesto. 

"  Well,  when  she  has  sold  her  flowers, 
or  her  baskets,  she  occasionally  amga  of  aa 
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evening,  and  lier  fiivorite  stations  are  near 
the  old  Amplutheator,*  or  by  the  Porta 
dei  Borsari."t 
"At  what  hour?" 
"  Why,  generally  abont  simSet." 
Long  before  the  sun  had  set,  Ernesto 
liad  paced  at  least  a  dozen  times  between 
the  arch  and  the  Amphitheater;  then, 

I  hoping  to  meet  on  the  way  the  fiur  sub- 
ject of  bis  morning's  sketch,  ho  started 
oS*  towards  the  Adige.  At  length,  being 
disappointed,  ho  returned  towards  the 

,  I'orta  dci  Borsari,  and  perceiving  that  a 
crowd  had  gathered  near  it,  he  hastened 
onwards.  Presently  he  heard  the  sound 
of  a  guitar,  and  a  melodious  voije  hum- 
ming, rather  than  singing,  an  air  to  it. 
Advancing  a  few  steps  farther,  he  beheld 

j  her  he  Bought  standing  on  a  slight  elera- 

'  tion,  her  father  reolinmg  near  ner.  Ni- 
netta saw  him,  and  colored,  she  knew  not 
why,  while  he  bowed  respectfully  to  her. 
"  A  subject — who  will  give  a  subject?" 
cried  some  one  in  the  crowd.  "  La 
Xinotta  seems  inspired  this  evening." 

"I  will,"  said  Ernesto.  "I  give — 
LovK  1"  I 

Niuctta'B  cheek  grew  pale,  but  her 
eyes  sparkled  like  the  diamond  dew-drop 
on  the  flower  at  early  morn,  as  striking  a 
few  chords  on  her  guitar,  she  balf-simg, 
half-recited,  the  following  lines : 

"Love's  like  the  desert-fountain,  plavii^ 
'Midst  w«st«s  —  where  the    lone "  pilgrim's 

strsying — 
RefreHhiDg  all,  where'er  'tis  found, 
Till  Rdcn  seems  to  bloom  around. 
Love's  like  the  fkithful  Polar  stAr, 
Guiding  the  wanderer  from  abr. 
Ask  ye — where  is  the  home  of  Love? 
Tbe  minstrel  bids  ye  look — above  1" 

I  And  the  improvisatrice  raised  her 
I  slender  finger,  and  smiling,  pointed  to  the 
I  bright  skies,  now  rich  in  the  brilliant  tints 
I  of  an  Italian  sunset.    "  The  lightning  of 

that  angel  srailc,"  much  more  than  tha 
i  impromptu    lines   she   had  just  dhanted, 

gamed  a  tumnit  of  applause  from  the  br- 
I  slanders,  one  of  whom,  however,  as  if  m 
I  derision  or  jest,  asked  her  to  sing  some- 
I  thing  about  ijiconstant  love,  that  bring 
,  more  common  than  the  sentiment  she  had 

just  portrayed.    Preluding  for  one  mo> 


'  Supposed  to  havo  been  erected  during  the  irigB 
of  Tmjim.  It  IB  alnioBt  perfect,  tuid  is  compoHd  of 
large  blocks  of  marble  without  cement. 

+  A  triumpbal  ardi,  erected  in  dw  rdga  of 

Gallieaas. 
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ment  on  her  guitar,  Ninetta  exclaimed,  in 
a  kind  of  recitative : 

**'Tis  like  the  rainbow's  vivid  hue — 
Bright — ^beautiful — but  quickly  past ; 
Or,  like  the  calm  sea's  sparkling  blue, 
By  every  fleeting  cloud  overcast  1" 

"Brava!  Brava!"  exclaimed  several 
voices;  but  a  prosaic-looking  stout  bur^ 
gher  cried :  "  Let  us  have  something  bet- 
ter worth  hearing  than  nonsense  iibout 
love  and  rainbows ;  give  us  a  stave  about 
our  own  good  town,  Verona  1" 

'*  Ah !  that  is  a  dull  theme ;  but  you  can 
not  puzzle  La  Ninetta,"  said  one  of  her 
admirers,  as  Kinetta,  gazing  for  a  moment 
on  the  triumphal  arch  near,  and  casting  a 
rapid  glance  over  the  old  city,  sang : 

**  Amidst  the  richest  of  Ttalia's  plains, 
In  beauty  clad,  our  old  Verona  stands ; 
Tbe  halo  of  antiquity  that  reigns 
Around  its  walls-— still  deep  respect  com- 
mands. 

Twas  here  that  Pliny  saw  the  light  of  day ; 
'Twas  here  Catullus  sung  —  here  Romeo 
died. 
The  victim  of  his  love ^'^ 

"  At  hyct  again  I"  exclaimed  the  fat 
burgher,  interrupting  the  improvisatrice; 
*'I  did  not  bargain  for  that,  but  girls' 
heads  are  always  running  on  love  and 
folly." 

**  Nay,  amico  mio,"  cried  an  old  man, 
who  was  standing  near  him,  "  you  should 
not  chide  La  Nmetta  thus,  because  you 
have  forgotten  your  own  youthful  days. 
Bella  oantatrice,"  he  added,  turninj?  to- 
wards the  fair  musician,  ^^  try  thk  Mobn 
OP  Life  ;  thai  subject  will  please  every 
body." 

"The  mom  of  life?"  said  Ninetta; 
'*  ah !  how  can  I  do  justice  to  that  theme  ? 
But  I  will  ti7  it. 

"  Where  shall  wc  seek  the  softest  bloom  • 
On  childhood's  rosy  dimpled  cheek ; 


That  cheek  which  brightest  smiles  illume, 
The  smiles  which  innocence  bespeak. 

"  And  where,  on  earth,  dwell  hope  and  truth  ? 
In  childhood's  uncorrupted  heart ; 
Alas  1  too  soon  to  ^ileless  youth 
The  world  doth  its  dark  code  impart ! 

*^  Ah  f  then,  before  the  opening  mind 
Become  the  prey  of  human  strife, 
While  yet  to  earthly  evil  blind, 
Blessed  be  the  happy  Mom  qf  L\ft! 

"Andnow  good  night!  felicissimanotte!" 
cried  Ninetta,  Aawing  the  string  of  her 

fuitar  tighter  over  her  shoulder,  and 
olding  out  her  hand  to  raise  her  blind 
father.  The  crowd,  on  this,  began  to  dis- 
perse ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  Ninetta 
was  leading  Leonardo  towards  their  hum- 
ble home.  But  the  father  and  daughter 
were  not,  as  usual,  alone :  Ernesto  had 
joined  them,  and  had  begged  leave  to  fol- 
low them,  in  order  to  Imish  his  sketch. 
Ninetta  felt  a  strong  desire  to  have  a 
likeness  of  her  father,  and  as  Ernesto  pro- 
mised to  paint  one  for  her,  she  obtamed 
the  old  man's  permission  that  he  should 
accompany  them  to  their  cottage. 

Need  we  say  that  his  first  visit  was  not 
also  his  last  ?  Again  and  again  he  went 
to  the  cottage  on  the  Adige.  At  dawn 
of  day  he  was  waiting  to  assist  Ninetta 
in  gathering  her  flowers  for  sale;  he 
taught  her  to  paint ;  he  read  to  Leonardo ; 
in  short,  he  became  as  one  of  themselves. 
In  process  of  time,  Ninetta,  the  bandit's 
daughter,  became  the  wife  of  the  rising 
young  artist,  and  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of 
her  new  position  as  faithfully  and  affec- 
tionately as  she  had  fulfilled  those  which 
had  devolved  upon  her  as  a  daughter. 

Her  father  died  peacefully — ^a  penitent 
man ;  and  though  ner  rich  voice  was  no 
more  heard  near  the  Porta  dei  Borsari, 
nor  her  light  figure  seen  tripping  along 
with  her  basket  of  roses  on  her  arm,  it 
was  long  before  t^e  citizens  of  Verona 
forgot  Ninetta,  the  Flower-girl  and  Im- 
provbatrice. 
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Ix  a  wild  and  dreary  scene,  which  the 
rude  wind  made  to  seem  more  dreary  still ; 
for  he  raised  his  screeching  voice  and 
howled  and  roared,  and  (hen  fled  shriek- 
ing as  if  from  his  o^ti  turmoil;  a  crazy, 
lumbering  old  caravan  sulkily  dragged 
along  the  road  and  over  the  broken 
ground.  A  rut  of  greater  depth  thmji 
nsual  caused  a  heavy  lounge  to  one  side 
and  threatened  dislocation  to  the  rickety 
vehicle ;  but  it  recovered  its  equilibrium, 
and  amidst  the  curses  of  the  driver,  and 
the  renewed  screams  of  the  wind,  which 
seemed  to  have  come  back  to  look  on  the 
disaster,  held  on  its  way.  At  length  it 
stopped,  and  a  woman  put  her  head  out 
of  the  doorway  and  surveyed  the  scene 
around.  "  'Tis  bitter  cold,  and  bleak,  and 
drear,"  she  said ;  "  yet  how  the  wind 
gambols  'mid  the  leaves,  and  then  chases 
leaves  and  twigs  and  all  before  him  as  he 
madly  flies  to  yon  black  and  gloomy  hills, 
there  to  sing  the  requiem  of  himself  and 
all  else  bom  to  turmoil !" 

There  was  a  discrepancy  between  her 
tattered  garb  and  the  education  of  her 
words ;  but  as  her  eyes,  of  almost  super- 
human brightness,  glared  into  the  distance 
whither  in  fancy  the  wind  had  already 
fled,  she  continued:  "It  is  a  foul  and 
faulty  life  ;  now  here,  now  there,  wander- 
ing— wandering,  from  day  to  day,  month 
to  month,  year  to  year — no  rest,  no  hope  of 
rest — on  earth,  at  least — and  the  hereaf- 
ter!—  ay,  there  lies  the  darkest  spot  of 
all." 

"  Curses  on  your  ceaseless  growlings," 
and  the  man,  her  companion,  for  one  mo- 
ment stopped  in  imhamessing  the  horse 
to  scowl  on  her.  Curses  on  your  cease- 
less bowlings ;  you'd  scare  away  the  little 
oY  liie  that  is  left  in  a  man.  In  the  devil's 
name,  or  that  of  any  one  of  his  ten  thou- 
sand votaries,  take  to  the  bottle  to  stop 
these  mummeries;  or,  on  the  life  of  me, 
I-ll  stop  them  as  I  stopped  others  long 
since."  She  shuddered  for  a  moment  as 
he  continued  his  occupations  and  busied 
himself  about  the  horse.  "  There,"  he 
said,  "  as  he  let  the  animal  loose,  and 


bestowed  a  blow  upon  the  flank ;  *'  there 
—off  with  you,  and  get  thy  fill  of  the 
brown  heather.  Drink,  brute ;  thou  hast 
the  better  lot  of  all,  methinks."  He 
threw  himself  down  on  the  turf  and  lit 
his  pipe.  The  evening  deepened  round 
him.  Night  came  at  last,  and  from  her 
robe  the  diamond  stars  peeped  out  <Hie 
by  one ;  and  the  moon,  naught  but  a  silver 
lino  of  crescent  light,  rose  and  glided 
through  them  in  her  appointed  course. 

"  Herman !"  the  woman  called,  and  pat 
her  head  from  the  caravan.  '*  Herman, 
do  you  spend  the  night  thus  ?  Come  to 
the  shelter,  which  will  keep  the  cold  dews 
of  earth  from  racking  thy  hmbs  with  rheu- 
matism. Come,  Herman,  come."  She 
came  from  the  caravan  and  stood  beside 
him.  The  wind  blew  aside  her  tattered 
garb,  and  played  in  the  tangled  masses  of 
her  uncombed  hair ;  it  cooled  her  heated 
brow,  but  the  burning  heat  was  not  only 
skin  deep ;  there  was  a  fire  raging  in  that 
brain  which  no  mortal  breath  or  earthly 
breeze  could  quench. 

She  knelt  down  beside  him  whom  siie 
called  Herman,  and  in  whispered  words 
repeated  her  entreaties  for  him  to  retam 
to  the  caravan.  He  continued  obdnratei 
scowling  at  her  in  sullen  wrath. 

'*  Hence  to  you,  puling  drab,"  he  cried, 
'^  hence  to  the  milk-faced  o&pring  of  the 
scofling  noble.  Ay,  woman,  you  may 
tremble  at  the  mention  of  him,  at  thie 
memory  of  him,  and  all  concerning  him. 
Yet  'tis  a  thought  that  must  and  ohall  be 
borne ;  better  meet  it  familiarly,  and  by 
familiarity  gain  indiflerence." 

"  Better  forget,  Herman,  if  fbrgetM- 
ness  there  be  for  such  a  thought." 

He  turned  sharply  round  and  looked  at 
her. 

"  If?"  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  words. 
"  If?  'Fore  heaven  and  earth,  thy  words 
and  actions  are  at  strange  battle  with 
each  other.  Thou  wouldst  obtain  forget- 
fulness,  IF  such  exists  for  such  a  thought; 
yet  thou  dost  woo,  nourish,  feed  that 
which  destroys  the  very  boon  thoa 
wouldst  obtain ;  thou  wilt  have  yonder 
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fiickly  child  ever  in  thy  sight,  holding  up 
the  mirror  of  by-gone  days,  and  bidding 
thee  gaze  in  it.  How  canst  thou  wish 
forgetftilness  when  thou  dost  thus  wan- 
tonly drive  it  from  thee  ?  Thou  must  be 
naught  but  a  fool — a  miserable  fool — act- 
ing like  one  who  longs  for  sunshine,  and 
seeks  it  'neath  the  deadly  shade  of  the 
wide-spreading  upas  tree."  He  rose,  and 
as  he  spoke  wandered  from  her.  She  fol- 
lowed him,  and  quickening  her  steps, 
stood  before  him  in  his  path. 

"  Herman — husband,  friend,  and  foe — 
speak  boldly,  and  say  what  thou  wouldst 
have.  I  weary  of  thy  hints,  thy  discon- 
tented words,  thy  j^lousy,  for  it  comes  to 
that,  of  a  poor  helpless  babe.  Speak  to 
me,  who  has  a  heart  perhaps  as  valiant  as 
thine  o\^ti." 

"  As  valiant  as  mine  own  I"  A  mockr 
ing  sneer  came  on  his  face.  "  Then,  by 
my  troth,  is  mine  own  heart  a  coward  to 
the  core.  As  valiant  I  Poor  wretch,  to 
hug  thyself  in  that  delusion !  Why,  as  I 
watch  thee  on  thy  restless  slumbers,  and 
mark  the  starts  and  muttered  words,  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  all  the  other 
signs  which  speak  of  a  fevered  conscience, 
I  wonder  at  tne  weakness  of  the  soul,  or 
spirit,  or  what  it  may  be,  Avhich  keeps  the 
human  frame  agoing,  yet  can  not  meet  un- 
shrinkingly the  empty  shadow  of  unsub- 
stantial thought." 

She  clung  to  his  arm,  for  they  had  en- 
tered into  the  somber  shelter  of  a  great 
and  gloomy  wood,  where  owls  screamed 
in  the  darkness,  and  bats  whirred  through 
the  air,  and  mice  ran  their  mad  gambols 
on  the  decaying  carpet  of  falling  leaves. 

"  Herman,  that  which  thou  dost  call  un- 
substantial becomes  tangible  and  real  to 
me ;  for,  in  my  slumbers  imps  of  darkest 
form  and  foul  malevolence  keep  up  their 
nightly  dances  round  my  bed,  pluck  at 
my  flesh  with  pincers,  drag  my  sinews 
from  their  lair,  rack  my  racked  nerves ; 
and  when  I  would  escape,  slumber  stands 
their  helper,  and  lulls  me  to  their  power 
again  ;  once  more  to  their  torment,  then 
comes  the  former  course ;  then  torment, 
then  slumber  once  more.  So  do  I  pass 
through  night,  and  now  dost  thou  wonder 
at  my  starts  and  other  signs  of  woe  ?" 
He  laughed — a  loud,  sardonic  laugh ;  and 
an  echo  caught  it  up;  and  another  and 
another,  till  Elfried  (so  was  the  woman 
named)  forgot  its  birth,  and  bestowed  on 
it  for  parentage  her  tormentors  of  the 
nisrht. 


"Hist!"  she  cried;  *'histl  they  are 
now  abroad — this  is  their  hour;  didst  thou 
not  hear  the  loud  and  mocking  chorus  of 
their  mirth  —  as  of  ten  myriad  dying 
voices — loud  at  first,  and  then  gone  in  the 
distance  ?" 

*'  Fool !"  was  his  rejoinder ;  "  thy  fear 
begets  its  children ;  'twas  I  who  laughed 
at  thy  most  foolish  picture  of  the  fancied 
terrors  of  the  night.  And  now  my  mer- 
riment, shared  by  the  very  rocks  and  hills 
at  thy  expense,  must  conjure  up  fresh  gob- 
lins to  thy  brain.  But  thou  hast  lost  the 
question.  I  said  thou  wouldst  have  for- 
getfulness  of  the  past,  and  of  that  belong- 
ing to  the  past.  Murder— nay,  shrink  not, 
coward ! — 'tis  the  word  which  names  the 
act ;  whisper  it  to  thyself— shout  it  aloud, 
for  none  will  hear  it — ^none,  save  the  bats 
and  birds  and  vermin — and  they  tell  no 
tales.  So,  out  with  the  frighting  word. 
Nay,  by  my  soul,  if  thou  dost  show  such 
senseless  terror,  I  will  brain  thee  with  this 
stone.  There,  silly  woman,  there — I  did 
but  speak  to  quiet  you,  and  still  your 
foolish  cries — there  I"  and  he  led  her  on. 

"  Now,  we  will  sit  on  the  knotted  roots 
of  this  great  tree,  and  darkness  shall  un- 
loose my  tongue,  while  I  do  thy  bidding 
and  speak  boldly." 

"To  the  old  ground  again.  Thou 
wouldst  have  forgetfulness  of  that  cursed 
day,  when  by  foul  chance — or  say,  rather, 
chance,  without  the  foul — the  noble  baron^ 
— nay,  his  name  matters  not— crossed  our" 
path.  Was  it  my  fault  that  cards  had 
played  me  false,  and  drawn  poverty  upon 
me  ?  and  can  it  be  my  fault  that  he  was 
rich,  and  that  I  took  his  wealth,  and  life 
with  wealth  ?" 

"Herman,"  said  Elfried,  in  a  steadier 
voice  than  his  own,  "thou  canst  not 
boast  of  courage,  for  thou  dost  make  ex- 
cuses for  thine  act,  and  that  does  whisper 
coward.  Thou  didst  kill  the  man — why 
avails  not.  The  deed  is  done,  and  can  not 
be  undone  ;  but  the  second  victim  of  that 
deed,  the  helpless  child,  why  should  she 
be  the  subject  of  thy  wrath  ?" 

"  Because  I  hate  her  I  She  brings  the 
memory  of  the  past  to  thee,  therefore  I 
hate  her !  She  comes  before  me  in  thy 
love,  therefore  I  hate  her  I  I  have  watch- 
ed you  fondle  her;  and  then  she  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  grumbling  thou  dost  give 
to  me;  for,  were  it  not  for  her,  thou 
wouldst  forget  the  past,  or  seek  forgetful- 
ness in  me.  When  I  think  of  this,  I  have 
almost  a  mind  to  send  the  brat  tramping 
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to  the  father,  or  bid  thee  onward  with  her, 
and  leave  me  to  my  fate."  His  sullen 
mood  came  back  to  him,  and  he  withdrew 
a  few  paces  from  his  wife. 

"  Herman !"  but  he  did  not  answer  her. 
"Herman,  where  art  thou?  Speak,  my 
luisband,  for  I  tremble  witli  fear  for  thee. 
Herman,  unsay  thy  hasty  words ;  think  on 
the  helpless  little  face  thou  dost  so  hate  ; 
the  little  fragile  form,  the  pleading  voice, 
the  warm  and  tender  heart  that  longs  to 
love  even  so  rough  a  thing  as  thou  art.  O 
husband !  crush  these  little,  angry  feelings, 
and  seek  to  do  some  reparation  for  thy 
crime  in  showing  mercy  to  that  child, 
made  orphan  by  thy  hand.  Where  art 
thou,  husband  ?" 

She  groped  in  that  black  darkness,  but 
she  could  not  touch  him,  for  he  had  wan- 
dered on  without  her.  Still  she  followed, 
for  his  footfall  told  the  path  he  took. 
On,  into  the  very  center  of  that  wood, 
creeping,  crawling,  things  of  guilt  and 
sorrow,  bound  together  by  crime,  thus 
they  went — together,  yet  apart — on,  into 
the  very  depth  of  that  great  gloomy 
wood. 

And  in  the  creaking  caravan  a  baby 
slumbered ;  its  little  hands,  crossed  on  its 
marble  neck,  the  blue  eyes  closed  and 
vailed  with  silken  lashes,  the  golden  hair 
falling  in  glossy  ringlets  over  the  rounded 
shoulders.  A  smile  played  o'er  the  dim- 
)>led  features  of  the  child,  aud  a  murmur, 
like  dancing  water  in  a  summer's  sun,  fell 
from  her  opening  lips. 

'•Father,"  she  hsped;  "Father  and 
King  of  Heaven,  think  of  a  little  child  ; 
take  care  of  me  ;  take  care  of  little  Leo- 
line." 

Good  ministers  watch  such  slumbers, 
and  the  sunshine  of  the  infant's  prayer  fell 
on  the  outspread  pinions,  gilding  them 
with  its  own  brightness.  But  she  spoke 
again. 

"  Great  Lord,  keep  thou  all  harm  from 
Leoline ;  hold  her  safe  in  thine  own  hand, 
and  let  her  dare  to  love  thee."  Angels 
wafted  soft  slumbers  to  her,  and  the  whis- 
pers of  her  guardians  fell  on  her  infant 
soul.  She  lay  on  that  bleak  common,  in 
the  old  crazy  carriage,  with  a  body-guard 
of  beings  so  glorious  that  earth^s  might- 
iest potentates,  in  their  grandest  robes  of 
state,  are  but  beggars  to  them.  Yet  dan- 
ger hovered  near  her.  Danger,  death ; 
K>r  the  two  Cain-like  wanderers  had  met 
again ;  the  terror-shaken  will  of  one  had 


yielded  to  the  influence  of  tho  other;  a 
second  death  had  grown  from  the  tint, 
and  the  slumberine  child  was  doomed. 
The  symbol  of  their  guilty  purpose  was 
read  in  their  shrinking  gait — in  the  nerv- 
ous clutching  of  the  sharpened  blade 
which  w^as  to  do  the  murderous  work, 
and  send  the  spirit '  of  tho  sleeping  child 
to  a  better  world  than  theirs. 

"Keep  to  thy  purpose,  wife;  one 
stroke,  and  thou  art  mine  in  heart  again, 
and  I  am  thine — ^no  more  twain — ^no  more 
cringing  child  to  come  between  us.  Now, 
give  me  a  match,  wife ;  kindle  this  brand, 
for  the  moon  has  turned  sickly  pale  and 
will  not  light  n*.  &>ftly,  wife ;  I  would 
not  have  thee  waken  her — ^in  her  sleep, 
wife  —  even  in  her  sleep  shall  she  die. 
'Twill  spare  her  fright,  and  'twill  spare 
her  cries.     Now,  thine  hand !" 

Then  the  child  murmured  once  more  in 
her  slumbers.  "Father!  keep  all  harm 
from  Leoline!  all  harm  from  Leoline  1" 
Shall  the  infant  prayer  fall  worthless? 
The  whisper  of  the  tending  seraph  floated 
o'er  her  senses.  Her  blue  eyes  opened, 
and  fixed  with  a  loving  smile  on  her  whom 
she  knew  as  mother. 

"Mother!  dear  mother!"  she  said; 
"Leoline  has  slept,  and  dreamt,  detr 
mother,  of  another  happy  land,  where  sU 
is  bright  and  good,  mother ;"  and  the  lit- 
tle arms  were  twined  round  the  neck  of 
her  who  had  come  to  slay. 

The  knife  was  ready,  and  the  graspiitt 
hand  was  ready,  but  the  base  heart  ahmnk 
at  the  glance  of  those  blue  eves.  **  One 
stroke — one,"  he  uttered  to  hmiself ;  and 
as  the  child  pressed  her  little  cheek 
against  the  hana  of  Elfried,  he  raised  the 
cruel  weapon.  But  his  arm  fell  nenrdeOi 
a  film  spread  o'er  his  sight,  bis  trembling 
limbs  gave  way,  and  fallen,  helpless  he 
lay,  stricken  with  mortal  sickness.  The 
child  crept  near  him ;  her  little  hai^^  by 
on  his  aching  brow,  whilst  her  baby-voioe 
whispered  words  of  comfort  to  the  weq»- 
ing  ELfricd. 

"  Weep  not,  dear,"  she  siud ;  **  weqi 
not,  but  pray;  prayer  is  onr  strength, 
they  say ;  ask  that  you  may  be  well,  and, 
if  'tis  God's  will,  you  will  be  welL" 

But  prayer  was  not  for  the  sin-flitained 
woman.  Guilt  had  cast  its  gloom  around 
her  like  a  dense  and  heavy  fog,  and  her 
prayer  was  choked  even  in  its  very  lltte^ 
ance. 

Slowly  the  hours  dragged  through  the 
weary  night;  and  ti^hen  moming 
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Herman  was  quiet,  for  the  violence  of  the 
fit  had  passed  away,  and  life  remained  to 
him  ;  his  sand  was  not  quite  run  ;  he  had 
links  in  a  chain  of  destiny  still  to  forge. 
He  recovered  slowly,  ana  with  recoveiy 
a  change  came  to  him.  He  would  sit  for 
hours  looking  at  the  child,  not  speaking 
to  but  looking  at  her.  She  seemed  to 
hold  a  strange  position  in  his  mind.  He 
never  spoke  of  injury  to  her  now,  and  yet 
he  did  not  love  her;  it  was  more  fear 
than  love  which  kept  him  silent  towards 
her ;  he  still  would  have  her  dead,  but 
not  by  his  hand.  Days,  weeks,  months 
passed,  and  Leoline  led  the  same  wild, 
wandering  life.  It  was  a  base  one  for  a 
child — 'mid  oaths  and  curses,  and  bad 
thoughts  and  words — yet  all  seemed  to 
pass  on  without  staining  her  pure  mind. 

She  lived  *a  dreary  life,  little  heeding 
what  passed  around  her ;  wandering  by 
herself,  speaking  none  but  words  of  com- 
fort to  some  sorrowing  one,  or  hope  to 
one  cast  down.  And  often  as  she  wan- 
dered through  the  lanes  and  fields  she 
would  muse  on  the  world  and  its  sin,  and 
•igh ;  and  then  again  smile  through  the 
sigh  and  starting  tears,  and  raise  her  blue 
eyes  to  the  heaven  from  whence  they 
seemed  to  draw  their  glorious  hue,  and 
whisper :  "  Thy  will  be  done !"  Then  she 
would  wander  on,  tended  by  those  she 
saw  not,  and  urged  by  them  to  good  pur- 
poses and  holy  thoughts. 

Yet  other  things  crawled  along  her 
path,  dark  and  lurmg  beings — ^friends  to 
guilt  and  crime;  and  they  decked  them- 
selves with  smiles,  and  tried  to  win  her. 
They  strewed  flowers  in  her  path,  and 
bade  her  gather  them,  and  told  her  to 
weave  them  into  a  garland  for  her  golden 
locks,  and  place  them  in  her  bosom  and 
cherish  them.  And  she  listened  to  these 
cheating  words ;  for  what  oould  a  poor 
weak  child  do  against  such  cnmiing 
friends  as  those  ? 

Once  she  stopped,  for  one  of  their  whis- 
pers caught  her  ear,  ^'  Fair  child,"*  she 
heard,  "  thy  little  undad  feet  send  pity  to 
my  soul ;  I  would  save  thee  from  the 
hardships  of  thy  lot.  I  will  give-  thee 
counsel;  follow  it^  and  thou  shall  be- 
nch, and  clad  in  silken  gear,  and  live 
with  those  of  high  estate^  and  genjtle 
speech  and  bearing.  Wouldst  thou  have 
it  so  ?» 

The  voice  was  kind,  the  mattec-  oT  the 
speech  was  also  kind,  and  the  heart  of 
toat  friendless  child  puiedi  for  kiodaess^ 
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"  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do,  good 
friend  ?"  she  asked,  "  and  where  art  thou? 
I  can  not  see  thee,  yet  I  would  fain  behold 
the  outward  semblance  of  so  good  a 
friend." 

"  Say  thou  wilt  follow  me,  and  I  will 

glad  thine  eyes  with  my  fair  presence. 

[  Promise  to  do  my  bidding,  tender  child." 

IIow  winning  the  voice  sounded !  there 
was  no  oath,  or  curse,  or  stem  command 
niingled  with  those  tones  of  gentle  en- 
treaty. She  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  them 
for  a  moment,  and  then  her  cherry  lips  un- 
closed to  give  the  promise  he  required ; 
but  one  had  watched  the  tempter's 
power. 

"  Leoline,"  the  good  spirit  whispered, 
"  thou  poor,  weak  child,  well  for  thee  is  it 
that  thou  art  angels'  care.  Those  cheat- 
ing words  had  else  won  thee  to  thy  ruin. 
Seek  not  to  see  the  hideous  shape  of  him 
who  has  sought  to  snare  thee;.  Sin's 
blighting  presence  should  be  hidden  from 
those  of  thy  years.  Thu&I  warn  him  off." 
•  .  »  »  . 

It  was  night,  asd  a  wil<l  scene  of  mirth 
was  spread  before  the  eyes  of  the  child  ; 
for  their  wandering  life  led  those  who  had 
her  in  their  keeping  to  the  turmoil  and 
the  traflic  of  a  great  city's  fair.  Crowds 
of  drunken  men  and  bold-faced  women 
laughed  and  ftwore.  Bright  lights  blazed 
and  burnt  as  if  they  were  as  reckless  as 
the  human  crowd.  And  the  giddy  show, 
and  the  booths,  and  games  of  chance — 
all  were  found  there ;  and  the  shrill  dis- 
cordant band,  and  fifes,  and  drums,  and 
©ries  of  venders  who  would  sell  their 
wares,  and  shouts  of  those  who  had  no 
wares  to  sell,  were  all  heard  in  that  Babel 
of  human  voices.  Th^  was  but  a  cora- 
moQ  consequence  of  that  lawless  crowd, 
and  blasphemy,  and  drunkenness,  and 
vice  of  every  kmd.  There  all  passed  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  that  poor  child.  She 
was  k)unging  against  the  stall  her  mother  ' 
kept,  when  some  words  of  discontented 
meaning  caught  her  ear.  Two  men  were 
near,  and  one  spoke  as  he  held  to  the 
other  a  golden  ornament  of  excessive 
worth.  '^  Look  here,"  he  cried, "  no  more 
want^  OP  care,  or  starving  misery.  This 
bauble  decked  the  neck  of  a  fair  dame^ 
who  dropped  it  as  she  left  her  carriage. 
Ah  I  ah  t  she  little  thought  that  I  was  near- 
ta  keep  it  so  carcftiUy  for  her." 

The  spesdcer  was  one  who  had  often*^ 
times  taken  Leoline  on  his  knee,  told  her 
tides,  given  her  Bweetmeats^  and  bought. 
16 
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for  her  toys.  She  loved  him  for  his  kind- 1  ians.  ^^  Shall  sin  then  trimnph  over  the 
ness,  and  she  grieved  to  see  him  in  the  beloved/'  they  said,  ^^and  unbelief  find 
guise  of  a  thief.  ,  resting  place  within  the  bosom  of  that 

"  Gotfried,"  she  said,  running  from  the  |  childish  nature  ?  Foul  things  of  crime, 
place  where  she  was  standing,  ^^  Gotfried, ;  speaking  by  their  instruments,  the  mouths 
that " — and  she  pointed  to  the  ornament '  of  guilty  men,  thus  sow  their  seeds  of  ill, 
— "  that  is  not  yours ;  you  have  no  right ,  which  spring  to  trees  of  giant  growth,  and 
to  that ;  restore  it  to  the  lady  who  has  lead  to  vice,  and  wrong,  and  crime.  Shall 
lost  it."  ']  this  be,  while  we  rest  here  inactive  from 

"Restore  it,  innocent?"  he  cried. ;  mercy's  greatest  service,  the  special  saving 
"  Thou  pretty  babe,  didst  thou  overhear  j  of  a  sinking  soul  ?" 

my  words?  iladst  thou  been  older,  thy  I  They  came  with  magic  speed  to  the 
knowledge  might  have  cost  thee  dear ; '  earth,  and  hung  above  the  doubting  child, 
but  I  would  not  harm  thee  to  save  my  \  and  walked  truth  into  her  soul,  and  wis- 
life,  or  the  life  of  fifty  such.  Restore  it  ?  '  dom,  and  boldness  to  speak  wisdom. 
And  wherefore  ?  Have  I  not  had  life '  Then,  with  ker  face  of  innocence,  she 
thrust  on  me,  in  common  with  the  owner  '  looked  at  him  who  would  have  taught  her 
of  that  bauble  ;  and  have  I  not  the  right  |  wrong,  and  took  his  great  rough  hand  in 
to  the  means  of  life  ?  I  can  not  live  with-  \  hers.  "And  yet,"  she  said,  ^^  a  light  seems 
out  food,  I  can  not  have  food  without ;  to  have  come  around,  and  chased  my 
money ;  I  have  no  money,  but  that  will '  doubt  and  darkness  far  away,  and  made 
give  me  some.  I  did  not  ask  the  gift  of  it  clear  to  my  young  mind  that  it  is  wrong 
life — ^"twas  given  to  me  ;  and  it  is  a  sin  to  '  to  do  this  deed.  Ihou  dost  seem  to  speak 
give  it  back  again  unasked.  I  must  sustain  ;  true,  but  ^  Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  He  who 
it,  or  I  make  a  sin.  This  glittering  thing  :  has  given  thee  life  never  yet  gave  what 
was  cast  before  me,  and  something  whis- 1  he  would  not  have  us  guard  carefully. 
pered,  'Take  it.'  I  obeyed  the  whisper, '  Ask  Him  for  food,  for  the  means  of  g^un- 
and  I  employ  it,  in  the  avoidance  of  a  sin, !  ing  food :  ask^  not  take.  He  feeds  the 
to  keep  me  from  a  sin.  'Twere  casting ;  ravens,  and  the  wild  birds  of  the  wood, 
the  good  thanklessly  from  me  not  to  do  ,  the  beasts  of  prey,  who  dwell  in  the  de- 
so.  Eh!  sweet  little  one,  dost  thou  not :  sert;  even  the  insect — ^the  tiny  creeping 
see  the  wisdom  of  thy  old  friend.  Got- 1  insect — ^has  its  daily  food,  and  he  would 
fried  ?  Bright  eyes,  come  hither."  He  not  let  man  '  starve.'  Thou  wilt  not  keep 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  spoke  to  her  \  that  glittering  thing — thou  wilt  return  u." 
with  earnestness,  for  he  absolutely  valued  But  his  heart  cluns  to  its  greedy  purpose. 
the  opinion  of  the  child,  and  sought  to !  "  Gotfried,  old  friend,  trust  to  Him  to 
clear  himself  with  her,  not  thinking  how  I  give  thee  more." 

he  might  hurt  her  mind  by  his  own  spe- !  But  his  heart  was  darkened,  and  he 
cious  vindication.  |  would  not  hear  her  speak,  or  let  truth's 

"  Now,  bright  eyes,  listen.    If  I  am  to  !  radiance  penetrate  the  darkness  of  bis 
live,  if  even  the  neglect  of  body  whicli  ■  mind, 
would  bring  on  death  be  held  a  sin,  then 


I  must  avoid  that  neglect.  I  must  have 
food,  for  not  to  take  proper  food  is  to  ne- 
glect— to  sin.  This  pretty  toy  produces 
food,  which  she  who  owned  it  has  in 


Time  passed  on,  and  Lcotine  g^w  to- 
wards womanhood.  Life  brought  to  her 
its  anxious  cares;  and  as  she  looked 
around,  it  seemed  that  she  should  fightea 


abundance ;  therefore  she  lacks  it  not —   with  her  hands  the  toil  of  others.     Yet 
sins  not — because  she  has  it  not,  while  I    what  could  she  do  ?    She  had  spent  her 


$nu8t  sin  without  it.   There,  golden  haired, 
thou  seest  I'm  right,  dost  not  ?" 

The  child  thought  for  a  moment,  for 
the  sophistry  had  told.     "  I  can  not  say 


days  in  dreamy  thought  and  in  lonely 
wanderings.  She  liked  to  linger  in  the 
golden  meadow  filled  with  the  yellow 
corn,  or  rove  amid  the  woody  beauties  of 


why  it  should  not  be,"  she  answered ;  \  the  valley,  and  sing  to  the  listening  birds, 
"but — and  yet  I  know  not,  for  your  words  j  who  almost  seemed  to  think  her  one  of 
sound  right.    It  seems — I  can  not  tell —  I  themselves,  so  blithely  did  they  answer 


perhaps  it  should  be  as  thou  sayest,  afler 
aU." 

..... 
There  was  woe  to  the  hovering  guard- 


her ;  or  talk  to  the  wild  flowers — and  even 
they  appeared  to  open  their  petals  more 
widely,  that  not  a  sound  of  ners  miffht 
escape  them.    This  was  a  pleasant  m^ 
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but  one  not  meant  to  fit  her  for  the  battle 
with  the  world. 

And  now  a  change  hung  over  her,  and 
death  was  coming  to  bring  her  lonely  lot 
before  her  in  startling  clearness.  For  she 
was  lonely — ^lonely  in  thought  and  mind. 
The  wild,  gay,  reckless  tone  of  those  she 
lived  with  did  not  suit  her ;  she  had  no 
friends,  not  even  companions  among 
them ;  she  spoke  to  none,  save  those  who 
had  reared  her,  and  they  were  going 
hence. 

Death  came  to  the  home  of  Leoline, 
and  took  Herman.  That  was  bad  enough ; 
one  from  the  familiar  seat  made  one  seat 
vacant,  but  the  next  visit  was  worse,  for 
the  destroyer  poised  his  shaft  a  second 
time,  and  cast  it  at  the  heart  of  Leoline's 
last  friend,  the  wandering,  crime-stained 
Elfried. 

That  night,  as  stricken,  dying,  half 
dwelling  in  this  world,  half  in  another, 
she  wavered  between  life  and  death, 
strange  muttered  words  fell  from  her  lips, 
words  which  fell  with  marvel  on  the  ear 
of  Leoline,  and  made  the  hot  blood  mount 
to  her  snowy  brow,  and  caused  her  wild, 
undreamt-of  wonderings. 

"  Leoline,"  so  ran  the  muttered  words, 
'' Leoline,  come  hither,  child,  and  listen  to 
a  tale  I  would  have  thee  con.  There  is  a 
secret  of  thy  existence  which  thou  must 
learn.  I  can  not  speak  at  length,  for  life 
fails,  but  believe  when  I  tell  thee  this: 
Thjr  father  was  of  the  princely  house  of 
Reizenstein,  and  thy  mother  of  name  as 
ancient."  And  then  her  words  for  a 
moment  became  the  ravings  of  a  dis- 
tempered mind.  Then  she  spoke  again 
with  reason,  and  this  time  she  called  Leo- 
line to  her,  and  took  her  hand,  and  looked 
earnestly  into  her  sad  face,  for  she  loved 
her  dearly,  dearly;  that  .fiinful,  dying 
woman  loved  the  innocence  of  Leoline 
better  than  any  thing  in  earth  or  heaven. 
But  Death  was  drawing  very  near  her ; 
standing  so  close,  watching  the  fleeting 
breath — holding  the  nearly  empty  ball  of 
sand  before  her  eyes — ^holding  it  there  in 
triumph ;  and  she  had  much  to  say — ^inuch 
that  must  be  said  ere  the  grim  king  laid 
his  last  grasp  on  her. 

"  Leoline,  my  dearly  loved,  good  child, 
there  are  words  to  be  spoken  to  you,  and 
time  seems  now  too  small  to  hold  them ; 
but  heed  me  well.  Thy  father  died  by 
my  husband's  hand,  and  that  crime  drove 
us  from  our  place  among  men,  and  made 
OS  wanderers,  vagabonds  on  the  earth. 


Thy  mother  broke  her  heart,  mourning 
for  the  death  of  her  kind  lord,  (for  he 
was  one  of  gentle  nature,)  and  for  the  loss 
of  her  blue-eyed  babe' —  thyself.  One 
other  child  she  had,  a  boy,  ten  years  thy 
senior,  a  bold  and  handsome  youth ;  but 
she  loved  him  not  as  she  loved  thyself." 

The  dying  woman  paused,  and  gasped 
for  breath,  and  bent  up  on  her  elbow  in 
her  bed,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  terror- 
stricken  face  of  Leoline,  as  she  continued : 
"  When  I  am  dead,  seek  out  this  brother ; 
tell  him  what  I  have  told  to  you.  Bid 
him  show  you  a  brother's  love — ofler  the 
protection  of  a  father.  Seek  him,  Leoline, 
and  with  him  safety  from  the  world." 

She  ceased,  and  sank  back  exhausted, 
and  for  the  moment  Leoline  thought 
death  was  passed ;  but  soon  she  rallied, 
and  once  again  opened  her  glazing  eyes. 
Her  voice  was  hoarse,  and  her  finger, 
which  seemed  already  to  be  part  of  the 
dead,  so  fleshless,  bony, white  did  it  appear, 
pointed  to  a  little  ebon  chest  of  curious 
workmanship  which  stood  upon  the  table. 

^'  Reach  me  that,  Leoline,"  and  it  was 
brought  to  her,  and  she  undid  the  fasten- 
ings and  took  from  the  case  a  portrait  and 
a  letter.  "  Take  this,"  she  said,  "  ask  in 
the  dbtant  land  here  writ,"  and  she  point- 
ed to  a  superscription  on  the  letter,  "  for 
the  Duke  of  Reizenstein.  Show  him  that 
picture ;  tell  him  it  was  the  semblance  of 
the  mother  of  ye  twain — ^bid  him  mark 
the  azure  eyes,  the  golden  hair,  the  sunny 
smile ;  and  then  let  him  read  the  same  in 
thy  dear  face,  and  his  heart  must  yearn 
to  thee,  sweet  snow-drop.  Or  shouldst 
thou  faint  ere  thou  canst  find  him,  or 
shouldst  thou  need  one  of  older  years 
than  his,  then  bear  this  cartel  (and  she 
took  another  paper  from  the  casket)  to 
the  great  Duke  Rudolph ;  he  is  of  mighty 
power,  and  will  suard  thee,  perchance, 
e'en  better  than  thy  gay  young  brother, 
for  he  is  a  man  in  years,  and  has  had  ex- 
.perience  of  life's  sorrows." 

She  sank  back,  her  work  on  earth  was 
done— her  spirit  had  received  the  man- 
date of  recall. 

Coldly  the  world  closed  round  Leoline. 
Poor  lonely  Leoline  ;  naught  did  it  seem 
to  her  but  one  huge  charnel-house,  death 
and  solitude  its  tenants.  None  for  her  to 
cling  too  now,  none  to  hear  the  cheering 
word  from ;  death  seemed  to  be  her  mate, 
ever  at  her  side,  dogging  her  steps,  soli- 
tude the  binding  link  between  them. 

'^  Oh  I  take  me  for  thine  own,"  she  cried 
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to  death,  ^^take  me  from  this  charnel- 
house  of  thine,  and  send  me  to  companion- 
ship with  those  who  reared  me.'* 

Then  came  a  whisper  to  her  smarting 
spirit,  like  oil  on  troubled  water. 

"Gentle  child,"  it  ran,  "call  not  on 
Death ;  thou  art  not  his  bride  yet.  Thou 
wilt  live  yet  to  bless  Him,  the  great  giver 
of  life,  for  denying  the  boon  thou  cravest. 
For  remember,  child  of  earth,  he  holds 
the  power  of  life  or  death.  Dost  thou 
not  remember  when  that  bold  man  said 
to  thee,  *  The  gifk  of  life  was  free,  there- 
fore it  was  a  sin  to  give  it  back  unasked  *? 
Yet  thou  dost  pray  to  have  it  taken  from 
thee,  Leolinc.  It  is  not  well  of  thee  that 
thou  dost  weary  of  thy  Master's  work,  yet 
he  wearies  not  of  his  great  care  to  thee. 
Thou  wouldst  cast  off  this  trouble  of  thy 
soul,  and  seek  rest  to  thine  aching  heart ; 
thou  dost  faint  at  the  first  trial,  break 
down  at  the  first  sorrow,  yet  cravest 
another  life.  Art  thou  fitted  for  it? 
Thou  dost  repine  at  thy  earthly  lot — ^in 
thine  impatience  thou  wouldst  change  it ; 
in  the  world  we  dwell  in,  impatience  and 
repining  may  not  enter,  and  those  who 
wear  them,  therefore,  may  not  enter.  All 
leaven  of  earth's  discontent  must  be 
cleansed  from  thy  sullied  soul,  ere  thou 
canst  stand  in  the  great  presence.  Thou 
must  go  through  earthly  trial  and  sorrow ; 
so  'tis  ordained.  Onwards,  Leoline,  in 
lifers  rough  path ;  onwards,  it  is  His  will 
that  thou  shouldst  live ;  onwards,  and  bear 
his  will  with  gratitude." 

The  whispers  ceased,  and  the  soul  of 
I^eoline  drank  comfort  from  the  thoughts. 

*'  Thy  will  be  done,  great  Lord ;  be  thou 
with  Leoline,  great  Father ;  take  thou  care 
of  her,  and  send  thy  messengers  to  guard 
the  path  of  poor,  weak,  sinful  Leoline." 

And  now,  fulfilling  the  last  wish  of  her 
who  had  been  as  a  mother  to  her,  she 
commenced  her  long  and  weary  journey 
to  the  land  where  he  dwelt  firom  whom 
she  was  to  seek  shelter.  No  broken^ 
hearted  grie^  iko  solitude  was  here  now. 
Whether  in  the  busy  town,  or  open  plain, 
or  mountain,  or  in  meadow,  a  bright  and 
glorious  friend  was  near  her;  and  did  her 


weak  heart  faint,  or  her  poor  human  forti- 
tude give  way,  he  would  whisper:  "  Faint 
not,  &il  not,  child  of  humanity ;  aak  help 
and  strength,  and  they  shall  be  granted 
freely  to  thee." 

So  went  she  on,  through  snmmei^s  son 
and  winter's  snow,  in  sunshine  and  In 
storm,  in  cold  and  heat—onwards  still, 
having  one  thought,  and  only  one  thought 
on  earth — ^to  do  her  Master's  bidding,  and 
run  the  race  he,  in  his  providential  mercy, 
had  given  her  to  accomplislu 

At  length  on  the  last  hour  of  a  nm- 
mer's  day,  when  the  setting  son  wm  east- 
ing all  his  glory  around  him,  as  if  to  make 
men  feel  more  sensibly  the  eloom  of  fais 
departure,  she  reached  a  wide  and  open 
common.  It  was  an  elevated  sroand, 
and  a  large  expanse  of  country  lajbeneatli 
her.  Here  a  village  in  its  flimple  beant^, 
there  a  town — the  thick  smoke  riang  hmd 
its  walls  sEnd  bmldings ;  fiuiher,  m  tdland 
stately  column,  standmg  alone,  a  moan- 
ment  fi-om  man  to  some  hero's  deeda 
Then,  woods,  and  fields,  and  loads,  and  a 
winding  river,  like  a  golden  stream,  OMp- 
mg  through  alL  The  son  went  downfifee 
a  great  globe  of  fire — the  aky  cast  off  her 
holiday  attire,  and  put  on  the  Mriier  nih 
of  night ;  the  little  silver  stars  came  hSak- 
ing  from  their  hiding^>lace  to  peep  at 
earth,  and  the  moon  cast  forth  her  nm 
to  seek  for  something  parer  than  beraw; 
these  wandered  till  they  fell  on  LeolfaWi 
then  lingered,  for  naught  purer  could  Ikf 
find  on  earth  to  rest  upon. 

"  Here  will  I  lay  me  down  and  dfisp^" 
the  maiden  said,  "here,  in  nature's gkMioj 
chamber ;  the  busy  world  beneeth  a% 
nearer  to  heaven  than  those  of  esilM 
creatures  who  dwell  in  earth's  halutatMSi 
and  its  plains.  Here  will  I  sleeps  and  Ae 
bright  sun,  when  he  rises  from  his  bad* 
will  warn  me,  with  his  rays,  thai  I  ahorid 
rise  from  mine." 

In  the  security  of  innocenee  die  rift 
Her  golden  hair  acted  as  a  mantle  to  Wi 
and  the  wind  played  gently  tfaroegii  il| 
as  if  even  his  breath  were  too  roogh  to 
sport  with  any  thing  so  fidr  v»l  lofcly  ii 
that  young  sleeping  giil. 
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WHITE'S    EIGHTEEN     CENTURIES.* 


It  is  most  true,  as  Mr.  White  tells  us, 
that  the  range  of  history  now  extends 
over  a  time  *^  quite  appalling  to  the  most 
laborious  readers.  And  as  history,"  he 
continues,  "is  growing  every  day,  and 
every  nation  is  engaged  in  the  manuiacture 
of  memorable  events,  it  is  pitiable  to  con- 
template the  fate  of  the  historic  student  a 
hundred  years  hence.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  cut  off  at  one  end,  in  proportion  as  he 
increases  at  the  other.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  forget  Marlborough,  in  consideration 
of  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  Wel- 
lington. His  knowledge  of  the  career  of 
Napoleon  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance  of 
JuUus  Caesar. .  All  must  be  retained — 
victories,  defeats,  battles,  sieges,"  etc. 
We  hope  not  I  We  hope  some  classifica- 
tion wUl  be  made,  or  some  line  drawn,  so 
that  events  which  are  but  repetitions  of 
other  events,  or  which  add  nothing  sub- 
stantial to  our  knowledge  of  the  great 
course  of  human  affaii*s,  may  be  dropped 
from  the  category  of  things  necessary  to 
be  known.  Just  as  the  student  weeds 
bis  library  of  duplicates,  and  old  editions, 
and  antiquated  treatises,  so  the  historian, 
perhaps,  may  be  able  to  weed  his  annals 
of  battles  and  victories,  mere  repetitions, 
or  similiarities,  events  that  teach  nothing 
new,  and  have  founded  nothing  great. 
Meanwhile,  however,  we  are  very  thank- 
ful for  such  lively  compendiums  as  that 
which  Mr.  White  has  given  us.  Here 
we  have  the  eighteen  centuries  of  Christen- 
dom— by  far  the  most  important  era  in 
the  world's  history — brought  before  us  in 
the  compass  of  a  small  volume,  and  of 
very  pleasant  reading.  It  is  quite  a  pecu- 
liar art  which  Mr.  White  has — ^this  of 
writing  a  rapid  summary  of  events  which 
shall  never  fatigue  us  by  its  dryness. 
Brief  as  the  narrative  necessarily  is,  it  is 
never  reduced  to  that  meager  and  dis- 
tressing skeleton  which  "Outlines"  and 
"  Abridgments  "  generally  present  to  us. 
We  have  often  pitied  the  young  reader. 

*  The  Eighteen  Christian  Cenhtriea.    By  the  Bey. 
Jjoaa  Whitx. 


Under  the  fallacious  names  of  Easy  In- 
troductions, and  Brief  Histories,  thoy 
have  the  dryest  of  all  books  to  master. 
Brief  they  may  be,  but  through  such 
brief  records  one  makes  the  very  slowest 
progress.  One  travels  as  if  through  a 
map,  instead  of  through  the  veritable 
country,  and  amongst  real  towns  and  real 
rivers.  Our  halting-place  is  a  name  and 
a  date.  We  have  nothing  better  before 
us  than  the  red  and  blue  lines  of  a  geo- 
graphical chart,  and  a  list  of  kin^s,  and 
queens,  and  ministers.  We  give  history 
to  the  young,  with  the  life  squeezed  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  White's  compendium  does  not  par- 
take of  this  disadvantage.  It  is  spirited, 
and,  we  might  say,  entertaining  through- 
out. And  while  written  in  a  lively 
manner,  it  will  be  found  to  be  not  at  all 
deficient  in  grave  and  philosophical  re- 
flections. A  clergyman  and  a  Protestant, 
he  writes  as  a  Protestant  Christian  should 
and  must  write ;  but  no  where  will  the 
more  mature  reader  detect  any  traces  of 
narrow-mindedness  or  uncharitable  con- 
struction. He  is  quite  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing the  errors  into  which  his  own  order 
have  at  certain  periods  fallen — their  greed 
of  wealth,  their  tenacious  grasp  of  power. 
He  can  understand  the  good  and  the  evil 
of  great  institutions.  It  is  in  a  spirit  of 
justice  that  he  characterizes  each  century 
as  it  passes  before  him.  Even  the  enlight- 
ened Catholic  will  find  nothing  to  offend. 
Some  stanch,  eccentric  Romanist,  clinging 
to  every  folly  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
abusing  all  who  will  not  bow  to  his  idols, 
as  blind  and  impious — such  a  one  will 
hate  the  cheerful,  liberal  tone  of  Mr. 
White's  book.  Such  men  let  no  one  hope 
to  conciliate.  There  let  them  stand,  half- 
sunk  in  their  "  Serbonian  bog,"  swearing 
that  it  is  no  bog  at  all,  and  6ursing  every 
spade  and  mattock  that  comes  near  it. 
Let  them  curse  till  they  are  hoarse,  and 
do  you  ply  quietly  the  spade  and  mat- 
tock. They  and  their  bog  vrill  one  day 
have  vanished  from  the  scene. 

Yes,  the  range  of  history  continues  to 
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extend,  and  what  is  more,  its  importance 
aa  a  study  is  increasingly  felt.  The  study 
itself  becomes  of  a  more  elevated  charac- 
ter as  the  various  histories  of  different 
nations  and  epochs  are  brought  together, 
and  surveyed  by  the  light  which  each  re- 
flects upon  the  other.  Speaking  broadly, 
and  making  exception  for  theology,  there 
ari»  but  two  great  studies,  History  and 
Science.  The  study  of  languages  maybe 
considered  as  subordinate  to  history,  and 
chieily  of  use  to  those  who  have  to  write 
liistory.  For  the  generality  of  men,  it 
wouKl  be  well  if  good  translations  were 
made  of  whatever  exists  in  dead  languages, 
and  whatever  is  valuable  in  living  and 
foreign  language^  so  that  they  might  give 
all  the  time  they  have  to  bestow  on  their 
education  to  the  real  discipline  of  thinking, 
or  the  acquisition  of  substantive  know- 
lodge.  It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how 
much  time  is  wasted,  how  much  labor 
is  thrown  away,  in  mastering  mere 
words,  and  joining  them  into  sentences. 
A  lad  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  is  seen 
for  hours  thmnbing  a  Greek  lexicon ; 
ho  is  pouring  some  modicum  of  sense  or 
nr.usonse  from  Greek  into  Latin,  from 
Latin  into  Greek:  so  much  simple  water 
th:it  he  may  got  from  any  stream  that  is 
flowing,  ho  stands  there  tossing  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  one  bucket  to 
another.  We  call  this  classical  education. 
Wo  give  our  academical  prizes  to  what  a 
(irook  philosopher  would  have  despised 
as  a  slavish  drud<jerv.  There  is  hard 
A\  ork  enough  in  real  science  ;  there  is  dis- 
cipline in  mathematics,  or  in  .nny  book  of  j 
irravo  discussion.  Whv  are  the  first  en-, 
orgies  and  ardors  of  youth  to  be  wasted  | 
ou  the  Lexicon  and  the  Gradus?  But  i 
this  we  know  is  a  heresy,  and  we  shall 
1m*I  under  the  censure  oi^  ^Ir.  Gladstone, 
and  a  host  of  elegant  s<'hi>]ars,  and  a  still  • 
ureal  or  host,  who  would  willinijlv  be 
thought  to  have  derived  such  exquisite 
pa-asuro  fixuu  Greek  and  I^ntin  as  no 
Kiiglish  book  ever  gave  ihom,  and  such 
\iows  of  soionco,  morals,  and  government, 
a'-  no  living  language  could  unfold,  llis- 
torv  and  Svnonoe,  we  sav,  are  the  two 
uri-at  studios,  inoludinsr  under  historv  the 
lorms  ot  ivlity  and  social  organization, 
and  the  asj>oots  of  moral  opinion:  and 
bi'tli  studios  aix^  inort^Uiius:  in  oomoioxitv 
and  voluuu\  and  tAxmir  more  sevoriMv,  m 
I'xory  sulv^H^uont  agt\the  energies  of  the 
Mudent, 

What  a  hi'vftt  of  rofloolions  arise  after . 


closing  such  a  compendium  as  Mr.  White 
has  here  given  us  of  the  eighteen  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  world !  We  begin 
with  a  glance  at  the  Pagan  empire ;  we 
see  Christianity  mount  the  throne  in  the 
person  of  Constantine  ;  but  if  in  Constan* 
tine  the  emperor  becomes  a  Christian,  ve 
see  in  the  West  the  Roman  bishop  be- 
come an  emperor.  Then  are  developed 
all  the  marvelous  power  and  virtue,  the 
deep  devotion,  the  astounding  follies  and 
hypocrisies,  of  the  Church  of  the  middle 
ases.  The  kings  next  rcassume  tbdr 
place ;  the  municipalities  struggle  into  in- 
fluence; arts  and  literature  revive,  and 
we  have  the  Heformation,  It  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  faith,  or  the 
Christian  Church,  that  gives  their  intense 
interest  to  all  these  centuries.  Without 
this  religious  element  we  should  hare 
very  little  to  admire,  very  little  worthy 
of  a  grave  study.  Battles,  conquests,  at- 
tempts more  or  less  successful  to  reduce 
turbulent  barons  and  a  famished  peasant- 
ry into  civil  obedience,  is  all  that  would 
remain.  It  is  the  Church  that  dominates 
over  all,  or  permeates  through  alL  In 
the  gavest  and  most  festive  scene,  the 
cowl  ot  the  monk  is  seen  passing  throng^ 
the  crowd ;  and  our  plumed  knigfat  issues 
from  the  porch  of  the  church.  They  are 
rightly  called  the  Eighteen  Christian  Oea- 
turies. 

The  time  has  long  ^ce  passed  when  it 
was  the  habit  to  bewail  the  downfiJl  of 
the  Roman  £mpire,  and  the  irrupticms  of 
barbarians.  Tliat  empire  had  sunk  into 
the  worst  characteristics  of  Elastem  des- 
potism— ^it  was  well  that  it  should  be 
overthrown ;  and  what  better  meiM 
could  be  devised  than  the  covering  of  the 
soil  with  a  fresh  population  from  the 
north,  bringing  new  habits,  fresh  TiitiMi, 
fresh  capacities?  The  Roman  Em|ire 
had  sunk  to  such  debasement  that  efcn 
the  old  heathen  mythology  had  been  eor 
rupted.  and  a  living  emperor  oocmiied 
the  place  of  Jupiter  or  Apollo.  TDcre 
were  no  |x>wers  in  the  State  but  the 
IVince,  the  Mob«  and  the  Military.  The 
wealth  of  the  patrician,  and  the  inteB- 
genoe  spread  more  largely,  we  befieft, 
than  is  generally  thou^t,  throQiefa  the 
bettor  classes  of  society,  were  glad  if  thej 
could  exist  in  peace  by  any  degree  of 
servile  submission.  At  length  the  nfll- 
tarv  itself  became  corrupt  and  enfeddel, 
oiul  the  bi^Mer  and  more  eneigetio  her* 
barians,  who  had   been  alowly     ^~ 
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discipline  to  their  bravery,  broke  through 
the  barrier  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  soil.  The  old  germs  of  civilization 
are  not,  however,  quite  destroyed,  and 
there  is  one  sacred  flame  lately  kindled, 
that  is  by  no  means  destined  to  be  extin- 
guished. You  think  that  all  this  green 
fuel — this  northern  forest  thrown  upon 
the  fire — will  surely  stifle  and  destroy  it. 
Not  at  all ;  the  heap  smoulders  and 
smokes,  and  by  and  by  the  flame  bursts 
out  higher  than  ever,  fed  by  that  new 
fuel  which  at  first  threatened  to  extin- 
guish it. 

Mr.  White  gives  .us  some  spirited  de- 
liTieations  of  the  Pagan  empire,  both  under 
its  bad  and  under  its  good  emperors. 
And  indeed,  to  us,  it  seems  a  far  greater 
perplexity,  considering  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  they  were  to  arise,  to  account 
for  a  Trajan  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  than 
for  a  Nero  or  Domitiam.  Here  is  a  pas- 
8ag:e  worth  reflecting  on  at  all  times, 
which  may  convey  a  warning  to  ourselves, 
and  be  still  more  applicable  to  our  gal- 
lant neighbors  the  French : 

"  We  have  but  faint  descriptions  even  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  but  what  we  hear  of  them  shows 
more  clearly  than  any  thing  else,  the  frightful 
effect  on  morals  and  manners  of  so  uncontrolled 
a  power  as  was  vested  in  the  Crosars,  and 
teaches  us  that  the  worst  of  despotisms  is  that 
which  is  established  by  the  unholy  union  of  the 
dregs  of  the  population  and  the  ruling  power 
against  the  peace  and  happiness  and  security  of 
the  middle  class.  You  see  how  the  combination 
of  tyrant  and  mob  succeeded  in  crushing  all  the 
layers  of  society  which  lay  between  them,  till 
there  were  left  only  two  agencies  in  all  the 
world,  the  Emperor  on  his  throne,  and  the  mil- 
lions fed  by  his  bounty.  The  hereditary  nobil- 
ity— the  safest  bulwark  of  a  people,  and  least 
dangerous  support  of  a  throne — were  extirpated 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  and  impartiality 
makes  us  confess  that  they  fell  by  their  own 
fault  There  were  spendthrifts  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  who  lavished  thousands  of  pounds 
upon  a  supper.  The  piUage  of  the  world  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  favored  families,, 
and  their  example  had  introduced  a  prodigality 
and  ostentation  unheard  of  before.  No  one 
who  regarded  appearances  traveled  any  where 
without  a  troop  of  Numidian  horsemen  and  out- 
riders to  clear  the  way.  He  was  followed  by  a 
train  of  mules  and  sumpter-horses  loaded  with 
his  vases  of  crystal — his  richly-carved  cups  and 
dishes  of  silver  and  gold.  But  this  profusion 
had  its  natural  result  in  debt  and  degradation. 
The  patricians  who  had  been  rivals  of  the  im- 
perial splendor,  became  dependents  on  the 
imperial  gifts;  and  the  grandson  of  the  con- 
queror of  a  kingdom,  or  the  prooonsiil  of  the 


half  of  Asia,  sold  his  ancestral  palace,  lived  for 
a  while  on  the  contemptuous  bounty  of  his 
master,  and  sank  in  the  next  generation  into 
the  nameless  mass.  Others  more  skillful  pre- 
served or  improved  their  fortunes  while  they 
rioted  in  expense.  By  threats  or  promises  they 
prevailed  on  the  less  powerful  to  constitute 
them  their  heirs ;  they  traded  on  the  strength, 
or  talents,  or  the  beauty  of  their  slaves ;  and 
lent  money  at  such  usurious  interest,  that  the 
borrower  tried  in  vain  to  escape  the  shackles  of 
the  law,  and  ended  by  becoming  the  bondsman 
of  the  kind-hearted  gentleman  who  had  induced 
him  to  accept  the  loan. 

"  If  these  were  the  habits  of  the  rich,  how 
were  the  poor  treated  ?  The  free  and  penniless 
citizens  of  the  capital  were  degraded  and  grati- 
fied at  the  same  time.  The  wealthy  vied  with 
each  other  in  buying  the  favor  of  the  mob  by 
shows  and  other  entertainments,  by  gifts  of 
money  and  donations  of  food.  But  when  these 
arts  failed,  and  popularity  could  no  longer  be 
obtained  by  defraying  the  expense  of  a  combat 
of  gladiators,  the  descendants  of  the  old  patri- 
cians— of  the  men  who  had  bought  the  land  on 
which  the  Gauls  were  encamped  outside  the 
gates  of  Rome— went  down  into  the  arena 
themselves,  and  fought  for  the  public  entertain- 
ment" 

Under  such  a  system  it  was  very  little 
that  could  be  eflfected  even  by  the  re- 
markable succession  of  men  that  followed 
upon  the  twelve  Cffisars.  Mr.  White  re- 
marks, that  afler  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
the  hereditary  principle  is  excluded  ;  the 
reigning  emperors  appoint  their  succes- 
sors, and  he  attributes  much  to  this  de- 
parture from  the  rule  of  descent,  this 
abrogation  of  the  legal  indefeasible  right 
of  hereditary  succession.  And  the  re- 
flection appears  to  us  very  just,  that  this 
hereditary  right  is  only  seen  to  advantage 
in  a  limited  monarchy,  where  the  law  is, 
in  fact,  the  supreme  ruler.  In  an  arbitrary 
monarchy,  the  wiser  rule,  perhaps,  would 
be  to  give  the  appointment  of  the  succes- 
sor to  the  reigning  monarch.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  set  aside  altogether  the 
principle  of  hereditary  descent,  because 
an  absolute  prince,  who  desired  to  appoint 
his  own  son,  would  be  bound  by  no  such 
restraining  rule.  But  there  would,  at  all 
events,  be  one  more  chance  in  the  na- 
tion's favor,  and  a  sensible  sovereign 
would  not  be  compelled  to  leave  the  reins 
of  power  m  hands  utterly  incapable  of 
holding  them.  Mr.  White  says  truly, 
even  of  the  best  emperors : 

"But  a  government  which  does  every  thing  for 
a  people,  renders  it  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  it- 
self.   The  subject  stood  quietly  by  while  3ie  Em- 
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pen>r  filled  all  the  otEceR  of  sUt«,  guirded  htm, 
fed  him,  clothed  him,  treated  him  like  a  child, 
and  reduced  him  at  Uftt  to  childlike  dependence, 
Aq  unjust  proconBu],  instead  of  being  supported 
and  encouraged  in  hin  cxactioD«,  was  dismitsed 
firom  his  employment,  and  forced  to  refund  hii 
ill-Rot  gains — the  population,  relieved  from 
their  oppreEBor,  saw  in  his  punishment  tht 
hand  of  an  avenging  Providence.  The  wakeful 
eje  of  the  Governor  in  Home  saw  the  hostile- 
preparations  of  a  trihe  of  harbariana  beyond 
the  Danube ;  and  the  legions,  crossing  tht- 
river,  dispenied  and  subdued  them  before  they 
had  time  to  devastate  the  Roman  fields.  The 
peaceful  colonist  saw  in  the  suddenness  of  his 
deliverance,  the  foresight  and  benevolence  of  a 
divinity.  No  words  were  powerful  enough  to 
convey  the  sentiments  of  admiration  awakened 
by  such  vigor  and  goodness  in  the  breast  of  l 
luxurious  and  effeminate  people;  and,  accord- 
ingly, if  we  look  a  little  cloxely  into  the  person- 
al attribiiles  of  the  fire  good  emperors,  we  Ehall 
see  that  some  part  of  their  glory  is  due  to  tht 
exaggerations  of  love  and  gratitude."     (P.  88.) 

Very  possible.  Mr.  Whito,  however, 
has  not  felt  bimself  called  upon  to  check 
his  hani},  or  stint  the  priuse  he  bestows 
upon  these  remarkable  men.  Here  is  his 
portrait  of  Adrian : 

"  Adrian  believed  the  empire  was  lai^ 
onoui;h  already.  Ho  withdrew  the  eagles  from 
the  half-siibdued  provinces,  and  contented  him- 
self with  the  natural  limits,  which  it  was  easy 
to  defend.  But  within  those  limits  his  activity 
was  unciampled.  He  journeyed  from  end  to 
end  of  hii  immense  domain,  and  for  seventeen 
years  nsver  rested  in  one  spot.  News  did  no( 
travel  fast  in  those  days — but  the  Kmperor  did. 
Ijong  licrore  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
heard  that  ho  had  left  Rome  on  an  expedition 
to  Briton,  he  had  rushed  throii|;h  Uaul,  crossed 
the  channel,  inquired  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  government  officers  at  York — given  orders 
for  a  wall  to  keep  out  the  Caledonians,  and 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  among  the  be- 
wildered dwellers  in  Ephesus  or  Carthage,  to 
call  tax-gatherers  to  order,  and  to  inspect  the 
discipline  of  his  troops.  The  master's  eye  was 
every  where,  for  nobody  knew  on  what  part  it  , 
was  fixed.  And  such  a  master  no  kingdom  i 
has  been  able  to  boast  of  since.  His  talents  i 
were  universal.  He  read  every  thing,  and  forgot 
nothing.  He  was  a  musician,  a  poet,  a  philoso- 
phur.  He  studied  medicine  and  mineralogy, 
and  plead  causes  like  a  Ctcero,  and  sang  like  a 
singer  at  the  opera.  Perhaps  it  is  difiloult  to  | 
judge  impartially  of  the  qualities  of  a  Roman  i 
Kmperor.  One  day  he  found  fault  on  a  point  | 
of  gnunmitr  with  a  learned  man  of  the  name  of  | 
Kavorinus.  Favorinus  could  have  defended  , 
himself,  and  justified  his  language,  but  contin- 
ued sileriL  His  friends  said  to  him  :  '  Why  did 
you  not  answer  the  Emperor's  objections?' i 
'Do  you  think,*  said  the  seDsihlegimmmartai),  'I  j 


am  going  to  dispute  with  a  man  <  

thirty  legions  t'  But  the  gieatiiess  of  Adrian's 
character,  is  that  he  did  comm«nd  thOK  thirty 
legions.  He  was  severe  and  just,  and  Roman 
discipline  was  never  more  eiact"     (P.  SB.) 

If  the  anecdote  is  tme  which  ia  told  of 
Adrian  in  a  subsequent  page,  the  gram- 
marian acted  very  wisely  m  not  disputiDg 
with  the  master  of  thirty  legiona.  Ad 
architect  was  asked  his  opinion  of  a  cerbun 
series  of  statues  designed  by  the  Bmporor, 
and  ranged  in  a  sitting  attitude  within  a 
temple.  "If  the  goddesses,"  said  the 
architect,  "  take  it  into  their  head*  to 
rise,  they  will  never  be  able  to  get  out  of 
the  door."  The  criticism,  or  toe  jeat,  is 
said  to  have  cost  the  man  hia  life.  Per- 
haps the  hapless  architect  auffered  as 
,  much  for  his  profane  levity  u  for  hii 
carping  criticism.  One  detecta  in  his  re- 
'  mark  a  want  of  respect  for  the  goddeMCi, 
'  as  well  as  for  the  Emperor ;  for  it  la  t 
remark  that  might  have  been  made  of  the 
stiitucs  in  the  most  celebrated  of  heathen 
temples.  Neither  Zeus  nor  Athene  oonid 
have  walked  out  of  their  temples  H 
Athens.  We  perceive  something  of  tbe 
iiifidel  in  the  nnluoky  criticiam  of  the 
architect;  and  ifthe  philosophic  Emperor 
thought  fit  to  build  a  temple  to  the  god- 
desses, ha  might  also  think  it  fit  to  U)^ 
hold  proper  respect  to  them  in  hii  pl^ 

Mr.  White  obserres  that  we  are  some- 
times under  a  little  delusion  in  the  esti- 
mates we  form  of  the  magnitade  of  tba 
Roman  Empire,  or  the  multitude  of 
troops  that  it  maintuned.  Ruana  Ba^ 
passes  it  in  extent  of  territory,  and  msia- 
taina  an  army  considerably  more  namer 
ous.  France  and  Austria,  who  rank  next 
to  Russia  in  the  number  of  their  standing 
armies,  could  singly  bring  into  the  field  a 
much  larger  force  than  the  whole  Romaa 
Empire.  The  military  force  of  the  IV 
gan  empire  is  here  estimated  at  460,000 
men  ;  tne  Christian  monarchiea  of  Franoi 
and  Austria  are  each  of  them  reputed  to 
maintain  an  army  of  660,000  men.  And 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  inventioa  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  enormous  {one  of 
artillery,  tt  is  evident  that  anr  one  of  tha 
first-rate  powers  of  modem  Europe  oonld 
bring  into  the  field  a  de^truotire  font 
that  would  sweep  from  the  ftoe  of  the 
I'arlh  the  thirty  legions  of  Adrian,  Tba 
very  division  of  Europe  into  a  number  of 
States  involves  this  increase  of  aoldienr. 
[n  the  old  Roman  £mptre  the  Orekt  Mao- 
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ternuiean  Sea  \&y  peaceful  as  a  lake,  and 
the  Roman  ships  had  nothiog  to  dread 
but  the  winds  and  the  waves;  whereas 
in  modem  Europe  manj'  quite  artificial 
boundai-ies  have  to  he  guarded  by  an 
array  of  soldiers.  "  Belgium  defends  her 
flats  with  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
the  marshes  of  Holland  are  secured  by 
sixty  thousand  Dutch."  Hitherto  erery 
thing  has  tended  to  develop  the  military 
power  in  Christendom. 

We  must  not  linger  any  longer  over 
the  old  Roman  empire  if  we  are  to  thread 
onr  way  down  to  the  modern  epoch  of 
the  Reformation.  We  shall  not  cross  the 
Hellspont  todiscnss  the  character  of  Con- 
stantme,  or  the  nature  of  that  which  pass- 
es as  his  conversion.  We  shall  keep  to 
the  West.  We  proceed  to  the  Fiilh  Cen- 
tury, distinguished  in  Mr.  White's  pro- 
gramme by  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  the 
growth  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

"  Altric  now  ssw  ftll  ItaJy  within  his  grasp. 
It    wiB    not    only    the  Goths    who    followed 

Al&ric's  command.  All  the  barbarians,  of 
whatever  name  or  race,  who  had  been  trans- 
planted either  aa  slaves  or  soldiers  —  Alans, 
Franks,  and  Germfins  —  rallied  ronnd  the  ad- 
Tancing  king.  There  were  Britons,  and  Sax- 
ons, and  Subians.  It  was  an  insurrection  of  all 
the  manly  elements  of  society  against  the  inde- 
scribable depravation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peniasiilft.  Nobody  could  hold  out  a  hand  to 
avert  the  judgment  that  was  about  to  tall  oa 
the  devoted  city.  Ambassadors  indeed  ap- 
peared, and  bought  a  short  delay  at  the  price 
of  many  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  of  large  quantities  of  silk ;  but  these 
were  only  additional  incitements  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  invader.  Tribe  after  tribe  rose  up  with 
firesh  fury ;  warriors  of  every  hue  and  shape, 
and  with  every  manner  of  equipment  The 
handsome  Goth  in  bis  iron  cuirass ;  the  Alan 
with  his  saddle  covered  with  human  skin ;  the 
German  making  a  hideous  sound  by  shrieking 
on  the  sharp  edge  of  his  shield ;  and  the  coun- 
t^men  of  Alaric  himself  sounding  the  '  horn 
of  battle,'  which  terrified  the  Romans  with  its 
ominous  note  —  all  started  forward  on  the 
march.  At  the  head  of  each  detachment  rode 
a  band,  singing  songs  of  exultation  and  defi- 
ance ;  and  the  Romans,  stupefied  with  fear,  saw 
these  innumerable  swarms  defile  towards  the 
Milvian  bridge,  and  close  up  every  access  to 
thetown.  There  was  no  com  from  Sicily  or 
Africa ;  a  pest  raged  in  every  house,  and  nun-  i 
ger  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  despair." 

But  it  was  a  despair  which  opened  the 
gates  of  the  city,  which  had  not  oonrage 
to  die  in  its  defense.  For  six  days  Rome 
vaa  given  up  to  jullage  and  slaughter.  | 
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Alaric,  however,  did  not  stay  to  take  poa- 
session ;  he  pushed  on  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Italy.  Dying  soon  after, 
Rome  had  a  short  respite,  till  the  Van- 
dals, under  Genseric,  repeated  the  assault 
and  pillage.  Thepe,  too,  passed  on,  and 
did  not  stay  to  govern  a  city  which  they 
cared  only  to  despoil  and  destroy.  But 
the  work  of  destruction  was  complete ; 
I  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  Roman 
I  citizen  were  utterly  subdued.  "  Some 
I  phantom  assembly,  which  still  called  it- 
I  self  the  Roman  Senate,  sent  back  to  Con- 
j  stantinople  the  tiara  and  purple  robe,  in 
;  sign  that  the  Western  Empire  had  passed 

I  That  Christian  power,  which  was  to 
I  take  possession  of  the  vacant  throne,  had 
I  itself  shared  in  the  general  corruption. 
'  Mr.  White  observes,  that  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  the  resurreotion  of 
I  Christianity.  The  Church  had  already 
I  been  corrupted  by  wealth,  and  torn  with 
controversy ;  adverwty,  and  a  great  task 
to  be  performed,  and  fresh  disciples,  and 
ardent  convertites,  were  amongst  the 
means,  wc  presume,  of  its  partial  restora- 
tion. When  the  wretched  crowd  flocked 
back  to  their  half-rubed  capital,  what 
friend  did  it  find  but  the  Christian 
Church  ?  And  when  a  barbarian  ruler 
sought  for  any  instrument  of  the  native 
government  by  which  to  govern  his  new 
subjects,  what  other  presented  itself  but 
the  Christian  Church? 

As  the  centuries  roll  on  we  see  the  in- 
stitution of  monasteries  come  to  the  aid 
of  order  and  the  spiritual  monarchy  of 
the  popes.  Perhaps  Christianity  has  had 
DO  greater  disgrace  than  the  multitude  of 
savage  and  fanatic  monks  that  swarmed 
in  the  East,  and  were  the  terror  and  dis- 
gust of  Alexandria;  and  perhaps  Euro- 
pean Christendom  has  received  more  bene- 
fit from  her  Benedictine  monasteries  than 
from  any  other  institution  that  can  be 
named.  Under  the  same  appellation  such 
very  different  men  and  manners  may  be 
embraced.  The  monastery  where  labor 
WAS  first  honored,  where  peace  was  at  all 
times  secured,  where  the  culture  of  the 
land  was  intdligently  and  looingly  pi:r- 
sued,  where  architecture  was  profoundly 
studied,  where  civilization  and  piety  went 
hand  in  hand,  will  remain  for  all  times  n 
subject  of  deep  and  grateful  interest  to 
the  student  of  modem  history.  It  is  too 
old  a  story,  and  we  must  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  quote  from  Mr.  White's  pages, 
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or  wo  hIioiiM  willingly  extract  a  long  pas- 
Hiif^n  ill  wiii<!li  ho  dcHcrihcs  tho  benefit 
wliU!li  tlio  i)co]>le,  tlie  kiii<^,  the  church, 
the  |io[M%  derived,  in  ho  many  wayn,  from 
t)ie  moiiMMtie  iiiHtitiitionH.  Spread  over  all 
Kuropo,  iNolated,  vet  more  or  less  in  com- 
jntmion  with  each  other,  not  always  on 
friend  I V  terniH  with  the  bi.shop  or  other 
elerieal  authority  of  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, the  overshadowiffg  power  of  tho 
»ope  wa«  to  lliem  a  protection  and  a 
jond  of  union.  They  very  naturally  be- 
eunie  /.ealouM  advocateM  of  thits  visible 
hend  of  iho  univerwal  (^hureh. 

Next  eomeH  upon  the  neene  the  rndo 
but  extennive  emiiire  of  C -harlemagno  ;  it 
Hoou  brenk.M  up  mto  fragments,  and  the 
eivil  goyernmout  of  Kurope  presents  a  sad- 
der iiMpeet  than  ever.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle one  can  honor  by  the  name  of  civil 
govt»rnnient.  To  complete  the  confusion, 
a  fresh  invasion  of  barbarians  from  the 
north  is  |>oureii  over  France  and  Eng- 
hmd  -I>anes,  Seandhiavians,  or  Norst»- 
men  as  they  are  now  often  called.  This 
i^laiid  of  lireat  Itritain  felt  the  full  force 
o(  the  invasion. 


**  Kor  MiauY  vi^nrs  bofort*  this  a  pimto's  lu^at 
or  two  IKmu  tlio  north  would  run  u(H^n  tho 
s.'%u\l»  niul  soud  tho  orows  to  burn  and  nU»  a 
\i!lago  ou  tho  iwisl  of  Uorwiok  or  Northumln'r- 
lund.  Pir^los  wo  supori'iUouslv  oall  l!ioni»  but 
tlint  is  ft\^u  (^  misoonooption  of  thoir  point  of 
ho:uM\  TUov  won*  p»ntlomon»  |H»r!iaj*8s  *of 
stu.dl  ost:ito  *  in  s^mmo  outlyinjj  district  of  Don- 
Murk  Miu)  Norway,  but  oiulowtxl  with  stout 
nnns  and  a  (rroai'  wish  to  distin^iish  thorn- 
so'xos  'if  tho  dUtiuotiou  oxniM  bo  av\x«*u|viniotl 
w  u-i  an  i;>ortvi>v  of  thoir  worKUy  j^xhis*  Thoy  I 
Os»v,>ivlcr\*d  tho  Noa  ihoir  own.  Thoy  woro  also 
por-^out  of  a  s:i\^i^i:  rv^*i^<ious  turn,  arui  u'utod . 
1*10  <j*i!i:  of  tho  m;ssio:^Ary  to  tho  ^vurai^*  of 
I  u*  warrior  and  t!u>  avivUjy  of  tho  c^tvjuorv^r, 
iKii.x  was  suU  thoir  J^v^  tho  \Wrs  of  iho  \YjiI- 
*uVia  w\Tv*  stiU  o|H*n  to  thor.i  a  ft  or  lioach,  and 
vh.*  Nkui's  of  thoir  oiu-mios  w  orv*  fvvfciuiii^  with  ; 
;,;:.» \;o*tiv.i:  ir.o**l  Tho  Ki'.jjllsh  wvTv  rvno- 
ji^:Aa.*  fri>5u  tho  trv;o  fiUK  a  so;  v*f  ^Irivclin^: 
wroioV.os  whx*  *v*;>*vv\i  ::x  a  hcaxc"  w>.-rv  thcrv 
wji^  Us*  Kvr,  ar?  wvv^.i'\.\l  a  ^\l  who  ha.io 
;*•. 'x  vr^v  r,v  ;'ioi*-  ci^*r.\^-s  ar.d  Xo«n*  tho  r.Tx 
i^viso  w>,,^  usovl  thow  :*.L** 

\Vor,\-.:s:  n.>5  o****  th<»  uox^  inv^.Ier* 
w>t.*   :.vi  l^,^S!^>!C^v^  of  our  Islaivi — ih^: 

:  '.'v  oi  Mc  u^   i»  After   thov    hi  A  Kxhi 
,-V:  S*\,*it>  ^i'.vai  ;i:;cy  oco!\|^rv.\L     Iv:; 


if  wo  read  the  pages  of  the  indastrionfl 
Lappcnberg,  wc  shall  not  rise  from  his 
HiBtory  of  our  Norman  Kings  with  any 
great  respect  for  the  civilization  of  the 
Normans.  The  gold  cup,  the  suit  of 
armor,  the  robe  of  state,  they  knew  how 
to  purloin  and  appropriate;  they  set 
others  to  build  for  them;  whether  we 
arc  absolutely  indebted  to  them  for  any 
thing  that  really  advances  the  civilization 
of  a  country,  seems  doubtful.  Their  only 
art  of  government  was  to  conquer  and 
subdue,  and  keep  as  much  power  as  possi- 
ble in  one  single  hand.  There  is  a  period 
in  the  life  of  nations,  when  the  establish- 
ment of  this  harsh  dominion  is  very  ser- 
viceable. In  this  light  the  Norman  con- 
quest may  have  been  beneficial,  tending 
to  unite  the  people  into  one  strong  na- 
tion. So  far  as  personal  inflacnce  was 
concerned,  we  were  indebted  only  to  sneh 
men  as  Anselm  and  Lanfranc,  Italians  by 
birth,  but  who  may  be  called  Norman 
bishops.  ^^  Anselm,^'  says  Lappenberg, 
^^  was  one  of  those  heroes  of  love  and 
humility  wliich  Christianity  has  produced 
in  every  age."  Lanfranc  reminds  ns  of 
his  successor  in  a  subsequent  centoryi 
Oranmer ;  honest  and  good  in  the  main, 
but  having  something  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent.  Both  Anselm  and  Lanfrano 
were  amongst  the  most  learned  men  of 
their  respective  ages.  For  the  Norman 
kings,  thev  seem  lo  have  had  no  Tirtue 
but  bravery,  and  an  occasional  generositT 
in  giving  with  one  hand  what  thej  pil- 
lageii  with  the  other.  Richard  L,  the 
most  |K»pular  of  the  series,  was,  as  Sis- 
mondi  ter^'lv  sa\-«,  ^^  a  bad  son,  a  bad 
hnsMnd,  a  l>ad  brother,  and  a  bad  knig;^ 
but  ho  ^*as  the  bravest  of  knights;,  and 
his  oomivtniv^ns  in  arms  loved  hmi  with  a 
kind  ot  idolatry.  Mr.  White  does  nd 
sjvfcrv  any  of  them. 

'^  Thoy  WVTV  sezL^iaL  cniol,  and  m^Kinc^lel 
u^  a  vUyrxx  u:i*^aal  oTea  in  thi>6e  ages  of  ivik 
rxar.r.<:rs  and  u!K!«T«!op<d  coasdcacc^  TWr 
ivr«o:'Jk!  avpcAraz&of  itself  was  an  index  of  ^ 
ur.ir-^vorT*Ke  f^sssoci;  wichia.  FaS» 
shoivior^!^  xtv-ssa;ur«d.  rcd>haired» 
TOK-vvi ;  th*T  w^ne  friihtf  j1  k>  took 

sCwXxi  ::x  bis  »^t.     Wbea  ^  mi 
r.U  ViT  :  •;,'  :irf  ^^.taV^r  cf  ;he  Ci 
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stout,  [no  great  harm  in  that ;]  Henry  the  Second  "  Looking  forth  already  beyond  the  narrow 

was  gluttonous  and  debauched ;    Kichard  the  precincts  of  his  power,  Mohammed  saw  in  the 

Lionheart  was  cruel  as  the  animal  that  gave  him  distance,  across  the  desert,  the  proud  empires 

name  ;  and  John  was  the  most  debased  and  con-  of  Persia  and  Constantinople.   To  both  he  wrote 

temptible  of  mankind."    (P.  277.)  letters  demanding  their  allegiance,  as  God's 

prophet,  and  threatening  vengeance  if  they  dis- 

The  tenth  century  has  been  generally  obeyed.    Chosroes,  the  Persian,  tore  the  letter 

fixed  upon  as  that  in  which  Christendom  ^  P^ces     *Even  so,'  said  Mohammed,  *  shall 

sank  to  its  most  pitiable  state,  when  the  ^"^  ^^»»6^«°^  ^^r*^,™•  xx  "t"'^^!"?'  ^^  ^^"^^ 

,.,./.!          ij            ^1^*       ♦•i.  was  more  respectful.     He  placed  the  missive  on 

h-ht  of  knowledge  was  almost  extmct-  ^^^     ^n^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  naturaUy  fell  asleep,  and 

the    darkest    amongst     the    dark    ages,  thought  of  it  no  more.    But  his  descendants 

Something  was  added  to  its  gloom,  and  were  not  long  of  having  their  pillows  not  quite 

something  to  its  debasement,  by  a  belief  so  provocative  of  repose.    The  city  of  Medina 

which  prevailed  towards  the  close  of  the  grew  too  small  to  hold  the  Prophet's  followers, 

century,  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  and  they  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer, 

hand,  and  the  race  of  man  speedily  to  be  JJiere  were  AbouBeker  the  Wise,  and  Omar 

.ir.„*Jr.^r.A      TK ^  ^««  ♦i.^„o««;i  ^««««  I. ^ A  the  Faithful,  and  Khaled  the  Brave,  and  Ah  the 

destroyed.     The  one  thousand  years  had  g^^^^  ^^  j^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^            ^^ 

elapsed.     A  few  texts   most   unskillliilly  ^j^y  ^^^^  ^j^   ^^^^  ^^  its  adhesion  to  the  claims 

applied,  the  roundness  of  the  number,  and  of  a  Prophet  who  had  such  dreadful  interpret- 

the  calamities  of  the  period,  were  a  suffi-  ers  as  these.    The  religion   he  preached  was 

cient  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  comparatively  true.     He  destroyed  the  idols  of 

world  w^ould  soon  be  destroyed.     A  sira-  the  land,  inculcated  soberness,  chastity,  charity, 

ilar  belief  has  risen  in  later  times  less  ex-  »"\^y  ^!"«  /*^"*  trasmission  of  the  precepts 

cuaablv  Bible,  inculcated  brotherly  love  and  for- 

m,    ^  *,             1                         J        J  •     xi-  ffiveness  of  wronc.     But  the   Sword  was  the 

The  thousand  years  passed,  and  m  the  ^^e  Gospel.    Its  light  was  spread  in  Syria,  and 

next  century  some  dawnin^s  of  improve-  all  the  adjoining  territories." 
ment  are  perceived.    But,  m  reality,  such 

was  the  complex  nature  of  European  so-  We  need  not  be  surprised  or  dismayed 
ciety,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  at  the  partial  triumph  of  the  Crescent  ovei* 
period*  in  which  corruption  is  not  going  the  Cross.  It  can  not  in  fairness  be  dc- 
on  in  one  part,  and  resuscitation  in  an-  scribed  as  the  triumph  of  the  false  religion 
other.  And  as  the  centuries  advance,  this  over  the  true,  for  the  priesthood  of  the 
complication  becomes  more  discernible ;  Greek  Church,  at  the  timp  of  the  fall  of 
for  the  elements  of  the  old  Roman  civil-  Constantinople,  had  not  only  departed 
ization,  its  jurisprudence  and  its  literature,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Qospel  in  the 
emerge  from  the  ruins  in  which  they  had  doctrines  they  taught,  but  their  lives  were 
been  buried.  The  Greek  fathers,  too,  are  still  less  Christian  than  their  faith.  There 
again  studied.  In  this  century,  in  the  was  more  true  religion,  there  was  more  of 
seclusion  of  an  Irish  monastery,  John  the  real  spint  of  Christianity,  in  an  Omar 
Scotus  Erigena  is  rivaling  Origen  himself  or  an  Abou  Beker  riding  on  his  camel  with 
in  the  subtlety  of  his  speculations.  He  is  his  bag  of  dates  for  all  his  provender,  and 
reviving  the  doctrines  of  Philo  and  of  the  his  heart  wholly  devoted  to  what  he  deem- 
Xeo-Platonists,  and,  so  far  as  extracts  ed  his  duty  to  God  and  the  service  of 
from  his  works  enable  us  to  judge,  he  sur-  mankind,  than  in  the  luxurious  priesthood 
passes  these  later  Greeks  in  logical  dis-  and  the  idle  and  quarrelsome  people  of 
tinctness.  We  note,  in  passing,  that  the  the  city  of  Constantinople.  The  Christ- 
greater  lights  of  Greece — Plato  and  Aris-  ians  fell  before  the  Moslems,  because  they 
totle— are,  curiously  enough,  brought  back  had  ceased  to  be  Christians  in  every  thing 
to  us  in  the  first  instance  by  Arabian  scho-  but  name.  Such  literature  as  the  capital 
lars.  They  were  studied  in  Bagdad  and  of  the  Greek  Empire  still  possessed  was 
Cordova  before  they  found  their  way  to  notaltpgetherlost,for  the  refugees  carried 
Paris  or  Salamanca.  it  with  them  into  Europe.     The  seed  was 

And  this  reminds  us  of  the  great  move-  shaken  over  a  better  soil, 

ment  from  without — new  nations  and  a  If  the  story  is  true  of  the  destruction  of 

new  religion  driven  upon  Christendom —  the  library  at  Alexandria,  the  successors 

which  seems  at  first  to  threaten  the  civil-  of  the  Caliph  Omar  made  ample  compen- 

ization  of  Europe,  but  which  ends  by  urg-  sation  to  Europe  in  the  example  they  set 

ing  it  forward  by  a  fresh  impulse.    It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  science  and  phfioso- 

in  the  seventh  century,  when —  phy.    We  will  here  extract  an  eloquent 
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passage  from  Sismondi's  History  of  the 
I/lterature  of  the  South  of  Europe^  which, 
while  it  records  the  achievements  of  the 
Saracen,  and  the  obligations  of  Europe, 
suggests  also  other  topics  of  reflection. 

After  relating  what  tlie  Arabs  or  other 
Mussulmans  had  accomplished  in  science, 
in  philosophy,  in  history,  in  poetry,  in  ev- 
ery department  of  literature,  and  remind- 
ing us  that  we  probably  owe  to  them  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  the  compass, 
paper,  our  numbers,  etc.,  he  proceeds 
thus  :  "  Such  was  the  brilliant  light  which 
literature  and  science  displayed  from  the 
ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era, 
in  those  vast  countries  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Islamism.  Many 
melancholy  reflections  arise  when  we  enu- 
merate the  long  list  of  names  which, 
though  unknown  to  us,  were  then  so  illus- 
trious, and  of  manuscripts  buried  in  dusty 
libraries,  which  have,  m  their  time,  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  over  the  human 
intellect.  What'  remains  of  so  much 
glory  ?  The  boundless  regions  where  Is- 
lamism reigned,  and  still  continues  to 
reign,  are  now  dead  to  the  interests  of 
science.  The  rich  countries  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  illustrious  for  five  centuries  for 
the  number  of  their  academies,  their  uni- 
versities, and  their  libraries,  are  now  only 
deserts  of  burning  sands,  which  the  human 
tyrant  disputes  with  the  beast  of  prey. 
The  smiling  and  fertile  shores  of  Mauri- 
tania, where  commerce,  arts,  and  agricul- 
ture attained  their  highest  prosperity,  are 
now  the  retreats  of  corsairs,  who  spread 
horror  over  the  seas,  and  who  only  relax 
from  their  labors  in  shameful  debauch- 
eries, until  the  plague  periodically  comes 
to  select  its  victims  from  amongst  them, 
and  to  avenge  oflended  humanity.  Egypt 
has  by  degrees  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
sands  which  formerly  fertilized  it ;  Syria 
and  Palestine  are  desolated  by  the  wan- 
dering Bedouins,  less  terrible  still  than  the 
Pasha  who  oppresses  them.  Bagdad,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  luxury,  of  power, 
and  of  knowledge,  is  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  celebrated  universities  of  Cufa  and 
Bussora  are  extinct.  Those  of  Samarcand 
and  Balkh  share  in  the  destruction.  In 
this  immense  extent  of  territory,  twice  or 
thrice  as  large  as  Europe,  nothing  is  found 
but  ignorance,  slavery,  terror,  and  death. 
Few  men  arc  capable  of  reading  the  works 
of  their  illustrious  ancestors ;  and  of  the 
few  who  could  comprehend  them,  none  are 
able  to  procure  them.    The  prodigious 


literary  riches  of  the  Arabiann,  of  which 
we  have  given  only  a  cursory  view,  no 
longer  exist  in  any  of  the  countries  where 
the  Arabians  and  the  Mussulmans  have 
rule.  It  is  not  there  that  we  must  seek 
either  for  the  fame  of  their  great  men,  or 
for  their  writings.  What  have  been  pro- 
served  are  in  the  hands  of  their  enemieS| 
in  the  convents  of  .the  monks,  or  in  the 
royal  libraries  of  Europe.  And  yet  these 
vast  coimtries  have  not  been  conquered. 
It  is  not  the  stranger  who  has  des^iled 
them  of  their  riches,  who  has  annihilated 
their  population,  and  destroyed  their  laws, 
their  manners,  and  their  natural  spirit. 
The  poison  was  their  own ;  it  was  admin- 
istered hj  themselves,  and  the  result  has 
been  their  own  destruction. 

"Who  may  say  that  Europe  itself 
whither  the  empire  of  letters  and  sdence 
has  been  transported,  which  sheds  so  bril- 
liant a  light,  which  forms  so  correct  a  judg- 
ment of  the  past,  and  which  compares  so 
well  the  successive  reigns  of  the  literature 
and  manners  of  antiquity,  shall  not,  in  a 
few  ages,  become  as  wila  and  deserted  as 
the  hills  of  Mauritania,  the  sands  of  Egypt, 
and  the  valleys  of  Anatolia  ?  Who  may 
say  that  in  some  new  land,  perhaps  in 
those  lofty  regions  whence  the  Orinoco 
and  the  river  of  the  Amazons  have  their 
source,  nations  with  other  manners,  other 
languages,  other  thoughts,  and  other  reli- 
gions, shall  not  arise,  once  more  to  renew 
the  human  race,  and  to  study  the  past  as 
we  have  studied  it — ^nations  who,  hearing 
with  astonishment  of  our  existence,  that 
our  knowledge  was  as  extensive  as  their 
own,  and  that  we,  like  themselves,  placed 
our  trust  in  the  stability  of  fiune,  shall 
pity  our  impotent  efforts,  and  recall  the 
names  of  Newton,  of  Racine,  and  of  Tasso, 
as  examples  of  the  vain  struggle  of  man  to 
snatch  that  immortality  of  glory  which 
fate  has  refused  to  bestow  ?" 

A  melancholy  question,  yet  one  to  which 
we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  give  a 
desponding  answer.  There  is  one  art 
these  Saracens  never  understood,  that  of 
civil  government.  Every  where  the  reli- 
gion  of  the  Mussulman  carries  with  it  a 
theocratic  despotism — ^if  such  an  expres- 
sion is  permissible.  Civil .  goyemment 
never  stands  on  its  own  basis,  as  an  insti- 
tution to  be  created  at  each  epoch  by  the 
mundane  wisdom  of  the  times,  for  the 
mundane  interest  of  the  whole  society. 
The  Caliph  was  priest  as  well  as  emperor, 
and  the  Koran  was  the  code  of  janspriH 
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deuce.  There  was  no  political  fi*eedom. 
Just  where  patriotism  should  have  dis- 
played itself,  a  religious  enthusiasm  or  a 
religious  bondage  mtervened.  It  was  a 
religious  enthusiasm,  in  the  day  of  victory 
and  prosperity ;  it  was  a  religious  despon- 
dency, in  the  day  of  darkness  and  of  diffi- 
culty. There  can  be  no  stability  where 
the  whole  people  do  not  feel,  as  a  people^ 
a  determination  to  uphold  the  national 
prosperity.  If  Arabian  scholars  studied, 
m  these  our  dark  centuries,  morals  and 
politics  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  their  stu- 
dies were  purely  speculative ;  they  did  not, 
and  could  not,  introduce  amongst  the 
people  any  love  of  freedom  or  self-govern- 
ment. Herein  lay  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  Europe,  that,  side  by  side  with  the 
power  and  teaching  of  the  great  Christian 
priesthood,  there  was  the  3othic  or  Ger- 
man love  of  independence,  there  were  the 
political  traditions  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire,  there  was  the  lingering  authority 
of  the  civil  or  municipal  law.  We  had  a 
Pope,  but  no  Caliph,  or  he  was  Caliph 
only  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Religion  did 
not  bind  down  the  people  to  any  one  form 
of  government,  and  it  left  an  independent 
influence  to  law  and  politics.  Contrast  at 
this  period  the  half  savage  feudal  baron, 
caring  only  for  battle  and  the  chase,  with 
the  polite  aristocracy  of  Bagdad  and  Cor- 
dova, and  our  northern  noble  does  not 
present  to  us  a  very  hopeful  aspect.  But 
the  independence  of  this  man,  who  would 
live  and  rule  in  his  own  castle,  was  saving 
us  from  the  fate  of  Bagdad  and  Cordova. 
The  eleventh  century  brings  upon  the 
field  the  Crusades  and  Chivalry  ;  and  here 
we  can  not  help  remarking  on  the  effect 
which  poetry,  or  mere  works  of  imagina- 
tion, may  have  on  the  real  manners  of  an 
age.  In  chivalry  we  have  an  instance 
how  a  quite  ideal  picture  of  manners  may 
be  imitated  to  some  degree,  and  thus  the 
fictitious  history  of  a  past  time  produce  a 
real  history,  bearing  some  faint  resem- 
blance to  it.  Sismondi  has  observed,  that 
the  more  we  look  into  this  matter  the 
more  clearly  shall  we  perceive  that  the 
system  of  chivalry  is  an  invention  almost 
entirely  poetical.  "It  is  always  repre- 
sented," he  shrewdly  observes,  "  as  dis- 
tant from  us  both  in  time  and  place ;  and 
whilst  the  contemporary  historian  gives 
OS  a  clear,  detailed,  and  complete  account 
of  the  vices  of  the  court  and  the  great,  of 
the  ferocity  or  corruption  of  the  nobles, 
and  of  die  servility  of  the  people,  we  are 


astonished  to  find  the  poets,  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time,  adorning  the  very  same  ages 
with  the  most  splendid  fictions  of  grace, 
virtue,  and  loyalty."  The  romance-writ- 
ers of  the  twelfth  century  placed  the  age 
of  chivalry  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
This  very  age  of  the  twelfth  century  was 
pointed  to  with  envy  by  Francis  I.  Times 
nearer  our  own  have  thought  that  chiv- 
alry flourished  in  the  persons  of  Du  Gues- 
clin  and  Bayard.  But  though,  if  we  ex- 
amine any  of  these  periods,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly not  find  the  ideal  of  chivalry,  we 
shall  find  in  some  of  them  an  influence  of 
this  ideal  on  the  mannci-s  of  the  age. 
When  our  Edward  the  Black  Prince  treat- 
ed his  royal  prisoner  with  ostentatious 
respect  and  deference,  he  was  probably 
translating  fiction,  as  well  as  he  could, 
into  reality.  Amongst  the  multitude  of 
powers,  lay  and  spiritual,  that  are  seen  in 
action  throughout  the  Europe  of  the 
middle  ages,  let  the  poet  too  have  his 
place. 

We  pass  over  the  terrible  fate  of  the 
Albigenses,  but  mention  the  name,  because 
the  name  alone  will  suggest  that  move- 
ments hostile  to  the  Church  are  already 
making  themselves  felt.  Such  hostile 
movements  call  to  mind  also  how  the 
threatened  Church  was  strengthened  by 
the  new  orders  of  Franciscan  and  Domin- 
ican Friars.  The  monks  labored  and 
prayed;  the  friars  preached.  The  first 
impulse  of  a  monk  was  the  salvation  of  his 
own  soul ;  the  first  impulse  of  a  fnar  was 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  others.  How 
corruption  entered  into  the  new  orders  wo 
need  not  repeat ;  but  at  their  first  start- 
ing all  is  pure  and  noble,  and  they  repre- 
sent the  spirit  of  intellectual  activity,  so 
far  as  it  is  allied  with  the  Church.  They 
start  nobly  ;  for  if  they  throw  themselves 
on  voluntary  contributions  for  their  sup- 
port, they  begin  by  rendering  services ; 
they  preach,  they  teach,  they  confess,  they 
guide.  It  is  a  fair  and  open  adoption  of 
the  voluntary  principle.  Their  services 
were  great ;  the  alms  they  collected  very 
modest  in  amount.  Afterwards  the  beg- 
ging-box went  round  with  great  pertina- 
city, and  the  services  rendered  became 
fewer  and  of  a  very  doubtful  kind.  The 
vow  of  poverty  is  evaded ;  the  gift  which 
was  at  first  received  in  humility  is  now 
demanded  from  the  layman  as  his  fiist  of 
duties.  The  preaching  of  the  friars,  whi«h 
was  in  advance  of  the  regular  clergy, 
grows   to  be  intolerant   even  of  sudi 
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thought    and   learning   as    arise   in   the  held ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  his  journey  he 

Church  itself.    It  is  well  perhaps  that  the  reached  the  court  of  prince  or  potentate,  no 

Mars  speedily  degenerate^  and  lose  the  in-  {j^fc^Ta^^^^^^^^^^      t^Vl^\  gS 

fluence  their  piety  gave  them,  for  they  are  .      ^j^^j^  ^^^^^  the  enchanting  chronicler,  and 

laboring  to  repress  all  freedom  of  thought,  jigtcn  to  what  he  had  written.    From  palace  to 

all  inquiry,   all   science.     They   become  palace,   from  castle  to  castle,  the  unwearied 

tools  of  the  Pope  to  collect  his  revenue  *  picker-up    of  unconsidered   trifles  *    (Which, 

and  confirm  his  power.     They  excite  op-  however,  were  neither  trifles  nor  unconsidered, 

position  in  the  clergy  as  well  as  in  the  when  their  true  value  became  known,)  pursued 

people,  and  this  opposition  is  tavoring  the  ^^^  ^W  way   cerUm  of  a  friendly  recepUon 

'  ^^    £•  X*       *       ^  when  he  amved,  and  certain  of  not  losing  his 

®P^^  ^U;[^®  inquiry.  ^^^  .     negUgence  or  blindness  on  the  road. 

Mr.  White,  at  the  commaicement  ot  jf  ^^  overtakes  a  stately  cavalier,  attended  by 

each  of  his  centuries,  gives  us  a  list  of  the  squires  and  men-at-arms,  he  enters  into  conver- 

principal  dramatis personm.    At  the  com-  sation,  drawing  out  the  experiences  of  the  ven- 

men  cement  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  erable  warrior  by  relating  to  him  all  he  knew 

read  in  one  line  the  noble  and  hope-inspir-  of  things  and  persons  in  which  he  took  an  in- 

ing  names  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  *«rest.    And  when  they  put  up  at  some  hostehy 

Cf  aucer,  Froissart^    We  stop  at  the  last,  ^o^^f/^p  *^,^  l^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  give  the  reader  the  benefit  of  Mr.  j^jg  followers  were  wallowing  amid  the  rushes 

White's  description  of  the  Herodotus  of  on   the  parlor-floor,  Froissart  was  busy  with 

the  middle  ages  :  pen  and  note-book,  scoring  down  all  the  old 

gentleman  had  told  him,  aU  the  fights  he  had 

^*  But  more  important  than  the  poems  of  ge^n  present  at,  and  the  secret  history  (if  an^-) 

Dante  and  Chaucer,  or  the  prose  of  Boccaccio,  of  the  councils  of  priests  and  kinga     In  this 

was  the  introduction  of  the  new  literature  re-  ^ay  knights  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  be- 

E resented  by  Froissart.  Hitherto  chronicles  came  known  to  each  other.  The  same  voice 
ad  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  the  record  of  which  described  to  Douglas  at  Dalkeith  the  ex- 
such  wandering  rumors  as  reached  a  monastery,  pioits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sounded  the 
or  were  gathered  in  the  religious  pilgrimages  of  praises  of  Douglas  in  the  ears  of  the  Black 
holy  men.  But  at  this  time  there  came  into  prfnce  at  Bordeaux."  (P.  886.) 
notice  the  most  inquiring,  enterprising,  pictur- 
esque and  enterteining  chronicler  that  had  ever  a  native  literature,  -we  see,  is  rising 
S='=s^:nStS^^^  into  existence;  kingly  no wer  is  obtaining 
Assembled  multitudes  of  Greece.  John  Froissart,  its  predominance  over  feudal  hoense,  an! 
called  by  the  courtesy  of  the  time  Sir  John,  in  the  mercanUle  and  manutacturmff  city  is 
honor  of  his  being  priest  and  chaplain,  devoted  displaying  its  wealth  and  establishing  its 
a  long  life  to  the  collection  of  the  fullest  and  municipal  rights.  The  Church  may  still 
most  trustworthy  accounts  of  all  the  events  receive  a  fealty  fi'om  all  parties,  but  it 
and  personages  characteristic  of  his  time,  can  not  have  the  same  preeminent  sway 
From  1826,  when  his  labore  commence,  to  UOO  ^^izt  it  formerly  possessed.  There  are 
when  his  active  pen  stood  still,  nothing  hap-  ♦u^-^  «rU^  ^a\\  ;i:««„*^  u-  ^^^^^  ««^ 
pened  in  any  part  of  Europe  that  the  Paul  P^  ^^^«t-  ^  -.  ^^V^^^,  its  power  and 
of  the  period  did  not  rush  off  to  verify  on  the  question  its  creed.  Kings  make  their 
spot  If  he  heard  of  an  assemblage  of  knighte  treaties  with  the  pope  as  with  any  other 
going  on  at  the  extremities  of  France,  or  in  the  foreign  potentate ;  and  if  the  head  of  the 
center  of  Germany ;  of  a  tournament  at  Bor-  church  withstands  one  monarch,  it  is  be- 
deaux,  a  court  gala  in  Scotland,  or  a  marriage  cause  he  has  another  for  his  ally, 
fi^tival  at  Milan,  his  travels  began— whether  in  And  now  let  us  open  Mr.  White's  book 

m!!!^  f^''''?'l-%'K-^^^^'''*'^^^^^  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
his  portmanteau  behind  his  saddle,  and  a  sinjrle  .  rnu  t  ^  /•  ^ 
greyhound  at  his  heels,  as  he  jogged  wearily  century.  The  list  oi  dramatis  personm  18 
across  the  Border,  till  he  finally  arrived  in  Edin-  ^jone  sufficient  to  call  up  a  host  of  reflco- 
burgh ;  or  in  his  grander  style  of  equipment,  tions.  With  such  monarchs  as  Charles 
gallant  steed,  with  hackney  led  beside  him,  and  V.,  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  VIII.,  we  are 
four  dogs  of  high  race,  gamboling  round  his  now  more  familiar  than  we  are  with  con- 
horse  as  he  made  his  dignified  iourncy  from  temporary  sovereigns.  They  all  start 
terrara  to   Rome:   wherever  life  was  to  be  upon  their   reigns   as   zealous  orthodox 


in  his  present  tour,  down  it  went  in  his  own    which  each  finds  in  his  own  dominions  he 

exquisite  language,  with  his  own  poetical  im-   is  most  solicitous  to  uphold,  but  he  must 

pressioD  of  the  pomps  and  pageantries  he  be-   be  permitted  in  part  to  govern  it,  and  by 
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no  means  to  be  governed  by  it.  The 
people  are,  in  the  main,  attached  both  to 
their  sovereigns  and  to  the  church ;  but 
the  wealth  an4  luxury  amongst  the  higher 
orders  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  well-en- 
dowed abbeys,  have  created  a  scandal 
amongst  the  populace ;  whilst  a  more 
serious  and  enlightened  class  of  men  ven- 
ture to  upbraid  the  whole  Church,  as  per- 
sisting to  maintain  many  superstitions 
which  are  no  longer  worthy  of  the  age. 
Let  us  now  attempt  to  estimate  that  great 
movement  called  the  Reformation. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  noticeable,  and 
proves  how  general  were  the  causes  which 
brought  about  this  movement,  that  the 
Reformation  breaks  out  spontaneously 
about  the  same  time  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Switzerland.  In  Germany,  Luther — 
in  Switzerland,  Zuinglius  —  in  France, 
Lefevre  and  Farel  are  found  preaching 
much  the  same  doctrines,  and  quite  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  D'Aubigne 
^ves  the  precedence,  in  point  of  time,  to 
his  own  countrymen. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  Zuinglius 
taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
Faith  before  he  had  heard  any  thing  of 
Luther's  proceedings.  The  simple  fact 
was,  that  men  had  begun  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  the  pepusal  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment would  awaken  every  where  in  minds 
of  a  certam  susceptibility,  the  same  long- 
ing after  a  pure  spiritual  religion. 

Looking  abroad  at  the  Reformation  as 
a  great  popular  movement,  we  are  soon 
made  aware  that  this  longing  after  a  pure 
spiritual  religion,  in  which  the  soul  at 
once,  without  any  priestly  intermediator, 
communes  with  God  or  Christ,  was  not 
the  only  motive  ;  the  populace  in  general 
was  led  to  take  part  against  the  estab- 
lished Church  by  the  manifest  hypocrisy 
and  scandalous  lives  of  many  of  the  priest- 
hood. It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  or  the  course  of  subsequent  events 
can  not  be  understood. 

Surprise  is  often  expressed  that  the  Re- 
formation, after  extending  through  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  Europe,  ceased  to  make 
further  conquests,  and  was  even  driven 
back  from  territories  of  which  it  had 
taken  possession.  It  was  driven  back 
because  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman 
Church  had  reformed  their  own  manners; 
it  was  driven  back  by  the  revived  Christ- 
ian zeal  of  pious  popes,  and  by  the  more 
enlightened  and  earnest  preaching  of  the 
Jesuits  and  of  other  Roman  ecolesiaaticB. 


That  the  Reformation  was  never  able  to 
-extend  beyond  certain  barriers,  admits,  if 
we  look  a  little  closely  into  the  facts,  of  a 
very  easy  solution. 

For  in  no  case  whatever  was  the  refor- 
matory movement  amongst  the  people  so 
general  and  so  zealous,  that  it  could  make 
its  way  where  the  Church  was  supported 
by  a  strong  civil  government.  In  Saxony 
the  Government  went  over  to  the  Refor- 
mation. So  it  did  in  England.  Even  in 
Saxony  itself,  and  in  other  states  of  Ger- 
many in  which  it  triumphed,  the  Refor- 
mation would  have  been  controlled  and 
repressed  if  the  Imperial  Government  had 
been  stronger.  Happily,  neither  in  the 
Diet  nor  in  the  Emperor  did  there  exist 
that  power  which  could  unite  the  whole 
of  Germany  against  this  new  spiritual  in- 
surrection. In  Scotland  it  made  its  way 
under  a  regency,  or  under  a  queen  more 
fitted  to  be  the  ornament  of  a  luxurious 
court  than  the  controller  of  a  turbulent 
aristocracy.  In  Switzerland  it  encoun* 
tered  a  democracy,  and  therefore  might 
have  expected  an  easy  triumph ;  but  in 
Switzerland,  as  soon  as  the  Catholic  can- 
tons had  allied  themselves  in  a  fresh  bond 
of  union  from  which  the  Protestant  can- 
tons were  excluded,  war  breaks  out  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  the  Reformation 
makes  no  further  conquest.  The  several 
cantons  take  up  a  hostile  position  to  each 
other ;  and  this  is  seen  to  be  sufficient  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  new  church. 

Some  speculative  men  have  fancied  that 
the  Refoi-niation  could  only  extend 
amongst  the  Teutonic  race,  and  that  it 
was  averse  to  the  nature  of  the  Celt. 
Lord  Macaulay,  who  is  by  no  means  a 
speculative  man,  but  distinguished  by  his 
practical  sagacity,  gives  some  counte- 
nance to  this  idea.  He  notices  especially, 
that  the  cantons  in  Switzerland  where  the 
German  language  ij3  spoken,  are  those 
only  in  which  the  Reformation  had 
triumphed.  As  the  Reformation  had  ori- 
ginated in  Zurich,  it  was  likely  in  the  first 
instance  to  spread  amongst  kindred  can- 
tons. And  the  war  which  broke  out  be- 
tween Zurich  and  the  Catholic  cantons 
was  sure  to  check  in  the  latter  any  ten- 
dency to  accept  its  new  doctrines.  "  The 
league  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Union" — we  are  quoting  from  D'Au- 
bigne— ^^  contained  an  article  providing 
that  their  confederation  should  from  time 
to  time  be  renewed.  Such  a  renewal  the 
seven  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz, 
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Unterwalden,  Zug,  Fribourg,  and  Soleure, 
resolved  should  take  place,  but  they  de^ 
tcrmincd  that  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and 
Basle,  and  the  towns  of  St.  Gallen  and 
Mulhausen,  should  have  no  part  in  the  re- 
newal of  the  alliance."  The  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  fact,  arrayed  itself  thus  early 
against  the  Reformation.  Geneva  at  this 
time  was  not  numbered  amongst  the 
cantons  of  Sv^dtzerland,  but  was  only  an 
ally. 

That  the  distinction  of  race  can  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  boundaries  of 
the  Reformation,  is  proved  by  this — that 
in  no  country  were  the  reformed  doc- 
trines received  more  zealously  than  in 
France.  This  may  not  be  a  familiar 
truth  to  many,  but  a  perusal  of  the  his- 
tory will  confirm  the  assertion.  But  they 
encountered  here  a  resistance  such  as  in 
no  country  have  they  ever  been  able  to 
overcome.  During  a  turbulent  and  un- 
settled period,  the  Reformation  did  make 
way ;  but  when  the  kingly  power  is  again 
strong,  and  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
Church,  it  is  seen  directly  that  it  must 
succumb.  It  must  succumb,  or  France 
must  be  disromembered. 

But  though  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
that  a  Celtic  population  may  not  be  as 
good  Protestants  as  a  Teutonic,  we  may 
observe    a  noticeable  difference  in   the 
manner  in  which  the  new  doctrines  were 
embraced  in  France  and  in  Germany.  The 
Frenchman  had  no  sooner  received  his 
new  light,  than  he  was  for  converting — 
and  that  by  all  means  in  his  power — the 
rest  of  his  countrymen ;  ho  was  impatient 
of  what  ho  called  idolatry,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  had  deserted  the  Virgin  Mary, 
he  was  for  throwing  her  image  into  the 
river  in  spite  of  the  adoration  of  all  her 
remaining  votaries.     Farel  meets  upon  a 
bridge  a  procession  "  which  was  advan- 
cing, repeating  prayers  to  St.  Anthony, 
and  having  at  its  head  two  priests  with  an 
image  of  that  saint ;  Farel  seizes  the  holy 
hermit  out  of  the  arms  of  the  priests,  and 
throws  it  from  the  bridge  into  the  river, 
'  Poor  idolaters !'  ho  exclaims  to  the  peo- 
ple, '  will  you  never  leave  off  your  idola- 
try?'   Priests  and  people  stood  still  in 
amazement.    A  religious  dread  seemed  to 
arrest  the  multitude.      But  the   torpor 
soon  ceased.    ^The  image  is  drowning!' 
exclaims  one  of  the  crowd,  and  to  the 
silence  succeed  transports  and  cries  of 
fury.    But  Farel,  we  know  not  how,  es- 
caped their  rage."    D'Aubigne  gives  se- 


veral such  anecdotes.  Na  sooner  had  an 
assembly  of  French  Protestants  been 
gathered  together,  than  they  be^n  to 
manifest  an  intolerance  against  the  iraUie 
worship  and  public  processions  of  the  Ca- 
tholics. Contrast  this  impatience,  thii 
impetuous  prosclytism,  with  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  Lutherans.  For  a  Ions  time 
they  submitted  to  the  old  ritaal,  uongll 
they  had  embraced  quite  incompatiUe 
doctrine.  ^^The  doctrine  had  been 
preached  for  four  years  in  Wittemberg, 
and  yet  the  rittial  of  the  Church  went  on 
as  usual."  "  There  was  a  new  doctrine," 
D'Aubigne  continues,  ^^  in  the  world,  hot 
it  had  not  given  itself  a  new  body.  The 
language  of  the  priest  formed  a  Btriking 
contrast  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
priest.  He  was  heard  thundering  from 
the  pulpit  against  the  mass  as  an  idolsr 
trous  worship,  and  then  seen  descending 
and  taking  his  place  before  the  altar  to 
celebrate  the  pompous  ceremony  witii 
scrupulous  exactness.  Every  where  the 
new  gospel  resounded  beside  the  andent 
ritual."  Admirable  instance  of  Teutonic 
forbearance!  Let  but  the  man  poaieH 
his  own  soul  in  peace,  and  what  ritual  or 
other  practical  arrangements  yoa  make, 
does  not  greatly  distress  him. 

Our  Luther  himself  but  for  one  doe- 
trine  which  had  become  the  yery  Hjfe  and 
soul  of  the  man,  would  have  been  pe^ 
suadcd  or  alarmed  into  an  acoommodik 
tion  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  There 
was  one  period  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween  the  two  parties  when,  by  matoii 
concessions,  a  compromise  appeared  poss* 
ble,  if  Luther  could  have  but  reUnquished 
his  doctrine  of  ^Justification  by  fthk 
alone."  Writing  of  the  great  Gennan  re- 
former, Mr.  White  says :  ^^  Hungering  a( 
ter  better  things  than  the  woi£b  of  the 
law  —  abstinence,  prayers,  repetition^ 
scourgings,  and  all  the  wearisome  rootnie 
of  mechanical  devotion — ^he  dashed  bcM 
1^  into  the  other  extremej  and  preached 
free  grace — ^^ace  without  merit,  the  greet 
doctrine  which  is  called,  theoloeicsny, 
'justification  by  faith  alone.*  "  This  aiktf 
extreme  was  the  sheet-anchor  of  Refcmna- 
tion.  And  it  is  curious  to  notice  thai  a 
doctrine,  on  which  Protestants  are  now 
divided,  was  precisely  the  doctrine  wlM 
irrevocably  separated  the  Refermed 
churches,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
great  Catholic  hierarchy,  so  &r  as  tke 
Reformation  depended  upon  Lutberaad 
his  ffdthful  disciples,  it  was  the  od^  nld 
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point  on  which  no  compromise  was  possi- 
ble. The  doctrine  of  tranmbstantiation^ 
which  to  the  Protestants  of  a  later  period 
seemed  the  most  astounding  error  of  the 
ancient  Church,  was  roaintaiued  to  the 
last  by  Luther.  Some  slight  modification 
he  may  have  made,  which  is  indicated  in 
controversial  language  by  the  substitution 
of  the  term  constibstantiation ;  but  if 
Lather  could  have  kept  his  disciples  upon 
that  line  at  which  he  himself  rested,  there 
would  have  been  no  incurable  schism  on 
this  head.  D'Aubigne  gives  us  a  most 
qnrited  and  graphic  account  of  the  con- 
ference held  upon  this  subject  before  the 
Landgrave  at  Marburg,  between  the  Bwiss 
reformer,  Zuinglius,  and  Martin  Luther. 
Luther  was  supported  by  Melancthon, 
Zuinglius  by  CEcolampadius.  The  Land- 
grave sat  behmd  a  table ;  "  Luther  taking 
a  piece  of  chalk,  bent  over  the  velvet 
cloth  which  covered  it,  and  steadily  wrote 
four  words  in  large  characters.  All  eyes 
followed  the  movement  of  his  hand,  and 
soon  they  read.  Hoc  est  Cobpub  Meuh. 
Luther  wished  to  have  this  declaration 
continually  before  him,  that  it  might 
strengthen  his  own  faith,  and  be  a  sign  to 
his  adversaries."  And  no  Catholic  could 
have  adhered  more  pertinaciously  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  his  text.  ^'  I  difier,  and 
shall  always  differ,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Christ 
has  said.  This  is  my  body.  Let  them 
show  me  that  a  body  is  not  a  body,  I  re- 
ject reason,  common  sense,  carnal  argu- 
ments, and  mathematical  proofs.  We 
have  the  word  of  God.  This  is  my 
body^^^  he  i:epeated,  pointing  with  his  fin- 

fer  to  the  words  he  had  written ;  "  the 
evil  himself  shall  not  drive  me  from 
that.  To  seek  to  understand  it,  is  to  fall 
away  from  the  faith."  Zuinglius  objected, 
that  Christ's  body  had  ascended  into  hea- 
ven ;  and  if  in  heaven,  it  is  not  in  the 
bread.  Luther  replied :  "  I  repeat  that  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  mathematical 
proofs.  I  will  not,  when  Christ's  body  is 
m  question,  hear  speak  of  a  particular 
place.  I  absolutely  will  not.  Christ's 
body  is  in  the  sacrament,  but  it  is  not 
there  as  in  a  place."  Then,  no  longer 
content  with  pointing  his  finger  at  the  text 
he  had  written,  he  seized  the  velvet  cover, 
tore  it  off  the  table,  and  held  it  up  to  the 
eyes  of  Zuinglius  and  (Ecolampadins. 
**See!  seel"  he  said,  ^Hhis  is  our  text; 
yon  have  not  yet  driven  us  from  it,  and 
we  care  for  no  other  proof." 

Happily  it  is  not  one  mind,  however 
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energetic,  that  can  arrest  or  determine  a 
movement  like  that  of  the  Reformation. 
It  ran  its  destined  course.  And  now, 
looking  round  upon  the  nations  of  Europe, 
we  may  assuredly  congratulate  those 
countries  in  which,  owing  to  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
Church  were  able  freely  to  develop  them- 
selves. There  is  no  room  for  doubt  or 
cavil  on  this  head.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
subtle  or  disputable  tenets.  There  is  this 
broad  matter-of-fact  distinction  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism — the  one 
is  the  religion  of  the  Book,  the  other  of 
the  Priest.  In  the  one,  every  peasant 
consults  his  Bible  as  his  sacred  oracle ;  in 
the  other,  the  Priest  is  his  sacred  oracle. 
The  immense  influence  this  must  have  on 
th^  education  of  the  people  starts  to  view 
at  once.  In  the  one,  a  grave  responsibility 
is  thrown  on  each  man's  mind,  and  he  is 
prompted  to  reflect  seriously  and  studious- 
ly on  the  most  momentous  subjects  of  hu- 
man thought ;  in  the  other,  such  studious 
reflection  is  habitually  repressed.  When 
reflection  does  come,  as  at  times  it  cer- 
tainly will,  it  takes  the  form  of  sudden, 
impetuous,  extreme  opinion.  We  have  /• 
not  the  least  doubt  that  if  the  Reformed  ^' 
doctrines  had  been  allowed  by  the  civil 
power  to  spread  generally  over  France, 
the  political  revolutions  of  that  country 
would  have  been  conducted  in  a  less  vio- 
lent manner,  with  more  stead&st  aim,  and 
to  a  far  happier  result.  France  would 
have  been  spared  much  oiime  and  much 
disaster. 

Action  and  re&ction  is  as  much  a  social 
as  it  is  a  mechanical  law.  Knowledge 
and  the  arts — whatever  we  embrace  un- 
der the  name  of  civilization*~led  to 
the  Reformation;  but  the  Reformation, 
again,  (this  reflective  and  studious  re- 
ligion of  the  Sacred  Book,  to  which  man 
is  to  bring  his  understanding  and  his 
heart,)  reacts  on  civilization.  It  main- 
tains a  steadfast  intellectual  energy^  whose 
influence  is  felt  in  every  department  of 
human  enterprise  ;  even  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, in  colonization  and  war,  it  is  the 
steadfast  and  somewhat  pensive  Protestant 
that  ever  shows  the  most  persistent  zeal 
and  determination.  We  will  not  harp 
upon  the  right  of  private  judgment ;  we 
prefer  to  sav  that  if  you  remove  from  the 
mdividual  the  responsibility  of  thinking  on 
reli^on — ^a  responsibility  he  is  often  too 
willmff  to  be  relieved  of  and  to  throw 
upon  his  teacher — ^you  abstract  from  the 
16 
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intellectual  and  moral  life  of  man  one  of 
ittt  most  important  elements. 

Of  all  the  countries  which  have  received 
the  Reformation,  none  has  displayed  the 
subtle,  constant  influence  it  has  on  the  na- 
tional character  in  so  striking  a  manner  as 
Great  Britain.  The  national  characters  of 
the  English  and  of  the  Scotch  can  not  be 
said  to  be  eminently  peaceful,  and  in  that 
respect  it  may  be  said  they  are  not  pre- 
eminently Christian.  But  what  marks 
the  character  of  both  people,  and  of  the 
Scotch  in  particular,  is  that  steadfastness 
of  purpose  which  comes  from  the  union  of 
high  physical  power  and  a  constant  habit 
of  reflection.  We  say  that  this  habit  of 
earnest  reflection  is  duo  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  religion  of  the  Book,  Each 
father  of  the  family  who  opens  his  Kible 
and  reads  it  to  his  children  is  a  priest 
himself,  and  looks  from  the  page  before 
him  directly  up  to  God.  Such  a  man  will 
walk  sure-footed  through  life,  whether  he 
treads  the  pavement  of  a  commercial  city, 
or  marches  under  the  heat  of  an  Indian 
sun  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand. 

The  eighteenth  and  last  century  of  Mr. 
White's  agreeable  volume  displays,  as  he 
says,  a  still  widening  prospect,  new  nations 
coming  into  being,  and  the  old  extending 
the  sphere  of  their  activity.  "  The  charac- 
teristic of  this  period  is  constant  change 
on  the  greatest  scale.''  The  United 
States  rise  into  existence;  Russia  and 
Prussia  advance  upon  the  arena ;  England 
creates  by  conquest  an  empire  in  £idia, 
and  enters  on  her  still  wiser  course  of 
colonization  in  Australia.  These  are 
topics  far  too  vast  for  us  here  to  touch 
upon.  Mr.  White  is  not  deficient  in  a 
certain  spirit  of  patriotism,  or  John  BuU- 
ism^  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  with  which  we  must  quit 
his  agreeable  pages,  suggests  something 
for  exultation,  and  something,  also,  for 
grave  reflection.  We  are  not,  it  has  been 
often  said,  "  a  military  nation." 

"Not  a  military  nation  I  How  this  astound- 
ing proposition  ARrees  with  the  fact  that 
wc  have  met  in  battle  every  single  nation, 
«ud  tribe,  and  kindred,  and  tongue  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  have  beaten  them  all ;  how  it  fur- 
ther agrees  with  the  fact  that  no  ciyilized  power 
was  eyer  engaged  in  such  constant  and  multitu- 
dinous wars,  so  that  there  was  no  month  or 
week  in  the  history  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  in  which  it  can  be  said,  we  were  not  in- 
terchanging shot  or  aaber-stroke,  some  where  or 


other  on  the  surfiuse  of  the  globe;  how,  Ibrther 
still,  the  statement  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
fact,  perceptible  to  all  mankind,  that  the  result 
of  these  engagements  is  an  unexampled  ^wth 
of  influence  and  empire — the  acquisition  of 
kingdoms  defended  by  millions  of  warriora  in 
Hindostan ;  of  colonies  ten  times  the  extent  of 
the  conqueror's  realm,  defended  by  Montcalm 
and  the  armies  of  France — we  must  leave  to  the 
individuals  who  make  it ;  the  truth  bein^  that 
the  British  people  is  not  only  the  most  milittry 
nation  the  world  has  ever  seen,  not  excepting 
the  Roman,  but  the  most  warlike.  It  is  impoa- 
sible  to  say  when  these  pages  may  meet  tiie 
reader's  eye,  but  at  whatever  time  it  may  be,  he 
has  only  to  look  at  the  Times  newspaper  of  ttiat 
morning,  and  he  will  see  that  either  in  the  Etst, 
the  West,  in  China,  or  the  Cape,  or  ^e  Persian 
Gulf,  or  on  the  Indus,  or  the  Irrawaddy,  the 
meteor  flag  is  waved  in  bloody  advance.  And 
this  seems  an  indispensable  put  of  the  British 
position.  She  is  so  ludicrously  small  upon  the 
map,  and  so  absorbed  in  spectdation,  so  jwdded 
with  cotton,  and  so  sunk  in  coal-pita,  that  it  is 
only  constant  experience  of  her  prowess  tiiat 
keeps  the  world  aware  of  her  power.  The 
other  great  nations  can  repose  upon  their  die, 
and  their  armies  of  six  or  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  Nobody  would  think  Fnunce  or 
Russia  weak  because  they  were  inactive.  But, 
with  us  the  case  is  different :  we  must  fight  or 
fall."    (P.  482.) 

We  sincerely  hope  this  is  not  quite  •& 
accurate  account  of  the  position  of  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  the  whole  paragraph  m 
written  with  a  certain  abandanmenif  a 
certain  exuberance  of  spirits  that  warni 
us  that  the  author  does  not  desire  to  be 
understood  quite  literally.  We  are  war* 
like  enough,  though  the  statement  in  the 
above  extract  may  be  somewhat  exagff6^ 
ated ;  but  we  trust  we  are  not  in  Siat 
perilous  and  frightful  position  that  **  we 
must  fight  or  ^1."  Forei^  wan  are  not 
necessary  to  our  own  seconty  aa  an  inde- 
pendent people. 

If  the  military  power  of  Franee  greadj 
exceeds  our  own,  the  danger  of  ao  inva- 
sion is  not  lessened  by  sending  the  laigMt 
portion  of  our  troops  to  India.  Bat  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  for  the  purpoas 
of  defense,  we  have  not  to  raise  an>roe  to 
encounter  the  five  or  six  hundred  thou- 
sand troops  of  France ;  we  have  only  to 
raise  a  force  equal  to  such  an  annjai 
France  can  transport  to  our  shorea.  Tbiit 
notwithstanding  our  smaller  populatioiii 
we  can  efiect.  We  could  especially  ke» 
up  such  an  artillery,  and  a  militia  ao  weU 
practiced  in  the  rifle,  that  even  in  timea  of 
profound  peace  a  powerful  defienaive  araqr 
might  soon  be  assembled.    The  onlj  ml 
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dansc^r  to  England  lies  in  that  ^^  ignorant 
impatience  of  taxation''  and  that  habitual 
improvidence  which  render  her  negligent 
of  her  necessary  defenses,  naval  and  mili- 
tary. The  people  will  rush  into  a  war 
without  counting  the  cost,  and  burden 
themselves  with  millions  upon  millions 
of  debt ;  but  if  a  single  ship  rots  in  the 
harbor  without  having  received  a  hostile 
shot  in  her  hulk,  the  cry  is  raised  that  it 
was  built  for  no  purpose,  and  that  the 
money  ought  to  have  been  saved.  A 
reckless  extravagance  alternates  with  a 
wretched  parsimony.     If  the  people  of 


England  could  but  learo  to  spend  their 
thousands  systematically,  and  for  pro- 
spective ends,  they  might  save  the  mil- 
lions they  occasionally  squander,  and  rest 
secure  within  their  island-home. 

We  must  now  close  Mr.  White's  book. 
We  have  run  through  it  rapidly  and  with 
pleasure.  Hero  and  there  it  has  seemed 
to  us  that  a  little  more  sobriety  of  tone  or 
manner  would  be  an  improvement.  Wo 
suggest  that  an  index  to  the  volume 
would  be  a  useful  addition ;  the  brief 
heading  of  each  division  are  not  enough 
to  facihtate  reference. 


From    th«    North    British    B«t1«w. 


CHATEAUBRIAND     AND     HIS     TIMES.* 


No  man  has  exercised  over  modem 
French  literature  so  great  an  influence  as 
Chateaubriand.  After  the  catastrophe  of 
'89-93,  by  which  every  tradition  was 
destroyed,  every  edifice  overthrown,  every 
connecting  link  snapped,  whether  in  poli- 
tics or  religion,  in  morals,  society,  or 
literature— after  this  period  of  confusion 
and  barbarism,  nothing  remained  to 
France  but  the  love  of  movement,  noise, 
and  conquest,  and  a  thoroughly  perverted 
taste  in  the  arts.  Never,  probably,  was 
the  taste  of  a  nation  so  completely  —  in 
some  respects,  so  irretrievably — vitiated ; 
for  there  are  points  on  which  to  this  day 
no  improvement  is  observable.  From  the 
hour  when  to  the  love  of  the  impure  and 
the  distorted^  was  added  the  love  of  the 
glaring  and  the  gaudy — when  the  clatter 
and  show  of  the  Empire  succeeded  to  the 
would-be  Roman  and  Greek  Republican- 
isn>  of  the  Revolutionary  days  (both 
equally  false) — from  that  hour  the  ap- 
preciative powers  of  the  public  mind  m 
France  were  diverted  from  their  natural 
bent,  the  genius  of  the  people  and  of  the 
language  was  changed,  and  changed  vio- 
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lently ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  sipoe 
that  time,  the  works  that,  in  literature, 
for  instance,  have  been  most  famous,  and 
have  had  the  best  right  to  be  so,  have 
not  been  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
tendencies  of  the  French  character,  or 
with  the  genius  of  the  French  tongue, 
the  perfect  development  in^hereof  is 
visibly  marked  in  the  illustrious  ^vriters 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XTV. 

From  1789  to  1816  the  "literature  of 
France  "  would  be  a  word  almost  devoid 
of  sense,  were  it  not  for  Ch&teaubriand. 
He  alon<3  prevents  the  chain  from  break- 
ing asunder,  which  connects  the  literary 
epoch  of  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  and 
the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the 
epoch  made  glonous  from  1814  until  now, 
by  so  many  writers  and  thinkers  of  great 
power  and  elevation.  We  would,  how- 
ever, merely  register  here  the  undeniable 
extent  of  Ch&teaubriand's  influence,  not  its 
quality.  We  are  disposed  to  esteem  the 
quality  of  that  influence  an  exceedingly 
bad  one.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
all  that  was  so  eminently  deteriorating 
in  the  power  exercised  by  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  over  the  youth  of  his  time — ^all 
that  was  so  essentially  weakening  and 
corrupt,  so  conducive  to  selfishness,  vani- 
ty, and  above  all^  ta  self-gloriiication — ^as 
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revived  and  brought  into  fresh  activity 
by  Chateaubriand.  Bene,  the  very  worst, 
and  therefore  the  most  indisputably  in- 
fluential of  all  Chtlteaubriand's  produc- 
tions, has  far  more  affinity  with  the  genius 
of  Jean  Jacques  than  with  any  thing  else 
in  the  whole  world  of  literature — far 
more  even  than  with  Werther,  to  which 
it  has  often  been  erroneously  likened ; 
while  ValentiJie^  Jacques,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Madame  Sand's  immoral  creations, 
derive  more  directly  their  origin  from 
Rene  than  from  any  other  source  that 
can  be  assigned  to  them.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  find  a  writer  of  fiction  in 
France  who  does  not  owe  a  large  portion 
of  his  talent  and  of  his  individuality  to 
Chateaubriand.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 
conceive  of  the  existence  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  dreamers  in  prose  and  poetry 
of  contemporary  France,  if  you  abstract 
for  a  moment,  in  your  imagination,  the 
fact  of  the  preexistenco  ot  lienL  Of 
this  most  immoral  but  finely- written 
work,  there  is  a  trace  in  almost  every 
writer  of  the  class  we  have  named.  Hugo 
escaped  it,  perhaps,  rather  more  than  the 
others ;  but  Lamartine  owes  a  large  por- 
tion of  what  he  is,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
to  Chateaubriand  ;  Madame  Sand  owes  to 
him  fully  as  much  as  she  docs  to  Rousseau, 
and  even  amon^  the  more  serious  students 
of  history  and  of  science  during  the 
Restoration,  you  recognize  the  involun- 
tary submission  to  an  influence  that  is 
not,  we  agtoin  repeat,  in  accordance  with 
the  genius  of  the  language  or  of  the  race. 
Clislteaubriand  is  an  individuality  worth 
studying  in  other  respects  than  in  merely 
literary  ones.  He  is,  from  a  curious  con- 
course of  circumstances,  in  perpetual  an- 
tagonism to  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and, 
perha2)s  for  the  very  reason  that  there 
was  at  bottom  a  strong  attraction  of  each 
towards  the  other,  when  the  repulsion 
established  itself,  it  was  an  invincibly 
violent  one.  When  these  two,  who  had 
at  first  seemed  destined  to  act  together, 
were  definitively  and  irrevocably  severed, 
they  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  force  of 
some  law  common  to  both,  and  in  virtue 
of  which  they  both  hated  each  other  in  the 
same  way.  'Does  Chilteaubriand  fancy  I 
don't  understand  the  meaning  of  his  allu- 
sions ?"  exclaims  the  Emperor,  after  the 
publication  of  an  article  in  the  Mercurty 
of  which  paper  the  author  of  Rene  was 
the  editor — "  docs  he  think  I  do  fiot 
know  what  he  would  be  at?    He  seems 


to  take  me  for  a  fool ;  bat  IwiU  have  him 
cut  to  pieces  on  the  steps  leading  to  my 
palace  /"*  And  a  short  while  after,  when, 
to  save  the  life  of  his  cousin,  rArmand  de 
Ch/kteaubriand,)  the  hero  or  M.  ViUe- 
main's  book  addresses  a  petition  to  the 
Dictator,  he  does  so,  in  spite  of  himsol^ 
in  such  terms,  that  Napoleon,  receiving 
the  letter  from  the  hands  of  Josephine, 
crushes  it  in  his  hand,  after  perusing^  it, 
and  throws  it  into  the  fire.  This  alternate 
attraction  and  repulsion  between  Bona- 
parte and  Chateaubriand,  which  begins  in 
1800  and  endures  till  the  return  from 
Elba,  is  a  feature  in  the  life  of  both  not  to 
be  left  unstudied.  "After  all.  Sire,  do 
not  forget,"  exclaimed  courageously  3t 
de  Fontanes  to  the  Emperor,  in  tho 
midst  of  one  of  his  most  violent  outbrcakB 
of  rage — "  do  not  forget  that  his  name 
renders  your  reign  iUustriouSy  and  will,  by 
posterity,  be  always  mentioned  imme- 
diately after  your  own.  He  can  not  over- 
throw your  sovereignty ;  he  has  but  hii 
genius ;  but  by  right  of  his^enius  he  is 
immortal  in  your  age  !"(  We  will  not  si 
this  moment  pause  to  explain  why  we 
think  that  M.  de  Fontanes  considerably 
overrated  the  merits  of  Chateanbriand ; 
one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  at  the 
time  those  words  were  spoken,  and  for  a  full 
quarter  of  a  century  after,  all  France,  with- 
out perhaps  a  dozen  dissident  voices,  wouU 
have  echoed  the  opinion,  and,  with  M.  de 
Fontanes,  pronounced  Chateaubriand  the 
honor  and  glory  of  tho  age. 

Where  an  influence  has  been  so  greil 
and  so  long-enduring,  where  it  is  so  im- 
possible to  deny  either  the  extent  or  the 
strength  of  it,  the  man  who  has  exerdsed 
it,  is  without  any  doubt  a  worthy  ralrieet 
of  study  for  the  historical,  the  poKticd, 
or  the  purely  literary  student.  A  nniver- 
sal  influence  exerted,  supposes  a  peonliar 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  yon  can  not, 
in  this  case,  separate  the  agent  of  the  b' 
fluence  firom  those  he  acts  upon.  It  issD 
very  well  to  say,  that  those  npon  whom 
he  made  an  impression  were  wrong  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  thus  impressed; 
that  may  or  may  not  be  true,  ana  has  to 
be  examined  later ;  but  the  &ct  of  the 
impression  produced,  and  produced  uni- 
versally, denotes  a  certain  phase  of  pQblk 
opinion.    What  the  large  majority  of  • 

*  "  II  croit  que  Je  sais  un  imbecile,  que  Je  w  It 
compreudii  paM.  Je  U  ferai  aaibmr^  sur  MB  mawhli 
de  mon  palais  I**— Chap.  viL  p.  I61I 

f  Cbap.  vii.  pp.  161,  162. 
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nation  (so  large  that  it  may  be  styled 
"  the  whole  country ")  thinks  upon  any 
fubject,  is  always  deserving  of  attention. 
This  reason  alone,  even  if  there  were  no 
other,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  a 
portion  of  our  readers'  time  will  not  be 
misspent  in  seeing  what  a  man  like  Ville- 
main  has  to  say  of  a  man  like  Chateau- 
briand. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  small 
amount  of  truth  the  general  public  usually 
obiains  in  France  upon  the  subject  of 
what  is  termed  a  "  great  man,"  is  the  in- 
tensity to  which  in  that  country  the  spirit 
of  coterie-ism  is  brought.  If  the  **  great 
man  "  in  question  belonged  —  as  every 
man  of  any  note  almost  always  does — to 
some  particular  coterie,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible that  during  his  lifetime  any 
word  of  truth  should  be  spoken  about 
him ;  for  not  only  his  own  personal,  and 
probably  numerous,  coterie  protects  him 
with  all  its  power,  but  coteries  in  France 
do  not  attack  each  other's  idols,  feeling 
tliat  a  moment  may  come  when  this  one 
may  be  glad  to  ask  for  and  accept  that 
one's  help.  We  should  think  the  man 
did  not  live  in  all  France,  who,  whatever 
hU  particular  opinions  or  his  particular 
career  in  life,  would  have  cared  to  pro- 
voke the  anger  of  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  Duras  under  the  Restoration,  or  of 
Madame  Recamier  under  the  Monarchy 
of  1 830.  The  salon  of  Madame  de  Duras, 
from  1815  till  1827,  was  the  temple  of 
which  the  author  of  Atala  was  the  high 
priest ;  and  at  the  death  of  this  lady  (than 
whom  one  more  amiable,  or  high-minded, 
or  deservedly  respected,  never  existed) 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  allowed  himself  to 
be  raised  upon  a  pedestal,  and  sacrificed 
to,  by  Madame  Recamier  in  her  retreat 
of  the  Abbaye  aux  Bois.  From  the  time 
of  the  Directory  to  that  of  the  Revolution 
of  July,  Madame  Recamier  had  pursued 
but  one  single  object  in  life,  that  of  having 
"a  salouy*^  as  it  is  termed  in  Pads,  and 
of  attaining  to  the  rank  of  a  real  "  social" 
influence,"  as  it  is  also  called  in  the  mod- 
em phraseology  of  Parisian  life.  As  with 
most  people  who  do  but  one  thing, 
Madame  Recamier  did  the  "  one  thing " 
well.  She  achieved  her  salon  and  her 
"social  influence"  in  a  period  of  some 
forty  odd  years,  and  at  the  death  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Duras,  she  put  in  her  claim 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  idol,  who,  well 
pleased  with  the  new  place  of  worship 
provided  for  him,  drew  a  definitive  vail 


over  his  recollections  of  the  frienA  who 
was  gone,  and  prepared  to  make  the  very 
best,  both  for  his  comfort  and  for  his 
fame,  of  the  devotion  of  the  friend  who 
remained.  There  was  no  more  sentiment 
than  this  comes  to  in  the  whole  trans- 
action ;  but  safely  guarded  in  his  selfish- 
ness by  so  active  and  intelligent  a  wor- 
shiper as  Madame  Recamier,  Chateau- 
briand was  secure  from  even  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  that  selfishness  ever 
being  made.  Madame  Recamier  would 
have  but  ill  employed  her  labors  of  more 
than  forty  years,  if  she  had  not  arrived  at 
the  means  of  directly  or  indirectly  dis- 
posing of  Parisian  journalism,  and  at  all 
events  at  the  power  of  preventing  any 
harsh  discordant  note  from  disturbing 
the  melodious  echoes  of  by-gone  eulogies, 
that  were  still  made  to  ring  in  the  ears  of 
the  decaying  "great  man."  A  year  or 
two  before  bis  death,  Chateaubriand  was 
beginning  to  be  forgotten ;  when  he  did 
die,  his  old  reputation  blazed  forth  anew 
with  dazzling  though  momentary  splen- 
dor, and  his  funeral  was,  what  that  of 
men  who  have  been  idols  almost  invari- 
ably is,  the  event  of  the  day.  With  the 
funeral,  however,  all  was  over.  It  vf^ 
truly  "dust  to  dust,"  and  nothing  but 
dust  remained  behind.  Madame  Reca- 
mier soon  followed  him  she  had  wor- 
shiped to  the  grave,  and  there  was  now 
no  one  to  prevent  the  truth  from  being 
spoken.  But  where  were  they  who  could 
speak  it?  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighty  when  he  died, 
aud  those  who  could  have  the  authority 
of  witnesses  to  his  acts  of  early  life  were 
few  in  number.  Had  his  own  Memoirs 
not  appeared  to  keep  up,  or  rather  to  re- 
awaken the  interest  excited  by  his  name, 
something  nearly  resembling  obscurity 
might  have  enshrouded  it  forever.  But 
the  author  ofHene  calculated  every  thing, 
down  to  the  most  apparently  trifling 
occurrence,  and  calculated  ingeniously, 
and  surprisingly  well,  as  far  as  the  stabili- 
ty of  his  own  notoriety  (rather  than  re- 
nown) was  concerned.  He  knew  what 
was  the  capacity  of  oblivion  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  he  was  resolved  to  use  every 
means  in  his  power  to  prevent  this  being 
exercised  upon  himself.  He  perhaps  felt 
that  he  might  outlive  his  glorv,  however 
great,  however  universal  it  had  been  ;  he 
probably  judged  with  accuracy  the  powers 
of  the  generation  rising  aroona  him, 
(blindness  to  the  merits  of  others  was  not 
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one  of  his  foibles,  whatever  envy  of  their 
success  might  be,)  and  he  may  have  fore- 
seen that  other  voices  would  be  listened 
to  when  his  should  cease  to  be  heard  ;  at 
all  events,  he  determined  that,  supposing 
his  decaying  years  to  pass  unnoticed,  his 
death  should  not  do  so,  and  he  settled 
long  beforehand  the  arrangement  of  his 
future  tomb,  upon  one  of  the  islands 
fronting  the  coast  of  Brittany,  in  the  Bay 
of  St.  Malo,  and  the  manner  of  the  bunal 
progress  by  which  his  remains  should  be 
conveyed  from  the  place  of  his  demise  to 
that  of  his  interment.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
he  provided  likewise  for  a  prolonged  re- 
vival of  the  public  attention  by  the  post- 
humous publication  of  his  Memoirs — and 
here  he  had  reckoned  rightly.  Since  the 
days  when  all  France  was  occupied  with 
the  Royalist  gentleman  who  first — to  his 
honor  be  it  said — undertook,  under  a  des- 
potic military  rule,  to  restore  letters  to 
the  honors  and  "  high  estate  "  they  had 
enjoyed  under  the  monarchical  sway  of 
the  Bourbons,  never  had  the  name  of 
Chateaubriand  been  so  perpetually  upon 
the  lips  of  the  French  public,  as  during 
the  year  and  more  that  the  printing  of 
his'  posthumous  Memoirs  in  the  Presse 
lasted.  That  his  was  a  dominant  spirit 
there  is  no  denying;  for  he  managed 
with  these  Memoirs  to  balance  the  ardent 
interest  felt  by  every  one  for  what  was 
going  on  every  day,  at  a  period  (from 
1848  to  1850)  when  no  man  thought  him- 
self safe  if  he  did  not  watch  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  and  of  the  government, 
whereof  he  could  then  believe  himself  to 
be  a  sort  of  component  part.  In  spite  of 
all  political  preoccupation,  however,  Chd- 
teaubriand  compelled  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country,  and  certainly  no  living 
author  was  ever  more  passionately  dis- 
cussed than  was  this  dead  one. 

That  Chateaubriand  secured  this  uni- 
versal attention  by  legitimate  means,  is 
not,  we  think,  a  fact  as  well  proved  as 
that  he  did  secure  it,  and  that  it  was  uni- 
versal. No  !  he  neither  said  all  he  should 
have  said,  nor  said  ito^  he  should  sayit ;  he 
dressed  up  men  and  facts  as  it  suited  him 
to  attire  them,  and  his  main  preoccupation 
was,  not  what  was  right  or  true,  but  what 
would  create  the  utmost  sensation.  To 
this  he  sacrificed  even  those  to  whom, 
while  living,  he  had  made  a  boast  of  hav- 
ing sacrificed  himself;  and  the  bitter 
words  (attributed  truly  or  fiilsely)  to  M. 
de  Montalembert  are  but  too  applicable : 


*'  He  has  taken  his  coffin  for  a  sentry-box, 
and  from  under  its  cover  fires  with  impun- 
ity upon  the  passers-by." 

Had  M.  de  Ch&teaubriand's  Memoires 
d^  Outre  Tombe  being  really  all  they  pro- 
fessed, and  all  they  ought  to  be,  there 
would  have  been  small  appropriateness  in 
the  publication,  by  even  so  gifled  a  writer 
as  M.  Yillcmain,  of  a  minutely  detailed 
biography  of  the  author  oflienS.  But, 
as  Uic  case  stands,  not  only  the  Memaires 
d^  Outre  Tombe  are  one  of  the  causes 
which  render  an  impartial  and  trutli- 
speaking  life  of  Gh&teaubriand  necesaar}', 
but  they  themselves  form  such  a  feature 
in  their  own  author's  character,  that  un- 
til they  are  read  and  attentively  studied, 
you  can  but  imperfectly  know  all  the 
defects  and  weaknesses  of  the  latter. 

"  We  are  compelled  to  avow  it,"  says 
M.  Villemain  very  justly,  "the  monu- 
ment raised  by  the  great  man,  and  man 
of  genius,  to  his  own  glory,  the  desire  he 
has  had  to  paint  himself  from  the  life,  and 
leave  his  perfect  image  whole  and  entire 
to  posterity,  is  afler  all  but  an  incident 
the  more  in  his  destiny,  a  trait  the  more 
in  his  general  physiognomy;  and  such 
being  the  case,  the  existence  of  these 
Memoirs,  far  from  being  an  obstacle  to 
the  biographer,  is,  on  the  contrary,  of 
manifest  assistance  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it 
contributes  to  guide  his  observations ;  and 
if  the  historian  be  really  impartial,  he 
may,  after  the  so-called  ^conjidences^  of  his 
hero,  study  him  still  more  narrowly,  state 
the  circumstances  ofJbis  life  more  truly, 
and  while  in  no  way  diminishing  his  fkm(\ 
explain  its  origin,  and  the  cause  of  his  in- 
fluence." 

As  to  impartiality,  there  can  be  no 
means  of  disputing  that  great  quality  of 
an  historian  m  M.  Villemain.  His  ene- 
mies even  assert  that,  far  from  being  led 
away  by  his  hero,  (whoever  be  may  be,) 
he  is  inclined  to  narrow  his  deserts,  and 
show  to  the  public  deficiencies  it  had 
never  suspected.  This  is  assuredly  not 
the  case  in  the  work  we  are  at  present 
examining.  In  the  literary  talents  of  H. 
de  Chateaubriand,  and  in  the 'position  he 
at  one  time  so  nobly  took  up  of  the  cham- 
pion of  letters  against  despotism  in  France, 
there  was  every  thing  to  tempt  M.  IHlle- 
main,  and  appeal  to  what  have  been  the 
convictions  of  his  entire  ezistenoe— con- 
victions never  held  by  more  ardently  than 
since  it  has  become  difficult,  if  not  daii> 
gerous,  to  entertain  them. 
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In  Ch^teanbriand,  therefore,  as  a  lite- 
rary mail,  and  as  a  ceaseless  protestor 
against  the  narrow  arbitrariness  ol  the  £m- 
pire,  Villemain  coald  take  no  other  than  a 
deeply  sympathetic  interest ;  bnt  there  is 
an  uprightness  and  an  elevation,  an  ^'  un- 
selfish passion  of  great  things,"  in  a  mind 
like  that  of  the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Acddemie  Frangaiae^  which  forbid  his  be- 
coming, even  by  mere  silence,  the  accom- 
plice of  renown  unjustly  attained.  Against 
any  attempt,  consequently,  to  place  Chd- 
teaubriand^s  moral  upon  a  level  with  his 
intellectual  worth,  against  any  attempt  to 
make  the  man  the  equal  of  the  writer,  and 
defend,  for  instance,  his  political  career, 
M.  Villemain  could  not  but  raise  his 
voice ;  and  accordingly,  whilst  in  the 
volume  before  us  no  praise  that  can  con- 
scientiously be  given  to  the  author  of  Rene 
is  withheld,  at  the  same  time  none  of  the 
erroneous  appreciations  that  coterie-ism 
contrived  to  transform  into  a  species  of 
*'  public  opinion,"  are  allowed  to  subsist. 
For  the  first  time  since  he  first  entered 
upon  the  scene  of  public  life,  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand has  been  shown  to  the  world 
as  he  really  was,  as  he  lived,  breathed, 
and  acted.  Villemain  has  put  the  author 
of  Rene  in  hi8  place. 

Every  man  who  has  contributed,  for  no 
matter  how  small  a  portion,  to  the  work 
of  the  world's  teaching,  has  a  place  in  the 
world's  history,  whereof  the  history  of  his 
own  particular  country  is  but  a  compo- 
nent part ;  but  many  things  may  combme 
to  prevent  his  havmg  what  is  really  his 
right  place.  Now,  few  men  perhaps  have 
been  longer  maintained  in  what  was  not 
their  right  place  than  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand ;  and  this  is  another  reason  why 
M.  Villemain's  book  has  so  good  a  claim 
upon  the  praise  of  the  reading  and  of  the 
political  world,  and  why  its  appearance 
has  produced  such  a  sensation  in  France. 

In  the  first  page  of  his  new  work,  M. 
Villemain,  with  that  delicacy  of  touch  that 
is  so  peculiar  to  him,  glances  at  the  one 
ruling  feature  of  Ch&teaubriand's  whole 
character  —  selfishness.  There  is  more 
selfishness  than  even  vanity.  It  is  such 
an  incessant  absorption  of  every  outward 
thing  in  self,  that  in  the  end  no  event,  of 
whatever  magnitude,  is  perceived,  save 
through  this  one  medium  only.  "Cha- 
teaubriand, "  says  his  biographer, 
"  throughout  all  the  manv  volumes  he  has 
devoted  to  the  recital  of  his  own  doings, 
has,  without  rising  to  the  bight  of  an 


Augustine,  or  sinking  to  the  level  of  a 
Rousseau,  contrived  invariably,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  public  catastrophes 
ever  heard  of,  to  speak  perpetually  of 
himself."  This  is  true ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  be  must  remarked,  that  he  was  al- 
most on  every  occasion  mixed  up,  not  only 
with  the  "  great  public  catastrophes"  here 
alluded  to,  but  that  hardly  a  marked  event 
of  the  times  he  lived  in  occurred  without 
his  in  some  way  being  a  participator  in  it. 
This  gives  to  the  history  of  Ch&teaubriand 
a  general  interest,  and  tends  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  book  before  us  to  be 
overlooked  by  any  intelligent  organ  of  the 
press  in  any  country. 

A  few  details  upon  the  social  position 
and  early  years  of  M.  de  Ch&teaubriand 
may  not  be  wasted.  Our  intention  is  not 
to  spend  more  time  than  is  strictly  need- 
ful upon  this  part  of  our  subject.  We 
will  simply  introduce  to  our  readers  the 
hero  of  M.  Villemain's  book,  and  of  many 
political  events  in  the  contemporary  his- 
tory of  France. 

Frangois-Auguste  de  Ch&teaubriand  was 
a  native  of  Brittany,  and  born  in  the  same 
year  which  gave  birth  to  so  many  illustri- 
ous men — to  Napoleon,  Cuvier,  and  our 
own  Duke  of  Wellington — in  1768.  He 
was  born  at  St.  Malo,  near  to  which  town 
he  chose  to  be  buried,  and  in  an  old- 
fashioned  dirty  house,  which  became  sub- 
sequently an  inn,  one  of  the  ordinary  re- 
sources of  which,  is  found  in  showing'^to 
travelers  the  room  where  the  author  of 
Atala  was  bom.  Ch&teaubriand  was  of  an 
indisputably  ancient  and  illustrious  family, 
which  had  sunk  into  poverty  more  indis- 
putable still.  So  great,  indeed,  had  this 
poverty  been,  that  Jtf.  de  Ch&teaubriand, 
the  father,  was  compelled  to  do  what  many 
men  of  his  position  used  to  do  in  Brittany, 
and  what  was  indeed  one  of  the  time-hon- 
ored customs  of  the  province — ^ho  was  com- 
pelled temporarily  to  renounce  his  aristo- 
cratical  privileges,  and  turn  trader,  ^his 
he  did  to  some  profit ;  for,  afler  several 
sea-voyages,  and  at  one  time  a  protracted 
stay  in  the  colonies,  he  returned  home, 
and,  taking  up  his  former  rank  and  giving 
up  commerce,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase 
back  the  family  estate  of  Combourg,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  Malo.  Francois 
de  Ch&teaubriand  was  his  father's  tenth 
son,  and  had  for  his  immediate  elders  four 
sisters,  the  younsest  of  whom  was  Lucile, 
to  whose  name  her  brother  has  attached 
the  most  unimaginable  and  &tal  celebrity 
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by  his  romance  of  Hene^  in  which  he  de- 
sires the  reader  to  believe  that  she  played 
tlie  part  of  Anulie. 

The  subject,  almost  impossible  to  touch 
upon,  must  nevertheless  bo  alluded  to. 
S^cli  things  have  been  heard  of  before  in 
the  world  of  liclion ;  and  the  Greek  poets 
are  there  to  prove  tliat  even  the  youth  of 
this  country  have,  during  their  course  of 
olassioal  studies,  been  obliged  to  admit  the 
notion  of  incest  as  a  dramatic  medium 
only.  But  in  the  case  we  are  alluding  to, 
the  circumstances  stand  altogether  other- 
wise. He/ic  is  a  Christian  in  the  first 
place,  and  Hene  is  M.  de  Ciuiteaubriand  ! 
IIlm'o  is  the  iucouijiarably  monstrous  part 
of  the  invention.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  whole  was  an  entire  and  perfect 
fable,  having  no  origin  s:ive  iu  the  disor- 
dered and  depraved  imagination  of  its  in- 
ventor. 

The  proof  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
absolutely  wished  the  world  to  credit  his 
impious  invention,  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
athT  his  death,  his  Memoirs  carefully  re- 
peat the  fearful  tale,  and  seek  (vaguely  it 
IS  true)  to  substantiate  what  the  iirst 
work  of  the  romance  writer  had  dared  to 
set  forth.  But  the  two  points  which,  iu 
connection  with  li'mv^  we  are  anxious  to 
study,  are — first,  the  motive,  the  deter- 
mining cause,  of  such  a  horrible  creation; 
and  next,  what  has  been  its  ellect  upon 
the  productions  of  the  language  in  which 
itself  was  produced. 

Of  course,  on  first  reading  a  book  like  j 
Jie.U'\  the  natural  opinion  which  we  form,  i 
is,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  "  mind  dis-  j 
eusod ;"  that  ill  health,  and  an  ill-regu-  I 
latL'd,  ill-disciplined  spirit,  can  alone  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  such  a  produc- 
tinn.     But   this  was  not   the   case   with  j 
Chutcaubriand.     Jii'ni\  far  from  beinu:  the 
result  of  anv  thin<x  like  hisiuiitv,  was  the 
result  of  positive  and  deliberate  calcula- . 
tiuu.     M.  de  Chateaubriand  judged  right- 1 
ly  of  the  temper  of  his  limv»s  and  of  his  ■ 
ivantrvmen,   and    oalculaicd    that    ihev  ■ 
Wf»uld  receive  kindly  what  in  any  other ; 
social  center  than  France  would  have  met ; 
wit!)  unanimous  reprobation.     He  knew  | 
what  was,  iu  vulgar  phrase,  *•  the  thing  to  , 
do  ;"*  and  therefore,  and  for  no  other  rea- 
son, he  did  it.     In  later  davs,  when  Cha-  • 
teaubnand  bad  lost  in  Rome,  ailer  a  long  . 
and  frightful  illness,  the  person  be  was 
then  suf>}>osed  to  be  exclusively,  nay,  pas- , 
sionately  devoted  to,  he  could  allow  his  \ 
pea  to  trace  tho  following  words,  in  a  let-  i 


ter  to  M.  de  Fontanes :  ^^  You  can  not 
imagine  to  what  a  degree  I  am  liked  and 
respected  here  for  my  grief,  and  for  my 
conduct  upon  this  occasion  1"  Madame 
de  Beaumont  had  been  dead  but  a  few 
days,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  "  grief" 
for  her  loss  is  success/id  /  has  a  good 
^ect  I  This  is  the  true  reading  of  bis  let- 
ter, which,  in  its  cynical  naivete,  almost 
expresses  as  much.  There  probably  never 
was  an  act  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand^s 
life  that  bad  not  for  its  motive  this 
search  after  effect ;  and,  consequently,  at 
the  bottom  of  every  thing  be  did  or  wrote, 
the  surest  tlung  to  look  out  for  is  the 
determination  to  captivate  popularity, 
"You  sought  not  glory  only,'*  exclaims 
Villemain,  in  a  very  fine  ai)ostropho  to 
Chateaubriand ;  "  you  sought  for  the 
popular  fovor  of  the  hour,  for  mere  popu- 
larity, that  noisy  daily  clamor  that  is  to 
real  fame  what  a  daily  newspaper  is  to  a 
really  fine  book."  Nothing  ever  was 
truer.  To  this  notion,  theretbre,  of  "  ^ 
fect^y  we  ,may  regard  Chateaubriand  as 
having,  when  he  gave  Hene  to  the  world, 
sacrificed  every  higher,  nobler  conmdera- 
tion.  llowever,  what  he  desired  and  par- 
sued  by  such  illegitimate  means,  he  amply 
gained,  and  gained  at  once.  Never  was 
any  book  seized  hold  of  by  the  public  as 
was  Rene  ;  it  literally  absorbed  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  country;  ^d  from 
Lamartino  to  Madame  Sand,  fi-om  the 
MvdUations  and  Harmonies  down  to 
Jacqiu's  and  Valentine — refined  in  the 
former,  made  more  practical  in  the  latter 
— you  may  trace  to  the  present  day  the 
induence  of  Chateaubriand's  odious  herOi 
whom  he  was  well  pleased  the  reader 
should  suppose  represented  himselfl  From 
the  appeai-ance  of  Hene  piay  be  held  to 
date  that  purely  personal  (or,  as  the  Ger- 
mans term  it,  subjective)  literature  that 
has  since  then  predomiuated  in  France^ 
and  in  which  the  author  is  held  to  form 
one  with  his  hero.  Corinnty  Adoijphe^ 
Obennann^  and  many  other  of  the  most 
famous  romances  of  the  period  of  the  £m- 
pire  and  Restoration,  down  to  those  of 
tiie  period  of  the  July  monarchy,  are  de- 
rived far  more  immediately  from  Mmk 
than  they  are  from  the  NouceiU  JBEt- 
loi^e.  With  Rousseau,  the  author  of 
JRene  has,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
many  points  of  contact,  but  there  are  also 
more  differences  between  them  than  it 
has  pleased  some  critics  to  discoyer.  The 
one  prime  disiioction  that  separates  Bo«^ 
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■eaa  from  the  great  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  is  his  love  and  apprecia- 
tion of  nature;  he  introduces  descriptions 
of  nature  into  works  of  fiction  with  won- 
derfully fine  effect  —  a  thing  unheard  of 
for  two  centuries  previous.  But  Jean 
Jacques'  desciiptions  of  nature  are  those 
of  a  man  who  really  loved  and  knew  how 
to  feel  her  beauties ;  and  whatever  graver 
objections  (and  these  are  of  the  gravest  and 
highest  order)  are  lo  be  made  to  the  com- 
positions of  Rousseau,  there  is  one  merit 
that  can  not  be  denied  him — that,  name- 
ly, of  being  the  first  prose  landscape-paint- 
er in  France.  Now  with  Chateaubriand 
the  matter  stands  differently,  and,  even  in 
his  descriptions  of  nature  which  appear  on 
first  reading  to  be  magnificent,  there  will 
almost  always  be  found,  upon  closer  ex- 
amination, to  be  a  laboring  after  effect, 
and  an  absence  of  sincerity,  and  of  any 
real  emotion  on  the  writer's  part,  that,  in 
the  end,  spoil  the  production  as  a  mere 
work  of  art.  M.  Villemain  has  furnished 
us  in  one  part  of  his  volume  with  the  real 
reason  of  this,  in  the  account  he  gives  us 
of  the  manner  in  which  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand used  to  write.  What  especially 
seemed  like  enthusiasm  in  his  writings, 
was  almost  always  the  result  of  applica- 
tion and  study,  and  of  writing  over  again 
and  amplifying  the  same  passage  several 
times,  Chateaubriand,  with  a  very  large 
portion  of  incontestable  genius,  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  (if  not  indeed  the  most 
perfect)  examples  of  what  incalculable 
harm  may  be  done  by  the  vice  of  affecta- 
tion, in  a  case  even  where  nature  has  been 
unusually  lavish  of  her  gifls.  When  Chii- 
teavLhriaxid  feels  sufficiently  upon  any  sub- 
ject, when  the  subject  comes  sufficiently 
home  to  him  to  make  him  unavoidably 
express  himself  in  what  he  writes,  no  lan- 
guage can  be  finer  than  his,  more  simple, 
more  concise,  or  more  to  the  point.  But 
it  is  rare  that  Chateaubriand  is  placed  in 
the  conditions  we  have  here  specified,  and 
he  far  more  frequently  writes  for  effect 
than  from  the  wish  to  express  himself  (we 
repeat  the  words  designedly,)  under  the 
influence  of  an  impression  strongly  pro- 
duced on  him  by  some  outward  cause. 
Chateaubriand  is  one  of  the  first  founders 
of  that  school  of  writers  who  write  for 
writing's  sake,  instead  of  writing  to  prove 
some  fact,  impart  some  knowledge,  defend 
some  cause,  or  awaken  some  dormant  sen- 
timent in  the  minds  of  their  fellow-men. 
The  immense  superiority  of  the  authors  of 


the  seventeenth  century  in  France  lay  in 
this,  that  they  were  not  authors,  but 
wrote  only  to  say  that  which  they  strong- 
ly felt.  "  Be  first  of  all  a  many  express 
yourself  in  writing  only  when  you  can  not 
acty  and  what  you  write  will  to  the  end  of 
time  be  worth  reading" — this  is  the  pre- 
cept of  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of 
France,  and  it  is  one  that  the  literature  of 
all  ages  shows  us  to  be  true.  The  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century  wrote — as,  for 
instance,  Bossuet,  Descartes,  Pascal,  and 
others — to  defend  some  cause,  or  estab- 
lish some  theory,  the  defense  or  establish- 
ment of  which  was  important  to  them  as 
their  own  existence :  all  they  were  was 
thrown  into  all  they  said:  upon  no  other 
condition  can  a  man's  wntings  be  worthy 
to  endure.  Even  the  men  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  were  bent  upon  achieving  • 
an  aim,  they  wrote  to  gain  an  end  ;  they 
were  misguided  most  of  them,  and  their 
influence  has  been  of  the  most  mischievous, 
of  the  most  demoralizing  kind  ;  but  they 
themselves  Avere  earnest,  were  sincere, 
were  convinced,  and  their  writings  have 
endured,  and  will  endure.  So  was  it  even 
with  the  dreamers  of  the  Revolutionary 
era ;  and  however  you  may  turn  in  horror 
from  the  insane  doers  of  such  fearful 
deeds  as  they  were,  you  can  not  refuse  to 
such  written  documents  as  they  have  lefk 
behind  them  the  merit  of  intense  energy 
and  power  of  expression.  Nor  can  it  be 
otherwise.  In  these  documents  the  writ- 
ers do  really  express  themselves  ;  and  full 
of  wrong  as  the  whole  may  be,  you  still 
have  before  you  the  reflection  of  a  human 
soul,  with  all  its  passion,  and  all  its  life. 
None  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, unless  upon  very  rare  occa- 
sions, and  then,  as  we  say,  the  man  him- 
self becoming  identified  with  his  writings, 
these  are  really  stamped  with  the  marks  of 
genius,  and  will  endure.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  these  few  productions,  all  M. 
de  Chateaubiiand's  writings  are  disfigured 
and  condemned  to  perish  from  their  de- 
plorable affectation.  You  see  that  the 
writer's  aim  is  not  to  convince  you  of  any 
thing,  for  he  is  convinced  of  nothing  him- 
self; he  is  writing  merely  to  make  you 
stare,  and  exclaim  how  fine  his  writing  is. 
This  is  peculiarly  evident  in  his  Memoirs. 
You  wade  through  chapter  afler  chapter, 
disgusted  at  the  amount  of  insincerity,  of 
vanity,  and  of  make-believe  that  offei-s  it- 
self on  all  sides ;  but  suddenly,  you  are 
arrested  by  a  suooession  of  pages  utterly 
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nnresembling  those  that  have  gone  before 
— of  pages  full  of  truthy  of  real  passion, 
and  of  real  life.  These  are  the  pages  in 
which  the  writer  has  aomething  to  say^ 
something  he  feels  strongly  upon,  and  in 
which,  forgetting  all  his  notions  of  "  fine 
writing,"  he  simply  wishes  to  tell  or  prove 
sometliing,  and  proceeds  to  prove  or  tell 
it  simply.  Here,  having  no  desire  for  ef- 
fect, and  not  straining  after  it,  he  attains 
it  at  once,  and  the  reader  is  profoundly  im- 
pressed, and  recurs  often  to  pages  so  un- 
like the  rest. 

We  set  out  by  saying,  that  Chateau- 
briand's dominant  principle  was  self:  this 
is  so  true,  that  self  alone  is  the  subject 
that  can  wean  him  from  affectation,  and 
make  the  expression  of  his  thought  power- 
ful, because  natural.  When  he  merely 
paints  people  or  events  not  immediately 
connected  with  what  immediately  interests 
himself,  he  resorts  to  imagination,  and  de- 
liberately determines  to  make  an  effect ; 
but  when  he  desires  to  bring  you  ac- 
quainted with  some  circumstance  in  which 
he  himself  is  the  chief  actor,  when  he 
wishes  to  prove  to  you  how  well  he  con- 
ducted himself  upon  such  or  such  an  occa- 
sion, or  how  ill  some  one  else  behaved  to 
him,  then  he  sometimes  reaches  to  a  bight 
of  sublime  eloquence.  The  two  decidedly 
finest  productions  of  Chilteaubriand's  pen 
arc  (in  totally  different  styles)  Rene^  and 
his  world-famous  pamphlet,  called  Bona- 
parte et  les  Bourbons,  (with  some  passages 
of  his  Memoirs  d^  Outre  Tombe,)  and  dis- 
similar as  they  may  seem,  both  have  the 
same  origin.  Hene  was  the  resume  of  all 
that  its  author  had  imagined  and  felt  at  an 
age  when,  with  certain  natures,  imagina- 
tion is  the  best,  or,  at  all  events,  largest 
part  of  feeling.  The  monstrous  fiction  on 
which  the  mere  romance,  the  story  of 
Rene,  was  made  to  turn,  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  product  of  calculation,  and  of 
the  eternal  wish  of  the  author  to  m/ike  a 
sensation ;  but  the  story  of  Rene  is  the 
least  part  of  the  book,  it  is  the  mere  frame 
in  which  the  picture  is  set.  The  picture 
is  that  of  the  author.  In  Rene,  Chateau- 
briand simply  poured  forth  all  that  had 
been  amassed  by  him,  whether  in  heart  or 
head,  since  the  hour  when  he  first  began 
to  think.  For  this  reason,  and  in  so  far  as 
Rene  was  true,  it  was  not  of  a  particular 
but  of  a  general  application.  The  reader 
might  turn  revolted  from  much  of  it ;  but 
in  the  vague  aspirations  of  Rene  in  other 
respects,  in  his  deep  though  ill-defined 


presentiments  of  the  weariness  of  a  pur- 
poseless life,  few  men  could  do  other  than 
recognize  the  type  of  French  youth  under 
the  unparalleled  social  and  political  con- 
vulsions of  France.  For  RenS  Chateau- 
briand took  all  his  colors  from  himself;  he 
expressed  himself,  and  inasmuch  as  no  man 
can  escape  the  impress  of  his  time,  he  ex- 
pressed also  what  the  time  in  which  he 
lived  had  made  of  the  generations  around 
him. 

Now  his  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  France 
in  1813,  which  is  falsely  entitled  a 
'^  pamphlet,"  but  which  is,  m  fact,  an  his- 
torical protest,  has  the  same  origin  as 
Rene,  but  under  another  form  and  at  an- 
other moment  of  time.  Chateaubriand, 
as  we  hinted  in  the  first  words  of  this 
article,  stood  in  a  curious  juxtaposition  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  thought  he 
stood  in  one  fiir  more  curious  and  more 
important  still.  From  youth  upwards  he 
only  thought  of  Bonaparte  in  conjunction 
with,  or  relatively  to  himself.  "  We  were 
both,"  says  Chateaubriand  in  his  Memoirs^ 
(speaking  of  the  year  1791,)  "  we  were 
both  then,  Bonaparte  and  I,  but  sorry  sub- 
lieutenants, utterly  unknown;  we  both 
started  from  the  same  obscurity  at  the 
same  epoch."  ....  I  The  reader 
may  be  surprised  at  this  preoccupation  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand's ;  and  as  Yillemain 
truly  says, "  future  generations  will  proba- 
bly marvel  at  this  ambitious  comparison, 
at  this  perpetually  recurring  antagonism 
of  two  names,"  as  if  in  all  the  age  those 
two  alone  could  stand  upon  the  same 
level ;  but  to  know  a  man  you  must  see, 
as  Pascal  says,  ^^Aou?  he  thought  his 
thoughts,"  you  must  make  yourself  entire- 
ly familiar  with  his  points  de  vue,  or  yoa 
can  not  appreciate  the  value  of  his  judg- 
ments or  deductions :  now,  though  it  may 
seem  strange,  the  fact  is,  that  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  believed  in  an  intellectnal 
rivalry  between  the  ^^sub-lieutenant  of 
artillery  "  and  himself.  He  never  judged 
Napoleon  from  any  other  save  from  this 
intensely  personal  point  of  view,  and  h  e 
never  believed  Napoleon's  acts  towards 
himself  to  be  prompted  by  other  motives 
save  the  wish  to  "get  rid"  of  a  man 
whom  he  placed  highly  enough  in  his  es- 
teem to  think  him  an  obstacle,  and  to  be 
therefore  anxious  to  suppress  him. 

But  antagonism  was  not  the  first  feel- 
ing that  arose  between  the  Dictator  and 
M.  de  Chtiteaabriand.  It  was  one  of 
sympathy ;  nor  was  it  till  this  had  beoooie 
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exhausted,  and  had  turned  to  bitter  en- 
mity, that  ChMeaubriand  resolved  to 
bring  his  utmost  eiforts  to  bear  upon  the 
task  of  shaking  Bonaparte's  rule.  His 
work  of  Bonaparte  et  lea  Bourbons  was 
one  of  deep  and  active  personal  hatred, 
of  deep  and  personal  ambition,  and  of  the 
ardent  desire  to  gain  a  personal  and  po- 
litical end.  Self  prompted  it,  and  con- 
sequently, unmindful  of  "fine  writing," 
anxious  to  gain  a  point  that  was  of  high 
import  to  himself,  Chateaubriand  threw, 
to  repeat  our  former  words,  "  all  he  teas 
into  all  he  said;"  and,  addressing  the 
public  as  one  man  would  address  another, 
gave  utterance  to  a  species  of  harangue  of 
surpassing  energy  and  beauty,  and  did,  as 
has  been  often  said,  "  more  for  the  Bour- 
bon cause  than  could  have  done  an  army 
of  100,000  men." 

Speech,  not  to  be  vain,  must  be  an- 
other form  of  action;  and  one  of  the 
highest,  though  not  the  absolutely  high- 
est, employment  of  thought  is,  when 
thought  prompts  to  deeds.  Now,  it  was 
exactly  thus  with  Chateaubriand  in  the 
case  we  are  staling.  His  "  implacable 
pamphlet,"  as  M.  Villeraain  calls  it,  was 
an  act,  into  the  commission  of  which  he 
threw  every  energy  of  which  he  was  capa- 
ble. Thirteen  years  had  made  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  very  different  from  what 
he  was  at  the  outset,  and  his  hatred  of 
the  Emperor  was  after  all  but  the  recoil 
of  what  had  at  first  been  a  precisely  con- 
trary impulse.  In  1800,  when  Chdteau- 
briand  returned  from  emigration,  his  sym- 
pathies were  decidedly  with  Bonaparte. 
There  exists  an  article  in  the  Mercure  of 
the  date  we  mention,  written  by  Chateau- 
briand, upon  Madame  de  Stael's  work  of 
La  LUteratnr€y  all  but  entirely  forgotten 
now,  but  in  which  a  very  delicate  flattery 
is  contained  to  the  Pirst  Consul,  and 
which  M.  de  Fontanes,  the  writer's  undo- 
viating  admirer  and  friend,  took  care  the 
First  Consul  should  remark.  This  flat- 
tery was  no  other  than  a  praise  of  Julius 
Cajsar,  and  a  declaration  of  his  having 
been  "  the  finest  literary  genius  that  the 
tcorld ever  saw!'*''  a  judgment  that,  as  M. 
Villemain  observes,"might somewhat  have 
troubled  Cicero,  but  did  not  displease  the 
ruler  of  the  then  Republic  of  France." 

This  letter,  which  created  a  sensation, 
was  followed  by  the  publication  of  Atala^ 
an  episode  extraotea  from  the  work  M. 
de  Cnateaubriand  was  then  preparing,  Le 
Genie  da  Ghristianisme,    The  saocess  of 


Atala  was  beyond  what  would  seem  pos- 
sible to  us  now,  but  was,  if  we  reflect  for 
a  moment  upon  the  social  and  artistic 
conditions  of  France,  perfectly  explicable 
then.  The  unbearable  affectation  oiAtalOj 
the  absence  of  all  sincere  emotion,  of  any 
real  passion  in  it,  the  emptiness  of  the 
would-be  sentiment,  and  the  fatiguing  and 
perpetual  straining  after  effect  in  the 
style — nothing  of  all  this  struck  any  one 
in  the  year  1800,  and  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, like  Byron  after  the  Giaour^ 
might  have  said :  "I  went  to  bed  obscure, 
I  awoke  and  found  myself  famous."  Not 
to  know  the  author  of  a  work  so  univer- 
sally popular — not,  at  all  events,  to  have 
seen  ana  met  him,  was  to  argue  yourself 
without  the  pale  of  that  elite  which  in 
every  country  styles  itself  the  "great 
world."  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  fame, 
and  M.  de  Fontane's  friendship  for  him, 
took  the  young  author  into  the  immediate 
circle  of  the  Dictator.  It  was  at  a  fete 
given  by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Napoleon's 
brother,  that  the  First  Consul  and  the 
young  emigre  were  destined  to  meet.  The 
manner  of  their  meeting  was  certainly 
very  curious,  and  might  help  to  create  a 
belief  that  Napoleon  did  not  look  upon 
Chateaubriand  as  upon  the  the  ordinary 
run  of  men.  Chateaubriand  was  not  pre- 
sented to  the  First  Consul,  and  it  may  be 
as  well  to  recall  some  few  incidents  of  the 
moment  in  order  to  award  its  ftill  import- 
ance to  the  way  in  which  the  tyrant  and 
the  poet  met.  In  1800,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  any  notion  of  religion,  or  of  a 
religious  establishment,  was  vague  and 
faint  in  France.  There  was  small  doubt 
as  to  the  Christian  feelings  of  Chateau- 
briand ;  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  how 
Napoleon  really  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject; consequently  the  manner  of  their 
meeting  at  Lucien's  house  derives  interest 
from  this  fact.  Bonaparte  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  courtier  crowd,  appeared  to 
single  out  by  instinct  the  man  whose  re- 
cent fame  made  him  an  object  of  general 
attention,  and,  as  though  he  knew  him 
well,  and  were  pursuing  a  conversation 
already  begun,  addressed  him  thus : 
"When  I  was  in  Egypt,  I  was  much 
struck  to  see  the  Scheiks  kneel  down  and 
worship  their  God  with  faces  turned  to- 
wards the  east.  Worship  is  every  where 
marCs  instinct^  for  there  lies  truth  /  and 
this  is  what  our  Ideologues  who  fancy  we 
can  do  without  any  form  of  worship,  or 
any  Gk>d,  will  not  understand." 
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That  this  way  of  singling  him  out  was 
very  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  a  man  who 
may  have  been  said  to  have  been  "all 
vanity,"  is  not  to  be  dLsputed,  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  he  felt  nimself  mtensely 
flattered  and  delighted. 

His  royalism  not  having  prevented  him 
from*  approaching  the  chieftain  whose 
ambition  was  to  set  royalty  aside,  there 
was  no  reason  why  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
should  refuse  to  ser\'e  the  government  of 
Bonaparte,  which  still  kept  up  the  Action 
of  styling  itself  a  Republican  one.  After 
three  years  passed  in  what  some  persons 
have  held  to  be  actual  "  expectation,"  the 
author  of  AtcUa  consented  to  "  serve  his 
country,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it. 
Cardinal  Feach  was  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  nominated 
to  tlie  post  of  his  first  secretary.  To  Rome 
ho  went  in  the  spring  of  1803,  and  re- 
mained there  till  January,  1804,  returning 
to  Paris  in  time  to  assist  at  the  transform- 
ation (foreseen  by  every  one)  of  the  Re- 
public into  the  Empire. 

If  space  permitted,  there  is  nothing  we 
should  like  better  than  to  initiate  our 
readers  into  the  details  of  what  went  on 
in  the  French  Embassy  at  Rome,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuille- 
ries,  during  the  time  of  the  residence  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  the  Eternal  City. 
It  is  an  amusing  picture  of  the  way  in 
which  diplomacy  was  practiced  under  the 
Dictatorship;  and,  at  first  sight,  you 
would  be  disposed  to  fancy  its  chief  ob- 
ject was  perpetual  internal  espionage. 
The  Cardinal,  whose  natural  religious  in- 
difference seems  to  have  been  one  of  his 
most  marked  characteristics,  is  quickly 
alarmed  lest  his  more  pious  secretary 
should  ingratiate  himself  too  much  with 
the  Pope  and  the  Papal  court,  and  he  is 
for  ever  writing  home  to  assert  that  a 
great  mistake  has  been  made  in  sending 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  Rome.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  secretary  is  for  ever  com- 
plaining of  his  Ambassador,  and  for  ever 
violating  all  the  rules  of  etiquette.  On 
one  occasion,  he  presents  at  the  Vatican 
fi\Q  of  his  country  people  who  have  never 
been  presented  at  their  own  embassy ;  on 
another,  he  informs  tlie  Pope  that  "  his 
apparent  position  is  not  his  real  one,"  and 
gives  him  to  understand  that  he,  and  not 
the  Cardinal,  is  the  principal  agent  of  the 
policy  of  the  French  Government !  To 
all  these  mistakes  (all  caused  by  his  over- 
weening vanity,  which  really  did  induce 


him  to  regard  himself  every  where  as  of 
paramount  importance)  he  added  that  of 
expediting  secretly  to  Paris  a  long  and 
confideutial  note^  addressed  to  the  First 
Consul,  and  in  which  he  set  down  in  suc- 
cession all  the  reasons  that  made  Cardinal 
Fesch  such  an  exceedingly  iinproper  re- 
presentative of  France  at  the  Papal  See. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  his  colleagues 
had  taken  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand  an  ill- 
concealed  aversion,  and  none  of  them 
could  support  the  superiority  of  a  man 
whose  official  rank  made  him  their  equal, 
and  whose  superiority  not  only  came  from 
himself,  but  was  on  most  occasions  open- 
ly assumed  by  himsel£  The  Cardinal,  &r 
from  countenancing  him  in  any  way,  was 
occupied  in  also  transmitting  notes,  touch- 
ing his  incommodious  subordinate,  to  the 
one  governing  force  in  France,  to  Bona- 
parte himself.  One  of  his  latter  ones  con- 
tains this  phrase :  "  Chateaubriand  is  no 
friend  of  yours.  If  you  do  not  cause  him 
to  be  well  watched  wherever  you  send 
him,  you  will  soon  see  that  he  does  all  he 
can  to  support  those  who  dislike  your 
government.  This  intriguer  is  a  most 
dangerous  man!"  ^^Cet. intrigant  eaten- 
core  un  mcchant  homme  /"  We  confess 
that  this  naive  expression  of  the  Cardinai^s 
vexation  ^and  fear)  appears  to  n»  all  the 
more  origmal,  and  we  may  say  diverting, 
when  we  perceive  to  what  an  extent  hy- 
pocrisy must  have  covered  over  all  these 
warring  feelings  that  were  struggling  be- 
neath the  surface.  At  about  the  same 
time  when  Cardinal  Fesch  pronounces  his 
secretary  "  un  mcchant  liommt^  his  sec- 
retary writes  to  M.  de  Fontanes  that  he 
is  so  very  pleasantly  situated  with  hii 
chief  that  he  has  renounced  all  idea  of 
tendering  his  resignation,  as  he  bad  once 
intended  to  do.  "  The  Cardinal,"  he  says, 
'^  is  so  particularly  kind  to  me,  and  has 
made  me  so  thoroughly  feel  how  preju- 
dicial my  retirement  would  be,  that  I  have 
promised  at  all  events  to  stay  the  year 
out.  I  am  in  great  favor  here^  and  be 
quite  certain  that  I  am  not  at  aU  likdy  to 
leave  /"  * 

It  was  not  in  M.  de  Ch&teaabriand*! 
destiny,  however,  to  remain,  as  he  an- 
nounces it,  at  Rome.  The  creation  of  » 
Legation  to  the  Pays  de  Vaud  is  decided 
upon,  and  Cardinal  Fescb's  troublesome 
secretary  is  named  minister.  It  was  in 
allusion  to  this,  that,  on  his  return  to 
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Paris,  it  became  his  wont  to  praise  Napo- 
leon for  the  "  sagacity  "  he  aeclared  him 
to  have  evinced  in  seeing  at  once  that  he 
(Chateaubriand)  "belonged  to  that  race 
of  men  who  can  only  be  of  use  in  the  high- 
est and  first  places."  But  whether  Napo- 
leon's "  sagacity"  was  or  was  not  proved 
by  this,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  not  to 
profit  by  it.  He  reached  Paris  to  witness 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  and,  not 
that  usurpation  in  itself  caused  the  diplo- 
matic Royalist  to  draw  back,  (as  he  has 
sometimes  sought  to  have  it  believed,)  but 
a  circumstance  of  that  usurpation,  induced 
him  to  recede  from  all  cooperation  with 
the  Imperialist  monarchy. 

On  the  18th  March,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand went  to  the  Tuileries  to  take  his 
formal  leave  of  the  Emperor,  previously  to  ; 
starting  for  Switzerland,  as  chief  of  the 
new  Legation  to  the  Pai/s  de  Vaud.  He, 
at  the  time,  told  those  about  him  that  he 
had  been  struck  by  the  gloomy  air  of  Na- 
poleon, and  by  the  lividness  of  his  com- 
plexion. He  concluded  he  must  be  ill. 
On  the  20th  of  March,  as  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand was  returning  home  towards  even- 
ing by  the  Boulevard  des  Invklides,  he 
suddenly  heard  what  but  too  well  explain- 
ed the  gloom  and  the  livid  comptexion  of 
the  Emperor.  A  public  crier  was  cnring 
aloud  the  condemnation  to  death,  ana  ex- 
ecution, of  "Louis  Antoine,  Henri  de 
Bourbon,  Due  d'Enghien  I"  At  this,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  no  longer  hesitated. 
He  went  home,  and,  merely  saying  to  his 
wife,  "They  have  murdered  the  Due 
d'Enghien,"  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his 
resignation  of  the  diplomatic  office  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

Perfectly  simple  and  natural  in  the  com- 
mission of  this  act,  which  was  prompted 
by  the  inevitable  feelings  of  the  miOLn^  of 
the  Royalist  gentleman,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand lost  this  simplicity  when,  as  an  av^ 
thoVy  he  came  to  tell  the  story  of  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion.  "  The  cry  of  that 
street-crier,"  he  says  in  his  Memoirs^ 
"  struck  me  like  a  thunder-bolt.  It  chang- 
ed the  tenor  of  my  life,  as  it  did  that  of 
NapoleonV  Here  we  have  once  more  the 
old  preoccupation,  and  the  desire  to  put 
himself  always  on  a  level  with  the  man  to 
whom  (for  evil  or  for  good)  the  first  place 
was  awarded  on  the  stage  of  the  world's 
history  at  that  epoch. 

However,  the  pre5ccupation  was  not 
entirely  on  one  side,  and  there  certainly 
were  in  Napoleon's  subsequent  behavior 


to  the  author  of  i?ene,  certain  details  that 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  did  be- 
stow upon  him  a  degree  of  attention  he 
seldom  vouchsafed  to  any  one.  Years 
passed.  In  the  exhibition  of  pictures  of 
1808,  a  great  sensation  was  created  by 
Girodet's  portrait  of  Chateaubriand.  The 
fashionable  world  of  Paris  fiocked  to  see 
this  picture,  which  was  pronounced  re- 
markable both  as  a  likeness  and  as  a  work 
of  art.  The  Director  of  the  Musee^  De- 
non,  nevertheless  thought  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  Girodet's  picture  not  a  satisfac- 
torv  one,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  unhung 
and  put  out  of  sight.  One  day  the  Em- 
peror went  to  visit  the  Exhibition ;  after 
walking  rapidly  through  all  the  rooms, 
and  casting  cursory  glances  at  the  differ- 
ent productions  of  French  art,  of  which 
his  wish  was  to  be  esteemed  a  patron,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and,  turning  round  to 
his  suite,  angrily  inquired:  "Where  was 
the  Chateaubriand  ?"  Some  excuse  was 
attempted  and  ill  received,  and  the  picture 
had  to  be  brought  down  from  its  hiding- 
place,  and  shown  then  and  there  to  the 
Emperor.  For  several  moments,  Napo- 
leon stood  intently  gazing  on  the  features 
before  him.  All  at  once  a  bitter  smile 
parted  his  lips,  and — alluding  to  the  unu- 
sually dark  tints  of  Girodet's  coloring — 
*'  Chateaubriand,"  said  he,  with  affected 
disdain,  "looks  like  a  conspirator  who 
has  come  down  a  chimney." 

But  whatever  the  feeling  might  be  that 
drew  the  Emperor  into  paying  attention 
to  what  M.  de  Chateaubriand  mig^ht  or 
might  not  do,  it  was  held  by  the  nnends 
of  the  latter  to  be  a  sign  that  he  might 
once  more  tempt  publicity  in  France.  In 
the  spring  of  1809,  the  book  entitled  Les 
Martyrs  was  published,  but  the  facility  of 
publication  was  the  limit  of  official  tole- 
rance, and  the  newspapers  were  instructed 
to  "  do  their  worst"  against  the  author ; 
and,  added  to  this  literary  persecution,  a 
persecution  of  a  more  sanguinary  kind 
was  directed  against  the  man  who  had 
withdrawn  from  Napoleon,  in  horror  at 
the  treacherous  murder  of  the  Due  d'En- 
ghien. On  Good  Friday  of  the  year  1 809, 
Armandde  Ch^teaiibriand,  (a  cousin  of  the 
famous  author's,)  accused  only  of  having 
helped  to  forward  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  emigres  and  their  friends  in 
France,  was  shot  on  the  plain  of  Grenelle, 
with  a  young  man  named  de  Goyon,  and 
a  man-servant  of  the  latter.  No  witness 
es  of  the  deed  were  there,  save  they  alone 
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who  were  ordered  to  do  it.  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, aware  that  his  cousin  could 
not  be  saved,  was  only  apprised  of  his  ex- 
ecution at  the  hour  when  it  took  place ; 
and  when  he  reached  the  fatal  spot,  all  he 
could  do  was  to  recognize  the  corpse  of 
his  unfortunate  relative,  disfigured  by 
too  well-aimed  bullets. 

**In  the  midst  of  the  military  splendor 
and  of  the  silence  of  the  Empire,"  says 
M.  Villemain,  "the  Moniteur  never  hav- 
ing mentined  either  Armand  de  Chateau- 
briand's trial  or  his  sentence,  a  death  so 
uselessly  cruel  was  little  talked  of.  No 
man  and  no  party  was  at  that  time  strong 
enough  to  threaten  the  formidable  auto- 
cracy that  kept  down  France.  This  had 
only  its  own  excess  of  ambition  to  dread. 
Alone,  this  ambition  was  strong  enough 
to  work  its  own  ruin ;  and  its  acts  of  ty- 
ranny were  the  more  odious,  that  the 
victims  of  them  were  the  more  powerless 
to  resist." 

But,  as  though  it  were  the  Emperor's 
determination  to  be  in  perpetual  contact 
with  M.  de  Chateaubriand  either  by  some 
act  of  oppression,  or  by  some  proof  of 
apparent  good-will,  Napoleon,  shortly 
after  the  execution  of  Armand  de  Chateau- 
briand, sent  through  his  Minister  of  the 
Interior  a  haughty  message  to  the  Insti- 
tute, to  know  why  the  members  of  the 
Ci)mmittee  of  Prizes  had  ventured  to  omit 
in  their  report  any  mention  of  the  Gmie 
dfi  Christianisme^  and  to  desire  that  the 
omission  "  of  a  work  that  has  gone 
through  seven  or  eight  editions,"  might 
be  explained.  Sorely  puzzled  were  the 
members  of  the  Comnuttee,  who  felt  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  to  be  the  object  of  the 
master's  attention,  and  knew  he  was  not 
that  of  his  favor.  They  gave,  as  best 
a^lapted  to  the  circumstances,  a  half  and- 
half  verdict  on  the  book,  assigning  com- 
plicated reasons  for  not  proposing  it  for  a 
prize,  yet  "  recommending  it  to  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  for  a  distinction^  About 
this  very  period  Joseph  Chenier  did — a 
8i*at  at  the  Academic  Fran^aise  became 
vacant,  and  the  members  elected  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  almost  unanimously.  The 
news  of  the  vote  was,  as  usual,  carried 
instantly  to  the  Emperor,  who  at  once 
approved  of  it,  saying  to  Fontanes,  with 
a  peculiar  smile  he  wore  on  such  occa- 
sions :  "Ah  I  you  thought  to  elude  the 
matter  aJtogethcr,  gentlemen  of  the  Aca- 
demie;  you  thought  to  outwit  me,  and 
yoa  have  taken  the  man  instead  of  the 


book.  I,  in  my  turn,  shall  see  whether 
there  be  not  some  means  of  giving  the 
new  academician  some  great  literary  posi- 
tion— something,  for  instance,  like  a  gen- 
eral direction  of  all  the  libraries  of  the 
Empire."  But  this  plan  never  was  real- 
ized, and  the  antagonism  between  Bona- 
parte and  Chateaubriand  broke  out  anew 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  projected 
reception  as  an  academician.  He  had 
found  means,  in  the  speech  he  wrote  for 
this  ceremony,  to  introduce  a  long  and 
very  eloquent  panegyric  of  Cato,  which, 
as  M.  Villemain  remarks,  recalling  Cicero's 
phrase,  '^  was,  under  the  dictatorship  of 
Csesar,  a  problem  worthy  of  Archimedes." 
But  the  problem  remained  unsolved,  for 
the  speech  could  not  be  pronounced.  Ita 
author  would  not  alter  it,  the  Emperor 
would  not  consent  to  it  in  its  onginal 
form,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  never 
was  received  a  member  of  the  Academj, 
where,  under  the  Restoration,  he  took 
his  seat,  without  going  through  the  re- 
quired formalities. 

This  time  the  breach  with  the  Emperor 
was  a  definitive  one,  and  Napoleon  aever 
more  made  any  advances  to  a  man  who 
he  saw  it  was  useless  attempting  to  enlkl 
on  the  side  of  his  renown.  '^  If  Ch4teaii- 
briand's  reception  speech  hadbeen  spoken,'' 
said  M.  Suard,  ^^  and  had  been  so  before 
an  audience  who  for  two  months  had 
thought  of  little  else,  no  public  hall  in 
the  world  would  ever  have  shook  under 
thunders  of  applause  as  would  that  of  the 
Institute."  This  took  place  in  1811.  Li 
1813,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  that 
^^ premier  coup  de  cloche  de  P^Eknpire^  as 
it  has  aptly  been  styled,  Chateaubriand 
began  to  reflect  upon  and  write  the 
famous  pamphlet  we  nave  already  alladed 
to,  and  yrhich,  published  the  verv  mo> 
ment  after  the  first  successes  of  the  in- 
vading forces,  added  a  perfectly  incalcah^ 
ble  moral  weight  to  that  which  was  prest- 
ing  Bonaparte  out  of  power  and  place. 
The  publication  of  the  pamphlet  in  QMS- 
tion  was  the  great  tummg,  point  in  CbA- 
teaubriand's  destiny;  by  it  he  really 
proved  himself  a  worthv  enemy  of  the 
Emperor,  and  he  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Restoration  not  to  look  upon  him  m 
one  of  its  most  important  auxihariee.  Eb 
established  himself  thereby,  firmly  and  at 
once,  in  the  double  character  or  enemy 
and  friend,  showing  toliat  he  wa$  %oarth  in 
each  capacity.  And  these  are  the  two 
points  of  view  from  which  M.  de  C3i&t6Mh 
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briand  sbonld  be  judged.  Apart  from 
bis  merely  literary  achievements,  and  their 
undeniable  influence  on  France,  morally 
and  intellectually  speaking,  he  must  be 
appreciated  in  bis  juxtaposition  to  Napo- 
leon and  in  his  juxtaposition  to  the  Bour- 
bons. He  is,  in  both  instances,  of  his- 
torical importance  ;  for  in  the  one  he  was 
the  indirect  cause  of  events  that  import 
much  to  contemporary  history,  and,  in 
the  other,  he  affords  the  observer  a  new 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary man  in  the  history  of  modem 
times. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  Ch&teaa- 
biiand's  conduct  during  the  Restoration, 
and  his  influence  on  some  of  the  acts  of 
its  government,  we  think  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  pecu- 
liarities of  character  which  his  intercourse 
with  Bonaparte  clearly  made  evident  in 
the  conqueror  of  modem  Europe.  ^'  He 
would  not  have  been  what  he  was,  had 
the  Muse  not  been  there,"  was  an  asser- 
tion of  Chateaubriand's  about  Napoleon 
in  his  first  days  of  gloir  after  the  cam- 
paign of  Italy.  Thoura  aU  that  is  im- 
plied thereby  may  not  be  true,  a  portion 
of  it  indisputably  is ;  and  it  is  cunous  to 
follow  in  the  hard-handed  despot  of  our 
age — ^in  the  man  who  ruthlessly  suppressed 
fUl  freedom  of  expression  in  the  country 
he  governed — what  was  the  constant  and 
intense  predccupation  of  public  opinion. 
Could  Napoleon  have  imagined  that  his 
fame  would  have  been  the  winner  by  any 
freedom  of  speech  allowed,  he  would 
have  gladly  let  loose  all  the  tmmpets  of 
the  press,  ^or  he  toas  eaacrUiaUy  of  his 
timey  and  liked  noise  and  eclat,  tt  was 
the  deep  knowledge  of  his  own  mistakes, 
and  of  their  inevitable  consequences  alone, 
that  fettered  him  to  a  silence  he  abhorred. 
The  first  Emperor  loved  fame  and  ^lory 
passionately,  loved  to  be  talked  ofy  hke  a 
true  son  of  the  19th  century;  and  one  of 
the  penalties  he  paid  for  his  ambition  was 
the  very  necessity  it  imposed  upon  him  of 
shutting  men's  mouths.  Besides  this,  he 
was  a  sufficiently  fine  connoiesevT  in  praise 
to  look  at  the  quality  of  what  he  ob- 
tained, and  to  like  neither  that  which  was 
given  through  fear  or  through  interest, 
nor  that  which,  when  given,  was,  from  its 
own  small  intrinsic  value,  not  worth  the 
acceptance.  Napoleon  had  almost  as  few 
first-rate  thinkers  about  him  as  his  nephew, 
though  they  were  generally  honester 
men ;  and  he  would  have  liked  that  Ghft- 1 


teaubriand,  left  to  himself^  Cbftteaubriand 
utterly  free,  should  have  paid  the  largest 
possible  tribute  to  his  genius.  That  the 
author  of  jBen^  did  not,  would  not  do 
this,  after  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'En- 
ghien,  was  perhaps  the  most  serious  moral 
defeat  experienced  by  Napoleon,  and  he 
felt  it  proportionately.  Chateaubriand's 
resolution  not  to  praise  him  was,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  a  great  mortification  to 
the  Emperor;  and  the  strong  desire  he 
had  for  the  praise,  thus  withheld,  serves 
to  prove  how  the  power  and  greatness  he 
had  achieved  was  compensated  by  the 
comparative  darkness  and  silence  with 
which  he  was  forced  to  enshroud  it. 
There  are  few  circumstances  in  history 
more  instructive  than  this  preoccupation, 
on  the  part  of  the  ^'  modern  Attila,"  of 
the  man  whose  sole  power  lay  in  his  pen. 
It  is  a  great  lesson,  for  ^it  is  the  homage 
done  by  force  to  thought. 

But  Chateaubriand,  throughout  all  this, 
was,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  inferior  to 
bis  own  genius  and  to  the  pait  it  forced 
him  to  pla^.  It  was  from  no  deep  or 
steady  conviction  of  wrong  on  Napoleon's 
part  that  he  behaved  as  he  did ;  it  was 
from  the  notion,  that  by  so  behavins  he 
should  produce  a  great  effect.  ^^  lou 
can't  think  how  my  grief  causes  me  to  be 
admired  and  respected  !"*  The  man  who, 
on  the  death  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
could  write  those  words  to  his  intimate 
friend,  was  the  same  man  who,  by  his  re- 
sistance to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  sought 
to  attract  all  eyes  to  himself,  and  raise 
himself  in  public  esteem  to  the  level  of 
him  whom  he  opposed. »  As  we  said  at 
first,  Chateaubriand  never  saw  any  thing, 
no  matter  what  its  ma^itude,  save  through 
the  medium  of  sel£  He  sufficiently  proved 
this  bv  his  conduct  during  the  Restora- 
tion, the  period  of  his  utmost  political  ac- 
tivity; but  fumished  also  tne  plainest 
evidence  of  his  want  of  all  statesmanlike 
qualities,  and  of  his  selfishness  and  per- 
petually irritable  vanity.  ^^  Ch&teaith 
briand  est  Uger^  et  il  veut  commander  d 
taut  le  mondeV  No  truer  word  was  ever 
spoken,  and  that  word  was  uttered  by 
Charles  X.,  who  had  but  too  good  cause 
to  know  M.  de  Ch&teaubriana  well,  and 
to  regret  that  events  had  forced  him  to 
the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge. 

M.  de  Ch&teaubriand's  greatest  fimlt, 
politically  speaking,  (and  apart  from  hk 
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vanity  and  selfishness,)  was,  that  his  was 
a  complex  nature.  He  was  neither  all  a 
thinker,  nor  all  a  doer  of  deeds ;  he  was 
a  true  type  of  the  Frenchmen  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  too  critical  to  remain  content  to 
do  or  to  6e,  and  too  restless  not  to  dream 
of  action  in  the  midst  of  thought.  With 
him,  the  contemplative  faculties  never 
rose  to  the  hight  they  reach  in  really 
great  philosophers,  nor  was  the  energy  of 
the  man  sufficient  to  find  its  complete  sat- 
isfaction in  the  mere  commission  of  great 
acts — great  because  they  are  simple.  All 
true  greatness  is  one.  There  are  men 
whoso  thoughts  are  so  great  that  they  in- 
evitably prompt  their  thinkers,  if  the  oc- 
casion otfers,  to  act  greatly;  and  there 
are  men  of  action,  whose  glorious  deeds 
shadow  themselves  forth  in  the  highest 
possible  eloquence,  if  it  becomes  necessary 
that  they  should  be  expressed.  But  these 
are  the  perfectly  great — the  heroic  na- 
tures. Chateaubriand  was  none  of  these, 
and  his  contrary  tendencies  only  sufficed 
to  disturb  and  torment  him,  making  him 
unsafe,  and  wholly  unfitting  him  for  the 
part  of  a  statesman,  which  was  rather  his 
caprice  than  his  ambition. 

His  career  throughout  the  Restoration 
is  marked  by  the  most  deplorable  incon- 
sistency, and  by  exaggeration  in  opinions 
that  are  not  destined  to  endure.  Afler 
having,  under  the  Empire,  clamored  for 
liberty  as  for  one  of  the  first  rights  of 
man,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was,  under  the 
Restoration,  one  of  those  ultras^  who 
helped  to  drive  the  Government  to  the 
commission  of  its  most  irretrievable  mis- 
takes. Alluding  to  the  Polignac  ministry 
in  1830,  and  to  the  advice  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand  might  have  given  the  King,  had 
he  always  professed  the  same  respect  for 
freedom  that  had  appeared  to  animate 
him  under  the  Empire,  M.  Villemain  justly 
says :  "  If  the  author  of  Bonaparte  et  lea 
Bourbons  had  not  been  disturbed  by  his 
former  efforts  to  confide  the  destinies  of 
the  monarchy  to  the  hands  of  those  men 
who  refused  to  admit  the  Charte^  he  could 
easily  have  shown  Charles  X.  that  lie  was 
going  the  same  road  as  James  II.,  and 
that,  forming  a  ministry  in  opposition  to 
the  Chamber,  without  being  able  to  re- 
tort to  a  dissolution,  for  fear  of  the  coun- 
try, he  was  condemned  to  a  coup  ctetat, 
upon  which  be  must  stake  his  dynasty  and 
his  throne." 

But  Chateaubriand's  hands  were  tied, 
and  be  could  not  be  usefully  of  bia  own 


opinion,  because  he  had  so  violently  de- 
fended the  reverse  of  it.  The  man  who 
had  dared  to  say  of  M.  Decazes,  (after  the 
murder  of  the  Dae  de  Berry  in  1820,) 
^^IjCS  pieds  lui  ont  glisse  dans  le  sang  et 
il  est  tombe,'*^  could  not  really,  ten  years 
afler,  round  the  policy  which  would  have 
been  that  of  M.  Decazes  from  first  to  last, 
just  as,  to  be  accepted  by  the  retrograde 
party,  to  whom  he,  from  an  inconceivable 
aberration,  chose  to  attach  himself,  was 
necessarily  forced  to  trample  upon  what 
he  was  reproached  with  as  the  "  Liberal- 
ism" of  his  early  days.  During  Louis 
XVIII.'s  reign,  M.  de  Chateaubriand's 
w^hole  time  was  employed  in  trying  to 
outwit  M.  de  Villele,  having  vainly  tried 
to  seduce  him  into  being  his  subordinate. 
At  the  Congress  of  Verona  we  find  Cha- 
teaubriand, with  a  curious  oblivion  of  his 
own  dignity,  writing  to  M.  de  Villele  that 
he  shall  be  successful  were  he  known  to 
be  entirely  "  M.  de  Villele's  man,"  {si  on 
salt  que  je  suis  vdtre  kotnnie;)  and  a 
short  time  afler,  there  is  no  malieiooa 
trick  he  does  not  attempt  to  play  his 
more  prosaic  but  very  cunning  colleague. 
The  end  of  this  is,  the  abrupt  dismissal 
of  Chateaubriand  from  his  short-lived 
ministiy,  and  the  installation,  ad  intenm^ 
of  M.  de  Villele  in  his  place !  This  was 
in  1824.  A  more  unwarrantably  harsh 
proceeding,  (in  its  form,)  or  a  more  ill- 
advised  one,  as  the  sequel  showed,  could 
scarcely  be  imagined,  and  the  open  quarrel 
with  M.  de  Villele  may  be  said  to  have 
caused  the  first  party  struggles  to  the 
long  endurance  and  growing  bitterness 
of  which  the  government  of  the  Bourbons 
ended  by  succumbing,  after  fifteen  years 
of  insufficiently  organized  resistance. 

It  is  singular  enough  that,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  attack  upon  M.  Decazes  in 
1820,  the  best  friend  Ch&teaubriand  ever 
had — M.  de  Fontanes — was  irresistibly 
led  into  saying  of  him  what  twenty  years 
before  had  been  ssud  by  one  of  his  worst 
enemies.  *'*'  Cet  intrigant  eat  un  meehmU 
homme^^^  said  Cardinal  Fesoh  of  his 
troublesome  secretary.  ^'Take  care  of 
yourselves !"  exclaimed  Fontanes^  when 
he  saw  that  the  ministry  meant  to  resist — 
^^  (fare  a  vous  autres  :  ChdUaubriand  esl 
un   terrible  homme^    .  &€8i  tm 

homme  de  genie  implacableJ** 

This  was  but  too  true ;  and  the  inipla> 
cabitity  of  self-love    beine  saperaddedi 
from  the  moment  when  IL  de  Ch&teao 
briand  contracted  the  unnatural  alfiaofls 
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which  botind  him  to  the  retrograde  party 
in 'France,  he  had  no  peace  until  the  hopes 
of  the  Liberals  were  defeated.  Had 
Louis  XVni.  lived  ten  years  longer,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  would  have  been  thrown 
effectually  into  the  back-ground ;  for  the 
King  knew  that  in  the  genuine  and  sin- 
cere practice  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment lay  the  only  chance  of  salvation  for 
the  dynasty  and  for  France,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly did  practice  it  sincerely ;  but 
Louis  X VIII.  once  dead,  and  the  wn-con- 
stitutional  party  represented  on  the  throne 
by  Charles  X.,  the  capricious  author  of 
JLa  Monarchie  seUrn  la  Charte  had  evenr 
means  afforded  him  of  aiding  in  the  task 
of  precipitating  the  country  to  inevitable 
ruin.  But,  like  all  men  who  have  often 
changed  their  convictions,  Chateaubriand 
was  mstrusted  by  those  to  whom  he  gave 
his  utmost  support;  and  whilst  !]U)uis 
XVin.  suspected  in  him  an  agent  of  that 
retrograde  faction,  in  which  he  wisely  re- 
cognized the  greatest  danger  to  the  state, 
Charles  X.  was  suspicious  of  him  for  his 
recent  attachment  to  liberal  ideas.  This 
distrust  of  the  King's  made  the  fortune  of 
Chdteaubriand  till  his  death,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  modern  HoyalistSy  the  author  of 
JRenewsLS  the  representative  of  that  pure 
constitutional  form  of  government,  which, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  gives  the  utmost 
amount  of  freedom  to  the  subject  with  the 
utmost  amount  of  respect  to  the  Crown. 
This  was  a  mistake.  Ch&teaubriand  had 
joined  with  the  tdtraSy  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  the  only  really  constitutional  gov- 
ernment France  ever  had — that  of  which, 
under  Louis  XVIIL,  M.  Deoazes  was,  as 
minister,  the  faithful  exponent— and  he 
merely  assumed  a  liberal  ur  under  the 
ministry  of  M.  de  Polignac  and  the  reign 
of  Charles  X.,  because  he  thought  that  it 
would  produce  a  greater  effect.  "  You 
think  that  if  M.  de  Lavd  were  Foreign 
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Minister,  I  should  be  better  able  to  work 
with  him,"  writes  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
from  his  embassy  in  Rome,  in  1829  — 
"  you  are  wrong ;  I  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  work  with  any  body !"— a  naive  but 
true  confession,  as  M.  Yillemain  observes. 
"«7e  suis  dispose  d  ne  m^entendre  avec 
personne  /"  The  man's  whole  selfish  and 
eminently  wayward  character  is  shown  in 
these  words. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  think  time 
might  be  better  employed  than  in  study- 
ing the  life  of  a  poutician  who,  Hke  Cha- 
teaubriand, was  of  such  small  political  use- 
fulness to  his  own  country.  But  Chateau- 
briand tras  not  a  political  man  only.  He 
was,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
essay,  a  man  whose  literary  infiuenoe  lies  at 
the  source  of  nearly  all  the  modem  litera- 
ture of  France :  he  helps  to  afford  the  phi- 
losopher and  historical  student  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  intimate  workings  of  the 
mind  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  he  is  the 
abettor  of  many  of  the  errors  tliat  drove 
the  Restoration  to  the  catastrophe  of 
1830 ;  and  he  is  the  type  of  a  whole  class 
of  Frenchmen — of  that  peculiarly  mis- 
chievous race,  in  whom  the  capnoe  for 
action  disturbing  the  tendency  to  thought, 
leaves  neither  character  complete,  and 
mars  the  perfect  existence  of  either  a  gen- 
uine thinker,  or  a  plain  manly  doer  of  deeds. 

Were  it  not  even  for  all  these  reasons, 
we  would  still  strongly  recommend  our 
readers  to  read  attentively  M.  Villemain's 
Idfe  of  Chateaubriand.  They  will  find 
in  it  the  evidence  of  what  a  great  mind 
feels  and  finds  expression  for,  even  under 
such  an  iron  rule  of  compression  as  that 
which  now  weighs  down  France,  and  they 
will,  in  matters  of  History,  Poetry,  Poli- 
tics, and  Art,  profit  by  the  not  less  gene- 
rous, because  matured  judgments,  of  one 
of  the  greatest  SBStheticians  of  any  age. 
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OR,   THE  DIAMOND  BRACELET  FOUND. 


I. 


The  stately  rooms  of  one  of  the  finest 
houses  in  London  were  open  for  the  re- 
ception of  evening  gudsts.  Wax-lights, 
looking  innnmerable  when  reflected  from 
the  mirrors,  shed  their  rays  on  the  gilded 
decorations,  on  the  fine  paintings,  and  on 
the  gorgeous  dresses  oi  the  ladies ;  the 
enlivening  strains  of  the  band  invited  to 
the  dance,  and  the  rare  exotics  emitted  a 
sweet  pe^me.  It  was  the  west-end  re- 
sidence of  a  famed  and  wealthy  city  mer- 
chant of  lofty  standing ;  his  young  wife 
was  an  earl's  daughter,  and  the  admission 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Adela 
Netherleigh  was  covetdd  by  the  gay 
world. 

"  There's  a  mishap !"  almost  screamed 
a  pretty-looking  girl.  She  had  dropped 
her  handkerchief  and  stooped  for  it,  and 
her  partner  stooped  also :  in  his  hurry, 
he  put  his  foot  upon  her  thin  white  dress, 
she  rose  at  the  same  moment,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  was  torn  half  off. 

'^  Quite  impossible  that  I  can  finish  the 
quadrille,"  quoth  she  to  him,  half  in 
amusement,  half  provoked  at  the  misfor- 
tune. "  You  must  find  another  partner, 
and  I  will  go  and  get  this  repaired." 

She  went  upstairs;  by  some  neglect 
the  lady's-maid  was  not  in  attendance 
there,  and,  too  impatient  to  ring  and  wait 
for  her,  down  she  flew  into  the  house- 
keeper's parlor.  She  was  quite  at  home 
in  the  house,  for  she  was  the  sister  of  its 
mistress.  She  had  gathered  the  dam- 
aged dress  up,  on  her  arm,  but  her  white 
silk  petticoat  fell  in  rich  folds  around 
her. 

"  Just  look  what  an  object  that  stupid 

"    And  there    stopped    the  young 

lady ;  for,  instead  of  the  housekeeper  and 
lady's-maid,  whom  she  expected  to  meet, 
nobody  was  in  the  room  but  a  gentleman, 
a  tall,  handsome  man.  She  looked  thun- 
derstruck ;  and  then  slowly  advanced  and 


stared  at  him  as  if  not  believing  her  own 
eyes. 

"  My  goodness,  Gerard  I  Well,  I  should 
just  as  soon  have  expected  to  meet  the 
dead  here." 

"How  are  you.  Lady  Frances?"  he 
said^  holding  out  his  hand  with  hesitation. 

"  Lady  Frances !  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  formality :  Lady  Frances 
returns  her  thanks  to  Mr.  Hope  for  his 
polite  inquiries,"  continued  she,  in  a  tone 
of  pique,  and  honoring  him  with  a  swim- 
ming courtesey  of  ceremony. 

He  caught  her  hand.  "Forgive  me, 
Fanny,  but  our  positions  are  altered ;  at 
least,  mine  is ;  and  how  did  I  know  that 
you  were  not  ?" 

"You    are  an   ungrateful raven,'* 

cried  she,  "to  croak  like  that.  After 
getting  me  to  write  you  no  end  of  letters, 
with  all  the  news  about  every  body,  and 
beginning  ^  My  dear  Gerard,'  and  ending 
^  Your  affectionate  Fanny,'  and  being  as 
good  to  you  as  a  sister,  you  meet  me 
with  'My  Lady  Frances!'  Now  don*t 
squeeze  my  hand  to  atoms.  What  on 
earth  have  you  come  to  England  lor  ?" 

"  I  could  not  stop  there,"  he  retained, 
with  emotion ;  "  I  was  fretting  away  my 
heart-strings.  So  I  took  my  resolatioa 
and  came  back  —  guess  in  what  wi^, 
Frances ;  and  what  to  do." 

"How  should  I  know?  To  call  me 
'  Lady  Frances,*'  perhaps." 

"  As  a  clerk ;  a  clerk,  to  earn  my  bread. 
That's  what  I  am  now.  Very  consistent, 
is  it  not,  for  one  in  my  position  to  address 
familiarly  Lady  Frances  Chenevix  ?" 

"  You  never  spoke  a  grain  of  sense  in 
^our  life,  Gerard,"  she  exclaimed,  peev- 
ishly.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Mr.  Netherleigh  has  taken  me  into 
his  counting-house." 

"Mr.  Netherleigh!"  she  echoed,  in 
surprise.     "  What,  with  that — ^that •• 

"  That  crime  hanging  over  me*  Speak 
up,  Frances." 
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"  No  ;  I  was  going  to  say  that  doubt. 
I  don't  believe  you  guilty — you  know 
that,  Gerard." 

"  I  am  in  his  house,  Frances,  and  I 
came  up  liere  to-ni<];ht  from  the  city  to 
bring  a  note  from  his  partnen  I  declined 
any  of  the  reception-rooms,  not  caring  to 
meet  old  acquamtances,  and  the  servants 
put  me  into  this." 

"  But  you  liad  a  mountain  of  debts  in 
England,  Gerard,  and  were  afraid  of  ar- 
rest." 

"  I  have  managed  that ;  they  are 
going  to  let  me  square  up  by  installments. 
Has  the  bracelet  never  been  heard  of?" 

"  Oh  !  that's  gone  for  good  ;  melted 
down  in  a  caldron,  as  the  Colonel  calls  it, 
and  the  diamonds  re-set.  It  remains  a 
mystery  of  the  past,  and  is  never  expected 
to  be  solved." 

"  And  they  still  suspect  me  I  What  is 
the  matter  with  your  dress  ?" 

"  Matter  enough,"  answered  she,  letting 
it  down,  and  turning  round  for  his  in- 
spection. "  I  came  here  to  get  it  re- 
paired. My  great  booby  of  a  partner  did 
It  for  me." 

"  Fanny,  how  is  Alice  Seaton  ?" 

"  You  have  cause  to  ask  after  her.  She 
is  dying." 

"Dying I"  repeated  Mr.  Hope,  in  a 
hushed,  shocked  tone. 

"  I  do  not  mean  actually  dying  this 
night,  or  going  to  die  to-morrow;  but 
tliat  she  is  dying  by  slow  degrees,  there 
is  no  doubt.  It  may  be  weeks  off  yet ;  I 
can  not  tell." 

"  Where  is  she  ?" 

"  Curious  to  say,  she  is  where  you  left 
her — at  Lady  Sarah  Hope's.  Alice  could 
not  bear  the  house  after  the  loss  of  the 
bracelet,  for  she  was  so  obstinate  and 
foolish  as  to  persist  that  the  servants 
must  suspect  her,  even  if  Lady  Sarah  did 
not.  She  left,  and  this  spring  Lady  Sarah 
saw  her,  and  was  so  shocked  at  the 
change  in  her,  the  extent  to  which  she 
had  wasted,  that  she  brought  her  to  town 
by  main  force,  and  we  and  the  doctors 
are  trying  to  nurse  her  up.  It  seems  of 
no  use." 

"Are  you  also  staying  at  Colonel  Hope's 
again  ?" 

"  I  invited  myself  there  a  week  or  two 
ago,  to  be  with  Alice.  It  is  pleasanter, 
too,  than  being  at  home." 

"I  suppose  the  Hopes  are  here  to- 
night ?" 


"  My  sister  is.  I  do  not  think  your 
uncle  has  come  yet." 

"  Does  he  ever  speak  of  me  less  resent- 
fully ?" 

"  Not  he.  I  think  his  storming  over 
it  has  only  made  hb  suspicions  strong- 
er. Not  a  week  passes  but  he  be- 
gins again  about  that  detestable  bracelet. 
He  is  unalterably  persuaded  that  you  took 
it,  and  nobody  must  dare  to  put  in  a  word 
in  your  defense." 

"  And  does  your  sister  honor  me  with 
the  same  belief?"  demanded  Mr.  Hope 
bitterly. 

"  Lady  Sarah  is  silent  on  the  point  to 
me ;  I  think  she  scarcely  knows  what  to 
believe.  You  see  I  tell  you  all  freely, 
Gerard." 

Before  another  word  could  be  spoken, 
Mr.  Netherleigh  entered.  An  aristocratic 
man,  with  a  noble  countenance.  He  bore 
a  sealed  note  for  Mr.  Hope  to  deliver  in 
the  city. 

"  Wliy,  Fanny !"  he  exclaimed  to  his 
sister-in-law,  "  you  here  ?" 

"Yes;  look  at  the  sight  th^y  have 
made  me,"  replied  she,  shaking  down  her 
dress  for  his  benefit,  as  she  had  previously 
done  for  Mr.  Hope's.  "  I  am  waiting  for  * 
some  of  the  damsels  to  mend  it  for  me  ;  I 
suppose  Mr.  Hope's  presence  has  scared 
them  away.  Won't  mamma  be  in  a  fit 
of  rage  when  she  sees  it,  for  it  is  new 
to-night." 

Gerard  Hope  shook  hands  with  Lady 
Frances ;  and  Mr.  Netherleigh,  who  had 
a  word  of  direction  to  give  him,  walked 
with  him  into  the  hall.  As  they  stood 
there,  who  should  enter  but  Colonel  Hope, 
Gerard's  uncle.  He  stalled  back  when 
he  saw  Gerard. 

"  C — ca — can  I  believe  my  senses  ?" 
stuttered  he.  "Mr.  Netherleigh,  is  he 
one  of  your  guests  ?" 

"He  is  here  on  business,"  was  the 
merchant's  reply.     "  Pass  on.  Colonel." 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  not  pass  on,"  cried  the 
enraged  Colonel,  who  had  not  rightly 
caught  the  word  business.  "  Or  if  I  do 
pass  on  it  will  only  be  to  warn  your 

fuests  to  take  care  of  their  jewelry, 
o,  sir,"  he  added  turning  on  his  nephew, 
"  you  can  come  back,  can  you,  when  the 
proceeds  of  your  theft  are  spent  ?  yon 
have  been  starring  it  in  Calais,  I  hear; 
how  long  did  the  bracelet  last  you  to  live 
upon  ?" 
"Sir,"  answered  Gerard,  with  a  pale 
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face,  "  it  has  been  starving,  rather  than  [ 
starring.    I  asserted  my  innocence  at  the 
time,  Colonel  Hope,  and  I  repeat  it  now." 

"  Innocence  !"  ironically  repeated  the 
Colonel,  turning  to  all  sides  of  the  hall,  as 
if  he  took  delight  in  parading  the  details 
of  the  unfortunate  past.  "  The  trinkets 
were  spread  out  on  a  table  in  Lady 
Sarah's  own  house — you  came  stealthily 
into  it — after  having  been  forbidden  it  for 
another  fault — went  stealthily  into  the 
room,  and  the  next  minute  the  diamond 
bracelet  was  missing.  It  was  owing  to 
my  confounded  folly  in  listening  to  a  par- 
cel of  women  that  1  did  not  bnng  you  to 
trial  at  the  time ;  I  have  only  once  re- 
gretted not  doing  it,  and  that  has  been 
ever  since.  A  little  wholesome  correction 
at  the  Penitentiary  might  have  made  an 
honest  man  of  you.  Good  night,  Mr. 
Netherleigh;  if  you  encourage  him  in 
your  house  you  don't  have  me." 

Now  another  gentleman  had  entered 
and  heard  this,  some  servants  also  heard 
it.  Colonel  Hope,  who  firmly  believed 
in  his  nephew's  guilt,  turned  oflf  peppery 
and  indignant ;  and  Gerard,  giving  vent 
to  sundry  unnephew-like  expletives,  strode 
after  him.  The  Colonel  made  a  dash  into 
a  street  cab,  and  Gerard  walked  towards 
the  city. 

Lady  Frances  Chenevix,  her  dress  all 
right  again,  at  least  to  appearance,  was 
sitting  to  get  her  breath  after  a  whirling 
waltz.  Next  to  her  sat  a  lady  who  had 
also  been  whirling ;  Frances  did  not  know 
her. 

"  You  are  quite  exhausted  ;  we  kept  it 
up  too  long,"  said  the  cavalier  in  attend- 
ance on  the  stranger.  "  What  can  I  get 
you  ?" 

"  My  fan — there  it  is.  Thank  you. 
Nothing  else." 

"  What  an  old  creature  to  dance  her- 
self down  !"  thought  Frances.  "  She's 
forty  if  she's  a  day." 

The  lady  opened  her  fan  and  proceeding 
to  use  it,  the  diamonds  of  her  rich  brace- 
let gleamed  right  in  the  eyes  of  Frances 
Chenevix.  Frances  looked  at  it,  and 
started ;  she  strained  her  eyes  and  looked 
at  it  again  ;  she  bent  nearer  to  it,  and  be- 
came agitated  with  emotion.  If  her 
recollection  did  not  play  her  false,  that 
was  the  lost  bracelet. 

She  discerned  her  sister,  Lady  Adela 
Nelherleigh,  and  glided  up  to  her. 
^^  Adela,  who  is  that  lady  ?"  she  asked, 
pointing  to  the  stranger. 


"I  don't  know  who  she  is,"  replied 
Lady  Adela,  carelessly,  "  I  did  not  catch 
the  name.  They  came  with  the  Cado- 
gans." 

"  The  idea  of  your  having  people  in 
your  house  that  you  don't  know  !"  indig- 
nantly spoke  Frances,  who  was  working 
herself  into  a  fever.  "  Where's  Sarah  ? 
do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  In  the  card-room,  glued  to  the  whist- 
table." 

Lady  Sarah,  however,  had  unglned 
herself,  for  Frances  only  turned  from 
Lady  Adela  to  encounter  her.  "I  do 
believe  your -lost  bracelet  is  in  the  room," 
she  whispered,  in  agitation ;  "  I  think  I 
have  seen  it." 

"Impossible!"  responded  Lady  Sarah 
Hope. 

**•  It  looks  exactly  the  same ;  gold  links 
interspersed  with  diamonds,  and  the  clasp 
is  the  same ;  three  stars.  A  tall,  ugly 
woman  has  got  it  ^n,  her  black  hair 
strained  off  her  face." 

"The  hair  strained  off  the  face  is 
enough  to  make  any  woman  look  ugly," 
remarked  Lady  Sarah.     "  Where  is  she  ?" 

"  There,  she  is  standing  up  now ;  let  us 
get  close  to  her.  Her  dress  is  that 
beautiful  maize  color  with  blonde  lace.*' 

Lady  Sarah  Hope  drew  near  and  ob- 
tained a  sight  of  the  bracelet.  The  color 
flew  into  her  face. 

"  It  is  mine,  Fanny,"  she  whispered. 

But  the  lady,  at  that  moment,  took  a 
gentleman's  arm,  and  moved  away.  Lady 
t5arah  followed  her,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining another  look.  Frances  Cheneyix 
went  to  Mr.  Nctherleigh  and  told  him. 
He  was  hard  of  belief. 

"  You  can  not  be  sure  at  this  distance 
of  time,  Fanny.  And,  besides,  more 
bracelets  than  one  may  have  been  made 
of  that  pattern." 

"I  am  so  certain  that  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  swear  to  the  bracelet,"  eagerly  re- 
plied Lady  Frances. 

"  Hush,  hush  I  Fanny." 

"  I  recollect  it  perfectly ;  it  struck  me 
the  moment  I  saw  it.  How  singnlar  that 
I  should  have  been  talking  to  Gterard 
Hope  about  it  this  night  !'* 

Mr.  Netherleigh  smOed.  ^^Imagina- 
tion is  very  deceptive,  FranoeSi  and 
vour  having  spoken  to  Mr.  Hope  of  it 
brought  it  to  your  thoughts.** 

"  But  it  could  not  have  brought  it  to 
my  eyes,"  returned  Frances.  ^  Stitff  and 
nonsense  about  imagination^  Mt.  NeliMP*^ 
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leigh !     I  am  positive  it  is  the  bracelet. 
Here  comes  Lady  Sarah." 

"I  suppose  Frances  has  been  telling 
you,"  observed  Lady  Sarah  Hope  to  her 
brother-in-law.  "I  feel  convinced  it  is 
my  own  bracelet." 

"  But — as  I  have  just  remarked  to 
Frances — other  bracelets  than  yours  may 
have  been  made  precisely  similar,"  he 
urged. 

"  If  it  is  mine,  the  initials  '  S.  H.'  are 
scratched  on  the  back  of  the  middle  star. 
I  did  it  one  day  with  a  penknife." 

"  You  never  mentioned  that  fact  before, 
Lady  Sarah,"  hastily  responded  the  mer- 
chant. 

"No.  I  was  determined  to  give  no 
clue :  I  was  always  afraid  of  the  affair's 
being  traced  home  to  Gerard,  and  it  would 
have  been  such  a  disgrace  to  my  husband's 
name." 

"  Did  you  speak  to  her  ? — did  you  ask 
where  she  got  the  bracelet  ?"  interrupted 
Frances. 

"  How  could  I  ?"  retorted  Lady  Sarah. 
"  I  do  not  know  her." 

"  I  will,"  cried  Frances,  in  a  resolute 
tone. 

"  My  dear  Frances !"  remonstrated  Mr. 
Netlierleigh. 

"  I  vow  I  will,"  persisted  Frances,  as 
she  moved  away. 

Lady  Frances  kept  her  word.  She 
found  the  strange  lady  in  the  refreshment- 
room  ;  and,  locating  herself  by  her  side, 
entered  upon  a  few  trifling  remarks,  which 
were  civilly  received.  Suddenly  she  dash- 
ed at  once  to  her  subject. 

"  What  a  beautiful  bracelet !" 

"  I  think  it  is,"  was  the  stranger's  reply, 
holding  out  her  arm  for  its  inspection, 
without  any  reservation. 

"Where  did  you  buy  it?'.'  pursued 
Frances. 

"  Garrards  are  my  jewelers." 

This  very  nearly  did  for  Frances ;  for 
it  was  at  Garrards'  that  the  Colonel  ori- 
crinally  purchased  it :  and  it  seemed  to 
give  a  coloring  to  Mr.  Netherleigh's 
view  of  more  bracelets  having  been  made 
of  the  same  pattern.  But  she  was  too 
anxious  and  determined  to  stand  upon 
ceremony  —  for  Gerard's  sake :  and  he 
was  dearer  to  her  than  the  world  sus- 
pected. 

"  We — one  of  my  family — lost  a  brace- 
let exactly  like  this,  some  time  back. 
When  I  saw  it  on  your  arm,  I  thought,  it 
was  the  same :  I  hoped  it  was." 


The  lady  froze  directly,  and  laid  down 
her  arm, 

"  Are  you — ^pardon  me,  there  are  pain- 
ful interests  involved — are  you  sure  you 
purchased  this  at  Garrards'  ?" 

"  I  have  said  that  Messrs.  Garrard  are 
my  jewelers,"  replied  the  stranger,  in  a 
repelling  voice  ;  and  the  words  sounded 
evasive  to  Frances.  "  More  I  can  not 
say :  neither  am  I  aware  by  what  law  of 
courtesy  you  thus  question  me,  nor  who 
you  may  be." 

The  young  lady  drew  herself  up,  proud- 
ly secure  in  her  rank.  "I  am  Lady 
Frances  Chenevix :"  and  the  other  bowed, 
and  turned  to  the  refreshment-table. 

Away  went  Lady  Frances  to  find  the 
Cadogans,  and  inquire  after  the  stranger. 

It  was  a  Lady  Livingstone.  The  hus- 
band had  made  a  mint  of  money  at 
something,  had  been  knighted,  and  now 
they  were  launching  out  in  to  high  society. 

Frances's  nose  went  into  the  air.  Oh 
law !  a  City  knight  and  his  wife !  that  was 
it,  was  it  ?  How  could  Mrs.  Cadogan  have 
taken  up  witl;i  tliem  ? 

The  Honorable  Mrs.  Cadogan  did  not 
choose  to  say :  beyond  the  assertion  that 
they  -were  extremely  worthy,  good  kind 
of  people.  She  could  have  said  that  her 
spendthrift  of  a  husband  had  •  contrived 
to  borrow  money  from  Sir  Jasper  Living- 
stone ;  and  to  prevent  being  bothered  for 
it,  and  keep  them  in  good  humor,  they 
introduced  the  Livingstones  where  they 
could. 

Frances  Chenevix  went  home ;  that  is, 
to  Colonel  Hope's ;  and  told  her  strange 
tale  to  Alice  Seaton,  not  only  about  Ger- 
ard's being  in  England,  but  about  the 
bracelet.  Lady  Sarah  had  nearly  deter- 
mined not  to  move  in  the  matter,  for  Mr. 
Netherleigh  had  infected  her  with  his 
disbelief,,  especially  since  she  heard  of 
Lady  Livingstone's  assertion  that  Messrs. 
Garrard  were  her  jewelers.  Not  so 
Frances :  she  was  determined  to  follow  it 
up :  and  next  morning,  saying  evasively 
that  she  wanted  to  call  at  her  father's,  she 
got  possession  of  Lady  Sarah's  carriage, 
and  down  she  went  to  the  Haymarket,  to 
Garrards'.  Alice  Seaton,  a  fragile  girl, 
with  a  once  lovely  countenance,  but  so 
faded  now  that  she  looked,  as  Frances  had 
said,  dying,  waited  her  return  in  a  pitiable 
state  of  excitement.  Frances  came  in, 
looking  little  less  excited.   • 

"  Ahce,  it  is  the  bracelet.  I  am  more 
certain  than  ever.    Garrards^  people  say 
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they  have  sold  articles  of  jewelry  to  Lady  amazed  with  the  spectacle  of  Lady  Fran- 
Livingstone,  but  not  a  diamond  bracelet ;  ces  Chenevix  waiting  humbly  at  her 
and,  moreover,  that  they  never  had,  of  door." 


that  precise  pattern,  but  the  bracelet  Col- 
onel Hope  bought." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"    exclaimed 


Frances  talked  incessantly  on  the  road, 
but  Alice  was  silent:  she  was  deliberat- 
ing what  she  should  say,  and  was  nerving 


Alice.  I  herself  to  the  task.  Lady  Livingstone  was 

"  I  know :  I  shall  go  to  those  Living-  at  home,  and  Alice,  sending  in  her  card, 
stones :  Gerard  shall  not  stay  under  this  ;  was  conducted  to  her  presence,  leaving 
cloud,  if  I  can  help  him  out  of  it.  Mr.  Lady  Frances  in  the  carriage. 
Netherleigh  won't  act  in  it — laughs  at  j  Lady  Frances  had  thus  described  her  : 
me  ;  Lady  Sarah  won't  act ;  and  we  dare  a  woman  as  thin  as  a  whipping-post,  witli 
not  tell  the  Colonel :  he  is  so  obstinate  and  a  red  nose :  and  Alice  found  Lady  Living- 
wrong-headed,  he  would  be  for  arresting  stone  answer  to  it  very  well.  Sir  Jasper, 
(^erard,  pending  the  investigation."  who  was  also  present,  was  much  older 

"Frances "  than  his  wife,  and  short  and  thick;   a 

"  Now  don't  you  preach,  Alice.  When  j  good-natured  looking  man  with  a  bald 
I  will  a  thing,  I  %oill :  I  am  like  my  lady   head. 

mother  for  that.  Lady  Sarah  says  she  Alice,  refined  and  sensitive,  scarcely 
scratched  her  initials  inside  the  bracelet,  knew  how  she  opened  her  subject,  but 
and  I  shall  demand  to  see  it:  if  these  Liv-  she  was  met  in  a  different  manner  from 
ingstones  refuse,  I'll  put  the  detectives  on  what  she  had  expected.  The  knight  and 
the  scent.  I  will ;  as  sure  as  my  name  is  his  wife  were  really  worthy  people,  as 
Frances  Chenevix."  j  Mrs.  Cadogan  had  said,  only  she  had  a 

"And  if  the  investigation  should  bring  mania  for  getting  into  "  high  life  and 
the  guilt  home  to — ^to— Gerard  ?"  whis-  j  high-lived  company ;"  a  thing  she  would 
peced  Alice,  in  a  hollow  tone.  never    accomplish.      They    listened    to 

"  And  if  it  should  bring  it  home  to  you !  I  Alice's  tale  with  courtesy,  and  at  length 
and  if  it  should  bring  it  home  to  ine !"    with  interest. 

spoke  the^  exasperated  Frances.  "For  "You  will  readily  conceive  the  night- 
shame,  Alice  :  it  can  not  bring  it  home  to  mare  this  has  been  to  me,"  panted  Afice, 
Gerard,  for  he  was  never  guilty."  ;  for  her  emotion  was  great.    "The  brace- 

Alice  Seaton  sighed :  she  saw  there  was  let  was  under  my  charge,  and  it  disappear- 
no  help  for  it,  for  Lady  Frances  was  reso- !  ed  in  this  extraordinary  way.  All  the 
lute.  "  I  have  a  deeper  stake  in  this  than  I  trouble  that  it  has  been  productive  of  to 
you,"  she  said,  after  a  pause  of  considera- '  me,  I  am  not  at  libertv  to  tell  you,  but  it 
tion ;  "  let  me  go  to  the  Livingstones,  has  certainly  shortened  my  life." 
You  must  not  refuse  me ;  I  have  an  '  "  You  look  very  ill,"  observed  Lady 
urgent  motive  for  wishing  it."  ,  Livingstone,  with  sympathy. 

"  You,  you  weak  mite  of  a  thing !  you  "  I  am  worse  than  I  look.  I  am  going 
would  faint  before  you  got  half  through  the  into  the  grave  rapidly.  Others,  less  sensi- 
interview,"  uttered  Lady  Frances,  in  a  tive,  or  with  stronger  bodily  health,  might 
tone  between  jest  and  vexation.  j  have  battled  successftilly  with  the  distress 

Alice  persisted.  She  had  indeed  a  and  annoyance ;  I  could  not.  I  shall  die 
powerful  reason  for  urging  it,  and  Lady  in  greater  peace  if  this  unhappy  affair  can 
Frances  allowed  the  point,  though  with  be  cleared.  Should  it  prove  to  be  the 
much  grumbling.  The  carriage  was  still  same  bracelet,  we  may  be  able  to  trace 
at  the  door,  for  Lady  Frances  had  desired  out  how  it  was  lost." 
that  it  should  wait,  and  Alice  hastily  |  Lady  Livingstone  left  the  room  and  re- 
dressed herself  and  went  down  to  it,  turned  with  the  diamond  bracelet.  She 
without  speaking  to  Lady  Sarah.  The  held  it  out  to  Miss  Seaton,  and  the  color 
footman  was  closing  the  door  upon  her  rushed  into  Alice's  poor  wan  face  at  the 
when  out  Hew  Frances.  '  gleam  of  the  diamonds :  she  believed  she 

"  Alice,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  recognized  them, 
with  you,  for  I  can  not  guard  my  patience  "  But  stay,"  she  said,  drawing  back  her 
until  you  are  back  again.  I  can  sit  in  the  hand  as  she  was  about  to  touch  it :  ^^  do 
carriage  while*  you  go  in.  Lady  Living-  not  give  it  me  just  yet.  If  it  be  the  one 
stone  will  be  two  feet  higher  from  to-day  we  lost,  the  letters  S.  H.  are  scratobed 
—  that   the    world    should    have  been  irregularly  on  the  back  of  the  middto 
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clasp.    Perhaps  yon  will  first  look  if  they 
are  there,  Lady  Livingstone." 

Lady  Livingstone  turned  the  bracelet, 
glanced  at  the  spot  indicated,  and  then 
silently  handed  it  to  Sir  Jasper.  The 
latter  smiled. 

*'  Sure  enough  here's  something  —  I 
can't  see  distinctly  without  my  glasses. 
What  is  it,  Lady  Livingstone  ?" 

"  The  letters  S.  H.,  as  Miss  Seaton  de- 
scribes :  I  can  not  deny  it." 

"  Deny  it  I  no,  my  lady,  what  for  should 
we  deny  it  ?  If  we  are  in  possession  of 
another's  bracelet,  lost  by  fraud,  and  if  the 
discovery  will  set  this  young  lady's  mind 
at  ease,  I  don't  think  either  you  or  I 
shall  be  the  one  to  deny  it.  Examine  it 
for  yourself,  ma'am,"  added  he,  giving  it 
to  Alice. 

She  turned  it  about,  she  put  it  on  her 
arm,  her  eyes  lighting  with  the  eagerness 
of  conviction.  "  It  is  certainly  the  same 
bracelet,"  she  affirmed ;  "  I  could  be  sure 
of  it,  I  think,  without  proof,  but  Lady 
Sarah's  initials  are  there,  as  she  describes 
to  have  scratched  them." 

"  It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possi- 
bility that  initials  may  have  been  scratch- 
ed on  this  bracelet  without  its  being  the 
same,"  observed  Lady  Livingstone. 

''  I  think  it  must  be  the  same,"  mused 
Sir  Jasper.    "  It  looks  suspicious.'' 

"Laay  Frances  Cheneviz  understood 
you  to  say  you  bouffht  this  of  Messrs. 
Garrard,"  resumed  Miss  Seaton. 

Lady  Livingstone  felt  rather  foolish. 
"  What  I  said  was,  that  Messrs.  Grarrard 
were  my  jewelers.  The  fact  is,  I  do  not 
know  exactly  where  this  was  bought :  but 
I  did  not  consider  myself  called  upon  to 
proclaim  that  fact  to  a  young  lady  who 
was  a  stranger  to  me,  and  in  answer  to 
questions  I  thought  verging  on  imperti- 
nance." 

**Her  anxiety,  scarcely  less  than  my 
own,  may  have  rendered  her  abrupt,"  re- 
plied Alice,  by  way  of  apology  for  Lady 
Frances.  "  Our  hope  is  not  so  tnuch  to 
regain  the  bracelet,  as  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  its  disappearance.  Can  you 
not  let  me  know  where  you  did  buy  it  ?" 

"  I  can,"  interposed  Sir  Jasper :  "  there's 
no  disgrace  in  having  bought  it  where  I 
did.    I  got  it  at  a  pawnbroker's." 

Alice's  heart  beat  violently.  A  pawn- 
broker's— what  dreaded  discovery  was  at 
hand? 

^'I  was  one  ^ay  at  the  east  end  of 
London,  walking  pactt^  whisn  I  saw  a  topas- 


and-amethyst  cross  in  a  pawnbroker's 
window.  1  thought  it  would  be  a  pretty 
ornament  for  my  wife,  and  I  went  in  and 
asked  to  look  at  it.  In  talking  about 
jewelry  with  the  master,  he  reached  out 
this  diamond  bracelet,  and  told  me  t^uU 
would  be  a  present  worth  making.  Now 
I  knew  my  lady's  head  had  been  loinninff 
on  a  diamond  bracelet,  and  I  was  tempted 
to  ask  what  was  the  lowest  figure  he 
would  put  it  at.  He  said  it  was  Uie  most 
valuable  article  of  the  sort  he  had  had  for 
a  long  while,  the  diamonds  of  the  first 
water,  worth  four  hundred  ^ineas  of 
any  body's  money,  but  that  being  second- 
hand, he  could  part  with  it  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  And  I  bought  it.  There's 
where  I  got  the  bracelet,  ma'am." 

"That  was  just  the  money  Colonel 
Hope  gave  for  it  new,  at  Garrards',"  said 
Alice.    "  Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas." 

Sir  Jasper  stared '  at  her :  and  then 
broke  forth  with  a  comical  attempt  at 
rage,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best-tempered 
men  in  the  world. 

"  The  old  wretch  of  a  Jew  I  Sold  it 
to  me  at  second-hand  price,  as  he  called 
it,  for  the  identical  sum  it  cost  new ! 
Why,  he  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for 
usury." 

"  It  is  just  as  I  tell  you.  Sir  Jasper^" 
grumbled  his  lady :  you  will  go  to  these 
low,  second-hand  dealers,  who  always 
cheat  where  they  can,  instead  of  to  a  re^ 
gular  jeweler ;  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
you  get  taken  in." 

"But  your  having  bought  it  of  this 
pawnbr6ker  does  not  bring  me  any 
nearer  the  knowing  how  he  procured  it," 
observed  Miss  Seaton. 

"  I  shall  go  to  him  this  very  day  and 
ascertain,"  returned  Sr  Jasper.  "  Trades- 
people may  not  sell  liolen  bracelets  with 
impunity." 

Easier  said  than  done.  The  dealer 
protested  his  ignorance  and  innocence,  and 
dedared  he  had  bought  it  in  the  regular 
course  of  business,  at  one  of  the  pawn- 
broker's periodical  sales.  And  the  man 
spoke  truth,  and  the  detectives  were  again 
applied  to. 

n. 

In  an  obscure  room  of  a  low  and  dilar 
pidated  lodging-house,  in  a  low  and  dilapi- 
dated neighborhood,  there  sat  a  man  one 
evening  in  the  coming  twilight ;  a  to  weiv 
ing  gaunt  skeleton,  whose  remarkably 
long  arms  and  legs  looked  little  less  than 
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skin  and  bone.  The  arms  were  fully 
exposed  to  view,  since  their  owner, 
though  he  possessed  and  wore  a  waistcoat, 
dispensed  with  the  use  of  a  shirt.  An 
article,  once  a  coat,  lay  on  the  floor,  to  be 
donned  at  will — if  it  could  be  got  into  for 
the  holes.  The  man  sat  on  the  floor  in  a 
corner,  his  head  finding  a  resting-place 
agtiinst  the  wall,  and  he  bad  dropped  into 
a  light  sleep,  but  if  ever  famine  was  de- 
picted in  a  face,  it  was  in  his.  Unwashed, 
unshaven,  with  matted  hair  and  feverish 
lips ;  the  checks  were  hollow,  the  nostrils 
white  and  ]>inched,  and  the  skin  around 
the  mouth  had  a  blue  tinge.  Some  one 
tried  and  shook  the  door :  it  aroused  him, 
and  he  started  up,  but  only  to  cower  in  a 
bending  attitude  and  listen. 

"  I  hear  you,"  cried  a  voice.  "  How 
are  you  to-night,  Joe  ?     Open  the  door." 

The  voice  was  not  one  ne  knew ;  not 
one  that  might  be  responded  to. 

"  Do  you  call  this  politeness,  Joe  Nich- 
olls  ?  If  you  don't  open  the  door,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  opening  it  for  myself: 
which  will  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  mend- 
ing the  fastenings  afterwards." 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  cried  Xicholls,  read- 
inir  determination  in  the  voice.  "I'm 
gone  to  bed,  and  I  can't  admit  folks  to- 
night." 

"  Gone  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock  ?" 

"  Yes :  I'm  ill." 
,    "  I'll  give  you  one  minute,  and  then  I 
come  in.    You  will  open  it  if  you  wish  to 
save  trouble." 

Nicholls  yielded  to  hb  fate :  and  opened 
the  door. 

The  gentleman — he  looked  like  one — 
cast  his  keen  eyes  round  the  room.  There 
was  not  a  vestige  of  furniture  in  it ;  no- 
thing but  the  bate,  dirty  walls,  from 
which  the  mortar  crumbled,  and  the  bare, 
dirty  boards. 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  you 
were  gone  to  bed,  eh  ?" 

"  So  I  was.  I  was  asleep  there,"  point- 
in  or  to  the  comer,  "  and  that's  my  bed. 
What  do  you  want?"  added  Nicholls, 
peering  at  the  stranger's  face  in  the  gloom 
of  the  evening,  but  seeing  it  imperfectly, 
for  his  hat  was  drawn  low  over  it. 

"A  little  talk  with  you.  Tliat  last 
sweepstake  you  put  into " 

The  man  Uftea  his  face,  and  burst  forth 
with  such  eagerness,  that  the  stranger 
could  only  arrest  his  own  words,  and 
listen. 

"  It  was  a  swindle  from  beginning  to 


end.  I  had  scraped  together  the  ten  sbil- 
lings  to  put  in  it ;  and  I  drew  the  right 
horse,  and  was  shuffled  out  of  the  gains, 
and  I  have  never  had  my  dues,  not  a  &r- 
thing  of  'em.  Since  then  I've  been  ill, 
and  I  can't  get  about  to  better  myself. 
Are  you  come,  sir,  to  make  it  right  ?" 

"  home  "  —  the  stranger  coughed  — 
"  friends  of  mine  were  in  it  also,"  said 
he ;  "  and  they  lost  their  money." 

"Every  body  lost  it;  the  getters-np 
bolted  with  all  they  had  drawn  into  their 
fingei-s.  Have  they  been  took,  do  you 
know  ?" 

"All  in  good  time;  they  have  left 
their  trail.  So  you  have  been  ill,  have 
you  ?" 

"  111 !  ^ust  take  a  sight  at  me !  There's 
an  arm  for  a  big  man." 

He  stretched  out  his  naked  arm  for  in- 
spection :  it  appeared  as  if  a  touch  would 
snap  it.  The  stranger  laid  his  hand  upon 
its  fingers,  and  his  other  hand  appeared 
to  be  stealing  furtively  towards  his  own 
pocket.  "  I  should  say  this  looks  like 
starvation,  Joe." 

"  Som'at  nigh  akin  to  it." 

A  pause  of  unsuspicion,  and  the  hand- 
cuffs were  clapped  on  the  astonished  man. 
He  started  up  with  an  oatH. 

"  No  need  to  make  a  noise,  Nicholls," 
said  the  detective,  with  a  careless  air.  **  I 
have  got  two  men  waiting  outside." 

"  I  swear  I  wasn't  in  the  plate  robbery," 
passionately  uttered  the  man.  "  I  knew 
of  it,  but  I.  didn't  join  'em,  and  I  nerer 
had  the  worth  of  as  much  as  a  salt-spoon, 
afler  it  was  melted  down.  And  they  call 
me  a  coward,  and  they  leave  me  here  to 
starve  and  die !    I  swear  I  wasn't  in  it." 

"  We'll  talk  of  the  plate  robbery  an- 
other time,"  said  the  officer,  as  he  raised 
his  hat ;  "  you  have  got  those  bracelets 
on,  my  man,  for  another  sort  of  braodel. 
A  diamond  one.  Don't  yon  remember 
me?"  '    ■ 

The  piisoner's  mouth  fell.  ^^  I  thought 
that  was  over  and  done  with,  all  this  time 
— I  don't,  know  what  you  mean,"  he  add- 
ed, correcting  himsel£  \ 

"  No,"  said  the  officer,  "  it's  just  b^pn- 
ning.  The  bracelet  is  found,  and  1ms 
been  traced  to  yon.  You  were  a  olercr 
feUow,  and  I  had  my  doubts  of  you  at  the 
time :  I  thought  you  were  too  deyer  to 
go  on  long." 

"I  should  be  ashamed  to  play  the 
sneak  and  catch  a  fellow  in  this  way.  rfhf 
couldn't  you  come  openly,  in  your  proper 
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clothes  ?  not  come  playing  the  spy  in  the 
garb  of  a  friendly  civilian !" 

"  My  men  are  in  their  *  proper  clothes,' " 
returned  the  equable  officer,  "and  you 
will  have  the  honor  of  their  escort  pre- 
sently. I  came  because  they  did  not 
know  you,  and  I  did." 

"  Three  officers  to  take  a  single  man, 
and  he  a  skeleton!"  uttered  JN^ichoUs, 
with  a  vast  show  of  indignation. 

"  Ay  ;  but  you  were  powerful  once,  and 
ferocious  too.  The  skeleton  aspect  is  a 
recent  one," 

"And  all  for  nothing.  I  don't  know 
about  any  bracelet." 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  about  inven- 
tions, NichoUs.  Your  friend  is  safe  in 
our  hands,  and  has  made  a  full  confes- 
sion." 

"What  friend?"  asked  Nicholls  too 
eagerly. 

"  The  lady  you  got  to  dispose  of  it  for 
you  to  the  Jew."   ^ 

Nicholls  was  startled  to  inoaution. 
"  She  hasn't  split,  has  she  ?" 

"  Every  particular  she  knew  or  guessed 
at.     Split  to  save  herself." 

"  Then  there's  no  faith  in  woman." 

"  There  never  was  yet,"  returned  the 
officer.  "If  they  are  not  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  every  mischief,  Joe,  they 
are  sure  to  be  in  the  middle.  Is  this  your 
coat  ?"  touching  it  gingerly. 

"She's  a  disgrace  to  the  female  sec, 
she  is,"  raved  Nicholls,  disregarding  the 
question  as  to  his  coat.  "  But  it's  a  relief, 
now  I'm  took,  it's  a  weight  off  my 
mind  ;  I  was  always  a  expectmg  of  it,  and 
I  shall  get  food  in  the  Old  Bailey,  at  any 
rate." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  officer,  "  you  were  in 
good  service  as  a  respectable  servant ; 
you  had  better  have  stuckto  your  duties." 

"  The  temptation  was  so  great,"  observ- 
ed the  man,  who  had  evidently  abandoned 
all  idea  of  denial ;  and  now  that  he  had 
done  so,  was  ready  to  be  voluble  with  re- 
membrances and  particulars. 

"  Don't  say  any  thing  to  me,"  said  the 
officer.     "  It  will  be  used  against  you." 

"  It  came  all  along  of  my  long  legs," 
cried  NichoUs,  ignoring  the  friendly  in- 
junction, and  proceeding  to  enlarge  on 
the  feat  he  had  performed.  "I  have 
never  had  a  happy  hour  since;  I  was 
second  footman  there,  and  a  good  place 
I  had ;  and  I  have  wished,  thousands  of 
times,  that  the  bracelet  bad  been  in  a  sea 
of  molten  fire.    Oui*  folks  had  took  a  house 


in  the  neighborhood  of  Ascot  for  the  race 
week,  and  they  had  left  me  at  home  to 
take  care  of  the  kitchen-maid  and  another 
inferior  or  two,  taking  the  rest  of  the  ser* 
vants  with  them.  1  had  to  clean  the 
winders  afore  they  returned,  and  I  had 
druv  it  off  till  the  Thursday  evening,  and 
out  I  got  on  the  balqueny,  to  begin  with 
the  back  drawing-room " 

"  What  do  you  say  you  got  out  on  ?" 

"The  balqueny.  The  thing  with  the 
green  rails  round  it,  what  encloses  the 
winders.  While  I  was  a  leaning  over  the 
rails  afore  I  begun,  I  heered  some  thing 
like  click — clicK,  a  going  on  in  the  fellow 
room  at  the  next  door,  which  was  Colonel 
Hope's.  It  was  like  as  if  something  light 
was  being  laid  on  a  table,  and  presently  I 
heered  two  voices  begin  to  talk,  a  lady's 
and  a  gentleman's,  and  I  listened " 

"  No  good  ever  comes  of  listening,  Joe," 
interrupted  the  officer. 

"  I  didn't  listen  for  the  sake  of  listening, 
but  it  was  awful  hot,  a  standing  outside 
there  in  the  sun,  and  listening  was  better 
than  working.  I  didn't  want  to  hear, 
neither,  for  I  w^as  thinking  of  my  own  con- 
cerns, and  what  a  fool  I  was  to  have  idled 
away  my  time  all  day  till  the  sun  came  on 
to  the  back  winders.  Bit  by  bit,  I  heer- 
ed what  they  were  talking  of — that  it  was 
jewels  they  had  got  there,  and  that  one 
was  worth  two  hundred  guineas.  Thinks 
I,  if  that  was  mine,  I'd  do  no  more  work. 
After  a  while,  I  heered  them  go  out  of 
their  room,  and  I  thought  I'd  have  a  look 
at  the  rich  things,  and  I  stepped  over 
slanting-ways  on  to  the  little  ledge  run- 
ning along  the  houses,  holding  on  by  our 
balqueny,  and  then  I  passed  my  hands 
along  the  wall  till  I  got  nold  of  their  bal- 
queny— but  one  with  ordinary  legs  and 
arms  couldn't  have  done  it.  You  couldn't, 
sir." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  remarked  the  officer. 

"  There  wasn't  fur  to  fall,  if  I  had  fell, 
only  on  to  the  kitchen  leads  under ;  but  I 
didn't  fall,  and  I  raised  myself  on  to  their 
balqueny,  and  looked  in.  My!  what  a 
show  it  was !  stunning  jewels,  all  laid  out 
there ;  so  close  that  if  I  had  put  my  hand 
inside,  it  must  have  struck  all  among  'em ; 
and  the  fiend  prompted  me  to  take  one. 
I  didn't  stop  to  look;  I  didn't  stop  to 
think ;  the  one  that  twinkled  the  bnght- 
est  and  had  the  most  stones  in  it  was  the 
nearest  to  me,  and  I  clutched  it,  and  slip- 
ped it  into  my  footman's  undress  jacket, 
and  stopped  back  again." 
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"  And  got  safe  into  your  balcony." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  didn't  clean  the  winder 
that  night.  I  was  npset,  like,  by  what  I 
had  done,  and  I  think,  if  I  could  have  put 
it  back  again,  I  should ;  but  there  was  no 
opportunity.  I  wrapped  it  up  in  ray 
winder  leather,  and  tnen  in  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  then  I  put  it  up  the  chiraley  in 
one  of  the  spare  bedrooms.  I  was  up  the 
next  morning  afore  five,  and  I  cleaned  my 
winders :  I'd  no  trouble  to  awake  myself, 
for  I  had  never  slept.  The  same  day,  to- 
wards evening,  you  called,  sir,  and  asked 
me  some  questions — whether  we  had  seen 
any  one  on  the  leads  at  the  back,  and 
such  like.  I  said  as  master  was  just  come 
home  from  Ascot,  would  you  be  pleased 
to  speak  to  him." 

"Ah !"  again  remarked  the  officer, "  you 
were  a  clever  fellow  that  day.  But  if  my 
suspicions  had  not  been  strongly  directed 
to  another  quarter,  I  might  have  looked 
you  up  more  sharply." 

"  I  kep'  it  by  me  for  a  month  or  two, 
and  then  I  gave  warning  to  leave.  I 
thought  I'd  have  my  fling,  and  I  became 
acquainted  with  her — that  lady  —  and 
somehow  she  wormed  out  of  me  that  I 
had  got  it,  and  I  let  her  dispose  of  it  for 
me,  for  she  said  she  knew  how  to  do  it 
without  danger." 

"  What  did  you  get  for  it  ?" 

The  skeleton  shook  his  head.  "  Thirty- 
four  pound,  and  I  had  counted  on  a  hun- 
dred and  fitly.  She  took  a  oath  she  had 
not  helped  herself  to  a  sixpence." 

"  Oaths  are  plentifuLwith  the  genus," 
remarked  the  detective. 

"  She  stood  to  it  she  hadn't,  and  she 
stopped  and  helped  me  to  spend  it.  After 
that  was  done,  she  went  over  to  stop  with 
some  body  else  who  was  in  luck ;  and  I 
have  tried  to  go  on,  and  I  can't :  honesty 
or  dishonesty  it  seems  all  one,  nothing 
prospers,  and  I'm  naked  and  famishing — 
and  I  wish  I  was  dying." 

"  Evil  courses  never  do  prosper,  Nich- 
olls,"  said  the  officer,  as  he  called  in  the 
policemen,  and  consigned  the  gentleman 
to  their  care. 

So  Gerard  Hope  was  innocent ! 

*'  But  how  was  it  you  skillfiil  detectives 
could  not  be  on  this  man's  scent  ?"  asked 
Colonel  Hope  of  the  officer,  when  he  heard 
the  tale. 

"  Colonel,  I  was  thrown  off  it.  Your 
positive  belief  in  your  nephew's  guilt  in- 
fected me,  and  appearances  were  very 
strong  against  him.     Miss  Seaton  also 


helped  to  throw  me  off:  she  said,  if  yon 
remember,  that  she  did  not  leave  the 
room ;  but  it  now  appears  that  she  did 
leave  it  when  your  nephew  did,  though 
only  for  a  few  moments.  Those  few  mo- 
ments sufficed  to  do  the  job." 

"It's  strange  she  oould  not  tell  the 
exact  truth,"  growled  the  ColoneL 

"  She  probably  thought  she  was  exact 
enough,  since  she  only  rem&ined  outside 
the  door,  and  could  answer  for  it  that  no 
one  entered  by  it.  She  forgot  the  window. 
I  thought  of  the  window  the  instant  the 
loss  was  mentioned  to  me,  but  Miss  Sea- 
ton's  assertion  that  she  never  had  the 
window  out  of-  her  view,  prevented  my 
dwelling  on  it.  I  did  go  to  the  next  door, 
and  saw  this  very  fellow  who  committed 
the  robbery,  but  his  manner  was  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory.  He  talked  too  free- 
ly ;  I  did  not  like  that ;  but  I  found  he 
had  been  in  the  same  service  fifteen 
months :  and,  as  I  mult  repeat,  I  laid  the 
guilt  to  another." 

"  It  is  a  confoundedly  unpleasant  afi^r 
for  me,"  cried  the  Colonel ;  "  I  have  pub- 
lished my  nephew's  disgrace  and  guilt  all 
over  London." 

"  It  is  more  unpleasant  for  him,  Colo- 
nel," was  the  rejoinder  of  the  officer. 

"And  I  have  kept  him  short  of  money, 
and  suffered  him  to  be  sued  for  debt ;  and 
I  have  let  him  go  and  live  amongst  the 
runaway  scamps  over  the  water,  and  not 
hindered  his  engaging  himself  as  a  mer- 
chant's clerk :  and  in  short,  I  have  played 
up  the  very  deuce  with  him." 

"But  reparation  is  doubtless  in  yonr 
own  heart  and  hands,  Colonel." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  sir,"  testily  con- 
cluded the  Colonel. 


m. 

Once  more  Gerard  Hope  entered  his 
uncle's  house ;  not  as  an  interloper,  steal- 
ing into  it  in  secret,  but  as  an  honored 
guest,  to  whom  reparation  was  dne,  and 
must  be  made.  Alice  Seaton  leaned  back 
in  her  invalid  ohair,  a  joyoos  flush  <m  her 
wasted  cheek,  and  a  joyous  happiness  in 
her  eye.  Still  the  shadow  ot  coming 
death  was  there,  and  Mr.  Hope  was 
shocked  to  see  her — more  shocked  and 
startled  than  he  had  expected,  or  chose 
to  express. 

"  O  Alice  I  what  has  done  this  f** 

"  That,"  she  answered,  pointing  to  41m 
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bracelet,  which,  returned  to  its  true  own- 
er, lay  on  the  table.  "  I  should  not  have 
lived  many  years ;  of  that  I  am  convinc- 
ed ;  but  I  might  have  lived  a  little  longer 
than  I  now  shall.  It  has  been  the  cause 
of  misery  to  many,  and  Lady  Sarah  says 
she  shall  never  regard  it  but  as  an  ill-star- 
red trinket,  or  wear  it  with  any  pleasure." 

"  But,  Alice,  why  should  you  have  suf- 
fered it  thus  to  affect  you?"  he  remon- 
strated. '*  You  knew  your  own  inno- 
cence, and  you  say  you  believed  and  trust- 
ed in  mine  :  what  aid  you  fear  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Gerard,"  she  resumed, 
a  deeper  hectic  rising  to  her  cheeks.  "  I 
could  not  have  confessed  my  fear,  even  in 
dying  ;  it  was  too  distressing,  too  terri- 
ble ;  but  now  that  it  is  all  clear,  I  will  tell 
it.  I  believed  my  sister  had  taken  the 
braceletJ^ 

He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  amaze- 
ment. 

"  I  have  believed  it  all  along.  She  had 
called  to  see  me  that  night,  and  was,  for 
a  minute  or  two,  in  the  room  alone  with 
the  bracelets :  I  knew  she,  at  that  time, 
was  short  of  money,  and  I  feared  she  had 
been  tempted  to  take  it— just  as  this  un- 
fortunate servant  man  was  tempted.  O 
Gerard  I  the  dread  of  it  has  been  upon 
me  night  and  day,  preying  upon  my  fears, 
weighing  down  my  spirits,  wearing  away 
my  health  and  my  life.  And  I  had  to 
bear  it  all  in  silence :  it  is  that  dreadful 
silence  which  has  killed  me." 

"Alice,  this  must  have  been  a  morbid 
fear  ?" 

"  Not  so— if  you  knew  all.  But  now 
that  I  have  told  you,  let  us  not  revert  to 
it  again :  it  is  at  an  end,  and  I  am  very 
thankful.  That  it  should  so  end,  has  been 
my  prayer  and  hope :  not  quite  the  only 
hope,"  she  added,  looking  up  at  him  with 
a  sunny  smile  ;  "  I  have  had  another." 

"  What  is  it  ?  You  look  as  if  it  were 
connected  with  me." 

"  So  it  is.  Ah !  Gerard !  can  you  not 
guess  it  ?" 

"  Xo,"  he  answered,  in  a  stifled  voice, 
"  I  can  only  guess  that  you  are  lost  to 
me." 

"  Lost  to  all  here.  Have  you  forgotten 
our  brief  conversation  the  nisht  you  went 
into  exile  ?  I  told  you  then  there  was  one 
far  more  worthy  of  you  than  I  could  have 
ever  been." 

**  None  will  ever  be  half  so  worthy :  or 
— ^I  will  say  it,  Alice,  in  srate  of  your 
warning  hand — ^haif  so  loved." 


"  Gerard,"  she  continued,  sinking  her 
voice,  "  she  has  waited  for  you." 

"  Nonsense,"  he  rejoined. 

"  She  has.  I  have  watched,  and  seen, 
and  I  know  it ;  and  I  tell  it  you  under 
secresy :  when  she  is  yoilr  wne,  not  be- 
fore, jou  may  tell  her  that  I  saw  it  and 
said  it.  She  is  a  lovable  and  attractive 
girl,  and  she  does  not  and  will  not  marry : 
you  are  the  cause." 

"  My  darling " 

"  Stay,  Gerard,"  she  gravely  interrupt- 
ed ;  "  those  words  of  endearment  are  not 
for  me.  Give  them  to  her :  can  you  deny 
that  you  love  her  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  do — ^in  a  degree.  Next  to 
yourself " 

"  Put  me  out  of  your  thoughts  while  we 
speak.  If  I  were — where  I  so  soon  shall 
be,  would  she  not  be  dearer  to  you  than 
any  one  on  earth  ?  would  you  not  be  well 
pleased  to  make  her  your  wife  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  might  be." 

"That  is  enough,  Gerard.  Frances, 
come  hither." 

The  conversation  had  been  carried  on 
in  a  whisper,  and  Lady  Frances  Chenevix 
came  towards  them  from  a  distant  window. 
Alice  took  her  hand ;  she  also  held  Ge- 
rard's. 

"  I  thou^t  you  were  talking  secrets," 
said  Lady  Frances,  "  so  kept  away." 

"As  we  were,"  answered  Alice.  "  Fran- 
ces, what  can  we  do  to  keep  him  amongst 
us  ?  Do  you  know  what  Colonel  Hope 
has  told  him  ?" 

"  No.    What  ?" 

"  That  though  he  shall  be  reinstated  in 
favor  as  to  money  matters,  he  shall  not  be 
in  his  affection  or  in  the  house,  unless  he 
prove  sorry  for  his  rebellion  by  retracting 
It.  The  rebellion,  you  know,  at  the  first 
outbreak,  when  Gerard  was  expelled  the 
house — ^before  that  unlucky  bracelet  was 
ever  bought.  I  think  he  is  sorry  for  it : 
you  must  help  him  to  be  more  so." 

"Fanny,"  said  Gerard,  while  her  eye- 
lids drooped,  and  the  damask  mantled  in 
her  che&,  deeper  than  Alice's  hectic, 
"  will  you  help  me  ?" 

"As  if  I  could  make  out  head  or  tail  of 
what  you  two  are  discussing !"  cried  she, 
by  way  of  helping  herself  out  of  her  con- 
fusion, as  she  attempted  to  turn  away ; 
but  Gerard  caught  her  to  his  side  and  de- 
tained her. 

"  Fanny — will  you  drive  me  again  from 
the  house  ?" 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  twinkling  with  a 
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little  spice  of  mischief:  "  I  did  not  drive 
you  before." 

"  In  a  manner,  yos,"  he  laughed.  "  Do 
you  know  what  did  drive  me  ?" 

She  had  known  it  at  the  time  :  and  Ge- 
rard read  it  in  her  conscious  face. 

"  I  see  it  all,"  he  murmured,  drawing 
her  closer  to  him ;  "  you  have  been  far 
kinder  to  me  than  I  deserved.  Fanny, 
let  me  try  and  repay  you  for  it." 

Frances  endeavored  to  look  dignified, 
but  it  would  not  do,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  brush  away  the  tears  of  happiness  that 
struggled  to  her  eyes.  Alice  caught  their 
hands  together  and  held  them  between 


her  own,  with  a  mental  aspiration  for  their 
life's  future  happiness,  bome  time  back 
she  could  not  have  breathed  it  in  so  fer- 
vent a  spirit :  but — as  she 'had  said — the 
present  world  and  its  hopes  had  closed  to 
her. 

"  But  you  know,  Gerard,"  cried  Lady 
Frances,  in  a  saucy  tone,  "  if  you  ever  do 
help  yourself  to  a  bracelet  in  reality,  you 
must  not  expect  me  to  go  to  prison  with 
you." 

"  Yes  I  shall,"  answered  he,  far  more 
saucily :  "  a  wife  must  follow  the  fortunes 
of  her  husband." 


From  Uie  Dablln  UnWertlty  Magazine. 
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November  the  15th,  18 — ,  I  received 
a  report  from  Constable  Hanly,  of  Bally- 
toher  station,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  house 
of  a  respectable  widow,  named  Murphy, 
had  been  attacked  on  the  previous  night, 
and.broken  into  by  a  party,  two  of  whom 
were  armed  with  pistols.  The  house  had 
been  robbed  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  the  widow  and  her  daughter 
severely  beaten.  The  old  woman  had 
been  treated  in  a  barbarous  manner.  I 
lost  not  a  moment  in  hastening  to  ^^  visit 
the  scene." 

Mrs.  Murphy  was  the  widow  of  a  man 
named  Michael  Murphy,  who  had  been 
for   several  years  a  tenant   to    Colonel 

X ,  of  .    He  held  by  lease 

about  twenty  acres  of  land  at  a  fair  rent. 
When  he  died  he  left  behind  him  the 
widow,  a  son  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  a  daughter,  not  then  eighteen,  to- 
gether with  a  small  amount  which  he  had 
hoarded. 

No  person  was  within  at  the  time  when 


the  outrage  was  committed,  except  the 
widow,  her  daughter,  and  a  servant-giil. 
Her  son,  James  Murphy,  had  ^one  to  a 
distant  fair,  to  sell  calves,  and  had  not 
returned. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  house,  about  half^ 
past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,!  found  the 
state  of  the  poor  widow  to  be  very  alarm- 
ing. I  cleared  the  house,  and  examined 
the  daughter,  who,  after  hesitation  and 
weeping,  stated  that  she  knew  one  of  the 
men,  and  he  the  principal.  This  was  a 
young  man  named  Thomas  Courtney,  of 
Cloongoon,  and  she  could  not  be  mistaken, 
as  she  had  known  him  for  years.  She 
had  taxed  him  with  it  to  his  face  when 
he  was  beating  her  mother,  and  told  him 
she  would  hang  him  for  the  murder.  The 
servant-girl  corroborated  this  as  to  Thomas 
Couitney  ;  but  neither  of  them  knew  the 
other  persons  who  had  attacked  the 
house.  Courtney  happened  to  be  a  young 
man  of  the  most  unexceptionable  onarao* 
ter  in  the  neighborhood. 
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I  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Courtney's 
father,  accompanied  by  two  policemen. 
It  was  a  mile  from  the  widow's ;  and  on 
going  in  we  found  Thomas  Courtney  at 
breakfast  with  his  father  and  mother,  and 
a  younger  brother.  They  all  stood  up, 
and  although  there  was  evident  surprise 
in  their  manner,  there  was  nothing  to  in- 
dicate guilt  or  even  confusion  in  Tom's 
appearance.  "  Welcome,  your  honor, 
welcome,"  said  father  and  son,  almost  in 
a  breath.  **  Sit  down,  your  honors,  and 
take  an  air  of  the  fire  ;  you're  out  early, 
and  the  mom  in'  is  damp." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  Courtney,"  said  I. 
"  The  fact  is,  I  have  called  upon  business." 

"Upon  business,  your  nonor;  why, 
then,  IS  there  any  thing  the  matter  ?  Or 
is  there  any  thing  Tom  or  I  can  do  for 
you  ?" 

There  was  a  freedom  from  any  alarm 
in  all  this  which  it  was  painful  to  be  ob- 
liged to  dissipate.  I  asked  Thomas  where 
he  had  been  all  night  ?  He  said,  at  home ; 
and  father  and  mother  both  getting  un- 
easy, declared  they  could  Swear  he  had. 
His  brother  Billy,  w^ho  slept  in  the  bed 
\nth  him,  said  the  same.  I  then  told 
Courtney  that  he  was  my  prisoner, 
charged  with  a  serious  offense,  and  I  re- 
quested him  not  to  say  any  thing.  He 
would  be  brought  before  the  magistrate, 
and  it  was  better  for  the  present  that  he 
should  be  silent. 

"  Silent !"  he  cried,  dashing  the  chair 
upon  which  he  had  been  sitting  against 
the  ground ;  "  silent !  I  care  not  who 
hears  what  I  say.  I  stand  at  the  world's 
defiance ;  there's  no  person  so  black  as 
can  injure  me :  and  even  if  I  had  not  ray 
father  and  my  mother,  and  my  brother 
Billy  there  to  clear  me,  I  have  enough 
within  my  breast  to  tell  me  that  I  can 
defy  the  world.  I  shall  be  ready  in  one 
minute,  sir,"  he  added,  in  a  calmer  tone ; 
and,  going  into  an  inner  room,  he  returned 
almost  immediately,  with  his  great  coat 
and  hat  on. 

It  were  needless  to  pursue  the  scene 
which  took  place  when  the  actual  fact  of 
his  being  about  to  be  marched  off  forced 
itself  upon  his  father  and  mother.  There 
was  all  that  clapping  of  hands  and  scream- 
ing upon  the  part  of  the  mother,  with 
silent  and  sullen  preparation  by  the  father 
to  accompany  him,  interrupted  with  ex- 
clamations of  "Whist,  I  tell  you — will 
you  hold  your  tongue,  you  fool!"  ad- 


dressed to  his  wife,  which  are  usual  on 
such  occasions. 

Before  leaving  the  house  I  made  search 
for  young  Courtney's  clothes  and  shoes, 
for  the  night  had  been  very  wet,  but  I 
found  them  dry  and  unsoiled. 

I  then  brought  Tom  Courtney  away 
with  me.  He  made  light  of  any  thins: 
which  could  be  brought  against  him ;  said 
he  was  certain,  when  he  was  brought  face 
to  fiice  with  his  accusera,  he  could  defy 
them,   and    seemed  confident  of  being 

Eermitted  to  return  with  his  father ;  told 
is  mother  not  to  fret,  that  he'd  be  back 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  to  keep*up  her 
heart ;  but  as  we  started  she  threw  her- 
self, in  a  state  of  distraction,  upon  the 
stone  bench  in  front  of  the  house,  rocking 
to-and-fro  with  a  sort  of  shivering  moan, 
which  it  was  piteous  to  hear,  dying  away 
in  the  wind,  as  we  got  farther  from  the 
door. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  police  barrack 
with  Courtney,  I  learned  that  the  widow 
Murphy  was  in  a  poor  state.  The  doc- 
tor feared  there  was  a  fracture  of  the 
skull.  She  was  also  seriously  injured  by 
burning.  Within  the  last  half  hour  she 
had  in  some  degree  revived,  and  recog- 
nized her  daughter.  I  then  sent  Cather- 
ine Murphy  and  Winefred  Cox  (the  ser- 
vant-girl who  had  been  in  the  house  at 
the  time  of  the  attack)  to  my  own  head 
station,  w^here  I  soon  after  brought  the 
prisoner.  I  had  sent  a  policeman  across 
the  fields  to  the  magistrate,  with  a  few 
lines  in  pencil  to  request  he  would  come 
over  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  feared  there 
had  been  murder  done  during  the  night ; 
and  I  had  not  long  to  wait  his  arrival. 
He  received  the  informations  of  the  daugh- 
ter and  the  servant-girl,  both  of  whom 
swore  in  the  most  distinct  manner  against 
Thomas  Courtney  as  the  principal,  and 
he  was  fully  committed  for  trial. 

The  same  day,  James  Murphy,  having 
returned  from  a  fair,  came  to  me  and  de- 
tailed a  conversation  he  had  with  Tom 
Courtney  two  days  before  the  fair,  of 
which  more  anon. 

The  third  day  the  doctor  told  me  the 
widow  could  not  long  survive.  I  lost  no 
time,  therefore,  in  sending  for  the  magis- 
trate. In  less  than  an  hour  we  met  at 
her  bed-side. 

On  being  interrogated,  she  said:  "I 
know  that  I'm  gomg  to  die,  and  it's  not 
of  him  I'm  thinking,  although  he  left  my 
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poor  Jemmy  an  orphan,  and  my  little  girl 
without  a  mother ;  I'd  rather  say  notbmg 
at  all  about  it ;  I  forgive  him,  oh  I  let  me 
die  with  the  comfort  of  forgiveness  upon 
my  heart.  He  must  have  been  mad,  for 
he  wasn't  drunk;  but  I'll  not  swear 
against  him.  I'm  on  my  death-bed,  and 
I'll  take  no  oath  at  all.  O  Tom,  Tom,  I 
forgive  you !  and  may  the  Lord  forgive 
you  as  I  do  this  day  !"  The  magistrate 
told  her  she  would  be  required  merely  to 
tell  the  truth  before  God.  He  considered 
she  was  bound  in  conscience  to  do  so. 

"  Oh !  I  know  that,  sir,"  she  replied ; 
"  and  rfure  you  can  have  the  truth  from 
enough  without  asking  it  from  a  dyin' 
woman  ;  there  is  Kitty  herself^  and  there's 
Winny  Cox,  didn't  they  both  see  him 
better  than  I  did,  and  didn't  they  both 
tax  him  to  his  face  ?  And  sure  he  never 
spoke  a  word,  for  he  couldn't  deny  it. 
O  Tom,  Tom ! — ^Thomas  Courtney,  may 
the  Lord  forgive  you  this  day  I  'twas 
surely  you  and  your  party  that  murdered 
me.  O  Tom,  Tom!  avic  machree, 
wouldn't  I  give  her  to  you  an'  welcome 
before  any  boy  in  the  parish,  if  she  was 
for  you;  and  didn't  I  often  tell  you, 
asthore,  to  wait  and  that  maybe  she'd 
come  round  ?  O  Tom,  Tom  I  if  I 
wanted  help  isn't  it  to  yourself  I'd  send ; 
and  to  thuik  that  it  was  you,  Tom,  that 
came  and  murdered  me  and  robbed  me, 
and  that  it's  on  you  I  must  lay  my  death 
at  last  ?  O  Tom  !  I  wonder  will  the 
Lord  forgive  you,  if  I  do  this  day."  Here 
she  lay  back,  exhausted. 

The  magistrate  who  had  written  all 
that  was  necessary  of  what  she  had  said, 
aTid  put  it  into  proper  form,  (I  had  written 
down  every  word  precisely  as  she  had  ut- 
tered it ;  all  through  this  narrative  of 
actual  occurrences  I  copy  from  my  note- 
book,) then  read  it  over  to  her,  and  she 
continued  steadfastly  to  affirm  that  Court- 
ney had  been  the  leader  in  the  attack. 

November  19th,  Constable  Hanly  ar- 
rived at  my  station  early  with  an  account 
that  the  widow  Murphy  died  during  the 
night. 

"  Well,  Hanly,"  said  I,  "  what  is  this 
you  have  to  tell  me  now  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  that. 
The  very  night  the  widow  Murphy's 
house  was  attacked,  the  party  called  at 
the  house  of  Phil  Moran,  who  keeps  a 
public-house  at  the  oross-roads  of  Shro- 
neen,  and  asked  for  whiskey.  Moran,  I 
hear,  refused  to  open  the  door,  and  they 


smashed  it  in,  and  made  him  give  them 
the  whiskey.  Now,  sir,  Phil  Moran  is  an 
uncle  of  Tom  Courtney's ;  and,  I  believe, 
recognized  him  and  spoke  to  him.  I 
think,  sir,  this  clenches  the  business,  if  it 
be  true.  And  what  makes  me  believe  it 
the  more,  he  left  home  ere  yesterday 
momin>,  after  the  widow  died;  and  ba^ 
not  returned ;  but  he  let  it  slip  the  morn- 
ing after  it  happened  as  a  good  joke,  and 
before  he  heard  of  the  attack,  and  then 
he  drew  in  his  horns,  and  now  he's  gone 
off." 

Old  Ned  Courtney,  Tom's  father,  was 
one  of  the  higher  class  of  &rmers.  He 
was  a  most  respectable  man  in  every 
sense.  He  had  realized  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  which  lay  to  his  credit  in  the 
branch  Bank  of  Ireland.  He  was  a  &vor- 
ite  with  the  gentry,  who  used  to  shake 
hands  with  him  at  the  fairs,  and  ask  his 
opinion  about  stock.  Thomas  was  his 
eldest  son.  Thomas  was  sent  when  a 
mere  lad  to  a  neighboring  school,  where 
he  soon  exhibited  great  parts;  and  ere 
three  years  had  been  accomplished,  was  fit 
to  ^^  blind  the  master  "  in  the  classics.  He 
would  argue  with  him,  and  cUacoorae  him 
for  a  whole  hour  with  an  ingenuity  that 
baffled,  and  an  eloquence  that  astonished 
poor  M*Sweeny — such  was  the  master's 
name — »while  the  younger  scholars  sat, 
with  their  mouths  open  and  their  ^^  Uni' 
versles  "  on  their  knees,  whispering  and 
nudging  m  wonder  and  delight,  to  see 
th^  master  scratching  his  head  with  bis 
left  hand,  while  every  moment  he  drew 
the  thumb  of  his  right  across  the  tip  of 
his  tongue,  and  with  a  rapidity  that  al- 
most eluded  the  quickest  eye,  (and  Tom's 
eye  was  quick,)  turned  the  leaves  over 
and  over,  backwards  and  forwards,  quot* 
ing  a  line  here  and  there,  as  much  as  to 
say :  '^  Why,  thin,  you  young  jackanapes, 
you,  there  isn't  a  line  of  it  from  cover  to 
cover  (the  book  had  none)  that  I  hadn't 
at  my  fingers'  ends  before  you  were  bora. 
'  Tityre  tu  patulsB  recubans '— oeh  bother 
— (another^turn  or  two.)  '  Oh  I  Formose 
puer  nimium  ne  crede  oolori ' — ^bah  I  can 
you  translate  ^Aa/,Misther  Courtney,  ehf^ 

'^  You're  out  there',  at  all  events,  Mr. 
Mac,  for  I  never  had  a  bit." 

^'  Well,  you're  as  consated  as  if  you 
had.  Stan'  up  there,  three  syllableSi  will 
you?"  and  thus  would  hau  an  hoar's 
sparring  take  place  between  M^Sweesy 
and  his  pupil. 

About  this  time,  too— lor  Tommy  was 
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now  past  sixteen  fand  it  is  extraordinary 
how  early  the  Irisn  youngsters  take  a  no- 
tion) — ^Tom  Courtney  fell  in  love  with 
Catherine  Murphy,  the  daughter  of  the 
widow  Murphy,  of  Cortheen :  she  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  somewhat  about  his  own 
age.  But,  if  my  remark  about  the  young- 
sters falling  in  love  thus  early  be  applica- 
ble to  the  boys,  believe  me  it  is  no  less 
true  as  regards  the  girls  in  Ireland — and, 
early  as  Tommy  was  in  the  field,  he  -was 
not  in  time,  for  there  was  one  before  him, 
and  Catherine  refused  to  hear  a  word 
from  him,  point  blank,  though  without 
telling  him  why.  But  he  soon  found  out ; 
and  as  he  shortly  afterwards  changed  the 
scene  and  manner  of  his  life,  and  perhaps 
many  of  the  feelings  with  which  his  boy- 
ish days  were  associated,  he  thought  but 
seldom  of  Catherine  Murphy.  Tom  con- 
tinued, however,  to  go  to  M'Sweeny's 
school  for  another  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  had  learned  more  than  M'S  weeny 
could  teach,  and  "  was  quite  all  out  and 
entirely" — ^to  use  the  pedagogue's  own 
words,  "beyant  his  ingenuity  or  com- 
prehinsion  to  resolve."  Mr.  M'Sweeny, 
therefore,  called  one  morning  on  old 
Courtney,  and  told  him  "  that  he'd  have 
to  send  Masther  Courtney  to  some  other 
school,  for  that  he  could  get  no  good  of 
him — that  in  place  of  lamin'  his  lessons 
and  houldiu'  his  tongue,  as  a  clever  boy 
ought,  and  takin'  the  larnin'  from  thim 
that  was  able  to  give  it,  it's  what  he  was 
always  intherruptin'  him,  startin'  him 
questions,  and  meanderin'  about  books 
that  he  wasn't  within  a  year  and  a  half 
of." 

It  was  decided  that  Tom  should  enter 
the  Church,  and  he  spent  three  years  at 
Maynooth. 

It  was  before  the  end  of  the  third  year 
that  Courtney  unexpectedly  appeared  at 
home,  having  nothing  whatever  of  a  cleri- 
cal appearance  about  him,  and  unhesita- 
tingly declared  "  that  he  never  would  go 
back  to  Maynooth,  as  he  had  given  up  all 
idea  of  ever  going  into  the  ministry — at 

least  into  ;"   and  here  he  stopped 

short,  and  would  give  no  reason  for  any 
thing  he  either  had  done  or  intended  to 
do. 

After  this  interview  it  began  to  be 
pretty  generally  reported  through  the 
parish  that  young  Courtney  had  turned 
I*rotestant — ^a  circumstance  which,  as  he 
had  not  been  at  mass  since  his  return,  was 
also  pretty  generally  believed.  #  On  the 


other  hand,  however,  he  had  not  been  at 
church;  but  this  was  an  extreme  step, 
which,  perhaps,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
brave,  if  his  views  were  even  so  decided 
or  confirmed  as  to  have  prompted  it. 

Tom  Courtnejr  was  tall.  His  glossv, 
dark  hair  grew  m  rich  curls  backwards 
from  a  broad  and  manly  forehead,  and 
contrasted  with  the  marble  whiteness  of  a 
long  neck,  which  Byron  might  have  en- 
vied. His  eyes  shone  with  a  dark,  but 
soft  brilliancy  which  prevented  you  from 
being  able  to  ascertain  their  precise  color. 
His  nose  was  straight  and  perfectly 
formed.  His  cheeks  were  pale — very 
pale — except  at  times  when  exercise  or 
the  excitement  of  debate  or  argument 
tinged  them  with  a  bloom  which,  for  a 
moment,  you  thought  rendered  him  hand- 
somer than  usual ;  but,  when  it  was  gone, 
you  thought  you  were  wrong,  and  that 
the  pale  cheek  became  him  most.  In  dis- 
position Tom  Courtney  had  hitherto  been 
considered  a  most  amiable  and  benevolent 
young  man ;  jmd  his  character  for  eveiy 
thing  that  was  correct  and  good  had  been 
proverbial. 

Matters  lay  in  abeyance  for  three 
months.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  the  assizes  drew  near,  nothing  new 
had  turned  up,  and  Philip  Moran  had  not 
been  heard  of — a  very  damaging  fact  for 
poor  Tom  Courtney's  case. 

March  2d.  —  Hanly  had  found  Philip 
Moran,  at  Carrickfergus,  where  he  had 
fled  to  a  friend's  house.  I  brought  him 
before  the  magistrate,  with  the  view  of 
having  his  informations  taken.  He  re- 
fused, however,  to  be  sworn,  maintaining 
an  unbroken  silence.  The  magistrate  ex- 
plained to  him  the  position  in  which  he 
was  placed  if  his  evidence  was  against  his 
nephew ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  he 
had  a  duty  to  perform  from  which  he 
should  not  shrink ;  but  Moran  only  com- 
pressed his  lips  the  more  closely,  as  if  de- 
termined not  to  speak.  The  magistrate 
then  told  him  if  he  continued  to  refuse,  he 
had  no  course  left  but  to  commit  him  to 
jail.  His  only  reply  was  :  "  God's  will  be 
done,  I  do  reftise."  A  committal  was 
then  made  out,  and  Philip  Moran  lay  that 
night  not  four  cells  distant  from  his 
nephew  in  the  county  jail. 

March  7th. — It  was  now  the  evening 
before  the  assizes,  at  least  the  evening  be- 
fore the  trials.  The  Crown  Judge,  Sir 
William  Smith,  had  arrived,  opened  the 
oommission,  given  his  charge  to  the  grand 
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jury,  and  retired  to  his  lodgings;  the 
town  was  in  a  bustle ;  two  sentries  were 
measuring  about  dueling  distance  before 
the  judge's  door.  The  sheriflF^s  carriage 
was  rolling  up  the  street;  police,  with 
their  packs,  were  arriving  in  small  parties 
from  the  distant  stations ;  and  lodging- 
houses  and  eating-houses  were  on  the 
alert.  Two  of  these  police  parties  met 
from  different  directions  at  the  head  of 
the  main  street,  when  the  following  inci- 
dent occurred :  Constable  Collert,  with 
two  men,  plumped  up  against  Constable 
Ferriss,  with  one  man,  at  the  corner  of  the 
street. 

*'  Hallo !  boys,"  said  Ferriss,  "  where  do 
you  put  up  ?  let  us  stop  together ;  Martin 
Kavanagh  recommenaed  us  .to  stop  at 
Frank  Hinnegan's,  a  quiet,  decent  house, 
and  no  resort  of  any  one  but  respectable 
people ;  come  along  with  us,  you'll  not 
get  cheaper  or  better  lodgings  in  the 
town ;  come  along." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Collert,  "  so  it  is,  but  it's 
very  far  from  the  court  and  the  parades ; 
we're  three  to  two  against  you,  and  come 
with  us  to  Jemmy  M'Coy's,  it's  just  as 
cheap  and  respectable  a  house  as  Hinne- 
gan's, and  not  half  so  far  from  the  parades. 
Hinnegan's,  I  know,  is  a  clean,  com- 
fortable house,  but  it's  an  out  of-the-way 
place." 

"Did  you  ever  stop  in  it?"  said 
Ferriss. 

"  I  did,  one  quarter  sessions,"  said  Col- 
lert ;  "  and,  indeed,  a  cheap,  nice  house  it 
is ;  but,  I  tell  you,  'tis  out  of  the  way,  so 
come  away  with  us  to  M'Coy's :  the  Coun- 
ty Inspector  is  very  sharp  as  to  time — ^be's 
always  on  parade  himself;  I  vote  for  M'- 
Coy's, 'tis  quite  close  to  our  work,  boys." 

"  Toss  up  for  choice,"  said  a  young  sub  \ 
who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "  and  let  us  all 
abide  by  the  winner." 

"  Done  !"  said  Ferriss,  "  though  I  am 
very  unlucky." 

"  Agreed,"  said  they  all  in  a  voice,  and 
out  came  a  halfpenny  from  Ferriss's 
pocket. 

"  I'll  cry,"  said  Collert. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Ferriss.  Up 
it  went. 

"  Head,''  cried  Collert. 

"  You  lost,"  said  Ferriss, "  it's  legs ;  I 
won,  for  once  in  my  life,  boys ;  may  be 
there's  luck  in  that  Manx  halfpenny." 

They  all  then  adjourned  to  Hinnegan's 
lodging-bouse. 

But  why,  yon  will  say,  drag  in  such 


nonsense  as  thb  into  the  story,  and  at 
such  a  time  ?  It  is  trifling  and  unneces- 
sary. I  reply:  pray,  reader,  be  not  too 
hasty  in  passing  an  opinion  upon  appa- 
rently small  matters.  The  incident  is  tri- 
fling, but  it  is  not  unnecessary. 

March  9th. — ^Tom  Courtney  stood  erect 
in  the  front  of  the  dock,  and  never  took 
his  eyes  off  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  while 
he  was  reading  the  indictment.  When 
he  had  ended  with  the  usual  question  of 
"  How  say  you,  are  you  guilty  or  not  ?" 
Courtney  threw  his  eyes,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear,  through  the  vaulted  roof  up  into  the 
very  heaven,  and  replied,  in  a  voice  which 
was  not  loud,  but  wnich,  in  its  beauty  and 
distinctness,  was  heard  by  the  farthest  in- 
dividual in  the  court — "Not  guilty,  so 
help  me  God,  in  this  my  great  extremi- 
ty," and  he  leaned  forward,  faintingly. 

Mr.  B ,  the  famous  counsel,  was  as- 
signed to  the  prisoner. 

The  trial  commenced  with  an  able 
statement  from  the  counsel  for  the  Crown. 
Catherine  Murphy  was  the  first  witness. 
She  stated,  that  on  the  14th  of  November 
she  was  in  her  mother's  house.  Her 
brother  James  was  absent  at  a  fair ;  some 
time  afler  midnight  there  was  a  load 
knocking  at  the  door;  witness  got  up, 
and  put  on  her  clothes;  was  greatly 
frightened;  her  mother  told  her  not  to 
speak.  Winny  Cox  slept  on  a  loft  over  a 
small  room  that  was  off  the  far  side  of  the 
kitchen ;  Winefred  Cox  got  up  also,  while 
the  knocking  was  going  on,  and  just  &8 
she  was  coming  down  from  the  lofl,  the 
door  was  smashed  in  upon  the  floor,  and 
two  men  entered.  They  lit  a  candle  at 
the  fire;  knew  the  man  that  blew  the 
coal ;  knew  him  when  the  light  of  the  coal 
was  flaring  on  his  face,  as  well  as  after 
the  candle  was  lit ;  could  not  be  mistaken, 
as  she  knew  the  prisoner  from  the  time 
they  were  children,  and  her  heart  jumped 
up  when  she  saw  it  was  Tom  Courtney. 
The  men  were  armed  with  pistols ;  they 
came  to  the  bedside  where  her  mother 
lay ;  one  of  them  seized  her  by  the  arm 
and  made  her  sit  up ;  on  her  oath,  it  was 
the  prisoner,  and  ^^  it's  at  his  door  I  lay 
my  mother's  death." 

There  was  here  a  sensation  and  marmur 
through  the  court ;  but,  afler  a  tew  mo* 
ments,  the  examination  was  continaecL 

"  Witness  knew  the  prisoner  for  many 
years ;  he  was  son  to  a  neighbor ;  is  po* 
sitive  that  he  is  the  man;  the  prisoner 
demanded  where  the  money  was;    lier 
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mother  denied  that  she  had  any  money  in 
the  house ;  the  prisoner  then  struck  her 
with  the  end  of  the  pistol ;  knew  that  her 
mother  had  a  small  box  with  some  money 
in  it;  thinks  about  fourteen  or  fiflcen 
pounds  besides  some  silver,  but  did  not 
know  where  she  kept  it ;  if  she  knew,  she 
would  have  told  the  prisoner  at  once  to 
save  her  mother;  told  her  mother,  for 
God's  sake,  to  tell  him  where  it  was,  and 
let  all  their  bad  luck  go  with  it ;  her 
mother  replied:  *  Never:  Tom,  you're  the 
last  man  breathing  I  thought  would  do 
me  an  ill  turn,  and  only  for  you  struck 
me,  I'd  think  it  was  joldng  you  are,  or 
through  liquor,  what  I  never  saw  on  you 
yet.'  They  then  dragged  my  mother  out 
of  the  bed,  and  brought  her  into  the 
kitchen,  where  they  struck  her  again,  but 
she  would  not  tell;  they  drew  out  the 
rakings  of  the  fire  upon  the  hearth,  and 
threw  her  down  upon  them ;  the  prisoner 
held  her  under  the  arms,  and  the  other 
man  pulled  her  legs  from  under  her ;  wit- 
ness then  roared  murder,  and  seized  the 
prisoner  by  the  throat ;  called  the  prisoner 
by  his  name,  and  said,  'Tom  Courtney,  I'll 
hang  you  as  high  as  the  castle  for  this 
night's  work ;'  he  gave  witness  a  blow 
which  staggered  her  over  against  the  wall 
and  said,  'Give  up  the  money  before 
there's  mischief  done;'  her  mother  was 
screaming  very  loud.  When  they  first 
threw  her  mother  down  upon  the  coals, 
Winny  Cox  jumped  down  off  the  loft  and 
grappled  with  the  second  man;  with 
Winny's  help,  and  what  witness  could  do 
after  she  got  the  blow,  her  mother  strug- 
gled into  the  middle  of  the  kitchen-floor, 
and  said,  '  Give  them  the  box,  Kitty,  it's 
in  the  little  press  at  the  head  of  the  bed,' 
and  she  fainted  off.  They  then  departed, 
leaving  her  mother,  as  she  thought,  dead ; 
saw  the  notes  in  the  box  when  the  prisoner 
opened  it ;  there  was  also  a  purse  in  the 
box  with  some  silver  in  it,  which  belonged 
to  witness  herself;  would  know  it  again  if 
she  saw  it  amongst  a  thousand — a  good 
right  she'd  have,  'twas  the  prisoner  himself 
gave  it  to  her,  about  four  years  ago ;  it 
was  a  leather  purse,  lined  with  silk,  and 
there  were  letters  upon  it ;  witness  gave 
it  to  her  mother  to  keep  for  safety ;  did 
not  know  the  second  maa  that  came  into 
the  house." 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  at 
much  length  by  Mr.  B  ■  ,  principally  as 
to  her  former  intimacy  with  the  prisaner, 
but  nothing  was  elicited. 
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Winefred  Cox  was  next  examined,  and 
she  corroborated  every  syllable  that  had 
been  sworn  to  by  the  first  witness  in  its 
most  minute  particulars :  heard  Catherine 
Murphy  sajr,  "Tom  Courtney,  I'll  hang 
you  for  this  night's  work,  it's  often  my 
mother  nursed  you,  to  murder  her  at 
last ;"  knew  the  prisoner  for  many  years, 
and  could  not  be  mistaken. 

Philip  Moran  was  then  sent  for  to  the 
witness-room,  and  put  upon  the  table,  and 
here  there  was  a  very  painful  scene  indeed 
— ^not  a  being  in  court  whose  heart  did 
not  beat. 

Moran  never  raised  his  eyes,  never 
opened  bis  lips;  he  moved  not;  he  did 
not  appear  to  breathe.  The  clerk  of  the 
crown  held  forth  the  book  and  told  him  to 
take  it,  but  his  arms  seemed  as  though 
they  were  dead  by  his  side.  The  counsel 
for  the  crown  rose,  and  addressing  his 
lordship,  said:  ''My  lord,  this  is  a  most 
material  witness,  and  however  painful  the 
position  in  which  he  stands  towards  the 
prisoner,  and  in  which  we  stand  in  being 
obliged  to  bring  him  forward — for  I  un- 
derstand he  is  his  uncle — ^the  case  is  one  of 
such  magnitude  in  itself,  and  so  peculiar 
as  regards  the  unfortunate  man  in  the 
dock,  that  we  feel  it  imperative  upon  us 
to  establish  it  by  the  mouths  of  many  wit- 
nesses. The  prisoner,  I  understand,  has 
hitherto  borne  a  most  excellent  character, 
and  I- am  aware  that  such  will  be  attested 
here  this  day  by  many  most  respectable 
persons ;  but  this  very  fact,  my  lord,  only 
makes  it  the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to 
fortify  our  case  by  all  the  evidence  we  can 
fiiirly  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  in  order  to 
satiny  not  only  the  jury,  but  the  public, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  give  his  evi- 
dence,'* sMd  the  judge.  "  Witness,  listen 
to  me."    Not  a  move — ^not  s^stir. 

"Witness,  pray  direct  your  eyes  to- 
wards me,  while  I  address  a  very  few 
words  to  you,'*  continued  the  judge. 

Had  he  been  made  of  marble  he  could 
not  have  been  more  iimnovable — death 
could  not  have  been  more  still.  I  think 
the  judge  thpught  he  must  have  been  in  a 
fit  of  some  kind,  for  he  seemed  perplexed, 
and  I  heard  him  ask,  in  an  undertone,  if 
the  medical  gentleman  who  had  charge  of 
the  jail  was  in  court,  and  directed  him  to 
be  sent  for.  In  the  mean  time  he  agiurf 
addressed  him  by  saying :  "Witness,  I  am 
quite  certain  you  must  near  what  I  say,  at 
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least  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
do :  your  present  course  can  not  avail  you, 
the  law  must  be  vindicated,  and  however 
painful  it  may  be  to  you,  you  must  give 
your  evidence,  or  should  you  persist  in 
refusing  to  do  so,  I  shall  have  .no  course 
lefl  but  to  commit  you  to  prison,  and  that, 
let  me  add,  indefinitely." 

Still  not  a  word — ^not  a  move.  Here 
the  prisoner  started  up  from  the  position 
he  had  all  this  time  mamtained,  and  called 
out :  "  Uncle  Philip — Uncle  Philip,  won't 
you    speak   to    me  f     You  will  —  you 

This  seemed  to  act  like  magic  on  the 
witness,  for  he  turned  quickly  round  and 
gazed  his  nephew  in  the  £ice  as  he  con- 
tinued :  '^  Uncle  Philip,  take  the  book  and 
give  your  evidence  like  a  man — ^what  are 
you  afraid  of  ?  Think  you  not  that  your 
unwillingness  to  tell  the  truth  must  be 
construed  into  an  unwillingness  to  injure 
me ;  may  it  not — nay,  must  it  not — ^im- 
press  the  jury  and  the  public  as  clearly 
against  me  as  any  evidence  which  you  can 
give  ?  Uncle  Philip,  there  is  but  one  con- 
sideration which  should  tempt  you  to  hold 
out  in  this  manner,  and  that  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  induced  through 
any  influence,  to  be  about  to  state  that 
which  is  not  the  fact :  if  that  be  the  case, 
you  do  well  to  pause.  But  no,  it  is  an 
unworthy  thought,  and  I  ask  your  par- 
don ;  the  love  you  have  borne  my  mother 
and  myself,  and  the  whole  course  you 
have  adopted  in  this  melancholy  business, 
forbid  the  supposition."  Here  the  prisoner 
was  completely  overcome,  and  again  cov- 
ering his  face  with  his  hands,  he  writhed 
ii)  the  agony  of  distress — ^'twas  the  word 
mother  that  unmanned  him. 

I  hi^ve  been  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
in  the  habit  of  attending  like  places,  and 
I  never  witnessed  such  a  scene. 

Presently  the  prisoner  regained  his  self- 
possession,  and  "proudly  he  flung  his 
'  clustering  ringlets  back,"  and  continued  : 
"  Rouse  yourself.  Uncle  Philip,  take  the 
bouk  and  give  your  evidence ;  I  know 
you  will  swear  nothing  but  what  you  be- 
lieve to  be  the  tnith." 

"  'Tis  a  diflicult  thing,  Tom,"  said  his  un- 
cle, turning  round,  "  and  for  all  I  have  to 
sav,  it  isn't  much." 

As  he  took  the  book,  I  heard  Tom 
^Courtney  say:  "God  help  you.  Uncle 
Philip ;  they  might  have  spared  you  this, 
for  they  have  enough." 

Philip  Moran  was  then  sworn  and  ex- 


amined :  kept  a  public  house  at  Raheen ; 
on  the  night  the  widow  Murphy's  house 
was  attacked,  very  late  or  towards  morn- 
ing, some  persons  called  at  his  house  and 
asked  for  whisky,  refused  to  give  it  to 
them  at  that  hour ;  they  sidd  they  were 
travelers  and  were  very  wet,  that  they 
should  get  it;  looked  out  through  the 
window,  saw  three  persons,  it  was  a 
moonlight  night,  but  verv  wet ;  thought 
he  knew  one  of  the  men  wlio  stood  a  little 
to  one  side ;  told  them  to  go  home,  that 
they  could  be  no  strangers ;  one  of  them 
swore  they  would  smash  in  the  door  if  it 
was  not  opened,  but  that  they  had  plenty 
of  money,  and  would  pay  well  for  the 
whisky;  thought  the  easiest  way  to  get 
rid  of  them  was  to  give  them  the  wms- 
kj ;  lit  a  candle,  and  drew  half  a  pint ; 
did  not  wish  them  to  come  in,  and  brought 
it  to  the  door,  which  he  opened ;  two  of 
them  stood  inside,  and  said  it  was  a  shame 
to  keep  them  so  long  in  the  rain,  because 
they  were  strangers.  Witness  turned  the 
light  of  the  candle  upon  the  man  who 
stood  outside,  looked  sharp  at  him,  and 
said,  "  There's  one  of  you  no  stranger  at 
all  events,  Tom,  what's  the  matter?  won't 
you  come  in  and  dry  yourself;"  he  made 
no  reply,  and  witness  said,  "You  had  bet- 
ter go  home,  Tom,  as  fiist  as  you  can ;" 
knew  Tom  Courtney  since  he  was  bom  ; 
is  his  uncle  by  his  mother ;  the  prisoner 
came  no  nearer,  at  any  time,  than  where 
he  first  stood,  about  four  yards. 

This  witness  was  then  called  upon  by 
the  Crown  to  state  positively  whether  the 

Erisoner  was  one  of  those  tliree  men,  or  if 
e  had  any  doubt.  He  was  positive  the 
man  who  stood  outside  was  the  prisoner ; 
he  did  not  know  either  of  the  other  men, 
they  were  strangers. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  with 
great  ingenuity,  principally  as  to  the  dress 
which  the  prisoner  had  on;  whether  it 
was  that  usually  worn  by  him,  and  the 
opportunity  he  had  of  distinctly  seeing  his 
face.  Upon  the  whole  this  cross-examina- 
tion was  not  unsuccessful  of  a  rather  fa- 
vorable impression  towards  the  prisoner. 

As  the  old  man  turned  to  so  down,  his 
eyes  met  those  of  his  nephew.  They 
were  within  four  feet  of  each  other,  and 
Moran,  having  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment, 
threw  his  arms  and  shoulders  aoroM*  the 
rails  of  the  dock,  and  clasping  him  round 
the  neck,  he  cried :  "  O  Tom  I  forghre 
me ;  but  I  could  not  wrong  my  souL^ 

"  Stand  back,  Uncle  PhiSp,''  taidConri- 
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ney,  "  you'll  drown  me  with  your  tears.  I 
know  you  have  sworn  what  you  believe 
to  be  the  truth,  and  I  would  disown  you 
if  you  would  do  any  thing  else — ev^en  to 
save  my  life." 

lie  then  staggered  down,  or  rather  was 
helped  down,  and  you  coidd  have  heard 
his  sobs  dying  away  in  the  distance  as  he 
was  supported  out  of  the  court. 

James  Minphy  was  examined,  and 
stated  that  Courtney  casually  had  met 
him  on  the  road,  some  days  before  the  at- 
tack, and  advised  him  to  go  to  the  fiur  to 
sell  his  calves,  as  it  was  an  excellent 
market. 

The  widow  Murphy's  dying  declara- 
tion was  then  read,  when  a  murmur  of 
surprise  and  indignation  ran  through  the 
court.  Persons  who  had  hitherto  lelt  in- 
clined to  sympathize  with  the  prisoner,  be- 
gan now  to  look  upon  him  as  a  hardened 
and  hypocritical  ruffian. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  closed. 

The  leading  witness  for  the  defense  wis 
Courtney's  brother,  Billy,  a  handsome 
lad :  "  Recollected  the  night  the  widow 
Murphy's  house  was  attacked;  slept  on 
that  night  in  the  bed  with  his  brother. 
Witness  and  the  prisoner  went  to  bed 
about  ten  o'clock ;  locked  the  house-door, 
and  hung  the  key  behind  the  parlor-door ; 
the  prisonoj*  got  into  bed  first ;  he  slept 
next  the  wall,  and  witness  slept  on  the  out- 
side. Piisoner  and  witness  both  said  their 
prayers  before  they  got  into  bed.  The 
prisoner  was  in  the  bed  in  the  morning 
when  witness  awoke.  Turned  two  or 
three  times  in  the  night,  ancl^  on  his 
solemn  oath,  the  prisoner  was  in  the  bed 
on  all  these  occasions." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  F . 

"  The  prisoner  had  other  clothes  in  a 
box  in  the  same  room ;  could  have  got 
thorn  without  touching  those  on  the  chair." 

"  Could  he  not  have  left  the  house,  then, 
without  your  knowledge,  sir?" 

"  'Tis  just  possible ;  but  I  am  positive 
he  never  did." ' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  swear,  sir,  that  he 
did  not  do  that  %vhich  it  was  possible  he 
could  have  done  without  your  know- 
ledfjrc  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you " 

"  No,  sir,  you'll  tell  me  nothing  until 
you  give  me  a  direct  answer.  I  ask  you, 
sir,  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  will  you 
take  It  upon  yourself  to  swear  that  the 
prisoner  did  not  leave  the  house  that  night 
after  yon  and  he  went  to  bed  f " 


"  I  will  not  swear  it  positively." 

"  You  may  go  down,  sir." 

"  You  were  going  to  say  something  just 
now,"  said  the  judge. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  my  lord,  that  I 
would  not  swear  positively  to  any  thing 
which  I  did  not  actually  know  to  be  a  fact 
of  my  own  knowledge ;  and  in  this  case, 
although  I  am  quite  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  prisoner  did  not  leave  the 
house  on  that  night,  yet  as  the  possibility 
does  exist  that  be  could  have  done  so, 
however  safe  I  might  believe  myself  to  be 
in  swearing  it,  I  think  it  would  be  wrong 
to  do  so." 

"  It  is  a  very  honest  answer,  my  good 

boy»"  broke  in  'h\x,  B ,  "  and  stamps 

truth  upon  every  tittle  of  your  evidence." 

The  witness  here  became  much  affected ; 
his  eves  filled  with  tears,  and  the  comers 
of  his  mouth  worked  and  twitched  with 
emotion.  He  put  a  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes  as  he  turned  to  go  down — more,  I 
think,  to  hide  his  brother  as  he  passed  than 
to  check  his  tears;  but  the  prisoner 
stretched  out  his  arms,  and  grasped  him 
by  the  shoulder  as  he  passed,  saymg : 

"  God  bless  you,  Billy,  you're  all  right, 
man — ^you're  all  right.  Forgive  me  if  I 
was  afraid  of  your  love." 

Billy  then  rushed  through  the  crowd, 
carrying  the  sympathy  and  belief  of  ev- 
eryone  who  heard  his  evidence  with  him. 

The  only  other  evidence  which  was 
brought  forward  was  as  to  charactey,  and 
certamly  Jf  it  could  have  availed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  flood  of  evidence  which  was 
against  the  prisoner,  he  would  have  been 
tunied  from  the  dock  a  free  man;  the 
highest  and  most  noble  in  the  county,  one 
and  all,  bore  cheerful  and  distinct  testi- 
mony to  the  amiability  and  uniformly  good 
character  and  conduct  of  Tom  Courtney ; 
the  priests  (for  they  still  claimed  him) 
thronged  forward  to  the  table,  to  bear 
witness  to  his  benevolence  and  kind-heart- 
edness, from  a  very  child — and  the  case 
closed. 

The  judge  slowly  turned  himself  round 
towards  the  jury,  and  made  a  very  long 
pause — so  long  that  it  became  at  last  the 
subject  of  whispers  from  one  to  another^ 
and  I  heard  some  one  say  that  he  was 
only  waiting  for  the  buzz  (which  always 
takes  place  at  that  moment  in  a  crowded 
court)  to  subside — ^but  /did  not  think  it 
was. 

He  commenced,  however,  and  it  was 
the  signal  for  death-like  silence.    I  shall 
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not  follow  him  through  his  charge ;  he 
left  no  point  of  view  in  which  he  did  not 
put  the  case.  I  shall  never  forget  hb 
voice,  his  views,  his  periods.  He  closed, 
and  duiing  the  whole  of  his  charge  he 
never  once  used  the  words, "  on  the  other 
hand,  gentlemen,"  (alas !  there  was  no 
other  hand  to  turn  to ;)  nor  did  he  close 
with  that  general  and  hackneyed  finale  to 
all  charges,  "  if  they  had  a  doubt,  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,"  (and  it  was  a  termination 
of  which  his  humanity  rendered  that  judge 
particularly  fond ;)  but  in  this  case  he 
neeraed  to  feel — the  whole  court  felt — that 
it  would  have  been  out  of  place  ;  and  his 
closing  words  were  :  "  I  leave,  then,  the 
case  with  you,  gentlemen ;  and  I  do  so 
with  a  fixrp.  persuasion,  that  as  upright, 
conscientious  jurors,  you  will  do  your  duty 
without  respect  .to  persons,  and  fearless  of 
the  result,  founded  ou  the  evidence,  and 
the  evidence  alone,  which  has  been 
brought  before  you." 

Oh !  what  a  hum — what  a  buzz — ^what 
whispering,  and  wiping  of  faces,  what  al- 
tering of  elbows  on  the  ledges  of  the 
seats,  what  slight  shaking  of  heads  and 
compressing  of  lips,  as  people  looked  in 
each  other's  faces  while  the  jury  rose  to 
retire ;  and  "  Poor  young  fellow ;"  "  God 
help  him ;"  "  Unfortunate  mother ;"  and 
such  like  remarks,  passed  in  an  imdertone 
from  one  to  another.  I  lifted  up  my  heart 
in  silent  prayer  to  God  that  he  would  in- 
deed help  both  him  and  his  mother  in  that 
distracting,  frightful  hour.  Not  a  man, 
not  a  woman,  not  a  child — and  there  were 
children  there — left  the  court,  although 
there  were  numbers  who  had  not  tasted 
food  for  nearly  twelve  houins ;  such  was 
the  awful  suspense,  the  dreadful  anxiety 
to  learn  that  which  every  person  there 
knew  to  as  great  a  certainty  as  that  the 
sun  which  had  been  some  time  set,  would 
rise  again  in  the  morning. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  jury 
remained  in  for  nearlv  half  an  hour — not 
that  they  doubted,  (as  I  learned  after- 
wards,) but  from  a  sheer  reluctance  to 
hand  m  the  fatal  word.  Indeed  it  was 
the  good  sense  and  humanity  of  one  of  the 
jurors  which  prevented  them  from  giving 
further  delay,  (such  was  their  repugnance,) 
by  representing  that  every  moment  they 
remained  in  beyond  what  was  reasonable, 
in  so  plain  a  case,  was  only  calculated  to 
nourish  a  vain  and  delusive  hope  in  the 
prisoner's  breast,  and  lead  him  to  the  be- 
ne^ that  it  was  possible  to  take  a  &vor- 


able  view  of  the  case.  The  justice,  the 
humanity  of  this  was  at  once  acquiesced 
in  ;  and  the  jury-room  door  opened,  and 
forth  came  a  reluctant  but  conscientious 
jury.  The  issue  paper  was  handed  down. 
The  clerk  of  the  crown  read  over  the 
names  of  the  jurors,  and  read  aloud, 
though  his  voice  trembled  as  he  uttered 
it,  the  awful  word,  "  Guilty,"  adding  the 
useless,  but  usual  words,  "  have  you  any 
thing  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  and 
execution  should  not  be  passed  upon 
you  ?" 

The  prisoner,  on  hearing  the  word 
"  Guilty,"  had  brought  his  nands  toge- 
ther, stretched  his  arms  along  the  front 
rail  of  the  dock,  and  laid  his  bead  down 
upon  the  backs  of  his  hands.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  remained  evidently  struggling 
with  inward  emotion.  There  was  a  death- 
like silence  then,  indeed,  in  the  court,  as 
there  always  is  immediately  previous  to 
the  sentence  of  death  being  passed.  At 
length  the  judge — ^who  had  been  gazins 
at  some  imaginary  object  in  the  sit — sai^ 
"  Prisoner." 

At  the  word,  the  convict,  for  such,  in- 
deed, he  now  was,  started  up  into  an  erect 
position,  and  pushing  back  nis  lon^  dark 
hair,  which  had  fallen  down  over  his  fore- 
head and  eyes,  showed  a  face  of  marble 
whiteness,  but  an  unstirring  •eje  of  sur- 
passing beauty. 

^'  Prisoner,"  said  the  judge,  again. 

*'  My  lord,"  said  the  prisoner,  **  I  have 
been  asked  if  I  have  anything  to  say  why 
sentence  of  death  and  execution  monl^ 
not  be  {tdsscd  upon  me.  If  the  question 
be  not  altogether  an  insult  or  a  mockery, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  to 
the  Court — not,  I  am  aware,  that  they  can 
have  any  influence  upon  my  &te,  but,  my 
lord,  that  they  may  be  remembered  when 
I  am  no  more ;''  and  his  lips  quivered. 

The  judge  made  no  answer,  rather  per- 
mitting him  to  proceed,  than  giving  nun 
permission. 

"  My  lord,  I  have  been  found  guilty  of 
a  crime  of  which  I  am  as  innocent  before 
heaven  as  any  person  who  now  hears  me 
or  looks  upon  me,  standing  here,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  a  convicted  murderer, 
and  about  to  receive  sentence  of  death 
and  execution  —  oh !  terrible,  terrible 
words.  There  may  be  eyes  now  looking 
at  me,  there  maybe  ears  now  listening  to 
me,  of  those  who  know  and  who  oonld 

Erove  my  innocence,  even  at  tbis  moment. 
fsuch  there  be  in  the  conrt,  [and  the  piv 
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Boner  turned  round  and  surveyed  the 
crowd  in  rear  of  the  dock,]  let  them  be- 
hold me — let  them  listen  to  my  words. 
Of  course,  my  lord,  I  allude  to  the  real 
perpetrators  of  this  horrid  crime,  should 
any  of  them  be  here,  and  which  is  not  im- 
possible. Do  I  expect,  then,  that  if  they 
be,  they  or  any  of  them  will  stand  forth 
and  avow  it  ?  Alas,  no !  I  have  no  such 
hope ;  'tis  not  in  human  nature  ;  and  the 
hearts  which  would  perpetrate  such 
a  cruel  deed  will  be  but  too  glad  to 
chuckle  in  the  security  of  my  conviction." 
[Here  there  was  a  great  bustle  in  the 
center  of  the  crowd  behind  the  dock,  and 
a  strong-looking  man,  who  had  fainted 
fjom  the  heat,  was  removed  into  the 
street,  where  the  fresh  air  soon  revived 
him ;  but  I  do  not  believe  ho  returned 
into  the  court,  and  I  heard  some  body  say 
that  he  was  a  stranger.]  "They  may 
hear,'*  continued  the  prisoner,  when  si- 
lence was  restored,  "from  the  lips  of  a 
dying  man,  that  they  are  about  to  commit 
another  murder,  and  that,  sooner  or  later, 
justice  will  overtake  them,  and  my  cha- 
racter will  be  redeemed,  and  my  memory 
rescued  from  disgrace  and  shame — per- 
haps ere  I  be  rotten  in  the  grave." 

Sir  William  knit  his  brow,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  would  have  stopped  him.  He  at 
once  perceived  it,  and  added  : 

"  Pardon  the  expression,  my  lord — this 
is  not  a  time  for  choice  of  words  ;  but  if 
I  have  used  an  undignified  or  improper 
expression  while  addressing  your  lordship, 
pardoif  me,  I  pray,  and  attribute  it  rather 
to  the  agony  of  the  position  in  which  I 
am  placed,  than  to  any  want  of  respect." 

The  judge  appeared  satisfied,  and  the 
prisoner  continued : 

*'My  lord,  I  can  not,  and  I  do  not, 
while  asserting  my  innocence,  quarrel 
with .  either  your  lordship's  charge,  or 
with  the  verdict  of  the  jury ;  I  do  not 
even  know  how  to  quarrel  with  the  evi- 
dence. I  never  injured  any  one  of  the 
witnesses;  on  the  contrary,  I  had  far 
other  feeUngs  at  one  time — perhaps  far 
other  objects  than  injury  towards  one  of 
them.  I  can  not,  and  I  do  not,  believe 
that  Catherine  Murphy's  poor  old  mother 
— her  murdered  mother — and  my  heart 
still  bleeds  at  the  contemplation  of  her 
sufferings  and  death — I  can  not  believe,  I 
say,  that  she  rushed  for  judgment  to  her 
God  with  a  peijured  Ke  upon  her  lips ;  I 
can  not  beligve  that  either  she  or  Cathe- 
rine has  sworn  what  they  knew  ta  be 


false.  I  can  not  believe  that  James  has 
turned  an  innocent  and  casual  conversa- 
tion against  me  for  a  wicked  purpose, 
knowing  me  to  be  innocent.  He,  at 
least,  my  lord,  has  sworn  the  truth.  I 
freely  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  conver- 
sation detailed  in  his  evidence ;  it  was  a 
casual  matter,  with  no  other  object  than 
to  serve  him,  and  founded  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  my  own  father  upon  similar  oc- 
casions. Besides,  were  my  object  that 
which  has  been  attributed  to  it,  might  I 
not  as  well  have  said  to  James  Murphv : 
'  James,  I  wish  you  would  go  away  to  the 

fiiir  of  G on  Thursday  next,  for  I 

want  to  murder  your  mother  on  that 
night,'  as  have  acted  the  subsequent  part 
I  did,  had  such  being  the  object  of  the 
conversation  which  actually  did  take? 
Who  but  a  fool  would  have  held  such  a 
conversation  with  him,  had  he  not  made 
arrangements  to  fly  with  his  booty  before 
he  returned  ?  Did  I  fly  ?  You  have 
heard  where  and  how  I  was  found.  Inti- 
mately known,  as  I  was,  to  the  widow,  to 
Catherine,  and  the  servant  girl,  undis- 
guised to  have  entered  the  nouse,  and 
committed  murder  and  robbery,  and  then 
returned  to  my  own  house,  not  more  than 
a  mile  distant,  sat  down  to  my  breakfast, 
and  calmly  waited  the  result ;  could  I,  I 
say,  have  courted  an  ignominious  and 
shameful  death  more  openly,  more  suc- 
cessfully, more  promptly,  than  by  such  a 
course  ?  But  1  have  not  alluded  to  my 
uncle.  Can  I  believe  that  Philip  Morau 
— ^the  only  brother  of  her  whose  heart  I 
now  see  breaking  almost  beneath  your 
lordship's  bench,  and  which,  I  doubt  not, 
in  mercy,  may  be  cold  before  my  own — 
can  I  believe  that  he  would  join  a  foul 
conspiracy  to  take  away  the  life  of  an  in- 
nocent man,  and  that  man  his  sister's  son 
— a  conspiracy,  too,  the  success  of  which 
must  be  purchased  by  multiplied  perjury 
of  the  deepest  dye,  and  for  which  no 
depth  of  ingenuity  can  divine  a  motive  ? 
I  can  not  believe  that  he  or  they  have 
done  80.  What  shall  I  say,  then  ? — that 
I  am  guilty  ?  No,  my  lord ;  as  I  stand 
before  the  God  of  heaven,  who  knoweth 
my  heart,  I  am  not  guilty." 

The  convict  here  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  turned  his  head  towards  one  of  the 
side-boxes  below  him.         ^ 

"  I  have  just  heard  a  remark,  my  lord," 
he  continued,  "  expressing  surprise  that  I 
did  not  address  this  statement  to  the  jury 
before  they  retired,  rather  than  to  the 
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Court  afker  the  verdict.  I  doubt  that  the 
law  would  have  permitted  me  to  do  so ; 
but  I  do  not  doubt  the  futility  of  such  a 
course,  neither  does  the  gentleman  who 
defended  my  case  ;  else,  had  he  not  been 
silent,  were  it  lawftil ;  had  I  been  permit- 
ted, I  should  have  declined  to  do  so. 
And  why?  Because  I  felt  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  thing  which  I  could  say  to 
contend  against  thp  evidence,  and  what- 
ever I  set  forth  must  have  been  received  by 
the  jury  and  the  public  as  false  and  hy- 
pocritical, coming  at  such  a  time,  in  the 
vain  and  delusive  hope  of  swaying  men's 
minds  in  my  favor,  and  I  should  but  too 
surely  have  added  the  brand  of  liar  to 
that  of  murderer  upon  my  name.  It  may 
not  be  so  now,  the  die  is  cast — my  doom 
is  sealed.  That  short  word,  written  in 
silence  by  your  foreman,  and  spoken 
aloud  by  the  officer  of  the  Crown,  has  re- 
moved my  case  into  a  higher  court.  I 
stand  now  not  so  much  before  your  lord- 
ship as  before  the  Lord  of  heaven.  At 
his  tiibunal  I  must  soon  appear;  and 
falsehood,  which  could  never  have  availed 
to  save  me,  would  be  worse  than  useless 
now.  I  may,  therefore,  hope  there  are 
some,  at  least — ^perhaps  many — here,  who 
will  believe  my  words,  when  I  again  de- 
clare, in  this  awful  moment,  that  I  am 
wholly  innocent  of  act,  part,  or  knowledge 
of  thb  dreadful  crime.  I  believe,  my 
lord,  that  an  inscrutable  Providence, 
whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,  has  per- 
mitted— for  some  mysterious  purpose, 
which  neither  you,  my  lord,  nor  I  can 
scan — a  fatal  delusion  to  fall  upon  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  have  this  day  wit- 
nessed against  me.  He  has  the  power 
even  still  to  dispel  it;  and  should  he 
hasten  his  mercy  in  time  to  save  me 
from  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  how 
shall  I  live  to  thank  him — to  seiTC  him  ? 
but  if  not " — [Here  the  unhappy  man  ex- 
hibited great  emotion ;  his  lips  quivered, 
his  voice  trembled,  and  his  whole  frame 
shook.]  "  But  if  not,"  he  continued,  re- 
covering himself,  "and  that  my  doom  in 
this  world  shall,  indeed,  be  fixed,  I  trust 
I  can  say,  '  His  will  be  done  ;'  but,  for  the 
sake  of  my  memory  and  my  character, 
and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  loved  me 
here,  I  hope  and  trust  he  will  reveal  it 
when  I  am  gone." 

He  paused,  and  the  judge,  thinking  he 
had  finished,  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the 
black  cap. 


"A  very  few  words  more,  my  lord, 
and  I  have  done.  I  doubt  not  that  your 
lordship  will  tell  me  that  you  perfectly 
coincide  with  the  propriety  of  the  ver- 
dict, and  that  no  person  who  has  heard 
the  evidence  can  for  a  moment  have  a 
doubt  of  my  guilt.  Perhaps  your  lord- 
ship may  tell  me  that  a  solemn  aeclaration 
of  my  innocence  in  opposition  to  such  evi- 
dence is  only  a  fearful  aggravation  of  my 
guilt ;  and  although  I  can  not,  as  I  have 
already  said,  upon  that  evidence,  quarrel 
with  either  the  verdict  or  with  that  opin- 
ion, I  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time — 
at  least  before  your  lordship — assert  my 
innocence ;  and  further  most  solemnly 
declare,  that  were  an  admission  of  my 
guilt  to  purchase  the  life  which  I  must 
soon  resign  for  a  shameful,  sudden,  and, 
perhaps,  a  painful  death,  and  to  turn  me, 
free  and  unshackled,  from  this  dock, 
while  my  name  and  character  were  blasted 
with  the  crime,  I  would  not,  for  I  could 
not,  truly  make  it.  The  Lord  has  laid 
his  hand  heavily  upon  me ;  it  is  a  sore 
affiiction  which  I  can  not  comprehend,  but 
which  must  take  its  course.  May  the 
Lord  lighten  the  load,  or  increase  my 
strength  to  bear  it;  to  him  I  commit 
myself,  soul  and  body.  My  lord  and  gen^ 
tlemen,  I  have  done,  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  patience  and  attention  with  which 
you  have  listened  to  me." 

The  prisoner  ceased,  but  not  a  word, 
not  a  whisper,  not  a  stir  in  court.  All 
eyes  turned  from  the  unhappy  man  to  the 
judge,  who,  afler  an  apparent  consultation 
with  his  own  mind,  assumed  the  black 
cap  with  a  trepidation  very  foreign  to 
his  usual  mode.  All  persons  present 
I  seemed  to  expect  a  long  and,  doubUeas,  a 
very  feeling  address  to  the  unhappy  con- 
vict, ere  the  final  words  of  the  sentence 
should  close  his  earthy  fate ;  but  I  never 
saw  Sir  William  Smith  so  completely,  ao 
perfectly  overcome.  He  made  one  effort 
to  speak,  in  vain,  and  it  was  evident  he 
would  not  make  a  second  until  he  had 
mastered  himself,  and  could  command  hia 
voice.  I  had,  too,  a  secret  feeling  that 
he  believed  in  the  innocence  of  the  prison- 
er. Afler  a  prolonged  and  painful  silence, 
he  merely  said : 

'^Thomas  Courtney,  I  have  listened  with 
all  the  attention  which  I  considered  your 
unhappy  position  demanded,  to  your  state- 
ment. Every  person  in  the  court,  as  well 
as  the  jury,  has  heard  the  evidence  tmon 
which  you  have  been  convicted ;  ana  in 
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the  justice  and  propriety  of  that  verdict 
there  is  not  one  solitary  person  who  must 
not  concur — nay,  you  yourself  have  done 
so.  They  have  also  heard  your  state- 
ment;  and  whether  that  statement  be  an 
aggravation  of  the  crime  or  not,  I  shall 
leave  to  be  settled  by  the  final  and  eter- 
nal Judge  before  whom  you  soon  must 
appear.  I  shall  only  add,  that  if  your 
statement  be  false— and  I  cannot  reconcile 
its  being  otherwise,  with  the  evidence,  if 
it  be  true — you  will  find,  perhaps,  when 
too  late,  that  it  will  be  a  dreadral  aggra- 
vation, indeed." 

He  then  sentenced  Tom  Courtney  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead,  in 
the  usual  words,  upon  the  next  day  but 
one  following.  The  miserable  man  was 
then  removed  from  the  dock  to  the  jail, 
amidst  all  the  customary  clamor  and 
screaming  of  relations  and  friends. 

The  court  was  adjourned,  and  in  one 
hour  the  town  was  as  quiet  as  if  nothing 
beyond  the  conviction  of  a  petty  sessions 
had  taken  place. 

The  weather  was  very  fine  and  dry  for 
the  time  of  year,  and  Sir  William,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one  who  had  witnessed 
all  he  had  gone  through  that  day,  directed 
the  sheriff  to  have  an  escort  ready  in  one 
hour  from  the  closing  of  the  court ;  and 
having  made  arrangements  with  his 
brother  judge,  (who  had  nothing  to  do  in 
the  record  court,)  he  left  for  tte  next 
town  on  the  circuit,  by  a  clear,  fine  moon- 
light. 

It  was  by  this  time  very  late ;  and  as  I 
felt  harassed  and  fatigued  both  in  body 
and  mind,  I  retired  to  my  lodging  alone 
and  depressed.  The  evening  wore  on :  in 
a  state  of  distraction  I  retired  to  rest,  and 
soon  fell  into  a  confused  slumber.  How 
long  I  slept,  or  half-slept,  I  know  not — at 
least  I  did  not  know  imtil  I  was  awakened 
by  a  thundering  double-knock  at  the  hall- 
door.  I  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  it 
was  for  me,  and  jumping  up,  I  put  my 
head  out  of  the  window,  and  asked :  "Who 
was  there  ?" 

"  Oh !  come  down,  sir ;  come  down  as 
fast  as  you  can,"  said  Ferriss,  who,  with 
another  policeman,  stood  at  the  door. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  now,  Fer- 
riss ?"  said  I. 

"  Oh  !  come  down,  sir ;  dress  yourself 
smart  and  come  down,  sir,  and  I'll  tell  yon." 

Of  course,  I  lost  not  another  moment  in 
dressing  myself  and  going  down.  As  I 
passed  the  clock  on  the  landing  place,  I 


saw  that  it  was  not  far  from  two  o'clock. 
Something  serious,  I  was  certain,  had  hap- 
pened, and  I  felt  a  dreadful  presentiment 
that  Ferriss's  news  was,  that  Tom  Court- 
ney had  put  an  end  to  himself.  Judge  of 
my  astonishment,  when  I  opened  the  hall- 
door,  and  his  first  words  were,  that  Tom 
Courtney  had  made  his  escape  from  the 
jail,  and  that  he  had  again  arrested  him 
in  a  public-house  in  the  town. 

"  Quite  and  entirely  impossible,  Fer- 
riss," said  I :  "  on  every  account  impossi- 
ble, out  of  the  question." 

"Quite  true,  nevertheless,  sir,"  he  re- 
plied. "  I  have  him  in  the  police-ban-ack, 
not  forty  perch  from  where  you  stand : 
and,  what's  more,  I  have  one  of  the  fel- 
lows that  was  with  him  at  the  widow's 
house,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  assisted  him 
to  make  his  escape.  You  remember  the 
red-haired  thief  that  Kitty  swore  she'd 
know  again." 

"  You're  dreaming,  Ferriss ;  'tis,  I  say, 
quite  impossible ;  I  can't,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve it." 

"And  why  not,  sir?  Whjr  wouldn't 
he,  if  he  could  ?  And,  faith,  if  it  wasn't 
for  Edmund  Ferriss,  he  was  a  free  bird 
before  morning.  Come  down  to  the  bar- 
rack, sir,  yourself,  and  see  him ;  may  bo 
you'll  believe  your  eye-sight." 

"Scarcely,"  said  I.  "What  did  he 
say,  Ferriss,  when  you  took  him  ?  How 
did  you  know  he  got  out  ?  Where  did 
you  find  him  ?  Does  he  now  admit  hia 
guilt  ?" 

"  He  never  opened  his  lips  since  I  took 
him  ;  but  I  heard  him  and  his  companion 
talking  the  whole  business  over  of  the  at- 
tack, and  how  well  they  escaped.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  guilt  now,  at  ail 
events.  Oh !  then,  what  a  sweet  Umgue  he 
had,  sir.  Did  you  hear  him  to-day — faith, 
I  believe  I  may  say  yesterday — why,  he 
had  me  almost  persuaded,  at  one  time,  in 
spite  of  every  thing,  that  he  was  innocent." 

We  hastened  to  the  barrack.  As  I  en- 
tered the  day-room,  I  there  beheld  Tom 
Courtney,  sitting  upon  a  form,  handcuffed 
to  another  man,  and  a  policeman  on  either 
end  guarding  them.  He  had  changed  his 
clothes,  but  did  not  appear  to  have  had 
time  to  cut  his  hair,  or  otherwise  disguise 
himself.  There  was  a  ferocity  in  his  eye, 
and  altogether  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  I  had  never  before  seen,  and 
which  I  did  not  conceive  it  capable  of  as- 
suming. I  looked  him  full  in  the  face, 
and  said : 
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"  God  help  you,  Tom  Courtney ;  what 
is  this  you  have  done  ?" 

He  did  not  return  my  gaze,  and  ho  re- 
plied not. 

Looking  upon  him  from  that  moment  as 
a  condemned  and  hardened  hypocrite,  I 
turned  from  the  room,  and  gave  direc- 
tions that  no  person  whatever  should  be 
permitted  to  speak  to  him,  or  he  to  any 
one.     I  then  brought  Ferriss  with  me  to- 

Mr. ,  the  magistrate,  whom  I  routed 

up  as  unexpectedly  as  I  myself  had  been. 
As  we  went  along,  and  while  we  were 
waiting  for  the  magistrate  to  dress,  and 
reconcile  himself  to  so  untimely  a  visit, 
Ferriss  gave  me  the  following  account  of 
Tom  Courtney's  second  arrest. 

He  and  his  companion  had  retired  to 
their  lodgings  rather  tired  and  harassed, 
after  the  duties  of  the  day.  Their  room 
was  off  a  long  narrow  one  which  was 
used  as  a  tap-room.  There  was,  however, 
another  door  leading  into  their  room  from 
an  outside  passage,  up  three  little  three- 
cornered  steps,  which  door  was  generally 
used  when  there  was  company  drinking 
in  the  tap-room ;  but  on  this  occasion  it 
was  very  late,  and  as  there  were  no  per- 
sons in  it,  Ferriss  and  his  comrades  passed 
through  it  into  their  sleeping-room,  and 
were  retiring  to  bed.  There  was  a  chink 
of  the  door  between  the  two  rooms  open. 
Ferriss's  companion  had  got  into  bed,  and 
he  himself  had  taken  off  his  clothes,  and 
had  just  put  out  the  candle,  when  he 
heard  the  door  of  the  outside  room  open, 
and  steps  advance  into  it,  and  he  saw  a 
light.  Now,  Ferriss  was  a  cautious,  sen- 
sible man,  where  business  or  duty  was 
concerned,  although  a  smart,  pleasant  fel- 
low, where  it  was  not ;  he  never  did  any 
thing  in  a  hurry,  and  therefore  seldom  did 
it  wrong ;  and,  in  this  instance,  he  thought 
it  was  just  as  well  to  take  a  peep  through 
the  chink  previous,  as  he  thought,  to  stop- 

Eing  into  bed.  But  Ferriss  did  not  go  to 
ed  that  night,  near  as  he  was  to  doing  so ; 
for,  as  he  looked  out,  if  ever  he  saw  mortal 
man,  he  saw  Tom  Courtney  sitting  at  the 
end  of  the  table,  directly  opposite  him ; 
the  candle  shone  right  upon  him — ^full  on 
his  face — he  could  not  be  mistaken.  There 
was  another  man  sitting  sideways  to  the 
table,  but  turned  round  towards  Courtney 
so  that  he  could  not  see  his  face.  But  it 
was  no  matter;  he  saw  Tom  Courtney  be- 
yond a  doubt;  nay,  if  a  doubt  could  have 
existed — which,  under  the  circumstances, 
might  have  been  natural — ^it  was  dispelled 


by  the  following  conversation,  every  word 
of  which  Ferriss  drank  in  erectis  auribus^ 
with  more  than  ordinary  surprise. 

"  Well,  Tom,  my  boy — for  I  can't  help 
calling  you  Tom,  though  you  bid  me  not 
— I  hope  I  may  congratulate  you  now,  at 
least,  on  your  escape  from  the  halter,  eh  ? 
Don't  you  think  you  may  say  you  are 
safe  ?    Give  us  your  hand,  old  boy." 

The  other  looked  at  him  with  a  con- 
temptuous curl  of  the  lip — Tom  Courtney's 
curl  all  over,  and  letting  him  take  his 
hand,  rather  than  giving  it  to  him,  re- 
plied : 

"Yes,  I  hope  we  are  safe,  perhaps, 
from  that  job;  but  recollect,  Martin, 
there  are  other  things  to  the  full  as  bad, 
if  not  worse,  than  the  widow's ;  and  the 
sooner  we  can  get  clear  out  of  the  country 
the  better.  My  heart  misgives  me  that 
there  may  be  some  mischance  yet." 

"  Your  heart  is  quite  right  for  once,  my 
lad,  at  all  events,"  thought  Ferriss ;  but 
he  would  not  stir  for  the  world  until  he 
heard  more.  "  He  was,"  as  he  said  him- 
self, "  in  the  receipt  of  a  bagful  of  informa- 
tion of  the  right  sort." 

"Don't  be  down-hearted,  man,"  con- 
tinued Martin ;  "  here's  the  girl  with  the 
whisky." 

It  was  just  then  brought  in  and  laid 
on  the  table,  and  the  girl  left  the  room. 

"  Ma^in,  you  have  no  right  to  call  me 
down-hearted.  Recollect  to-day,  didn't  I 
stand  it  like  a  man.  It  would  be  more 
like  the  thing  if  I  called  you  a  chioken* 
hearted  coward;  you  were  very  near 
spoiling  all." 

"Well,  well,"  interrupted  the  other, 
"  you  said  enough  about  that  already,  and 
I  told  you  I  couldn't  help  it.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  poor  widow  Murphy's  screams 
and  the  blood  upon  her  gray  hairs  and 
face,  and  the  way  that  you  spoke,  Tom, 
and  wanted  the  people  to  stand  back,  Uiat 
I  might  be  seen,  was  too  much  for  me, 
and  the  place  was  so  hot,  and  altogether 
I  could  not  help  it ;  but  it's  all  over  now, 
and  you  promised  you  would  not  bring  it 
up  again ;  so  no  more  about  it.  But  let  ns 
hear  your  plan,  Tom,  what  is  it  ?  * 

"  Just  to  drink  my  share  of  this  ha1£^ 
pint,  smoke  a  pipe,  and  be  the  best  half 
of  the  way  to  Galway  before  daylight- 
will  that  do  ?" 

"Right  well;  here's  to  yon  and  me; 
there's  not  another  man  in  Ireland  would 
have  escaped  as  you  have." 

They  drank  andhelped themselves  agani« 
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All  this  time  Ferriss  was  stealing  into 
his  jacket  and  trowsers  like  a  mouse,  and 
listening  and  peeping  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  glad  to  see  what  no  man  ever  saw 
before— ^om  Courtney  charging  a  pipe, 
and  preparing  to  smoke.  This  was  nuts 
and  apples  to  Ferriss :  it  was  his  time  for 
business,  and  of  all  men  in  the  force  he 
was  not  likely  to  spoil  a  job  by  hurry.  He 
therefore  stole  over,  and  very  gingerly 
awakened  his  two  comrades,  and  whis- 
pered to  them : 

"  For  their  life  not  to  open  their  lips  or 
make  a  noise,  but  to  dress  themselves  as 
smart  and  as  quietly  as  possible.  And," 
he  added,  "  our  fortimes  are  made." 

This  having  been  accomplished^— not 
the  making  of  their  fortunes,  but  the 
dressing  themselves — ^he  told  them  who 
was  in  the  outside  room,  and  sent  them  in 
their  stockiri^-feety  but  with  their  bayonets, 
through  the  little  door  of  which  I  spoke 
to  the  outer  door  of  the  drinking-room,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  men,  and  with 
directions  to  stand  fast  until  they  heard 
him  inside.  All  being  arranged  as  he  di- 
rected, he  returned  to  his  former  position, 
and  taking  a  final  peep,  he  saw  Tom 
Courtney  and  his  companion  puffing  away. 
Need  I  say,  what  next  ?  Ferriss,  throw- 
ing open  the  door,  rushed  like  a  tiger 
upon  Tom  Courtney,  and  gripped  him  by 
the  throat ;  the  other  two  men  sprang  in 
with  drawn  bayonets.  There  was  a  fear- 
ful struggle— 'twas  for  life  or  death — and 
Courtney  and  his  companion  fought  like 
persons  who  knew  and  felt  what  the  result 
of  defeat  must  be ;  but  Ferriss  and  his 
comrades  were  no  light  customers,  and 
the  odds  being  in  their  favor,  both  as  to 
numbers  and  being  armed,  ^although  they 
did  not  inflict  any  injury  with  their  bayo- 
nets,) Courtney  and  his  accomplice  were 
ultimately  overpowered  and  handcuffed, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  after  were  lodged 
in  the  police-barrack,  where  a  strong  guard 
was  placed  over  them. 

When  Ferriss  had  finished  the  recital 
from  which  I  have  put  the  above  into  a 
form  of  detail,  he  pulled  out  an  Isleof- 
Man  half-penny  out^  of  his  pocket. 

''  Do  you  see  that,  sir  ?"  said  he,  hold- 
ing it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  in  the 
moonlight. 

I  did ;  it  had  three  legs  kicking  every 
way  upon  it. 

"  I  wouldn't  take  a  five-pound  note  for 
that  half-penny;  I  never  won  a  toss  but 
the  one  I  won  with  that,  aad  it  was  the 


means  of  my  taking  Tom  Courtney,  for 
the  Tubbercullen  boys  and  us  tossed  up 
to  see  where  we'd  stop  in  town;  we 
were  for  Hmnegan's,  and  they  were  for 
M'Coy's ;  if  I  lost  the  toss  we'd  have  gone 
to  M'Coy's,  and  Courtney  was  clean  gone 
forever." 

We  were  standing  at  the  hall-door  all 
this  time,  waiting  for  the  magistrate.  The 
door  was  at  length  opened,  and  we  went 
up  stairs  to  the  drawing-room.  I  told 
him  that  Couitney  was,  indeed,  a  villain 
and  a  hypocrite  ;  that  he  had  made  his  es- 
cape l&om  the  jail,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  accomplice ;  that  Ferriss  had  overheard 
him  fully  admit  the  crime,  and  boast  of 
how  he  had  escaped ;  but  most  fortunate- 
ly he  had  been  enabled,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  comrades,  to  apprehend  them  both 
in  the  lodging-house,  and  they  were  then 
under  a  strong  guard  in  the  police-barrack. 

I  found  it  just  as  hard  to  persuade  Mr. 

of  the  fact  as  Ferriss  had  found  it  to  per- 
suade me ;  but  he  came  up  to  the  barrack 
and  was  there  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
whole  thing.  Like  myself,  he  asked  him 
one  or  two  questions,  and  receiving  no 
answer,  turned  away.  We  determined, 
then,  to  remain  up  all  night  till  the  jail 
shoidd  be  open  in  the  morning,  and  we 
brought  Ferriss  back  again  to  the  magis- 
trate's lodgings,  where  we  took  a  very 
full  statement  from  him,  in  writing,  of  the 
conversation  and  arrest  of  Courtney  and 
the  other  man ;  and  if  a  person  could  en- 
joy any  thing  at  such  a  time,  we  almost 
did  enjoy  the  idea  of  the  governor's  dis- 
traction,  when  he  first  heard  of  Courtney's 
escape,  and  his  face  again,  when  we  should 
inform  him  that  he  had  been  retaken. 
Musing  and  thinking  on  these  things,  we 
turned  our  steps  towards  the  jail  long 
before  the  usual  hour  for  its  being  opened 
or  the  officials  ready  for  business.  When 
we  turned  the  comer,  early  as  it  was,  we 
saw  the  governor  standing  at  the  outer 
gate,  with  his  hands  in  his  black  velvet 
jacket-pockets,  and  his  head  down. 

'^  He  does  not  look  as  if  he  had  heard  it 
yet." 

"  Oh  !  he  must,"  said  Mr. ,  ♦'  look 

at  him." 

We  approached  him;  there  was  no- 
thing of  excitement  or  hurry  about  him : 
rather  a  melancholy  sadness,  as  he  returned 
our  "  Good  morning,  governor." 

^'This  is  a    bad  business,"  said    Mr. 

— ;    "  but    it    might    have    been 

worse." 
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"  Worse,  sir  I  my  God,  sir,  how  could  it 
be  worse  ?    The  poor  young  fellow !" 

"Poor  young  fellow!  How  sol  He 
might  have  escaped  altogether ;  he  was 
within  a  snap  of  your  fingers  of  being  off." 

"Escaped!  being  off! — what  do  you 
mean  ?  Ah !  no,  no,  poor  fellow,  I  am 
quite  certain  he  would  not  have  moved  a 
step,  if  the  gates  were  open  all  night,  and 
that  it  was  to  save  his  lite." 

Mr. and  I  looked  at  each  other ; 

we  did  not  suppose  he  had  heard  a  word 
of  what  had  happened. 

"  Was  it  late  last  night  when  you  saw 
him  ?  Or  when  did  you  see  him  last  ?" 
said  I. 

"  Poor  fellow,  I  have  but  just  left  him, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  evidence,  I 
declare  to  Heaven,  gentlemen,  my  opinion 
is,  that  if  ever  a  roan  was  hanged  m  the 
wrono:,  that  man  will." 

"  What,"  cried  Mr. and  myself,  in 

a  breath  ;  "  do  you,  indeed,  say  that  he  is 
here — that  he  has  not  made  his  escape  ?" 

"  O  gentlemen !  this  is  no  time  for  jok- 
ing ;  I  am  not  able  to  bear  it — indeed,  I 
am  not,  and  I  did  not  expect  it  from 
either  of  you.  Ah !  poor  fellow !  I  never 
saw  so  reconciled  a  creature.  He  says, 
but  for  his  mother  he  could  bear  it  all. 
Poor  fellow !,    God  help  him." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  *'  we  are  not  joking ; 
it  would  be  wo/se  than  cruel  to  do  so  at 
such  a  time ;  but  you  must  be  mistaken, 
for  beyond  a  doubt,  Tom  Courtney  did 
make  his  escape  last  night,  and  has  been 
retaken  with  one  of  his  accomplices,  by 
some  of  my  men ;  they  will  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes.  One  of  my  men — Ferriss — 
even  heard  him  confess  the  whole  busi- 
ness, while  talking  to  his  accomplice." 

The  governor  looked  at  me  as  if  he 

thought  I  was  mad,  and  then  at  Mr. ^ 

to  see  if  he  would  confirm  what  I  had  said. 

Mr. saw  the  state  of  excitement  he 

was  getting  into,  and  said  : 

*'  When,  indeed  and  in  truth,  did  you 
see  him  last?  This  is  most  extraordi- 
nary !" 

*'  Not  ten  minutes  ago  ;  why,  I  tell  you 
I  had  but  just  left  him  not  five  minutes 
when  you  turned  the  corner,  and  came  to- 
wards me ;  but  come  and  you  shall  see 
him,  yourselves,  this  moment,  poor  fellow. 
God,  I  say,  help  him;  indeed,  he  has 
helped  him  wonderfully,  for  I  never  saw 
so  reconciled  a  creature — he's  like  a  lamb  ; 
come,  gentlemen,  and  satisfy  your- 
selves." 


And,  as  he  turned  to  lead  the  way,  I 
saw,  what  I  had  never  seen  before,  tears 
trembling  in  the  eyes  of  the  governor  of  a 
jail.  I  confess  I  had  my  doubts,  as  I  fol* 
lowed  him,  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  that 
moment,  as  I  felt  confident  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  showing  us  Tom  Courtney, 
We  arrived  at  the  cell-door,  and  my  heart 
beat  violently  —  I  knew  not  from  what 
cause.  The  governor  unlocked  the  door, 
and  we  entered ;  there  sat  the  real,  true 
Tom  Courtney,  as  innocent  before  the 
Lord  and  his  country  of  the  murder  for 
which  he  had  been  condemned  as  the  new- 
bom  lamb.  We  had  cautioned  the  gov- 
ernor on'  no  account  to  make  any  allusion 
to  the  subject  of  our  previous  conversa- 
tion ;  and  having  merely  paid  him  a  short 
visit  of  apparent  sympathy,  we  left  the 
cell. 

Oq  our  return  to  the  outer  gate,  the 
police  were  just  coming  in  with  the  pri- 
soners, and  as  they  passed  into  the  ante- 
room for  examination,  the  governor  ao< 
tuallv  started ;  he  pinched  my  arm,  and, 
tummg  aside,  he  said, 

"  My  God,  how  perfectly  alike — ^I  see  it 
all ;  it  must  be  the  case." 

The  truth  had  flashed  upon  us  when  we 
saw  Tom  Courtney  in  the  cell ;  it  now 
flashed  upon  the  governor  when  he  saw 
the  prisoners  pass  him  into  the  ante-room. 

Tne  room  was  then  cleared,  with  the 
exception  of  the  principal  prisoner,  the 
governor,  and  myself,  and  Ferrias  was  di- 
rected to  remain.    Mr. having  then 

cautioned  the  prisoner  in  the  usual  man* 
ner,  commenced  to  examine  him.  He 
stated  that  his  name  was  Michael  Lynch, 
that  he  was  from  the  county  Gulway,  that 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  any  crime 
he  was  taken  up  for,  or  charged  with ;  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  fair  of  Enniskillen 
to  buy  pigs,  when  he  was  taken  up  by 
that  gentleman  there  (pointing  to  Ferriss) 
for  what  he  could  not  tell.  This  is  aU 
that  could  be  got  out  of  him,  as  he  posi* 
tively  declined  saying  one  word  more,  or 
answering  any  questions  whatever.  He 
was  then  removed,  and  the  other  prisoner 
brought  in;  and  as  they  passed  in  the 
lobby,  I  heard  Lynch  say  to  the  other, 
*'  a  dark  nighty  friend,^'*  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  a  significant  look.  Another 
dumb  witness,  thought  I.  This  man  was 
in  like  manner  cautioned  and  examined. 
He  said  his  name  was  Martin  Cooney, 
that  he  '^  did  not  mind  the  caution  he  got 
one  straw,  he  would  tell  the  irfude,  if  lit 
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was  to  be  hanged  for  it  the  next  moment ; 
and  its  longing  I  ara  since  yesterday,  when 
I  heard  him  speaking  to  tell  it."  He  was 
cautioned  again,  and  it  was  fully  explained 
to  him  that  any  thing  he  said  would  be 
written  down  and  proved  against  him. 

"  So  best,  so  best,  gentlemen.  I'll  tell 
every  thing.  I  have  enough  upon  me, 
and  I'll  have  no  more — ^least  of  all,  the 
blood  of  that  poor  innocent  young  man, 
Tom  Courtney.  Gentlemen,  my  compan- 
ion's name  is  Peter  Hopkins,  I  don't  know 
what  he  told  you ;  he's  from  one  village 
with  me,  in  the  county  Mayo ;  'twas  he, 
and  I,  and  another  boy — no  matter  who, 
but  I'll  tell  if  I  am  obliged — ^that  broke 
into  the  widow  Murphy's  house,  and  rob- 
bed and  murdered  her.  Tom  Courtney 
never  set  a  foot  near  it,  no  more  than  you 
did ;  but  Hopkins  is  so  like  him,  that  he 
was  taken  for  him  by  every  one  that  saw 
him  that  night ;  even  his  own  uncle,  as 
Phil  Moran  turns  out  to  be,  swore  to  him. 
If  you  misdoubt  me,  gentlemen,  you'll  find 
an  old  purse  in  his  small-clothes  pocket 
this  very  moment,  that  belonged  to  the 
daughter ;  she  swore  to  it  yesterday,  and 
she'll  know  it." 

"  Be  gad  you  won't  get  it  in  his  pock- 
et," said  Ferris,  "  for  I  have  it  in  mine  ; 
but  surely  I  got  it  in  his  pocket  just  now, 
when  I  searched  him ;  here  it  is,  gentle- 
men, and  money  enough  in  it  too ;"  and 
he  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"The  less  I  lie  then,  'tis  all  the  one 
thing,"  Cooney  continued ;  "  O  gentle- 
men !  I  thank  God  I'm  taken,  for  surely 
that  young  man  is  innocent,  clean  inno- 
cent. I  had  like  to  faint  in  the  court- 
house, yesterday,  when  he  was  speaking 
about  the  real  murderers — and  Hopkins 
is  the  chief  one,  and  I'm  the  other  one. 
O  Tom  Courtney !  a  hair  of  your  head 
shall  never  fall  by  me,  now  that  I'm  taken ! 
and  thank  God,  gentlemen,  I  am  taken." 

In  this  strain  he  went  on,  and  the  ma- 
cjistrate  took  down  a  full  and  detailed 
statement  which  he  gave  of  the  transac- 
tion at  the  widow  Murphy's,  but  which 
ou  are  too  well  acquainted  with  already, 
le  further  stated, "  that  when  they  heard 
a  young  man  named  Tom  Courtney  was 
charged  with  the  murder,  and  taken  up, 
they  knew  that  it  must  have  been  from  a 
strong  likeness  between*him  and  Hopkins, 
as  Hopkins  had  been  called  Tom,  even 
Tom  Courtney,  on  that  night,  by  botn  the 
widow  and  her  daughter,  and  also  by 
Philip  Moran,  at  the  pablio-honse.    They 


I 


thought  it  a  good  chance,  and  were  de< 
termmed  to  let  him  suffer  for  it.  He  was 
quite  sure  he  would  have  done  so  if  ho 
had  not  been  taken  up.  There  were  two 
or  three  warrants  out  against  him  in  the 
county  of  Mayo  for  different  crimes,  all 
bad  enough,  but  no  murder  amongst 
them." 

He  then  gave  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  third  man,  and  repeated  that  he 
was  willing  and  ready  to  abide  by  all  he 
had  stated ;  that  his  mind  and  conscience 
were  easy  since  he  was  prevented  from 
being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Tom 
Courtney. 

The  prisoners  were  then  committed  for 
rec^xammation,  and  the  governor  was  di- 
rected to  keep  them  strictly  separate. 

The  next  step  was  to  send  for  Catherine 
Murphy  and  Winefred  Cox,  in  order  to 
see  if  they  could  identify  Martin  Cooney, 
and  what  they  would  say  upon  seeing 
Peter  Hopkins.  For  this  purpose  the 
prisoners  were  placed  in  a  yard  with  ten 
or  twelve  others,  and  they  stood  next 
each  other  but  two.  Catherine  Murphy 
was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  yard,  and 
desired  to  look  in  through  a  small  square 
hole,  and  say  if  she  saw  any  person  she 
knew,  or  had  ever  seen  before ;  but  she 
had  been  kept  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
what  had  taken  place.  She  looked  for 
some  time,  ranging  her  eyes  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  row.  As  they 
reached  Cooney  on  each  occasion,  they 
stopped,  and  she  gazed,  for  some  seconds, 
at  him ;  they  also  paused,  but  not  so 
long,  as  they  fell  upon  Hopkins,  and  I 
thought  she  turned  a  little  pale.  At 
length,  turning  to  the  magistrate,  she  said: 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do ;  I  see  another  of  the 
men  who  attacked  my  mother's  house." 

"  Point  out  where  he  stands,"  said  the 
magistrate. 

"He  is  standing  there,  sir,  next  but 
two  to  the  poor  feffow  who  was  condemn- 
ed yesterday,  but  whose  dress  is  s:reatly 
changed  since  then.  That's  him  with  the 
red  hair ;  he's  the  man  that  Winny  Cox 
grappled  with.  I'd  take  my  oath  to  him 
upon  a  hundred  books." 

The  magistrate  then  assured  her  that 
Tom  Courtney  was  not  in  the  yard  at  all. 
She  did  not  appear  to  believe  him,  and 
she  scrutinized  the  man  again  very  close- 
ly, and  said : 

"  Is  not  that  him  next  but  two  on  the 
right  of  the  man  I  have  just  pointed  out, 
with  the  red  hair  ?" 
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The  magistrate  and  the  governor  both 
solemnly  assured  her  that  was  not  Tom 
Courtney,  and  that  he  was  not  there. 
She  appeared  greatly  confused,  and  burst 
into  a  profuse  perspiration. 

''Brmg  me  into  the  room,  for  God's 
sake,"  said  she,  "  and  give  me  a  drink  of 
water.  These  are  the  two  identical  men, 
beyond  a  doubt.  I  see  them  together 
now  as  I  saw  them  that  night.  O  Tom 
Courtney  I  would  I  have  mur '* 

But  ere  she  could  finish  the  sentence, 
or  had  reached  the  room-door,  she  had 
&inted.  Hopkins  was  then  removed,  (I 
can  not  say  why,  but  the  magistrate  would 
have  it  so,)  and  Winefred  Cox  was 
brought  to  the  door.  She  promptly  and 
distinctly  identified  Cooney  as  the  man 
with  whom  she  had  struggled  on  the  night 
of  the  attack,  and  all  she  appeared  to  me 
to  require  to  make  her  periectly  happy  in 
this  life  was,  then  and  there,  to  be  let  at 
him^  with  her  bare  hands. 

"Let  me  at  liim;  that's  all  ever  I'll 
ask.  Oh !  let  me  at  the  villain,  that's  all 
I'll  ask !"  she  repeated  half  a  dozen  times 
before  she  could  be  removed  from  the 
door. 

,  Mr. and  I  then  requested  the  go- 
vernor on  no  account  whatever  to  permit 
any  communication  to  be  made  to  Court- 
ney of  what  had  transpired,  ^r  the  pre- 
sent, as  we  intended  to  post  off  directly 
afler  the  judge  who  had  condemned  him, 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  every  thing 
that  had  occurred,  and  take  his  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. ,  who  never  forgot  any  thing 

which  he  ought  to  do,  also  arranged  with 
the  governor  to  wait  upon  the  other  judge 
at  the  earliest  moment  he  could  properly 
do  so,  and  reveal  to  him  the  facts  which 
had  become  known,  and  that  we  had  gone 
after  Sir  William  Smith  to  inform  him. 
In  the  mean  time  the  prisoners  were  to 
be  kept  separate,  and  all  communication 
between  them  strictly  prohibited. 

I  pass  over  our  inteinriew  with  the  judge. 
I  found  that  his  lordship  had,  as  I  sup- 
posed, believed  Tom  innocent.  His  lord- 
ship sent  me  back  to  break  the  news  to 
the  poor  fellow  cautiously. 

On  our  return  I  lost  no  time  in  speeding 
to  the  jail  upon  my  mission  of  life  and 
light  to  the  dark  and  troubled  heart  of 
poor  Tom  Courtney.  I  met  the  governor 
m  the  yard,  who  told  me  that  no  person 
had  since  seen  Courtney  except  himself, 
and  that  he  had  not  the  most  remote  idea 


of  what  had  happened.  I  told  him,  short- 
ly, of  our  interview  with  Sir  William 
Smith.  He  came  with  me  himself,  and, 
opening  the  cell-door,  I  entered,  and  he 
shut  me  in. 

Tom  Courtney  was  sitting  on  the  aide 
of  his  bed,  but  started  up  to  meet  me  the 
moment  I  entered,  and,  stretching  oat 
both  his  hands  to  me,  he  said : 

"  O  sir  I  I  am  glad  you  are  come  I  I 
thought  you  would  have  been  to  see  me 
to-day  before  this  hour.    My  time  is  short. 

0  sir !  I  have  spent  a  miserably  wretch- 
ed night  and  day!  death  itself  would  be 
preferable  to  the  night  I  spent.  I  w^ished 
to  have  told  you  mis  morning,  but  you 
hurried  away,  I  knew  not  why.    O  sir  I 

1  have  been  nearly  mad  I  at  times  I  think 
I  am  mad.  Can  you  wonder  ?  Oh  !  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  wish  it  was  all 
over.  O  sir !  if  I  could  subdue  my  heart 
to  the  will  of  God— if  I  could /ee/  that  I 
had  submitted  to  his  mystenoos  will — 
with  what  pleasure  I  could  behold  the 
light  of  that  fatal  morning  now  so  near  at 
hand  ;  but  I  have  had  a  fearful  struggle, 
and,  I  hope— oh!  yes,  I  do  hope — that  I 
have  not  lost  the  battle.  At  one  time  I 
feared  I  had  been  conquered,  and  that  all 
was  lost.  O  sir!"  he  continued,  and  a 
curious  change  came  over  him ;  "  O  sir ! 
I  have  spent  a  miserable  night.  Oh !  how 
I  wish  I  had  not  slept  at  all — ^the  waking 
to  a  new  certainty  of  consciousness  was 
frightful ;  and  I  had  an  extraordinary  and 
tormenting  dream.  O  sir !  dreaming  is 
a  curious,  a  wonderful  faculty  of  the 
brain.  Have  you  ever  been  perplexed, 
during  sleep,  by  one  constant,  unaccount- 
able, irreconcilable  idea — a  confused,  yet 
distinct  idea — the  certainty  of  an  impoS" 
sible  fact — at  one  and  the  same  moment 
knowing  it  to  be  impossible^  yet  believing 
it  to  be  true — distinct,  thougn  confused-— 
plain,  but  incomprehensible?  'TIS  diffi- 
cult clearly  to  explain  what  I  mean;  bnt, 
I  dare  say,  you  mav  have  experienced 
some  such  thing,  particularly  if  your  mind 
has  dwelt  long  upon  any  painful  subject. 
Such  I  experienced  last  night  to  a  very 
painful  degree.  I  dreamed  that  I  waa  in 
a  foreign  land  —  pardon  me,  sir,  for  all 
this,  I  must  talk,  for  thought  haa  nearly 
set  me  mad.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  that  a  horde  of  savagea, 
naked  and  armed  with  kmveSi  were  pur- 
suing me  to  take  my  life.  There  was  <me 
more  ferocious  than  his  fellows — a  fiend- 
ish-looking man — and  tbismaniltlioiif^hK 
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was  James  Murphy,  although  it  was  not 
from  his  appearance,  with  which  I  was 
well  acquainted,  that  I  recognized  him, 
for  he  was  tall  and  swarthy,  naked  :and 
tattooed  like  the  others  ;  but  I  was  quite 
sure  it  was  James  Murphy.  Instead  of  a 
knife,  however,  he  had  a  rope,  which  he 
swung  round  him,  as  he  ran  and  cried — 

"  '  Keep  back,  keep  back — let  me  have 
him — 'twas  my  mother  he  murdered — he's 
mine.  Keep  back,  I  say,  with  your  knives. 
The  rope,  the  rope — ^he's  mine — I'll  have 
him.  Now,  now  —  ah  I  I  missed  him. 
Come  on,  come  on — the  widow  Murphy 
shall  have  blood  for  blood.' 

"And  they  still  pursued.  Soon  my 
strength  became  exhausted,  and  they 
every  moment  gained  upon  me.  I  felt 
that  I  must  be  overtaken  and  strangled — 
perhaps  cut  up  and  eaten  by  those  sav- 
ages. Soon  the  moment  of  my  doom 
arrived.  Murphy  overtook  and  seized 
the  rest  came  speedily  up,  and,  clash- 


me 


ing  and  brandishing  their  knives  over  and 
around  me,  seemed  eager  to  begin  their 
feast.  At  this  moment  a  man  rushed  into 
the  midst,  and  striking  down  Murphy's 
arm,  who  had  just  raised  it  to  force  the 
rope  about  my  neck,  called  out : 

"  '  Murphy,  touch  not  that  man — ^that's 
Tom  Courtney  ;  I  charge  you  touch  him 
not — lay  not  your  fingei*s  on  him — 'twas 
7  that  did  it.» 

"As  if  by  magic,  the  horde  of  savages 
disappeared,  and,  except  my  deliverer, 
the  whole  scene  vanished.  I  turned  to  look 
upon  him — to  thank  him — ^then  rose  the 
impossible  fact — ^the  confused,  distinct, 
plain,  perplexing  idea.  I  knew  that  it 
was  impossible,  yet  I  saw  that  it  was  true. 
Gracious  God,  sir,  I  gazed  upon  myself — 
a  second,  separate  self.  'Twas  as  if  I  stood 
out  of  myself,  and  looked  upon  myself 
standing  near — as*  if  I  was  myself  and 
some  other  person  at  the  same  time.  I 
heard  myselt  say  that  *  It  was  I  who  did 
it ;'  and  yet  I  thought  that  I  was  saved, 
and  my  innocence  made  clear.  I  could 
not  understand  it — I  awoke  in  a  profuse 
perspiration — my  heart  was  on  fire ;  and 
ever  since  I  have  been  haunted  with  the 
frightful  idea  of  hope — frightful  I  call  it, 
for  alas !  it  mu^t  be  forever  extinguished 
with  to-morrow's  sun.  Another  matter, 
sir,  has  served  to  perplex  me  perhaps 
even  more  than  that  curious  dream.  I 
thought — ah!  it  n^ust  have  been  but 
thought — ^but  about  two  hours  ago,  that 
little  window  above  my  head  was  open  as 


it  is  now ;  and  I  fancied — I'm  sure  it  must 
have  been  but  fancy — ^but  I  did  think  I 
heard  some  one  in  the  yard  say : 

" '  If  that  be  true,  it  saves  Tom  Court- 
ney.' 

"I'm  almost  sure  I  heard  the  words, 
or  some  of  them ;  but,  surely,  if  there 
were  any  gi-ounds  for  hope,  you  at  least, 
sir,  would  not  have  left  me  so  long  a  prey 
to  despair." 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  leaned 
upon  the  edge  of  the  table  which  was 
near  the  bed  where  he  sat. 

I  had  let  him  run  on  all  this  time,  think- 
ing it  best  to  do  so  ;  indeed,  I  knew  not 
how  I  could  have  stopped  or  interrupted 
him,  such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
spoke,  without  being  too  sudden  and  ab- 
rupt in  my  communication.  I  now  sat 
down  beside  him  on  the  bed,  and  took  his 
hand  ;  'twas  red  hot ;  and  I  said  : 

"  Tom,  my  good  friend,  I  could  wish  to 
see  you  calmer  and  more  composed ;  more 
totally  thrown  upon  the  Lord  for  help  and 
comfort." 

He  interrupted  me  with: 

"  O  sir  I  the  bitterest  pang  within  my 
heart  is  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  seek 
help  and  comfort  as  I  ought ;  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  submit  myself  blindly, 
entirely  to  His  will,  without  questioning 
it.  But  I  sometimes — ah!  too  often  I 
want  to  know  his  reasons  for  this  sore 
affliction — unmerited,  indeed,  sir,  unmerit- 
ed, so  far  as  regards  the  crime  which  has 
been  put  upon  me.  I  know  it  is  as  a 
child  I  should  submit ;  but  I  inquire  his 
reasons  ;  I  ask  what  I  have  done  ;  I  argue 
with  him,  and  at  times  I  fear  I  openly 
rebel ;  yet  with  all  this  there  has  been  a 
constant  prayer  that  it  might  be  other- 
wise with  me ;  and  my  state  of  mind  for 
the  last  hour — oh  !  how  precious,  how  in- 
valuable is  an  hour  to  me — has  been  recon- 
ciled, and,  I  trust,  submissive.  I  had  in- 
tended, sir,  had  the  Lord  permitted,  to 
have  endeavored  to  serve  him  in  a  foreign 
land,  for  which  choice  there  were  many 
reasons.  Having  seen  a  bright  light,  I 
felt  fired  with  zeal  to  wander  amongst 
distant  and  unknown  regions  to  impart  it 
to  others ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  connection 
of  naked  savages  with  my  sleeping^ 
thoughts ;  but  there  was  too  much  of  I 
wUl  in  my  plans,  and  the  Lord  has,  indeed, 
shown  me  that  ^  man  proposeth,  but  that 
God  disposeth.'  His  will  be  done ;  with 
his  help,  nothing  shall  ag^in  disturb  my 
soul.    God  is  good ;  his  will  be  done." 
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"lie  is,  indeed,  good,  Tom,"  said  I, 
pressing  his  hand,  which  still  almost  set 
mine  on  fire.  "  He  is  very  good,  and  can 
save  those  who  trust  in  him  ;  he  can 
save  to  the  uttermost." 

"  I  do  trust  him  with  mv  whole  heart 
and  soul ;  I  am  content.  Here  I  am,  O 
Lord ! — thine — thine  ;  do  with  me  as  thou 
wilt."  And  he  hid  his  face  again  in  his 
hands.  "O  sir!"  he  added,  almost  im- 
mediately starting  up,  and  turning  his  full 
gaze  upon  me ;  **  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  is  dark,  very  dark  ;  and  to  enter 
it  while  the  sun  is  shining  over  me,  and 
birds  singing  round  me,  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  blooming  flowers  fresh  upon  the 
breath  of  spring,  and  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  health,  full  of  young  and  ardent  hopes ; 
all  this  might,  perchance,  be  borne,  had 
sickness,  or  even  accident,  brought  down 
an  unsullied  name  to  an  untimely  grave  ; 
but  oh  I  thus  to  be  cut  off  by  a  cruel  and 
disgraceful  death,  with  the  stain  of  mur- 
der £ilsely  stamped  upon  my  name  and 
race ;  O  sir !  it  is  a  dark,  a  dreadful,  a 
mysterious  dispensation." 

"God  is  powerful  as  well  as  good," 
said  I ;  "his  arm  is  not  shortened  that  he 
can  not  save ;  trust  in  him  even  still, 
Tom,"  and  I  pressed  his  hand  fervently. 

He  turned  a  piercing  glance  upon  me. 

"  Take  care,  sir,  oh  I  take  care  what  you 
say :  I  told  you  I  was  content ;  strike  not 
the  spark  of  hope  again,  or  I  shall  die  mad, 
and  perhaps  be  lost." 

"  Recollect,  Tom,  that  the  knife  was 
actually  raised  in  Abraham's  hand  to  slay 
his  son,  before  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  inter- 
fere to  save  him.  He  can  save  you  even 
still,  Tom,  if  it  be  his  w^ill  to  do  so." 

"  If,  if,"  he  repeated,  convulsively,  while 
the  burning  tears  ran  down  his  wrists 
into  his  coat-sleeves.  "  If:  ah  !  sir,  you 
could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  speak  thus,  if 
there  be  no  hope." 

"  Tom,"  I  continued,  as  he  still  kept  his 
face  hid  in  his  hands ;  "  do  you  remember 
over  to  have  given  a  purse  to  Catherine 
jVIurphy — ^the  one  I  suppose,  which  she 
swore  to  in  her  evidence  ?" 

He  raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  me. 
There  was  a  wildness  in  his  eye,  and  a 
twitching  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth 
that  almost  frightened  me,  and  I  even 
still  feared  the  effects  of  the  communica- 
tion that  was  rising  on  my  tongue." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  more  calmly  than  I 
expected;  "some  years  ago.  Why  do 
you  ask  ?" 


**  "Would  you  know  it  again,  Tom,  if  yoa 
saw  it  now  ?" 

"  Surely,  any  where  in  the  world ;  Hwas 
a  leather  purse,  lined  with  silk,  and  letters 
marked  upon  the  lining.  But  why  do 
you  talk  of  such  things  now  ?  I  should 
think  of  other  matters.    I  expect  the  Rev. 

Mr.  A every  moment.    Talk  not  of 

them  now,  I  beseech  you." 

"  Is  that  it,  Tom?"  said  I,  throwing  it 
upon  the  table  before  him. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  snatching  it  up,  "  that 
is  the  very  purse.  Where,  where  did 
you  get  it  ?  Catharine  Murphy  swore  it 
was  taken  away  by  the  murderers.  O 
sir!  tell  me,  where  did  you  get  it? 
When?  when? — ^how? — ^speak  quickly." 

"  In  the  pocket,  Tom,  of  as  great  a  vil- 
lain as  ever  lived,"  said  I ;  "  in  the  pocket 
of  the  real  murderer." 

"There!  I  am  saved,"  shouted  Tom, 
springing  to  his  feet,  and  seiang  me  bj 
the  collar  of  the  coat  with  both  his  hands 
and  shaking  me  furiously.  "  I  am  saved ; 
oh !  tell  me  I  am  saved.  My  Grod,  I 
thank  thee.     O  my  mother !" 

"You  are,  Tom,  saved,  beyond  tlie 
possibility  of  doubt ;  not  pardoned,  for 
they  have  nothing  to  pardon,  but  fnOj, 
freely  saved." 

He  stood  for  a  moment  like  one  be- 
wildered, like  a  statue ;  the  bnmins  flndi 
fled  from  his  cheek,  and  become  as  it  was 
wont  to  be  in  Tom  Courtney^s  happier 
hours.  The  water-gates  of  his  heart  were 
broken  up,  and  gushed  forth  in  torrents 
of  sofl,  cool  tears.  He  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  I  left  the 
room. 

A  few  words,  by  way  of  conclusion,  are 
necessary  to  this  story.  It  has  already 
extended  far  beyond  what  I  had  antici- 
pated when  I  commenced  to  take  it  down 
m  the  form  of  a  narrative  from  the  heads 
given  in  my  private  journal ;  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a  &ithful  detail 
of  facts  which  took  place  under  my  own 
knowledge.  All  the  conversation  in  court, 
as  well  as  Tom  Courtney's  address  upon 
conviction,  are  stated  precisely  as  they 
occurred,  and  were  taken  down  by  myself 
at  the  time. 

Tom  Courtney  saw  Hbpkins  before  he 
left  the  iail ;  he  smiled  a  scornful  smile 
as  he  looked  at  him  ;  he  admitted  there 
was  a  strong  likeness  between  them,  but 
he  could  not  be  so  good  a  judge  upon 
that  point  as  others;  he  reminded  ma, 
however,  of  his  dream,  recnrring  to  llift 
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subject  several  times  at  some  length,  and 
declared  at  last  that  he  fully  and  freely 
forgare  the  persons  who  swore  against 
him,  adding :  ^^  that  had  it  been  in  the 
daytime,  he  could  scarcely  have  forgiven 
them.'» 

Sir  William  Smith  it  was  who  tried 
HopkiBS  at  C  ■  r,  and  he  told  me  after- 
wards that  even  between  twins  he  had 
never  seen  so  perfect  a  likeness.  Court- 
ney's mother  also  saw  Hopkins,  and — oh  I 
the  fondness  of  a  mother's  heart — she 
strenuously  denied  that  there  was  the 
anaUest  resemblcmce  between  him  and 
her  "  boy ;"  that  nobody  but  a  common 
fool  could  mistake  them.  This  opinion 
she  maintained  to  the  last,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  she  really  believed  it. 

The  day  fortnight  that  I  told  Tom 
Courtney  he  was  saved,  an  order  for  his 
discharge  having  arrived,  there  was  a 
merry  and  a  happy  party  at  the  jail-gate. 
The  whole  parish  came  in  to  give  poor 
Tom  a  joyous  greeting  and  a  cheerful  es- 
cort to  his  home  once  more.  Cars  of  all 
descriptions,  low-back  and  high-back,  gigs 
and  tax-carts,  arriving  every  moment ; 
such  brushing  of  straps,  and  stitching  of 
harness;  such  rubbing  of  stirrups,  and 
punching  of  holes;  such  smoothing  of 
cushions,  and  greasing  of  wheels,  was 
never  seen  as  had  being  going  on  from 
daylight.  Upwards  of  sixty  men,  mount- 
ed on  their  country  horses,  three  abreast 
in  front ;  then  came  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty cars  and  other  vehicles  of  one  sort  or 
other,  filled  with  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  the  parish.  Next  the  jail-gate  stood 
an  empty  jaunting-car,  the  horse's  head 
covered  with  boughs  of  evergreen,  nod- 
ding in  the  breeze,  with  now  and  than  a 
proud  impatient  toss  of  the  head,  and  a 
iMiwing  of  the  ground  by  the  animal ;  for 
he  was  old  Ned  Courtney's  jaunting-car 
horse — and  a  good  one.  Billy  was  now 
mounting  in  the  driving  scat,  with  whip 
and  reins  in  hand,  ready  for  the  start, 
while  about  two  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children,  on  foot,  filed  along  the  jail- 
wall,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  gate, 
ready  to  follow,  two  abreast,  in  the  rear. 


Presently  a  monster  key  was  heard 
struggling  in  the  lock,  and  with  a  loud 
short  shoot  of  the  bolt,  the  gate  was 
thrown  open,  and  forth  issued  Tom 
Courtney  leaning  on  his  father's  arm, 
while  upon  his  own  leaned  his  mother, 
smiling  and  joyous,  though  rescued,  I 
may  say  at  the  last  moment,  from  a 
broken-hearted  grave.  I  wish  you  could 
have  heard  the  shout  that  rent  the  air  as 
they  appeared ;  I  have  heard  loud  simul- 
taneous shouts  from  assembled  thousands 
— ay,  tens  of  thousands — ^but  so  hearty, 
so  enthusiastic,  so  devoted  a  cheer  I  never 
heard,  and  never  can  again  hear.  Shall  I 
say  it  ?  yes,  nor  do  I  blush  to  own  it,  that 
it  brought  tears  of  sympathy  and  joy — of 
exultation — swelling  up  in  my  eyes.  If 
they  ran  over,  it  is  no  affair  of  yours,  but 
many  there  were  that  wept  outright. 

Tom  Courtney  and  his  mother  mounted 
on  one  side,  while  his  father  and  Philip 
Moran  mounted  on  the  other.  Three 
cheers  more  rent  the  air ;  the  word  "  for- 
ward !"  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  Billy 
Courtney  cracked  his  whip;  old  Larry 
Murrin,  the  piper,  dressed  in  a  spick-and- 
span  new  suit,  struck  up  a  lively. quick 
step  in  advance  of  the  whole  procession, 
which  moved  forward  with  smiling,  happy, 
chatting  faces;  and  in  less  than  two 
hours,  Tom  Courtney,  a  free  and  happy 
man,  sat  at  breakfast  with  a  numerous 
party  of  delighted  friends  in  his  old  home. 

Somewhat  about  two  years  subsequent 
to  the  termination  of  the  above  transac- 
tion, Tom  Courtney  joined  the  Welseyan 
Methodist  Society,  and  soon  after  was  or- 
dained one  of  their  ministers,  and  hastened 
to  fulfill  the  aspiration  of  his  heart — 1 
think  it  was  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  1 
saw  a  letter  from  him  to  a  religious  friend ; 
he  was  well,  and  freely  alluded  to  the  in- 
cidents which  I  have  endeavored  to  de- 
tail. He  thanked  God  for  what  had  oc- 
curred, saying  that  "  he  considered  it  had 
been  the  greatest  of  the  many  mercies 
with  which  he  had  been  favored."  That 
is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  since 
which  period  I  have  altogether  lost  sight 
or  intelligence  of  him. 
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The  readers  of  the  Eclectic,  we  trust, 
will  be  particularly  gratified,  as  are  we, 
with  the  well' engraved  and  beautiful  por- 
trait of  the  world-reoowned  man  of  letters 
which  adorns  our  present  number.  .  We 
beliere  it  is  the  latest  and  best  of  the  por- 
traits of  one  who  has,  during  a  well-spent 
life,  imparted  imperishable  treasures  to  the 
literary  wealth  of  his  country  from  the 
affluence  of  his  own  mind.  Our  verv 
skillful  artist,  Mr.  Sartain,  has  done  admir- 
ably in  the  composition  and  arrangement 
of  the  portrait,  and  finished  it  within  the 
past  few  days.  Quite  recently  we  spent 
an  hour  or  two  with  the  original  of  this 
portrait,  at  his  beautiful  villa,  Sunnysidc, 
which  looks  out  from  the  deep  verdure  of 
embowering  trees  upon  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  noble  Hudson,  and  greatly  wish  we 
could  print  the  feelings  of  veneration  with 
which  we  listened  to  the  silvery  tones  of 
his  voice,  and  admired  the  rich  intellectual 
radiance  of  those  fine  eyes,  which  have 
traversed  such  wide  fields  of  observation 
and  thought,  for  the  mental  gratification 
of  countless  thousands,  of  the  present  and 
coming  ages.  But  we  must  tread  lightly 
in  such  presence,  only  expressing  the  hope 
that  long  years  will  intervene  before  the 
inhabitant  of  that  vigorous  and  venerated 
framework  of  humanity  shall  vacate  its 
tenement. 

We  hope  to  transgress  no  rule  of  cour- 
tesy by  adding  a  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch,  which  we  gather  from  the  English 
CydopcRdia  of  Biography. 

Washington  Irving  was  bom  April  3, 
1783,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  where  his 
&ther,  a  native  of  Scotland,  had  settled  as 
a  merchant.  He  received  a  home  educa- 
tion under  the  superintendence  of  his  el- 
der brothers,  who  were  young  men  of 
considerable  literary  attamments.  For- 
tunately perhaps  for  his  genius,  his  health 
being  too  uncertain  to  permit  of  his  enter- 
ing upon  commercial  pursuits,  he  spent 
much  of  his  youth  in  wandering  about  the 
picturesque  haunts  of  Manhattan  Island, 
where,  among  the  old-fashioned  inhabit- 
ants, he  picked  up  many  of  the  quaint 
traditions  which  he  subsequently  turned 
to  so  much  advantage,  and  early  familiar- 


;  ity  with  which,  no  doubt,  (as  was  the  case 
!  with  Scott,)  imparted  something  of  that 
peculiar  coloring  which  has  distrngpushed 
;  his  imaginative  works.    His  health  con- 
i  tinning  weak,  he  was,  when  about  twenty, 
advised  to  proceed  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
On  this  tour  he  spent  about  three  yearsi, 
visiting  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Rome,  and 
then  passing  by  way  of  France  to  Eng- 
land. 

Before  his  European  trip,  he  had  in 
1802  contributed  some  letters,  signed 
"Jonathan  Oldstyle,^  to  a  newspaper. 
The.  New-  York  Morning  Chronicle^  con- 
ducted by  one  of  his  brothers ;  and  on 
his  return  to  America  he  joined  with  Mr. 
Kirke  Paulding,  a  man  of  congenial  hn- 
mor,  in  writing  "  Salmagundi,^  a  series  of 
papers  which,  by  their  novelty  of  style  and 
freshness  of  matter,  at  once  obtained  great 
popularity.  Tbe  work,  commenced  at  Uie 
•beginning  of  1807,  was,  owing  to  a  diflTer- 
ence  with  the  publisher,  brought  to  a  sad- 
den termination  at  the  close  of  that  year. 
After  *^  Salmagundi  ^  waji  ended,  Irving 
continued  to  write  occasionally  for  the 
magazines  and  newspapers ;  and  in  1809 
appeared  the  inimitable  History  of  Ntw- 
York^  by  Dicdrich  JKhickerbochery  a 
work  which  at  once  raised  its  author  to 
the  first  place  among  his  countrymen  for 
original  humor  and  litera^  skilL  It  is 
said  that,'  like  GuUiver^s  TravelSj  it  at 
first  found  many  readers,  who  regarded  it 
as  a  veritable  though  somewhat  extraor^ 
dinary  history ;  and  some  among  the  so- 
berer citizens,  as  well  as  many  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Dutch  settlers,  were 
with  difficulty  brought  to  forgive  the  au- 
thor for  so  irreverently  handling  a  grave 
historical  theme ;  but  by  the  great  body  of 
the  New-Torkers  the  wit  was  heartily  rel* 
ished,  and  Irving  at  onoe  became,  as  be 
has  ever  since  continued  to  be,  the  moat 
popular  of  native  writers. 

Literature,  however,  was  not  as  yet 
thou^^ht  of  by  Irving  as  a  profession.  AS- 
ter  his  return  from  Europe  he  had  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  <rf 
Judge  HofiTman.  But  the  desultory  halK 
its  he  had  formed  while  strolling  about 
Manhattan,  or  traveling  through  Europe; 
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the  celebrity  he  had  acquired  by  the  Sal- 
magundi papers  and  occasional  magazine 
articles  ;  the  literary  investigations  he  had 
entered  upon  for  his  Knickerbocker  histo- 
ry ;  and  not  least,  perhaps,  the  possession 
of  ample  pecuniary  means,  which  enabled 
him  to  follow  at  pleasure  more  immediate- 
ly interesting  pursuits,  and  seemed  to 
render  unnecessary  any  future  dependence 
on  professional  position,  combined  to  di- 
vert his  attention  from  Coke  and  Black- 
stone  ;  and  though  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  seems  never  to  have  had  any  se- 
rious intention  of  practicing.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  England,  Irving 
volunteered  his  services;  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Tompkins,  the 
Governor  of  New- York ;  created  a  colonel 
and  employed  on  "  special  service."  He 
also  during  this  period  edited  a  magazine. 
Peace  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  military 
and  his  editorial  duties,  and  Colonel  Irving 
laid  down  his  title,  and  once  more  merged 
in  the  firm  of  Irving  Brothers. 

In  1818  he  began  his  famous  Sketch- 
Book,  As  he  wrote  the  successive  papers 
in  England,  they  were  transmitted  to 
New- York,  and  there  published.  Their 
reception  in  New- York  was  enthusiastic, 
and  they  soon  came  to  be  heard  of  in 
England.  The  lAterary  Gazette  printed 
large  portions  of  them  "  with  many  en- 
comiums,'^ and  Irving  heard  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  a  London  publisher  to 
collect  and  reprint  them  all.  He  says  that 
he  "  had  been  deterred  by  the  severity 
with  which  American  productions  had 
been  treated  by  the  British  press,"  from 
himself  preparing  an  English  edition ;  but 
this  report  removed  his  apprehensions,  and 
he  resolved  to  do  so.  In  the  preface 
to  an  edition  of  the  Sketch-Boole  pub- 
lished in  1848,  he  has  given  an  amusing 
account  of  the  difficulty  he  found  in  induc- 
ing a  publisher  to  undertake  the  risk  on 
favorable  terms.  In  his  perplexity,  he 
applied  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  whom 
he  had  some  years  before  experienced  a 
hospitable  welcome  at  Abbotsford.  Scott 
•poke  with  warm  admiration  of  the  speci- 
mens Irving  sent  him,  but  even  he  seems 
to  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  per- 
suade Constable  to  undertake  the  publi- 
cation. 

The  success  of  the  Sketch-Book  was 
beyond  that  of  any  previous  volume  of 
disconnected  essays.  The  book  became  a 
universal  favorite.  Its  genial  wit,  quaint 
grace,  gentle  pathos,  and  quiet  Addisoniao 
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style,  were  generally  appreciated.  The 
story  of  ilip  Van  Winkle  acquired  un- 
bounded popularity;  the  other  legends 
were  hardly  less  admired,  and  the  sketches 
of  English  scenery  and  English  manners 
were  as  much  relished  in  England  as  in 
America.  Irving  became  at  once  famous 
in  both  countries.  The  second  volume 
of  the  Sketch-Book  appeared  in  1820. 
His  next  work,  written  chiefly  in  Paris, 
was  Bracebridge  HaU^  published  in 
1822,  a  work  which  amply  sustained  his 
reputation.  In  1824  appeared  the  Tale$ 
of  a  Traveller^  chiefly  the  result  of  his 
travels  on  the  continent,  but  also,  it  may 
be  noticed,  containing  the  last  of  his 
sketches  descriptive  of  English  life. 

Mr.  Irving  was  still  in  France  when  he 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Everett,  the  United 
States  Minister  at  Madrid,  of  important 
discoveries  having  been  made  in  Madrid 
by  S.  Navarette,  respecting  Columbus; 
and  invited  to  proceed  to  that  city  with  a 
view  to  examining,  and,  if  he  deemed  it 
advisable,  translating  these  documents. 
Irving  accordingly  went  there,  but  he 
soon  became  convinced  that  the  best  ap 
plication  of  these  new  materials,  would  be 
to  use  them  as  the  ground-work  of  a  life 
of  the^reat  admiral.  He  accordingly  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  to  the  task,  and  as 
the  Spanish  archives  were  liberally  opened 
to  him  he  was  enabled  to  emboay  m  his 
work  a  great  deal  of  new  matter.  The 
History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Christopher  Columbus  was  published  in 
1828,  and  was  succeeded  in  1831  by  a  sup- 
plementary work  on  the  Voyages  and 
Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of  Co- 
lumJbus, 

Mr.  Irving's  residence  in  Spain  and  his 
researches  connected  with  its  early  histo- 
ry had  excited  in  him  considerable  inter- 
est in  the  Moorish  conquerors  of  Grana- 
da ;  and  the  result  of  further  studies,  was 
a  kind  of  historical  romance,  entitled  A 
Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Qranada^  by 
JFVay  Antofiio  Agapida^  2  vols.,  1829. 
His  Moorish  studies,  a  residence  of  some 
months  in  the  ancient  palace  of  that  re- 
markable people,  and  rambles  about  the 
old  cities  of  Spain,  led  him  to  write  in  his 
old  manner  a  series  of  sketches  which  he 
published  in  1832,  under  the  title  of  2Vie 
Alhambra, 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  Mr.  Irving  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  London.  Whilst  in  England, 
he  mingled  freely  in  the  best  society,  and 
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was  the  lion  of  at  least  one  season.    He 
received,  in  1830,  one  of  tha  two  gold 
medals  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Literature, 
the  other  being  given  to  Mr.  Hall  am,  and 
the  Universitv  of  Oxford  bestowed  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.     It  was  not  till  1 832, 
"after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years," 
that  he  "  saw  again  the  blue  line  of  his 
native  land."    His  reception  in  New- York, 
as  indeed  in  every  part  of  America  which 
he  subsequently  visited,  was  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  kind.     But  he  did  not  stay 
long  in  his  native  city ;  an  opportunity  of- 
fering, he,  the  same  autumn,  accompanied 
Mr.  Ells  worthy,  the  Indian  commissioner, 
and  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  author  of  Jiambles 
in  North- America^  in  a  journey  to  the 
fiur  west,  and,  as  of  yore,  "  writing  of  what 
was  suggested  by  objects  before  him,"  his 
journey  produced  a  Tour  on  tJie  Prai- 
ries,   This  work  was  not,  however,  pub- 
lished till  1 835.     He  had,  meanwhile,  pur- 
chased   an  estate  by  the    spot   he  nad 
described   as  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  the  fit- 
ting up  after  his  own  fancy  the  old  man- 
sion of  the  Van  Tassels,  which  he  had 
named  Woolfert's  Roost,  had  occupied  no 
small   amount   of  time.    The    Tour  was 
followed  in  the  same  year  by  his  recollec- 
tions of  Ahhotsford  and  Kewstead  Ab- 
bey^  and  by  liis   Legends  of  the    Con- 
quest of  Spain,     To  these,  m  1 836,  suc- 
ceeded  AMorla^   or  HJnterprise    beyond 
the  liocky  Mountains ;   and  in  the  next 
year  the  A  dventures  of  CaptaiTi  Bonne- 
viUe  ;  or^  Scenes  beyond  the  liocky  Moun- 
tains of  the  Far  West.    In  1841,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Court  of  Spain.      The 
appointment  was  a  popular  one  in  Madrid, 
where  his    previous    residence,   and   his 
Life  of  Columbus^  had  gained   him   nu- 
merous friends.     He  remained  there  above 
four  years,  having  only  been  recalled,  at 
his  own  request,  on  Mr.  Polk's  election  to 
the  presidency,  in  184(5. 


On  his  return  to  America,  Mr.  Irving 
retired  to  his  beautiful  residence  on  the 
Hudson,  and  renewed  his  literary  avoca- 
tions;   his  first  employment  being    the 
publication  of  a  carefully  revised  edition 
of  his  complete  works.    But  ho  had  for 
some  years  been  pondering  a  work  on  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Mohammedanism, 
and  it  eventually  took  the  form  of  a  bio- 
graphy of  the  prophet,  with  sketches  of  his 
immediate    successors:    it    appeared    in 
1849-50,  under  the  title  of  Mohammed 
ay  id  his  Successors.    He  also  about  this 
time  published  a  pleasantly  written  bio- 
graphy of  Oliver  Goldsmith.     He  did  not 
agam  appear  before  the  world,  as  an  au- 
thor, till  1855,  when  he  published  a  vol- 
ume of  sketches,  some  of  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  New- York  magazines,  en- 
titled Chronicles  of  WoolferVs  Jioostcmd 
other  Papers^  which  were  marked  by  all 
the  old  polish  and   elegance,  and  very 
much  of  the  humor  and  vigor  which  had 
rendered  the  Sketch-Book  so  general  a 
favorite.   But  his  countrymen  were  watch- 
ing for  a  more  important  work.    It  was 
well  known  that  he  had  been  engaged 
even  before  his  mission  to  S()ain,  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  a  new  biography  of 
the  great  founder  of  American  indepen- 
dence, and  that  it  was  the  task  he  nad 
selected  as  his  crowning  literary  labor. 
It  was  accordingly  looked  forward  to  with 
much  eagerness,  and  the  first  volume  of 
the  Life  of  Washington  (1855)  met  with 
a  warm  welcome.     A  second,  third,  and 
fourth  have  since  appeared,  and  are  to  be 
followed  by  others.     Like   Mr.  Irving's 
other  historical  works,  it  is  marked  by  an 
excellent  style  of  narrative,  while  it  dis- 
plays a  just  appreciation  of  the  moral  and 
mental  character  and  conduct  of  the  hero, 
and  a  warm  sympathy  with  his  grand 
enterprise :  and  above  all,  it  has  the  great 
merit   of  being   a  thoroughly  readable 
book. 
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female,  simple  and  lucid  explanations  of 
that  boundless  and  brilliant  array  of  phe- 
nomena which  light  creates,  and  mani- 
fests, and  develops.  While  it  has  given 
to  astronomy  and  navigation  their  tele- 
scopes and  instruments  of  discovery,  and 
to  the  botanist,  the  naturalist,  and  the 
physiologist,  their  microscopes,  simple, 
compound,  and  polarizing,  it  has  shown 
to  the  student  of  nature  how  the  juices  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  the  integuments 
and  films  of  organic  bodies,  elicit  from  the 
pure  sunbeam  its  prismatic  elements  — 
clothing  fruit  and  flower  with  their  gor- 
geous attire,  bathing  every  aspect  of  na- 
ture in  the  rich  and  varied  hues  of  spring 
and  of  autumn — painting  the  sky  with 
azure  and  the  clouas  with  gold. 

Thus  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
light,  and  armed  with  the  secrets  and 
powers  which  science  has  wrested  from 
the  God  of  Day,  philosophers  of  our  own 
age  have  discovered  in  certain  dark  rays 
of  the  sunbeam,  a  magic  though  invisible 
pencil,  which  can  delineate  instantaneous- 
ly every  form  of  life  and  being,  and  fix  in 
durable  outline  every  expression,  demo- 
niacal or  divine,  which  the  passions  and 
intellects  of  man  can  impress  upon  the 
living  clay.  They  have  imparted  to  the 
cultivators  of  art  their  mighty  secret,  and 
thousands  of  traveling  artists  are  now  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  recording  all 
that  earth,  and  ocean,  and  air  can  display 
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—  all  that  man  has  perpetrated  against 
the  strongholds  of  his  enemies,  and  all 
that  he  has  more  wisely  done  to  improve 
and  embellish  the  home  which  has  been 
given  him. 

A  branch  of  knowledge  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  physical  well-being, 
so  pregnant  with  dbplays  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  beneficence,  and  so  closely 
allied  in  its  aesthotical  aspect  with  every 
interest,  social  and  domestic,  might  have 
been  expected  to  form  a  part  in  our  edu- 
cational courses,  or,  through  the  agencies 
of  cheap  literature  and  popular  exposi- 
tion, to  have  commanded  a  place  in  the 
school  and  in  the  drawing-room,  and  to 
have  gilded,  if  not  to  have  replaced,  the 
frivolities  of  fashionable  life.  Such  expec- 
tations, however,  have  not  been  realized. 
Men  of  science  who  are  much  in  the 
society  of  the  educated  world,  and  es- 
pecially of  those  favored  classes  who  have 
the  finest  opportunities  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, are  struck  with  the  depth  of  ignor- 
ance which  they  encounter;  while  they 
are  surprised  at  the  taste  which  so  gene- 
rally prevails  for  natural  history  pursuits, 
and  at  the  passion  which  is  universally 
exhibited  even  for  higher  scientific  inform- 
ation which  can  be  comprehended  by 
the  judgment  and  appropriated  by  the 
memory.  The  prevailing  iraorance,  there- 
fore, ol  which  we  speak,  is  the  offspring 
of  an  imperfect  system  of  education,  which 
has  already  given  birth  to  great  social 
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evils — to  financial  laws  unjust  to  indivi- 
duals, and  ruinous  to  the  physical  and 
moral  health  of  the  community.  If  the 
public  be  ignorant  of  science,  and  its  ap- 
plications, in  their  more  fascinating  and 
mtelligible  phases  ;  if  our  clergy,  in  their 
weekly  homilies,  never  throw  a  sunbeam 
of  secular  truth  among  their  people ;  if 
legislators  hardly  surpass  their  constitu- 
ents in  these  essential  branches  of  know- 
ledge, how  can  the  great  interests  of  civil- 
ization be  maintained  and  advanced  ?  how 
are  scientific  men  to  gain  their  place  in 
the  social  scale  ?  and  now  are  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  a  great  nation,  depending 
so  essentially  on  the  encouragement  of  art 
and  science,  to  be  protected  and  extend- 
ed ?  How  is  England  to  fare,  if  she  shall 
continue  the  only  civilized  nation  which, 
amid  the  perpetual  struggles  of  political 
faction,  never  devotes  an  hour  of  its  legis- 
lative life  to  the  consideration  of  its  edu- 
cational establishments  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  its  scientific  institutions  ? 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  these 
facts,  and  in  the  hope  that  some  remedy 
may  be  found  for  such  a  state  of  things, 
we  have  drawn  up  the  following  article, 
in  order  to  show  how  much  useful,  and 
popular,  and  pleasing  information  may  be 
learned  from  a  popular  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  single  ele- 
ment of  light,  in  its  sanatory,  its  scientific, 
and  its  artistic  or  a3sthetical  relations. 
Should  our  more  intelligent  readers  rise 
from  its  perusal  with  information  which 
they  had  not  anticipated,  and  which  they 
had  previously  regarded  as  beyond  their 
depth,  our  labor  in  preparing  it  will  be 
amply  rewarded,  and  we  shall  hope  to 
meet  them  again  in  other  surveys  of  the 
more  popular  branches  of  science. 

I.  In  attempting  to  expound  the  influ- 
ence of  light  as  a  sanatory  agents  we 
enter  upon  a  subject  which,  in  so  far  as 
we  know,  is  entirely  new,  and  upon  which 
little  information  is  to  be  obtained  ;  but, 
admitting  the  existence  of  the  influence 
itself,  as  partially  established  by  observa- 
tion and  analogy,  and  admitting  too  the 
vast  importance  of  the  subject  m  its  per- 
sonal and  social  aspects,  we  venture  to 
say  that  science  furnishes  us  with  princi- 
ples and  methods  by  which  the  blessings 
of  light  may  be  diffused  in  localities  where 
a  cheering  sunbeam  has  never  reached, 
and  where  all  the  poisons  and  malaria 
of  darkness  have  been  undermining  the 


soundest  constitutions,  and  carrying  thou- 
sands of  our  race  prematurely  to  the 
grave. 

The  influence  of  light  upon  vegetable 
life  has  been  long  and  successfully  studied 
by  the  botanist  and  the  chemist.  The 
researches  of  Pnestley,  Tngenhousz,  Senne- 
bier,  and  Decandolle,  and  the  more  recent 
ones  of  Carradori,  Payen,  and  Ma^aire, 
have  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  exert  the  most  marked 
influence  on  the  respiration,  the  absorp- 
tion, and  the  exhalation  of  plants,  and, 
consequently,  on  their  general  and  local 
nutrition.  Dr.  Priestley  tells  us:  "It  is 
well  known  that  wtthoiU  light  no  plant 
can  thrive  ;  and  if  it  do  grow  at  all  in  the 
dark,  it  is  always  white^  and  is  in  all  other 
respects  in  a  sick  and  weakly  state."  He 
is  of  opinion  that  healthy  plants  are  in  a 
state  similar  to  sleep  in  the  absence  of 
light,  and  that  they  resume  their  proper 
functions  when  placed  under  the  influence 
of  light  and  the  direct  action  of  the  solar 
rays. 

In  the  year  1836,  M.  Daubeny  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Society  a  series  of 
interesting  experiments  on  the  action  of 
light  upon  plants,  when  the  luminous,  cal- 
orific, or  chemical  rays  were  made  pre- 
ponderant by  transmission  through  the 
following  colored  glasses  or  fluids. 

Light,  neat    ^^^*' 

TraiispareDt  Glass,  ....  7  7  7 

Orango  do.       ....  6  6  4 

Red  do 4  5  6 

Bluo  do 4  3  6 

Puri)le  do 3  4  6 

Green  do 5  2  3 

Solution  of   Ammonia,   Sul- 
phate of  Copper,  ....  2  1  5 
PortWino, 1  3  0 

The  general  result  of  these  experiments 
is  thus  given  by  their  author :  "  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  I  am  inclined  to  infer,  from 
the  general  tenor  of  the  experiments  I 
have  hitherto  made,  that  both  the  exhala- 
tion and  the  absorption  of  moisture  by 
plants,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  light,  are  efiected  in  the  great- 
est degree  bv  the  most  luminous  rays^ 
and  that  all  the  functions  of  the  vegetable 
economy  which  are  owing  to  the  presence 
of  this  agent,  follow,  in  that  respect,  the 
same  law."* 

This  curious  subject  has  been  recently 
studied  in  a  more  general  aspect  by  Mr. 


•  Fha  Trans.  1836,  p.  162-3. 
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Robert  Hunt,  who  has  published  his  re- 
sults in  the  reports  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  1847.  Not  content  with  ascer- 
taining, as  his  predecessors  had  done,  the 
action  of  the  sun's  white  and  undecom- 
posed  light  upon  the  germination  and 
growth  of  plants,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  discovery  of  the  chemical  or  invisible 
rays  of  light,  and  sought  to  determine  the 
peculiar  influence  of  these  rays  and  of  the 
various  colors  of  solar  light  upon  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds,  the  growth  of  the  wood, 
and  the  other  functions  of  plants. 

In  order  to  explain  the  results  which 
he  obtained,  we  must  initiate  the  reader 
into  the  constitution  of  the  white  light 
which  issues  from  the  sun.  If  we  admit 
a  cylindrical  beam  of  the  sun's  light 
through  a  small  circular  aperture  into  a 
dark  room,  it  will  form  a  round  white 
spot  when  received  on  j)aper.  Now  this 
white  beam  consists  of  three  visible  color- 
ed beams,  which,  when  mixed  or  falling 
on  the  same  spot,  make  white,  and  of  two 
ifwisible  beams,  one  of  which  produces 
heat,  and  the  other  a  chemical  influence 
called  actinism,  which  produces  chemical 
changes,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  embodied  in  photographic  pictures. 
The  whole  sunbeam,  therefore,  contains 
Iwniyious  or  color-making  rays,  heating 
rays,  and  cliemiecd  rays. 

When  white  light,  therefore,  acts  upon 
plants,  we  require  to  know  which  of  these 
rays  produce  any  of  the  remarkable 
changes  that  take  place ;  and  as  it  is  not 
easy  to  insulate  the  different  rays  and 
make  ihera  act  separately,  the  inquiry  is 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  By 
using  colored  ghisses,  and  colored  fluids, 
which  absorb  certain  rays  of  white  light 
and  allow  others  to  pass,  Mr.  Hunt  made 
arrangements  by  which  he  could  submit 
plants  to  an  excess  of  red^  yelloiry  or  blue 
rays,  or  to  an  excess  of  the  heating  rays, 
or  of  the  chemical  or  actinic  ones.  In 
this  way,  he  was  not  able  to  study  the 
pure  influence  of  any  of  those  rays  in  a 
state  of  perfect  insulation,  but  merely  the 
influence  o£  &  preponderance  of  one  set  of 
rays  over  others,  which  is  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate to  a  certain  extent  their  decided 
action.  This  will  be  better  understood 
from  a  few  results  obtained  with  differ- 
ently colored  media. 


White  light  contains  .    .    . 

Solution  of  Bichromate  of 

Potash, 


100      100      100 


87        92 


27 


Light.    H«t.    ^rJJI^* 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Chro- 
mium,    SA  92  7 

Series  of  Blue  Glasses,    .    .  40  72  90 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper,  60  64  93 

Solution  of  Ammoniate  of 

Copper, 23  48  94 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  action  of  the 
chemical  rays  will  be  obtained  from  the 
three  last  of  these  colored  media,  and  the 
action  of  the  luminous  and  heating  rays 
from  the  two  flrst,  where  the  chemical 
rays  are  comparatively  feeble.  In  this 
way  Mr.  Hunt  obtained  the  following  in- 
teresting results : 

1.  Light  prevents  the  genmnation  of 
seeds. 

2.  The  germination  of  seeds  is  more 
rapid  under  the  influence  of  the  chemical 
rays,  separated  from  the  luminous  ones, 
than  it  is  under  the  combined  influence  of 
all  the  rays,  or  in  the  dark.* 

3.  Light  acts  in  effecting  the  decom- 
position of  carbonic  acid  by  the  growing 
plant. 

4.  The  chemical  rays  and  light  (or  all 
the  rays  of  the  spectrum  visible  to  a  per- 
fect eye)  are  essential  to  the  formation  of 
the  coloring  matter  of  leaves. 

5.  Light  and  the  chemical  rays,  inde- 
pendent of  the  rays  of  heat,  prevent  the 
development  of  the  reproductive  organs 
of  plants. 

6.  The  radiations  of  heat,  correspond- 
ing with  the  extreme  red  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  facilitate  the  flowering  of  plants, 
and  the  perfecting  of  their  reproductive 
principles. 

In  spring,  Mr.  Hunt  found  that  the 
chemical  rays  were  the  most  active,  and 
in  very  considerable  excess,  as  compared 
with  those  of  light  and  heat.  As  the 
swnmer  advanced,  the  light  and  heat  in- 
creased in  a  very  great  degree  relatively 
to  the  chemical  rays ;  and  m  autumn^  the 
light  and  the  chemical  rays  both  diminish 
relatively  to  the  rays  of  heat,  which  are 
by  far  the  most  extensive. 

"  In  the  spring,"  says  Mr.  Hunt, "  when 
seeds  germmate  and  younff  vegetation 
awakes  from  the  repose  of  winter,  we  find 
an  excess  of  that  principle  which  imparts 
the  required  stimulus;  in  the  sonuner, 
this  exciting  agent  is  counterbalanced  1^ 

*  This  important  result  has  been  conBrmedby  the 
observations,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  Messrs.  Iawboh 
and  Sons  of  Edinburgh.  See  Hunt's  Piory  ef  SoL- 
enee,  Sd  Edition,  appendix,  and  JSefwrdlev  m  14J^ 
p.  376, 
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another  possessing  different  powers,  npon 
the  exercise  of  which  the  structural  form- 
ation of  the  plant  depends ;  and  in  the 
autumnal  season  these  are  checked  by  a 
mysterious  agency  which  we  can  scarcely 
recognize  as  heat,  although  connected 
with  calorific  manifestations,  upon  which 
appears  to  depend  the  development  of  the 
flower  and  the  perfection  of  the  seed." 

The  very  curious  fact  of  plants  hefiding 
towards  the  lights  as  if  to  catch  its  influ- 
ence, must  have  been  frequently  observed. 
Mr.  Hunt  found  that  "  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  plants,  in  a  very  decided 
manner,  bent  towards  the  light ;"  and, 
what  is  exceedingly  interesting,  when  the 
light  employed  was  red,  from  passing 
through  red  fluid  media,  the  plants  as  de- 
cidedly bent  from  it.  The  property  of 
bending  towards  the  light  is  strikingly 
exhibited  by  the  potato ;  and  it  has  been 
fopnd  that  the  yellow  or  most  luminous 
rays  are  most  efficacious  in  producing  this 
movement,  while  the  red  rays,  as  before, 
produce  a  repulsive  effect. 

J£  light,  then,  is  so  essential  to  the  life 
of  plants,  that  they  will  even  exert  a 
limited  power  of  locomotion  in  order  to 
reach  it,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  may  be  necessary,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  for  the  development  and  growth 
of  animals.  When  we  look  at  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  inferior  animals,  we 
hardly  observe  any  relations  with  light 
excepting  those  of  vision ;  but,  under  the 
conviction  that  light  does  influence  animal 
life,  various  naturalists  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  subject.  In  his  chapter 
"  on  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  body,"  Dr.  W.  P.  Edwards 
has  given  us  some  important  information 
on  the  effect  of  light  m  the  development 
of  animals,  or  in  those  changes  or  form 
which  they  undergo  in  the  mterval  be- 
tween conception  and  fecundation,  and 
adult  age — a  process  which,  previously  to 
birth,  is  generally  carried  on  in  the  dark. 
"  There  are,  however,  animals,"  says  Dr. 
Edwards,  "  whose  impregnated  eggs  are 
hatched,  notwithstanding  their  exposure 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Of  this  number 
are  the  Batrachians,  (frogs.)  I  wished  to 
determine  what  influence  lisht,  independ- 
ently of  heat,  might  exercise  upon  this 
kind  of  development."  With  this  view, 
he  placed  some  frog's  spawn  in  water,  in 
a  vessel  rendered  impervious  to  light,  and 
some  in  another  vessel  which  was  trans- 
parent.   They  were  exposed  to  the  same 


temperature,  but  the  rays  of  the  sun 
were  admitted  to  the  transparent  vessel. 
All  the  eggs  exposed  to  light  were  develops 
ed  in  succession,  but  no7ie  of  those  in  the 
dark  did  loeU, 

As  almost  all  animals  are  more  or  less 
exposed  to  light  after  birth.  Dr.  Edwards 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  deter- 
mine the  peculiar  effect  of  light  upon  the 
development  of  the  body.  As  all  animals, 
in  growing,  gradually  change  their  form 
and  proportions,  and  make  it  difficult  to 
observe  slight  shades  of  modification,  he 
chose  for  his  experiments  species  among 
the  vertebrata  whose  development  pre- 
sents precise  and  palpable  differences. 
These  conditions  are  combined  in  the 
highest  degree  in  the  frog.  In  its  first 
period  it  has  the  form  and  even  the  mode 
of  life  of  a  fish,  with  a  tail  and  gills,  and 
without  limbs.  In  its  second  period  it  is 
completely  metamorphosed  into  a  reptile, 
having  acquired  four  limbs,  and  lost  its 
tall  and  gills  and  all  resemblance  to  a  fish. 
Dr.  Edwards  employed  the  tadpoles  of 
the  H  na  obstetricians,  and  he  found 
that  all  those  which  enjoyed  the  presence 
of  the  light  underwent  the  change  of 
form  appertaining  to  the  adult.  "We 
see,  then,"  says  Dr.  Edwards,  "  that  the 
action  of  light  tends  to  develop  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body  in  that  just  propor* 
tion  which  characterizes  the  type  of  the 
species.  This  type  is  well  characterised 
only  in  the  adult.  The  deviations  from 
it  are  the  more  strongly  marked  the 
nearer  the  animal  is  to  the  period  of  its 
birth.  If,  therefore,  there  were  any 
species  existing  in  circumstances  unfavor- 
aole  to  their  further  development,  they 
might  possibly  long  subsist  under  a  tvpd 
very  different  from  that  which  nature  bad 
designed  for  them.  The  Proteus  angui- 
formis  appears  to  be  of  this  number.  The 
facts  above  mentioned  tend  to  confirm 
this  opinion.  The  Proteus  anguiformis 
lives  in  the  subterraneous  waters  of  Car- 
niola,  where  the  absence  of  light  unites 
with  the  low  temperature  of  those  lakes 
in  preventing  the  development  of  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  adult" 

The  experiments  of  M.  Morren  on  the 
animalcules  generated  in  stagnant  waters, 
and  those  of  M.  Moleschott  on  the  respir- 
ation of  frogs  as  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  they  exhale, 
confirm  the  general  results  obtained  bj 
Dr.  Edwards;  but  the  most  important 
researches  on  the  subject  have  just  been 
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published  by  M.  Beclard,  in  the  Note 
which  appears  among  the  works  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  During  the  last  four 
years,  he  has  been  occupied  with  a  series 
of  experiments  on  the  influence  of  the 
tohite  and  colored  liglit  of  the  spectrum, 
on  the  principal  functions  of  nutrition ; 
and,  in  the  Note  referred  to,  he  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  a 
concise  form,  some  of  the  more  important 
results  which  he  has  obtained. 

Having  placed  the  eggs  of  the  fly 
(Musca  caniaria)  in  six  bell  glasses,  violet, 
hhie^  red,  yellow,  transparent,  and  green, 
he  found,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days, 
that  the  worms  were  most  developed  in 
the  violet  and  blue  glasses,  and  least  in 
the  green;  the  influence  of  the  other 
colors  diminishing  in  the  order  we  have 
named  them  from  violet  to  green.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  the  worms  develop- 
ed were  as  three  to  one  both  with  respect 
to  bulk  and  length. 

In  studying  the  influence  of  the  difier- 
ently  colored  rays  upon  frogs,  which  have 
an  energetic  cutaneous  respiration  equal, 
and  often  superior  to  their  pulmonary  re- 
spiration, M.  Beclard  found  that  the  same 
weight  of  frogs  produced  more  than 
twice  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  under 
the  green  than  under  the  red  glass.  When 
the  same  frogs  Avere  skinned,  the  opposite 
result  was  obtained.  The  carbonic  acid  | 
was  then  greater  in  the  red  than  in  the 
green  rays. 

In  a  number  of  experiments  on  the 
cutaneous  exhalations  of  the  vapor  of 
water  from  frogs,  the  quantity  was  one 
half  less  in  darkness  than  in  ichite  or  violet 
light,  in  which  the  exhalation  w^as  the 
same.* 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  influence 
of  light  upon  the  human  frame,  physical 
and  mental,  in  health  and  disease,  in  deve- 
loping the  perfect  form  of  the  adult,  and  : 
in  preserving  it  from  premature  decay. 
We  regret  to  find  that  our  knowledge  on 


*  "  Professor  E.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Coucli  have  both 
remarked  lliat  llio  veji^ctablea  and  animals  near  the 
surface  of  tlio  sea  are  brilliantly  colored,  but  that  j 
they  gradtially  lose  the  brightness  of  their  hue  as 
they  descend,  until  the  animals  of  the  lowest  zone 
are  found  to  be  nearly  colorless.  .  .  .  Organi- 
Riition  and  lifo  exist  only  at  the  surface  of  our 
planet,  and  under  the  influence  of  light.  Those 
depths  of  the  ocean  ^t  which  an  everlasting  dark- 
ness prevails  are  the  region  of  silence  and  eternal 
death." — Hunt's  ResearcheSf  etc.f  Appendix  No.  vii. 
p.  3sG. 


these  points  is  so  extremely  limited,  and 
we  are  surprised  that  physicians  and  phy- 
siologists should  not  have  availed  them- 
selves of  their  numerous  opportunities,  in 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  mad-houses,  of 
studying  so  important  a  subject.  We  must 
grope  our  w^ay,  therefore,  among  general 
speculations  and  insulated  facts,  in  the 
hope  of  arriving  at  some  positive  results ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  light  over  the  phenomena  of 
life,  will  not  be  found  limited  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom  and  the  lower  races  of  me 
animal  world. 

Man,  in  his  most  perfect  type,  is  doubt- 
less to  be  found  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  globe,  where  the  solar  influences 
of  light,  heat,  and  chemical  rays  are  so 
nicely  balanced.  Under  the  scorching  beat 
of  the  tropics,  man  can  not  call  into  exer- 
cise his  highest  powers.  The  calorific 
rays  are  all-powerful  there,  and  lassitude 
of  body  and  immaturity  of  mind  are  its 
necessary  results ;  while  in  the  darkness 
of  the  Polar  regions  the  distinctive 
characters  of  our  species  almost  disappear, 
in  the  absence  of  those  solar  influences 
which  are  so  powerful  in  the  organic 
world. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  obliged 
to  seek  for  health  in  a  southern  climate, 
that  an  ample  share  of  light  is  considered 
necessary  for  its  recovery.  In  all  the 
hotels  and  lodging-houses  in  France  and 
Italy  the  apartments  with  a  south  expos- 
ure are  earnestly  sought  for,  and  the 
patient,  under  the  advice  of  his  physician, 
strives  to  ^x  himself  in  these  genial  local- 
ities. The  salutary  eflcct,  however,  thus 
ascribed  to  light,  might  arise  from  the 
greater  warmth  which  accompanies  the 
solar  rays;  but  this  can  hai*dly  be  the 
case  in  mild  climates,  or  indeed  in  any 
climate  where  a  fixed  artificial  tempera- 
ment can  be  easily  maintained.  Some- 
thing, too,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the 
cheering  eflect  of  light  upon  an  invalid ; 
but  this  effect  is  not  excluded  from  apart- 
ments so  situated,  that  out  of  a  western 
or  a  northern  window  we  may  see  the 
finest  scenery  illuminated  by  the  full  blaze 
of  a  meridian  sun. 

While  our  distinguished  countryman. 
Sir  James  Wylie,  late  physician  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  resiaed  in  St.  Petem- 
burg,  he  studied  the  eflect  of  light  as  a 
curative  agent.  In  the  hospitak  of  that 
city  there  were  apartments  entirely  vritk- 
out  light ;  and  upon  comparing  the  aiaai* 
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ber  of  patients  who  left  these  apartments 
cored,  he  found  that  they  were  only  one 
fourth  the  number  of  those  who  went  out 
cured  from  properly  lighted  rooms.  In 
this  case  the  curative  agency  could  not 
reasonably  be  ascribed  either  to  the  supe- 
rior warmth  or  ventilation  of  the  well- 
lighted  apartments,  because  in  all  such 
hospitals  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  is  a 
special  object  of  attention,  and  the  heat- 
ing of  wards  without  windows  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish. 

But  though  the  records  of  our  great 
hospitals  may  not  assist  us  in  our  present 
inquiry,  yet  facts,  sufficiently  authentic 
and  instructive,  may  be  gathered  from  va- 
rious quarters.  In  the  years  of  cholera, 
when  this  frightful  disease  nearly  decimat- 
ed the  population  of  some  of  the  principal 
cities  in  the  world,  it  was  invariably  found 
that  the  deaths  were  more  numerous  in 
naiTow  streets  and  northern  exposures, 
where  the  salutary  beams  of  light  and  ac- 
tinism had  seldom  shed  their  beneficial  in- 
fluences. The  resistless  epidemic  found 
an  easy  prey  among  a  people  whose  phy- 
sical organization  had  not  been  matured 
under  those  benign  influences  of  solar  ra- 
diation which  shed  health  and  happiness 
over  our  fertile  plains,  our  open  valleys, 
and  those  mountam  sides  and  elevated  pla- 
teaus where  man  is  permitted  to  breathe 
in  the  brighter  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Had  we  the  means  of  investigating  the' 
history  of  dungeon  life — of  those  noble 
martyrs  whom  ecclesiastical  and  political 
tyranny  have  immured  in  darkness — or  of 
those  wicked  men  whom  law  and  justice 
have  rendered  it  indispensable  to  separate 
from  their  species,  we  should  find  many 
examples  of  the  terrible  eflects  which  have 
been  engendered  by  the  exclusion  of  all 
those  influences  which  we  have  shown  to 
be  necessary  for  the  nutrition  and  devel- 
opment, not  only  of  plants,  but  of  many 
of  the  lower  animals. 

Dr.  Edwards,  whose  experiments  on  an- 
imals we  have  already  referred  to,  applies 
to  man  the  principles  which  he  deauced 
from  them ;  and  he  maintains  even,  that 
in  ^^  climates  in  which  nudity  is  not  incom- 
patible with  health,  the  exposure  of  the 
tohole  surface  of  the  body  to  light  will  be 
very  favorable  to  the  regular  conforma- 
tion of  the  bodyJ*^  In  support  of  this  opin- 
ion, he  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  from 
Baron  Humboldt^s  Voyage  to  the  EqtiOr 
toricU  Regions  of  the  Olobe^  in  which  he 
is  speaking  of  the  people  called  Chaymas : 


'*  Both  men  and  womcn,^'  be  says,  ^*  are 
very  muscular ;  their  forms  are  fleshy  and 
rounded.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  I 
have  not  seen  a  single  individual  udth  a 
natural  deformity,  I  can  say  the  same  of 
many  thousands  of  Caribs,  Muyscaa,  and 
Mexican  Peruvian  Indians,  whom  we  have 
observed  during  five  years.  Deformities 
and  deviations  are  exceedingly  rare  in 
certain  races  of  men,  especially  those  who 
have  the  skin  strongly  colored." 

If  light  thus  develops  in  certain  races 
the  perfect  t^pe  of  the  adult  who  has 
grown  under  its  influence,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, *^  That  the  want  of  sufficient  light 
must  constitute  one  of  the  external  causes 
which  produce  those  deviations  in  form  in 
children  aflected  with  scrofula ;"  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  has  been  generally  observ- 
ed, that  this  disease  is  most  prevalent  in 
poor  children  living  in  confined  and  dark 
streets. ^^  Following  out  the  same  prin- 
ciple, Dr.  Edwards  ^^  infers  that,  in  cases 
where  these  deformities  do  not  appear  in- 
curable, exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  ope$t, 
air  is  one  of  the  means  tending  to  restore 
a  good  conformation.'*'*  It  is  true,  he 
adds,  ^^  that  the  light  which  &lls  upon  onr 
clothes  acts  only  by  the  heat  which  it  oc- 
casions, but  the  exposed  parts  receive  the 
peculiar  influence  of  the  light.  Among 
these  parts,  we  must  certainly  regard  the 
eyes  as  not  merely  designed  to  enable  us 
to  perceive  color,  form,  and  size.  Their 
exquisite  sensibility  to  light  must  render 
them  peculiarly  adapted  to  transmit  the 
influence  of  this  agetit  throughout  the  sys- 
tem; and  we  know  that  the  impression  of 
even  a  moderate  light  upon  these  organs 
produces  in  several  acute  diseases  a  gene- 
ral exacerbation  of  symptoms.'^ 

The  idea  of  light  passing  into  the  sys- 
tem through  the  eves,  and  influencing  the 
other  functions  of  the  body,  though  at 
first  startling,  merits,  doubtless,  the  atten- 
tion of  phvsiologists.  The  light,  and  heat, 
and  chemical  rays  of  the  sun,  combined  in 
every  picture  on  the  retina,  necessarily 
pass  to  the  brain  through  the  visual 
nerves ;  and,  as  the  luminous  rays  only 
are  concerned  in  vision,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  that  the  chemical  and  heating 
rays  have  no  function  whatever  to  per- 
form. 

If  the  light  of  day,  then,  freelpr  admit- 
ted into  our  apartments,  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  human  form,  physical 
and  mental ;  and  if  the  same  blessed  de- 
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inent  lends  its  aid  to  art  and  nature  in  tbe 
care  of  disease,  it  becomes  a  personal  and 
a  national  duty  to  construct  our  dwelling- 
houses,  our  schools,  our  work-shops,  our 
churches,  our  villages,  and  our  cities,  upon 
such  principles  and  in  such  styles  of  archi- 
tecture as  will  allow  the  life-giving  ele- 
ment to  have  the  fullest  and  the  freest  in- 
gress, and  to  chase  from  every  crypt,  and 
cell,  and  comer,  the  elements  of  unclean- 
ness  and  corruption,  which  have  a  vested 
interest  in  darkness. 

Although  we  have  not,  like  Howard, 
visited  the  prisons  and  lazarettos  of  our 
own  and  foreign  countries,  in  order  to 
number  and  describe  the  dungeons  and 
caverns  in  which  the  victims  of  political 
power  are  perishing  without  light  and  air, 
yet  we  have  examined  private  houses  and 
inns,  and  even  palaces,  in  which  there  arc 
many  occupied  apartments  equally  devoid 
of  light  and  ventilation.  In  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  in  many  of 
the  finest  towns  of  Italy,  where  external 
nature  smiles  in  her  brightest  attire,  there 
are  streets  and  lanes  in  such  close  com- 
pression, the  houses  on  one  side  almost 
touching  those  of  the  other,  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  human  beings  are  neither 
supplied  with  light  nor  with  air,  and  are 
compelled  to  carry  on  their  professions  in 
what  seems  to  a  stranger  almost  total 
darkness.  Providence,  more  beneficent 
than  man,  has  provided  a  means  of  light- 
ing up  to  a  certain  extent  the  workman's 
home,  by  the  expanding  power  of  the 
pupil  of  his  eye,  in  order  to  admit  a  great- 
er quantity  of  rays,  and  by  an  increased 
sensibility  of  his  retina,  which  renders  vi- 
sible what  is  feebly  illuminated ;  but  the 
very  exercise  of  such  powers  is  painful 
and  insalutary,  and  every  attempt  that  is 
made  to  see  when  seeing  is  an  effort,  or 
to  read  and  work  with  a  straining  eye  and 
an  erring  hand,  is  injurious  to  the  organ 
of  vision,  and  must  sooner  or  later  impair 
its  powers.  Thus  deprived  of  the  light  of 
day,  thousands  are  obliged  to  carry  on 
their  trades  principally  by  artificial  light — 
by  the  consumption  of  tallow,  oil,  or  car- 
bureted hydrogen  gas  —  thus  inhaling 
from  morning  till  midnight  the  offensive 
odors,  and  breathing  the  polluted  effluvia, 
which  are  more  or  less  the  products  of  ar- 
tificial illumination. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  such  evils, 
shortening  and  rendering  miserable  the 
life  of  man,  can  be  removed  by  legislation 
or  by  arbitrary  power.     Attempts  are 


gradually  being  made,  in  various  great 
cities,  to  replace  their  densely  congregat- 
ed streets  and  dwellings  by  structures  at 
once  ornamental  and  salutary;  and  Eu- 
rope is  now  admiring  that  great  renova- 
tion in  a  neighboring  capital,  by  which 
hundreds  of  streets  and  thousands  of 
dwellings,  once  the  seat  of  poverty  and 
crime,  are  now  replaced  by  architectural 
combinations  the  most  beautiful,  and  by 
hotels  and  palaces  which  vie  with  the 
finest  edifices  of  Greek  or  of  Roman  art. 

These  great  improvements,  however, 
are  necessarily  local  and  partial,  and  cen- 
turies must  pass  away  before  we  can  ex- 
pect those  revolutions  in  our  domestic  and 
city  architecture  under  which  the  masses 
of  the  people  will  find  a  cheerful  and  well- 
lighted  and  well-ventilated  home.  We 
must,  therefore,  attack  the  evil  as  it  ex- 
ists ;  and  call  upon  science  to  give  us  such 
a  remedy  as  she  can  supply.  Science  does 
possess  such  a  remedy,  which,  however, 
has  its  limits,  but  within  those  limits  her 
principles  and  methods  are  unquestion- 
able and  efficacious. 

Wherever  there  is  a  window  there  is 
light,  which  it  is  intended  to  admit.  In 
narrow  streets  and  lanes  this  portion  of 
light  comes  from  the  sky,  and  its  value  as 
an  illuminating  agent  depends  on  its  mag- 
nitude or  area,  and  on  its  varying  dis- 
tances from  the  sun  in  its  daily  path.  But 
whether  it  be  large  or  small,  bright  or  ob- 
scure, it  is  the  only  source  of  light  which 
any  window  can  command ;  ana  the  pro- 
blem which  science  pretends  to  solve  is  to 
throw  into  the  dark  apartment  as  much 
light  as  possible — all  the  light,  indeed,  ex- 
cepting that  which  is  necessarily  lost  in 
the  process  employed.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  street  is  a  fathom  wide,  or  two 
yards,  and  that  the  two  opposite  faces  of 
it  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  can  see  out 
of  a  window  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sky  two  yards  wide.  Now,  the  lintel  of 
the  window  generally  projects  six  or  eight 
inches  beyond  the  outer  sur£Bice  of  the 
panes  of  glass,  so  that  if  the  window  is  at 
a  considerable  distance  below  the  lumi- 
nous portion  of  the  sky,  not  a  single  ray 
from  that  portion  can  ^l  upon  the  jpanes 
of  glass.  If  we  suppose  the  panes  of^ghuB 
to  be  made  flush  with  the  outer  wall,  rays 
from  every  part  of  the  lummous  space  wiO 
fall  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  gla8l^ 
but  so  obliquely  that  it  will  be  neanr  all 
reflected,  and  the  small  portion  midi 
does  pass  through  the  glass  will  ham  no 
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illuminating  power,  as  it  must  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  stone  lintel  on  which 
the  window  now  rests.  If  we  now  re- 
move our  window,  and  substitute  another 
in  which  all  the  panes  of  glass  are  rough- 
ly ground  on  their  outside,  and  flush  with 
the  outer  wall,  a  mass  of  light  will  be  in- 
troduced into  the  apartment,  reflected 
from  the  innumerable  faces  or  facets  which 
the  rough  grinduig  of  the  glass  has  pro- 
duced. The  whole  window  will  appear 
as  if  the  sky  were  beyond  it,  and  from  ev- 
ery point  of  this  luminous  surface  light 
will  radiate  into  all  parts  of  the  room. 
The  effect  thus  obtained  might  be  greatly 
increased  were  we  permitted  to  allow  the 
lower  part  of  the  window  to  be  placed  be- 
yond the  face  of  the  wall,  and  thus  give 
the  ground  surface  of  the  panes  such  an 
inclined  position  as  to  enable  them  to 
catch  a  larger  portion  of  the  sky.  The 
plates  or  sheets  of  glass  which  should  be 
employed  in  this  process,  may  be  so  cor- 
rugated on  one  side,  as  even  to  throw  in 
li<rht  that  had  suffered  total  reflection.  In 
aid  of  this  method  of  distributing  light,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  the  opposite 
faces  of  the  street,  even  to  the  chimney 
tops,  whitCAvashed,  and  kept  white  with 
lime  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  ceiling 
and  walls  and  flooring  of  the  apartment 
should  be  as  white  as  possible,  and  all  the 
furniture  of  the  lightest  colors.  Having 
seen  such  effects  produced  by  imperfect 
means,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  introduced  our 
poor  workman  or  needlewoman  from  a 
dungeon  into  a  summer-house.  By  push- 
ing out  the  windows,  we  have  increased 
the  quantity  of  air  which  they  breathe, 
and  we  have  enabled  the  housemaid  to 
look  into  dark  comers  where  there  had 
hitherto  nestled  all  the  elements  of  cor- 
ruption. To  these  inmates  the  sun  has 
risen  sooner  and  set  later,  and  the  mid- 
night lamp  is  no  longer  lighted  when  all 
nature  is  smiling  under  the  blessed  influ- 
ences of  day. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  the  poor  man^s 
home  that  these  processes  are  applicable. 
In  all  great  towns,  where  neither  palaces 
nor  houses  can  be  insulated,  there  are,  in 
almost  every  edifice,  dark  and  gloomy 
crypts  thirstmg  for  light ;  and  in  the  city 
of  London,  there  are  warehouses  and 
places  of  business  where  the  light  of  day 
almost  never  enters.  On  visiting  a 
friend,  whose  duty  confined  him  to  his 
desk  during  the  oflicial  part  of  the  day, 
we  found  him  with  bleared  eyes,  strug- 


gling against  the  feeble  light  which  the 
opposite  wall  threw  into  his  window.  We 
counseled  him  to  extend  a  blind  of  fine 
white  muslin  on  the  outside  of  his  win- 
dow, and  flush  with  the  wall.  The  ex- 
periment was  soon  made.  The  light  of 
the  sky  above  was  caught  by  the  fibres 
of  the  linen  and  thrown  straight  upon  his 
writing-table,  as  if  it  had  been  reflected 
from  an  equal  surface  of  ground  glass. 
We  recollect  another  case  equally  illus- 
trative of  our  process.  A  party  visiting 
the  mausoleum  of  a  Scottish  nobleman, 
wished  to  see  the  gilded  receptacles  of 
the  dead  which  occupied  its  interior. 
There  was  only  one  small  window 
through  which  the  light  entered,  but  it 
did  not  fall  upon  the  objects  that  were  to 
be  examined.  Upon  stretching  a  muslin 
handkerchief  from  its  four  comers,  it 
threw  such  a  quantity  of  light  into  the 
crypt  as  to  display  ftilly  its  contents. 

But  while  our  process  of  illuminating 
dark  apartments  is  a  great  utilitarian 
agent,  it  is  also  an  sesthetical  power  of 
some  value,  enabling  the  architect  to 
give  the  full  effect  of  his  design  to  the 
external  fa(;ade  of  his  building,  without 
exhibiting  to  the  public  eye  any  of  the 
vulgar  arrangements  which  are  required 
in  its  interior.  The  National  Picture 
Gallery  of  Edinburgh,  erected  on  the 
Mound,  from  the  beautiful  designs  of  the 
late  W.  H.  Play  fair,  is  lighted  from  above, 
but  there  are  certain  small  apartments  on 
the  west  side  of  the  building  which  can 
not  be  thus  lighted,  and  these  being 
very  useful,  the  architect  was  obliged 
to  light  them  by  little  windows  in  the 
western  fagade.  These  windows  are  dark 
gashes  in  the  wall,  about  two  feet  high 
and  one  foot  broad,  and  being  unfortun- 
ately placed  near  the  Ionic  portico,  the 
principal  feature  of  the  building,  they  en- 
tirely destroy  the  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  its  western  facade.  Had  there  been 
no  science  in  Edinburgh  to  give  counsel 
on  this  occasion,  the  architect  should 
have  left  his  little  apartments  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  gas  or  oil ;  but  science  had 
a  complete  remedy  for  the  evil. 

If  it  is  important  to  obtain  a  proper  il- 
lumination of  our  apartments  when  the 
sun  is  above  the  horizon,  it  is  doubly  im- 
portant when  he  has  left  us  altogether  to 
a  short-lived  twilight,  or  consigned  us  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  moon.  In  the 
one  case,  it  is  chiefly  in  ill-constructed 
dwelling-houses,  and    large  towns  and 
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cities,  where  a  dense  population,  crowded 
into  a  limited  area,  occupy  streets  and 
lanes  in  almost  absolute  darkness,  that 
science  is  called  upon  for  her  aid  ;  but  in 
the  other,  we  demand  from  her  the  best 
system  of  artificial  illumination,  under 
which  we  must  spend  nearly  one  third  of 
our  lives  J  whether  they  are  passed  in  the 
cottage  or  in  the  palace,  in  the  open  vil- 
lacce  or  in  the  crowded  city. 

VVhen  we  pass  from  the  flickering 
flame  of  a  wood  fire  to  rods  of  pine-root 
charged  with  turpentine — from  the  cy- 
linder of  tallow  to  the  vase  filled  with  oil 
— from  the  wax  lights  to  the  flame  of 
gas,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  electnc 
fight — we  see  the  rapid  stride  which  art 
and  science  have  taken  in  the  illumina- 
tion of  our  houses  and  streets.  We  have 
obtained  a  suflicient  source  of  light :  we 
require  only  to  use  it  safely,  economically, 
and  salubriously.  The  method  which  we 
mean  not  only  to  recommend,  but  to 
press  upon  the  public  attention,  unites  the 
three  qualities  which  are  essential  in 
house  illumination ;  but  till  our  legisla- 
tors, and  architects,  and  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion,  shall  be  more  alive  to  the 
miportance  of  scientific  truths,  in  their 
practical  phase,  we  have  no  hope  of 
being  honored  with  their  support.  True 
knowledge,  however,  advances  with  time. 
Vulgar  prejudices  are  gradually  worn 
down,  and  in  less  than  a  century,  whether 
we  have  the  electric  light  or  not,  we 
shall  have  our  artificial  suns  shedding 
their  beneficent  rays  imder  the  guidance 
of  science. 

The  present  method  of  lighting  our 
houses,  by  burning  the  lights  within  its 
apartments,  is  attended  with  many  evils. 
The  intolerable  increase  of  temperature 
in  well-lighted  rooms,  whether  they  are 
occupied  by  small  or  large  j)arties — the 
rapid  consumption  of  the  oxygen,  w^hich 
our  respiratory  system  requires  to  be  un- 
diminished— the  oflcnsive  smell  of  the 
unconsumed  gas — the  stench  of  the  ole- 
aginous products  of  combustion  —  the 
damage  done  to  gilded  fiimiture  and  pic- 
ture-frames— the  positive  injury  inflicted 
on  the  eyes,  by  the  action  of  a  number  of 
scattered  lights  upon  the  retina — and  the 
risks  of  fire  and  explosion,  are  strong  ob- 
jections to  the  system  of  iuteiiial  illumin- 
ation. About  half  a  century  ago,  the 
writer  of  this  article  proposed  to  illumin- 
.  ate  our  houses  by  burning  the  gas  exter- 
•  Daily,  or  placing  it  within  the  walls  of  the 


house,  or  in  any  other  way  by  which  the 
products  of  combustion  should  not  vitiate 
the  air  of  the  apartment.  The  plan  was 
received  with  a  smile.  It  had  not  even 
the  honor  of  being  ridiculed.  It  was  too 
Quixotic  to  endanger  existing  interests, 
or  trench  upon  vested  rights.  Owing  to 
the  extended  use  of  gas,  however,  its 
evils  became  more  generally  felt ;  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  alter  the  existing 
system  till  1839,  when  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  best  method  of  lighting 
the  House.  Many  eminent  individuals 
were  examined ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  the  new  sys- 
tem was  adopted  of  lighting  from  with 
out,  or  in  which  the  air  breathed  by  the 
members  is  entirely  separated  from  the 
air  which  supplies  the  burners.  A  similar 
change  has,  we  believe,  been  made  in  the 
mode  of  lighting  the  House  of  Lords; 
but  the  new  system,  in  its  most  general 
aspect,  has  been  admirably  earned  out  in 
one  or  more  apartments  in  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  the  light  is  distributed  from 
the  roof,  as  if  from  the  sky  above,  with- 
out any  of  the  sources  of  light  being  visi- 
ble. 

Dr.  Amott  has  tanght  us  how  to  beat 
our  apartments  with  coal  fires  without 
breathing  either  the  gases  or  the  dust 
which  they  difluse.  Why  should  we  de- 
lay to  light  them  without  breathing  the 
noxious  gas,  and  overlaying  the  organs  of 
respiration  with  the  nameless  poisons 
which  are  generated  in  the  combustion  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  substances  cm- 
ployed  in  the  furnishing  of  our  apart- 
ments ? 

SCIENTIFIC  ASPECT. 

II.  Having  thus  treated  of  the  element 
of  light  in  its  safiatory  relcUions^  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider  it  in  its  scientific 
aspect.  We  do  not  propose  to  write  an 
essay  on  optics ;  our  sole  object  is  to 
show  to  the  unscientific  reader  now  mu<^ 
interesting  knowledge  may  be  conveyed 
to  him  on  subjects  which  ho  has  hitherto 
shunned,  as  beyond  his  depth.  Though 
thirsting  for  scientific  knowledge,  he  may 
have  neither  time  nor  taste  for  the  perusal 
even  of  a  popular  treatise,  and  yet  be  de- 
lighted with  instructive  and  memorable 
facts  which  can  be  interpreted  by  the  eye, 
and  with  large  views  of  the  material 
world,  which  sometimes  startle  reason, 
and  ^^  make  even  the  simple  wise.** 
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How  few  ever  ask  themselves  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  light  ?  and  how  few  could 
give  a  rational  answer  to  it,  if  put  by 
their  children !  In  a  room  absolutely 
dark,  there  is  obviously  no  light.  The 
moment  we  light  a  gas-burner  or  a  candle, 
light  streams  from  it  in  all  directions,  as 
if  it  were  something  material,  but  dimin- 
isliing  in  brightness  more  rapidly  than  the 
distance  increases ;  that  is,  at  tioice  the 
distance  from  the  burner  it  is  /our  times 
weaker,  at  thrice  the  distance  nine  times 
weaker,  and  at  four  times  the  distance 
sixteen  times  weaker.  Philosophers  de- 
scribe this  property  of  light  by  saying, 
that  it  varies  at  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  burner — 4,  9,  and  16,  the  de- 
grees of  brightness,  being  the  squares  of 
the  distances,  2,  3,  and  4. 

If  light  consists  of  material  particles 
issuing  from  the  sun,  or  an  artificial  flame, 
we  might  expect  to  feel  them  impinging 
upon  our  tender  skins,  as  we  sometimes 
think  we  feel  them  on  the  retina,  when 
the  eyes  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
faintest  light.  If  we  open  a  bottle  of 
musk  in  a  very  large  apartment,  the  odori- 
ferous particles  immediately  stream  from 
it  in  all  directions ;  but  though  they  are 
really  matei'ial^  they  neither  aflect  the 
skin  nor  any  other  nerves  but  those  of 
smell,  and  yet  their  size  must  be  incom- 
parably greater  than  those  of  light,  which 
pas^  through  glass,  and  all  transparent 
bodies  whatever. 

It  was  the  earliest  opinion  of  philoso- 
phers— that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Laplace, 
and  others — that  light  does  consist  of 
material  particles,  emitted  from  luminous 
bodies,  thrown  off  from  them  by  some 
force  or  power  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
and  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  all  or- 
dinary bodies ;  but  a  number  of  very  re- 
markable experiments,  made  chiefly  in  our 
own  day,  have  led  many  philosophers  to 
believe  that  light  consists  in  the  vibra- 
tions or  undulations  excited  by  luminous 
bodies  in  a  medium  called  the  luminifer- 
ous  ether,  which  Alls  all  transparent  bodies, 
and  extends  to  the  remotest  distances  in 
space.  It  is  supposed  analogous  to  sound, 
which  is  propagated  by  vibrations  or  un- 
dulations in  air ;  and  the  mode  of  its  pro- 
pjigation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  beau- 
tiful circular  rings  or  waves  formed  on 
the  surface  of  stagnant  water,  round  the 
spot  where  a  stone  has  fallen  upon  it,  or 
what  is  more  instructive,  by  the  motion 
propagated  along  a  field  of  growing  corn. 


In  the  undulations  on  the  surface  of  water, 
the  waves  do  not  advance,  as  they  appear 
to  do,  but  merely  rise  and  fall,  without 
carrying  forward  any  light  bodies  that 
may  be  floating  on  their  surface.  In  the 
field  of  corn,  the  motion  passes  from  each 
stalk  to  its  neighbor,  and  consequently 
there  is  nothing  moved  from  its  place — a 
motion  merely  being  propagated  from 
stalk  to  stalk,  as  it  may  be  from  particle 
to  particle  of  the  luminiferous  ether. 

Whether  we  adopt  the  emission  theory 
of  Newton,  or  the  undulatory  theory  of 
Hooke  and  Huygens,  we  must  be  startled 
with  the  fact^  almost  incredible,  that  in 
the  one  case,  the  material  particles  are 
launched  through  space  from  all  lumin- 
ous bodies  in  all  possible  directions,  with- 
out their  impinging  on  one  another  ;  and 
that  in  the  other,  the  waves  or  undula- 
tions of  the  elastic  ether  are  circling  in 
all  directions  from  a  thousand  centers, 
without  being  defaced  or  obliterated.  If 
a  number  of  intense  odors  were  to  be  let 
loose  from  the  same  center,  they  would 
soon  mutually  interfere,  and  the  fine 
waves  on  a  peaceful  lake,  if  propagated 
from  some  adjacent  centers,  would  soon 
disturb  each  other  and  disappear.  It  is 
otherwise,  however,  "with  the  radiant  loco- 
motives of  light.  Whether  they  be  ma- 
terial particles,  or  the  vibrations  of  an 
elastic  medium,  they  will  ever  caiTy,  with- 
out the  risk  of  collision,  the  great  mes- 
sages of  the  universe. 

No  less  wonderful  is  the  manner  in 
which  light  performs  its  cosmical  functions, 
the  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  it 
carries  its  dispatches,  and  the  lengths  of 
time  and  the  depths  of  space  of  which  it 
allows  us  to  take  cognizance.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  light  moves  at  the  rate  of 
192,500  miles  in  a  second  of  time.  It 
travels  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  seven 
minutes  and  a  half;  so  that  it  would  move 
round  the  earth's  surface,  a  distance  of 
about  25,000  miles,  in  the  eighth  part  of 
a  second,  a  flight  which  the  swiftest  bird 
could  not  perform  in  less  than  t?iree  weeks. 
In  applying  this  measure  of  the  velocity 
of  light,  obtained  from  direct  observations 
on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  to  the  greatest 
distances  in  the  universe,  we  get  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

From  Earth  to  Moon,  Light  moyes  in  1}  second. 
Sun,  "  7i  minutes. 

Jupiter,*  "  62  minutes. 


It 


*  When  at  its  greatest  distanoe. 
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From  Earth  to  Uranus,  Light  moves  in  2  hours. 
Neptune,  "  4:\  hours. 

Nearest  Fixed  Star,    45  years. 
Star  of  8th  Magnitude,  180  years. 
Star  of  12th  Magnitude,4000  years. 
The  remotest  telescopic 

stars,  probably      6000  years. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  if  any  visible 
event  were  to  happen  on  any  of  these 
planets  or  stars,  it  could  not  bo  seen  to  us 
upon  the  earth  till  after  the  time  men- 
tioned in  the  Table.  If  the  nearest  fixed 
star  were  to  be  destroved,  it  would  con- 
tinue  to  be  seen  by  us  for  45  years  after  it 
had  ceased  to  exist,  the  last  rays  which 
issued  from  it  requiring  that  time  to  reach 
the  earth.  In  like  manner,  if  our  earth 
had  been  created  6000  years  ago,  it  would 
just  now  only  have  become  visible  at  the 
most  distant  star,  a  point  of  space  to 
which  light  takes  6000  years  to  travel. 

These  facts  may  be  of  some  use  to  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  familiar  with  certain 
recent  speculations,  which  have  as  much 
science  as  to  amuse  lis,  and  as  much  fancy 
as  to  mislead  us.  The  ingenious  author 
of  a  little  work,  entitled,  77ie  /Stars  and 
the  Earthy  asserts  that  "  pictures  of  every 
occurrence  propagate  themselves  into  the 
distant  ether  upon  tlic  wings  of  the  ray 
of  light,  and  though  they  become  weaker 
and  smaller,  yet  at  immeasurable  distances 
t'ley  still  have  color  and  form ;  and  as 
every  thing  possessing  color  and  form  is 
visible,  so  must  these  pictures  also  be  said 
to  be  visible,  however  impossible  it  may 
be  for  the  human  eye  to  perceive  them 
with  the  hitherto  discovered  optical  histru- 
me7its.^^  "The  universe,  therefore,  in- 
closes the  picture  of  the  past  like  an  inde- 
structible and  incorruptible  record,  con- 
taining the  purest  and  the  clearest  truth." 
The  grave  and  pious  Principal  Hitch- 
cock,* taking  up  these  views,  has  carried 
them  far  beyond  the  limits  of  science  and 
common-sense.  The  anonymous  writer 
wants  only  new  optical  instruments  ;  but 
the  divine  tells  us,  "  that  there  may  be  in 
the  universe  created  beings  with  powers 
of  vision  acute  enough  to  take  in  all  these 
pictures  of  our  world's  history,  as  they 
make  the  circuit  of  the  numberless  suns 
and  planets  that  lie  embosomed  in  bound- 
less space.  Suppose  such  a  being  at  this 
moment  upon  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magni- 


*  The  Religion  of  Geology  and  its  Connected 
Sciences.  Boston,  1851.  Lkct.  XII.  The  Tele- 
graphic System  of  the  Umverae. 


tude,  with  an  eye  tamed  towards  the 
earth.  He  might  see  the  deluge  of  Noah 
just  sweeping  over  the  surface.  Advanc- 
ing to  a  nearer  star,  he  would  see  the 
Patriarch  Abraham  going  out,  not  know- 
ing whither  he  w^ent.  Coming  still  nearer, 
the  vision  of  the  crucifiea  Redeemer 
would  meet  his  gaze.  Coming  nearer 
still,  he  might  alight  upon  worlds  where 
all  the  revolutions  and  convulsions  of 
modern  times  would  fall  upon  Lis  eye. 
Indeed,  there  are  worlds  enough,  and  at 
the  right  distances,  in  the  vast  Empy- 
rean, to  show  him  every  event  in  human 
history." 

The  anonymous  speculator  tells  ns  that 
there  are  pictures  of  every  occurrence 
inclosed  by  the  universe  on  indestructible 
tablets ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  lens 
separates  one  picture  from  the  infinite 
number  of  them  which  must  exist,  nor 
what  is  the  tablet  on  which  it  is  depicted, 
so  that  granting  him  his  instruments,  he 
himself  could  not  tell  us  when  and  how 
to  apply  them,  or  what  they  would  ex- 
hibit. Let  Dr.  Hitchcock,  too,  have  bis 
*'  created  beings  "  with  the  highest  powers 
of  vision,  and  place  them  on  a  star  which 
the  rays  proceeding  from  Noah's  "  deluge, 
sweeping  over  the  earth,"  may  just  have 
reached.  He  forgets  that  the  earth  is  re- 
volving about  his  axis  and  moving  round 
the  sun — that  clouds  and  darkness  are 
periodically  covering  its  visible  hemi- 
sphere— that  "  every  event  in  human  his- 
tory" does  not  occur  in  open  day,  and 
could  not  be  seen  by  a  contemporary  ob- 
server placed  any  where  above  the  earth's 
surface ;  and  therefore,  that  all  his  specu- 
lations have  not  only  no  foundation  in 
science,  but  no  meaning  in  sense.  The 
only  truth  which  they  so  elaborately  over- 
lay is,  that  there  are  stars  in  the  universe 
so  remote  from  the  earth,  or  from  each 
other,  that  the  light  of  the  one  can  not 
reach  the  other  till  after  the  lapse  of  a 
great  number  of  years — a  simple  corollary 
from  the  fact,  that  light  moves  with  the 
velocity  of  192,500  miles  in  a  second. 
Not  content,  however,  with  torturing  this 
little  truth,  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  deetric 
reactions^  odylic  reaction^  chemical  rede- 
tion.,  organic  redction^  mental  redcHan^ 
geological  redction  —  all  words  "withotcrt 
meaning,  in  order  to  prove,  1st,  that  our 
minutest  actions,  and  perhaps  our 
thoughts,  from  day  to  day,  are  known 
throughout  the  universe !  and,  2dly,  that 
in  a  future  state,  the  power  of  readiiq; 
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the  past  history  of  the  world,  and  of  in- 
dividuals, may  be  possessed  by  man  I 

Next  in  popular  interest  to  the  almost 
inconceivable  velocity  of  light,  is  the 
number  of  influences  or  elements  of  which 
a  white  beam  of  the  sun's  light  is  com- 
posed. It  had  always  been  supposed  that 
the  sun's  light  was  perfectly  white,  heat- 
ing, as  well  as  illuminating,  every  sub- 
stance on  which  it  fell ;  and  that  the  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow,  and  of  all  natural 
bodies.  Were  changes  produced  somehow 
or  other  upon  white  light,  or  were  caused 
by  the  mixture  of  white  light  with  differ- 
ent degrees  or  kinds  of  blackness.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  found,  however,  that  white 
light  consists  of  red,  orange^  yellow^  green^ 
blue^  indigo^  and  violet  light  in  certain 
proportions,  and  that  the  white  light 
which  wc  see  is  a  mixture  of  all  these  seven 
colors.  If  by  any  means  w^e  remove  the 
red  color,  then  the  mixture  of  all  the  other 
colors  will  not  be  white^  but  have  a  blue 
tint ;  and  if  by  any  means  we  can  take 
away  the  bliie  rays,  the  mixture  of  all  the 
rest  will  be  reddish  or  yellow.  In  like 
manner,  if  we  remove  or  extinguish  out  of 
a  beam  of  white  light  any  one  of  the  seven 
colors,  or  any  part  of  one  of  the  colors, 
the  light  will  be  no  longer  white,  but  red 
or  reddish^  yellow  or  yellowish^  or  blue  or 
blicishj  according  to  the  color  or  the 
quantity  of  it  that  has  been  removed. 

Now,  all  the  leaves  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers, and  all  natural  bodies  whatever,  have 
the  power  of  absorbing  every  sort  of  light 
which  falls  upon  them,  except  light  of  their 
own  color,  which  they  reflect  or  radiate. 
When  the  sun's  white  light  falls  upon  the 
red  petal  of  the  scarlet  geranium,  the  pe- 
tal absorbs  nearly  all  the  other  six  colors 
which  exist  in  the  white  light,  and  reflects 
only  the  red.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
sun's  light  falls  upon  the  blue  petal  of  the 
tradescantia  virginica,  the  petal  absorbs 
nearly  all  the  other  raya,  and  reflects  only 
the  blue.  That  the  red  petal  of  the  gera- 
nium, and  the  blue  petal  of  the  tradescan- 
tia, are  not  in  themselves  red  and  blue,  is 
evident  from  this,  that  if  we  throw  upon 
them  any  other  light,  they  will  each  ap- 
pear black  ;  that  is,  they  derive  their  red 
and  blue  light  solely  from  their  reflecting 
the  red  and  blue  rays,  which  form  part  of 
the  white  light  of  the  sun.  Now  these 
statements  are  perfectly  true,  if  the  red 
color  of  the  petal  in  the  one  plant,  and  the 
blue  color  of  the  petal  in  the  other,  were 
the  pure  red  and  blue  colon  of  the  sun's 


light ;  but  they  never  are  so  exactly,  so 
that,  when  other  colors  than  red  fall  upon 
the  red  petal,  it  is  not  black,  but  of  a  dark 
color  ;  and  when  other  colors  than  blue 
fall  upon  the  blue  petal,  it  is  not  blacky  but 
of  a  dark  color — a  result  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  thus  expresses :  "The  colors  of 
all  natural  bodies  have  no  other  origin 
than  this,  that  they  are  variously  qualihed 
to  reflect  one  sort  of  light  in  greater  plen- 
ty than  another." 

These  observations  on  the  origin  of 
colors,  and  of  the  composition  of  white 
light,  enable  us  to  initiate  the  general 
reader  into  the  subject  of  the  harmony  of 
colors^  a  species  of  knowledge  easily  ac- 
quired, and  of  essentia]  impoilance  in  the 
art  of  painting,  and  in  all  the  decorative 
arts.  In  studying  the  works  of  the  an- 
cient masters,  it  is  obvious  that  they  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  of 
harmonious  coloring ;  and,  in  modem 
times,  we  know  of  no  artist  but  Mul- 
ready  who  has  evinced  in  his  works  any 
thing  like  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Without  descending  into  partic- 
ulars, we  state  that  red  and  green  are  har- 
monic colors,  and  blue  and  yellow.  If  the 
red  verges  upon  orange^  the  green  must 
be  bluish-green.^  and  if  the  blue  verges  upon 
green^  its  harmonic  yellow  must  verge 
upon  orange.  The  reason  w^hy  these  col- 
ors harmonize  with  each  other  is,  that  red 
and'^/re^n  and  blue  and  yellow  make  wliite 
light.  For  the  same  reason,  any  number 
of  colors  in  a  painting  would  be  harmoni- 
ous, provided  they  are  in  such  proportions 
as  to  make  white  light.  This  of  course  is 
true  only  as  a  general  principle  ;  for  if  the 
painting  represented  a  brilliant  sunset, 
there  must  be  a  predominance  of  red.  In 
order  to  explain  why  harmonic  colors 
should,  when  combined,  make  white  light, 
we  must  refer  to  the  curious  physiological 
feet,  that  when  the  eye  is  strongly  im- 
pressed with  any  one  color,  it  sees  at  the 
same  time  its  harmonic  color,  or  the  color 
required  to  make  white  light.  If  you 
look  steadily  upon  a  red  wafer  on  a  white 
ground  for  a  few  seconds,  and  turn  the 
eye  aside,  you  will  see  a  green  wafer.  If 
you  are  in  a  room  where  the  light  of  the 
sun  passes  through  a  bright  red  curtain, 
any  hole  or  opening  in  the  curtain  will 
appear  green.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  eve  is  rendered  less  sensible  to  red 
light  Dy  looking  at  the  curtain,  and  there- 
fore, seeing  less  of  red  which  is  in  the 
white  light  of  the  hole  or  opening,  the 
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whole  appears  gre^n.  If  a  picture  is 
ptiinted  with  two  leading  colors  which  are 
not  harmonic — suppose  bright  red  and 
bright  blue — then  it  is  obvious  that  after 
the  eye  has  been  fixed  on  the  red  part,  it 
will  see  green^  and  this  green  will  appear 
as  a  spot  on  the  blue  part  of  the  picture  ; 
whereas,  if  the  two  colors  had  been  remand 
gree?i^  the  green  seen  after  looking  at  the 
red  would  not  appear  as  a  spot  on  the 
real  green  of  the  picture.  When  two 
colors  are  harmonic,  and  placed  in  juxta- 
position, they  brighten  one  another,  and 
the  forms  to  which  the  colors  are  applied 
arc  more  distinctly  seen.  If  the  hour  and 
minute-hands  of  a  public  clock,  for  exam- 
ple, are  highly  gilt,  and  the  hours  gilt  on 
a  blue  ground,  the  time  will  be  more  dis- 
tinctly seen  than  if  any  other  colors  had 
been  employed. 

Another  department  of  optics  which 
claims  the  notice  of  the  general  reader  is 
that  of  vision — the  way  in  which  we  see 
and  are  seen.  When  we  are  told  by  some 
wise  people,  that  having  two  eyes  we 
really  see  things  double,  though  we  have 
learned  to  consider  them  only  single,  and 
that  we  actually  see  objects  upside  down, 
though  we  have  learned  from  experience 
that  they  stand  upright,  it  is  high  time 
that  we  should  know  something  on  the 
subject.  In  the  shutter  of  a  dark  room 
make  a  little  hole,  and  place  a  small  lens 
in  it.  Behind  the  lens  hold  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  you  will  see  the  landscape  in- 
verted, and,  if  there  are  men  in  it,  you 
will  see  on  the  paper  their  heads  down- 
wards and  their  feet  upwards.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  human  eye ;  every  picture 
painted  on  the  retina  being  inverted  when 
we  look  at  it  behind,  in  an  eye  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  But  if  in  the  dark 
room  we  place  an  eye  behind  the  head  of 
an  inverted  figure,  and  look  through  the 
hole  or  lens,  we  shall  see  the  head  upper- 
most, and  if  we  place  the  eye  behind  the 
foot  of  the  figure,  and  look  through  the 
hole  or  lens,  we  shall  see  the  feet  under- 
most, and  conclude  that  the  figure  is  erect. 
Now  the  eye  is  so  constructed  that  every 
point  of  an  image  painted  upon  the  retina 
18  seen  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
point  of  the  retina  on  which  it  falls, 
and  hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  an  inverted  picture  of  objects  on  the 
retina  in  order  to  see  them  erect.  With 
regard  to  double  vision,  it  is  quite  true 
that  when  we  see  an  object  single  we  see 
two  pictorefl  of  the  same  object,  cue  with 


each  eye ;  but  every  one  point  of  the  one 
picture  is  seen  in  the  same  place  and 
direction  as  every  point  of  the  other,  and 
therefore  the  two  pictures  necessarily  ap- 
pear single  throughout.  If  we  had  not 
the  power  by  the  muscles  of  our  eyes  to 
place  the  one  image  exactly  upon  the 
other,  the  two  pictures  would  be  visible. 
If  we  had  an  hundred  eyes  in  the  place  of 
two,  and  the  power  of  directing  their  axes 
to  one  point,  we  should  still  see  only  one 
object. 

Of  all  the  triumphs  which  science  has 
achieved  in  any  of  its  departments,  the 
most  magical,  and  the  one,  too,  least  un- 
derstood by  unscientific  persons,  are  the 
powci*8  of  the  microscope  and  telescope. 
The  power  to  enlarge  a  thousand  times 
and  render  visible  the  minutest  parts  of 
objects  whose  very  existence  the  eye  can 
not  discover ;  and  the  power  of  magnify- 
ing to  any  extent,  and  bringing  within  the 
scrutiny  of  the  astronomer,  planets  and 
stars,  and  other  celestial  objects,  which 
the  sharpest  eye  can  not  descry  in  the 
heavens.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the 
method  of  doing  this  without  diagrams ; 
but  a  sufiiciently  intelligible  explanation 
may  be  obtained  from  well-known  proper- 
ties of  lenses.  If  we  place  any  object 
before  a  lens,  an  image  of  the  object  is 
formed  behind  it.  If  the  object  is  near 
the  lens,  and  small,  the  image  will  be  dis- 
tant and  large,  the  sizes  of  each  being 
proportional  to  their  distance  from  the 
lens.  If  a  small  object  invisible  to  the 
eye,  or  imperfectly  visible,  is  in  front  of  a 
lens,  and  placed  near  it,  its  image  will  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  make  it  visible ;  and  by 
looking  at  this  enlarged  image  with  an- 
other lens  we  may  magnify  it  much  more, 
rendering  what  was  invisible  visible, 
and  exhibiting  structures  unseen  by  the 
eye. 

In  the  case  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or 
of  distant  objects  on  our  own  globe,  we 
can  not  bring  them  near  a  lens  so  as  to 
produce  an  enlarged  image  of  them  to  be 
afterwards  magnified.  We  use,  however, 
lenses  of  a  great  focal  length  (that  is, 
which  form  their  image  at  a  great  dis- 
tance behind  them ;  and  these  images  of 
distant  objects  are  much  larger  than  the 
small  images  of  them  formed  by  the  eye. 
These  enlarged  images  are  again  ma^ifi* 
ed  by  viewing  them  with  a  small  lent. 
But  as  light  is  always  lost  in  magniMng 
an  object,  it  is  necessary,  as  in  the  fincsl 
achromatic  telescopes  of  glass,  to  hivt* 
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the  lenses  as  large  as  they  can  be  got, 
eighteen  or  twenty-four  inches  in  diame- 
ter, to  admit  such  light ;  and  in  the  re- 
flecting telescope,  such  as  those  of  Lord 
liosso,  specula  have  been  used  three  and 
Hix  feet  in  diameter,  to  collect  light  enough  | 
to  enable  high  magnifying  powers  to  be 
applied  to  the  images  formed  in  the  focus 
of  the  speculum. 

There  is  one  other  property  of  light, 
discovered  in  our  own  day,  of  which  it 
behooves  every  person  to  have  some  know- 
ledge, however  slight.     It  is  the  polariza- 
tion  of  light  —  a  remarkable   property, 
which  is  often  talked  of  by  persons  who 
do   not  know  even  the  meaning  of  the 
name.     It*  we  reflect  a  ray  of  ordbiary 
light,  coming  either  from  the  sun  or  a 
candle,  from  the  sui^face  of  any  transpar- 
ent body,  solid  or  fluid,  at  an  angle  be- 
tween 5:3<^  and  GS^' — 53*^   for  v^aier^  56° 
for  f/Iass,  and  68^  for  diamond — the  ray 
of  light  so  reflected   is  polarized  light. 
Receive  the  polarized  ray — the  ray  polar- 
ized by  glass,  for  example — upon  another 
plate  of  the  same  glass  at  an  angle  of  56°, 
and  turn  the  plate  round  300°,  a  complete 
circle,  keeping  the  ray  always  incident  at 
tlie  same  angle  of  56°,  you  will  observe 
four  positions,  distant  90°,  at  which  the 
liglit  disappears,  the  glass  being  unable 
to   reflect  it,  and  other  four  positions, 
distant  45^  from  these,  and  90°  from  each 
other,   where  the   light   reflected  is  the 
brightest ;  the  light  reflected  in  all  other 
positions  increasing  from  the  dark  to  the 
bright    position.     The  polarized   light, 
therefore,   possessing    these     properties, 
must    have    suftered    some    remarkable 
change  by  being  reflected  at  an  angle  of 
58°  from  the  glass ;  and  consequently  it 
differs     entirely    from    ordinary    light, 
which  is  equally  reflected  from  the  glass 
during  the  rotation  of  the  glass  round  the 
ray. 

Let  us  now  fix  these  two  plates  of  glass 
so  that  ordinary  light  falling  upon  the 
first  plate  is  polarized,  and  place  the 
second  plate  in  one  of  the  four  positions 
where  the  polarized  ray  will  not  be  re- 
flected, and  the  flame  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds appears  as  a  black  spot  when  we 
look  into  the  second  plate.*  In  this 
simple  little  apparatus,  which  a  child  may 


*  It  will  be  fouDd  conveDiont  to  take  the  ordi- 
nary light  from  the  sky,  so  that  when  we  look  into 
Uie  second  plate,  we  shall  aee  a  black  spot  on 
the  reflected  picture  of  the  gky. 


make,  we  call  the  first  plato  of  glass  the 
polarizer,  because  it  polarizes  the  ordina- 
ry light,  and  the  second  plate  the  analy- 
zer, irom  reasons  which  we  shall  present- 
ly see.     If  we  now  take  a  thin  slice  of 
gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  (which  is  as 
transparent  as  glass,)  about  the  hundredth 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  holding  it  between 
the  polarizer  and  analyzer,  we  look  into 
the  analyzer  so  as  to  see  the  black  spot 
through   the  slice  of  gypsum,  we   shall 
be  surprised  to  find,  upon  turning  the 
slice  round,  that  there  are  four  positions 
of  it,  distant  90°,  where  the  gypsum  will 
have  the  most  brilliant  color  —  suppose 
red — restoring  the  light  of  the  vanished 
flame,  and  that  in  other  four  positions,  dis- 
tant 45°  from  these,  where  all  color  disap- 
pears, and  the  black  spot  returns.     If  we 
now  fix  the  film  of  gypsum  in  the  position 
where  it  gives  the   brightest  red,   and 
make  the  analyzer  revolve  round  the  po- 
larized ray  or  black  spot,  we  shall  find 
two  positions,   180°  distant,  where  the 
red  will  be  seen  upon  the  black  spot.    At 
points  45°  distant  from  these  the  red  will 
disappear,  and  the  black  spot  return.  At 
other  four  points,  distant  45°  from  them, 
the  gypsum  will   be  of  a  bright  green 
color,  the  colors  getting  paler  and  paler 
as  the  analyzer  comes  to  the  position 
which  gives  the  black  spot.    Hence  we 
see  that  when  the  slice  of  gypsum  re- 
volves, only  one  color  varying  with  the 
thickness  of  the  slice  is  seen,  and  when 
the  analyzer  alone  revolves,  two  colors, 
red  and  green,  or  blue  and  yellow,  are 
seen ;  and  these  colors  are  always  the 
pure  harmonic  eolors.    These  two  colors 
make  pure  white  or  colorless  light,  and 
they  are  analyzed  by  the  analyzer  which,  in 
one  position,  reflects  to  the  eye  one  color, 
namely,  the  red,  but  is  not  able,  in  the 
same  position,  to  reflect  the  other  color, 
namely,  the  green.    In  another  position, 
however,  it  reflects  the  green  and  not 
the  red,  so  that  it  has  analyzed,  when 
mixed,  the  two  colors,  red  and  green, 
which  compose  the  colorless  light  trans- 
mitted by  the  slice  of  gypsum. 

If,  instead  of  the  slice  of  gypsum,  we 
place  in  the  apparatus  plates  of  Iceland 

rr,  quartz,  and  beryl,  etc.,  and  make 
light  pass  along  the  axis  of  the  crys- 
tal, we  shall  observe  the  most  beautiful 
phenomena  of  circular  and  highly-colored 
rings  with  a  black  cross  ;  and  if  we  use 
biaxal  crystals,  such  as  arragonite  or 
nitrti  we  shall  see  the  moft  brilliantly 
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colored  double  system  of  rings  along  the 
principal  axis  of  the  crystal. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  any  further  account  of  the  wonder- 
mi  properties  of  polarized  light,  and  of 
the  almost  magical  structures  which  it 
develops.  When  we  look  with  the  most 
powerful  microscopes  at  many  trans- 
parent bodies,  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral,  we  see  no  structure  w^hatever ; 
but  when  we  make  polarized  light  pass 
through  them,  it  emerges  with  certain 
changes  in  its  state,  produced  by  the 
structure  of  the  body,  and  these  changes 
are  rendered  visible  by  the  analyzer  in  a 
variety  of  tints,  either  faint  or  brilliant. 


.£STU£TICAL. 

ni.  We  come  now  to  consider  light  in 
its  opMhetlcal  relatiojia^  or  as  an  auxiliary 
to  art. 

In  an  article  on  Photography,  pub- 
lished in  an  early  number  of  this  journal,* 
we  have  given  a  very  full  account  of  the 
history  of  this  wonderful  art,  and  of  the 
various  processes  on  paper  and  on  metal 
which  were  at  that  time  known.  So 
rapid,  however,  has  been  the  progress  of 
discovery,  and  so  valuable  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  art, 
that  new  materials  and  processes  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  original  method 
of  taking  the  negative  photographs  on 
paper  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

In  our  history  of  the  early  attempts  to  I 
take  pictures  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  we 
omitted  to  notice  a  very  interesting  and 
successful  experiment  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman,  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  Young.  In  1802,  when  Mr.! 
Wedgcwood  was  "  making  profiles  by  the 
agency  of  light,"  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
was  *'  copying  on  prepared  paper  the 
images  of  small  objects  produced 
by  means  of  the  solar  microscope,"  Dr. 
Young  was  taking  photographs  upon 
paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  of  the  colored  rings  observed  by 
Newton ;  and  his  experiments  clearly 
prove  that  the  agent  was  not  the  luminous 
rays  in  the  sun's  light,  but  the  invisible  or 
chemical  rays  beyond  the  violet.  The 
paper  in  which  this  experiment  is  describ- 
ed is  entitled,  "  Expenments  and  Calcula- 


tions relative  to  Physical  Optics,"*  and 
was  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
in  November,  1803,  as  the  Bakerian  Lec- 
ture. The  passage  we  shall  give  in  its 
entire  state,  from  the  sixth  section  of  the 
paper,  and  is  entitled,  JEkperiments  on  the 
dark  rays  of  MUier  : 

^*  The  existence  of  solar  rays  accompanying 
light  more  refrangible  than  the  violet  rays,  and 
cognizable  by  their  chemical  effect,  was  first  as- 
certained by  Mr.  Ritter;  but  Dr.  WoUaston 
made  the  same  experiments  a  very  short  time 
afterwards,  without  having  been  informed  of 
what  had  been  done  on  the  Continent  These 
rays  appear  to  extend  beyond  the  violet  rays  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum,  trough  a  space  nearly 
equal  to  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  violet. 
In  order  to  complete  the  comparison  of  their 
properties  with  those  of  visible  light,  I  was  de- 
sirous of  examining  the  effect  of  tlieir  reflection 
from  a  thin  plate  of  air,  capable  of  producing 
the  well-known  rings  of  colors.  For  this  pur- 
pof^e  I  formed  an  image  of  the  rings,  by  means 
of  the  solar  microscope,  with  the  apparatus 
which  I  had  described  in  the  journals  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  I  threw  this  image  on 
paper,  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ^ver, 
placed  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  inches  firom 
the  microscope.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  por- 
tions of  three  dark  rings  were  very  distinctly 
visible,  much  smaller  than  the  brightest  rings 
of  the  colored  image,  and  coinciding  very  nearly 
in  their  dimensions  with  the  rings  of  violet 
light  that  appeared  upon  the  interposition  of 
violet  glass.  I  thought  the  dark  rings  were  a 
little  smaller  than  the  violet  rings,  but  the  dif- 
ference was  not  sufficiently  great  to  be  accu- 
rately ascertained;  it  might  be  as  much  as 
one  thirtieth  or  one  fortieth  of  the  diameters, 
but  not  greater.  It  is  the  less  surprisiD|^  thai 
the  difference  should  be  so  small,  as  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  colored  rings  do  not  by  any  means 
vary  at  the  violet  end  of  the  ^ectixim  so  rapid- 
ly as  tlio  red  end.  For  performing  this  experi- 
ment with  very  great  accuracy,  a  hcliostate 
would  be  necessary,  since  the  motion  of  the  smi 
causes  a  slight  change  in  the  place  of  the  image ; 
and  leather  impregnated  with  muriate  of  silver 
would  indicate  the  effect  with  great  delicacy. 
The  experiment,  however,  in  its  present  state^  is 
sufficient  to  complete  that  analogy  of  the  invisi- 
ble with  the  visible  rays,  and  to  show  that  they 
are  equally  liable  to  the  general  law,  (of  inter- 
ference,) which  is  the  principal  subject  of  this 
paper." 

The  beautiful  process  of  the  Caloime 
or  TaJbotype^  viewed  as  a  whole,  was  the 
undoubted  invention  of  Mr.  Henry  Fox 
Talbot.  As  a  new  art  which  gave  em- 
ployment to  thousands,  he  brought  it  to 


*  This  paper  is  reprinted  in  Dr.  Yoang's 
*  See  this  Journal,  vol  vli.  p.  465,  August^  1847.      cm  Natural  Philosophy^  vol  il  p.  639^-643. 
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a  high  degree  of  perfection.  He  expend- 
ed largo  suras  of  money  in  obtaining  for 
the  public  the  full  benefit  of  his  invention, 
and  towards  the  termination  of  his  patent 
he  liberally  surrendered  to  photographic  ! 
amateurs  and  others  all  the  rights  which 
he  possessed,  with  the  one  exception  of 
taking  portraits  for  sale,  which  he  had 
conveyed  to  others,  and  which  he  was 
bound  by  law  and  in  honor  to  secure  to 
them.*  As  Mr.  Talbot  had  derived  no 
pecuniary  benefit  from  his  patent,  he  had 
intended  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  it  to 
the  Privy  Council ;  but  the  art  had  been 
so  universally  practiced,  that  numerous 
parties  were  interested  in  opposing  the 
application,  and  individuals  were  found 
who  laid  claim  to  the  use  of  some  of  the 
chemical  materials  used  in  the  calotype, 
and  who  combined  with  others  to  reduce 
the  patent,  and  thus  prevent  the  })ossi- 
bility  of  its  renewal.  Although  we  are 
confident  that  a  jury  of  philosophers  in 
any  part  of  the  world  would  have  given 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  Mr.  Talbot's  patent, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  so  long  unchal- 
lenged, yet  we  regret  to  say  that  an  Eng- 
lish judge  and  jury  were  found  to  deprive 
him  of  his  right  and  transfer  it  to  the 
public.  The  patrons  of  science  and  of  art 
stood  aloof  in  the  contest,  and  none  of 
our  scientific  institutions,  and  no  intelli- 
gent member  of  the  Government,  came 
forward  to  claim  from  the  State  a  national 
reward  to  Mr.  Talbot.  In  France,  the 
Government,  by  the  advice  of  M.  Arago, 
acted  a  very  different  part  to  Niepce  and 
Daguerre,  the  inventors  of  the  Daguer- 
reotype. The  invention  was  given  as  a 
present  from  the  State  to  France,  and 
even  to  Europe,  and  Niepce  and  Da- 
guerre received  between  them  an  annual 
pension  of  £833  ! 

The  great  defect  in  Mr.  Talbot's  pro- 
cess, not  in  his  patent,  was,  that  paper 
was  the  substance  upon  which  his  calo- 
type pictures  were  to  oe  taken.  He  early 
saw  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  ma- 
terial of  a  suitable  quality  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  and  he  made  many  at- 
tempts to  remedy  the  evil ;  but  although 
several  paper-makers  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost,  and  succeeded,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  manufacturing  a  highly  im- 
proved article,  yet  the  size  employed,  and 
various  chemical  substances  used  in  the 
process,  rendered  it  impossible  to  procure 

*  Hunt's  MoumU^  eta,  p.  329. 
VOL.  XLV.— NO,  IIL 


paper  of  that  fineness  and  uniformity  of 
texture  which  the  advanced  state  of  the 
art  required.  When  the  artist  had  be- 
stowed the  greatest  pains  in  taking  a 
negative  picture,  and  had  taken  it  some- 
times two  or  three  times,  he  oileu  found 
his  own  labor  lost,  and  the  expectations  of 
his  sitters  disappointed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  idea 
occurred  to  M.  Xiepce  St.  Victor,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Louvre,  to  whom  photo- 
graphy owes  so  many  obligations,  to  re- 
ject paper  altogether  for  negatives,  and 
to  use  a  film  of  albumen  spread  upon  glass. 
To  do  this,  he  takes  five  ounces  of  the 
whites  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  with  one  hun- 
dred grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  twenty 
grains  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  ten 
grains  of  common  salt.  This  mixture  is 
beaten  up  with  a  fork,  and  afler  resting 
all  night  it  is  ready  in  the  morning  for 
use ;  that  is,  it  is  ready  to  be  spread  into 
an  uniform  film  upon  glass,  and  employed 
instead  of  paper  for  taking  negative 
photographs. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  albumen 
process  is,  that  the  film  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  homogeneous,  and  may  be  obtained 
of  a  very  large  size.  Its  defect,  however, 
is  its  want  of  sensibility,*  so  that  it  can 
be  employed  only  for  statues  and  land- 
scapes. It  seems  to  have  been  very  little 
used  in  England,  but  has  been  brought 
to  great  perfection  by  Messrs  Ross  and 
Thomson  in  Edinburgh,  who,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hunt,  "  have  been  eminent- 
ly successful  operators  with  it — many  of 
their  pictures,  which  are  of  a  large  size, 
exhibiting  more  artistic  effect  than  is  ob- 
tained by  any  other  photographers.  Some 
of  the  positives  produced  are  very  fine. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  Edinburgh,  these  gentlemen  ex- 
hibited some  positive  images  on  glass 
plates ;  these  were  backed  up  with  plaster 
of  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the 
effects,  w^hich  were  exceedingly  delicate 
and  beautiful,"!  We  have  now  before 
us  six  of  those  magnificent  photographs, 
16 J  inches  by  15^,  representing  Edin- 
burgh from  the  Calton  Hill,  interior  of 
Holyrood  Chapel,  Melrose  Abbey  in  two 
aspects,  the  Golden  Gate  of  St.  Andrew's 
Cathedral,  and  the  north  doorway  of  Dun- 


*  *'  It  reqaires  an  exposure  of  at  least  m«^  times 
longer  than  the  same  preparation  on  paper.** — 
Hunt*8  iianual,  p.  83. 

t  M€amia  €f  Photography,  1857.    Sdit  t.  pw  84. 
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fermlhic  Cathedral,  Benan,  and  Benvenn ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
they  sarpass  every  thing  that  has  been 
done  in  this  oountry. 

We  have  obtained  from  Messrs.  Ross 
and  Thomson  the  following  account  of  the 
process  by  wliich  these  remarkable  views 
were  obtained : 

"The  whites  of  several  eggs,  having  18 
drops  of  saturated  iodide  of  potassium  added 
for  each  egg,  are  heat  up  into  a  large  mass  of 
froth,  and  tdlowed  to  stand  for  ten  or  twelve 
hoars,  till  the  whole  falls  into  a  liquid.  It  is 
then  poured  plentifully  upon  the  siu*face  of  a 
clean  plate  of  glass,  which,  by  means  of  a  bent 
wire  and  a  piece  of  worsted  thread,  is  made  to 
revolve  a  a  moderate  rate  before  a  clear  fire, 
till  by  the  influence  of  jbhe  centrifugal  force,  a 
very  perfect  film  of  albumen  is  spread  over  the 
glass.  When  the  albumen  begins  to  crack  at 
3ie  edges,  the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire, 
covered  with  minute  cracks  over  the  whole  of 
its  surface.  It  is  now  dipped  in  nitrate  of  silver, 
seventy  ^ains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  having 
mixed  with  it  a  twentieth  part  in  quantity  of 
strong  acetic  acid.  When  taken  out,  it  is 
washed  with  water  once  or  twice,  and  before  it 
IS  dry  the  picture  may  be  taken  upon  it  If 
the  object  is  a  light  one,  four  minutes  will  be 
sufficient  to  impress  the  image,  but  any  thing 
red  or  green  will  take  longer.  The  picture  is 
developed  by  pouring  the  saturated  solution  of 
gallic  acid  on  the  albumen,  and  spreading  it 
with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool.  The  picture  will 
then  appear  slowly  and  gradually  of  a  reddish 
color,  and  when  brought  out  as  far  as  it  will 
come,  a  little  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
mixed  with  gallic  acid  is  spread  over  it  with  a 
piece  of  clean  cotton  wool.  The  picture  will  now 
assume  a  darker  and  more  vivid  appearance ;  and 
when  fixed  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphate  of 
soda,  may  be  washed  with  clean  water.  No 
varnish  h  required,  and  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  copies  may  be  taken  from  it.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Photographic  Society  in  1857, 
a  dense  negative  of  a  statue  was  taken  by  gas- 
light in  flf  teen  minutes.  This  was  the  highest 
state  of  sensitiveness  that  Messrs.  Ross  and 
Thomson  ever  saw.  It  was  produced  by  an  ex- 
cess of  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  albumen ;  but 
they  found  that  plates  thus  prepared  are  apt  to 
crack  and  chip  off  the  glass,  when  exposed  to 
the  sun  in  printing." 

Owing  to  the  great  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  take  a  photograph  in  albumen, 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  ren- 
der it  more  sensitive  or  to  obtain  a  more 
sensitive  material  equally  uniform  and 
manageable.  Mr.  Hunt  had,  in  1844, 
recommended  the  use  of  the  fluorides; 
and  M.  B.  Everard  has  lately  employed 
the  fluoride  of  ))otassium,  along  with  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  as  a  means  of  obtain- 


ing instantaneous  images  on  albamen. 
Mr.  Hunt  has  found  that  the  image  ap- 
pears immediately  on  exposure  in  the 
camera,  and  anticipates  great  advantages 
from  the  use  of  the  fluorides.'*' 

For  the  same  reason,  M.  Niepee  St. 
Victor  has  recently  published  a  process, 
in  which,  in  place  of  albumen,  he  employs 
seventy  grains  of  starch  rubbed  down  in 
seventy  grains  of  water,  and  then  mixed 
with  three  or  four  ounces  more  of  water. 
After  5^  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium 
are  added,  the  whole  is  boiled  till  the 
starch  is  properly  dissolved.  It  is  then 
laid  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  and  is  said  to 
give  tablets  of  great  sensibility.  The 
serum  of  milk,  and  gelatine  and  other 
substances  have  also  been  proposed,  and 
used,  to  obtain  a  surface  more  transparent 
than  paper,  and  more  sensitive  than  albu- 
men ;  but  most  of  them  have  been  aban- 
doned,  at  least  for  portraits,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  collodion  by  Archer  in 
1850. 

The  discovery  and  use  of  collodion  is 
doubtless  the  greatest  improvement  that 
has  been  made  in  photography.  Collodion 
is  a  limpid  fluid  of  the  color  of  sherry, 
and  is  made  by  dissolving  gun-cotton  in 
ether  containing  a  little  alcohol.  Gun- 
cotton  is  made  by  mixing  seventy  grains 
of  fine  selected  cotton  with  water,  nitre, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportions  of 
three,  four,  and  five  ounces.  After  the 
cotton  has  been  washed  in  this  bath  by 
stirring  it  with  two  glass  rods,  it  is  taken 
out,  well  washed  with  water  to  remove 
every  trace  of  acid,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
Fifleen  grains  of  gun-cotton,  thus  prepar- 
ed, are  placed  in  a  mixture  of  nine  nuid 
ounces  of  rectified  sulphuric  ether,  with 
one  ounce  of  alcohol  60*^  over-proof.  The 
cotton  will  be  almost  wholly  dissolved, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fibers,  which 
will  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  clear  solution, 
or  collodion,  when  poured  off,  is  ready  to 
be  iodized,  by  adding  to  it  a  certain 
quantity,  to  be  determined  by  experiment, 
of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  iodide  of 
silver  and  the  iodide  of  potaasiara*  A 
glass  plate,  well  cleaned  nx>m  grease,  is 
coated  with  a  thin  film  of  collodion,  ob- 
tained by  pouring  a  small  quaAtity  on  the 
plate,  and  running  it  off  by  one  oonier 
into  the  bottle.    This  film,  solidified  by 


*  Grapo-sugar  and  honey  have  been  saooeBMttw 
employed  in  greatly  increasing  the  sen^ility  of  ftt> 
bumen  plates. 
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the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  is  now  ex- 
cited by  a  solution  of  thirty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  water. 
It  is  placed  in  the  camera,  and  the  image 
developed  and  fixed  by  processes,  which 
we  can  not  of  course  here  find  room  to 
detail. 

Collodion  may  be  prepared  from  paper, 
fiax,  the  pith  of  ^e  elder,  and  many  other 
vegetable  substances.  In  whatever  way  it 
is  made,  the  name  of  pyroxylins  is  given 
to  it.  lAynijie^  or  the  true  substance  of 
wood,  is  convertible  into  a  substance 
analogous  to  true  gun-cotton.  Liynifie^ 
combined  with  strong  nitric  acid,  forms  a 
substance  called  xyloidide.  The  prepara- 
tions of  collodion  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomas 
are  in  much  esteem,  and  are  sold  under 
the  name  of  Xylo-iodide  of  Silver. 

Although  M.  Biot,  in  1840,  considered 
it  as  an  illusion  to  expect  photographs 
having  the  color  of  the  objects  which  they 
represent,  yet  a  certain  advance,  and  one 
of  some  im])ortance,  has  been  made  to 
this  result.  In  a  former  article  we  refer- 
red to  the  attempts  of  M.  Clandet  and 
Sir  John  Herschel  to  copy  the  colore  of 
nature.  Mr.  Hunt  "produced  colored 
images,  not  merely  impressions  of  the 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  but  copies  in  the 
c-amera  of  colored  objects."  But  the  most 
important  results  have  been  obtained  by 
M.  Edmund  Becquerel,  and  M.  Niepce  St. 
Victor  of  Paris. 

In  November,  1848,  M.  Edmund  Bec- 
querel  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  ^^  a  photochromatic  image  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  colored  photographs 
obtained  in  the  camera  obscura."  These 
photographs  were  on  daguerreotype 
plates ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  and  those 
of  natural  objects,  were  obtained  by  his 
process.  Unfortunately,  however,  no 
method  of  fixing  them  could  be  found, 
and  the  colors  disappeared  very  quickly 
when  exposed  to  light,  though  they  could 
be  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  the  dark. 

M.  Niepce  St.  Victor  has  pursued  this 
subject  with  more  success  than  his  pre- 
decessors. Mr.  Hunt  has  examined  pic- 
tures of  his  on  metallic  plates,  "  in  which 
every  color  of  the  original  was  most 
faithfully  represented,"  but  they  eventual- 
ly faded  into  one  uniform  reddish  tint ; 
and  M.  Niepce  St.  Victor  tells  us  that 
he  has  made  an  hundred  attempts  to  fix 
these  helio<hrom€8y  as  he  calls  them, 
without  the  slightest  sueoess. 


Important  as  these  researches  are,  M. 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor  has  just  published 
two  '^  Memoirs  "  on  a  new  action  of  light, 
which  will  excite  much  interest  in  the 
scientific  world.  Having  exposed  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  sun's  direct  rays 
an  engraving,  which  had  been  kept  seve- 
ral days  in  the  dark,  he  applied  the  en- 
graving to  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  and 
after  twenty-four  hours'  contact,  he  ob* 
tained  a  negative  picture  of  the  engrav- 
ing !  If  the  engraving,  taken  from  a  dark 
place,  where  it  has  been  for  several  days, 
be  applied  to  the  sheet  of  sensitive  paper, 
without  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  no  negative  picture  is  produced. 
Wood,  ivory,  gold-beater's  skm,  parch- 
ment, and  even  the  living  skin,  struck  by 
light,  will  give  a  negative  picture,  but 
metals  and  enamels  will  not.  If  a  film 
of  mica,  glass,  or  rock  crystal  is  placed 
between  the  engraving  and  the  sensitive 
paper,  no  negative  picture  will  be  got ; 
but  if  the  engraving  is  covered  with  a 
stratum  of  collodion  or  gelatine,  the  pic* 
ture  will  be  obtained.  If  the  distance 
between  the  engraving  and  the  sensitive 
paper  is  only  three  millimetres,  or  one 
eighth  of  an  inch,  a  picture  will  be  produc- 
ed ;  and  if  the  lines  of  the  engi*avmg  are 
strong,  a  distance  of  a  centimetre  will  not 
prevent  it.  If  we  take  an  opaque  tube, 
shut  up  at  one  end  and  lined  with  white 
paper,  and  expose  the  open  end  for  an 
hour  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  if 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  we  apply 
the  open  end  of  the  tube  to  a  piece  of 
sensitive  paper,  wo  shall  obtain  a  negative 
image  of  tne  opening.  If  the  tube  be 
hermetically  sealed  after  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays,  it  will  preserve  for  a  long  time 
the  power  of  acting  upon  sensitive  paper* 
M.  Niepce  St.  Victor  placed  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  tliat  had  been  in  the  dark  in 
the  camera,  where  it  continued  to  receive 
for  three  hours  an  image  brilliantly  illu« 
minated  bv  the  sun.  When  taken  out 
and  applied  to  a  sheet  of  sensitive  pa))er, 
it  reproduced  very  visibly,  in  twenty-tour 
hours,  the  original  image  in  the  camera 
obscura ! 

In  his  second  Memoir  our  author  exhi- 
bits this  "  persistent  activity,"  or  **  stor* 
ing  up  "  of  light,  as  he  calls  it,  in  another 
interesting  experiment.  He  places  a 
glass  or  papeir  negative  upon  a  sheet  of 

Saper  that  has  been  several  days  in  tliie 
ark,  and  a&er  a  sufficient  exposure.:  tQ 
the  sun's  rays,  he  takes  out  the  paper  m 
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the  dark,  find  develops  the  picture  by  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  fixes  it 
by  merely  washing  it  in  pure  water.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  picture  more  quickly 
and  more  vigorously  developed,  no  im- 
pregnates the  sheet  of  paper,  till  it  be- 
comes of  a  pale,  straw  yellow  color,  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  ?iitrate  of  uranium^ 
"which  admits  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  paper  the  luminous  action  of  storing 
up  with  the  persistent  luminous  activity." 
The  picture,  when  taken,  as  before,  is  fix- 
ed by  simple  immersion  in  pure  water  till 
the  salt  of  uranium  is  completely  remov- 
ed,* Thus  fixed,  the  pictures  resist  the 
energetic  action  of  a  boiling  solution  of 
cyanuret  of  potash ;  and  we  may  there- 
fore hope  that  they  will  be  indestructible 
by  time.  This  great  discovery  of  M. 
Niepce  St.  Victor  will  be  received  with 
surprise  by  the  scientific  world,  who  re- 
gard light  and  all  its  chemical  infiuences  as 
the  effect  of  simple  motion.  When  light 
has  been  stored  up  for  days,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  it  can  afterwards  be- 
gin to  vibrate  and  perform  all  its  former 
ninctions. 

Although  M.  Niepce  St.  Victor's  expe- 
nmcnt  on  the  permanence  of  the  nitrate 
of  uranium  photographs  is  very  interest- 
ing, yet  time  only  can  solve  the  problem 
of  their  absolute  indestructibility ;  and  we 
must  continue  to  practice  the  art  with  all 
the  fears  and  misgivings  of  the  past.  It 
is  fortunate,  however,  that  several  pro- 
cesses have  been  invented  by  which  pho- 
tographs can  be  rendered  as  permanent  as 
engravings,  and  multiplied  to  any  extent. 
The  best  of  these  processes  is  the  photo- 
gal  van  ©graphic  one  of  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch, 
who,  after  securing  his  riffht  by  patent, 
established  a  company  at  Islington,  and 
has  published  in  a  series  of  numbers  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  the  art.  Solutions 
of  glue  in  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  are  mixed  according  to  a  rule,  and 
spread  like  albumen  over  the  glass  plate. 
A  photograph  or  engraving  is  placed  on 
the  prepared  plate,  and  a  negative  taken 
in  sunlight.  The  glass  is  then  placed  in 
water  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  the  dark- 
ened parts  are  rendered  soluble,  while  the 


*  The  paper  is  immersed  Jive  minutes  in  a  solu- 
tion of  20  grains  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  100  grains 
of  water ;  or  it  may  be  floated  on  the  solution,  so  as 
to  penetrate  through  only  half  of  the  thickness  of 
tbe  paper. 


other  parts  are  insoluble,  so  that  in  a  few 
minutes  we  have  a  picture  represented  not 
only  by  light  and  shadow,  but  by  the  un- 
equal thickness  of  the  gelatine  on  the 
glass.  When  the  plate  is  dry,  soft  gntta^ 
percha  is  pressed  upon  the  picture  till  it 
harden^.  The  guttarpercha  has  conse- 
quently an  image  the  reverse  of  the  first. 
Afler  rubbing  it  over  with  bronze,  powder, 
or  black  lead,  it  is  placed  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  an  electrotype 
plate  taken  from  it,  in  the  usual  way,  with 
a  voltaic  battery.  From  this  plate  others 
can  be  readily  taken,  and,  as  in  ordinary 
copperplate  printing,  thousands  of  copies 
can  be  thrown  off.  "  By  this  process," 
says  Mr.  Hunt,*  "  pictures,  in  wnich  the 
most  delicate  details  are  very  faithfully 
preserved,  and  the  nice  gradations  in  light 
and  shadow  maintained  m  all  their  beauty, 
are  now  printed  from  the  electrotype 
plate,  obtained  from  the  photograph. 
The  process  of  photo-galvanography  is 
CA-idently  destined  to  take  a  very  high 
position  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art."  f 

Since  the  publication  of  our  former  ar- 
ticle, photography  has  had  many  new  and 
valuable  applications,  not  only  to  the  fine 
but  to  the  useful  arts. 

In  miniature  painting  it  has  created  a 
new  profession.  Mr.  Duppa,  a  distinguish- 
ed artist,  after  making  his  photograph 
transparent,  paints  with  oil  colors  on  tnc 
back  of  the  photograph,  so  that  he  never 
can  take  away  the  original  likeness.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  on  the  contrary,  and  others, 
paint  upon  the  photograph  itself;  and,  at 
a  trifling  risk  of  affecting  the  likeness,  they 
have  the  power  of  correcting  defects,  both 
in  form  and  expression,  which  exist  in  al- 
most  every  sun -picture. 

To  the  landscape  and  historical  painter, 
photography  has  proved  an  invaluable  as- 
sistant. Messrs.  Koss  and  Thomson  pub- 
lished some  time  ago  the  most  beautifiil 
photographs  of  plants  for  foregrounds, 
taken  while  growmg  at  the  foot  ot  rocks 
and  trees.  Of  these,  the  ferns,  the  dock 
leaves,  the  fox-glove,  and  the  nettle  are 
beyond  all  praise ;  *  but  charming  as  these 


*  Manual  of  Photography,  pp.  260,  270. 

f  We  regret  to  learn  that  the  esiablishiDeiit  ■( 
Islington  id  bn^ken  up,  but  we  trust  that  Mr.  Plr«caoh 
wtll  lesunie  his  labora  with  wealtbj  and  aotiTe  a^ 
acyu'ors 

*  The  French  have  executed  fine  pbotagrapht  U 
plants  afver  they  have  been  placed  in  ft  rasa  W 
woven  into  garland*.    Eoglish  snisi^  UH^ 
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arc,  they  are  surpassed  by  two  on  a  larger 
scale,  which  have  recently  appeared,  under 
the  names  of  "  the  Quiet  Corner "  and 
"  the  Dvkeside."  These  photographs,  16J 
by  16  i  inches,  full  of  the  poetry  of  vege- 
table life,  teem  with  wild  plants  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  lovely  forms,  and 
rich  in  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  leaf 
and  stem.  Though  devoid  of  frngrance 
and  of  color,  they  allure  us  to  the  cooling 
fountain  which  waters  them.  They  tempt 
us  to  nestle  in  the  little  rocky  hollow 
which  they  adorn,  and  to  weep  with  hu- 
man sympathies  amid  creations  that  are 
fated  but  to  bloom  and  die. 

The  most  important  application  of  pho- 
tography has  certainly  been  to  the  stereo- 
scope, not  only  in  reference  to  art,  but  to 
the  great  purposes  of  education,  and  to 
the  illustration  of  works  on  every  branch 
of  knowledge.  The  surface  of  the  moon 
has  been  drawn  with  singular  beauty. 
The  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  have 
been  delineated,  and  various  other  astro- 
nomical phenomena,  which  the  observer 
could  not  otherwise  have  recorded.  But 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  applica- 
tions of  the  art  has  been  to  microscopic 


Sortnuts,  as  executed  with  such  skill  by 
[r.  Dancer  of  Manchester.  Some  of 
these  are  so  small  that  ten  thousand  could 
be  included  in  a  square  inch,  and  yet, 
when  magnified,  the  pictures  have  all  the 
smoothness  and  vigor  of  ordinary  photo- 
graphs. 

Upon  looking  into  the  past  history  of 
photography,  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
predict  its  future.  But  though  we  dare 
not  venture  to  shorten  the  arm  of  soienoe, 
or  limit  its  grasp,  there  are  certain  steps 
in  advance  which  we  may  reasonably  an- 
ticipate. Optical  instruments  are  yet  re- 
quired to  represent  on  a  plane  the  human 
face,  without  deforming  its  lines  and  mag- 
nifying its  imperfections.  We  stiU  require 
a  more  sensitive  tablet  to  perpetuate  the 
tender  expressions  of  domestic  life,  and  to 
fix  the  bolder  lines  of  intellect  and  of  pas- 
sion which  are  displayed  in  the  forum  and 
in  the  senate.  But,  above  all,  we  long  to 
preserve  the  life-tints  of  those  we  love — 
to  give  to  the  ringlet  its  auburn,  and  to 
the  eye  its  azure  —  to  perpetuate  the 
maiden  blush,  and  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
even  the  hectic  flush  from  which  we  are 
so  soon  to  part. 


■  ^1     tmt  t 


From  Sharpens  London  M agaxino^ 


SHAWLS,  AND    WHERE    THEY    COME    FROM. 


CASHUBBE   GOAT. 

Scarcely  any  article  of  apparel  or  deco- 
ration is  so  universally  worn  as  the  shawl. 
It  is  so  common  that  the  inquiry  ^^  where 
it  comes  from"  is  hardly  thought  of. 
Still,  we  think  that  a  few  observations  on 
the  subject  may  interest  our  readers. 

The  passion  for  shawls — says  a  late 
writer — among  all  women  every  where,  is 
remarkable.  In  one  country,  the  shawl 
may  flow  from  the  head  like  a  vail ;  in 
another,  it  han^  from  the  shoulders; 
in  another,  it  is  Knotted  round  the  loins 

done  the  rame  with  plftnts  fa  a  bot'hoiui^.    8m 
Brewster's  Trea»i$e  m  Um  S^mtcoft,  pp.  17S-478. 


like  a  sash ;  in  yet  another,  it  is  swathed 
round  the  body  like  a  skirt.  Wherever 
worn  at  all,  it  is  the  pet  article  of  dress. 
From  a  time  remote  beyond  computation, 
the  sheep  of  Cashmere  have  been  cherished 
on  their  hills,  and  the  goats  of  Thibet  on 
their  plains,  and  the  camels  of  Tartary  on 
their  steppes,  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
choicest  shawls.  From  time  immemorial, 
the  patterns  which  we  know  so  well  have 
been  handed  down  as  a  half-sacred  tradi- 
tion through  a  Hindoo  ancestry,  which 
puts  even  Welsh  pedigrees  to  shame.  For 
thousands  of  years  have  the  bright  dyes, 
which  are  the  despair  of  our  science  and 
art,  been  ffHttering  in  Indian  looms,  in 
thoae  prinutive  {Hta  under  the  pahn4tee 
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where  the  whimsical  patterns  grow,  like 
the  wild-flower  springing  from  the  soil. 
For  thousands  of  years  have  eastern  po- 
tentates made  presents  of  shawls  to  dis- 
tingdished  strangers,  together  with  dia- 
monds and  pearls. 

At  this  day,  when  an  eastern  prince 
sends  gifts  to  European  sovereigns,  there 
are  shawls  to  the  value  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  together  with  jewels,  perfumes, 
wild  beasts,  and  valuable  horses,  just  as 
was  done  in  the  days  of  the  Pharoahs,  as 
the  paintings  on  Egyptian  tombs  show  us 
at  this  day.  And  the  subjects  of  sove- 
reigns have  as  much  liking  for  shawls  as 
any  queen.  At  the  Russian  Court,  ladies 
judge  one  another  by  their  shawls  as  by 
their  diamonds.  In  France,  the  bride- 
groom wins  favor  by  a  judicious  gift  of 
this  kind.  In  Cairo  and  Damascus,  the 
gift  of  a  shawl  will  cause  almost  as  much 
heart-burning  in  the  harem  as  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  wife.  In  England,  the 
daughter  of  the  house  spends  the  whole 
of  her  first  quarter's  allowance  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  shawl.  The  Paris  grisette  and 
the  London  dressmaker  go  to  their  work 
with  the  little  shawl  pinned  neatly  at 
the  waist.  The  lost  gin-drinker  covers 
her  rags  witli  the  remnant  of  the  shawl 
of  better  days.  The  peasant's  daughter 
buys  a  white  cotton  shawl,  with  a  gay 
border,  for  her  wedding ;  and  it  washes 
and  dyes  until  having  wrapped  all  her 
babies  in  turn,  it  is  finally  dyed  black  to 
signalize  her  widowhood.  The  maiden 
aunt,  growing  elderly,  takes  to  wearing  a 
shawl  in  the  house  in  mid-winter  ;  and  the 
granny  would  no  more  think  of  going 
without  it  at  any  season  than  without  her 
cap.  When  son  or  grandson  comes  home 
from  travel,  his  present  is  a  new  shawl, 
which  she  puts  on  with  deep  consideration, 
parting  with  the  old  one  with  a  sigh. 

The  Manchester  or  Birmingham  fac- 
tory girl  buys  a  gay  shawl  on  credit, 
wears  it  on  Sunday,  puts  it  in  pawn  on 
Monday  morning,  and  takes  it  out  again 
on  Saturday  night  for  another  Sunday's 
wear,  and  so  on,  until  she  has  wasted 
money  that  would  have  bought  her  a 
good  wardrobe.  Thus,  from  Chma  round 
the  world  to  Oregon,  and  from  the  queen 
down  to  the  pauper,  Is  the  shawl  the 
symbol  of  woman's  taste  and  condition. 
*  Whence  come  all  these  shawls  ?  for  it 
is  clear  that  the  supply  that  arrives  in 
Asia  over  bleak  continents  and  wide 
oceans  can  only  be  for  the  rich  and  great. 


Some  of  the  shawls  from  Bokhara  sell,  in 
the  market  on  the  Russian  frontier,  for 
two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  each. 
Whence  come  the  hundred  thousand 
shawls  that  the  women  of  our  country 
purchase  every  year  ? 

To  begin  with  the  most  costly,  let  ns 
inquire  where  and  how  the  Cashmere 
shawls  are  obtained.  The  genuine  Ori- 
ental Cashmeres  all  come  from  Asia,  and 
are  manufactured  from  the  hair  or  rather 
the  w6ol  of  the  Cashmere  goat. 

The  Cashmere  (xoat,  a  nobler  species  of 
the  common  goat,  is  descended  from  the 
goat  of  Thibet,  which  pastures  on  the 
Himalaya.  The  climate  in  Thibet  is  suh- 
ject  to  sudden  changes.  There  is  little 
rain,  but  much  snow,  as  the  cold  in  win- 
ter  is  below  the  freezing  point.  Thibet  is 
situated  at  the  northcm  descent  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  and  Cashmere  at 
the  southern;  hence  the  latter  is  little 
warmer  than  Thibet. 

In  Thibet  this  goat  is  a  domestic  anima). 
It  is  not  allowed  a  very  lu^turiant  pasture. 
The  favorite  food  of  these  animals  is  buds, 
aromatic  plants,  rue,  and  heath.  The  peo- 
ple of  Thibet  give  their  goats,  at  least 
once  a  week,  some  salt,  which  has  always 
proved  a  useful  accompaniment  to  the 
customary  food  of  these  animals.  If  they 
are  transferred  from  their  cold,  mountain- 
ous abode  into  a  warmer  country,  the 
natural  consequence  follows,  that  the 
wool  becomes  inferior  in  quantity  and 
fineness.  It  grows,  also,  very  slowly  in 
the  warm  parts  of  the  year,  and  more 
vigorously  as  the  cold  season  approaches. 

The  head  of  the  Asiatic  goat  is  large, 
the  horns  situated  backwards,  and  some- 
what curved,  the  legs  slender.  The  cold- 
er the  region  where  the  animal  pastures, 
the  heavier  is  its  fleece.  Proper  food  and 
careful  tending  increase  the  fineness  of 
the  wool.  Yearlings,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Merino  sheep,  afford  the  finest  wool. 
A  full-grown  goat  yields  not  more  than 
eight  ounces.  The  goats  which  pasture 
in  the  highest  vales  of  Thibet  nave  a 
bright  ochre  color.  In  lower  grounds 
the  color  becomes  of  a  yellowish  white; 
and,  still  further  downwards,  entirely 
white.  The  highest  mountains  of  the 
Himalaya,  inhabitable  by  man,  contain 
also  a  kind  of  goats  with  black  wo<d, 
which,  in  India,  and  in  the  mountaaioas 
countries  of  the  goats,  obtains  the  highest 
price,  as  a  material  for  shawls. 

The  goats  of  Thibet  and  Caahman 
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bave  the  fine  curled  wool  dose  to  the 
skin,  jnst  as  the  under-hair  of  our  common 
^at  lies  below  the  coarse  upper  hair. 
The  wool  is  shorn  in  the  spring,  shortly 
before  the  warm  season,  the  time  when 
the  animal,  in  its  natural  state,  seeks 
thorns  and  hedges  in  order  to  free  itself 
from  the  burden  of  its  warm  covering. 
All  the  hard  and  long  hairs  are  pick^ 
out  most  carefully.  The  wool,  thus  puri- 
fied, is  first  washed  in  a  warm  solution  of 
potash,  and  afterwards  in  cold  water,  in 
which  process  felting  must  be  cardully 
avoided.  It  is  then  bleached  upon  the 
grass,  and  carded  for  spinning. 

The  shawl-wool  is  three  times  dyed-*- 
before  carding,  after  spinning,  and  in  the 
wool.  The  Asiatics  avoid  spinning  the 
wool  hard,  in  order  that  the  shawl  may 
be  soil.  Tiiey  use  a  spindle,  which  con- 
sists of  a  ball  of  clay,  with  an  iron  wire 
attached.  The  finger  and  the  thumb  of 
the  spinner  are  kept  smooth  by  steatite 
powder.  A  large  shawl  of  the  finest 
quality  requires  five  pounds  of  the  wool ; 
one  of  interior  quality,  from  three  to 
four  pounds.  About  80,000  shawls  are 
made  yearly,  in  16,000  looms,  each  of 
which  employs  three  workmen. 

Main,  in  London,  has  invented  a  machine 
which  spins  this  wool  in  a  very  simple 
way,  finer  than  can  be  done  by  the  best 
spindles  of  Thibet ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  a  firmer  thread.  The  flesh  of  the 
Cashmere  goat  tastes  as  well  as  that  of 
the  common  one ;  and  its  milk  is  as  rich, 
if  it  is  well  tended. 

Since  1820,  this  species  has  been  intro- 
duced into  France,  and  succeeds  very 
well.  The  enterprising  Baron  Femaux 
ordered  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
of  these  goats  to  be  brought  to  France, 
(1820,)  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated 
professor  of  oriental  languages  in  Paris, 
Amadee  Joubert  JoulMsrt  found  these 
goats  already  spread  from  the  Cashmere 
to  the  Ural,  over  Bucharia,  in  Indepen- 
dent Tartary ;  he  purchased  them  in  the 
deserts  there,  and  transported  them  over 
the  Volga,  along  the  coast  of  Theodosia, 
in  the  Crimea,  where  they  were  put  on 
board  vessels  to  be  carried  to  France. 
*  On  the  voyage,  which  lasted  a  long  time, 
a  great  number  died.  There  remmned, 
however,  more  than  four  hundred  healthy 
animals,  which  were  sent  from  Toulon 
and  Marseilles,  partly  to  the  Pyrenees  of 
Roussillon,  partly   to   the   lime-hilta  of 


Provence,  and  to  the  pastures  of  Alsati* 
and  Rambouillet. 
A  oonsideraUe  number  of  Cashmere 

foats  have  been  brought  to  England,  and 
ept  with  advantage.  In  1828  a  Mr. 
Tower  obtained  from  the  Society  of  Arta» 
in  London,  their  large  medal  for  having 
produced  a  goat's-hair  shawl,  equal  to 
those  of  Caahmere,  though  both  Uhi 
firrowth  and  manufacture  of  England* 
This  gentleman  kept  his  Cashmere  goats 
on  a  fiftrm  in  Essex,  and,  from  four  first 
imported,  his  flock  amounted  in  a  &fw 
years  to  more  than  two  dozen.  They  did 
not  feed  upon  the  rich  pastures,  or  relish 
the  vegetation  of  the  ordinary .  grazing^ 
ground.  The  dry  oonmion  was  their 
favorite  resort ;  and  their  most  common 
food  was  furze,  the  prickly  shoots  of 
which  they  preferred  to  every  other 
vegetable. 

Considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the 
keeping  of  these  animals;  and  the  fine 
wool  was  obtained  by  combing  their  com- 
mon or  longer  hair  with  an  instrument  not 
very  unlike  the  curry-comb  used  for  trim* 
ming  horses.  We  believe  that  the  fine 
wool  is  procured  in  the  East  by  a  process 
nearly  similar ;  and  it  is  possible  t£at  the 
fact  of  its  being  perfectly  ripened  on  the 
back  of  the  animal  may  contribute  to  its 
superior  strength.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  long  hair  is  cast  at  the  same  sea- 
son. 

In  all  eastern  countries,  the  shawl  is 
ever  considered  the  most  essential  and 
graceful  part  of  ornamental  dress;  and 
even  in  Europe,  with  their  many  beauti* 
fill  imitations,  the  true  Cashmere  shawl  is 
still  sought,  and  paid  for  at  enormous 
prices.  Even  m  India  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  for  a  rajah  to  pay  ten  thousand 
rupees  (five  thousand  dollars)  for  one  of 
the  finest  of  these  productions,  and  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  have  cost  the  la- 
bor of  a  whole  family  for  a  lifetime. 

The  following  remarks  of  a  cotempo* 
rary  writer  refer  chiefly  to  the  dealers  in 
CaflAimere  shawls.  He  says:  ^^The  per* 
sons  who,  in  our  own  country,  and  at  the 
present  day,  purchase  worsted  or  woolei| 
goods  under  the  denomination  of  Cashr 
meres,  are  or  ought  to  be  aware  that  suoh 
goods  are  Cashmerian  only  in  name.  A 
real  Cashmere  shawl,  made  by  the  inbab* 
itants  of  that  Indian  valley  from  the  wool 
of  a  peculiar  variety  of  goatreared  on  the 
I^ains  of  Thibet,  is  a  most  eosUy  article, 
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eagerly  sought  after  by  the  rajahs  and  sul- 
tans of  the  east,  but  finding  its  way  to 
Europe  very  rarely  indeed.  To  make  a 
pair  of  large  and  handsome  Cashmere 
shawls  requires  the  labor  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  men  for  half-a-vear.  The  late 
Bunjeet  Singh,  the  chief  of  Lahore,  gave 
five  thousand  rupees  for  a  pair  of  these 
woolen  shawls,  the  patterns  of  which 
represented  his  victories.  The  animals 
from  which  the  material  is  obtained  are 
covered  by  nature  with  two  kinds  of  coat 
or  clothing ;  the  one  fine,  curly,  generally 
gray,  and  imparting  to  the  skin  a  down 
more  or  less  thick,  as  if  to  guard  it  against 
cold  and  damp;  the  other  coarse,  lank, 
and  giving  a  general  color  to  the  animal ; 
and,  as  it  is  only  the  inner  and  finer  coat- 
ing which  is  used  for  the  fine  shawls,  the 
quantity  produced  is  limited,  and  there- 
fore high-priced.  The  down  csMedposhm 
is  collected  from  flocks  of  goats  on  the 
plains  of  Thibet,  and  brought  to  the  con- 
fines of  Cashmere  on  the  backs  of  sheep. 
It  is  then  cleaned,  and  one  fourth  of  it 
(being  all  that  is  fitted  for  the  shawls)  is 
carried  on  men^s  backs  the  remainder  of 
the  distance  to  Cashmere.  When  arrived 
at  Cashmere,  it  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  merchants,  who  sell  it  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  the  weavers  at  the  rate  of  about 
two  rupees  per  pound.  The  thread  is 
dyed  a  great  variety  of  colors,  then 
stifiened  with  rice-water.  Various  articles 
are  woven  with  these  colored  threads, 
the  process  being  slow  and  tedious  on  ac- 
count of  the  rude  construction  of  the 
looms.  Shawls,  coverlets,  handkerchiefs, 
turban-pieces,  gloves,  socks,  and  other 
garments  are  woven  of  thin  poahm.  The 
shawls  are  washed  after  being  woven, 
to  remove  the  rice  stificning ;  and  a  fine 
pale-yellow  color  is  imparted  by  means 
of  sulphur-flames." 

The  trade  in  shawls  at  Cashmere  is 
rather  a  curious  one.  M.  Vigne,  in  his 
IWivels  in  Coifhrnere^  thus  describes  it : 

"  The  mokym  or  broker,  who  transacts 
business  between  the  sliawl  manufacturer 
and  the  merchant,  is  a  i>erson  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  city ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  his  transactions  are  carried  on  is 
singular.  He  has  correspondents  in  most 
of  the  larger  cities  of  Hindoostan,  whoso 
business  it  is  to  collect  and  forward  every 
species  of  information  connected  with  his 
trade.  Bv  their  means  he  seldom  fails  to 
hear  of  any  Handaffhur^  or  merchant,  who 
is  about  to  start  tor  Cashmere,  even  from 


such  a  distance  as  Calcutta ;  and,  if  he  be 
a  rich  man,  the  mokym  will  send  as  far 
as  Delhi  to  meet  him,  and  invite  him  to 
become  his  guest  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
valley.  Perhaps,  again,  when  the  mer- 
chant, half^ead  with  fatigue  and  cold, 
stands  at  length  on  the  snowy  summit  of 
the  Pir  l^anjal,  or  either  of  the  other 
mountain-passes,  he  is  suddenly  amazed 
by  finding  there  the  servant  of  a  broker, 
who  has  kindled  a  fire  ready  for  his  recep- 
tion, hands  him  a  hot  cup  of  tea,  and  a 
kubab,  a  delicious  kalioun,  and  a  note  con- 
taining a  still  more  fresh  and  pressing  invi- 
tation from  his  master.  Such  well-timed  civ- 
ility is  irresistible ;  his  heart  and  his  boots 
thaw  together,  and  he  at  once  accepts  the 
hospitality  of  the  mokym,  who,  it  may  be, 
is  awaiting  the  traveler  with  a  firiendly 
hug,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  two  or 
three  day's  journey  from  the  city,  to 
which  he  obsequiously  conducts  him.  He 
finds  himself  at  home  at  the  house  of  his 
new  friend,  and  himself  and  his  servants 
studiously  provided  with  all  he  can  re- 
quire. His  host,  of  course,  takes  care  to 
repay  himself  in  the  end.  He  has  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  shawl  manufacturers 
who  frequent  his  house,  so  that  the  guest 
is  at  the  mercy  of  both  parties;  and, 
should  he  quarrel  with  the  broker,  and 
hope  to  make  a  purchase  without  his  in- 
tervention, he  would  find  it  impossible. 
No  shawl-vender  can  by  any  possioility  be 
induced  to  display  his  stores  until  the  ap- 
proach of  evening,  being  well  aware  of 
the  superior  brilliancy  imparted  to  their 
tints  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting 
sun;  and  when  the  young  sandaghur  has 
purchased  initiation  by  experience,  he 
will  observe  that  the  shawl  is  never  ex- 
hibited by  one  ]>erson  only  ;  that  the  bro- 
ker, perhaps  apparently  inattentive,  is  usu- 
ally sitting  by,  and  that,  under  pretense 
of  bringing  the  different  beauties  of  the 
shawl  under  his  more  especial  notice,  a 
constant  and  firee  masonic  fire  of  sneezes 
and  pinches,  having  referenoe  to  the  prioe 
to  be  asked,  and  graduated  from  one  hun- 
dred to  a  layQ  rupee  power,  is  secretly 
kept  up  between  the  venders  by  means  of 
their  hands  extended  under  the  shawl. 
When  the  merchant  has  completed  his 
purchase,  the  mokym,  who  was  before  so 
eager  to  obtain  him  as  a  guest,  pays  him 
the  compliment  of  seeing  him  sue  to  the 
outside  of  the  city,  where  he  takes  leave 
of  him  at  Chartuval,  the  veiy  last  place 
within  it." 
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The  following  article  from  a  cotempo- 
rary  journal  contains  the  pleasant  informa- 
tion that  the  Cashmere  goat  has  been  in- 
troduced into  America : 

"  It  is  not,  as  yet,  generally  known, 
that  the  Thibet  goat,  from  whose  wool 
the  famous  Cashmere  shawls  are  made, 
has  been  introduced  successfully'  into  the 
United  States.  This  enterprising  under- 
taking was  achieved,  a  few  years  since, 
after  many  difficulties,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Davis, 
of  Columbia,  South-Carolina,  at  that  time 
employed  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  ex- 
pcrmienting  on  the  growth  of  cotton  in 
the  Sultan's  dominions.  Dr.  Davis  suc- 
ceeded, at  vast  expense,  in  securing  eleven 
of  the  pure  breed,  which,  on  his  way 
home,  he  exhibited  in  London  and  Paris. 
Since  that  period,  the  goat  has  been  intro- 
duced from  South-Carolina  into  Tennes- 
see, where  it  is  said  to  thrive.  The  value 
of  a  flock  may  be  estimated  from  the  &ct 
that  no  real  Thibet  goat  has  ever  been 
sold  for  less  than  a  thousand  dollars.  This 
enormous  piice,  moreover,  is  not  a  specu- 
lative one,  for  no  fleeced  animal  has  wool 
of  such  fineness,  softness,  and  durability. 
The  wool  of  all  the  Thibet  goats  in  Ten- 
nessee, for  example,  has  been  engaged  at 
New- York  this  year  at  eight  dollars  and 
a-half  per  pound,  the  purchasers  designing 
to  send  it  to  Paisley  (in  Scotland)  in 
order  to  be  manufactured  into  shawls." 

The  prices  paid  for  the  real  Cashmere 
shawls,  or  those  woven  in  India,  have 
sometimes  been  ahnost  fiibulous.  A  full- 
sized  shawl,  such  as  is  called  in  America 
a  long  shawl,  ordinarily  commands  in 
Paris  or  London  from  five  hundred  to 
five  thousand  dollars,  according  to  the 
quality.  Scarfs  and  square  shawls,  being 
smaller,  sell  for  less.  It  is  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  all  those  shawls  are 
manufactured  in  India  in  the  shape  in 
Mhich  they  are  sold  here.  Generally, 
indeed,  the  centers  and  borders  come  out 
separately,  and  are  put  together  after- 
wards in  sizes,  and  often  patterns,  to  suit 
customers.  Moreover  a  large  portion  of 
the  shawls  sold  as  real  India  ones  are  ac- 
tually made  in  Fi*ance;  for  the  Thibet 


goat  was  introduced  into  that  country 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  Cash- 
mere shawls  imitated  with  considerable 
skill.  Judges  of  the  article  pretend  to 
say,  however,  that  the  real  India  shawl 
can  be  detected,  by  its  having  a  less  even- 
ly woven  web,  as  also  from  its  brighter 
colors.  It  is  likewise  said  that  the  bor- 
der of  the  genuine  Cashmere  shawl  is 
invariably  woven  in  small  pieces,  which 
are  afterwards  sewed  together,  as  the 
whole  border  is  subsequently  sewn  on  to 
the  center.  But  other  authorities  deny 
that  the  ^kill  of  India  is  insufficient  to 
broche  a  shawl ;  in  other  words  to  weave 
the  border  and  center  in  one  piece,  or 
run  the  pattern  of  the  former  over  the 
latter. 

Notwithstanding  the  successful  imita- 
tion of  these  shawls,  fashion  and  luxury 
still  prefer  the  apparently  ruder  original. 
Just  as  laces,  woven  by  hand,  bring  a 
price  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  the 
same  pattern  woven  by  machinery,  so  a 
Cashmere  shawl,  known  to  have  come 
from  India  will  fetch  vastly  more  than 
the  cleverest  imitation.  Probably  how- 
ever, this  is  not  all.  Persons  familiar 
with  both  the  article  and  the  imitation, 
assert  that  the  former  is  softrcr  than  the 
latter,  and  that  this  softness  arises  partly 
from  the  way  the  thread  is  spun,  and  part- 
ly because  the  Thibet  goat,  when  export- 
ed from  its  native  hills,  sensibly  deterio- 
rates. There  is  also  a  shawl,  known  popu- 
larly as  the  French  Cashmere,  which  is 
an  imitation  of  the  imitation ;  but  this  has 
none,  or  very  little,  of  the  wool  even  of 
the  imported  Thibet  goat.  The  animal 
from  which  this  yaluable  fleece  is  taken 
is  a  hardy  creature,  at  least  in  its  original 
locality ;  and  their  fine  curled  wool  lies 
close  to  the  skin,  just  as  the  under  hair  of 
the  common  goat  lies  under  the  upper 
hair.  Eight  ounces  for  a  full-sized  goat 
is  a  large  yield,  but  the  yearlings,  from 
which  the  best  wool  is  taken,  give  less. 
About  five  pounds  are  required  to  make 
a  shawl  of  the  largest  size  and  finer  quali- 
ty ;  but  three  or  four  pounds  are  sufficient 
for  an  inferior  one. 
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HISTORY   OF   EUROPE    FROM   THE    FALL   OF   NAPOLEON.' 


Singe  the  date  of  our  last  notice  of  this 
work.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  steadily 
pursued  a  task  from  which  several  co- 
temporary  writers  appear  to  haVe  shrunk 
with  a  ]ust  and  intuitive  diffidence.  To 
write  a  histoiy  of  one's  own  age  is  at  all 
times  difficult ;  for  in  matters  of  fact  his- 
toric materials  are  rarely  accessible,  and, 
in  matters  of  opinion,  a  writer  is  almost 
invariably  compelled  to  deal  with  events 
imperfectly  developed.  To  extend  the 
scope  of  such  a  history  to  the  whole  of 
Em*ope,  is  an  undertaking  yet  more  ar- 
duous. To  enter  upon  such  a  labor  when 
one  is  incurably  afflicted  with  the  itch  of 
political  prophecy,  is  a  rashness  almost  in- 
conceivable. The  requisites  of  such  a  his- 
tory are,  therefore,  great  labor,  deep  learn- 
ing, keen  perception,  profound  thought, 
and  unbiiised  opinion.  Perhaps  the  only 
living  authors  who  could  even  have  ap- 
proached to  these  necessaiy  conditions 
are,  Mr.  Hallam,  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis.  There  are  no 
more  ardent  worshipers  of  the  political 
history  of  their  own  age,  and  few  reason- 
ers  are  at  once  calmer  and  more  acute. 

We  suspect  that  Sir  A.  Alison's  design 
was  dictated  by  the  belief  that  political 
history  might  create  the  excitement  in 
this  country  that  it  creates  in  France. 
His  work  was,  at  least,  a  novelty  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  But  we  believe  that  it  was 
so,  not  because  others  in  past  generations 
had  not  imagined  such  a  form  of  history, 
but  because  they  had  rejected  it  as  im- 
practicable. Sir  Archibald,  however,  in 
any  such  belief  as  that  which  we  have  ven- 
tured to  impute  to  him,  was  greatly  mis- 
taken. The  truth  is,  that  we  are,  in  the 
just  sense  of  the  term,  a  good  old  Conser- 
vative people.  No  amount  of  historic 
writing  will  ever  drive  us  from  our  dog- 
ged and  invincible  belief,  that  our  own 


*  llisUyry  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  in 
1815,  to  the  Accesaion  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852. 
By  8ir  Archibald  Alison',  Burt.,  D.C.L.  Vols.  V. 
aodVI.    Blackwood  A  Sons,  Edinburgh,  185&-57. 


constitution,  as  it  stands,  is  superior  to 
any  beneath  the  sun.  We  perpetually 
abuse,  indeed,  our  system  of  government 
in  the  mere  details  of  administration,  bat 
when  we  turn  to  philosopliize  npon  its  ge* 
neral  merits,  we  are  greater  national  ego- 
tists than  the  Chinese. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that — apart  from 
true  and  lasting  historic  reputation — ^there 
is  no  task  more  utterly  hopeless  than  the 
attempt  to  gain  popularity  by  a  deprccia> 
tion  and  abuse  of  the  Biitish  Constitution, 
It  oifends  our  mmmr  propre  in  the  most 
delicate  quarter.  We  have  all  the  grav- 
ity of  the  Turks,  and  all  the  self-opinion 
of  the  Yankees.  The  notion,  consequent- 
ly, of  imitating  M.  de  Lamartine,  when  he 
wrote  his  History  of  the  Girondists,  is 
merely  preposterous.  We  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  our  form  of  government; 
and  we  are  not  liable  to  be  shaken  by  im- 
pulsive sentiments.  When  a  thoughtless 
])eople,  like  the  French,  who  Iiaa  long 
lived  under  the  tyrannical  and  corrupt 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  read  an 
exciting  record  of  a  great  struggle  for 
public  ti'eedom,  the  moral  of  the  story  in* 
evitably  penetrated  to  their  inmost  heart. 
But  when  a  thoughtful  people,  like  ourw 
selves,  who  were  living  under  liberty  and 
order,  read  the  dreary  annals  of  potwal« 
lopers  and  the  currency,  the  effect  was 
naturally  somewhat  different. 

**  When  Athens*  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 

And  fettered  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of 
war, 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  muse, 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afiur." 

But  Sir  Archibald  Alison  must  be  an  ex- 
traordinary magician  if  he  can  kindle  the 
same  enthusiasm  for  rotten  boroughs ! 

Besides  these  defects  of  ided,  and  of  ex- 
ecution^ the  scope  of  the  present  work  is 
gravely  obnoxious  to  criticism.  A  "  His- 
tory  of  Europe  "  is  a  failure  on  the  very 
face  of  its  title.  It  can  not  be,  what  hi»> 
tory  ought  to  be,  a  picture.  It  admits 
neither  of  foreground  nor  of  background 
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in  delineation.  There  is  no  distinctive 
point  of  view,  and  there  is  no  defined  van- 
ishing point.  If  all  the  world  were  civil- 
ized, and  if,  consequently,  our  relations 
with  other  continents  were  continuous, 
and  not  exceptional,  these  deficiencies 
would  be  supplied  by  the  connection  of 
Europe  with  extra-European  states.  The 
idea  of  such  a  history,  indeed,  suggests  an 
anachronism  ;  for  it  would  have  been  too 
gigantic  to  have  been  written  on  this  side 
of  the  Deluge.  The  all-pervading  defect 
in  treatment  is,  that  this  is  a  history  not 
of  one  state  and  one  nation  in  its  relations 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  of  some  thirty 
states  and  thirty  nations  equally.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  is  preeminently  de- 
fective as  a  work  of  art.  And  it  is  for 
this  reason  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
essential  conditions  of  a  History  of  Eu- 
rope, it  is  preeminently  tedious.  Who 
cares  for  the  domestic  institutions  of  Tur- 
key, for  the  Portuguese  parliamentary  his- 
tory, or  for  twenty  other  details  concern- 
ing other  states,  which  (whenever  they 
happen  to  be  accurate)  are  a  mere  re- 
rhavffe  of  what  every  man,  in  the  very 
countries  to  which  they  relate,  has  long 
ago  forgotten? 

A  History  of  Europe,  therefore,  is,  on 
two  leading  grounds,  an  absolute  and  in- 
evitable failure.  It  is  overpoweringly  tedi- 
ous, and  it  is  therefore  essentially  defect- 
ive. The  utmost  labor  of  which  one  mind 
• — or  at  least  such  a  mind  as  Sir  A.  Ali- 
son's— is  susceptible,  is  to  make  it  tedious 
w^ithout  making  it  complete.  He  writes 
too  much  about  foreign  countries  for  our 
islanders,  and  too  little  for  those  countries 
themselves.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we 
may  perhaps  say  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred,  the  language  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten will  not  be  comprehended  where  it 
might  be  interesting :  it  is  quite  certain 
not  to  be  worth  translating ;  and  it  w^ill 
])robably  prove  inaccurate  in  an  equal  pro- 
portion. 

We  may  anticipate  Sir  A.  Alison's  re- 
ply. He  will  say  that  he  writes  in  order 
that  his  readers  should  be  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  other  countries, 
than  a  history  professing  to  supply  the 
direct  relations  alone  of  those  countries 
with  (Treat  Britain  could  well  afford.  To 
this  we  answer,  that  those  relations  of  for- 
eign countries  with  Great  Britain,  are  fully 
as  wide  a  scope  of  inquiry  as  any  single 
mind  can  master ;  and  that  when  we  find 
Sir  A.  Alison   gravely  deficient    in  his 


knowledge,  not  simply  of  those  relations, 
but  even  of  British  history  itself,  our  pre- 
sumption is  as  just  as  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  extension  of  his  subject  does  not  ex- 
tend his  scope  of  accurate  information. 

One  of  the  leading  instances  of  the  ob- 
lique reasoning  of  the  author  on  the  polit- 
ical philosophy  of  this  country,  is,  that  he 
has  no  notion  of  what  the  Consen^ative 
principle  amongst  us  really  is.  He  seeks 
it  simply  in  external  institutions,  and 
those  institutions  mere  points  of  detail. 
His  "  Conservatism "  is  of  all  kinds  the 
most  non-Conservative :  it  is  comprehend- 
ed simply  in  the  act  of  standing  still.  He 
can  not  distinguish  between  institutions, 
permanent  in  their  nature,  because  they 
apply  to  certain  phases  of  society  which 
are  permanent,  and  institutions  variable, 
because  they  apply  to  phases  of  society 
which  are  variable.  He  confounds  every 
thing  which  exists  at  a  given  time,  as 
equal  and  essentially  an  element  of  Con- 
servatism. 

It  is  thus  that  the  discussions  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  instead  of  rising  with 
philosophy,  sink  into  political  jargon.  His 
politics  are  nothing  but  the  politics  of  the 
most  empty-headed  politicians :  they  are 
the  mere  adoption  of  the  cries  of  party. 
Now,  when  party  cries  are  put  forth  by 
patronage  secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and 
whippers-in  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  are  put  forth  by  them  in  the  cha- 
racter of  what  the  moral  philosophy  of 
Paley  would  entitle  us  to  describe  as  just- 
ifiable, or,  at  least,  palliable  untruths. 
The  whipper-in  rarely  stops  to  believe  in 
his  professions :  he  regards  their  necessity 
as  the  one  exceptional  vice  of  constitu- 
tional government.  But,  least  of  all,  does 
he  expect  that  they  will  be  gravely  repro- 
duced, investigated,  supported,  worship- 
ed, and  adored,  by  a  writer  professing 
himself  a  historian,  and  spending  bis  life 
in  historic  writing. 

We  believe  what  continues  to  render 
each  successive  volume  of  Sir  A.  Alison  at 
once  false  in  philosophy  and  false  in  fact, 
is  less  the  incapacity  of  the  author  for  rea- 
soning and  research,  than  a  supreme  (•«- 
coethes  scribendi.  He  has  not  the  pa- 
tience to  arrive  at  conclusions.  In  his  fifth 
and  sixth  volumes  there  is  the  same  desire 
to  instruct  and  the  same  impatience  of 
self-instruction.  He  impersonates  the  di- 
dactic principle.  To  feel  that  his  pen  is 
going,  evidently  gives  him  infinitely  great- 
er satisfaction  than  to  feel  that  his  mind 
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is  thinking.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see 
that  coteraporary  history — which,  it*  it  bo 
history  —  involves  infinitely  profounder 
speculation  than  the  history  of  a  preced- 
ing age,  is  what  Sir  A.  Alison  is  peculiarly 
unfit  to  write.  This  is  the  more  true  when 
the  author's  coternporary  history  is  the 
history  of  an  age  of  peace.  Such  an  age 
is  full  of  political  activity,  and  of  intricate 
political  problems.  But,  in  describing  a 
period  of  war,  our  author's  space  is  so 
much  consumed  by  mere  narrative,  that 
animated  descriptions  clothe  the  baldness 
which  a  history,  void  of  true  political  phi- 
losophy, would  otherwise  present.  It  is 
chiefly  for  this  reason  that  Sir  Archibald's 
earlier  history  is  beyond  comparison  supe- 
rior to  that  of  which  we  now  treat.  His 
descriptions  of  battles  are  often  vivid; 
and  the  whole  theater  of  Europe  is  so  gay, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  it  a 
somber  representation.  But  when  a  his- 
torian loses  all  this  extrinsic  support,  aris- 
ing from  the  vi\adne8s  of  his  subject,  and 
fells  back  upon  the  intrinsic  resources  of 
his  own  reflection,  to  describe  an  age  of 
peace  and  of  political  theories,  the  interest 
of  his  writing  becomes  very  doubtful.  He* 
then  needs  preeminently  what  we  may 
term  the  pictorial  art,  to  make  attractive 
that  which  is  dull,  and  the  speculative  art 
to  make  clear  in  philosophy  that  which  is 
obscure.  It  is  from  no  bias,  and  from  no 
adverse  prepossession,  that  we  express  our 
conviction  that  Sir  A.  Alison  has  not  ful- 
filled either  of  these  two  conditions. 

If  this  be  the  result,  Sir  A.  AUson  as- 
suredly has  no  grounds  of  complaint. 
When  he  undertook  a  labor  which  the 
public  at  first  received  with  attention,  it 
was  announced  that  the  whole  would  be 
completed  in  five  volumes.  The  bulk  of 
these  volumes  is  so  great,  that  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  publisher 
had  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Brobdignag. 
We  quite  understood  that  Sir  Archibald 
was  to  have  as  much  for  his  contract  as 
possible  ;  and  that  if  he  bound  himself  to 
five  volumes,  he  was  under  no  sort  of  re- 
straint as  to  pages;  and  accordingly  we 
have  had  some  six  hundred  pages  a 
yolume.  It  was  stated,  also,  in  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  first  volume,  that  the 
last  would  "  bo  accompanied  by  a  copious 
index."  When,  therefore,  the  fifth  volume 
appeared,  we  looked  in  hope  for  the  said 
inaex,  somewhat  as  an  Arabian  pilgrim 
looks  for  water  in  the  mirage  that  is  be- 
fore him.    But  alas  I  there  was  no  such 


gratifying  symbol  of  a  concluded  labor ! 
A  sixth  volume  appeared :  our  eyes  darted 
mechanically  to  its  close ;  but  tne  mirage 
deceived  us  again ;  and  there  was  uo 
index.  A  seventh  volume  has  in  tura  ap- 
peared. The  eighth  volume  is  supposed 
to  have  been  long  in  progress.  Let  lis 
hope  that  the  index  is  preparing ! 

We  will  now  glance  at  each  of  the  two 
volumes — the  fifbh  and  the  sixth — which 
we  have  proposed  on  this  occasion  first  to 
review. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  former — 
and  they  are  of  about  a  hundred  pa^«8 
each — are  devoted  to  German  history,  be- 
tween 1815  and  1848.  The  one  relates  to 
government,  the  other  to  its  literature. 
That  chapter  which  deals  with  German 
politics  is  on  the  whole  just  and  moderate. 
But  it  has  unfortunately  much  of  that 
want  of  interest  which  we  pointed  oat  as 
inevitably  incidental  to  the  scheme  of  the 
work,  the  character  of  the  period,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  author.  It  is  in  &ot 
not  very  dissimilar  from  an  analysis  of 
those  eminently  fascinating  periodioals 
termed  the  Augsburg  Gazette  and  the 
Leipsig  Zeitung,  In  fact,  all  the  narcotic 
elements  of  those  two  journals  appear  to 
have  been  distilled  and  preserved  with 
singular  care  and  fidelity. 

What,  however,  arrests  the  attention  of 
the  reader  as  a  defect  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  author's  treatment,  is  what  we  most 
term  his  theory  of  the  infallibility  of  a 
Conservative  power.  No  lover  of  true 
Conservative  principles  desires  to  see 
such  arrogations  put  forward,  because 
they  are  obviously  untenable,  and  tend, 
from  the  moment  that  they  are  analysed, 
to  produce  a  recoil  which  unduly  depre> 
ciates  the  force  of  those  principles. 
These  preconceptions  in  the  mmd  or  Sir 
A.  Alison  are  the  more  to  be  deplored, 
because  they  lead  him  into  the  strangest 
inaccuracies  of  £u;t.  Now  he  contrasts 
very  strongly,  and  also  very  justly,  the 
patriotic  motives  of  the  German  powers 
in  1813,  with  the  tyranniang  policy  of 
France.  No  one  disputes  his  reasoning. 
But  he  goes  on  to  expatiate  on  the  ^^  ex- 
treme moderation  of  the  German  de- 
mands on  the  peace,"  in  the  following 
terms: 

"  From  this  peculiarity  in  the  German  char- 
racter  it  was,  that  after  the  transcendMitand  de- 
cisive successes  which  attended  the  close  of  Hie 
war,  the  whole  nation  immecliately  rdspaed  into 
pacific  habits  and  pnrsoits.    Moderstkni, 
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paralleled  after  so  many  triumphs,  regulated  Constitution,"  in  being  compared,  when 

their  demands  in  the  hour  of  victory.    They  in  Congrcs.s  at  Vienna,  to  an  "  assembly 

neither  imitated  the  example  of  Louis  XIV  ^f  mediffival  barons  convened  to  dispose 

who,  in  many  successful  campaigns  despoiled  of  their  serfs."     Now,  if  Sir  A.  Alison^ad 

them  of  their  territories  on  the  left  hank  of  the  o^»*o.       -l  v/tt,  **  k^.  -«^.  ^>.*«vy  *  u«« 

Rhine;  nor  of  the  Russians  who  have  never  ever  read  the  Castlereigh  Correspondence, 

made  peace  for  a  century  and  a  half  without  an  «?  would  have  met  with  a  very  diherent 

accession  of  territory  ;  nor  of  Napoleon,  who  by  picture.     He  would  there  have  seen  with 

the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  robbed  Prussia  of  half  its  what    voracity    Prussia    endeavored    to 

dominions  in  a  single  (?)  campaign.    Scarcely  a  swallow  up  Saxony,  the  ally  of  Napoleon ; 

village  was  taken  from  France  after  the  double  with  what  steadfastness  Russia  clung  to 

capture  of  Its  capital,  by  the  arms  of  the  Ger-  ^^e   French    Grand    Duchy  of  Poland, 

man  nations.     *  France  as  m  1789,  was  the  ba-  _i.i          u^  ^    i.                ^•'j        *^u 

sis  of  the  treaties  of  Paris  in  1814  and  1815.  f  ^^^^  ought  to  have  reverted,  not  to  her, 

To  this  singular  moderation  in  the  hour  of  vie-  ^^^   ^^  ^"«  A  ^^^^  themselves  ;  and  with 

tory,  the  solid  foundation  and  the  long  continu-  what  pertinacity  the  Emperor  of  Austria 

ance  of  the  peace  concluded  within  the  French  adhered   to   liis  resolve  to   declare  war 

capital  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.    Had  provinces  against  Bavaria,  in  order  to  secure  a  por- 

been  reft  from  Old  France  after  the  batties  of  tion  of  the  territories  of  that  state— here 

Leipsic  and  Waterloo,  as  they  were  reft  from  ^Iso,  therefore,  the  analogy  fails. 

Prussia  and  Austria,  after  those  of  Jena  and  t^«,^  ♦.,««  i«o*i,r  ♦rv  .i™„«;io  ^«  ir^^^^^ 

\Vorrv.»r«  *h^  fl«rr.^  C^o^f  Ki,^«;«„«  -«j  ^^i^^ci  ^1  wc  tum  lastJy,  to  demands  on  ±>  ranee 

wagram,  ine  same  neart-Durnincjs  ana  animosi-  ,          m    ^      ^i^     /l        j       .•       ...         i-  i 

ties  would  have    been  excited.*'— Vol.  v.  pp.  ^erself— to   the      moderation  "  to  which 

2,  3.  Sir  A.  Alison   ascribes  the  long  peace 

which  followed,  we  shall  find  in  the  cor- 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  respondence  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
paragraph  more  superficial  in  reasoning,  that  they  were  so  onerous,  that  the  Duke 
and  more  incorrect.  The  author  argues  (then  Prime  Minister  of  France,  in  which 
as  though  the  conditions  laid  on  France  allied  troops  were  still  quartered)  an- 
in  1814  were  similar  to  those  for  which  nounced  his  resolve  of  declaring  war 
Germany  went  to  war  in  1813.  Now,  we  against  Austria,  rather  than  submit  to  her 
venture  to  assert,  that  no  civilized  powers,  heavy  exactions.  The  importance  of  this 
on  the  successful  close  of  hostilities,  ever  criticism  is,  no  doubt,  rather  illustrative 
made  such  sweeping  demands.  If  the  than  direct.  The '' facts "  and  the  reason- 
reader  cares  to  refer  to  the  sixteenth  ing  are  not  of  great  practical  import  at 
volume  of  M.  Thiers'  History  of  the  this  day ;  but  they  prove  two  things — the 
Co7isvlate  and  tM  JiJmplre^  he  will  see  superficiality  of  the  author's  view,  and  the 
that  the  Congress  of  Prague  were  ready  limited  extent  of  his  research,  even  in  the 
to  give  Napoleon,  not  simply  "  old  published  memoirs  of  his  own  country, 
France,"  but  the  line  of  the  Khine,  the 

whole  of  the  Low  Coimtries,  and  the  We  will  pass  to  the  question  of  public 

kingdom  of  Italy.     It  was,  therefore,  to  education.    Sir  A.  Alison  has  a  misan- 

keep  the    French   Empire  within  these  thropic  theory,  which  he  cherishes  with 

colossal  limits  that  Germany  went  to  war.  invincible  affection,  that  the  more  you 

But  when  the  Allies  reached  Paris,  they  pursue  national  education,  the  worse  you 

stripped  France  of  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  make  the  nation  that  you  educate.      Thia 

of  Holland,  and  of  Italy.    So  much  for  is  certainly  an  alarming  picture  for  nearly 

moderation  in  point  of  territory.  all  Europe,  and  especially  so  for  Great 

Secondly,  the  comparison  which  the  Britain, 
author  institutes  between  a  body  of  eight  We  are  therefore  to  assume  that  the 
powers  and  a  single  despot  altogether  great  condition  of  national  moral  excei- 
fails.  The  three  comparisons  are  ^^ Louis  lence  is  ignorance;  that  the  essence  of 
XIV.,"  the  "  Russians,"  and  "  Napoleon."  public  morality  is  instinct ;  that  its  exist- 
Now,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  ence  is  so  subtle  that  secular  knowledge 
Gtjrman  Powers  would  have  done  the  would  banish  it  forever.  But  this  is  not 
same  as  the  Bourbons,  the  Russians,  and  all.  There  are  degrees  of  crime  propor- 
the  Bonapartes,  if  they  had  not  been  re-  tioned  to  degrees  of  education.  If  you 
strained  by  that  reciprocal  jealousy  which  remain  ignorant^  yon  remain,  generally 
constitutes  in  fact,  ^^  the  balance  of  speaking,  moral ;  if  you  have  the  misfor- 
power."  As  it  was,  they  did  not  escape  tune  to  grow  educated^  your  high  prinoi- 
being  felicitously  criticised  by  Lord  John  pies  desert  you  as  a  nation :  bnt  if  yon 
Russell,  in  hia  ^*  Essay  on  the  Bnj^iah  chance  to  become  SNLiaBTKKBD,  you  conk 
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into  a  state  of  crime  which  it  is  horrible 
to  contemplate ! 

The  author  thus  proceeds  with  his 
paradoxical  theory : 

"  In  Austria  there  is  litHc  commerce  or 
manufactures;  the  capital  only  contains  411,000 
inhabitants;  there  are  few  great  towns.  The 
industry  of  the  country  is  mainly  agricultural 
Secluded  on  their  little  domains,  of  which  they 
for  the  most  part  enjoy  the  property,  the  pea- 
sants read  nothing  but  the  little  books  prepared 
for  their  use  by  the  clergy  or  government  au- 
thorities."—P.  14. 

Now,  even  if  we  concede  Sir  A.  Ali- 
son's statistics  to  be  accurate,  did  it 
never  occur  to  him  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  reasoning  that  he  founded 
upon  them  ?  He  asserts  that  in  Prussia 
education  is  more  widely  spread  than  in 
Austria ;  and  that  crime  is  also  more  fre- 
quent. Be  it  so.  But  does  it  therefore 
necessarily  follow  that  the  increase  of 
crime  b  caused  by  the  increase  of  educa- 
tion ?  Can  he  imagine  no  other  influences 
at  work  ? 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  tests  the 
extent  of  crime  (and  he  has  no  other 
means  of  doing  so)  by  the  extent  of  con- 
viction. It  is  clear  that  the  proportion  of 
convicted  legal  crime  to  committed  moral 
crime  in  one  country  may  bo  very  diifei^ 
ent  from  what  it  is  in  another.  This  dif- 
ference may  arise  from  three  piincipal 
and  some  other  secondary  causes.  It  may 
be  that  laws  are  more  harsh,  and  that 
recognized  crimes  are  more  numerous  in 
one  than  in  another.  It  may  be  that  the 
practical  administration  of  justice  is  more 
slow  in  one  country  than  in  another.  It 
may  be  that  teraptatious  to  violate  particu- 
lar laws  are  more  numerous  in  one  than 
another ;  and  this  consideration  is  of  great 
force,  when  we  know  that  some  codes  of 
jurisprudence  are  chiefly  directed  to  the 
repression  of  moral  crime  on  abstract 
grounds,  while  others  are  chiefly  directed 
to  constitute  crime  with  a  direct  view  to 
the  special  protection  of  that  property 
which  is  specially  obnoxious  to  tempta- 
tion. 

Before,  therefore,  we  can  found  an  ar- 
gument on  this  analogy,  w^e  shall  have  to 
examine  the  criminal  law  of  each  country, 
and  the  relative  efficiency  of  its  judicial 
system.  Nor  is  this  all :  we  must  inquire 
mto  the  probable  accuracy  of  the  returns. 
This  we  can  not  presume  of  countries  so 
alien  from  each  other  as  Austria  and  Prus- 


sia. How  can  we  eondude,  with  any 
strong  probability,  that  the  returns  made 
up  in  Hungary  are  as  careful  and  reliable 
as  the  returns  made  up  within  the  central- 
ized monarchy  of  Prussia?  And  this 
brings  us  to  yet  another  distinction,  inde- 
pendently of  public  instruction.  The  in- 
stitutions under  which  the  two  states  are 
governed  are  different  enough  in  them- 
selves to  account  for  a  wide  difference  in 
the  results  of  crime. 

It  is  not  the  office  of  a  reviewer  to  point 
out  the  exact  place  which  each  of  these 
considerations  should  hold.  Tfutt  is  the 
historian's  duty.  It  is  our  task  to  indicate 
the  defects  in  the  reasoning  on  which  Sir 
A.  Alison  has  built  up  a  gigantic  paradox ; 
and  we  think  he  udll  have  the  candor  to 
acknowledge  that  he  has  wholly  failed 
to  substantiate  it. 

We  will  take  one  more  illustration  of 
Sir  A.  Alison's  treatment  of  German 
affairs.  Let  us  glance,  then,  at  his  view 
of  the  Revolutions  of  1830.  Sir  Arohi* 
bald  tells  us  that  these  events  retarded 
the  development  of  popular  liberty.  The 
mainspring  of  the  great  change  is  to  be 
found,  he  maintains,  not  in  active  cries 
for  reform,  but  in  the  warlike  spirit  which 
the  dread  of  French  invasion  evoked. 
"The  warlike  spirit,"  says  the  author, 
"  became  universal  in  the  Prussian  youth : 
it  entirely  and  at  once  supplanted  that  of 
internal  discontent."  (P.  44.)  Now  it  is 
very  well  known  to  every  one  but  Sir  A. 
Alison,  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  results 
of  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1830, 
to  give  birth  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment. This  was  true,  not  in  France,  only, 
but  in  many  of  the  States  of  Germany. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  Sir  Archi- 
bald makes  out  his  paradox  even  here. 
He  states  that  the  German  movements  of 
1830  opposed  the  tendency  to  political 
freedom.  Yet  he  describees  their  result  as 
quenching  discontent :  and  he  has  before 
repeatedly  asserted  that  every  manifesta- 
tion of  discontent  merely  brought  about 
a  recoil  of  the  previous  despotism.  It 
seems  therefore  that  both  according  to 
fact,  and  also  according  to  Sir  A.  Alison, 
(whose  theory  is  opposed  to  fact,)  the 
movements  of  1830  favored  freedom.  It 
is  true  that  Poland  was  extinguished  dur- 
ing this  period :  but  it  is  dbSicult,  when 
we  consider  the  determination  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas  t^  destroy  that  state,  and 
the  indirect  relation  of  the  Polish  move- 
ment to  the  movements  of  Western  Eu- 
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rope,  to  regard  this  as  a  fair  illustration. 
At  auy  rate,  it  is  the  only  important  in- 
stiiuce  of  lost  liberty  arising  out  of  the 
events  of  1830,  which  bestowed  freedom 
in  many  other  instances. 

The  cause  of  this  distinction  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  movement  of  1830,  and  of  that 
of  1 848,  rests  in  the  fact,  that  the  former 
was  a  social  and  the  latter  an  anti-social 
movement.  The  middle  classes  joined 
with  the  civil  power  in  putting  down  the 
revolutionary  spirit  in  1848,  because  it 
was  directed  against  society  in  general ; 
but  they  supported  the  movements  of 
1830,  wliich  were  commonly  directed  in 
the  interest  of  society.  Sir  A.  Alison, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  perceive  this 
distinction  :  and  he  inveighs  against  them 
with  equal  and  indiscriminate  violence. 
The  spirit  of  1830  was  the  spirit  of  re- 
form :  the  spirit  of  1848  was  tne  spirit  of 
destruction. 

It  ceilaiiily  affords  an  amusing  evidence 
of  Sir  A.  Alison's  defective  knowledge  of 
the  plainest  and  most  important  events  of 
his  own  time,  to  peruse  his  frequent 
tirades  against  the  separation  of  Holland 
and  Belgium.  The  constitutional  mon- 
archy of  Leopold  is  the  hete  7iolre  of  his 
foreign  politics.  It  haunts  him  through 
each  phasis  of  continental  affairs.  He 
thinks  each  shook  or  crisis  in  France 
must  extinguish  it.  Yet  it  stands  before 
him  as  a  dogged,  intrusive  specter,  that 
will  not  vanish.  Whenever  such  a  crisis 
happens,  he  rubs  his  eyes,  and  looks  again, 
to  see  if  it  be  not  at  length  gone.  He 
forgets  the  true  Conservatism  of  his  own 
land,  that  consists  in  a  just  distribution 
of  power,  and  a  fair  representation  of 
classes ;  and  when  he  diverges  to  the  con- 
tinent he  wonders  tliat  any  other  govern- 
ment than  a  pure  depotism  can  be  firm 
and  stable.  13ut  what  is  more  important 
is  his  extradhiary  misconception  of  the 
manner  in  which  Belgium  arrived  at  in- 
dependence in  1830  and  1832  : 

**  Still  greater  was  the  impression  produced 
in  Germany  by  the  entente  cordinle  which  en- 
sued between  France  and  England  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Reform  Revolution  in  the  latter 
country.  When  the  reality  and  sincerity  of 
this  new  and  unprecedented  alliance  were 
evinced  in  the  union  of  the  two  hin^doins  to 
support  the  pretension*  of  Belgium  against 
Holland^  and  the  junction  of  the  fleets  of  the 
one  power  with  the  armies  of  the  other  to  cfifect 
the  reduction  of  tho  citadel  of  Antwerp,  a 
wnirersal  eoMtemtUion  mted  th$  toAoi#  4(f  Get' 
many.     It  seemed  impoBsible  fiuifc.  ,QffrBnu)y 


could  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  quarrel ;  for 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  appealed,  as 
Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  to  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort,  to  protect  him  in  his  rights  to  that 
Duchy  which  formed  part  of  the  Confederation." 
—P.  46. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Sir  A.  Alison  is 
not  aware  that  the  Great  Powers  general- 
ly were  consenting  parties  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Low  Countries  by  France  and 
Great  Britain  :  and  in  efiect,  that  the  two 
latter  Powers  acted  nearly  as  directly  on 
behalf  of  the  rest,  as  Austria,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Congresses  of  Laybach 
and  Proppaw,  acted  in  Italy  in  behalf  of 
her  allies ;  and  as  France,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Congress  of  Verona,  acted  in 
their  behalf  in  Spain. 

We  return  Sir  A.  Alison  our  best  ac- 
knowledgments for  his  laudable  desire  of 
describing  German  literature  and  German 
art  during  this  period.  The  subject,  we 
admit,  is  one  of  great  diflSculty.  Few 
writers  of  history  can  be  supposed  to  bi^ 
masters  of  the  poetry,  the  historic  writing, 
the  philosophy,  the  science,  the  sculpture, 
the  painting,  and  the  music,  of  a  great 
and  intellectual  people  during  some  thirty 
years.  Of  defects,  therefore,  every  critic 
must  be  tolerant.  But  we  hardly  think 
Sir  A.  Alison  was  exactly  the  writer  to 
have  encountered  a  task  involving  such 
varied  knowledge,  such  exquisite  taste,  and 
such  deep  thought.  When  Sir  Archibald 
deals  with  German  historians,  he  is  true 
and  accurate  enough.  The  field  is  a 
cognate  one.  Take,  however,  the  great 
subiect  of  German  painting,  which  the 
author  hastily  and  crudely  dismisses  hi 
two  paragraphs : 

"  Tho  modem  school  of  German  painting  is 
not  less  characteristic  of  the  combined  caution 
and  daring,  imitation  and  originality,  industry 
and  genius,  which  nature  appears  to  have  im- 
pressed as  its  signet-mark  on  the  Teutonic  race. 
In  portrait-painting  it  has  by  no  means  attain- 
ed the  level  of  Titian  or  Vandyck,  of  Reynolds 
or  of  Raeburn :  perhaps  the  existing  society  in 
Germany  does  not  afford  sufficient  encourage- 
ment for  such  a  school  to  arise  in  that  depart- 
ment of  art.  But  it  «>  othermse  in  landscape 
painting :  in  that  branch  the  German  masters 
have  attained  an  eminence  beyond  their  co- 
temporaries  in  any  other  country  of  Europe, 
and,  in  some  respects,  on  a  level  with  the  finest 
remains  of  ancient  art.^' — P.  162. 

Now  it  happens  that  it  is  precisely  in 
landscape  painting,  as  nearly  ercry  tourist 
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knows,  that  German  art  has  mado  least  j  and  of  sympathies.  The  ministry  was  near- 
progress.  The  whole  genius  of  modem  I  ly  as  often  beaten  on  questions  of  detail 
Germany  has  been  peculiarly  directed  to  '.  as  the  opposition.  No  other  result  can, 
what  we  may  term  the  representation  of!  therefore,  have  been  expected,  but  the  re- 
thought, not  to  the  representation  of  the  \  suit  which  happened.  It  was  altogether 
picturesque.  It  is  to  be  obser\'ed,  also,  j  a  defective  measure,  and  it  satisfied  no 
that  Sir  A.  Alison  smoothly  generalizes    i)arty  in  the  State. 

through  his  subject  without  mention- ,  But,  with  these  views,  we  certainly  do 
ing  either  painting  or  painter !  There  [  not  concur  with  Sir  A.  Alison,  that  the 
is  not  a  word  either  of  Kaulbach  or  Cor- !  old  constitution  was  every  thing  that  was 
nelius — probably  the  two  greatest  painters  |  excellent.  The  panegyric  which  he  pro- 
of modem  Germany,  and  distinctively  the  |  nounces  on  that  obsolete  and  defunct  form 
painters  of  portraits,  figures,  and  groups,  j  of  polity  is  quite  startlmg.     He  tells  ns 

Neither  is  there  a  single  word  in  this  i  that  its  distinctive  virtue  was,  that  every 
treatise  on  the  extraordinary  development ;  interest  was  represented  by  it.  It  is 
to  which  j)ainting  on  glass  has  attnuied  at  '■.  strange,  if  so,  that  the  representation 
Munich.  Nothing  is  more  rare  than  to  !  should  have  been  so  unavailing — ^that  our 
see  such  ])ainting  really  artistic  ;  and  its  !  laws  in  that  day  teemed  with  class  legifl- 
excellence  in  Bavaria  at  this  day  presents  lation.  It  is  only  just  to  observe  that 
the  most  striking  feature  in  the  whole  Sir  A.  Alison  does  combat  the  question 
range  of  German  art.  whether  our  legislation  was  class  legislsr 

In  speaking  of  sculpture  there  is  some  |  tion  or  not,  and  that  he  gives  his  reasons 
approach  to  accuracy.  But,  again,  there  •  for  asserting  that  it  was  not.  But  the 
are  many  laughable  errors.  Ranch,  the  •  manner  in  which  he  argues  the  point  is 
apostle  of  Prussian  art  in  sculpture,  is  rather  amusing.  He  takes  the  com  laws, 
spelt  Rausch  ;  and  we  are  referred  to  his  the  West-India  interest,  and  a  few  other 
hr(ynze8  as  the  chief  indications  of  his  ta-  instances.  He  then  asserts  that,  as  mccA 
lent,  whereas  it  is  admitted  without  dis-  of  these  interests  was  protected,  there 
sent  in  Germany,  that  his  master-pieces  could  have  been  no  class  legislation, 
are  in  marble.  The  author  deals  with  Now,  of  course,  the  question  is,  whether 
much  vague  encomium  on  the  Walhalla,*  these  interests  were  coextensive  with  the 
on  account  of  its  similarity  to  the  Parthe-  aggregate  interests  of  the  community,  or 
non :  but  if  he  entered  the  building,  he  whether  they  merely  represented  rival 
would  have  noticed  the  celebrated  statue  monopolies.  It  is  very  easy  to  protect  a 
of  Stein,  the  Prussian  statesman,  by  that  certain  number  of  monopolies,  and  to  be 
sculptor  which  is  probably  the  greatest  preeminently  unjust  to  tne  mass  of  sod- 
achievement  that  the  chisel  has  ever  ety.  We  do  not  care  to  enter  upon  the 
worked.  question  of  the  real  tendency  of  these 

Let  us  pass  to  domestic  politics.  We  ^^j^"'*^/;  To  do  so  would  be  beside  oor 
will  glance  at  Sir  Archibald's  chapter  on  ^"7'  }^  \«  .^^^  P^^5^t  ^  "^'".^  cnUcirai 
the  Reform  of  Pariiament.  We  are  quite  ^"^.^?^  ^''iw'i  *v^  ^  P^l"^  '''**  ^  ^ 
ready  to  agree  with  him  that  the  present   ^'  f  ^^^"  J^l^^^  ^^.}}^  '^^^  ^^  »»y  "«*»? 


House  of  Commons  is  any  thing  but  a  ^a^e  out  his  position  as  a  oontroTerml 

perfect  body.    It  was  not  pcrnTanently  ''[^"llfi    He  does  not  attempt  to  grap- 

Jlonstituted  in  1832;  and  the  divergence  ?}«  w"h  the  question  between  himselt  and 

between  it  and  the  classes  of  society  now,  •*"  opponents-whether  these  interna 

is  greater  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  ^'^^^  monopohes  or  general  benefits?  We 

tury  ago.    The  result,  indeed,  could  hard-  ^*^,."?'  P'*«^«f  ^  entertain  oontroTernal 

ly  have  been  otherwise.    Iw  composition  ?°*'^t«  5  ^d  we  simply  indicate  to  Sir 

was  not  framed  by  a  single  partracling  Archibald  the  shortcomiDgg  of  his  argo. 

according  to  their  own  views.    It  w^as  the  ™^**  '**"•  .      «     . 

result  oft  clash  of  interests,  of  sentiments,       Moreover   the  author,  occamonaO^,  m 

displaying   his   political   prepoaseBnona, 

•  A  modem  white  marble  palace  on  the  north  ''"'"Is  upon  himself  the  keenest  and  motH 

hank  of  the  Danube,  300  feet  above  the  water;  five  unconscious  sarcasm.     At  p.  369  of  VdL 

milra  belo«r  Rstisbon,  and  filled  with  marble  bnata  V.   we   meet  with  a   paragraph   entitled 

and  statuary  of  eminent  men  of  pMtagee,rorpn»«ing  ^MlAreme  teordinett  of  the  new  HooM. 

m  beauty  of  execution  any  we  have  seen  in  Italy,  „„  j  „„.„  ___..i»*:__.  :_  «,^_« _«_„  n     S 

•ave  that  of  ancient  Greeo;.  Americns  abroad  loi^  and  new  regulations  m  oonseqaenoe."    b 

much  who  do  not  viait  iu — Editor  or  tbi  Bcucna  '*""  thus : 
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*^  Important  as  these  divisions  were,  as  test-  too  much  biased.  It  is  but  jast  to  ob- 
ing  the  strength  of  the  two  extreme  parties  in  serve,  however,  that  Sir  Archibald  has 
the  House  of  Commons  from  whom  most  danger  v^ry  faithfully  recorded  the  progress  of 
was  to  be  apprehended,  they  yet  yielded  in  con.  ^^^j;  questions  as  the  "  Scotch  Burgh  Re- 
sequence  to  the  impression  which  the  debate  on  ^  ^  ^v  Lcur  •  •  i  g^  .•  t> 
the  address  produced  on  the  country.  It  lasted  form,'' the  "Municipal  Corporation  Rc- 
nine  nights—from  January  80th  to  February  torm,"  "  iLcclesiastical  Keform,"  and  the 
9th— and  never  were  fervent  hopes  and  highly-  "  Poor  Law  Reform."  His  view  of  our 
wrought  expectations  more  disappointed  than  colonial  history,  so  far  as  facts  are  con- 
by  its  result  Wordint88wa%  its  grand  eharac-  cemed,  is  lucid,  and,  we  believe,  also  ac- 
feristic ;  and  if  there  is  any  thing  more  than  an-  curate.  It  is  when  the  author  enters  upon 
other  which  wears  out  th^  patience,  and  cooU  political  dissertations,  that  he  depreciates 
S^.l7r/iCi'  "^^                    *"  "*  "^"^  «o  greatly  the   character  of  his   work. 

fnusion  of  words.  — F.  859.  xT°^'«t«i»^  •  i-i 

•^  Narrative  is  his  forte  ;  sagacious,  philoso- 
We  think  Sir  A.  Alison  has  spoken  with  phical  induction,  his  preeminent  weakness, 
no  common  truth  ;  and  that  a  reason  may  He  has  certainly  a  happy  method  of  re- 
suggest  itself  to  him,  on  the  basis  of  so  lieving  dry  detail  by  anecdote.  These  an- 
just  a  remark,  for  the  declining  popularity  ecdotes,  it  is  true,  occasionally  extend 
of  his  own  history.  "  Wordiness  "  truly  themselves  into  rather  long  descriptions  ; 
is  the  great  characteristic  of  this  history;  which,  while  they  keep  alive  the  interest 
nor  has  any  thing  "  cooled"  our  own  "  fer-  and  insure  the  amusement  of  the  reader, 
vor  "  for  it  more  effectually  than  his  "  co-  are  somewhat  impolitic  interpolations  on 
pious  effusion  of  words,"  But  Sir  A.  Ali-  the  part  of  a  writer,  who  has  not  a  happy 
son  tells  us  that,  in  the  House  of  Com-  style.  They  bring  his  own  writing  into 
mons,  in  reference  to  this  wordiness,  there  invidious  contrast.  It  is  thus  that  Sir  Ar- 
were  "  new  regulations  in  consequence."  chibald  refreshes  us  with  the  admirable 
The  literary  public  is  less  fortunate.  We  description  which  Sydney  Smith  has  left 
fear  that  there  are  no  "  new  regulations  "  us  of  Lord  Melbourne  : 
to  curb  the  inveterate  wordiness  of  Sir 

Archibald  himself.  "  'Viscount  Melbourne/  says  Sydney  Smith, 

The  chapters  in  the  author's  sixth  vol-  *  declared    himself   quite    satisfied   with    the 

ume,  which  sketch  the  progress  of  legis-  Church  as  it  stood  I  but  if  the  public  had  any 

lative  reform,  consequent  on  the  recon-  desire  to  alter  iUbey  might  do  so  if  they  pleas- 

o*«,.«*;^«  ^c  4.k-.  tj^.,«^  ^c  r«^*v,r«^«a  «««  ^  He  might  have  said  the  same  of  tiie  mon- 
struction  ot  the  ilouse  oi  Commons,  are,  .,^v.«.  «•  «r  •««-  ^^u^^  ^r  ^.,»  :»<,^:«.if:^»« .  ««.i 
u.  •  1  r. '^Li*  1  'J*  J.'  *rcny,  or  of  any  other  oi  our  institutions ;  and 
certainly,  a  faithftil  expose  of  our  consti-  there  is  in  the  declaration  a  permissiveness  and 
tutional  history  in  a  period  of  general  good-humor,  which,  in  public  men,  has  seldom 
change.  Nor  are  we  much  misled  by  the  been  exceeded.  Carelessness,  however,  is  but 
author's  reasoning.  The  reforms  are  all  a  poor  imitation  of  genius ;  and  the  formation 
of  a  pubordinate  character ;  and  they  are  of  a  wise  and  well-reflected  plan  of  reform,  con- 
not  capable  of  being  made  a  theme  of  high-  <*uces  more  to  the  lasting  fame  of  a  minister, 

flown  constitutional  tirades.     What  the  1*"  *^ J^T^^f  ^^llJ^T^^^ 

, ,.    ,         ,  ^   J  L       i_  !.•  nian  sees  to  be  mere  vanity,  and  a  vanity  of 

public  have  long  wanted  has  been  a  his-  „^  ^^^  ^igh  description.  Every  thing  aliut 
tory  of  our  domestic  pontics  smce  1830.  ^jm  seems  to  betoken  careless  desolation  ;  every 
Mr.  Roebuck,  it  is  true,  has  written  a  his-  one  would  suppose  from  his  manner,  that 
tory  of "  The  Whig  Ministry."  This,  how-  he  was  playing  at  chuck-farthing  with  human 
ever,  is  simply  the  history  of  Lord  Grey's  happiness ;  that  he  would  giegle  away  the  Great 
Administration  ;  and  it  deals  with  few  Charter,  and  decide  it  by  tbe  method  of  tee- 
other  reforms  than  the  great  measure  of  totom,  whether  my  Lords  the  Bishops  should 
t«ort      T^               *       ^'1     <v       au         a  retain  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.     An 

V®^  w  J^  ^^  """^  ''''^'^  "fill  ^^u  r.^^™  this  is  the  mere  vanity  of  surprising,  and  mak- 

the  Whigs  to  power  in  1835,  that  they  jng^  i^^ije^e  he  can  play  with  kingdoms,  as 

systematized  the  principle  of  Reform,  and  other  men  can  with  nine-pins.  I  can  not  how- 
carried  out  its  precepts  in  reference  to  ever,  allow  to  this  minister,  the  merit  of  indiffcr- 
n early  every  department  of  the  State.  ence  to  his  actions :  I  believe  him  to  be  consci- 
We  will  not  say  that  Sir  A.  Alison  has  entiously  alive  to  the  good  or  the  evil  he  is  do- 
supplied  the  want  of  which  we  speak  ;  but  ing;  and  that  his  cauUon  has  more  than  once 
he'h'a.at  any  rate  filled  a  gap.^  That  it  gl^^^^^ri^^^^ 
should  have  been  supplied  fuUy  was  as  im-  ^,^  ^  y^  obliged  to  brush  away  the  magnifi- 
possible  m  such  a  work,  as  it  was  impos*  cent  fabric  of  levity  and  gayely  that  he  has  rear- 
sible  from  such  an  author.  The  work  is  ed:  but,  while  I  accuse  our  minister  of  honesty 
too  diffuse  in  its  scope,  and  the  author  is  and  diligoaoe,  I  deny  that  ho  is  carilefls  or  rash ; 
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he  is  nothing  more  than  a  man  of  good  under- 
standing and  good  principles,  disguised  in  the 
extemid  and  somewhat  wearisome  affection  of 
a  political  rouV^^ — Vol.  vL  pp.  161-2. 

We  saspect  this  happy  characterization 
of  Lord  Melbourne  was  written  when  Syd- 
ney Smith  had  lost  his  hopes  of  a  Bishop- 
ric. It  is  not  too  just  for  a  Whig; 
but  it  is  too  severe  for  a  courtier.  There 
are  some  descriptions  of  Sydney  Smith's 
which  are  too  excellent  to  be  abbreviated, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  them. 

One  of  the  oddest  mbconceptions  in 
this  part  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  history,  is  the 
idea  of  the  author,  that  we  are  being 
ruled  by  a  Saxe  Cobourg  dynasty.  It  is 
thus  that  he  tells  us  of  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage in  1840 : 

"  Thus  did  the  familv  of  Saxc-Cobourg  ascend 
the  throne  of  Englana—K  memorable  event  in 
BritiRh  annals,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  since 
the  Conquest  in  1066,  only  five  changes  in  the 
reigning  family  had  taken  place— the  Normans, 
the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  the  Stuarts,  and 
the  Hanoverians.  The  nation  had  good  reason 
to  congratulate  itself  that  on  this  occasion  the 
scepter  had  passed  to  a  new  family^  not  hy  the 
ruae  grasp  of  conquest^  or  amidst  the  agonies 
of  civil  war,  but  by  the  free  choice  of  a  young 
princess,  the  undoubted  sovereign  of  the  realm, 
who,  in  singleness  of  heart,  bestowed  her  hand 
on  the  deserved  object  of  her  youthful  predilec- 
tion."—VoL  vi.  p.  891. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  startling  to  be 
told  that  the  House  of  Brunswick  has 
ceased  to  reign.  Sir  A.  Alison's  declara- 
tion reminds  us  of  the  formal  announce- 
ments of  Bonaparte — the  imperial  King- 
maker and  King-dethroner — that  particu- 
lar dynasties  which  wore,  from  time  to 
time,  olnects  of  his  enmity,  had  ceased  to 
exist.  But  is  it  true  as  a  fact  ?  We  pass 
over  the  uncourtierliko  prevoyance^  that 
the  time  will  come  when  Her  Majesty 
will  cease  to  rule  these  realms ;  ana  the 
suggestion  is  not  a  very  grateful  return 
for  his  baronetcy;  for  sovereigns  are 
usually  supposed  to  live  forever.  But 
the  matter  which  he  really  intends  to 
bring  before  us,  is  one  of  very  deep  inter- 
est. Does  our  reining  Hmise  expire,  as 
such,  because  the  inheritance  is  transmit- 
ted through  the  female  lino  ?  We  think 
not.  Precedents,  no  doubt,  are  in  some 
degree  arbitrary  and  conflicting.  The 
House  of  Brunswick  was  regarded  as  a 
distinct  house  from  that  of  Stuart,  because 
the  descent  was  not  lineal ;  and  also  be- 
cause a  reigning  fiunily  had  come  over 
from  Oermany  to  reign  in  this  country. 


If  Prince  Albert  had  oome  over  from 
Germany  on  the  death  of  William  IV.,  as 
collaterd  heir  to  the  crown,  to  rale  these 
kingdoms,  undoubtedly  the  reigning 
house  would  have  been  changed,  lliig 
w^as  the  manner  in  which  George  I. 
took  the  crown  from  Anne ;  and  in  which 
James  I.  took  it  from  Elizabeth,  llua 
was  chiefly  true  also  of  the  House  of 
Tudor :  for  Henry  VH.  was  no  heir  of  his 
predecessor  on  the  throne.  When  we 
ascend  to  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, we  find  the  same  want  of  direct  suo- 
cession :  the  House  of  Normandy,  too, 
was  as  closely  related  to  the  dynasty 
which  preceded  the  conquest,  as  the 
Stuarts  were  related  to  the  Tndors,  or 
the  Brunswicks  to  the  Stuarts.  The  line 
of  Plantagenct  is  the  only  exception  (and 
that  a  questionable  one)  to  these  oonc1U^ 
rent  precedents. 

It  IS  impossible,  therefore,  to  say  from 
precedent,  that  the  marriage  of  theQneen 
with  Prince  Albert,  and  the  birth  of  hein 
by  that  marriage,  is  an  event  whidi 
threatens  the  extinction  of  the  Hoase  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
House  of  Saxe-Cobourg.  We  apprehend 
that  if  the  children  of  Queen  Anne,  bj 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  had  survived 
her,  they  would  by  no  means  have 
mounted  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  as 
the  House  of  Denmark.  That  the  dis- 
tinctive title  of  House  of  Orange  was  given 
to  the  throne  during  the  reien  of  Wit 
liam  HI.  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
chief  of  the  House  of  Orange  when  he 
came  over  to  this  country;  and  (mora 
than  all)  that  he  was  a  revolutionary  Prince. 
There  was  scarcely  a  question  of  tiile  en- 
tertained. He  was  a  grandson  of  Oharies 
I.,  indeed ;  but  he  did  not  ascend  the 
throno  as  his  grandson.  If  he  had  con- 
tended for  the  crown  as  a  Stuart,  his 
claim  would  have  been  defeated  at  once. 
The  precedent  of  foreign  countries  is  as 
strong  as  our  own.  Austria  is  still  held 
to  be  governed  by  the  Hapsburgs,  erea 
though  Maria  Theresa  married  Franeia, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  left  the  throne  to 
the  issue  of  that  marriage.  It  is  tme  thst 
the  dynastv  is  called  tihe  House  of  **  Loi^ 
raine-Hapsburg ;»»  but  the  collocation  of 
the  letters,  shows  that  the  name  of  ^*  Lon 
raine"  has  been  shelved,  even  though 
Francis  was  no  more  Prince  Consort,  bvt 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  his  own  rigiit. 
With  all  due  deference,  therefore,  to  Sir 
A.  Alison,  we  hold  that  tiie  Fnnoe  of 
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Walea  is  heir  ftpparent  of  the  Honae  of 
Brunswick,  and  that  the  Honae  of  BniC! 
wick  ftlone  can  be  impersonated  in  bim. 

That  portion  of  these  two  volnmos 
which  ia  at  this  moment  of  highest  inter- 
est, is  probably  the  author's  detail  of  our 
Indian  campalirns  and  of  our  Indian  ad- 
ministration. Very  little  haa  been  know-n 
of  the  civil  and  military  history  of  India 
dni-ing  the  laat  thirty  years.  When  we 
consider  that  even  the  sixth  volume,  in 
which  it  is  contained,  was  written  pre- 
viously to  tho  outbreak  of  the  recent 
mutinies,  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
author  for  the  laborious  manner  in  whicli 
he  has  amassed  facta,  for  which  there  thru 
could  have  seemed  little  proapect  of  a  r<^- 
compense.  The  event  has  decided  con- 
trary to  the  anticipation  ;  and  we  believo 
that  it  is  more  particniarly  to  this,  tbnn 
to  any  other  ciroumatance,  that  the  aiitli 
volume  has  owed  ita  circulation. 

It  is  certainly  surprising  that  such  inci- 
dents as  Sir  A.  Aiison  records,  should  n»l 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  Go\'- 
crnment,  to  the  perilous  precipice  on  which 
their  power  rested.  Tne  mutiny  for  in- 
stance of  1824,  at  Barrackpore,  is  ono 
which,  when  we  calmly  read  of  it  at  this 
day,  renders  it  surprising  that  a  jperiod  i  if 
thirty-three  years  should  have  lollowed, 
without  a  general  outbreak. 

"  An  event  of  a  very  psinM  character  occur- 
red at  the  commencement  of  the  Burmese  wftr, 
wliich  proved  the  precarious  foundation  on 
which  our  Indian  Empire  rested,  hud  the  neces- 
sity of  'conquest  to  existence,'  as  strongly  ftli 
there  as  by  the  French  Revolutionista,  or  Napo- 
leon in  Europe,  In  September,  1834,  a  diaputu 
arose  bctn-een  the  47th  Natire  Infantry  station- 
ed nt  Barrackpore,  and  the  Government,  about 
the  party  which  was  bound  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  bullocks  to  carry  the  exb-n 
baggage  of  the  sepoys,  who  bad  been  orderc.i 
to  prepare  to  march  mto  the  Burmese  territories, 
....  Tardy  concessions,  however,  arrived 
too  h(e  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  discontent, 
which,  from  this  cause,  and  the  general  unpo- 
pularity of  the  Burmese  war,  from  its  bemg 
carried  on  beyond  the  sea,  had  seized  a  large 
part  of  the  nalive  troops.  The  men  were  order 
ed  toparadeon  the  30th  of  October  in  marchiiiK 
order ;  but  they  refused  to  obey,  and  declariil 
tbcy  would  not  go  to  Rangoon  or  elsewhere  by 
sea,  or  march  at  all  by  land  unless  they  hoil 
double  battB,  or  marching  allowances.  T*u 
regiments  besides  the  47th  were  ascertained  to 
Bbore  these  sendments." — VoL  vi  p.  268. 

This     mutiny,    Bignlttrly    originating 


with  three  regiments  at  Barrackpore  like 
that  of  our  own  day,  was  thiu  dealt 
with: 

"  Uattora  had  now  reached  such  a  point,  that 
the  speedy  suppression  of  the  revolt  was  indis- 
pensable, at  whatever  cost  of  life ;  for  the  con* 
cessions  demanded,  by  justice,  if  now  made^ 
would  have  been  ascribed  all  over  India  to  fear, 
and  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  moral  ascendency 
of  Qreat  Britain.  In  this  crisis,  the  conduct 
of  the  military  chiefs  was  vigorous  and  dedd- 
ed.  Sir  Edward  Paget,  so  famed  in  the  Penin- 
Bular  wars,  arrived  ^om  Calcutta,  accompanied 
by  the  Ist  Royals,  47th  Regiment,  and  a  battery 
of  Light  Artillery,  and  a  port  of  the  Oovernor- 
Qoncrars  body-guard.  The  forces  intended  to 
act  against  the  mutineers,  both  in  front  and 
rear,  having  taken  their  ground,  the  latter  were 
informed  that  their  fate  would  depend  on  thdr 
obedienceto  the  order  they  were  about  to  receive. 
The  command  was  to  'order  arms,'  which  was 
inslantiy  obeyed;  but  to  the  next,  'ground 
snns,'  a  few  only  yielded  obedience.  Upon  this. 
on  a  signal  given,  the  suns  in  the  rear  opened 
with  grape,  and  a  few  discharges  dispersed  the 
mutineers,  who  were  body  pursued  by  the 
dragoons,  a  few  cut  down,  but  great  numben 
taken,  of  vhom  three  were  executed,  and  seve- 
ral sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  irons,  for  various 
terms.  The  47th  Regiment  was  erased  from 
the  army  list,  and  the  European  officers  trans- 
ferred to  other  regimentii.  Thus  terminated 
this  dangerous  mutiny." — P.  880. 

This  is  very  well  told ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  tlunk  it  accurate.  There  are 
many  other  points  relating  to  India  which 
are  not  less  apt.  Thus,  Ba  A.  Alison  de- 
scribes the  progress  of  the  svstem  of  ab- 
stracting from  the  army  aU  officera  of 
capaoity,  for  the  sake  of  oivil  and  diplo* 
matic  offices.  This,  however,  is  certainly 
done  better  by  Sir  Charles  Napier: 

With  whatever  diplomatic  advantages  such 
a  practice  may  be  attended,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  it  was  in  the  last  degree  pre- 
judicial to  the  army.  It  not  only  deprived  the 
officers,  SO  abstracted,  of  a  large  part  of  their 
"itary  experience,  but  It  rendered  them  stran- 
gers to  their  men.  Neither  had  confidence  in 
Uie  other,  because  neither  knew  each  other." — 
P.  647. 

The  great  evil,  however,  rested  in  the 
&ot,  that  every  man  of  ability  was  sys- 
tematically wiUidrawn.  It  was  thus  that 
the  army  was  so  devoid  of  a  body  of  skill- 
ful officers.  The  men  who  were  left  in 
charge  of  the  army,  were  not  simply  with- 
out ability,  but  effeminate.  It  is  to  the 
oombination  of  stupidity  and  eSeminaoy 
that  Sir  Charles  Napier  chiefly  ascribed 
the  evil  which  he  distinctly  foresaw. 
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The  political  transactions  of  Lord  Wil-  It  may  be  a  graceless  task  to  make  per- 

liam  Bentinck's  administration ;   the  re-  petual  complaint  towards  an  author  who 

Btoration  of  the  passage  by  the  Red  Sea ;  gives  us  something  more  than  a  volume 

the  uUerim  government  of  Sir  C.  Met-  a  year ;  but  it  is  certain  that  any  critic 

CAlfe;   and  the  liberation  of  the  Indian  would  fail  in  his  duty  who  suffered  to 

press,  are  all  matters  of  public  interest,  in  pass  unchallenged  the  characteristics  of 

which  Sir  A.  Alison  has  been  fortunate  as  contemporary  French    statesmen  which 

regards  his  selection,  and  more  so  than  in  form  a  prominent  part  in  Sir  Archibald's 

point  of  execution.  French  chapters.    Let  us  glance,  for  ex- 

We  have  not,  however,  the  space  to  ample,  at  the  following  monstrous  distor- 

follow  him  ;  but  while  we  entertam  these  tion  of  the  character  and  antecedents  of 

notions  of  the  momentary  utility  of  his  M.  Thiers,  which  (though  we  never  rated 

choice,  in  dilating  at  this  length  on  Indian  Sir  A.  Alison's  knowledge  of  contempo- 

aifairs,  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  it  is  one  rary  character  very  high)  reads  like  a 

which  will  tend  to  the  ultimate  value  of  burlesque  on  the  author's  own  want  of 

his  history.    It  will  rather  lessen  that  knowledge: 

value.  The  importance  of  the  Indian  »*  Never  was  contrast  more  complete  than 
crisis  will  lead  to  the  wntmg  of  a  good  was  exhibited  by  the  great  rival  of  the  Conser- 
history  of  the  India  of  the  last  half  cen-  vative  minister,  [Guizot,]  M.  Thiers.  Heedless 
tury.  The  defects  of  administration  will,  of  principle,  he  was  devoted  to  ambition ;  care- 
before  long,  be  more  clearly  traced  than  less  of  consistency,  he  was  set  only  on  self-ele- 
they  can  possibly  have  been  traced  by  Sir  nation.  There  is  nosidein  politics  which  hehas 
A.  Alison7  who  (by  extending  the  com-  not  embraced  m  his  long  career ;  but  m  these 

•  ^  ^  ".>  "   ^  v"j  ^   «^        ^     Ml  1,  various  espousals  of  diflTerent  mtcrcsts  there 

pass  of  his  treatment  of  India)  will  have  ^^  ^^^  ^^jy  ^^  inconsistency,  but  there  was 

enlarged    the   proportion   ot    his    work,  the  most  thorough  uniformity  in  the  motives  of 

which  will  be  put  to  unfavorable  contrast  actioa    There  was  no  side  for  which  he  ever 

with  forthcoming  works  on  India.     It  is  contended,  there  was  no  motion  to  which  he 

an  old  and  a  true  saying,  however,  that  ever  gave  his  support,  in  which  he  had  not 

"  beggars  must  not  be  choosers ;"  and  Sir  clearly  before  his  eyes  the  polar  star.of  inter- 

A.  Alison  has  so  marred  his  earlier  vol-  ^^      ^*  *^®' 

umes  by  indefensible  paradoxes,  weari-  We  entirely  acquit  Sir  A.  Alison  of  any 

some  and  inaccurate  statistics,  vain  ver-  desire  to  depreciate,  by  this  blind  censure, 

biage,  and  twenty  other  incongruities,  a  rival  historian,  by  whom  he  has  himself 

that  he  is  obliged  to  accept  a  little  facti-  been  immeasurably  surpassed  in  power  of 

tious  popularity,  by  falling  in  with  the  execution.    It  is  not,  apparently,  one  of 

sympathies  of  the  moment.    This,  we  be-  Sir  Archibald's  failings  to  show  jealooij 

lieve,  has  alone  kept  his  sixth  volume  of  other  writers.    We  believe,  indeeil, 

alive ;  and  we  much  doubt  if  he  have  the  truth  to  be,  that  he  is  too  prejudiced 

found  many  readers  for  his  seventh,  or  against  all  professors  of  liberal  opinions 

will  meet  with  more  for  his  eighth.  to  be  able  to  discern  merits  which  he 

The  seventh  volume,  which   has  but  would  readily  concede,  if  they  were  of 

lately  appeared,  strikingly  indicates  the  the  "  right  color." 


fatal  defect  on  which  Sir  A.  Alison's 
whole  design  is  based.  The  author  is 
compelled  to  wade  through  the  dreary 
annals  of  countries  with  which  his  own 
countrymen  have  no  sympathies,  and  to 
describe  events  in  which  his  imagination 
is  certainly  not  ardent  enough  to  inspire 
popular  interest.  In  this  volume,  how- 
ever. Sir  Archibald's  history  extends 
nearly  into  our  own  times;  and  the 
sketohes  that  it  affords  of  the  latter  years 
of  the  Orleans  dynasty  possess  an  attrac- 
tion which  tends  to  counterbalance  the 
wearisome  prolixity  to  which  he  stretches 
the  effete  question  of  the  Com  Law 
Repeal,  and  his  own  doomed  opinions 
thereon. 


But  the  criticism  shows  that  the  author 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  M.  Thiertt* 
career.  Far  from  being  "  careless  of  ocm- 
sistency,"  it  is  probable  that  no  man  ever 
clung  so  heroically  to  one  profession  of 
political  opinion.  Under  Louis  Ph^ppet 
under  the  Republic,  and  under  the  Tnird 
Napoleon,  he  was  an  equally  firm  and 
avowed  supporter  of  consdtutionid  mon- 
archy ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  if  he 
had  been  ready  to  change  his  omnions  m 
1848,  as  Sir  A.  Alison  preten<te  he  was 
ever  willing  to  do,  he  might  ih^i  have 
led  the  French  Republic ;  or  that,  if  he 
had  avoided  this  inconsistency^  he  miffhi 
more  recently  have  been  the  Prime  lun- 
ister  of  the  Empire. 
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The  following  passage  betrays,  how- 
ever, some  shadow  of  justice : 

"  M.  Thiers  was  the  true  orator  of  the  middle 
classes ;  and  it  was  to  the  ability  with  which 
he  followed  out  that  career  that  his  popularity 
and  influence  were  chiefly  owing.  He  never  at- 
temped  to  lead,  and  rarely  opposed  them ;  he 
put  himself  in  the  rear  of  opmion,  not  in  its 
front.  A  man  of  expedience — light,  airy,  plau- 
sible—  he  seldom  appealed  to  principle,  and 
never  to  the  great  foundation  of  morality  and 
religion."— P.  498. 

There  may  be  some  force  in  this  cen- 
sure. M.  Thiers  undoubtedly  has  not 
given  the  prominent  recognition  to  the 
highest  springs  of  action,  which  we  should 
desire  to  witness  as  actuating  every  pub- 
lic man.  But  were  we  forced  to  choose, 
we  doubt  whether  we  should  not  prefer 
the  extreme  to  which  M.  Thiers  has  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  led,  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  Sir  A.  Alison,  who  invokes 
doctrines  of  transcendental  metaphysics 
to  aid  him  in  his  condemnation  of  a  con- 
tracted currency ! 

Let  us  take  the  following  sketch  of  M. 
de  Lamartine  : 

•*  Lamartine  differed  widely  from  both  these 
very  eminent  men ;  and  in  his  public  career  is 
to  bo  discerned  the  clearest  proof  of  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  *  literary  character'  to  meet  the  dan- 
gers and  withstand  the  temptations  of  real  life 
in  arduous  times.  Never  did  genius  appear  in 
brighter  colors ;  never  was  lofky  and  chivalrous 
sentiment  couched  in  more  eloquent  and  touch- 
ing language  than  flowed  from  his  persuasive 
lips ;  never  was  courage  more  determined  sus- 
tained by  feeling  more  exalted.  Descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  he  inherited 
from  his  ancestors  the  feelings  of  disinterested 
loyalty.  Abreast  of  his  age  in  thought,  he  in- 
haled the  whole  spirit  of  modem  philanthropy. 
Monarchical  in  principle,  religious  in  sentiment, 
benevolent  in  feeling,  brilliant  in  conception, 
eloquent  in  expression,  enjoying  unbounded 
popularity,  he  seemed  to  unite  all  that  was  rea- 
sonable in  the  associations  of  the  olden  time 
with  all  that  was  required  by  the  wants  of  the 
present"— P.  500. 

After  drawing  this  picture,  which  re- 
presents by  much  more  what  M.  de  La- 
martine was  not^  than  what  he  wow,  the 
author  tries  to  explain,  in  the  next  para- 
graph, the  singular  opposition  between 
such  a  view  of  his  character  and  the 
known  facts  of  the  case  : 

*'  The  secret  of  his  discreditable  tergiversa- 
tion not  only  in  action  but  in  thought,  is  to  be 
found  in  that  common  and  lamentable  weakness 
of  men  of  genius,  personal  vanity.    After  hav- 


ing earned  for  himself  a  high  and  honorable 
place  in  the  Chambers,  by  several  years'  serv- 
ice as  representative  for  Macon,  he  aspired,  in 
1841,  to  become  its  President  Had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  that  object,  he  would,  without  doubt, 
have  attached  himself  permanently  to  the 
throne,  and  been  found  alongside  of  M.  Guizot 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out" — P.  501. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  M.  de  Lamartine 
is  represented  as  a  stanch  Conservative. 
Let  us  see  how  Sir  Archibald  turns  him 
into  a  Republican : 

"  But  having  been  approved  by  Government, 
and  foiled  in  attaining  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, his  next  move  was  to  win  a  place  of  dis- 
tinction by  taking  a  place  in  the  opposition. 
This  it  was  which  made  him  support  the  re- 
gency of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans :  he  aspired  to 
be  her  prime  minister,  in  the  probable  event  of 
the  crown  opening  to  her  son  during  minority, 
by  the  demise  of  Louis  Philippe,  ffe  himself 
tells  as  that  by  a  word  in  the  Chamber,  on  the 
23d  February,  1848,  he  could  have  put  the  Re- 
gent's crown  on  the  head  of  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, and  secured  the  succession  for  her  son ; 
but  being  blinded  by  vanity  and  dazzled  by 
ambition,  he  then  aspired  to  nothing  less  than 
becoming  Dictator  himself,  and  for  a  few  weeks 
he  actually  enjoyed  a  perilous  and  divided  share 
of  Government"— P.  601. 

But  ^'he  does  not  tell  as,"  also,  that 
he  was  "  blinded  by  vanity  and  dazzled 
by  ambition ;"  the  inference  is  Sir  A.  Ali- 
son's own,  and  it  springs  from  the  fact 
that  Sir  Archibald  has  misconceived  the 
character  of  Lamartine  as  widely  as  that 
of  Thiers.  Why  should  this  writer  throw 
such  a  slur  on  the  motives  of  this  eminent 
man  ?  Why  assume  that  it  was  for 
mere  "  vanity  and  ambition's "  sake 
that  he  declined  to  promote  the  regency 
of  the  Duchess,  when  his  antecedent 
writings,  when  his  antecedent  speeches  in 
the  Chambers,  had  breathed  a  spirit  of 
undisguised  Republicanism  on  which  no 
other  Deputy  would  have  ventured  ? 
Lamartine's  Kepublicanism  ^as  any  man 
who  had  carefully  read  his  wntings  or  had 
glanced  at  his  orations  would  have  known) 
long  preceded  the  Revolution  of  1848 ; 
and  his  sanction  of  the  scheme  of  the  Re- 
gency, on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, when  the  King  was  still  firm  on  the 
throne,  was  an  expedient  in  which  the 
most  consistent  Republican  might  have 
acquiesced,  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
transmission  of  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment under  the  only  polity  that  was  then 
practicable. 
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peculiar  habite  utd  a  miliUry  liTe,  maj  Tindi- 
cate  th«  Duke  of  WeUiDgton  for  his  audden 


The  foUowiDg  sketch  of  Louis  Blanc  u 
very  jnst : 

"H.  Iiouis  Blanc  belonged  to  «  different 
■chool  fi:«m  either  Lamartine  or  Uarrast,  but  il 
was  one  which,  in  the  end,  proved  more  for- 
midable to  societj  than  the  ambition  of  either 
of  th«fie  men.  A  philanthropic  fanatic,  deepl; 
impressed  with  the  social  evils  around  him,  ig- 
norant of  the  raal  cause  to  which  they  were 
owing,  and  without  anj  of  the  practical  know- 
led^  that  might  have  Bervod  to  correct  his 
vigioDirf  speculations,  he  aimed  at  founding  a 
new  sect  in  politics,  and  establishing  a  new  or- 
der in  society.  .  .  .  Under  his  system,  the 
whole  territory  of  France  was  to  be  divided,  u 
among  the  fellahs  of  Egypt,  or  the  ryots  of  Hin- 
doetan,  among  certain  communities  or  convents, 
by  whom  every  thing  was  to  be  enjoyed  in  com- 
mon ;  and  the  last  stage  of  European  civiliz*' 
tion  was  to  be  the  general  establishment  of  Ast- 
atic socialism,  and  the  despotism  of  the  Pha- 
raohs."—P.  604, 

Let  ns  tarn  to  the  catastrophe  of  Sir 
R.  Peel's  administration  in  1846.  Sir  A. 
Alison  lias  not,  even  in  his  serenth  votume, 
lost  a  particle  of  his  Teneration  for  the 
old  com  laws.  Sir  Archibald  excuses  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  it  is  no 
ligDt  thing  for  him  to  excuse  any  man, 
living  or  dead,  on  such  a  matter.  The 
extraordinary  want  of  thought  in  the  fol- 
lowing criticism,  indicates  that  Sir  A. 
Alison  does  not  grow  more  logical  as  ho 
grows  older : 

"  The  truth  was,  that  the  Duke  of  ■Welling- 
ton's habits  of  military  obedience  had  rendered 
one  principle  in  his  breast  paramount  to  all 
Others,  and  that  was,  duty  to  Aw  xnereign  aitd 
country  in  momenU  of  danger.  This  duty  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  discharge,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  consistency.  If  there  is 
much  to  admire  in  this  noble  feeling,  which 
certainly  is  that  which  should  ever  animate  a 
soldier's  breast,  then  u  vtnek  to  drtad  i 
when,  it  bteomet  tht  guide  of  a  *tateiman'g  aa- 
fwr."— P.  194. 

We  should  onrsGlTes  have  inu^ined 
that  "  duty  to  one's  sovereign  and  conn- 
tn'"  at  all  times,  but  especl^Iy  "in  times 
of  danger,"  ought  to  be  the  very  highest 
"  guide  of  a  statesman's  career."  Sir  A. 
ATisoo  meets  us,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
astounding  proposition,  that  "duty  to 
one's  sovereign  and  country"  is  "  much  to 
b«  dreaded  "  I ! ! 

Let  us  see  next  how  Sir  Archibald 
de.ila  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  his  share  in 
this  transaction ; 

"  But  though  these  circumstances,  Joined  to 


can  be  admitted  for  Sir  R.  PecL  He  created  tl  . 
noceBsity  to  which  the  Duke  of  WcUiogtaa 
yielded.  Then  was  no  earthly  (?)  necessity  fbr 
repealing  the  com  laws  prospectively  in  Janu- 
ary, 1846,  to  t^Uce  efftet  three  yetm  t^fter,  what- 
ever there  may  have  been  to  open  the  ports  eo* 
tirely,  by  an  order  in  council  at  the  moment 
The  engrafting  of  ^permanenl  ohange  of  poUev 
en  a  temporary  calamity,  was  a  grattiitout  avid 
unealled-far  meaturt  on  his  part,  which  never 
should  have  been  adopted  but  with  the  full 
eonetirrence  of  tht  party  tehieh  kad  plated  him 
in  pmeer.  There  was  plenfy  of  time  to  do  bo. 
Ife  had  thrte  yeart  to  think  ofil,  and  select  hia 
own  opportunity  for  making  the  communica- 
tion ;  and,  if  not  acquiesced  m,  of  resigning  of- 
fice, without  inconvenience  to  the  Queen's  serv- 
ice, and  supporting  free  trade  na  a  private  in- 
dividuaL"— P.  221. 

Never  was  a  paragraph  so  full  of  inde- 
fenable  crotchets.  We  are  first  told  that 
Sir  R,  Peel  "  created  the  neceasity "  to 
which  the  Duke  yielded.  Sir  A.  Aliaon 
appears  to  ignore  the  feet  that  the  aettle- 
.  mcnt  of  this  question  sprang,  not  from  the 
conversion  of  the  minister,  but  from  the 
mere  growth  of  public  knowledge,  of 
which  he,  as  the  minister,  was  the  orgaa. 

Again,  we  read  that  "  there  was  no 
earthly  necessity  for  repealing  the  coin 
laws  prospectively  in  January,  1846,  to 
take  effect  three  yeart  after."  It  is  anrely 
obvious,  that,  let  the  statute  enacting  the 
repeal  have  been  carried  when  it  may,  bo 
great  a  change  to  existing  interests  could 
only  have  been  carried  after  a  considera- 
ble notice  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  carried  by 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  dntyduriag 
each  of  the  three  intervening  years.  Doee 
Sir  Archibald  imagine  that  it  would  have 
consulted  the  interests  of  the  country,  that 
the  illusion  of  free  trade  should  have  been 
maintained  for'  three  more  years,  and  m 
1849  the  duties  have  been  suddenly  swept 
away,  without  gradual  diminution  or  erea 
notice  ? 

Once  more—"  to  engraft  a  permanent 
change  of  policy  on  a  temporary  calamity 
was  a  gratuitous  and  unoalled-fbr  mea- 
sure." Really,  every  one  is  aware  that 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  was  dictated 
by  solid  and  permanent  principles,  whidt 
bore  but  a  casual  relation  to  the  IrUi 
famine,  and  would  be  not  less  apphcaUe 
in  1849  than  in  1646.  At  any  rate,  during 
the  twelve  years  that  have  elapsed  unco 
the  passing  of  the  law,  no  attempt  hM 
been  made  for  its  revocation,  tiihix  on  the 
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gronnd  of  its  spedal  applioabiUtj  to  a  pe- 
riod gone  by,  or  to  any  other. 

The  following  is  Sir  Archibald's  sketch 
of  Lord  George  Bentinok,  the  type  of  his 
party: 

"Bom  of  the  dncal  house  of  Porti»nd,  he  in- 
herited from  his  long  line  of  ancestors  [it 
happens  that  the  founder  of  his  family  wu  a 
mere  adrenturcr  under  William  III.]  the  genu- 
ine Whig  principles  by  which  they  have  always 
been  distinguished.  Early  in  life  he  was  for 
three  years  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Canning, 
who  was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portland;  and  under  hts  tuition  he  combined 
with  the  old  principles  of  the  bmily,  the  wide 
philanthropic  views  so  eloquently  supported  by 
that  brilliant  Parliamentary  leader." — P.  296. 

The  gre^t  Protectionist  leader  seems  to 
have  been  a  cross  between  a  Whig  and  a 
Canningite.  Tne  following  view  of  his 
shortcomings  is  just : 


320 


"He 


comparatively  speaking,    int 
lebat«,  was  little  skilled  in  oratf 


pericnced  in  debate,  was  little  skilled  in  oratory 
and  was  by  no  means  giflcd  by  nature  with  the 
physical  qualities  which  are  generaUy  so  pow- 
erful in  ruling  popular  assemblies.  His  person 
was  tall,  his  figure  fine,  and  his  air  command- 
ing ;  hut  his  voice  was  shrill  and  feeble,  and 
when  be  began  (o  speak,  ho  generally  labored 
under  what  was  to  his  auditors  a  painful  hesi- 
tation in  expression." — P.  207. 

Sir  Archibald's  eulogy  is,  however,  car- 
ried far  beyond  justice.  Thas,  he  writes 
of  Lord  George : 

"  Free  from  prejudices,  his  large  mind  sym- 
pathized with  all  classes  of  the  realm.  His 
courage  and  constancy  were  never  surpassed 
by  man.  Be  valued  iije  only  at  a  meant  of  Jul' 
filling  duty ;  and  truly  may  it  be  laid  (^  liiin, 
'that  he  feared  nothing  hut  Oo(L"~P.  29C. 

To  describe  a  man  who  had  sat  iu  Par- 
liament during  twenty  yeaxs,  and  who 
during  seventeen  of  those  twenty  had  been 
known  simply  as  &  Steward  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  as  "  valuing  life  only  for  the  means 
of  fulHlImg  public  duty,"  is  too  absurd 
to  call  for  the  slightest  comment.  More- 
over, independently  of  the  manner  in 
which  all  but  the  three  last  years  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck's  life  were  wasted,  he 
was  by  no  means  the  noble-minded  man 
which  he  is  described.  When  Sir  Robert 
Peel  hiid  given  to  the  calunmiea  brought 
against  him  by  Lord  Geoi^e  s  refutation 
which  satisfied  Lord  John  Russell  and 
the  Whig  leaders  in  opposition,  Ben- 
tinclc,  instead  of  withdrawing  accusations, 
of  the  falsity  of  which  every  other  spe^er 


I  bad  declared  himself  convinced,  rose  in 
his  place,  and  recklessly  repeated  them, 
without  caring  to  offer  another  argument, 
or  another  circumstance  in  their  support. 

We  turn  to  Sir  A.  Alison's  narrative  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  February,  1848. 
'  The  incidents  are  recorded  with  a  good 
deal  of  graphic  power ;  they  are,  we  be- 
lieve, at  least  as  faithful  as  those  which 
have  lately  been  published  by  Lord  Nor- 
raanby,  and  are  drawn  from  the  French 
writings  which  have  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject during  the  last  ten  years.  Aller  do- 
scribing  the  insidious  conduct  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  thrusting  themselves  b» 
tween  the  mob  and  the  regnlars,  some- 
vhat  as  armed  mediators,  with  a  view  at 
once  of  supporting  the  Revolution,  and 
of  obviating  a  direct  collision,  the  author 
tells  us ; 

"In  this  Mtremity  a  council  was  hastily 
summoned  in  the  Ring's  Cabinet,  in  the  Tuil»- 
ries,  which  the  Queen  was  invited  to  attend. 
M.  Onizot  was,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  absent. 
The  first  words  she  uttered  were:  'KM.  Guiiot 
has  the  slightest  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  King 
and  to  France,  he  will  not  remain  an  hour 
louger  in  power  —  he  is  ruining  the  King.' 
'  Madame,'  replied  M.  Duch&tel,  '  H.  Guizot  is 
determined,  like  all  his  colleagues,  to  defend  to 
the  last  eictreraity,  if  necessary,  the  King  and 
the  monarchy ;  but  ho  has  no  intention,  any 
more  than  ourselves,  of  forcing  himself  on  the 
Crown.'    '  Do  not  say  such  things,'  interrupted 

the  King,  '  if  M.  Ouizot  knew .'     I  desire 

nothing  more  than  that  ho  should  know,'  re- 
sumed the  Queen.  '  I  would  say  that  to  him- 
self; I  esteem  him  sufficiently  for  that;  he  is 
a  man  of  honor,  and  will  understand  me.'  " — 
P.  726. 

M.  Duch&tel  then  went  for  M.  Guizot. 
In  his  absence  the  Duke  of  Montpcnsier 
proposed  the  transmission  of  a  message  to 
the  Chambers,  conceding  Parliamentai? 
Reform.  When  M.  Guizot  arrived.  Sir 
Archibald  represents  the  King  as  unwilling 
to  accept  bis  resignation  : 

"  '  I  would  rather  abdicate,'  SMd  he.  '  Tou 
can  not  do  that,  my  friend,'  replied  the  Queen; 
'  yon  belongto  France,  not  to  yourself.'  '  True, 
replied  the  King,  '  I  am  more  to  be  pitied  than 
my  ministers — 1  con  not  resign.'  " 

At  length  policy  seemed  to  triumph 
over  friendship,  and  the  King  himself 
suggested  a  resignation : 

"Then  taming  to  M.  Guizot,  he  said :  'Do 
you  believe,  my  dear  President,  that  the  Cabi- 
net is  in  a  utuation  to  make  head  against  the 
storm,  and  to  trinmpb  over  it  f    '  Sire,'  replied 
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M.  Guizot,  'when  the  Ring  proposes  such  a 
question,  he  himself  answers  it  The  Cabinet 
may  bo  in  a  condition  to  gain  the  victory  in  the 
streets,  but  it  can  not  conquer  at  the  same  time 
the  royal  family  and  the  crown.  To  throw  a 
doubt  on  its  support  .in  the  Tuileries  is  to 
destroy  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  power.  The 
Cabinet  has  no  alterative  but  to  retire.^  The 
Ring  then  consulted  his  ministers  for  a  few 
minutes  as  to  who  should  be  sent  for  to  con- 
struct a  new  ministry,  and  Count  Mol6  was 
mentioned.  He,  then,  shedding  tears,  embraced 
his  ministers,  who  were  not  less  affected. 
*  How  happy  you  are,'  said  the  King :  *  you 
depart  with  honor ;  I  remain  with  shame !'  " 

Sir  A.  Alison  thus  sketches  one  of  the 
most  determinatingincidentsof  the  Revo- 
lution : 

"  A  small  detachment,  armed  with  sabers 
and  pikes,  broke  off  from  the  main  body  on  the 
Boulevards,  and  moved  towards  the  Hotel  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  occupied  by  M.  Guizot,  in  firont 
of  which  a  battalion  of  infantry  was  stationed, 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been  attacked  the 
preceding  evening.  .  .  The  crowd  halted  at 
the  line  of  bayonets  which  barred  the  street, 
and  the  horse  of  the  Commander  reared  and 
fell  backwards  in  the  line,  which  closed  and 
surrounded  its  chiefl  At  this  moment,  when 
the  battalion  was  standing  with  loaded  pieces 
in  their  hands,  a  shot  was  discharged  by  La- 
grange at  the  soldiers,  and  they,  deeming  them- 
selves attacked,  replied  by  a  volley  which  killed 
or  wounded  fifly  men." 

The  manner  in  which  the  mob  availed 
themselves  of  this  incident  is  well  de- 
scribed : 

"  Hardly  had  the  unhappy  persons  who  were 
killcn  or  wounded  fallen,  than  as  many  of  them 
as  it  could  contain  were  placed  in  a  large  wagon, 
apparently  brought  up  with  the  crowd  for  the 
occasion.  On  it  they  were  skillfully  arranged 
with  artistic  talent  for  theatrical  effect,  the 
bloody  wounds  being  carefully  exposed  to 
view,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  female 
figure  half-naked,  who  had  fallen  in  the  fray. 
When  the  hideous  mass  was  thoroughly  arrang- 
ed, the  cry  was  *  To  the  Xational  ;*  and  thither 
they  went,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  every  in- 
stant increasing,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  ex- 
citement.^' 

When  they  reached  the  doors  of  the 
Reforme^  Sir  A.  Alison  says : 

"  There  the  crowd  was  harangued  by  the 
leaders,  who  represented  them  as  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  fallen  under  a  cruel  and  vindic- 
tive tyranny.  No  one  suspected  what  was  the 
truth,  that  the  conflict  had  been  got  up,  with- 
out a  thought  of  its  victims,  to  add  to  the  ex- 
citement and  fury  of  the  people.  From  the 
office  of  the  Eeforme  the  procession  continued  I 


its  course  all  night  by  torchlight  through  Paris, 
surrounded  by  a  dense  crowd,  in  a  frantic  state 
of  excitement)  shouting  and  howling  aloud,  and 
spreading  consternation  and  the  thirst  for 
vengeance  wherever  they  went" 

The  King  of  the  French  would  have 
made  head  against  the  Revolution  but  for 
the  timidity  of  his  own  counsels.  Paris 
had  been  given  up  to  the  military,  and 
(under  himself)  Marshal  Bugeaud  was  the 
only  depositary  of  power  in  Paris.  The 
success  of  the  troops  on  the  last  night  of 
the  insurrection  is  thus  told : 

**  The  orders  were  to  advance  rapidly  forward, 
and  destroy  all  the  barricades  on  their  passage, 
and  await  further  orders  when  they  had  reach- 
ed the  point  to  which  they  were  ordered  to  ad- 
^  vance.  Such  was  the  vigor  employed  in  the 
movements,  that  by  seven  the  wnofe  columns 
had  reached  their  points  of  destination,  except 
the  second,  which  was  a  little  behind.  .... 
Twenty -five  thousand  men,  who  had  advanced 
in  the  four  columns,  had  done  the  whole,  and 
had  done  it  by  the  mere  force  of  an  advance, 
without  firing  a  shot  The  barricades  had  idl 
been  surmounted  and  leveled,  the  important 
posts  occupied,  Paris  was  militarily  won,  the 
victory  gained,  the  horrors  of  revolution  ar- 
rested." 

The  result,  however,  was  just  the  con- 
verse of  the  saying,  that  the  darkest  hour 
is  next  the  dawn ;  and  the  illusion  of  vic- 
tory vanished  in  an  instant : 

**  At  this  moment,  Marshal  Bugeaud  recdved 
an  order,  signed  by  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot, 
to  cease  the  combat  and  withdraw  the  troope. 
He  at  first  refused  to  obey  it  unless  accom- 
panied by  an  order  under  the  sign-manual  of 
the  King ;  but  soon  one,  si^ed  by  the  Duke 
de  Nemours,  compelled  submission." — ^P.  784^ 

The  advice  of  the  new  ministers  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops,  was,  of  course, 
fatal  towards  a  sort  of  Asiatic  mob,  who 
would  construe  every  concession  into  fear. 
The  conflict  of  counsels  is  happily  de- 
scribed by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  where 
he  designs  Astutio  for  M.  Guizot,  at  the 
moment  of  his  critical  advice  to  the  King : 

'*  A  Hydra,  sire,  a  Hercules  demands. 

So,  if  not  Hercules,  assume  his  vizard:' 
The  advice  is  good,  the  Vandal  wrings  his 
hands. 
Kicks  out    the   sage  and  rushes  to    m 
wizard ; 
The  wizard  waves  his  wand,  disarms  tbe 

sentry, 
And  wondrous  man,   endiants  the  mob— 
with  entry  1" 

We  prefer  the  account  of  this  tragedy 
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by  Sir  A.  Alison  to  the  account  by  Lord 
Norman  by  ;  and  we  are  truly  glad  to  part 
from  our  author  with  a  word  of  eulogy. 
We  fear  however,  that  that  these  inci- 
dental gleams  of  interest  will  not  materi- 


ally affect  the  general  credit  of  his  history ; 
and  that  the  opinion  of  the  literary  world 
already  is,  that  Sir  Archibald  has  by  no 
means  added  to  his  repute  by  his  Contin- 
uation of  the  History  of  Europe. 


From  Tait'8  Magazine. 


MARRIAGE    AND    THE    ROMANCE    OF    LIFE. 


Among  the  ethical  commonplaces  never  arm  and  lordly  presence.    Nor  do  we  see  that 

done  with  is  the  relation  of  marriage  to  the  giants,  dragons,  and  other  monsters  of  the 

"  the  romance  of  life."    It  is  really  a  very  P^^  romance  are  in  themselves  one  whit  more 

ctrv,..!^  •««**^«  ;^  «.v,>«^«^i^^^  «r;*u  «  1^4*1^  mterestmg  than  the  obstacles  that  beset  the 

simple  matter,  if  approached  with  ^little  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^j  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^    1^^  ^    ^^^^ 

reserve  of  experience  and  with  complete  m-  manfully  the  duties  of  his  life,  tnd  to  carry  out 

tellectual  as  well  as  moral  smcenty.     I  am  the  noble  spirit  of  that  vow  which  he  has 

reminded  of  it  by  seeing  a  passage  from  solemnly  taken  at  the  altar,  to  love,  comfort, 

the  remains  of  a  deceased  gentleman,  in  honor,  and  keep  in  sickness  and  in  health  the 

whom  what  was  wanting  was  the  experi-  woman  who  has  put  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her 

ence,  not  the  sincerity.    The  passage  is  ^^^y  ^^  happiness  into  his  hands." 
as  follows :  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^ 

"The  romance  of  life  gone!  when  with  the  ment,  and  the  moral  spirit  of  it,  is  noble, 

humblest  and  most  sordid  cares  of  life  are  inti-  i^ut  one  fears  the  tendency  may  not  be  so 

matcly  associated  the  calm  delights  the  settled  good,  because  there  is  in  it  an  unintentional 

bliss  of  home;  when  upon  duties,  in  themselves  ^r  •  i  '  c  ^.x^    r    ».      -vr  -l   j     xi,  -.         j 

perhaps  ofleA  wearisome   and   uninteresting,  shirkmg  of  the  fact.     Nobody  that  reads 

hang  the  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  wife  s^^h  moral  criticism  can  be  tuUy  satistied 

and  children ;  when  there  is  no  mean  hope,  be-  with  it.     The  experienced  mind  will  see 

cause  there  is  no  hope  in  which  regard  for  that  there  is  something  dropped ;  the  most 

others  does  not  largely  mingle — no  base  fear,  inexperienced  will  have  a  presentiment  of 

because  suffering  and  distress  can  not  affect  self  a  note  of  interrogation  to  be  set  up  some 

alone ;  when  the  selfishness  which  turns  honest  ^  yj^^^  ^j^^n  5g  ^^e  real  truth  in  this 

industry  to  greed,  and  noble  ambition  to  egotist-  most-unnecessaril^-fussed-about    question 

ical  lust  of  power,  is  exorcised;  when  hfe  be-  *""*'*'  ""'*^v/«*''»«'*v  *t*oo^v*  «»^^  «    ^  2v. 

comes  a  perpetual  exercise  of  duties  which  are  <»  marriage  and  romance  ?     Siniply  this— 

delights,  and  delights  which  are  duties.    Once  that,  as  a  comjplatnt,  the  popular  saymg 

romance  meant  chivalry ;  and  the  hero  of  ro-  that  with  marriage  the  romance  of  life  is 

mance  was  one  who  did  his  knightly  devoirs,  over,  is  base,  but  that,  as  an  approximate 

and  was  true  and  loyal  to  God  and  his  lady-love,  statement  of  fact^  it   must   be   accepted. 

If  Willi  us  it  has  come  to  mean  the  sensual  fan-  ^  moralist  who  wants  a  text  for  a  homily, 

cies  of  nerveless  bop,  and  the  sickly  reveries  of  ^^  ^  rhetorician  who  seeks  a  pretext  for 
ffirls  for  whose  hiprher  faculties  society  can  find        /,       .  ,  •        x,     »    r      ^,^^        ^ 

no  employment,  it  is  only  another  instance  in  *  Nourish,  or  a  prig  who  is  fumblmg  for 

which  the  present  is  not  so  much  wiser  and  some    nice    distinction    to    stand    upon, 

grander  than  the  past,  as  its  flatterers  are  fond  so  that  he  may  look  over  others'  heads 

of  imagining.    To  us  it  appears  that  where  the  —  either  of  these   may  put  his  own  sig- 

capacity  for  generous  devotion,  for  manly  cour-  nification    upon    the    word    "  romance," 

age,  for  steadfast  faith  and  love,  exists,  there  and    forthwith     be    wise,    eloquent,    or 

exists  the  main  element  of  romance,  and  that  gupenor,    to    his    heart's    content;    but 

where  the  circumstances  of  life  are  most  favor-  „,ir^„    «'„   •^^^^^^^ui^     «^w,««^„    «J^«^»i 

able  for  the  development  of  the  qualities  in  ^^f^  *"/  reasonable,    common    mortal, 

action,  they  are  romantic  circumstances  whether  neither  base  of  heart  nor   crotchety  of 

the  person  displaying  them  be,  like  Alton  Locke,  brain,  says  that  "with  marriage  the  ro- 

a  tailor,  or  like  King  Arthur,  a  man  of  stalwart  mance  of  life  is  oyer,"  he  means  two 
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things — Ist,  That  the  mystery  and  antici- 
pation (and  it  is  those  elements  which  are 
the  soul  of  "  romance")  of  the  sweetest  of 
human  relationships  are  over  when  the  re- 
lationship is  an  accomplished  £ict;  2d, 
That  in  the  conventional  model  of  connu- 
bial life  there  are  circumstances  of  sordid- 
ness  and  vulgar  fiimiliarity  which  interfere 
with  every  individual  ideal,  and  are  felt  to 
be  accidental  and  not  necessary,  though 
one  may  not  see  his  way  to  stripping  them 
off.  Can  either  of  these  clauses  be  fairly 
challenged  ? 

^  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  amounts 
simply  to  saying  that  you  can  not  experi- 
ence a  first  realization  twice  over.  Is  it  dis- 
puted that  there  is  a  charm,  a  freshness,  a 
"  romance,"  about  the  early  stages  of  love 
which  can  not  survive  a  certain  point? 
Dispute  it  if  you  please — you  only  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  1  What  is  the  good  of 
taking  so  much  bliss  awav  from  courtship 
and  laying  it  on  to  wedlock  ?  There  is 
the  bliss,  a  fact  confessed  bv  all  men  and 
all  women  in  all  ages,  a  bhss  peculiar  to 
**  love's  young  dream,"  and  conventionally 
known  as  "  the  romance  of  life."  With 
realization  it  vanishes.  If  you  choose  to 
carry  it  over  to  the  account  of  wedlock, 
you  do  something  quite  arbitrary.  The 
thing  that  is,  is:  and,  as  the  American 
writer  says  about  the  opening  passages  in 
Maud :  "  What's  the  use  of  screammg  at 
the  calm  facts  of  the  univei-se?"  "But 
wedlock  has  its  own  peculiar  bliss."  Ah ! 
pardon  me  1  That  is  another  proposition. 
It  is  what  the  popular  doctrine,  that  the 
'*  romance  of  lire  "  passes  away  after  mar- 
riage, does  not  at  all  deny.  It  is  quite  in- 
contestable, and  brings  us  to  the  second 
of  the  above  clauses. 

The  statement  that  with  marriage  the 
romance  of  existence  is  gone  may  be 
taken  as  an  accusation,  if  you  please.  It 
may  be  taken  to  mean  that  there  is  so 
much  that  is  sordid  and  base  in  the  custom- 


ary method  of  married  life  that  the  spring 
blossoms  and  summer  flowers  of  emotion 
are  rudely  brushed  away  at  once,  instead 
of  giving  place  by  degrees  to  the  hazy, 
golden  tmts  of  autunm,  and  the  gray  so- 
lemnities of  winter.  I  shall  not  go  into 
this  subject.  It  is  not  merely  that  Stre- 
phon  now  sees  Sylvia  in  curl-papers,  and 
Sylvia  wakes  to  find  Strephon  snoring; 
from  shocks  like  these  "  affection  recovers 
itself,  (I  quote  the  beautiful  words  of  a 
friend  of  mine,)  shaking  with  pleasant 
laughter,  like  a  bowed  osier."  But  the 
vulgar  sense  of  possession  takes  the  place 
of  the  solicitude  and  tremblings  of  un- 
guaranteed affection,  and  both  parties 
presume  upon  the  "certainty"  of  the 
situation,  whether  there  should  be  any 
sort  of  Domestic  Tribunal  which  might 
take  cognizance  of  misconduct  on  either 
side,  or  what  other  means  might  be  devi- 
sable for  holding  the  rod  over  the  latent 
devil  of  scl^  I  will  not  now  discuss.  Bat^ 
as  things  go,  ^^  romance  "  does  not  exist  in 
the  wedlock  of  the  million,  nor  can  it.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  the  passage 
quoted  from  Mr.  Brimley's  papers  (like  sim- 
ilar passages  which  have  become  very  rife 
of  late  years)  is  empty  verbiage.  Married 
life  has  its  own  proper  interests  and  de- 
lights, but  of  them  "  romance  "  forms  no 
part.  This  should  not  involve  any  accusa- 
tion. When  Channing  —  at  sixty — was 
asked  which  was  the  happiest  aee,  he  said 
^^  sixt^."  There  is  no  doubt  that  good- 
ness like  his  can  make  almost  any  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  any  age,  happy ;  but  no 
sincere  mind,    however   saturated  with 

Eoetry,  can  pretend  that  "  the  romance  of 
fe  "  survives  adolescence.  It  is  true  that 
in  late  middle  age  there  is  a  sort  of  Indian 
summer  of  the  affections  which  repeats  the 
theme  of  earlier  years — with  variations; 
but  that,  like  the  ^^  romance "  of  youth- 
time,  is  sui  generis^  and  will  have  its  own 
time,  and  place,  and  conditions. 
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From  the  Qauierly  Keriew. 


PHENOMENA    AND    CAUSES    OF    SHIPWRECKS.* 


There  is  no  nobler  or  more  national 
sight  in  our  island  than  to  behold  the 
procession  of  stately  vessels  as  they  pass 
m  panoramic  pride  along  our  shores,  or 
navigate  the  great  arterial  streams  of 
commerce,  to  witness  the  deeply  laden 
Indiaman  warped  out  of  the  docks,  or  to 
see  the  emigrant-ship  speeding  with  belly- 
ing sails  down  Blackwell  Reach,  watched 
by  many  weeping  eyes,  and  the  deposi- 
tory of  many  aching  hearts.  It  would, 
however,  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  the  least 
interested  spectator  if  the  vail  could  be 
lifted  from  the  dark  future ;  if  that  gal- 
Jant  Indiaman  could  be  shown  him  broad- 
side on  among  the  breakers;  or  that 
stately  vessel  with  bulwarks  fringed  with 
tearful  groups,  looking  so  sadly  to  the 
receding  shore,  were  pictured  to  him 
foundering  in  mid-ocean — gone  to  swell 
the  numbers  of  the  dismal  fleet  that  year- 
ly sails  and  is  never  heard  of  more.  Sad- 
der still  would  be  his  reflection  if  another 
passing  ship  could  be  shown  him,  destined 
perhaps  to  circle  the  globe  in  safety,  and 
when  within  sight  of  the  white  cliflfe  of  Al- 
bion, full  of  jo^^ul  hearts,  suddenly,  in  the 
dark  and  stormy  night,  fiited  to  be  dashed 
to  atoms,  like  the  Reliance  and  Conqueror, 
on  a  foreign  strand.  If  such  dramatic 
contrasts  as  these  could  be  witnessed,  we 
should  without  doubt  strain  every  nerve 
to  prevent  their  recurrence.  As  it  is,  the 
sad  tale  of  disasters  at  sea  comes  to  us 
weakened  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
distance  of  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe : 
instead  of  having  the  harrowing  sight 
before  our  eyes,  we  have  only  statistics 
which  raise  no  emotion,  and  even  rarely 
arrest  attention.  In  connection  witn 
these  annual  returns  there  is  published  a 
fearful-looking  map  termed  a  wreck  chart, 
in  which  the  shores  of  Great  Britsun  and 


*  An  Abstract  of  the  Rehim$  made  to  (he  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade^  of  Wrecks 
and  CoJiualties  which  occurred  on  and  near  the  Coasts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  January  IsttoVie  Zlst 
of  I>ecernberf  IS^t,    Loodon:  1868. 


Ireland  are  shown  fringed  with  dots — ^the 
sites  of  wrecks,  collisions,  and  other  dis- 
asters. From  this  we  perceive  how  all  the 
dangerous  headlands  and  sandbanks  of  the 
coast  are  strewn  with 

**A  thousand  fearful  wrecks, 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels — 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.'* 

Strange  to  say,  these  dismal  fingerposts 
to  marine  disasters  are  generally  foimd 
grouped  around  the  sites  of  lighthouses. 
If  we  analyze  the  chart  for  the  year  1867, 
we  perceive  at  a  glance  the  relative  dan- 
gers of  the  three  sea-boards  of  tiiangular 
England,  and  that  a  fatal  preeminence  is 
given  to  the  east  coast.  Out  of  a  total 
of  1143  wrecks  and  casualties  which 
took  place  in  this  year,  no  less  than  600, 
or  more  than  one  half,  occurred  between 
Dungeness  and  Pentland  Frith.  Along 
this  perilous  sea,  beset  with  sands,  shoals, 
and  rocky  headlands,  no  less  than  150,000 
vessels  pass  annually,  the  greater  part 
ill-constructed,  deeply-laden  colliers,  such 
as  we  see  in  the  Pool,  and  wonder  how 
they  manage  to  survive  a  gale  of  wind. 
The  south  coast,  extending  irom  Dunge- 
ness to  the  Land's  £nd,  is  comparatively 
sate,  only  84  wrecks  having  taken  place 
in  1847,  whilst  from  the  Land's  End  to 
Greenock,  where  the  influence  of  the 
Atlantic  gales  is  most  sensibly  felt,  the 
numbers  rise  again  to  286,  and  the  Irish 
coast  contributes  a  total  of  173. 

If  we  take  a  more  extended  view  of 
these  disastrous  occurrences  by  opening 
the  wreck  chart  attached  to  the  evidence 
of  the  select  committee  on  harbors  of 
refuge,  given  in  1857,  containing  the 
casualties  of  five  years,  from  1852  to 
1856,  both  inclusive,  we  shall  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  analyze  their  causes.  Within 
this  period  no  less  than  5128  wrecks  and 
collisions  took  place,  being  an  average  of 
1025  a  year.  According  to  the  evidenoe 
of  Captain  Washington,  R.N.,  the  scien- 
ti&e  and  inde&tigaole  Hydrographer  of 
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the  Admiralty,  these  casualties  consisted 
of 

Yesieli. 

Total  losses  by  stranding  or  otherwise,  .  1940 
Total  losses  by  collisions,  .  .  .  244 
Serious  damage  having  to  discharge,  .  2401 
Collisions  with  serious  damage,  .       543 


Total, 


6128 


Tlie  total  losses  from  all  causes,  there- 
fore, amounted  to  2184  vessels,  or  to  an 
average  of  nearly  437  in  each  year.  The 
destruction  of  life  consequent  upon  these 
casualties  was  4148  persons,  or,  upon  the 
average  of  five  years,  nearly  830  in  each 
year.  In  1854  nofew^rthan  1549  persons 
fell  a  sacrifice. 

How  such  a  calamity  should  have  been 
80  long  tolerated  in  a  civilized  country, 
without  any  proper  attempt  at  a  remedy, 
it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend.  Still  more 
incomprehensible,  in  a  trading  country,  is 
the  apparent  disregard  of  the  pecuniary 
sacrifice.  It  appears  in  evidence  that  the 
loss  by  total  wrecks  is  estimated  at 
£1,000,000  a  year  at  least,  and  by  other 
casualties  at  £500,000,  making  together 
£1,500,000  as  the  annual  loss  to  the  coun- 
try from  the  accidents  on  our  own  coasts 
— a  sum  which  in  two  years  would  be 
ample  to  build  all  the  harbors  of  refuge 
that  are  needed  around  our  shores. 

The  first  step  towards  a  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  is  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  shipwreck.  There  can  be  little 
hesitation  in  naming  the  Maiine  Insurance 
as  the  chief  destroyer.  Unseaworthiness 
and  overloading  of  vessels,  their  being  ill- 
found  in  anchors,  cables,  sails,  and  rigging, 
defects  of  compasses,  want  of  good  charts, 
incompetency  of  masters,  may  all  be  at- 
tributed to  this  source.  If  the  ship-owners 
were  not  guaranteed  from  loss  they  would 
take  care  that  their  vessels  were  sea- 
worthy, commanded  by  qualified  persons, 
and  furnished  with  every  necessary  store. 
The  terms  of  the  insurance,  moreover, 
offer  a  direct  premium  to  create  in  all 
cases  of  casualty  a  "  total  loss."  For  in- 
stance, a  ship  strikes  the  ground  and  be- 
comes damaged,  but  under  able  manage- 
ment, might  be  got  off  and  repaired.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  assured  has  to 
bear  one  third  part  of  the  loss,  whereas, 
if  the  loss  is  total,  he  gets  the  whole  of 
his  insurance.  Under  these  circumstances, 
even  when  there  is  no  deliberate  desire 
to  perpetrate  a  wrong,  the  captain  will 
leave  the  ship  to  her  fate  instead  of  using 
his  energies  to  preserve  her  to  the  detr^ 


ment  of  his  employer.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  that  if  the  insurers  were  to  agree 
to  pay  the  whole  insurance,  whether  the 
damaged  vessel  were  got  off  or  not,  that 
wo  should  see  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
list  of  total  losses  at  sea,  for  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  captain  to  save  his  ship 
would  then  no  longer  be  counterbalanced 
by  his  desire  to  save  the  pocket  of  the 
owner. 

There  is  a  class  of  casualties,  how- 
ever, which  are  the  product  of  villunj, 
against  which  we  see  no  protection  ex- 
cepting in  the  vigilance  of  the  insurers — 
we  refer  to  those  cases  of  willful  casting 
away,  which  are  not  unknown  even  in 
this  country,  as  the  late  trial  of  a  captain, 
as  the  Old  Bailey,  will  testify ;  but  which 
are  most  frequent  on  the  Florida  Reef. 
It  is  notorious  that  our  American  friends 
are  in  the  habit  of  sailing  ships  into  these 
waters,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
steering  them  to  destruction.  So  well  is 
this  known,  that  those  on  shore  can  pre- 
dict, with  tolerable  accuracy,  from  the 
handling  of  the  vessel,  whether  she  is 
about  to  be  sunk  or  not.  When  it  is  not  the 
skipper's  interest  to  lose  his  craft,  he  will 
allow  the  wreckei*s,  who  swarm  as  plenti- 
fully as  sharks  in  those  waters,  to  act  as 
pilots,  and  to  put  the  ship  in  dangeroas 
positions  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
claim  for  salvage,  which  the  swindlug 
captain  shares  with  them.  In  the  years 
1854,  1855,  and  1856,  189  ships  were 
either  lost  or  put  into  Key  West.  The 
salvage  upon  the  latter  class  amounted 
to  $298,400.05,  a  large  portion  of 
which  was,  without  doubt,  obtained  by 
fraud.  It  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  in- 
sinuate, that  the  Americans  are  worse 
than  our  neighbors  in  this  particular ;  had 
the  English  the  same  opportunity,  there 
would  always  be  found  persons  to  enter 
upon  similar  practices.  The  memory  of 
wrecking  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Cornwall, 
and  only  a  few  years  since  it  was  noto* 
rious  that  the  pilots  of  the  Downs  were  in 
the  habit  of  recommending  the  cables  of 
the  vessels  in  their  charge  to  be  slipped 
in  very  moderate  gales  of  wind,  because 
these  worthies  had  a  good  understanding 
with  the  chain  and  anchor-maker  of  the 
neighboring  ports  who  would  have  to 
supply  fresh  tackle. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  same 
cause  which  prompts  these  villainies  oper- 
ates in  some  measure  as  an  antidote.  The 
underwriters  at  Lloyd's  and  the  diffi9ra^ 
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marine  insurance  offices,  act  in  a  certain  | 
degree  cOs  the  police  force  of  the  seas. 
Their  agents  are  as  plentiful  and  ubiqui- 
tous as  flies,  and  there  is  no  port  of  the  old 
or  new  world  without  one  or  more  of 
them.  Through  the  medium  of  these 
marine  sentries,  whose  eyes  are  always 
upon  the  ocean,  disasters  at  sea  are  speedi- 
ly made  known  to  the  underwriters,  and 
in  those  cases  where  the  telegraph  is  at 
hand,  a  ship  has  scarcely  broken  up  or 
come  ashore,  before  hundreds  are  reading 
the  account  of  the  disaster  upon  the 
*'  Board  "  at  Lloyd's.  With  this  spider- 
like web  of  intelligence  spreading  from 
port  to  port,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the 
chances  of  wreckers  either  on  shipboard 
or  on  land  must  certainly  diminish.  The 
aciiteness  of  the  underwriters  sharpened 
by  self  interest  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  distant  point,  and  all  the  resources  of 
a  powerful  corporation  are  put  in  force  to 
detect  fraud  when  suspected  and  to  pun- 
ish it  when  confirmed.  A  singular  instance 
of  the  vigor  and  ingenuity  displayed  by 
their  agents  in  pursuing  the  marine  rob- 
ber was  afforded  by  the  case  of  the  Ameri- 
can ship  W.  T.  Say  ward.  This  vessel  was 
reported  by  her  skipper  to  have  been  lest 
off  Loo  Choo,  on  ner  voyage  from  San 
Francisco  to  Shanghai,  and  the  sum 
claimed  of  the  insurers  in  this  country  was 
£50,000,  the  value  of  the  cargo,  which 
was  reported  to  have  comprised,  among 
other  things,  60,000  Carolus  dollars.  It 
struck  the  gentleman  engaged  to  settle 
the  claim  that  it  was  very  unusual  to  ship 
such  a  quantity  of  this  "  Pillar  "  dollar, 
and  on  inquiring  of  the  money-changers,  he 
learnt  that  there  was  not  a  tithe  of  that 
number  at  present  in  existence  out  of 
China.  This  discovery  at  once  aroused 
suspicion,  and  agents  were  sent  to  the 
spot  where  the  ship  had  been  lost,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  sailors,  suspecting 
some  roguery,  retunied  to  the  wreck 
after  the  Captain  had  departed,  dived 
into  her  hold  and  discovered  that  she  had 
been  willfully  scuttled.  They  lighted,  by 
happy  chance,  upon  some  of  the  boxes  in 
which  the  "  dollars  "  were  shipped,  and 
they  were  found  to  contain  only  iron  nails 
and  leaden  bullets.  The  nails  were  se- 
lected for  the  sake  of  the  chink.  The  as- 
sured having  heard  of  what  had  occurred 
never  ventured  to  repeat  their  claim. 

In  a  more  recent  case,  that  of  the  brig 
Cornelia,  a  regular  trader  between  the 
coast  of  Mexico  and  San  Francisco,  which 


was  willfully  scuttled  off  San  Quentin,  on 
the  27th  of  March  last,  it  was  reported 
that  she  had  48,000  Mexican  dollars  on 
board,  19.000  shipped  at  Mazatlan  by  an 
English  house,  and  29,000  by  other  per- 
sons. On  the  captain^s  own  confession  the 
19,000  dollars  were  removed  by  him  just 
before  he  scuttled  the  vessel,  and  hidden 
in  the  sand  at  Cape  San  Lucas,  on  the 
coast  of  Lower  California  ;  the  remaining 
sum  of  29,000  dollars  he  admitted  haa 
never  been  shipped  at  all,  bills  of  lading 
having  been  fabricated,  and  a  mythical 
consignee  improvised  for  the  occasion. 
Had  not  the  agent  been  on  the  alert,  this 
knave  would  have  robbed  the  underwrit- 
ers at  one  swoop  of  $48,000. 

From  the  chief  moral,  or  rather  immor- 
al, cause  of  shipwreck  and  loss  at  sea,  we 
pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  physical 
agents  which  act  directly  in  producing 
these  disasters.  Of  these  there  are  so 
many,  and  of  such  various  natures,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  group  them.  Currents  of  the 
ocean,  fog,  lightnmg,  icebergs,  sandbanks, 
water-logged  ships,  defective  compasses, 
and  imperfect  charts,  are  all  dangers 
which  beset  the  path  of  navigators,  and 
especially  of  such  as  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  in  ill-found  ships.  The  effect  of 
cuiTcnts  in  taking  the  sailor  out  of  his 
reckoning  is  an  old,  and  formerly  perhaps 
a  frequent,  cause  of  shipwreck.  This 
source  of  danger  is  now  much  obviated 
by  the  more  intimate  knowledge  we  are 
acquiring  every  day  of  the  general  laws 
which  produce  the  currents.  One  of  the 
most  effectual  as  well  as  simple  methods 
of  detecting  surface  currents  is  that  known 
to  seamen  as  the  Bottle  experiment.  This 
has  been  practiced  since  1808,  but  more 
especially  of  late  years,  and  has  been 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  by  the 
Admiralty  to  justify  an  order  by  which 
all  Her  Majesty's  ships  are  enjoined  to 
throw  bottles  overboard  containing  a 
paper,  on  which  is  noted  the  position  of 
the  ship  and  the  time  the  frail  messenger 
was  sent  forth  on  its  voyage.  The  bottle 
carefully  sealed  up,  traverses  the  ocean 
wherever  the  winds  and  surface-drift  may 
carry  it,  and,  after  a  passage  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  is  perhaps  safely  washed 
by  the  tide  upon  some  beach.  Without 
doubt  many  are  smashed  upon  the  rocks, 
others  again  are  sunk  by  weeds  growing 
to  them,  some  are  destroyed  by  the  at- 
tacks of  birds  or  the  jaws  of  hungry 
sharks,  or  if  by  chance  they  avoid  all  theae 
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dangers,  they  may  be  consigned  to  obli- 
vion upon  an  uninhabited  shore.  It  is  es- 
timated, however,  that  at  least  one  tenth 
is  recovered.  A  collection  of  upwards 
of  200  has  been  made  at  the  Admiralty, 
and  are  laid  down  in  a  chart  called  the 
Current  Bottle  Chart. 

A  single  glance  at  this  chart  displays 
the  principal  well-known  currents  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  general  tendency  of 
the  bottles  to  go  to  the  eastward  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  sea,  and  to  the  west- 
ward in  lower  latitudes,  is  at  once  appar- 
ent. It  is  equally  evident  that  to  the 
southward  of  the  parallel  of  40^  N.  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  bottles 
drift  to  the  southward,  while  those  again 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canaries  and  Cape 
Verd  Islands  take  a  westerly  direction. 
Those  further  south,  lose  themselves 
among  the  West-India  Islands,  and  some 
penetrating  further  are  found  on  the  coast 
of  Mexico,  between  Galveston  and  Tanes- 
sied.  A  few  manifest  the  effects  of  the 
counter-current  of  the  celebrated  Gulf 
stream,  while  others  a^^in,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  from  about  40®  N., 
are  set  to  the  eastward.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  a  determination  of  all  to  the 
northward  of  the  parallel  of  40®,  or  that 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  American  sea-board, 
to  make  their  way  to  the  eastward — some 
to  the  coast  of  France,  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, others  to  the  western  shores  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  others  again  to 
the  shores  of  Norway. 

We  thus  recognize  distinctly,  first  the 
Portugal  current,  setting  southward  ;  then 
the  equatorial  current,  influenced  by  the 
trade-winds;  then  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fects of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  stream 
flowing  northward  along  the  American 
coast,  over  the  banks  of  Newfoundland — 
one  portion  following  its  north-east  course 
and  penetrating  to  Norway,  and  another 
continuing  easterly  into  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. But  let  us  particularize  a  few  of  the 
remarkable  journeys  made  by  these  glass 
voyagers  over  the  deep.  The  Prima 
Donna  was  thrown  over  off  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and 
after  a  voyage  of  somewhere  within  two 
years  was  found  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
Now  to  have  arrived  there  it  must  have 
been  carried  eastward  by  the  well-known 
Guinea  current,  and  reaching  the  Bights 
of  Biafra  and  Benin  it  would  meet  the 
African  current  then  coming  from  the 
southward,  with  which  it  would  recross  the 


equator  and  travel  with  the  equatorial 
current  through  the  West-India  Islands, 
and  getting  into  the  Gulf  stream,  would 
be  carried  by  this  to  the  north-east,  and 
thus  would  be  landed  on  the  Cornish  coast, 
after  making  a  detour  of  many  thousand 
miles. 

But  curious  as  this  is,  it  is  not  the  only 
instance,  for  we  find  that  the  Lady  Mon- 
tagu, setting  out  in  nearly  8®  S.  lat^ 
about  midway  between  Brazil  and  Africa, 
a  position  which  would  fairly  place  it  in 
the  equatorial  current,  made  the  same 
voyage,  but  landed  at  Guernsey,  having 
accomplished  the  course  in  295  days,  or 
between  the  15th  October,  1820,  and  the 
6th  of  August,  1821.  Confining  ourselves 
now  to  the  area  included  between  30^ 
N.  lat.  and  the  equator,  the  general  effect 
of  the  heat  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  foro- 
ing  the  waters  thither  is  plainly  indicated 
by  the  direction  which  tno  bottles  have 
followed  that  are  included  within  those 
limits.  Those  thrown  overboard  in  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  to  the  north  of  Cape  Ca- 
toche,  of  Yucatan,  are  hurried  away  with 
it  and  cast  on  the  American  shore,  near 
St.  Augustine  and  Charleston.  Other 
instances  show  the  effects  of  the  counter- 
current  of  the  Gulf  stream  on  its  eastern 
or  ocean  side,  in  driving  bottles  to  the 
south-east,  a  current  that  must  have  af- 
fected the  ships  of  Columbus  in  his  first 
discovery,  and  which,  upon  his  retam 
northward  among  the  islands,  without 
doubt  met  and  opposed  his  progress. 

A  curious  example  of  the  effects  of  the 
wind  on  the  surface-waters  is  shown  by  a 
bottle  thrown  over  from  H.M.S.  Vulcan 
in  the  midst  of  the  Gulf  stream,  about  130 
miles  southward  of  Cape  Hatteras.  The 
ship  was  on  her  way  to  Bermuda,  where 
she  arrived,  and  the  bottle,  instead  of  be- 
ing carried  by  the  current  to  the  north- 
east like  others,  actually  went  aft^r  her  and 
arrived  at  Bermuda  also.  But  we  find 
noted  on  the  paper  that  a  strong  norther- 
ly wind  was  blowing  when  the  bottle 
started.  This  must  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  checked  its  progress  to  the  north- 
east, but  allowed  it  to  approach  the  east- 
em  border  of  the  Gulf  stream,  whence  it 
would  drift  into  the  eddy  or  oonnter^car- 
rent,  and  thus  become  thrown  on  Bermn* 
da.  Again,  between  the  Golf  stream  and 
the  American  coast  bottles  have  found 
their  way  to  that  shore,  while  those  to  the 
northward  of  the  parallel  of  40^  have  in- 
variably   gone    eastward ;    and    maagr^ 
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thrown  over  near  the  meridian  of  20*  have 
drifted  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  been 
cast  on  the  French  coast. 

Among  the  numbers  of  bottles  which 
have  traveled  westward  with  the  equato- 
rial and  tropical  current  two  are  remark- 
able, as  bemg  thrown  overboard  about 
700  miles  from  each  other  and  yet  arriv- 
ing at  nearly  the  same  destination.  They 
were  thrown  from  sister-ships  when  on 
their  errand  of  carrying  relief  by  way  of 
Behring  Strait,  to  Franklin  and  his  devot- 
ed crew.  The  first  was  dropped  from  the 
Investigator,  Sir  R.  Maclure,  in  lat.  12% 
long.  26',  the  27th  of  February,  1850, 
and  was  found  the  27th  of  August  follow- 
ing on  Ambergris  Cay,  on  the  Yucatan 
coast ;  the  second  was  sent  afloat  on  the 
3d  March,  1850,  by  Captain  Collinson,  in 
the  Enterprise,  in  lat.  1'  N.,  long  26*  W., 
and  drifted  to  the  coast  inside  of  that 
cay,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward 
of  it.  That  the  two  bottles  should  take 
their  western  course  was  to  be  expected ; 
but  that  they  should  have  gone  to  resting- 
places  so  near  each  other  is  singular,  con- 
sidering that  their  points  of  starting  were 
so  far  asunder. 

The  Gulf  stream,  the  limits  of  which  are 
so  clearly  intimated  by  these  little  mes- 
sengers, is  but  a  sample  of  a  grand  system 
of  currents  which  are  produced  by  the  un- 
equal temperature  of  the  different  zones. 
These  currents  of  hot  and  cold  water  are 
accompanied  by  atmospheric  changes 
equally  extraordinary;  and,  taken  toge- 
ther, they  largely  affect  the  course  of  the 
navigator  from  the  old  to  the  new  world, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  are  the  cause  of  the 
most  fearful  shipwrecks. 

Lieutenant  Maury,  in  his  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Sea,  has  boldly  Ukened  the 
causes  at  work  to  produce  the  celebrated 
Gulf  stream  to  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments by  which  apartments  are  heated. 
The  furnace  is  the  torrid  zone,  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  the 
caldrons,  and  the  Gulf  stream  is  the  con- 
ducting-pipe  by  which  the  warm  water 
and  the  air  above  it  are  dispersed  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  ana  to  the  north- 
western shores  of  the  old  world.*  By  this 
beneficent  process  the  cold  of  our  north- 

*  We  may  more  truly  liken  the  pystem  to  the 
warm! Dp:  apparatus  of  a  hot-houae.  The  hot  waters 
of  tbo  Gulf,  conducted  acroea  the  AtUnti<v  are  the 
forcing  power  which  stimulates  the  vegetatioD  of 
Ck)mwa]l,  whence  the  Loodon  market  &  supplied 
with  its  early  vegetablea. 


ern  latitudes  is  greatly  ameliorated.  The 
waters  sent  north  and  northeast  are 
edged  by  return  currents,  the  one  finding 
its  way  close  to  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land and  along  the  sea-board  of  the  States, 
and  the  other  returning  by  the  North  Sea, 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  until  about  the  latitude  of  ^the 
Cape  de  Verdes  it  crosses  westward  again 
to  fill  up  the  void  caused  by  the  waters 
issuing  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  Thus 
the  grand  circuit  is  forever  maintained, 
not  always,  however,  exactly  in  the  same 
form,  but  varying  according  to  the  season. 
In  the  winter,  the  cold  current  coming 
S.S.W.  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North- 
America  is  greatly  augmented,  and  pushes 
the  Gulf  stream  further  to  the  soutn-east. 
With  the  return  of  summer  this  stream, 
in  its  turn,  thrusts  aside  the  waters  com- 
ing from  the  Polar  Ocean.  Between  these 
two  periods  the  trough  of  the  Gulf  stream, 
to  use  Lieutenant  Maury's  forcible  expres- 
sion, "  wavers  about  in  the  ocean  like  a 
pennon  in  the  breeze."  The  temperature 
of  the  Gulf  stream,  even  in  the  winter,  is 
at  the  summer  level  as  it  runs  between 
two  walls  of  nearly  ice-cold  water.  Sir 
Philip  Brooke  found  the  air  on  either  side 
of  it  at  the  freezing  point,  at  the  same 
time  that  that  of  the  stream  was  at  80**. 
This  difference  in  the  temperature  of  air 
and  water  is  probably  the  cause  of  those 
terrible  hurricanes  that  occur  in  the  At- 
lantic and  among  the  West-Indian  Islands, 
and  which  make  it  the  most  dangerous 
navigation,  during  the  winter,  in  the 
world.  The  average  of  wrecks  on  the 
Atlantic  sea-board  of  the  United  States 
during  these  rigorous  months  is  not  less 
than  three  a  day.  Sailors  term  the  Gulf 
stream  '*  the  weather-breeder,"  and  well 
they  may,  considering  its  frightful  effect 
in  producing  commotion  in  sea  and  air. 
In  Franklin's  time  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  vessels  bound  in  winter  for  the 
Capes  of  Delaware  to  be  blown  off  land, 
and  forced  to  go  to  the  Wes^Indies,  and 
there  wait  for  the  return  of  spring  before 
they  could  attempt  to  make  fer  this  port. 
The  snow-storms  and  the  furious  gales 
which  greet  the  ship  as  she  leaves  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  and  nears  the 
shores  of  North- America,  are  quite  dra- 
matic in  their  effect.  One  day  she  Is 
sailing  through  tepid  water,  and  enjoying 
a  summer  atmospoere,  the  next,  perhaps, 
driving  before  a  snow-storm,  her  rigging 
a  mass  of  icidefl,  and  her  crew  frozen  by 
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the  piercing  blast.  The  Galf  stream  is 
answerable  for  another  phenomenon — the 
fogs  which  invariably  shroud  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  which  render  the 
approach  to  the  North -American  coast  in 
winter  so  particularly  dangerous.  The 
hot  water  of  the  Gulf  stream  gives  up  its 
vapor  to  the  cold  air,  and  hangs  about  the 
coasts  an  impenetrable  curtain,  which  baf- 
fles the  navigator's  skill,  renders  useless 
his  chronometer,  and  but  too  often  sends 
his  bark  to  destruction  upon  the  hidden 
shore. 

Another  danger  of  the  stormy  Atlantic 
arises  from  the  flow  southward,  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  of  icebergs. 
These  stupendous  masses  have  their  breed- 
ing-place m  Davis'  Strait,  from  which  they 
issue  in  magnificent  procession  directly 
the  current  increases  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. Polar  navigators  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  these  huge  monsters  mov- 
mg  against  the  wind,  apparently  by  some 
inherent  force,  and  crashing  through  vast 
fields  of  ice,  as  if  impatient  to  escape 
from  the  silence  and  desolation  of  the  Po- 
lar seas.  The  explanation  of  this  singular 
occurrence  is,  that  powerful  under-cur- 
rents  are  acting  upon  the  submerged  por- 
tions, which,  in  all  cases,  vastly  prepond- 
erate over  the  glittering  precipices  of 
crystal  that  appear  above  the  water-line. 
As  the  icebergs  advance  into  the  open 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  they  at  last  come 
to  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream,  where,  in 
"  the  great  bend,"  about  latitude  43%  they 
harbor  in  dangerous  numbers,  and  with- 
out doubt  send  many  a  noble  ship  head- 
long to  the  bottom.  In  all  probability 
the  ill-fated  President  was  thus  destroy- 
ed, and  some  towering  iceberg,  that  has 
long  since  bowed  its  glittering  peaks 
to  the  solvent  action  of  the  warm  water 
of  the  Gulf  stream,  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
witness  of  the  calamity  which  placed  the 
noble  Pacific  among  the  list  of  ships  that 
have  sailed  forth  into  eternity. 

If  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic 
have  their  dangers  of  ice,  the  southern 
latitudes,  especially  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in 
common  witu  all  intertropical  oceans,  have 
their  dangers  of  fire.  The  hurricanes  of 
those  latitudes  are  generally  accompanied 
by  visitations  of  fearful  thunder-storms, 
in  which  many  a  good  ship  is  enveloped 
and  destroyed.  In  the  midst  of  a  summer 
sea  a  clipper-ship  may  be  suddenly  assail- 
ed by  one  of  those  tremendous  conflicts  of 
the  elements,  of  the  approach  of  which 


the  silver  finger  of  the  barometer,  unless 
carefully  watched,  has  scarcely  had  time 
to  give  warning.  However  prepared  by 
good  seamanship  and  an  active  crew,  there 
she  must  lie  on  the  vexed  ocean,  her  tall 
masts  so  many  suction-tubes  to  draw  down 
upon  her  the  destructive  fire  from  heaven. 
In  his  Report  to  the  Admiralty,  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  in  1864,  entitled  '*  Ship- 
wrecks by  Lightning,"  Sir  William  Snow 
Harris — whose  exertions  to  find  a  remedy 
for  this  evil  are  above  all  praise — states 
that  in  six  years,  between  1809  and  1816, 
forty  sail  of  the  line^  twenty  frigates,  and 
ten  sloops  were  so  crippled  by  being 
struck,  as  in  many  cases  to  be  placed  for  a 
time  hora  da  combat.  In  fifty  years  there 
were  280  instances  of  serious  damage  to 
ships  in  the  British  navy.  Of  these  the 
Thisbey  frigate,  off  Scilly,  in  January, 
1786,  aflbrds  a  melancholy  example.  Tlie 
log  represents  her  "  decks  swept  by  light- 
ning, people  struck  down  in  all  directions, 
the  ssiils  and  gear  aloft  in  one  great  blaze, 
and  the  ship  left  a  complete  wreck."  lu 
the  merchant  service  the  list  of  disasters 
is  fearful.  Since  the  year  1820  thirty- 
three  ships,  varying  from  300  to  1000 
tons,  have  been  totally  destroyed  br 
lightning,  and  forty-five  greatly  damaged. 
"A  great  peculiarity,"  says  Sir  William 
Snow  Harris,  "  may  be  observed  in  cases 
of  ships  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  namely :  A 
rapid  spreading  of  the  fire  in  every  part 
of  the  vessel,  as  if  the  electric  agency  nad 
so  permeated  the  mass  as  to.  render  the 
extinction  of  the  fire  by  artificial  means 
impossible."  Take,  for  instance,  the  bam- 
ing  of  the  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  June, 
1855.  This  fine  passenger-sh^p,  of  650 
tons,  was  struck  m  the  Bay  of  Biscay : 
the  lightning  shivered  the  foremast,  com- 
pletely raked  the  vessel,  and  instantly  set 
fire  to  the  cargo.  The  passengers  and 
crew  had  scarcely  time  to  jump  from  tlieir 
beds  and  put  on  their  clothes,  and  leap 
into  the  boats,  when  the  masts  went  over 
the  sides,  the  flames  shot  up  into  the  lur, 
and  the  ship  went  down  like  a  stone. 
Such  extraordinary  catastrophes  as  these 
seem  to  set  forth  in  unmistakable  terms 
the  feebleness  of  man  in  the  prosenoe  of 
the  tremendous  powers  of  nature.  In  r^ 
ality,  they  are  only  forcible  instances  to 
call  upon  him  to  use  the  means  for  domi- 
nating the  peril.  Of  all  the  daoffers  dmt 
beset  the  mariner  at  sea,  danger  oy  light- 
ning is  the  only  one  that  he  can  thorough- 
ly guard  against.    To  Sir  William  Snom 
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Harris  we  owe  the  perfecting  of  the  light- 
ning-conductor for  marine  purposes,  and 
the  power  of  braving  unscathed  the  direst 
electric  storms.  The  permanent  conduct- 
or adopted  in  the  navy  in  1842  is  arrang- 
ed HO  as  to  extend  along  the  masts,  from 
the  truck  to  the  keelson,  and  so  out  to 
sea.  In  the  hull  various  branches  ramifv, 
and  admit  of  a  free  dispersion  of  the  elec- 
tric liuid  in  all  directions.  Thus  armed, 
the  ship  is  impregnable  to  all  the  forked 
lightnings  that  may  dart  about  her. 
Since  the  system  of  fitting  men-of-war 
witli  this  apj)aratus  has  been  adopted,  no 
vessel  of  the  Koyal  Xavy  lias  been  injur- 
ed. Tlie  log  of  the  frigate  Shannon, 
commanded  by  the  late  gallant  Sir  W. 
Peel,  on  his  voyage  out  to  China,  affords 
a  striking  exam])le  of  the  manner  in  which 
the;  jiiry  of  such  electric  storms  as  are  only 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  was 
baffled  by  a  contrivance  which  may  truly 
be  called,  in  the  words  of  Dibdin — 

*'  The  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft, 
And  takes  care  of  the  life  of  poor  Jack.'' 

*'  When  the  ship  was  about  00  miles  south  of 
Jav:i  she  became  enveloped  in  a  terrific  thun- 
der-storm, and  at  5  p.m.  an  immense  ball  of  fire 
covered  the  maintopgallant-mast ;  at  5.15  the 
ship  was  struck  a  second  time  on  the  mainmast 
by  apparently  an  immense  mass  of  lightning; 
at  li:ilf-past  5  another  very  heavy  discharge  fell 
upon  the  mainmast,  and  from  this  time  until  6 
i\.M.  the  ship  was  completely  enveloped  in  sharp 
forked  li<i!;htning.  On  the  next  day  her  masts 
and  rigginj;  were  carefully  overhauled,  but, 
thanks  to  Sir  Snow  Harris's  system  of  perma- 
nent lightning-conductors,  no  injury  whatever 
to  ship  or  rigging  was  discovered." 

If  we  compare  this  remarkable  case 
with  that  of  Ilis  Majesty's  frigate,  Lowes- 
toile,  when  near  the  island  of  Minorca  in 
1700,  we  perceive  how  great  is  the  pro- 
tection science  affords  to  the  seaman.  The 
frigate  was  struck,  it  appears,  at  12.25 
P.M.  by  a  heavy  flash,  which  knocked  three 
men  out  of  the  top.^  one  of  whom  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  Withiu  Hva  minutes 
the  ship  was  agahi  struck,  and  her  top- 
mast was  shivered  to  atoms.  In  another 
minute  a  third  shock  shivered  the  fore- 
mast and  mainmast,  and  set  fire  to  the 
vessel  in  many  places,  raked  the  deck 
from  end  to  end,  killed  one  man,  para- 
lyzed and  burnt  others,  and  knocked  se- 
veral persons  out  of  the  tops.  In  two 
parallel  cases,  the  addition  of  a  rod  of 
copper  made  all  the  difference  between 
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safety  and  havoc.  The  example  of  the 
Royal  Navy  is  being  followed  by  the 
merchant-service,  but  not  so  speedily  as  it 
should  be.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  treasure-clippers  trading  between 
Australia  and  this  country  often  bring 
home  nearly  a  million  sterling,  in  addition 
to  a  large  complement  of  passengers,  it 
does  seem  remarkable  that  the  lightning 
apparatus  is  not  considered  as  essential  to 
their  equipment  as  the  boats,  especially 
as  they  have  to  travei-se  an  ocean  where 
thunder-storms  are  of  common  occurrence. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  not 
above  £100,  and  if  the  cupidity  of  the 
merchant  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  him 
to  supply  it,  we  think  that  Government 
should  compel  him,  in  order  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  stream  of  passengers  who  an- 
nually leave  our  shores. 

Ill  the  whole  catalogue  of  disasters  at 
sea,  those  which  present  the  most  terrible 
features  are  water-logged  timber  ships. 
The  timber  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies  employs  a  very 
considerable  fleet  of  large  vessels.  As 
wood  is  a  "  floating  cargo,"  old  worn-out 
West-Indiamen,  which  would  not  bo  used 
for  any  other  purpose,  are  frequently  em- 
ployed. A  few  years  since,  in  addition  to* 
a  full  cargo,  they  carried  heavy  deck-loads, 
which  so  strained  their  shattered  fabrics, 
that  they  often  became  water-logged,  and 
were  sometimes  abandoned  in  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  sufferings  of  the 
crews  on  these  occasions  in  their  open 
boats  were  appalling.  Beating  about  for 
weeks  on  the  waste  of  waters  without 
food  or  drink  beyond  the  rain  that  fell 
from  heaven,  they  were  obliged  to  sustain 
existence  by  preying  on  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  companions,  and  not  rarely 
they  cast  lots  for  the  living.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  prohibiting  deck-load- 
mg,  these  disasters  are  far  less  frequent ; 
but  they  have  by  no  means  ceased.*  At 
this  time  there  are  several  timber-ships 
drifting  about  the  ocean,  floating  heaps  of 
desolation,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Gulf- 
stream,  which  will  ultimately  cast  them 
on  some  European  shore,  or  drift  them 
into  the  North  Sea,  to  serve  ultimately  as 
fuel  for  the  Esquimaux.     In  turning  over 

♦  The  effect  of  this  Act,  which  passed  in  1839, 
was  most  marked.  In  the  three  years  previous, 
the  average  annual  loss  of  timber  ships  was  56^,  and 
the  loss  of  Hfc  300.  In  the  tbreo  years  subsequent 
to  its  oomiug  into  operation  the  loss  of  ships  fell  to 
23^,  aud  the  loss  of  life  fell  to  lOG. 
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the  leaves  of  L!oyd*8  List,  we  find  indica- 
tions of  these  dreary  wrecks,  which, 
clothed  in  sea-weed,  are  driven  over  the 
face  of  the  waters,  and  sighted  hy  passing 
ships,  of  which  they  often  cause  tlie  sud- 
den destruction,  whilst  careering  along  in 
seeming  security.  When  these  waifs  and 
strays  of  the  deep  drift  into  much  fre- 
quented ocean  paths,  they  are  doubtless 
the  cause  of  many  of  those  dreadful  catas- 
trophes witnessed  only  Ijy  the  eye  of  God, 
and  our  only  knowledge  of  which  is  a  curt 
notice  on  the  "Loss-book,"  at  Lloyd's, 
"  Foundered  at  sea,  date  unknown."  A  re- 
cent instance,  in  which  possibly  no  damage 
was  done,  will  yet  suffice  to  show  the  risk. 
The  Virago,  loaded  with  teak  from  Moul- 
mein,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  Queens- 
town,  Ireland,  became  water-logged,  and 
was  abandoned  on  the  5th  of  March  last, 
165  miles  south-west  of  Cape  Clear.  The 
next  day  she  was  passed  by  the  American 
liner,  Eagle;  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  a  steamer,  on  her  way  from  Rot- 
terdam to  Gibraltar,  reports  having  seen 
her ;  on  the  5th  of  April  she  was  passed 
by  the  Naiad,  on  her  passage  from  Paler- 
mo to  Milford;  and  on  the  16th  the  Sa- 
marang,  on  her  way  to  Tenby,  met  with 
her;  on  the  18th  she  was  seen  IGO  miles 
off  the  Lizard,  "  in  a  very  dangerous  po- 
sition," by  the  Champion  of  the  Seas; 
again,  on  the  3d  of  May,  the  Alhambra 
steamer  on  her  voyage  to  Southampton, 
met  her  in  latitude  47^  ;  about  the  same 
time  and  place  she  was  seen  by  the  Peru 
steamer,  "  and  appeared  as  if  run  into  ;" 
and,  finally,  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  tele 
graph  sends  word  that  she  was  stranded 
near  Brest,  and  her  cargo  was  being  dis- 
charged. It  is  curious  to  note  how,  amid 
the  tossing  of  the  ocean,  her  name  be- 
came gradually  obliterated,  till  it  was  to- 
tally eifiiced,  a  type  of  the  progressive  de- 
cay and  final  destruction  of  the  vessel  her- 
self. At  first  she  is  properly  reported  to 
Lloyd's  as  the  Virago;  the  next  ship 
makes  her  out  to  be  the  Argo  ;  still  later 
her  cognomen  is  cut  down  to  the  — ^go  ; 
and  then  the  name  disappears  until  the 
French  find  her  upon  their  strand.  Here 
we  suppose  her  half-obliterated  papers 
were  found,  and  our  neighbors,  according 
to  their  usual  wont,  transmute  the  Virago 
into  the  Neroggogi.  From  these  reports 
it  is  evident  that  a  number  of  large  ves- 
sels passed  quite  close  to  the  wreck,  and 
it  is  even  probable  that  a  collision  may 
acta  illy  have  ocoarred,  and  no  one  have 


been  left  to  t«ll  the  tale.  In  some  cases 
where  the  circumstances  of  wind  and  car- 
rent  are  favorable,  water-logged  ships  are 
taken  in  tow  by  other  vessels  and  become 
valuable  prizes.  When,  however,  these 
wrecks  are  in  such  a  condition  that  it  is 
clear  they  can  not  be  brought  in,  we  think 
it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  des- 
troyed. A  few  pounds  of  powder,  ja- 
diciously  placed,  or  a  beam  or  two  sawn 
across  by  the  ship's  carpenter,  would  break 
the  bond  that  binds  these  logs  together, 
and,  once  separated,  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  do  much  damage. 

Many  disastrous  wrecks  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  either  to  a  defective  com- 
pass, or  to  an  ignorance  of  the  efiTects 
upon  it  of  the  magnetism  of  the  ship's 
iron.  There  is  a  melancholy  example  in 
the  loss  of  II.M.S.  Apollo,  of  36  guns, 
in  1803,  with  40  sail  of  merchant  ships, 
out  of  a  convoy  of  69  vessels,  bound  tor 
the  West-Indies.  The  Apollo  was  leadins 
the  way,  with  her  train  of  outward-bound 
sugar  ships  following  in  her  wake,  little 
suspecting  the  catastrophe  which  was  to 
follow.  At  the  very  moment  her  defec- 
tive compasses  drove  her  ashore,  she 
imagined  she  was  some  forty  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  and  so  close  was  the 
merchant  fleet  upon  her,  that  upwards  of 
half  of  them  took  the  ground  and  were 
dashed  to  pieces.  More  recently  we  have 
had  the  instances  of  the  Reliance  and 
Conqueror,  wrecked  near  Ambleteuse, 
on  the  French  coast,  in  sight  of  the  clifis 
of  Albion,  after  voyaging  from  India.  The 
former  is  known  to  have  had  an  immense 
iron  tank  on  board,  the  influence  of  which 
upon  her  compasses  must  have  been  very 
great.  The  Birkenhead,  wrecked  nciir 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  ship 
Tayleur  in  the  Irish  Channel,  are  ao- 
diiional  instances  of  the  destruction  to 
which  the  trembling  finger  of  the  ma^ 
netic  needle  points  the  way,  where  igno- 
rance or  willfulness  have  placed  impedi- 
ments to  its  truthful  action. 

Of  the  numerous  errors  that  may  be 
classed  under  the  general  term  of  compass 
defaults,  we  may  mention  defective  con»> 
passes  arising  from  imperfect  workman* 
ship,  or  from  an  ignorance  of  the  prindh 
pi  OS  of  mechanical  and  magnetical  scienocL 
compasses  perfectly  adjusted  bat  plaoea 
injudiciously  either  with  reference  to  thm 
magnetism  of  the  ship,  or  in  immediate 
proximity  to  concealed  and  unsaspected 
portions  of  that  metal.    Ignonmoe  of  tlie 
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degree  of  compass  error  arising  from  the 
ship's  magnetism,  and  of  its  varying 
amount  in  changes  of  geographic  position, 
and  a  consequent  belief,  that  in  all  places 
and  under  all  circumstances  the  needle  is 
true  to  the  north,  are  frequent  causes  of 
shipwreck. 

With  regard  to  the  defective  mechani- 
cal construction  of  compasses,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  great  improvements  have 
taken  place  of  Tate  years,  and  the  chief 
credit,  we  believe,  is  due  to  the  British 
Admiralty.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago 
they  instituted  a  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
and  the  silent  working  of  the  measures 
then  advocated,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
improvements  suggested  first  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Captain  Johnston, 
and  more  recently  nnder  that  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Evans,  K.N.,  have  infused  into 
the  manufacturers,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  mercantile  marine  and  ship-owners,  a 
degree  of  caution,  skill  and  attention  to 
details,  which  has  brought  forth  good 
fruit.  A  large  portion  of  the  superior 
compasses  of  the  United  States  navy  are 
manufactured  in  this  country,  entirely  on 
the  Admiralty  pattern,  and  several  foreign 
governments  have  recently  obtained  the 
same  instruments  as  models.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  defective  com- 
passes have  ceased  to  exist.  Our  coasting 
vessels  and  many  of  our  noble  sailing 
ships  are  miserably  equipped,  and  there 
are  many  captains  who  still  look  on  the 
compass  as  a  cheap  and  common  article, 
fit  to  be  classed  with  hooks  and  thimbles 
and  other  articles  of  the  boatswain's 
store-room. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  er- 
rors in  navigation  are  induced  by  inatten- 
tion to  placing  the  compasses.  It  is  com- 
mon to  see  the  binnacle  within  two  feet, 
and  even  less,  of  the  massive  iron-work  of 
the  rudder  and  wheel,  which  again  is  in 
immediate  contiguitv  with  an  iron  stem 
post.  The  local  deviation  is  consequently 
great,  magnet  adjustment  is  had  recourse 
to,  and  a  temporary  alleviation  of  the  evil 
follows,  which  is  only  magnified  on  the 
ship  approaching  some  distant  port.  Nu- 
merous examples  are  on  record  of  iron 
being  introduced  by  some  addition  to  the 
equipment  of  the  ship,  which  has  perhaps 
been  lost  in  consequence  within  a  few 
hours  after  quitting  port* 

Among  the  causes  which  thus  operate, 
we  may  name  the  fiincj  rails  leading  to 
state-cabins  and  salooiia.    These  beneath 


a  highly-polished  covering  of  brass  often 
conceal  many  hundred  weights  of  iron. 
Cabin  stoves  and  funnels,  immediately 
under  and  alongside  the  compass,  are  fre- 
quently unsuspected.  A  noble  transport 
duiing  the  late  war,  carrying  troops  and 
stores,  pursued  her  course  by  day  with 
unswerving  fidelity,  but  at  night  the  com- 
pass was  as  wild  as  the  waves  themselves. 
After  diligent  search  it  was  found  that 
the  braider,  in  preparing  the  binnacle 
lamps,  had  introduced  a  concealed  iron 
wire  hoop  to  strengthen  their  framework. 
The  stowage  of  iron  in  cargo  does  not  re* 
ceive  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  we 
consider  it  should  be  imperative  for  every 
vessel  which  carries  it,  to  be  swung  tor 
the  local  deviation  before  quitting  port, 
and  a  certificate  duly  lodged  before  clear- 
ing the  Customs.  When  the  Agamemnon 
adjusted  compasses  preparatory  to  sailing 
upon  the  last  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
lay  the  Atlantic  cable,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  presence  of  the  enormous  ooil  in 
her  hold  caused  a  deviation  of  no  less  than 
17  degrees!  Had  she  been  a  merchant 
ship,  no  similar  verification  would  have 
been  made,  and  the  sign-post  which 
showed  the  path  npon  the  tracicless  waters 
would  only  tiave  pointed  to  mislead. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  misappre- 
hension on  the  nature  of  magnetic  action 
exists  even  among  men  of  high  intelli- 
gence. A  competent  witness,  in  a  recent 
law  trial,  in  a  case  of  wreck,  arising  chieliy 
from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
magnetism  in  the  navigation  of  the  ship, 
stated  that  seamen  in  general  believeo, 
that  if  a  cargo  of  iron  was  covered  over, 
its  effects  were  cut  off  from  the  compass. 
A  leading  counsel  in  the  ease  sympathi2iM 
with  the  general  ignorance,  l)ccause  he 
confessed  that  he  shared  it.  The  adjust- 
ment of  compasses  by  magnets  is  a  most 
delicate  operation,  and  has  received  much 
attention  frt)m  some  of  our  leading  men 
in  science.  An  able  Committee,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  are 
now  engaged  in  the  midst  of  an  iron  navy 
in  the  port  of  Liverpool  in  elucidating 
the  whole  of  the  subject  We  feel  boun^ 
however,  to  record  our  opinion  againftt 
the  indiscriminate  employment  of  all  the 
nostrums  prescribed  by  the  oompass  doo> 
tors  or  quacks  at  many  of  our  seaports. 
Let  the  ship-owner  oonault  suoh  Beporta 
of  the  Liverpool  Committee  as  have  oeen 
already  publnhed,  or  fbllow  the  Admiralty 
ptan  of  having  si  lean  one  good  oompa^ 
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in  a  position  free  from  all  magnetic  in- 
fluences. In  some  of  the  large  ocean 
steamers  a  standard  compass  is  fitted  high 
up  in  the  mizzen-mast,  and  we  hear  that 
it  is  proposed  to  build  a  special  stage  on 
board  the  Leviathan,  in  order  to  keep  the 
compass  from  being  affected  by  the  im- 
mense body  of  iron  in  her  fabric. 

A  perusal  of  the  evidence  given  in 
those  inquiries  which  take  place  relative 
to  the  loss  of  ships,  under  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Act,  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  defective  charts  were  even  a  greater 
cause  of  wrecks  than  compass  defaults ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  fact  is,  in- 
correct charts  afford  an  excuse  for  a  mas- 
ter who  may  have  lost  his  ship,  which  is 
but  too  readily  accepted  by  the  members 
of  courts  of  inquiry  and  of  courts- martial. 
The  defense  set  up  for  the  wreck  of  the 
Great  Britain  steamer  in  Dundrum  Bay, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  was  that  St. 
John's  Light,  placed  two  or  three  years 
previously,  was  not  inserted  in  the  most 
recent  charts  of  the  Irish  Channel  procur- 
able at  Liverpool,  and  that  consequently 
it  was  mistaken  for  the  Light  at  the  Calf 
of  Man.  But  these  two  lights  are  at  least 
thirty  miles  apart,  and  it  is  monstrous  to 
suppose  that  a  steamer  should  be  so  much 
out  of  her  reckoning  within  a  few  hours 
of  leaving  port.  Again,  in  the  more  re- 
cent case  of  the  wreck  of  the  Madrid 
steamer,  off  Point  Ilombre,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Vigo  Bay,  several  masters  wore 
examined,  who  stated  that  they  had  in- 
variably passed  equally  close  to  the  same 
headland,  in  reliance  on  the  correctness  of 
the  chart.  '"  Under  these  circumstances," 
said  the  Court,  "  the  loss  of  the  Madrid 
can  not  be  attributed  to  the  wrongful  act 
or  default  of  the  captain."  llis  certificate 
was  therefore  returned  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  informed  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  "  150  yards  is  not  a  suflicicnt  wide 
berth  to  allow  in  passing  headlands." 
We  should  think  not ;  and  furthermore 
we  imagine  that,  if  the  omission  of 
every  insignificant  rock  close  to  shore  in 
government  charts  is  to  be  taken  Jis  an 
excuse  for  shaving  a  dangerous  headland, 
we  may  expect  to  hear  of  many  repeti- 
tions of  the  disaster.  The  Orion  wrecked 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the 
much-abused  Transit,  in  the  Banca  Strait, 
owed  their  fate  to  the  unseamanlike  love 
of  hugging  the  shore. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
charts  in  common  use  on  board  merchant  > 


ships  are  very  faulty,  both  with  respect 
to  the  position  and  character  of  lightSp 
buoys,  and  beacons,  and  to  the  variation 
of  the  compass,  which  is  not  unfrequentljr 
half  a  point  wrong — an  error  which  may 
be  fatal  in  shaping  a  course  up  Channel 
or  in  a  narrow  sea.  From  this  great  evil 
the  seaman  has  at  present  no  protection. 
The  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  legis- 
lature, who  have  only  to  compel  all  chart- 
sellers  to  %varrant  their  charts  corrected 
up  to  the  latest  date,  at  least  with  respect 
to  lights  and  buoys.  There  are  but  three 
or  four  publishers  of  private  charts,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
their  stock  of  plates  can  not  be  very  large, 
and,  once  examined  and  set  right,  the 
corrections  and  additions  could  be  caalj 
inserted.  Either  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
the  Admiralty  should  be  intrusted  with 
this  duty.  The  latter  are  obliged  to  cor- 
rect their  own  charts,  and  we  understand 
it  is  the  practice  of  the  hydrographer  to 
cause  every  new  light,  or  change  of  light, 
or  buoy,  or  beacon,  to  be  inserted  in  the 
plate  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time 
of  the  intelligence  reaching  the  Admiralty. 
A  large  number  of  notices  to  mariners— 
upwards,  we  believe,  of  a  thousand  a  week 
— are  printed  and  published,  both  by  tlie 
Trinity  House  and  the  Admiralty,  and 
distributed  among  those  connected  with 
shipping;  and  every  chart-seller  should 
be  bound  under  a  penalty  to  give  proof 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  or  to  the  Admiralty 
that  he  had  inserted  the  corrections  in  hia 
copper-plate  wathin  forty-eight  hours  of 
the  appearance  of  the  notice. 

It  is  a  startling  fact  that  the  materials 
for  constructing  charts,  even  of  parts  of 
the  waters  which  wash  the  shores  of  Europe, 
are  not  yet  in  existence.  Of  the  coasts  of 
Europe  generally  we  are  tolerably  well  in- 
formed, although  there  are  many  portions 
that  require  closer  examination ;  but  oo 
the  African  and  Asiatic  portions  of  the 
Mo<literranean,  the  early  seat  of  civiliia- 
tion,  and  the  best  known  sea  in  the  world, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  When  JUL 
de  Lesseps  brought  forward  his  romantie 
pro])osal  for  a  Suez  Canal,  no  survey  ex- 
isted of  the  coast  of  Egypt  from  Alexao* 
drLa  to  El  Arish.  Of  Syria  we  know 
nothing  accurately ;  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
the  western  half  of  Crete,  are  sutill 
almost  blanks.  But  it  is  in  the  Eaeteni 
seas  and  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  that 
we  are  most  at  fault.  The  Persian  6al( 
portions  of  the  coast  of  India,  Geyloii, 
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Burraah,  Malacca,  Cochin  China,  the 
Yellow  Sea,  Corea,  Japan,  the  southern 
and  eastern  part  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  etc., 
are  hardly  so  correctly  mapped  as  the 
mountains  in  the  moon.  The  north  and 
east  coasts  of  New-Guinea  again  are  un- 
surveyed.  As  long  as  the  Spice  Islands 
and  the  unknown  lands  washed  by  the 
Indian  seas  were  given  up  to  pirates  and 
to  the  imagination  of  poets,  this  want  was 


not  felt ;  but  now  that  our  clippers  swarm 
in  these  seas,  and  that  Australia  herself  is 
beginning  to  trade  there  extensively,  wo 
shall  assuredly  hear  of  fearful  shipwrecks 
from  want  of  surveys.  Then  indeed  it 
will  be  truly  said,  that  imperfect  charts 
are  the  cause  of  shipwrecks,  unless,  when 
India  passes  under  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, vigorous  steps  are  talien  to  remedy 
this  grievous  defect. 


From    tbe    British    Quarterly. 


SOCRATES:    HIS   LIFE,    TEACHING,    AND   DEATH.* 


From  the  modem  Christian  and  Pro- 
testant chamjnon  of  intolerance  to  the 
ancient  martyr  to  heathen  bigotry  seems 
almost  like  a  climax.  We  are  not  even 
sure  that  the  Roman  Catholic  author  of 
this  interesting  and  erudite  monograph,  a 
Member  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Vienna,  has  not  imbibed 
from  his  study  of  Socrates  a  more  intense 
hatred  of  persecution  than  he  is  likely  to 
have  learned  from  Stahl.  There  are 
several  tempting  topics  in  the  pages  be- 
fore us,  on  which,  had  we  space,  we  could 
have  wished  to  say  a  word.  Such  are  his 
views  of  the  theology  of  the  great 
Grecian  sage,  and  on  that  old  qucPMio 
vexata,  the  Demon  of  Socrates.  But  what 
has  most  struck  us,  is  the  startlingly  close 

Earallel  which  he  draws  between  the 
eathen  philosopher  and  the  Great  Teacher, 
which  has  never  been  carried  so  far  as  it 
is  here.  It  will  be,  of  course,  understood, 
that  the  comparison  relates  to  our  Lord's 
human  nature  exclusively.  M.  Lasaulx 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  in  closing  his  re- 
markable essay :  "  I  do  not  hesitate  openly 
and  boldly  to  avow  my  belief,  that  amongst 
the  personages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
none  furnishes  so  perfect  a  type  of  Christ 
as  the  (xreek  Socrates ;  and  that  in  like 


*  J)es  Sokrates  Leben^  Lehre  und  Tod  nach  den 
Zeuffnissen  der  Alien  dargeateUL  Von  Ernst  von 
Lasaulx.  (Socrates :  his  life,  Teaching,  and  Death, 
according  to  the  Testimonies  of  the  ADcienta) 
Miinchcn,  (Munich:)  1858.  London:  WUHamsand 
Norgate. 


manner  the  best  part  of  the  ethics  of 
Christianity  is  incomparably  more  closely 
related  to  Hellenism  than  to  Judaism." 
His  synopsis  of  the  ingenious  though 
sometimes  far-fetched  analogies  which  he 
discovers  between  the  life  and  death  of 
Socrates  and  those  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  is 
too  curious  to  be  wholly  omitted  from 
even  this  brief  notice. 

"As  to  the  history  of  the  youth  of  both  men, 
we  know,  alas  I  fur  too  little  of  that  of  the 
Saviour  to  be  able  to  carry  out  a  comparison. 
Nevertheless,  some  points  of  resemblance  are  to 
be  found.  The  one  was  the  son  of  a  statuary, 
the  other  was  the  reputed  son  of  a  carpenter ; 
accordingly  both  belong  by  birth,  not  to  the 
learned  class,  but  to  that  of  artificers  and  me- 
chanics. ...  At  the  birth  of  Christ,  Maji 
from  the  east  came  to  worship  him ;  a  Maje 
who  had  come  out  of  Syria  to  Athens  is  said 
to  have  foretold  to  Socrates  his  violent  death. 
Even  the  manner  in  which  both  called  their 
disciples  shows  remarkable  similarities.  When 
Jesus  came  to  the  lake  of  Galilee  he  found  two 
brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew,  who  were  casting 
their  nets  to  catch  fish,  and  said  to  them,  Fol- 
low fMj  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men  ;  and 
immediately  they  forsook  their  nets  and  followed 
him.  Once,  when  Socrates  was  passing  through 
the  streets  of  Athens  and  met  Xenophon  in  a 
narrow  lane,  he  blocked  up  the  young  man's 
path  bv  holding  his  sitck  across  it,  and  asked 
him  where  such  and  such  sorts  of  provisions 
were  to  bo  bought 

"When  Xentpbon  had  answered  him  this 
question,  he  askc^  him  further :  Do  you  know, 
too,  of  any  place  for  training  virtuous  and  good 
men  ?  And  when  upon  this  the  blood  flew  to 
the  yoimg  man's  cheek,  Socrates  said,  Follow 
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me,  and  learn.  And  from  that  hour  Xenophon 
became  his  faithful  hearer. 

"  Just  as  remarkably  does  Nicodcmus,  who, 
from  fear  of  men,  came  to  Christ  by  night  in 
order  to  hear  the  Master,  remind  us  of  Euteleedes, 
who,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  went  by  night  from 
Megara  to  Athens  to  hear  Socrates.  Even  the 
manner  of  their  presenting  themselves  in  pub- 
lic, and  the  popular  style  of  their  teaching 
altogether,  are  very  closely  related.  As  Christ 
taught  on  the  lake,  by  the  side  of  Jacobus  well, 
in  the  temple,  and  in  Solomon^s  porch,  so 
Socrates  in  the  market-place,  in  the  Lyceum,  in 
the  Cynosarges,  and  in  the  porch  of  Zeus  the 
Liberator;  both  teaching  the  most  important 
truths  in  the  simplest  parables  and  proverbial 
sayings — as,  indeed,  it  is  always  the  surest  sign 
of  genius  to  present  in  simplicity  what  is  most 
sublime  as  something  akin  to  itself.  For  the 
same  reason,  also,  both  were  friends  of  child- 
ren  But  most  wonderful  of  all    is 

the  resemblance  between  the  two  which  meets 
us  in  all  that  relates  to  the  last  events  of  their 
lives :  here  almost  every  trait  finds  its  counter- 
part 

*^  As  Christ  in  Jerusalem  was  persecuted  and 
accused    by  the  Pharisees,   the    hypocritical 


zealots  for  the  old  orthodox  Judaism,  so  Socratas 
by  the  democrats  of  Athens,  who,  in  like  man- 
ner, were  burning  with  zeal  for  the  old  populmr 
religion  and  polity :  as  the  one  charged  our 
Lord  with  seducing  the  people,  so  the  others 
charged  Socrates  with  corrupting  the  yoath: 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  as  at  ali 
times  the  zealots  of  the  law  are  they  who  toxjxk 
the  opposition  to  the  teachers  of  new  and  betiu' 
doctrines.  In  like  manner,  the  symposium 
described  by  Plato  admits  of  being  compared 
to  a  certain  extent  with  the  last  meal  of  Christ 

and  his  disciples As  further  manifest 

parallels  we  have  the  following — that  Christ  is 
betrayed  and  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  bj 
a  faithless  disciple,  whilst  the  faithful  disciples 
of  Socrates  wished  to  buy  a  reprieve  for  their 
master  for  thirty  miua),  and  that,  as  the  traitor 
Judas  hanged  himself,  and  Pilate  also,  who  con- 
demned the  Lord  of  life  to  death,  was  after- 
wards the  author  of  his  own  death,  in  an 
altogether  similar  manner  also,  the  accusers  of 
Socrates,  despised  and  cursed  by  all  men.  at 
last  hanged  themselves ;  as,  indeed,  it  has  often 
been  remarked,  that  great  criminals  at  last  im- 
bibe a  hatred  of  life,  and  seek  to  flee  from  it  bj 
their  own  hands.* ^ 


*^i  ■ 
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LORDS   JOHN    RUSSELL,  STANLEY,  AND    BROUGHAM.* 


This  volume  of  600  pa^es  consists  of 
"  Inaugural  Addresses  and  Select  Papers," 
bearing  on  the  several  departments  of  in- 
quiry into  which  the  labors  of  this  Asso- 
ciation have  been  divided.  These  depart- 
ments are  live  in  nnmbei',  and  are  desig- 
nated as  follows:  1.  Jurispi'udence,  and 
Amendment  of  the  Law.  2.  Education, 
embracing  Middle  Class  Education, 
Foundation  Schools,  and  Education  of  the 
Working  Classes.  3.  Punishment  and 
Reformation.  4.  Public  Health.  6.  So- 
cial Economy.  The  names  of  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  have  contributed 
papers  to  this  volume  are  more  than  a 
hundred.  The  papers  vary  in  length,  from 
a  page  to  many  pages,  and  they  have  a 
gradation,  as  will  be  supposed,  in  regard 


♦  Transactions  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science^  1857.  8va  John  W. 
Parker  and  Son. 


to  merit.  But  it  is  a  volume  for  the 
statesman,  and  for  every  man  profefisingf 
himself  a  fi-iend  to  social  progress.  An 
Inaugural  Address  was  delivered  by  Lord 
Brougham  ;  and  addresses  of  that  nature 
were  delivered  by  Lord  John  Russell ;  by 
Sir  John  S.  Pakington,  M.P. ;  by  Lord 
Stanley ;  and  by  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie — tiuK 
by  Lord  John  Russell  on  Jurisprudence 
and  Amendment  of  the  Law;  oir  John 
Pakington  discoursed  on  Education  j^Lord 
Stanley  on  Public  Health,  and  Sir  ~ 


min  Biodie  on  Social  Economy.  Sureiy 
a  volume  made  the  depository  of  their 
wisdom  by  such  men,  and  by  nearly  a  hun* 
dred  men  deemed  tit  to  be  their  ooftdjo- 
tors,  should  have  some  value.  Where  Uie 
topics  are  so  various,  and  there  is  so  much 
that  is  excellent,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  the 
sort  of  selection  in  the  way  of  extract  thet 
may  best  serve  the  object  of  this  puUioA; 
tion.    Lord  John  Russell  oondndes  hii 
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address  on  tbo  AmcndmcDt  of  Lav  by  re- 1  beoefit  of  some  of  our  pugnaoioiu  oham- 
ininding  us  of  k  great  faut  in  tbe  history  \  pipns  for  puaoe  principles.  "During  the 
of  jiirisprudciico:  revolutionary  war,  in  twenty-two  yean, 

I  (I793-1B16,J  there  were  killed    IB,BOO 
"The  laws  muBt  bo  made  consistciit  with  the  |  men:  in  tbc  single  year,  1 848-ff,  there  died 
spirit  of  tho  tiraos ;  and  this  o^cns  for  consider-  [  of  cholera  and  other  epidemics  72,1S0.    In 
■tion  a  great  question  to  which  many  men  of    litosc  twenty-two  years  of  war  the  wonnd- 
inflaenco  and  talent  have  devot^  therasetres.    ^^  ^^^^  ,9  jqq  j„  j,,^  ^^^  of  oholel* 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  come  to  the  conclnsion      .  .»     i    j  m  oin  n     v       ^^a 

that  tho  cnsolidition  of  the  laws  must  be  pre-  '\o««  attacked  were  1«,|60."  Yes,  and 
ceded  by  their  amendment     I  know  but  of  two    ""^at  may  thus  be  said  of  the  bad  attlW- 

Kat  precedents  for  a  code  of  laws.  After  the  spheres  which  our  great  humnnitanans  do 
man  Republic  had  devised  in  the  freest  spirit,  SO  little  to  amend,  may  bo  said  in  a  aUll 
and  tlie  spirit  of  justice,  the  great  principles  of  greater  degree  of  the  bad  governmental 
law— after  those  laws  had  romaiDed  unwritten  which  they  are  not  only  disposed  to  leave 
for  years  with  the  prffitors-ailorTarious  edicts,  I  ^^  themselves,  but  for  which  upon  ocoa- 
the   Emperor  Jusl.man   decided   upon   laying    ^  ,  „  ^^rts  of  apolo- 

down  a  code  of  laws,  for  which  purpose  he  as-       .     ^  ^J  ^  ^i   •^       -.      .-i       l   "^    ^ 

sembled  to  his  assistinco  the  gr^teTand  most  I  SJP^  The  cant  of  humanity,  like  the  cant 
learned  men  of  his  day.  No  doubt  the  work  I  of  rehgion,  is  the  worst  thmg  put  mlo  tho 
produced  contained  within  it  the  great  principle  place  of  the  best.  Put  down  military 
of  justice  as  regarded  the  criminal  law,  but  it  |  Teudalism  if  yon  please — but  put  it  down 
also  contained  the  edicts  of  one  tyrant  after  an-  for  what  it  is,  and  not  under  false  pre- 
otlier.  It  also  contained  the  errors  of  Justinian  '  jgnagg  q]^^^  thy  mind  of  cant,  says 
himself.-oneofthowotst  tyrants  of  the  Roman  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  so  say  we.  ThoM 
Empire,  and  of  his  advisers,  who,  whatever  their     ~   ...  f     ,u       ^3  t>   1. 

ttleSt,  inami  K,  Iuyo  tmk  no  mo«l  pnnclpl..  ^S}'""IS  P">P'''  'I" /^  Eom.n.,  iv.ro  m 
Ate  >  long  period— Jmct  in  lh«  proMot  d.j  ""■  re.poct  men  of  a  more  genuine  Im- 
^oame  the  code  of  the  Emperor  Napoleoo.  ,  manity  than  ourselves.  Their  city  above 
There  could  ho  no  doubt  th»t  tlut  was  a  won- 1  ground  was  comparatively  devoid  of  orna- 
derful  work,  and  Napoleonwas  assisted  in  it  by  tncnts  or  cost,  until  they  had  completed 
the  most  eminent  lawyere  of  France,  some  of  those  vast  substructions  of  sewcroge, 
them  who  had  boon  the  moot  doToted  Royalists,  I  ^^^^^  „i„j  (heir  way  like  the  streets  ofa 
S  h-o'S^S^s'S^tatlS;  ;  !-•  »'?'»  '"i-  d./benea.b  the  ruins  of 
of  benoBiinB  their  country.  Napoleon,  |ik.  '  "'iifi<»». ';""^«i 'i;"  "',•'?■"''  years  ago. 
Justinian,  had  ahsolute  power,  but  it  was  con- ,  The  spint  in  which  this  was  done,  WH 
trolled  by  the  opinions  of  tbo  times,  which  made  |  that  true  old  Roman  spirit  in  which  Lord 
it  ncccssBiy  to  agree  to  much  which  had  been  :  Stanley  concludes  his  address : 
enacted  under  tho  old  monarchy,  and  much  also 

which,  without  referonee  to  justice  or  religion,  I      ..  g^    ^^  ,,„,  ^|,  ,„,  „^     p,^ 

was  demed  lk.m  the  dregs  of  the  revolution  |  ,„ j  „,{iractive  as  sanitary  studies  may  appcaP, 
Jrcm  which  tho  countty  had  just  emerged.  a,„  b,i„„g  to  the  patriot  no  less  tbi,  »  til; 
There  were,  then,  but  two  code»-lh.l  of  the  ,    |,|j,„^„Ji„  _  „,       ^^^  ncariy  (ho 

Komau  Emperor  and  th«  of  Napoleon.  In  Uiis  j  f,,,^  proJpority  an  J  the  national  greatni.  of 
country  it  is  not  by  means  of  toe  will  of  the  |  B„g,,„d,  Sati'l  fSucy  that  the  mischief  dene 
screreign  thathiws  can  be  omictod  for  the  govern.  \  ^  j^,,^  spr<«llng  through  tho  ccnmuaitv  is 
menl  of  this  country,  but  by  the  action  of  opm.  ,„'  ^  ^tmnd  by  the  nuiAcr  of  doaths  wl^h 
ion  imd  when  the  code  has  been  explored  by  I  ^j,,^  That  is  the  least  part  of  tho  raulL  A. 
the  light  of  those  ancient  beacons  of  civil  and  j  ;„  ,  baiUo^  the  killed  beorTJut  a  small  pronor- 
relijtious  liberty  which  have  blessed  this  free  I  „„„  ^  ^„  wounded.  It  is  not  merely  by  the 
nation,  wo  may,  indeed,  have  s  code  of  laws  [  ^j^j^  hospitals,  the  frequent  funer,I^  Ihs 
more  comprehensive  and  more  complete  than  je„i,„a„„  of  llunilles,  or  the  Increased  pressor. 
those  wliieh  had  thoir  eimtenco  under  JusUnian  ,  „,  y,,  burdemi,  that  you  may  test  tho  sudor. 
orNjpoleon.  Let  u,  then  hope  that  under  the  ,,„>•„,  ,,^„„  „„  ,1,,^,,  .l^jj^^  j„  „,^ 
benehccnt  sway  of  our  beloved  Queen  we  may  ^  ,^  „j  ^^  ^^  ,j„  ,„  „,,  d.terioro- 
livc  to  see  our  code  of  laws  improved,  and  an  ,  ^^  ,,  j„  „,,  „^  „f  j;„^  ir»i.mill«l 

edifice  erected  which  shall  bo  of  such  an  order  ,  ^  ^,„„  p,„e„B„„^  i„  u,„  dcgeneiacy  and 
of  orchilicturo  and  ofsnch  matnlalsas  to  com.  j  ^^^  „,  „„„  delected  till  the  evil  la 
mand  the  admiration  of  the  other  nations  of  the  ,„|i„,),|,  „,a  „f  ^hfcb  ,„„  then  the  causa 
glolic,  and  fit  to  withstand  the  aasanlUofUme.  remains  oaen  nndfacovered.  It  ccn(»ras  us.  It 
—1  p.  J4, 115.  ^^  ^gi^  of  Enf^nd  be  that  of  colontaation  and 

n       p    .      ,,        ,,.T.c.i  of  dominion  abroad,  if  wild  hordiH  and  eavage 

One  fact  addacod  by  LorS  Btaoloy  00  „^  are  to  bo  brought  by  our  asoncy  undir 
the  comparative  mortality  by  war  and  by  the  injiuenca  of  dviliaed  man,  if  wa  are  to  msin- 
preventjble  disease,  we  moat  cite  tor  the  I  tain  peace,  to  extend  conusvoe^  to  hold  ear  ova 
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among  many  riyals  alike  by  arts  and  arms — it 
eoncems  us,  I  say,  that  strong  hands  should  be 
forthcoming  to  wield  either  sword  or  spade — 
that  vigorous  constitutions  be  not  wanting  to 
endure  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  the  labors 
of  a  settler  in  a  new  country.  I  believe  that, 
whatever  exceptions  may  be  found  in  individual 
instances,  when  you  come  to  deal  with  men  in 
the  mass,  physical  and  moral  decay  necessarily 


go  together,  and  it  would  be  small  satis&ction 
to  know  that  we  had,  through  a  series  of  ages, 
successfully  resisted  every  external  enemy,  if 
we  learnt  too  late  that  that  vigor  and  energy  for 
which  ours  stands  confessedly  preeminent  amone 
the  races  of  the  world,  were  being  undermined 
by  a  secret  but  irresistible  agency,  the  offspring 
of  our  own  neglect,  against  which  science  and 
humanity  had  warned  us  in  vain." — ^Pp.  61,  62. 
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RESPIRATION     AND     SUFFOCATION.* 


A  YorxG    man,   in    all    the 


vigor 


of 


abounding  life,  shuts  himself  up  in  his 
room,  prevents  the  access  of  fresh  air, 
closing  the  windows,  chimney,  and 
chinks,  lights  a  pan  of  charcoal,  and 
seatinor  himself  at  his  writin<r-desk,  be- 
gins  to  unburden  his  heart  of  its  son*ow, 
in  the  tragic  eloquence  of  one  for  whom 
such  sorrow  is  insupportable.  The  poor 
boy  has  been  refused  the  hand  of  the  girl 
he  loves,  and  believing  that  without  her 
life  would  be  worthless,  he  has  resolved 
on  suicide.  As  his  pen  hurries  over  the 
paper,  the  vapor  from  the  burning  char- 
coal fills  the  room.  His  pulses  throb,  his 
head  is  hot,  his  breathing  oppressed. 
The  candle  is  beginning  to  burn  dimly, 
and  its  flame  lengthens.  He  is  unable  to 
continue.  He  walks  languidly  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  finally  crawls  to  the 
bed.  Life  slowly  ebbs.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  his  door  is  burst  open, 
a  corpse  is  stretched  upon  the  bed. 

A  few  hours  later,  she  w-hoin  he  loved, 
and  who  loves  him,  hears  of  this  rash  act, 
which  annihilates  even  hope.  In  her  de- 
spair she  flings  herself  into  the  dark  and 
sullen  Seine.  The  next  morning  a  corpse 
is  exposed  at  the  dreadful  Morgue.  The 
casual  spectator  gazes  on  it  w^ith  undefin- 
able  awe,  as  he  thinks  of  the  stillness  of 
that  wondrous  organism,  which  but  a  few 
hours  before  was  so  buoyant  with  life. 
Where  is  all  that  mystery  now  ?     The 


*  An    exceedingly    intereeting    and    instructive 
article,  whicli  Bbould  be  read  and  studied. — Editor 
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body  is  there,  the  form  is  there,  the  won- 
drous structure  is  there,  but  where  is  its 
activity?  Gone  are  the  graceful  move- 
ments of  those  limbs,  and  the  tender 
sweetness  of  those  eyes ;  gone  the  rosy 
glow  of  youth,  and  the  solt  eagerness  of 
womanly  grace ;  gone  the  music  of  that 
voice,  and  the  gayety  of  that  heart.  The 
mystery  of  Life  has  given  place  to  tho 
mystery  of  Death. 

What  has  thus  suddenly  arrested  the 
wondrous  mechanism,  and,  in  the  place  of 
two  palpitating,  vigorous  beings,  lefl  two 
silent  corpses  ?  The  cause  seems  so  tri- 
fling that  we  can  only  marvel  at  its  im- 
portance,  when  revealed  in  tho  effect ; 
it  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  in  spite  of 
the  difference  of  tho  means :  that  which 
killed  the  one,  killed  the  other ;  the  fumes 
from  the  charcoal-pan,  and  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  Seine,  interrupted  the  ex- 
change of  a  small  quantity  of  gases,  and 
by  preventing  the  blood  u'om  getting  rid 
of  its  carbonic  acid,  in  exchange  for  an 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  the  fervid  wheels 
of  life  were  suddenly  arrested.  It  is  the 
same  cause,  acting  with  milder  force, 
which  makes  the  faces  pale  of  those  who 
issue  from  a  crowded  church,  and  gives  a 
languor  to  those  who  have  sat  for  some 
hours  in  a  theater,  concert-room,  or  anjr 
other  ill-ventilated  apartment,  in  which 
human  beings  have  been  exhaling  carbon- 
ic acid  from  their  lungs.  A  breath  of 
fresh  air  quipkly  restores  them,  and  after 
breathing  this  fresh  air,  daring  a  walk 
home,  they  scarcely  feel  any  evil  results 
of  the  late  partial  sufTocation.    Had  the 
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younc^  man's  door  been  burst  open,  and 
fresh  air  admitted  to  his  room,  or  had  the 
pfirl  been  rescued  from  the  river,  and 
made  to  breathe  within  a  few  minutes 
after  her  phmge,  both  would  have  been 
tin  ally  restored,  as  our  concert-goers  are 
restored  ;  and  the  concert-goers,  if  kept 
much  longer  in  that  ill-ventilated  room, 
would  have  perished,  as  ^the  lovers  per- 
ished. 

Among  the  earliest  experiences  of  man- 
kind must  have  been  the  necessity  of  fresh 
air  for  the  continuance  of  life ;  but  the 
complete  explanation  of  the  fact,  in  all  its 
details,  is  a  scientific  problem,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  only  began  to  be  possible 
when  Priestley  discovered  the  gases  of 
which  the  air  is  composed,  and  the  rela- 
tion these  bear  to  the  organism ;  nor  is 
the  problem  even  now  entirely  solved,  in 
spite  of  the  labors  of  so  many  illustrious 
men.  Wo  have  learned  much,  and  learn- 
ed it  accurately ;  but  the  difficulties  which 
still  baffie  us  are  many  and  considerable. 
The  ancients  really  knew  nothing  of  this 
subject ;  nor  did  the  men  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  lay  any  solid 
foundation  -  stone.  That  was  laid  by 
Priestley,  when  he  discovered  the  oxy- 
gon contained  in  atmospheiic  air  to  pos- 
sess the  property  of  converting  venous 
into  arterial  blood.  Lavoisier  carried  out 
;his  discovery,  and  founded  the  chemical 
heory  of  Respiration.  Goodwyn  (1788) 
pplied  the  new  views  to  Asphyxia,  show- 
ing, by  a  series  of  experiments,  that  when 
air  was  exchided,  venous  blood  remained 
unchanged ;  and  when  it  remained  un- 
changed, death  inevitably  followed.  Bi- 
chat  instituted  a  number  of  striking  expe- 
riments to  prove  that  an  intimate  relation 
existed  between  Respiration,  Circulation, 
and  X(;rvous  Action  ;  he  showed  how  the 
access  of  venous  blood  to  the  brain  stop- 
ped its  action,  and  subsequently  stopped 
the  action  of  the  heart.  Legallois  ex- 
tended these  observations  to  the  spinal 
chord.  Rut  by  far  the  most  brilliant  in- 
V(»^<tigations  on  the  subject  of  Respiration, 
are  those  of  Spallanzani,  whose  Memoires 
still  deserve  a  careful  study,  both  as  mo- 
dels of  scientific  research,  and  as  store- 
houses of  valuable  facts.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  W.  F.  Edwards,  whose  Influence 
(les  A  (/ens  JPhi/siques  sur  la  Vie  (which 
may  be  found  on  the  old  book-stalls  for  a 
couple  of  shillings)  still  remains  one  of 
the  best  books  Uie  science  can  boast  of. 
During  the  present  century,  hundreds  of 


physiologists  have  devoted  labor  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  various  difficulties 
which  darken  this  subject,  and  a  vast 
accession  of  valuable  facts  has  been  the 
result.  The  chief  points  which  have  been 
cleared  up  we  may  now  endeavor  to  ex- 
hibit.* 

And  first,  let  us  ask,  what  is  Respira- 
tion ?  a  question  which  many  may  regard 
as  idle  ;  yet,  until  it  is  answered  in  some- 
thing like  a  definite  manner,  we  shall  find 
our  inquiries  constantly  obstructed.  Re- 
duced to  its  simplest  elements,  Respira- 
tion appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
interchange  between  the  blood  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen : 
but  although  this  is  the  simple  formula  to 
which  analysis  of  the  process  conducts  us, 
we  shall  be  led  into  important  errors  if  we 
see  in  it  the  whole  of  the  process.  It  is 
the  physical  fact  upon  which  the  vital 
process  depends,  but  it  is  not  the  vital 
function  itself.  This  interchange  is  ef- 
fected by  every  tissue  —  even  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  organism.  They  all  absorb 
oxygen,  and  exhale  carbonic  acid.  A 
fragment  of  muscle,  so  long  as  it  retains 
its  irritability,  is  found  to  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  to  exhale  carbonic  acid ; 
but  we  do  not  call  such  interchange  Re- 
spiration, because  Respiration  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  exchange  of  gases ;  it  is 
an  animal  Function,  which,  althbugh  de- 
pendent on  the  physical  laws  of  gaseous 
interchange,  derives  its  special  character 
from  the  organism  in  which  it  is  effected. 
In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe  how  the  neglect  of 
the  distinction  now  insisted  on,  between 
Respiration,  as  the  Function  of  an  appa- 
ratus of  organs,  and  Respiration  as  the 
mere  interchange  of  gases,  determined  by 
physical  laws,  has  led  to  error ;  for  the 
present,  it  is  enough  to  have  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  true  physiological  conception. 
In  the  higher  animals  we  see  this  Func- 
tion performed  by  two  different  organs — 
gills  and  lungs.  In  both  organs  we  find 
that  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  exposed 
to  the  air  by  means  of  a  network  ot  ves- 


*  In  the  following  works  will  be  found  most 
of  the  facts  cited  or  alluded  to  in  our  exposition : 
8pallanz\ni:  Menwires  sur  la  Respiration;  Ed- 
wards: DeV Influence  des  A  gens  physiques  sur  la 
Vie;  Clauds  Bernard:  Lemons  sur  les  Ffets  des 
Subfiiances  toxiques ;  Milnb  Edwards:  Z^ms  sur 
la  Phys,  et  PAnoL  Comp.;  Lbbhann:  PhysioUh 
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sels  spread  over  the  surface.  The  blood 
arrives  there  black,  and  passes  away  scar- 
lot.  It  has  exchanged  some  of  its  car- 
bonic acid  for  some  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air ;  it  has  become  changed  from  venous 
into  arterial  blood.  This  oxygenation  of 
the  blood  is  therefore  the  special  office  of 
Respiration ;  and  although  all  animals  ox- 
hale  carbonic  acid  and  absorb  oxygen — al- 
though every  tissue  does  so — yet  we  must 
rigorously  limit  the  idea  of  Respiration, 
as  an  animal  Function,  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  gills  or  lungs.  True  it  is, 
that  the  simpler  animals  effect  such  exha- 
lation and  absorption  by  iheiv  general  sur- 
face^ and  not  by  any  special  modification 
of  it — such  as  gills  or  lungs ;  true  it  is, 
that  even  fish  and  reptiles,  furnished  with 
gills,  also  respire  by  their  skin  ;  and  that, 
when  the  lungs  of  a  frog  are  removed,  the 
necessary  oxygenation  of  the  blood  may 
be  effected  through  the  skin,  if  the  tem- 
perature be  low ;  nay,  it  is  also  true,  that 
even  man  himself,  in  a  slight  degree,  re- 
spires by  the  skin ;  so  that  the  student 
tracing  upwards  the  gradual  complication 
of  the  organic  apparatus,  and  findin g^r^*^, 
the  whole  of  the  general  surface  effecting 
the  aeration  needed  ;  secondly^  a  part  of 
the  sui*face  formed  into  a  gill,  in  which 
aeration  is  far  more  active ;  and,  finaUy^ 
finding  this  gill  replaced  by  a  lung,  may 
be  tempted  to  say :  "  If  the  aeration  of 
the  blood  is  the  office  of  Respiration,  and 
if  this  is  effected  in  some  animals  by  the 
skin  alone,  in  others  by  the  skin  and  the 
gills,  and  in  others  principally  by  the 
lungs,  but  still  in  a  slight  degree  also  by 
the  skin,  how  can  you  pretend  to  estab- 
lish a  distinction,  other  than  a  simple  dis- 
tinction of  degree ;  how  can  you  expect 
me  to  lay  much  stress  on  a  verbal  dilfer- 
ence  such  as  that  betw-ecn  Function  and 
general  Property  or  Tissue  ?" 

In  reply  to  this  plausible  objection,  we 
must  observe  that  in  science  verbal  dis- 
tinctions are  often  extremely  important ; 
they  keep  attention  alive  to  real  though 
subtle  distinctions.  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
to  such  distinctions  ;  for,  as  Bacon  says, 
"  words  are  generally  framed  and  applied 
according  to  the  conception  of  the  vulgar, 
and  draw  lines  of  separation  according  to 
such  differences  as  the  vulgar  can  follow : 
and  when  a  more  acute  intellect,  or  a 
more  diligent  observation,  tries  to  intro- 
duce a  better  distinction,  words  rebel." 
In  strict  physiological  language,  no  ani- 
mal without  blood  ought  to  be  said  to 


hrtatlie ;  for  Respiration  in  such  animals 
is  not  effected  by  a  special  apparatus  of 
breathing  organs;  and  in  Physiology  ^%e 
idea  of  Function  is  inseparahly  cowiected 
with  that  of  Oryan^  as  the  Act  is  with  its 
Agent.  Professor  Berard  says,  that,  pen- 
etrated with  the  idea  of  a  special  organ 
being  necessary  for  Respiration,  he  expe- 
rienced a  singular  disappointment  in  read- 
ing the  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  which 
proved  that  every  tissue  of  the  body  ab- 
sorbed oxygen,  and  gave  out  carbonic 
acid ;  and  he  "  only  recovered  his  content- 
ment on  perceiving  that  the  essence  of 
Respiration  consisted  in  this  interchange 
of  gases,  so  that,  wherever  a  nutritive 
fluid  was  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 
Respiration  must  take  place."  Ilere  the 
Professor  seems  to  us  to  have  made  an 
oversight,  confounding  the  general  with 
the  particular,  as  completely  as  if  a  savage 
visitmg  England,  and  observing  the  trans- 
port of  men  and  goods  by  railways,  and 
^^  penetrated  with  the  idea  of  a  special 
method  of  transit  being  necessary,"  were 
afterwards  to  observe  that  vans,  cartS| 
and  wheel  baiTows  also  conveyed  goods, 
from  which  he  would  conclude  that  the 
essence  of  transport  being  the  removal  of 
goods  from  one  place  to  another,  every 
means  of  transport  must  be  a  ra^-way. 
The  interchange  of  gases,  like  the  trans- 
port of  goods,  may  be  effected  by  various 
means,  but  we  only  call  the  one  Respira- 
tion when  it  is  effected  by  gills  or  lungs, 
and  the  other  rail- way  transit  when  it  is 
effected  by  rail-ways.  Professor  Bei*ard 
was  right  m  conceiving  that  a  special  or- 
gan was  necessary  for  Respiration ;  and 
his  error  arose  from  confounding  the  (mc- 
tion  of  tlie  organ  with  the  residt  of  that 
actioji.  Respiration  effects  the  inter- 
change of  gases,  and  the  aeration  of  the 
blood,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  organic  ap- 
paratus, without  which  the  due  aeration 
would  not  take  place  in  the  higher  animals. 
In  the  simpler  animals  this  apparatus  is 
not  needed,  because  the  nutritive  fluid, 
being  easily  accessible,  requires  no  func- 
tion to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  air ; 
but  no  sooner  does  the  ogauism  becomo 
so  complex  that  a  direct  aeration  of  tbo 
nutritive  fluid  ceases  to  be  possible,  than  an 
apparatus  is  constructed,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  effect  this  aeration.  In  the 
gills  and  lungs  we  see  such  an  apparatus. 
Unless  distinctions  like  these  are  estab- 
lished. Respiration  ceases  altogether  to  bo 
a  vital  process ;  and  every  interchange  of 
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carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  no  matter 
where  effected,  will  have  an  equal  daim 
to  be  designated  as  a  respiratory  act. 
Therefore,  as  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
in  all  physiological  inquiries  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  view  the  part  played  by  the  or- 
ganism in  modifying  physical  laws,  the 
philosophic  reader  will  see  at  once  that 
any  verbal  distinction  which  aids  us  in 
this  niust  of  advantage.  We  should,  per- 
haps, do  well  to  indicate  the  special  dis- 
tinctions by  using  phrases,  such  as  ^'  pul- 
monary respiration,"  "  bronchial  respira- 
tion," and  ^^  cutaneous  respiration,"  for  the 
various  classes  of  animals. 

If  now  we  ask.  What  is  Respiration  ? 
the  answer  will  be  this:  The /unction  of 
the  lungs  or  gills  by  means  of  which  t/ie 
blood  absorbs  oxygen^  and  parts  with  car- 
bojiic  acid  and  some  other  noxious  ele- 
ments. Oxygen  is  the  great  inciter  of 
vital  changes;  its  presence  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  life.  It  is  at  once 
fuel  and  flame ;  it  feeds,  and  it  destroys : 
constantly  withdrawn  from  the  blood,  by 
the  ceaseless  activities  of  vital  change,  it 
is  as  constantly  drawn  into  the  blood  by 
the  process  of  Respiration.  If  the  blood 
rushing  through  our  lungs  does  not  meet 
there  with  a  supply  of  oxygen,  the  tor- 
rent carries  venous  in  lieu  of  arterial 
blood  to  the  tissues,  and  the  consequence 
is  an  arrest  of  all  the  vital  changes.  If  in 
passing  through  the  lungs  the  blood  only' 
meets  with  a  small  supply  of  oxygen,  an 
imperfectly  arterialized  fluid  is  carried 
to  the  tissues,  and  a  partial  arrest  takes 
place,  which  is  seen  in  the  diminished 
vigor  of  the  organism :  all  the  functions 
are  depressed ;  and  if  this  depression  con- 
tin  ue,  death  arrives. 

An  organism  and  a  medium — ^these  are 
the  two  factors  in  the  sum  ;  vet,  strangely 
enough,  in  trying  to  solve  toe  problem  of 
Respiration,  men  have  principally  directed 
their  attention  to  one  actor,  the  medium^ 
forgetting  the  equally  important  influence 
of  the  organism.  What  is  that  medium  ? 
It  is  an  atmospheric  ocean  forty-five  miles 
in  depth,  whirUng  with  our  planet,  while 
that  planet  whirls  round  the  sun,  subject 
to  incessant  fluctuations,  yet  bIwojb  pre- 
serving the  same  composition.  This  at- 
mosphere is  chiefly  composed  of  two  gases 
— oxygen,  which  forms  about  one  fifth,  and 
nitrogen,  which  forms  nearly  the  remain- 
ing four  fifUis ;  to  these  must  be  added 
about  7^77  of  carbonic  aoid,  and  traces 
of  ammonia.    Such  being  the  medium. 


let  OS  now  glance  at  the  organigm.  Here 
there  is  nothing  constant ;  not  only  are 
all  animals  di^rent,  and  consequently 
their  action  on  the  atmosphere  is  dinorent, 
but  the  same  organism  varies  at  different 
periods.  As  a  general  fact,  the  action  of 
the  animal  organism  may  be  succinctly 
stated  to  be  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  exhalation 
of  carbonic  acia  into  it.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  animal  lives  in  air  or  in  water 
— the  real  respiratory  medium  is  always 
the  air — for  water,  deprived  of  its  air,  or 
of  its  due  proportion  of  oxygen,  is  as 
fatal  to  marine  as  to  terresti'ial  animals. 
It  matters  not  by  what  organ  or  surface 
the  respiratory  exchange  takes  place,  it  is 
always  a  twofold  act  of  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  on  the  other.  The 
variety  of  respiratory  organs  is  great. 
In  the  Molluscs  wo  find  some  kinds  hay« 
ing  no  ^^  organs  "  at  all ;  some  kinds  hav- 
ing gills,  others  having  lungs,  and  one 
kind  (Onddium)  having  both  gills  and 
lungs.  In  the  Crustacea  we  find  rudimen- 
tary gills.  In  spiders  there  are  both  gills 
and  lungs.  Fisn  have  only  gills.  Frogs 
and  salamanders  begin  with  gills,  which 
disappear  and  give  place  to  lungs.  Rep- 
tiles, birds,  and  mammals,  have  lungs  of 
diflcrent  degrees  of  complexity.  Cuta- 
neous Respiration  is  eflected  when  the  air, 
either  in  tne  water  or  as  atmospheric  air, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  mobt  skin  in 
which  the  blood  is  circulating.  Gill  Re- 
spiration is  eflected  in  a  similar  way ;  the 
water  rushing  over  the  delicate  surfiice, 
parts  with  oxygen,  and  takes  up  carbonic 
acid.  In  Pulmonary  Respiration  the  air 
is  no  longer  outside,  but  inside  the  organ : 
it  is  drawn  in  from  the  atmosphere ;  the 
exchange  is  eflected  in  the  organ,  and  the 
altered  air  is  then  driven  out,  to  be  re< 
placed  by  fresh  air. 

To  understand  the  mechanism  of  Pol- 
monary  Respiration,  let  us  commence 
wiih  an  examination  of  the  Newt,  (TH^on,) 
which  presents  us  with  the  simplest  form 
of  the  lung,  and  will  therefore  best  enable 
us  to  understand  the  more  complex  forms. 
On  opening  the  chest  of  this  Newt,  recent- 
ly caught  from  a  neighboring  pond,  we 
observe  two  elongated  air-sacs  of  thin 
membrane ;  these  are  the  lungs.  We  re- 
move one  sac,  and  find  an  artery  with  its 
ramifications  rushing  down  one  side,  and 
a  vein  running  up  the  other.  Into  this 
sao  the  air  enters  oy  the  windpipe ;  when 
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there,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  »l*-licale  five  cubic  inches  was  the  quantity  expel- 
bUKKl-ve>*«^fI-»  lyincf  in  tJie  inf-mbran'^ons  led  in  ordinarj-  quiet  breathing,  thequan- 
wall:  th'.*  ex'chanjTf*  of  ira«r*s  takes  place:    titv  would  rise  to  ninetv.  and  even  two 

~  ~  I'm  m 

and  the  vitiated  air  is  '^-xpelled  bv  a  con-  hundred  and  f^rtv  cubic  inches  bv  revY 
traction  of  the  abdoniinal  mii^ch??  :  as  vou  enereetic  efforts.  It  is  therefore  calculated 
may  «we  by  observinjr  thf*  live  animal  in  that  an  adult  man,  with  a  well-developed 
a  ^lass  vessel.  Tho  reptile's  lim'/  is  thus  chest,  will  retain  about  one  hundred  and 
an  air-sac,  on  the  surf'ice  of  whif.-h  blood-  seventy  cubic  inches  of  air  in  his  lung??, 
vessels  are  distributed ;  and  if  we  now  after  ea«.'h  expiration,  during  ordinary 
examine  the  lung  of  a  man,  we  shnll  find  breathing;  ami  as  twenty-five  inches  will 
that,  in  spite  of  its  apparently  ditlV-reut  be  added  at  the  next  inspiration,  there 
iitnicture,  it  is  little  more  than  an  almost  will  be  alternately  one  hundred  and  seven- 
endless  repetition,  on  a  smaller  scjile,  of  ty-five  and  two  hundred  cubic  inches  of 
this  very  air-sac.  The  windpipe,  instead  air  acting  on  the  blood  which  rushes  over 
of  simply  dividing  into  two  branches,  the  vast  area  of  the  lungs.  The  phrase 
each  branch  terminated  bv  a  larore  air-sac,  "vast  area"  is  no  exajrjreration  ;  forsmaD 
divides  and  subdivides  like  the  branches  as  the  bulk  of  those  organs  truly  is,  the 
and  twigs  of  a  tree,  and  these  tubes  are  amount  of  surface  on  which  blood  is  ex- 
called  the  hroftchinl  fnhe»  ;  each  tubelet  posed  to  the  air  in  them,  has  been  calcii- 
terminates  in  a  cell,  forming,  as  KolHker  latcd  by  Lindenau  at  not  less  than  two 
justly  says,  the  miniature  rejirescntation  thousand  six  hundred  and  foity-two 
of  the  rejitile'tf  lung.  The  lung  of  a  man  square  feet.  Is  it  not  won«lerful  to  reflect 
is  thus  an  aggregation  of  bronchial  tube-  that,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  one 
lets  and  air-sacs :  these  air-cells  are  very  hundre»l  ihou^nnd  cubic  feet  of  air  have 
minute,  sometimes  the  two  hundreth  of  been  drawn  in  and  expelled,  by  some- 
an  inch,  occasionally  the  seventieth  of  an  thing  like  nine  millions  of  sei»arate  and 
inch.  JJotween  these  air-cells  run  the  complicated  actions  of  breathing,  to 
capillary  blood-vessels.  Thus  each  side  aerate  more  than  three  thousand  five  hun- 
of  a   blood-vessel  is  exposrwl  to  the  air    dred  tons  of  blood  V 

contained  within  a  cell,  and  the  gases  pass  The  injurious  effect  of  tight-lacing  has 
to  and  fro  through  the  delicate  wall  of  often  been  ])ointed  out,  and  in  England, 
the  cells,  and  through  the  walls  of  the  at  least,  women  have  pretty  generally 
capillari^'s,  with  perfect  facility.  So  learned  to  see  the  danger,  if  not  always 
crowded  are  the  blood-vessels,  that  the  dia-  the  hideousness  of  those  wasp-waists  onco 
meter  of  the  meshes  formed  by  their  net-  so  highly  prized.  A  single  fact  elicited  in 
work,  is  Ichs  than  the  three  thousandth  the  exj)criments  of  Herbst  will  probably 
of  an  inch,  and  the  number  of  air-cells  is  have  more  weight  than  pages  of  eloquent 
calculated  at  not  less  than  six  hundred  exhortation.  It  is  this:  the  same  man 
millions  !  '  who,  when  naked,  was  capable  of  inspiring 

With  this  brief  description  of  the  organ,  one  liundred  and  ninety  cubic  inches  at  a 
let  us  pass  on  to  the  function.  When  we  breath,  could  only  inspire  one  hundred 
breathe,  we  draw  in  the  air  by  our  nos-  and  thirty  when  dressed  ;  now,  if  we 
trils,  which  j^enetrate  the  trachea,  or  compare  the  tightness  of  women's  stays 
windpipe,  from  thence  passing  into  the  with  the  tightness  of  a  man's  dress,  we 
bronchial  tubes  nnd  tubelet s,  and  from  '  shall  ejisily  fonn  a  conception  of  the  seri- 
thence  into  the  air-cells.  Here  it  yields  ;  ous  obstacle  stays  must  be  to  efficient 
part  of  its  oxygen  to  the  blood,  receiving  breathing  ;  and  the  injurious  effect  of  this 
carbonic  acid  in  exchange.  It  was  drawn  insuflicient  breathing  consists,  as  we  shall 
in  by  a  dilatation  of  the  chest,  and  is  see  hereafter,  in  its  inducing  a  depression 
driven  out  again  by  a  contraction  of  the  i  of  all  the  vital  functions, 
chest.  Sciences  has  accurately  measured  ;  In  Respiration  we  draw  in  and  give  out 
the  amount  of  air  thus  inspired  and  ex-  '  a  nhallar  (piantity  of  air ;  but  this  air  is 
pired — namely,  about  twenty  or  twenty-  i  by  no  means  of  sbnilar  quality.  It  has 
five  cubic  inches  each  time.  ]$ut  we  been  altered — vitiated.  The  ancients  had 
never  em])ty  our  lungs  by  an  expiration  ;  '  no  other  notion  of  Respiration  than  that 
there  is  always  a  much  larger  riuantity  of ;  it  serve<l  to  cool  the  blood,  as  the  air  cools 
air  remaining  in  the  air-cells ;  this  quantity  '  the  heated  brow.  We  know  that  it  serFes 
varying,  of  course,  with  the  force  of  the  j  to  supply  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
effort.    Uorbst  found  that,  while  twenty- 1  vital  changes,  by  removing  carbonic  a<nd 
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from  the  blood,  and  supplying  its  place 
with  oxygen.  The  air  which  is  expired 
differs  profoundly  from  that  which  was  in- 
spired ;  it  has  lost  much  of  its  oxygen,  and 
has  gained  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  car- 
bonic acid,  a  large  amount  of  vapor,  traces 
of  ammonia,  hy£*ogen,  and  volatile  organ- 
ic substances,  with  an  increase  of  heat. 
It  was  pure,  respirable  air  when  it  enter- 
ed, and  is  now  so  vitiated  that  after  a  few 
repetitious  of  the  process  it  becomes  irre- 
spirable.  The  vitiation  results  from  the 
carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  of  this  gas 
which  is  momently  thrown  into  the  atmo- 
sphere by  each  individual,  varies  accord- 
ing to  sex,  age,  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition, and  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  and  time  of  day.  We  are  constantly 
exhaling  carbonic  acid,  but  not  in  constant 
quantities.  Men  exhale  much  more  than 
women;  during  the  ages  of  from  16  to 
40  the  quantity  exhaled  by  men  nearly 
doubles  that  exhaled  by  women  of  the 
same  ages.  In  men  it  is  observed  that  the 
amount  gradually  increases  from  the  age 
of  8  to  that  of  30,  making  a  sudden  start 
at  the  approach  of  puberty.  From  the 
age  of  30  it  decreases  gradually,  till  at 
extreme  old  age  the  amount  is  no  greater 
than  it  was  at  10.  In  women  a  noticeable 
phenomenon  is  observed ;  the  amount  in- 
creases from  infancy  to  puberty,  just  as  in 
men  ;  but  at  that  epoch  the  increase  sud- 
denly ceases,  and  remains  stationary  till 
the  change  of  life,  when  the  amount  in- 
creases. Besides  such  variations  depend- 
ent on  age  and  sex,  there  are  others  de- 
pendent on  the  muscular  activity  and  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  individual.  The 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  daring 
digestion  is  greater  than  that  exhaled  dur- 
ing fast,  and  greater  in  sunlight  than  in 
darkness.  Wines,  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  and 
narcotics  lessen  the  amount ;  not,  how- 
ever, because  they  interfere  with  the  pro- 
cess of  Respiration,  but  because  they 
cause  less  carbonic  acid  to  be  produced  by 
the  organism — they  protect  the  tissues 
from  the  destructive  action  of  oxygen. 

The  carbonic  acid  thus  thrown  into  the 
air  is  the  product  of  the  disintegrated  tis- 
sues— the  ashes  of  the  vital  flame.  The 
blood  in  the  capillaries  parts  with  its  oxy- 
gen, received  m  the  lungs,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  current  hypothesis,  takes  up  in 
exchange  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  tissues.  If  we  were  per- 
mitted to  designate  every  interchange  of 
these  gases  by  the  name  of  ResfAration, 


we  should  have  to  speak  of  two  different 
kinds  of  Respiration ;  one  taking  place  io 
the  lungs,  where  carbonic  acid  is  exchang- 
ed for  oxygen,  the  other  taking  place  la 
the  tissues,  where  oxygen  is  exchanged 
for  carbonic  acid;  but  a  more  accurate 
and  philosophical  nomenclature,  which 
seeks  its  terms  in  a  consideration  of  fuoo- 
tions,  and  not  in  the  results  effected  by 
those  functions,  will  not  permit  such,  con- 
fusion. 

The  exchange  of  these  gases,  consider- 
ed simply  as  an  exchange,  is  a  physioal 
fact  resting  on  well-known  physical  laws. 
There  have  been,  and  there  still  are,  dis- 
putes as  to  whether  the  gases  are  free  in 
the  blood,  as  in  water,  or  are  in  a  state  of 
slight  chemical  combination ;  but  the  faci- 
lity with  which  the  exchange  is  made 
seems  to  be  as  sreat  as  if  they  were  free. 
If  blood  be  shi^en  in  a  vessel  containing 
air,  it  will  absorb  more  than  a  tenth  of  its 
volume  of  oxygen  from  that  air.  It  is 
then  saturated ;  and  if  now  ]>oured  into  a 
vessel  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  there 
shaken,  it  will  abandon  almost  all  its  ox- 
ygen, and  absorb  carbonic  acid. 

This  is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  inter- 
change effected  in  the  lungs  and  in  the 
tissues ;  for,  as  previously  indicated,  the 
delicate  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  oppose 
no  obstacle  to  this  interchange.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  the  blood  should  be  brought 
in  contact  with  an  atmosphere,  or  a  fluid, 
of  a  composition  specifically  different  from 
its  own;  in  the  lungs,  the  carbonized 
venous  blood  comes  in  contact  with  air  con- 
taining scarcely  any  carbonic  acid ;  in  the 
tissues  the  oxygenized  arteiial  blood  comes 
in  contact  with  a  plasma  which  contains 
scarcely  any  oxygen ;  and  in  both  cases  the 
blood  yields  up  its  own  gas  in  exchange 
for  another,  in  the  normal  process  the 
exchange  is  always  that  of  the&e  gases; 
but  to  prove  the  simple  physical  nature  of 
the  exchange,  we  have  only  to  substitute 
hydrogen  for  oxygen,  and  the  animal  con- 
fined m  a  vessel  containing  this  gas  will 
be  found  to  exhale  carbonic  acid  with  the 
same  facility  as  when  atmospheric  air  is 
breathed.  No  animal  can  continue  long 
to  breathe  hydrogen,  simply  because  that 
gas  does  not  furnish  the  couditions  of  vi- 
tality ;  but  while  the  animal  breathes  in 
hydrogen,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  add 
is  as  perfect  as  at  any  otlier  time ;  thus 
showing  that  the  exhalation  depends  on 
the  difierenee  in  the  nature  of  the  gaaei 
in  the  atmoBphore,  and  in  the  blood. 
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When  we  breathe  over  and  over  again 
the  same  air,  we  gradually  vitiate  it  by 
the  constant  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  gradually  brings  the  air  up  to  the 
point  where  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  blood — as  regards  the  proportions  of 
carbonic  acid  —  disappears.  The  blood 
ceases  to  be  arterialized,  and  the  vital 
functions  are  arrested.  In  vain  does  the 
air  still  contain  a  quantity  of  life-giving 
oxygen ;  the  blood  can  not  take  it  up,  be- 
cause it  can  not  get  rid  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  it  can  not  get  rid  of  its  carbonic 
acid  because  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
change are  absent.  To  make  an  animal 
breathe  air  overcharged  with  carbonic 
acid,  is  equivalent  to  a  gradual  prevention 
of  his  breathing  at  all.  Suffocation  results 
from  vitiated  air  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  from  interception  of  the  air. 
Although  burking  and  gagging  are  crimes 
which  appall  the  public,  that  public  seems 
almost  indifferent  to  the  milder  form  of 
the  same  murder  when  it  is  called  "  want 
of  ventilation."  In  spite  of  the  historical 
infamy  of  the  Black  Ilole  at  Calcutta,  our 
prisons,  hospitals,  theaters,  churches,  and 
other  public  buildings,  were  left  disgrace- 
fully neglected,  until,  thanks  to  the  ener- 
getic labors  of  our  sanitary  reformers, 
public  attention  was  aroused.  That  thou- 
sands have  been  the  victims  of  public  ig- 
norance on  this  important  matter,  may  be 
shown  by  a  single  example.  The  deaths 
of  new-born  infants  between  the  ages  of  1 
and  15  days,  which,  in  the  Dublin  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  amounted  in  the  course  of  four 
years  to  2944  out  of  7650  births,  were 
suddenly  reduced  to  only  279  deaths  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  after  a  new  system 
of  ventilation  had  been  adopted.  Thus, 
more  than  2500  deaths,  or  1  in  every 
three  births,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
bad  ventilation.  In  England  the  public 
is  daily  becoming  more  enlightened  on  the 
subject  of  ventilation,  although  a  danger- 
ous indifference,  springing  from  want  of 
elementary  knowledge,  is  still  prevalent, 
and  taxes  the  patience  of  reformers  ;  but 
in  the  country  where  these  lines  are  writ- 
ten, it  is  painful  to  observe  that  even 
highly-cultivated  men  seem  almost  insen- 
sible to  the  importance  of  fresh  air.  The 
Germans  sit  for  hours  in  low  crowded 
rooms,  so  dense  with  tobacco  smoke  that 
on  entering  you  can  not  recognize  your 
friends  ;  and  so  vitiated  is  the  atmosphere 
by  the  compound  of  breath,  bad  tobacco, 
human  exhalations,  and  an  iron  stove,  that 


at  first  it  seems  impossible  for  you  to 
breathe  in  it.  Even  in  their  private 
rooms  they  breathe  a  hot,  musty,  dry  air, 
which  makes  an  Englishman  gasp  for  an 
open  window.  It  is  true  that  after  a  while 
you  get  accustomed  to  the  air.  You  also 
get  accustomed  to  that  of  the  smoke-filled 
tavern.  On  entering,  you  felt  it  would  be 
impossible  to  stay  there  ten  minutes ;  but 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  it  has  become 
quite  tolerable,  and  in  half  an  hour  scarce- 
ly appreciable.  If  you  quit  the  room  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  return  once  more  after 
having  breathed  fresh  air,  again  you  per- 
ceive the  poisonous  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  again  you  will  get  accustom- 
ed to  it,  and  seem  to  breathe  freely  in  it. 

Was  this  atmosphere  really  not  injuri- 
ous? or  have  your  sensations,  like  sen- 
tinels asleep,  ceased  to  warn  you  of  the 
danger?  To  answer  this,  we  will  first 
bring  forward  some  experiments  instituted 
bv  Claude  Bernard,  on  the  influence  of 
vitiated  air.  A  sparrow  left  in  a  bell- 
glass  to  breathe  over  and  over  again  the 
same  air,  will  live  in  it  for  upwards  of 
three  hours ;  but  at  (he  close  of  the 
second  hour — when  there  is  consequentlr 
still  air  of  suflicient  purity  to  permit  this 
sparrow's  breathing  it  for  more  than  an 
hour  longer  —  if  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
sparrow  be  introduced,  it  will  expire 
almost  immediately.  The  air  which  would 
suffice  for  the  respiration  of  one  sparrow 
suffocates  another.  Nav  more,  if  the 
sparrow  be  taken  from  the  glass  at  the 
close  of  the  third  hour,  when  very  feeble, 
it  may  be  restored  to  activity ;  and  no 
sooner  has  it  recovered  suflicient  vigor  to 
fly  about  again,  than,  if  once  more  intro- 
duced into  the  atmosphere  from  which  it 
was  taken,  it  will  perish  immediately. 
Another  experiment  points  to  a  similar 
result.  A  sparrow  is  confined  in  a  bell- 
glass,  and  at  the  end  of  about  an  hoar 
and  a  half  it  is  still  active,  although  obvi- 
ously suffering ;  a  second  sparrow  is  in^ 
troduced  ;  in  about  ten  minutes  the  new- 
comer is  dead,  while  the  original  occupant 
files  about  the  lecture-room  as  soon  as 
liberated. 

One  can  not  try  experiments  on  human 
beings  as  on  animals,  but  accident  and- 
disease  frequently  furnish  us  with  experi- 
ments made  to  our  hand.  What  has  been 
just  related  of  the  birds,  is  confirmed  by 
an  accident  which  befell  two  youngFrencAh 
women.  They  were  in  a  room  heated  by 
a  coke-stove.  One  of  them  was  soltboated^ 
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and  fell  senseless  on  the  ground.    The 
other,  who  was  in  bod,  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever,  resisted  the  poisonous  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  scream  till  assistance  came.    Thev 
were  both  rescued,  but  the  healthy  girl, 
who  had  succumbeil  to  the  noxious  air, 
was  found  to  have  a  paralysis  of  the  left 
arm,   which    lasted  tor    more    than  six 
months.    Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spar- 
rows, we  And  the  paradoxical  result  to  be, 
that  the  poisonous  action  of  a  vitiated  air 
is  better  resisted  by  the  feeble,  sickly  or- 
ganism, than  by  the  vigorous,  healthy  or- 
ganism.   This  paradox  admits  of  a  phy- 
siological  explanation.     In    the  vitiated 
air  oV  a  German  JCneipe^  as  in  that  of  the 
houses  of  the  poor,  we  And  those  who 
have  had  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  it, 
breathing  without  apparent  inconvenience, 
although  each  new-comer  feels  the  air  to 
be  vitiated ;  and  because  they  "  get  ac- 
customed to  it,"  people  very  naturally 
suppose  that  no  injurious  effect  can  follow. 
Here  lies  the  dangerous  fallacy.    They 
get  accustomed  to  it  indeed,  and  only 
because  they  do  so  are  they  contented  to 
remain  in  it :  but  at  what  price  ?  by  what 
means  ?    By  a  gradual  depreasiofi  of  all 
the  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion. 
In  this  depressed  condition  less  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  and  there  is  less  needed  in  the 
atmosphere.     A  vitiated  air  will   suffice 
for  the  respiration  of  a  depressed  organ- 
ism, as  it  would  amply  suffice  for  the  re- 
spiration of  a  cold-blooded  animal.    When 
we    enter    a    vitiated    atmosphere,    our 
breathing  becomes  laborious ;  the  conse- 
quence of  this  is  a  depression  of  all  the 
organic  functions,  and  then  the  breathing 
is  easy  again,  because  we  no  longer  re- 
quire so  much  oxygen,  and  we  no  longer 
produce  so  much  carbonic  acid.    Were  it 
not  for  this  adjustment  of  the  organism 
to  the  medium  by  a  gradual  depression  of 
the  functions,  continued  existence  in  a 
vitiated  atmosphere  would  be  impossible ; 
we  see  the  vigorous  bird  perish  instan- 
taneously in  air  which  would  sustain  the 
enfeebled  bird  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 
Thus  does  Physiology  explain  the  para- 
dox ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  points  oat 
the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  bad  air  can 
be  harmless  because  we  ^'  get  accustomed" 
to  it.    However  fortunate  a  drcamstanoe 
for  those  who  have  to  breathe  bad  ur, 
that  the  organism  \m  qniekly  dejnresaed  to 
such  a  point  as  to  render  auch  «r  reapira- 
ble,  no  one  will  deny  that  deprpMJono  of 


this  kind  are  neooasaiihr  injnrions, 
pecially  when  frequently  experienced. 
There  is  indeed  a  wonderful  elasticity  in 
the  organism,  enabling  it  to  adapt  itself 
to  changing  conditions;  but  a  frequent 
depression  of  functional  activity  must  be 
injurious,  and  fatal  if  prolonged. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  of 
a  gradual  adjustment  of  the  organism,  as 
contrasted  with  one  less  gradual.  The 
longer  the  time  allowed,  the  easier  is  this 
adjustment.  Thus  a  bird  will  live  three 
hours  in  a  certain  quaniitv  of  air ;  in  the 
same  quantity,  two  birdls  of  the  same 
species,  age,  and  size,  will  not  live  one 
hour  and  a  half^  as  might  bo  supposed, 
but  only  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  Con- 
versely, the  bird  which  will  live  only  one 
hour  in  a  pint  of  air,  will  live  three  hours 
in  two  pints. 

Enlightened  by  these  remarkable  re- 
sults, wo  shall  now  be  able  to  regard  Re- 
spiration as  a  physiological  fnnctioH  rather 
than  as  a  simple  physical  process.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  we  have  had  to 
protest  against  the  tendency  to  explain 
vital  phenomena  by  physical  and  chemical 
laws  only,  without  regard  to  the  order  of 
conceptions  specially  belonging  to  vital 
phenomena ;  and  .  we  must  repeat  that 
protest  in  the  present  case.  That  Respira- 
tion is  ultimately  dependent  on  physical 
laws,  no  one  thinks  of  disputing ;  imd  in 
the  arduous  endeavor  to  detect  the  opera- 
tion of  those  laws,  it  is  natural  that  men 
should  neglect  the  still  more  difficult  study 
of  vital  laws.  But  wo  think  it  can  be 
shown  that  however  £ir  analysis  may 
trace  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  gase> 
ous  interchange  and  diffusion,  and  the 
condensing  action  of  moist  membranes, 
these  will  only  conduct  us  to  the  thresh- 
old; they  will  never  open  for  ns  the 
temple.  These  physical  laws  reveal  onlr 
one  part  of  the  mystery.  Respiration  is 
not  a  simple  physical  fact.  It  is  the  fimo- 
tion  of  a  living  oreanism,  and  as  such  re- 
ceives a  specific  character  from  that  or- 
ganism. No  sooner  do  we  oease  to  re- 
gard the  exclusively  physical  aspect  of 
this  function — no  sooner  do  we  fix  our  at- 
tention on  the  organism  and  it%  influence, 
than  the  whole  theory  wo  have  raised  on 
the  laws  of  gaseous  interchange  suddenly 
totters  and  &lls. 

It  seems  easy  to  explun  why  warm* 
blooded  animals  oease  to  breathe  in  an  at- 
mosphere charged  with  a  certam  per  cent- 
age  of  oarbonio  aoid^  akhoag^  Aere  quiy 
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still  remain  sufficient  oxygen  to  permit  a 
caiulle  to  burn  in  it,  and  even  to  permit 
continued  respiration  if  the  carbonic  acid 
be  removed.    The  presence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  pre- 
vents the  exhalation  of  that  gas  from  the 
blood.     As  we  read  the  explanation,  no- 
thhig  can  seem  clearer,  and  we  admire 
the  skill  with  which  the  laws  of  the  ab- 
sorption  of  gases  are   brought   to  bear 
on  the  fiict.     But  as  we  pursue  our  re- 
searches, various  difficulties  arise  ;  and  as 
wo  extend  the  inquiry  from  the  respira- 
tion of  warm-blooded  to  that  of  cold- 
blooded animals,  we  learn  that  the  fact  so 
luminously  explained  is  not  at  all  true  of 
the  simpler  organisms.     Let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment consider  one  striking  contradiction 
in  the  theory ;  the  air  which  has  once 
passed  through  the  lungs  of  a  man,  and 
which,  in  losing  four  or  live  per  cent  of 
its   oxygen,   has    become   charged   with 
three  or  four  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  will 
yield  but  very  little  f>i'  its  remaining  oxy- 
gen when  again  passed  through  the  lungs  ; 
and  if  this  air  be  breathed  over  and  over 
again,  until  the  sense  of  suiTocation  forces 
a  cessation,  the  air  will  still  be  found  to 
contain  ten  per  cent  of  oxygen — that  is  to 
say,  nearly  half  its  orighial  quantity.     In 
air  thus  vitiated,  the  respiratory  process  is 
impossible,  but  only  impossible  for  warm- 
blooded animals  in  health  :  frogs,  reptiles, 
lish,  and  molluscs,  instead   of  perishing 
when  the  air  has  lost  about  half  its  oxy- 
gen, continue  to  breathe,  and  to  absorb 
oxygen,  almost  as  long  as  there  is  any  left. 
Spallanzani,    JIumboldt,   and    Matteucci, 
have  placed  this  beyond  a  doubt  by  their 
cxpernnents ;  and  when  we  consider  how 
long  these  experiments  have  been  before 
the  world,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the   contradiction   they  give   to   all  the 
purely  physical   theories  of  Respiration 
has  not  bei^n  insisted  on.     If  the  process 
depends  simply  on  tlie  proj)ortion  of  gases 
in   the  atmosphere,  how  is   it  that  one 
animal  can  continue  to  breathe  in  an  at- 
mosphere irrespirablc  by  another  ?     If  it 
be  simply  the  interchange  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic   acid,  and   this   interchange   be 
frustrated  whenever  eleven  per  cent  of 
oxygen  has  disappeared,  the  law  must  be 
absobUe^  and  as  applicable  to  reptiles  and 
molluscs   as  to  birds  or  mammals.     In- 
stead of  this,  we  iind  that  reptiles  can 
continue  to  breathe  long  aftier  such  a  limit 
has  been  passed  ;  they  continue  to  absorb 
oxygen  as  long  as  even  only  three  per 


cent  remains,  in  spite  of  the  continually 
increasing  proportion  of  carbonic  acid. 
How  is  it  that  the  physical  laws  of  ab- 
sorption frustrated  the  Respiration  of  one 
class  of  animals,  and  were  powerless  with 
another  class  ?     Why  is  it  that,  when  a 
bird  and  a  frog  are  confined  in  the  same 
vessel,  the  frog  will  continue  to  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  vitiated  air  in  which  the 
bird  has  long    perished  ?      Clearly  the 
cause  of  this  <lifference  lies  in  the  differ- 
ence of  the  organisms ;  and  we  must  no 
longer  seek  in  the  mere  qium titles  of  gases 
an  explanation  of  interrupted  respiration  ; 
we  must  no  longer  say  that  "  breathing 
becomes  impossible  when  the  air  is  charged 
with  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid, 
because  that  amount  ])revents  the  gaseous 
interchange  ;"  but  we  must  say  that  such 
an  amount   prevents  the  gaseous   inter- 
change, because  it  interferes  with  the  or- 
ganic action  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus. 
The  distinction  becomes  palpable  wlien  we 
have  an  organism  which  is  not  affected  by 
this  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  even 
more  palpable   when   we    see  a   warm- 
blooded animal  capable  of  breathing  for 
a  long  period  the  air  which,  under  a  dif- 
ferent condition,  it  would  find  irrespirable. 
We  have  seen  how  a  bird,  with  its  func- 
tions depressed,  can  continue  to  breathe 
for  an  hour  in  an  atmosphere  which  imme- 
diately sufibcated  another  bird  of  the 
same  species ;  whereby  it  became  clear 
that    the    lungs    of   one  warm-blooded 
animal  could  absorb  oxygen  from  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  there  was  such  a  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid,  that  sufficient 
oxygen  could  not  be  absorbed  by  a  vigor- 
ous animal  of  the  same  species. 

The  intervention  of  organic  conditiona, 
modifying  the  simple  physical  laws  of 
gaseous  exchange,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  what  has  just  been  said ;  hut  we 
have  as  yet  no  clear  insight?  into  the  na> 
ture  of  this  intervention;  we  do  not 
know  why  blood,  charged  with  carbonio 
acid,  can  not  in  the  one  case  exchange  that 
gas  for  the  oxygen,  of  which  10  per  cent 
still  remains,  since  in  another  case  the  same 
blood  can  efiect  the  exchange  when  there 
is  even  less  than  10  per  cent  of  oxygen. 

Atmospheric  air  contains  only  21  per 
cent  of  oxygen.  But  if  60  per  cent  of 
oxygen  be  mixed  with  50  of  carbonic  acid, 
a  warm-blooded  animal  is  suiFocated  in  it, 
in  spite  of  there  being  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  oxygen  there  is  in  ordina- 
ry atmosphere.    Bernard,  who  made  thf 
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experiment,  thinks  that  the  carbonic  acid 
in  this  mixture  prevented  the  oxygen  from 
entering  the  blood,  not  only  because  of  its 
greater  solubility,  which  gives  it  a  ten- 
dency to  displace  the  oxygen,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  obstacle  it  presents  to  the  ex- 
halation of  carbonic  acid.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  extensive  and  careful  experi- 
ments of  Regnault  and  Reiset  show  that 
Respiration  will  take  place  quite  well  in 
an  atmosphere  which  contains  as  much  as 
23  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  if  at  the 
same  time  it  contains  as  much  as  40  per 
cent  of  oxygen.  IIow  are  we,  on  physi- 
cal principles,  to  reconcile  such  facts  as 
those  just  cited  ?  In  the  one  case  we  see 
that  50  per  cent  of  oxygen  is  insufficient 
if  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  be  also  50 
per  cent ;  in  another  case  we  see  that  40 
per  cent  of  oxygen  suffices  if  the  carbonic 
acid  do  not  exceed  23  per  cent ;  and  we 
could  explain  both  by  saying,  that  unless 
the  amount  of  oxygen  nearly  doubles  that 
of  carbonic  acid,  respiration  is  impossible, 
were  it  not  for  the  irresistible  objection 
that  reptiles  breathe  in  an  atmosphere 
which  has  become  charged  with  caroonic 
acid,  and  has  gradually  lost  all  but  3  per 
cent  of  its  oxygen. 

We  have  raised  difficulties  which  we 
can  not  pretend  to  remove.  It  is  enough 
to  have  called  attention  to  the  physiologi- 
cal problem  involved,  as  a  justification  of 
our  skepticism  in  presence  of  the  physical 
explanations.  Respiration  is  not  a  simple 
interchange  of  gases,  but  an  organic  func- 
tion, which  chiefly  consists  in  exhaling 
carbonic  acid  and  absorbing  oxygen; 
whatever  interferes  with  the  exhalation  or 
the  absorption,  checks  Respiration,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere.  As  a  final  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  conception,  we  will  add 
that  oxide  of  carbon,  by  preventing  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
blood,  prevents  all  Respiration,  whatever 
amount  of  oxygen  may  be  in  the  air. 
Moreover,  experimenters  are  now  agreed 
that  there  is  no  accurate  correspondence 
between  the  amounts  of  oxygen  absorbed 
and  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  as  there  ought 
to  be  were  the  process  one  of  simple  ex- 
change. Spallanzani  placed  four  oouples 
of  snails  in  lour  separate  vessels  containing 
atmospheric  air;  he  found  that  two  of 
these  couples  absorbed  20,  one  19^,  and 
the  fourth  only  17  of  oxygen,  but  that 
the  amount  of  carbonio  acta  exhaled  was 
strikingly  at  variance.    In  two  veflflels  he 
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found  20  and  17  of  oxygen  replaced  by  3 
of  carbonic  acid ;  in  two  others,  20  and 
19^  by  4  and  8  of  carbonic  acid;  clearly 
showing  that  the  exhalation  had  been  one 
process,  and  the  absorption  another. 

If  we  have  gained  some  idea  of  Respira- 
tion, we  shall  be  able  to  understand  what 
Sufibcation  is,  and  why  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  is  so  injurious.  Carbonic  acid  is 
not  a  poisouy  as  was  formerly  maintained. 
Its  accumulation  in  the  Mood  is  only  fatal 
when  there  is  such  an  accumulation  in  the 
atmosphere  as  prevents  its  exhalation  ;  its 
mere  presence  seems  to  be  quite  harmless 
even  in  large  quantities,  provided  always 
that  it  be  not  retained  there.  Carbonic 
acid,  when  absorbed  into  the  blood,  which 
is  alkaline,  can  not  there  exert  its  irritant 
action  as  an  acid,  because  it  will  either  be 
transformed  into  a  carbonate  or  be  dis- 
solved. Bernard  has  injected  large  quan- 
tities into  the  veins  and  arteries  and  un- 
der the  skin  of  rabbits,  and  found  no 
noxious  effect  ensue.  The  more  carbonio 
acid  there  is  in  the  blood,  the  more  will 
be  exhaled,  provided  always  that  the  air 
be  not  already  so  charged  with  it  as  to 
prevent  this  exhalation. 

Oxide  of  carbon  seems,  however,  to  be 
truly  a  poison.  The  blue  flame  which 
rises  from  the  coals  or  lighted  wood  is 
this  same  oxide,  the  product  of  an  imper- 
fect combustion;  and  being  notoriously 
poisonous,  it  has  by  some  writers  been  se- 
lected as  the  real  agent  in  those  numerous 
deaths  by  asphyxia,  occurring  from  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  exposure  to  the 
fumes  of  charcoal  in  closed  chambers. 
Carbonic  acid  was  said  to  be  innocent, 
and  oxide  of  carbon  had  to  bear  the  whole 
infamy.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
although  carbonic  acid  is  not  a  pobon,  it 
will  produce  asphyxia,  and  deaths  from 
charcoal-fumes  may  occur  cither  from  this 
asphyxia  or  from  poisoning  by  oxide  of 
carbon,  or  from  a  conjunction  of  the  two. 
Oxide  of  carbon  is  truly  called  a  poison, 
because  its  action  is  deleterious  even  in 
slight  doses,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere;  but  carbonic 
acid  is  only  deleterious  when  the  quantity 
in  the  atmosphere  is  such  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  is  frustrated.  But  how 
does  this  oxide  of  carbon  act  ?  If  venous 
blood  be  exposed  to  it,  we  see  at  once  the 
change  into  scarlet  blood  take  place.  It 
acts  on  the  blood  like  oxygen?  yon 
will  ask.  Not  precisely;  for  if  venous 
blood  be  exposed  to  oxygen,  it  beoom^fi 
24 
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scarlet ;  but  when  loft  to  itself,  it  becomes 
black  again,  (except  at  the  surface,)  proba- 
bly because  the  oxygen  has  gradually 
formed  carbonic  acid.  After  exposure  to 
oxide  of  carbon,  the  blood  remains  scarlet 
for  days  and  days — nay,  even  for  weeks, 
according  to  Bernard.  Prussic  acid  acts 
in  a  similar  manner.  Poisoning  by  prosaic 
acid  or  oxide  of  carbon^  mag  be  detected 
by  this  scarlet  color  of  the  venous  blood. 

The  effect  of  oxide  of  carbon  is  to  ren- 
der the  blood-discs  incapable  of  that  pro- 
cess of  exhalation,  on  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  activity  of  the  organism  depends. 
The  blood,  to  afl  appearance,  preserves  its 
vitality,  for  neither  the  form  nor  the  color 
of  its  discs  is  altered ;  but  the  blood  is 
really  dead,  because  its  restless  changes 
are  arrested.  Ever  wonderful  is  the  ract 
constantly  obtruding  itself  upon  us,  that 
Life  is  inseparably  linked  with  Change, 
and  that  every  arrest  is  Death.  Only 
through  incessant  destruction  and  recon- 
struction can  vital  phenomena  emerge,  an 
ebb  and  flow  of  being.  The  moment  we 
preserve  organic  matter  from  destruction, 
we  have  rendered  it  incapable  of  the  rest- 
less strivings  of  Life.  A  spirit  like  that 
of  Faust  seems  ranging  through  all  mat- 
ter ;  and  if  ever  it  should  say  to  the  pass- 
ing moment,  "  Stay !  thou  art  fair,"  its  ca- 
reer will  be  at  an  end. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  often  heard, 
with  surprise,  that  the  rusting  of  iron,  the 
burning  of  a  candle,  and  the  breathing  of 
an  animal,  are  only  three  fonns  of  the 
same  process,  three  names  for  Combus- 
tion, or  Oxidation.  There  is  a  certain 
fascination  in  such  generalizations,  and 
one  always  regrets  to  find  them  not  cor- 
rect. The  rusting  of  iron  and  the  burn- 
ing of  a  candle  are  indeed  two  forms  of 
one  oxidizing  process;  but  Respiration 
can  no  longer  be  considered  as  in  any 
sense  a  process  of  combustion  —  it  is  a 
twofold  process  of  exhalation  and  absorp- 
tion. The  interesting  experiments  of 
Priestley  will  enable  us  to  set  forth  the 
differences  between  Respiration  and  Com- 
bustion. He  placed  mice  in  a  bell-glass, 
where  in  due  time  they  were  suffocated 
by  the  air  which  they  had  vitiated ;  other 
mice  were  introduced,  and  they  expired 
immediately.  In  another  bell-glass  a  can- 
dle went  out,  after  having  in  its  combus- 
tion absorbed  a  part  of  the  oxygen ;  an- 
other burning  candle  was  introduced,  and 
it  was  at  once  extinguished  by  this  vitiat- 
ed air.    Ill  both  of  these  vessels  some 


mint  was  now  placed,  where  it  flourished, 
and  so  completely  revivified  the  air,  by 
absorbing  its  carbonic  acid  and  giving 
out  oxygen,  that  mice  could  again  breathe 
in  the  one,  and  a  candle  burn  in  the  other. 
In  these  experiments  we  seem  to  have  a 
demonstration  of  the  identity  of  Combus- 
tion and  Respiration — and  this,  indeed, 
was  the  conclusion  drawn ;  but  that  the 
conclusion  is  erroneous,  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Claude  Bernard,  who  takes 
a  bell-glass  containing  an  atmosphere  of 
15  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and  2  per  cent  of 
carbonic  acid  —  the  rest  of  the  oxygen 
having  disappeared  to  form  water  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  candle  which  has  jost 
gone  out.  In  this  atmosphere,  in  which  a 
candle  will  not  bum,  a  linnet  will  breathe 
at  ease  for  some  time.  He  reverses  the 
experiment,  and  makes  an  atmosphere  m 
which  a  candle  will  bum,  but  in  which  an 
animal  instantaneously  perishes — an  at- 
mosphere composed  half  of  oxygen  and 
half  of  carbonic  acid,  in  which  a  oandle 
will  burn  better  than  in  the  air,  because 
of  the  greater  amount  of  oxygen  ;  but  in 
which  the  animal  perishes,  oecaaae,  in 
spite  of  the  amount  of  oxygen,  that  ozy-> 
gen  can  not  be  absorbed.  Tlie  bird,  when 
about  to  expire  in  vitiated  air,  will  be  re- 
called to  life  if  the  carbonic  acid  be  re- 
moved by  the  introduction  of  potash — 
showing  that  it  is  owing  to  the  presence 
of  this  carbonic  acid  that  Respiration  is 
impeded ;  but  we  can  not  thus  restore  the 
expiring  flame  of  the  candle  by  removing 
the  carbonic  acid.  Take  two  bell-glasses, 
and  as  soon  as  the  combustion  grows  fee- 
ble, introduce  into  one  glass  some  potash 
to  remove  the  carbonic  acid^;  you  "irill, 
nevertheless,  find  that  the  candles  in  both 

f lasses  will  go  out  at  the  same  instant. 
'he  experiment  is  very  simple,  and  its 
significance  is  plain.  By  it  we  see  the 
difference  between  Combustion,  wbioh  is 
only  oxidation,  and  Respiration,  which  n 
not  iyxidatio7i  but  exchange.  In  the  com^ 
bustion  of  the  candle  the  oxidation  is 
every  thing,  and  no  process  of  exchange 
takes  place.  In  the  oreathin^  of  an  ani- 
mal the  exchange  is  every  Uiing.  The 
candle  expires  because  there  is  not  enough 
oxygen  in  the  air ;  the  animal  exfures  be^ 
cause  there  is  too  much  carbonic  aeid  in 
the  air. 

Further,  to  prove  that  Respiration  is 
an  exchange  of  gases  in  the  ImigSi  and 
not  a  process  of  oxidation,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  experiments  of  SjMdfainaattl 
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and  W.  Edwards — experiments  so  cele- 
brated, that  one  is  amazed  to  find  one's 
self  citing  them  in  this  discussion,  which 
thoy  ought  long  ago  to  have  closed.  These 
physiologists  found  that  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals will  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure 
hydrogen,  almost  if  not  quite  as  easily  as 
in  ordinary  air ;  the  carbonic  acid  is  ex- 
haled, and  liydrogen  absorbed.*  This 
proves  that  carbonic  acid  preexists  in  the 
blood,  and  is  not  formed  during  respira- 
tion by  the  oxygen  as  it  enters ;  and 
proves,  likewise,  that  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess is  one  of  exhalation  and  absorption, 
which  can  take  place  as  well  with  hydro- 
gen as  with  oxygen ;  and  we  are  thus 
forced  to  exclude  the  idea  of  oxidation 
altogether.  Although  Respiration  can 
take  place  without  oxygen,  life  will  not 
long  continue  without  it ;  for,  as  before 
statL'd,  oxygen  is  the  power  which  burns 
orL'^anic  matter  into  lire. 

Why  is  death  inevitable  when  the  ac- 
cess of  fresh  oxygen  is  excluded  ?  The 
fact  we  know — of  the  reason  we  are  ignor- 
ant. There  still  remains  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  oxygen  in  the  blood  of  the  expiring 
animal ;  nor  will  death  be  sensibly  re- 
tarded if  fresh  oxygen  is  injected  into  the 
veins  and  arteries.  How  it  this?  The 
process  of  Respiration  brings  oxygen  to 
the  blood  ;  yet,  if  the  oxygen  be  brought 
there  through  a  more  direct  channel 
while  respiration  is  impeded,  the  animal 
will  die  as  quickly  as  if  left  to  itself. 
Bernard  tied  a  dog's  head  in  a  bag,  which 
would  in  a  certain  tinie  produce  suifoca- 
rion,  and  he  found  that  period  by  no 
means  retarded  when  he  injected  oxygen 
into  the  arteries. 

Quitting  for  a  moment  this  labyrinth  of 
difficulty  and  doubt,  which  alternately 
fascinates  and  disheartens  us  when  we 
strive  to  gain  some  explanation  of  the 
myriad  processes  of  Life,  let  us  stand 
apart  and  contemplate  the  marvel  of  re- 
spiratory interchange  no  longer  as  an  ani- 
mal function,  but  rather  as  a  planetary 
phenomenon ;  let  us  endeavor  to  picture 
to  ourselves  the  silent  creative  activity 
every  where  dependent  on  this  inter- 
change. The  forests,  the  prairies,  the 
meadows,  the  corn-fields,  and  gardens  — 
the  mighty  expanse  of  plant-lire  covering 


*  The  Siiiue  is  tme  of  warm-blnoded  animals 
when  uQw\y  bom,  but  after  they  have  breathed  for 
a  few  lidure,  they  no  longer  poaess  this  capability. 
Tlie  reason  is  unicnown. 


mountain  and  valley — subsist  on  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  is  exhaled  from  the 
lungs  and  bodies  of  animals.  Plants  take 
up  this  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, mould  the  carbon  into  their  own 
substance,  and  set  free  the  oxygen,  once 
more  retuniing  it  to  the  atmosphere. 
Animals  reverse  the  process,  taking  up 
the  oxygen,  and  giving  out  carbonic  jicid 
for  the  noTirishment  of  plants.  This  beau- 
tiful rhythmus  of  organic  life  has  been  so 
often  described,  that  it  has  almost  become 
a  commonplace,  without,  however,  losing 
its  charm  for  the  contemplative  mind. 
The  dependence  of  plant  on  animal,  and 
of  animal  on  plant,  united  in  one  mystery, 
and  ever  acting  each  for  the  advantage  of 
the  othei%  is  not  an  idea  to  lose  its  charm 
by  becoming  familiar;  but  it  sometimes 
leads  to  misconceptions.  What,  for  in- 
stance, seems  more  natural  than  that  the 
influence  of  trees  planted  in  our  cities 
should  be  very  beneficial  ?  If  trees  can 
thus  withdraw  the  noxious  carbonic  acid 
from  the  vitiated  air  of  cities,  would  it 
not  be  desirable — nay,  ought  it  not  pe- 
remptorily to  be  demanded  —  that  as 
many  trees  should  be  planted  in  our 
streets  as  we  can  find  room  for?  Such 
conclusions  are  soon  reached  by  swift 
logicians.  But  nature  is  apt  to  elude  the 
grasp  of  swift  logicians,  and  she  repeated- 
ly declines  to  fall  into  the  most  symmetri- 
cal of  their  fbi-mulas.  Not  that  Nature 
is  capricious  or  illogical ;  but  logicians 
are  apt  to  draw  inferences  before  they 
have  collected  sufficient  data.  Nature, 
in  the  present  case,  point-blank  declares 
that  the  influence  of  vegetation  on  the 
atmosphere  is  totally  tnapprechble,  unless 
the  atmosphere  be  in  a  closed  chamber  or 
vessel,  and  then  the  influence  is  stiiking. 
Human  wit  has  discovered  no  test  deli- 
cate enough  to  appreciate  the  influence  of 
plants  on  the  free  atmosphere  in  which 
we  live.  The  depth  and  compass  of  this 
air-ocean  are  too  vast,  and  the  amount  of 
oxygen  absorbed  by  animals  too  trivial  in 
comparison,  for  any  effect  to  be  appreci- 
able ;  moreover,  the  mixture  of  the  gases 
in  the  air,  and  their  mutual  diff'usion,  is 
so  rapid,  that  no  difference  has  yet  been 
detected  in  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  crowded  towns 
or  wooded  valleys. 

The  air  of  cities  will  hold  more  noxious 
exhalations  suspended  in  it,  but  its  gaseous 
composition  will  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  country.    To  give  an  idea  of  the  in: 
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significant  part  played  by  animals  as 
vitiators  of  the  great  air-ocean,  we  may 
mention  the  calculation  made  by  the 
distinguished  chemist  Dnmas,  that  all  the 
oxygen  consumed  by  all  the  animals  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  during  one  hun- 
dred years  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  the  ^^V^  of  the  quantity  in  our  at- 
mosphere ;  and  even  supposing  all  vege- 
tation to  be  annihilated,  consequently  no 
oxvffen  to  be  returned  to  the  air  bv  the 
incessant  reduction  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
there  would  still  need  a  period  of  ten 
thousand  years  before  the  diminution  of 
the  oxygen  could  become  appreciable  by 
any  instruments  we  have  hitherto  in- 
vented. 

After  having  thus  described  the  essen- 
tial characters  and  conditions  of  the 
respiratory  process,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  glance  at  the  results  obtained  bv  vari- 
ous investigators  respecting  the  variations 
among  diiferent  animals,  and  in  different 
states  of  the  same  animal.  We  learn,  for 
example,  without  surprise,  that  animals 
of  large  bulk  consume  more  air  than  the 
smaller  animals ;  horses  and  oxen  more 
than  men ;  men  more  than  dogs  and  cats. 
But,  to  use  an  Eastern  figure,  it  raises  the 
•eyebrow  of  astonishment  when  we  learn 
that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
haled by  a  man  and  a  horse  bears  no  sort 
of  correspondence  to  the  differences  in 
their  relative  bulk — the  proportion  being 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  to  sixteen. 
We  are,  in  like  manner,  puzzled  to  find 
that  a  full-grown  cat  only  exhales  one  and 
two  thirds  of  carbonic  acid,  where  a  rabbit 
produces  more  than  two.  How  is  this 
to  be  explained?  Is  there  not  a  streak 
of  light  trembling  on  this  question  when 
we  bring  forward  the  fact  previously  men- 
tioned, that  the  vegetable  feeders  uniform- 
ly exhale  more  carbonic  acid  than  the 
animal  feeders,  and  that  carnivorous 
animals  exhale  more  than  their  usual 
quantitv  if  they  are  fed  on  vegetables  ? 
Some  lisrht  mav  fall  from  this  source,  but 
it  does  not  suffice  to  clear  up  the  obscurity. 
Another  interesting  problem  also  arises 
here.  Although  the  larger  the  animal 
the  greater  is  the  ahsobtfe  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  it  produces,*  yet  the  smaller 
the  animal  the  greater    is  the  relative 


•  This  applies,  of  coureo,  only  to  animals  of  the 
same  kind.  "Vous  bpfcz  »'itomi6,"  says  Spallnn- 
zani,  **quand  je  vous  dirai  qu'une  larvo  du  poids  do 
quelques  grains  8*approprieprc8qa*autauld*oxygc'ne 


amount  it  produces.  Thus,  supposing  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  be  estimated 
according  to  each  pound  weight  of  the 
animal,  tiien  we  shall  find  that  the  smaller 
the  animal  the  greater  will  be  its  propor- 
tion. But  it  is  not  size  and  weight  alone 
which  determine  the  difiTerences  in  the 
amount  of  air  consumed ;  far  greater 
differences  will  arise  from  the  varieties  of 
or^nization.  We  may  accept  it  as  an 
axiom  in  physiology,  that  the  activity  of 
Respiration  is  inseparably  connected  with 
vital  activity — not  simply  muscular  activi- 
ty, as  some  writers  maintain,  but  all  pro- 
cesses whatever  involving  chemical  change 
within  the  body.  The  most  striking  con- 
firmation of  this  axiom  is  perhaps  to  be 
seen  in  the  phenomena  of  hybernation  or 
winter-sleep.  No  sooner  are  the  vital 
functions  reduced  to  this  extremely  feeble 
condition,  in  which  we  may  almost  say 
life  is  suspended,  than  these  hybcmating 
animals  are  so  incapable  of  ordinary  re- 
spiration that  they  may  be  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  carbonic  acid  and 
remain  there  unhurt  for  four  honra; 
whereas  if  they  were  placed  in  such  an 
atmosphere  when  their  breathing  was 
going  on,  they  would  instantly  pensh. 

One  would  imagine,  on  hearing  this^ 
that  our  ordinary  sleep  would  also  bring 
with  it  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
air  consumed.  And  in  as  far  as  sleep  may 
be  considered  a  diminution  of  the  vitid 
activity,  such  a  conclusion  roust  be  correoi. 
But  in  how  far  is  sleep  a  diminution? 
That  is  a  question  not  hitherto  asked,  con« 
sequently  without  as  yet  an  answer.  In 
sleep  there  is  very  obvious  diminution  of 
some  forms  of  vital  activity,  but  we  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  the  organic  changes 
are  so  much  less  rapid  on  the  whole.  We 
are  led  to  this  by  the  experiments  of 
Moleschott  and  Bocker,  which  establish 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  diflhrenoe 
noticed  between  the  amount  of  carbonio 
acid  produced  during  the  day  and  night 
is  the  influence  of  stinlight ;  and  thai  a 
man  lying  quietly  awake  will  produce  lest 
instead  of  more  than  a  man  asleep,  if  the 
conditions  of  light  and  temperature  are 
the  same.  Sleep,  as  sleep,  is  not  there- 
fore a  diminution  of  the  vital  activity ; 
although  the  sleep  which  we  take  at  night 


duns  lo  rnt'^me  toms,  qu'iin  anphibie  miUe  kiB  plot 
voliimineux  qu'oJle/' — Memoiirta  aw  la  Bup^  pc  SS. 
This  ia  because  the  iuficct  lives  so  nmoh  more  r^ild- 
Ij  Uian  the  reptile. 
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afler  the  fatigues  of  the  day  must  of 
course  be  considered  as  accompanied  by 
a  diminution.  It  is  quite  certain  that, 
partly  from  fatigue  and  partly  from  the 
absence  of  sunlight,  less  carbonic  acid  is 
formed  at  night  than  during  the  day. 
Boussingault  found  that  the  same  turtle- 
doves during  day  and  night  showed  a 
difference  of  ninety-four  and  fifty-nine  on 
one  occasion,  and  of  seventy-five  and  fifty - 
three  on  another.  Lehmann  confirmed  the 
observations* 

If  it  is  true  that  all  vital  activity  in- 
creases the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
exhaled,  and  if  every  diminution  is  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
the  amount,  we  may  readily  believe  that 
intellectual  fatigue,  and  the  lassitude 
which  succeeds  mental  or  emotional  excite- 
ment, will  be  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding depression  of  the  respiratory 
function.  Nay,  even  the  concentration 
of  the  mind  on  any  subject  will  produce 
this.  Every  one  knows  the  state  of 
"breathless  attention."  Whenever  the 
mind  is  preoccupied  by  a  powerful  im- 
pression of  some  duration,  the  breathing 
becomes  so  feeble  that  from  time  to  time 
we  are  forced  to  compensate  this  diminish- 
ed activity  by  a  deep  inspiration.  This 
is  the  rationale  o^  sighing^  an  action  com- 
monly attributed  only  to  grief,  but  which 
is  the  accompaniment  of  all  mental  pre- 
occupation. The  philosopher,  brooaing 
over  his  problem,  will  be  heard  sighing 
from  time  to  time,  almost  as  deeply  as  the 
maiden  brooding  over  her  forlorn  condi- 
tion. All  men  sigh  over  their  work,  when 
their  work  deeply  engages  them ;  but 
they  do  not  remark  it,  because  the  work, 
and  not  their  feelings,  engages  their  atten- 
tion, whereas  during  grief  it  is  their  feel- 
ings which  occupy  them. 

it  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  which 
throws  light  on  the  intimate  connection 
between  respiration  and  vital  activity,  that 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid  swiftly  follows 
after  eating ;  consequently  an  enormous 
reduction  in  the  amount  is  found  to 
accompany  starvation.  The  fact  was  es- 
tablished by  Spallanzani,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  confirmed.  Boussingault  found 
that  pigeons,  when  fasting,  did  not  pro- 
duce half  the  amount  which  they  produced 
when  well  fed.  Spallanzani  suggests  that 
the  food  during  digestion  gives  oflT  car- 
bonic acid,  and  thds  passing  into  the  blood, 
is  exhaled  in  respiration  —  a  suggestion 


which  receives  additional  force  from  the 
fact  that  vegetable  food  uniformly  pro- 
duces more  carbonic  acid  in  respiration 
than  animal  food.  But  this  will  scarcely 
account  for  the  whole  of  the  increase,  and 
we  are  led  to  seek  in  the  greater  activity 
of  the  nutritive  processes  for  the  other 
cause  thereof:  the  fasting  animal  has  a 
depressed  vitality. 

Temperature  has  considerable  influence 
on  respiration.  The  fact  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  but  it  might  have 
been  deductively  established ;  for  the  in- 
fluence of  temperature  on  the  vital  activi- 
ties is  well  known,  and  whatever  influences 
them  must  affect  respiration.  It  is  only 
by  the  aid  of  such  an  axiom  that  we  can 
find  our  way  amid  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions of  this  subject.  The  remarkable 
dififerenoe  noticed  between  the  capabilities 
of  warm  and  cold-blooded  animals  in 
breathing  vitiated  air,  is  not  loss  than  the 
difference  in  the  effect  of  temperature  on 
these  two  classes.  We  remember  our 
astonishment  on  learning  from  Spallanzani 
that  increase  in  the  temperature  brings 
with  it  an  uniform  increase  in  the  amount 
of  oxygen  absorbed  by  molluscs  and  rep- 
tiles ;  it  was  a  statement  in  direct  contm- 
diction  to  the  weU-established  fact  in 
human  physiology,  that  more  oxygen  was 
absorbed  in  cold  than  in  hot  weather. 
Our  difficulty  was  lightened,  however, 
when  we  learned  that  Spallanzani's  state- 
ment is  only  true  of  cold-blooded  animals, 
and  true  of  them  only  within  certain 
limits  ;  too  great  a  heat  ceases  to  increase 
the  amount,  and  gradually  diminishes  it, 
as  with  warm-blooded  animals.  What 
are  these  limits,  and  why  this  cessation  of 
increase  ?  The  limits  are  these :  take  a 
frog  and  place  it  in  an  atmosphere  a  little 
above  the  freezing-point ;  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises  from  36*^  to  45*^  Fahrenheit,  the 
amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  uniformly 
increases;  it  remains  nearly  stationary 
from  45*="  to  57^* ;  at  58*^  it  begins  to  de- 
crease, and  this  decrease  continues  till 
104°  is.  reached,  and  then  the  frog 
perishes.  The  reason  is  very  simple :  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  stimulates  all  the 
vital  functions  of  the  frog,  and  conse- 
quently increases  its  need  for  oxygen; 
when  the  heat  becomes  too  great,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  stimulant,  and  depresses  the 
functional  activity,  till  at  length  a  point 
is  reached  when  the  organism  can  no 
longer  exist. 

On  warm-blooded  animals,  the  effect  of 
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temperature  is  apparently  different,  but 
really  the  same.  Every  increase  of  heat 
is  found  to  diminish  their  respiration, 
every  increase  of  cold  to  augment  it. 
Thus  it  is  ascertained  that  the  smaller 
mammals,  at  a  temperature  of  SG^'  to  104^ 
Fah.,  consume  one  half  the  quantity  they 
consumed  at  freezing-point.  Various  ex- 
periments on  man  have  elicited  the  gene- 
ral fact,  that  under  the  influence  of  a 
moderately  cold  atmosphere  the  respira- 
tion is  increased  by  one  sixth  more  than 
in  a  moderately  warm  atmosphere.  Pre- 
cisely as  too  intense  a  degree  of  heat  di- 
minishes the  respiration  of  the  frog,  by 
enfeebling  its  vital  activity,  does  too  in- 
tense a  degree  of  cold  diminish  the  re^ 
spiration  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  by  en- 
feebling its  vital  activity.  There  are  cer- 
tain limits  of  temperature  within  which 
every  increase  of  heat  raises  the  respira- 
tion of  the  frog,  because  the  increase 
rallies  its  vital  activity ;  and  there  are  cer- 
tain limits  within  which  every  decrease  of 
heat  raises  the  respiration  of  the  man,  be- 
cause the  decrease  raises  his  vital  activity ; 
but  if  these  limits  be  overstepped,  the 
stimulant  is  changed  into  a  debilitant. 

We  see  this  very  curiously  illustrated 
by  the  hybernating  animals,  the  dormouse, 
marmot,  bat,  hedge-hog,  etc.  They  occu- 
py, in  this  respect,  an  intermediate  po- 
sition, between  the  cold-blooded  and  the 
warm-blooded  animals ;  for  although  they 
are  really  warm-blooded  animals,  the  ef- 
fect of  temperature  on  them  is  closely 
allied  to  that  produced  on  the  cold-blood- 
ed. No  sooner  is  there  a  fall  of  external 
temperature  than  their  respiration  dimin- 
ishes. Unlike  the  rest  of  warm-blooded 
animals,  their  organism  seems  to  have  little 
power  of  resbting  the  changes  of  external 
temperature ;  they  can  not  produce  heat 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  counterbalance 
the  loss  they  sustain  from  the  surface  of 
their  bodies  when  the  air  is  cold.  Instead 
of  acting  on  them  as  a  stimulus,  which 
would  accelerate  the  respiratory  process, 
cold  acts  on  them  with  a  depressing  in- 
fluence which  gradually  reduces  their  re- 
spiration almost  to  zero.  But  no  sooner 
have  they  passed  into  this  ^vinter-slecp,  and 
their  organic  activity  has  become  almost 
null,  than  we  can  at  pleasure  reawaken  it 
to  any  degree  by  raising  the  surrounding 


temperature,  and  as  the  vital  activity 
once  more  begins  to  manifest  itself^  the 
respiration  (which  is  only  one  form  there- 
of) likewise  becomes  manifest. 

Wliy  do  we  breathe  ?  The  foregoing 
pages  have  given  some  answer  to  the 
question,  JIow  do  we  breathe  ?  but  have 
not  hinted  at  the  why;  yet  after  readiDff 
about  the  respiratory  process,  a  naturu 
curiosity  prompts  the  inquiry  as  to  its 
cause.  Unhappily,  nothing  but  extremely 
vague  answers  can  be  given.  We  know 
that  the  chest  expands  and  contracts  with 
beautiful  rhythm,  and  mostly,  as  an  in- 
voluntary, automatic  process.  Wo  know 
that  our  attention  is  not  required,  that  no 
effoit  is  needed,  and  indeed  that  no  effort 
of  ours  can  prevent  the  regular  altema* 
tion  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  We 
can  by  an  effort  accelerate  or  retard  these 
motions,  but  we  can  not  prevent  them. 
The  process,  then,  clearly  depends  on  a 
stimulus  given  to  the  involuntary  part  of 
the  nervous  system  ;  it  is  called*  into  ac- 
tion by  nervous  stimidus,  and  physiologists 
have  vainly  endeavored  to  discover  the 
nervous  apparatus  which  is  involved,  and 
the  rationale  of  its  action.  The  pressure 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air-cells,  or  of 
venous  blood  in  the  capillaries,  may  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  pnemogastric  nerve  ; 
but  what  is  the  rationale  of  wliipping  a 
newly-born  child's  back  and  continuation, 
as  a  means  of  making  it  draw  breath  f 
Generally,  the  stimulus  of  the  cold  air  on 
the  child's  face  sufiioes  to  make  it  draw 
breath,  which  it  expires  again  in  a  well* 
known  cry,  to  mothers'  ears  most  ransical ; 
but  this  stimulus  is  oflen  insufficient,  and 
the  doctor  or  nurse  initiates  the  little 
stranger  into  that  experience  of  "  external 
local  applications "  which,  in  later  years, 
will  also  be  freely  used  as  a  stimuins  to 
virtue  or  learning.  The  fact  we  know; 
but  why  such  '^  local  applications  ^'  excite 
the  respiratory  activity,  we  do  not  know,., 
for  we  do  not  know  the  nervous  apparatus 
which  regulates  the  actions  of  respiration. 
It  is  probable  that  the  researches  of  phy- 
siologists will,  ere  long,  dear  up  this 
point,  as  they  have  cleared  up  so  many 
others ;  meanwhile  we  must  content  oar- 
selves  with  vague  answers  to  our  question. 
Why  do  we  breathe  ? 
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THE    STREAM     OF     SORROW. 


One  stream  there  is  which  crosseth  every  way 
That  man  can  tread,  a  stream  of  bitter  savor  ; 
To  some  more  bitter,  showing  seeming  favor  : 
How  ruled  by  strictest  Justice  who  shall  say  ? 

Sometimes,  a  Child,  who  chaseth  butterflies 
Through  primrose-meadows,  comes  upon  this 

river, 
And  plungeth  with  a  helpless  cry  and  shiver. 

Anon,  a  Maiden  with  love-languid  eyes, 
Plucking  blush-roses  on  the  hidden  brink, 
Unwary  slideth  down  the  bush-green  grasses 
Which  clothe  the  banks,  thom-wounoed  as  she 

passes 
To  pitiless  death.     She  and  her  roses  sink. 

A  feverous  Youth,  all  wild  with  throbbing 
blood, 
In  willful  pride  and  wanton  daring,  diveth 
Into  mid-stream;  and,  rising  sobered,  striveth, 
And  gains  the  shore  beyond  the  bitter  flood. 

Again,  a  Mother  with  a  sucking  child 
On    treacherous    mosses    coucheth,    cavemed 

under 
By  creeping  waters.    Dashing  waves  asimder, 
She  battle th  with  a  spirit  more  strong  and  wild 
Than  they,  and  lands  the  babe  on  further  huak, 

A  Dreamer,  folded  deep  in  flowery  vision, 
Down-falleth,  and  awakeneth  in  transition 
To  death-embrace  of  wcedv  fetters  dank. 

A  Crafty -man  with  coldly-glistening  eye. 
Whose  scrupulous  velvet-feet  were  ever  choosing 
The  safest  ground,  his  wariest  footing  losing, 
Sinks  in  the  marsh,  and  can  not  live  or  die. 

A  Gray-beard,  who  for  four-score  years  hath 
trod 
On  shaven  lawns^  athwart  his  pathway  seeth 
The  stream,  and  neither  stays  his  steps  nor 

fleeth, 
But  wearily  commits  his  soul  to  God. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  stream  is  ever-changeful ;  gliding  now 
A  sinuous  thread  o^er-bridged  by  margin-rushes, 
Humming  a  mournful  lullaby  which  hushes 
To  melancholy  dreams ;  or,  creeping  slow 
A  shallow  sluggish  river,  night-mare  bound 
By   bat-winged  winds    through    all  its  silent 

spaces ; 
Or,  deep  and  rapid,  undermining  bases 
Of  tangled  banks  which  lapse  with  sullen  sound. 
Now  narrowing,  its  torrent  waters  roar 
Through  stride-broad  gorges,  piteously  hurling 
Strong  victims  to  and  fro,  and  onward  whirling 
Torn    limbs  which  vainly  grasp   the  further 

shore ; 
Anon,  like  Death,  it  lies  in  fathomless  pools, 
LFn stirred  by  any  breeze,  and  voiceless  ever, 


Through    all  its   depths.     No  phantom-sound 

doth  sever 
The  silence  that  with  icy  scepter  rules  : 
Or,  broadening  far  and  wide,  its  waters  sleep — 
A  placid  sea,  whose  dreary  levels  vanish 
In    sombrous    brooding    mists,    and,  endless, 

banish 
All  hope  from  such  as  float  upon  that  deep ; 
For  some  there  be  who  from  their  very  birth 
Herein  are  launched  and  find  a  life-long  dwell- 
ing— 
Who  learn  to  love  its  frozen  bosom,  quelling 
Their  infant-loathings— who,  in  uttor  dearth 
Of  other  nurture,  drink  the  poisonous  tide, 
Quaffing  with  parched  lips  full  many  a  potion 
Of  bitter-sweet  from  this  lethargic  ocean. 
Pale  are  these  Nereids,  wan  and  mistful-eved. 
With  patient  faces  du^cd  by  twilight  smiles, 
Of  lisUess  form,  with  weary  heads  down-droop- 
ing. 
Thus  drift  they  onwards  lonely,  never  grouping ; 
And  come,  at  times,  on  little  floating  isles 
Of  colorless  water-lilies,  (for  this  mere. 
Else-barren,  hath  its  pallid,  shadowy  flowers,) 
And    gazing,   rain    from    mistful    eyes    sweet 

showers 
Of  thankful  tears,  in  unaccustomed  cheer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Full  many  a  mortal  course  this  stream  doth  end ; 
But  such  as  stem  its  greedy  waters,  gaining 
The  thither  bank,  look  back  with  no  complain- 
ing, 
But  rather  hail  the  terrible  pass  a  friend. 
Their  severed  pathways  lie  before  them  still. 
O'er  softer  swards,  through  greener  pastures 

leading, 
'Neath  shadier  trees,  by  cooler  fountains  feeding 
Perennial  flowers  which  sweeter  scents  distill. 
More  glorious  sunlight  streams  from  bluer  skies 
O'er  all  the  breadth  of  these  thrice-blessed  do- 
minions ; 
And  balmier  airs  come  borne  on  gentler  pinions, 
Breathing  a  calmer  sleep  on  quiet  eyes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Brother !  this  stream  atwart  otir  pathway  lies. 
Perchance,  where  flowers  and  fruits  are  thidc- 

est  growing. 
Even  at  our  feet,  'tis  treacherously  flowing. 
Oh !  let  us  not  be  taken  by  surprise ; 
But  breast  the  hungry  flood  with  resolute  soul, 
With  meek  submission  not  with  vain  repining. 
Seeing  how  God's  eternal  Sun  is  shining 
Full  where  the  bitter  waters  murkiest  roll. 

J.  A. 
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Mbs.  Ckowe's  work  is  pot  new ;  but  as 
the  most  compendious  coUection  of  ghost- 
stories  in  the  language,  serves  better  than 
any  other  as  a  text  for  what  few  words 
we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  old- 
&8hioned  ghosts.  The  writer  is  a  woman 
of  genius.  Her  stories  of  Susan  Hopley 
and  Lilly  Dawson  are  models  of  straight- 
forward narration.  A  female  De  Foe 
could  not  have  told  them  better ;  if,  in- 
deed, such  -stories  can  be  said  to  be  told, 
which  seem  rather  like  the  conscientious 
detail  of  real  incident.  The  power  of 
producing  thb  effect  is  not  the  result  of 
art,  any  more  than  that  undefinable  tone 
which  lies  in  a  man's  voice  when  he  means 
what  he  says,  is  the  result  of  art.'  It  is  the 
untraceable  transfer  of  something  in  the 
writer  to  his  page.  It  is  the  influence, 
how  exerted  we  can  not  analyze,  of  a  pe- 
culiar sort  of  mind  and  imagination.  Such 
writers  stamp  their  pages  with  the  inten- 
sitv  of  their  own  convictions.  It  is  a  cha^ 
racteristic  of  their  minds  that  they  will 
have  reality  or  nothing.  Most  of  us  pos- 
sess a  certain  nebulous  district  in  our 
minds,  inhabited  by  the  things  we  are  not 
sure  of;  we  keep  a  suspense  account  of 
matters  not  yet  determined,  and  many  of 
which  we  are  content  enough  to  see  no 
present  hope  of  determining.  But  the 
De  Foe  school  of  mind  has  no  such  half- 
beliefs.  Truth  to  them  consists  not  so 
much  in  accumulation  of  evidence  as  in 
firmness  of  grip.  When  they  have  got 
fast  hold  of  a  thing,  they  believe  it ;  that  is, 
there  is  with  them  a  belief  of  the  imaofina- 
tion  stronger  than  the  belief  of  the  reason. 
With  the  sort  of  bull-dog  tenacity  which 
they  possess,  they  fasten  upon  things  new 
and  old,  false  and  true ;  and  the  diflfer- 


*  A  very  ■ensible  article,  suited  to  correct  and 
euro  the  notions  of  modem  Spiritualigta — Ed. 
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ence  between  these  things  is  merged  in 
the  common  vividness  with  whioh  they 
stand  before  the  eye  of  the  mind.  These 
are  the  people  to  tell  ghost-stories  and 
make  you  believe  them :  they  make  tangi- 
ble things  where  names  are  the  names  ror 
nonentity.  They  grasp  a  specter  as  if  it 
were  a  walking-stick,  and  hold  a  disem- 
bodied spirit  hard  and  fast  by  the  button. 
The  conndence  which  other  men  repose 
in  their  senses,  or  in  their  intuitions,  is  a 
bagatelle  to  the  blind  earnestness  of  ccm- 
viction  with  which  these  minds  hold  to 
the  phantasmata  of  their  imaginations. 

De  Foe  believed  his  own  invented  fiMSts 
as  much  as  if  they  were  real  external 
ones ;  and  his  imaginative  fictions,  from 
the  strength  of  his  own  hold  upon  them, 
became  lies  to  other  people.  This  is  not 
Mrs.  Crowe's  way.  She  invents  no  appa- 
ritions, and  tells  no  history  of  a  Cavaher ; 
but  she  shows  a  common  nature  in  the 
placid  depths  of  conviction  with  which  she 
liandles  her  favorite  subject-matter.  Yon, 
she  says  to  her  reader,  may  believe  in 
ghosts  or  not,  as  you  please ;  I  merely 
state  these  facts^  and  leave  you  to  dispose 
of  them  as  you  can.  For  herself  she 
would  far  rather  ^'  doubt  truth  to  be  a 
liar."  Thus  she  tells  her  stories  well :  she 
always  has  her  eye  fiimly  on  the  ghost  she 
knows  is  there;  and  steadily  pressing 
through  to  get  at  him,  she  brushes  away 
the  imperfect  evidence,  doubts,  and  hesi- 
tations, which  obscure  him  from  our  mora 
hesitating  vision.  The  more  wonderfhl  a 
story  is,  the  more  ardently  she  weloomes 
it ;  the  more  incredible  it  is,  the  less  is 


she  inclined  to  question  the  foundation 
which  it  rests ;  and  in  her  own  heart  she 
believes  it  impossible  that  it  shonld  be 
false,  provided  it  be  but  sufficiently  near 
being  impossible.  If  she  speaks  of  evi* 
denoe  at  all,  it  is  boldly  to  reverse  all  tJbe 
usual  and  natural  practice  of  the  mind. 
She  summons  us,  irrespectively  of  the  tes- 
timony, to  believe  what  b  foreign  to  our 
experience  unless  we  can  disprove  it.  The ' 
majority  of  persons,  she  tells  na,  *^  fbrffet 
that  nobody  has  a  right  to  oall  any  bemf 
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superstitious  until  he  can  prove  that  it  is 
unfounded." 

This  is  an  alarming  assertion.    Has  even 
Mrs.  Crowe  herself  acted  on  it  ?    If  so, 
she  must  have  gone  through  a  vast  course 
of  inquiry,  to  make  her  competent  to  dis- 
believe in  very  little.    We  should  like  to 
know  some  of  the  results.    Is  Aladdin's 
lamp  true  or   disproved?     What  is  the 
logical  demonstration  that  ghouls,  "jinns," 
and  afreets  do  not  exist?    Is  that  true 
about  the  bottle  of  smoke  which  expanded 
into  a  giant  ?     Is  it  proposed  to  recognize 
or  disprove  the  spiritual  existence  of  the 
members  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  from 
Vishnu  down  to  the  substratum  of  tor- 
toise ;  of  ''  Peor  and  Baalim,"  "  Isis  and 
Orus  and  the  dog  Anubis ;"  the  deities  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  of  Odin,  Baldur,  and 
the  tree  Ygdrasil ;  of  the  Great  Spirit,  the 
premundane  bear  and  squirrel,  and  all  the 
cliaos  of  pagan  and  savage  superstitions  ? 
Are  there  just  limits,  and  if  so,  what  lim- 
its founded  on  disproof,  to  our  belief  in 
fates,  furies,  noms,  nymphs,  naiads,  oreads, 
hamadryads,     nereids,     fkiries,    goblins, 
trolls,  peris,  deevs,  imps,  familiars,  nik- 
kers,   dwarfs,   meimen    and    maids,   the 
Sandman,  Rumpelstiltzkin,  Dr.  Faustus, 
and  the  dog  Cerberus?  Hades,  we  know, 
is  much  in  vogue  just  now ;  but  is  Cha- 
ron the  correct  thing?  and  how  about  the 
Elysian  fields  ?    Do  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra there  walk  "  hand  in  hand,  and  with 
their    sprightly  port    make    the    ghosts 
gaze"?     How  would  this  idea  of  Mrs. 
Crowe's,  if  widely  received,  affect  our 
education,  and  especially  our  theology? 
Imagine  *'  Arguments  against  Fetish-wor- 
shi]),"  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
"  Wooden  Idols  proved  not  Gods,"  by  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle;  and  a  "Discrediting  of 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  in  seven  sermons, 
by  Father  Xewman.    All  we  can  possibly 
say  against  the  reappearance  of  the  dead, 
continues  Mrs.  Crowe,  is,  not  that  it  is 
impossible,  but  that  we  do  not  believe  it ; 
and  if  we  say  this,  we  ought  at  once  to  be 
subjected  to  the  interrogation :  "  Have  you 
devoted  your  life  to  sifting  all  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  adduced  on  the  other 
side  from  the  earliest  periods  of  history 
and  tradition?"    Unless  we  have  done 
this,  we  are  bound  to  believe ;  and  even 
when  we  have  done  this,  we  shall  be  bold 
inquirers  if  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to 
say  more  than  that  the  question  is  open. 
This  is  shifting  the  burden  of  proof  with 
a  vengeance.    Fortunately  for  ub,  how- 


ever,  we  all  know  disbelief  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  elaborate  inquiry  of  this  sort ;  but 
is  due  to  the  mind  being  occupied  by  cer- 
tain positive  convictions,  which  by  their 
simple  presence  exclude  those  matters 
which  ai*e  inconsistent  with  them;  and 
that  where  no  such  inconsistent  preposses- 
sion obtains,  it  is  instinctive  with  us  to 
seek  some  sort  of  evidence  for  that  which 
claims  our  belief,  rather  than  to  believe 
until  we  can  obtain  satisfactory  evidence 
of  a  negative.  This  seems  elementary; 
and  it  is  not  doing  justice  even  to  ghosts 
to  claim  our  belief  in  them  on  principles 
of  inquiry  so  directly  opposed  to  those 
which  are  true  and  natural. 

Any  value  which   Mrs.  Crowe's  book 
might  have  as  an  attempt  at  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  most  puzzling  facts  of  our 
experience,  is  destroyed  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nating  voracity  with  which  she  devours 
every  thing  that  bears  the  semblance  of 
the  marvelous.    In  a  book  which  claims 
to  collect  facts  on  a  subject  in  which  the 
original  authorities  are  for  the  most  part 
unattainable,  and  the  evidence  peculiarly 
slight  and  precarious,  we  are  in  an  especial 
degree  dependent  on  the  cool  judgment 
and  sagacity  of  the  writer,  on  the  degree  in 
which  we  can  rely  on  his  caution  in  ac- 
cepting authonty,  and  his  skill  in  weigh- 
ing and    investigating    evidence.     Mrs, 
Crowe's  mind,  as  we  have  said,  is  remark- 
ably ill-constituted  for  work  of  this  sort. 
Things  are  true  to  her  because  she  is  deter- 
mined they  shall  be  so.    She  begs  all  the 
facts,  and  only  asks  you  to  scrutinize  tlie 
explanation  of  them.    She  shares  largely 
in  a  not  uncommon  delusion,  that  we  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  in- 
venting new  theories  to  account  for  unas- 
certained facts ;  and  she  is  simply  blind  to 
the  idea  that  any  story  about  spirits  can 
be  false.    An  anecdote  has  only  to  send 
up  its  card  with  "  ghost "  written  on  it, 
and  it  is  at  once  admitted  into  the  inner- 
most penetralia  of  her  convictions.    The 
unquestioning  way  in  which  she  receives 
and  tells  the  story  of  the  "  Grecian  Bride," 
may  serve  as  an  instance  of  how  ready 
she  is  to  think  a  story  true,  and  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  any  degree  of  the  d  priori 
mcredible  to  overtask  the  willingness  of 
her  credence. 

"  The  story  of  the  Grecian  bride  is  still  more 
wonderfid ;  and  yet  it  comes  to  us  surprisingly 
well  authenticated,  inasmuch  as  the  details  were 
forwarded  by  the  prefect  of  the  city  in  whidi 
the  thing  occurred  to  the  procmisal  of  his  pro- 
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▼ince,  and  by  the  latter  wore  laid  before  the 
Emperor  Hadrian ;  and  as  it  was  not  the  cus* 
torn  to  mystify  Roman  emperors,  wo  are  con- 
strained to  believe  that  what  the  prefect  and 
proconsul  communicated  to  him  they  had  good 
reason  for  believing  themselves. 

*^  It  appears  that  a  gentleman  called  Demos- 
tratos,  and  Gharito,  his  wife,  had  a  daughter 
called  Philinnion,  who  died;  and  that  about 
six  months  afterwards,  a  youth  named  Machates, 
who  had  come  to  visit  them,  was  surprised,  on 
retiring  to  the  apartments  destined  to  strangers, 
by  receiving  the  visits  of  a  youn^  maiden,  who 
eats  and  drinks  and  exchanges  gifts  with  him. 
Some  accident  having  taken  the  nurse  that  way, 
she,  amazed  at  the  sight,  summons  her  master 
and  mistress  to  behold  their  daughter,  who  is 
there  sitting  with  the  guest  Of  course  they  do 
not  believe  her ;  but  at  length,  wearied  by  her 
importunities,  the  mother  follows  her  to  the 
guest^s  chamber :  but  the  young  people  are  now 
asleep,  and  the  door  closed ;  but  looking  through 
the  keyhole,  she  perceives  what  she  believes  to 
be  her  daughter.  Still  unable  to  credit  her 
sensc!^,  she  resolves  to  wait  till  morning  before 
disturbing  them :  but  when  she  comes  again 
the  young  lady  has  departed ;  whilst  Machates, 
on  being  interrogated,  confesses  that  Philinnion 
luul  been  with  him,  but  that  she  had  admitted 
to  him  that  it  was  unknown  to  her  parents. 
Upon  this  the  amazement  and  agitation  of  the 
mother  were  naturally  very  great;  especially 
when  Machates  showed  her  a  ring  which  the 
girl  had  given  him,  and  a  bodice  which  she  had 
left  behind  her;  and  his  amazement  was  no 
less  when  he  heard  the  story  they  liad  to  telL 
He,  however,  promised  that  if  she  returned  the 
next  night,  he  would  let  them  see  her ;  for  he 
found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  his  bride  was 
their  dead  daughter.  He  suspected,  on  the 
contrarj",  that  some  thieves  had  stripped  her 
body  of  the  clothes  and  ornaments  in  which  she 
had  been  buried,  and  that  the  girl  who  came  to 
his  room  had  bought  them.  When,  therefore, 
she  arrived,  his  servant  having  liad  orders  to 
summon  the  father  and  mother,  they  came ;  and 
perceiving  that  it  was  really  their  daughter, 
they  fell  to  embracing  her  with  tears.  But  she 
reproached  them  for  the  intrusion,  declaring  that 
she  had  been  permitted  to  spend  three  days 
with  this  stranger,  in  the  house  of  her  birth ; 
but  that  now  she  must  go  to  the  appointed 
place ;  and  immediately  fell  down  dead,  and  the 
dead  body  lay  there  visible  to  alL 

'*The  news  of  this  strange  event  soon  spread 
abroad,  the  house  was  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  people,  and  the  prefect  was  obliged  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  a  tumult  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  at  an  early  hour,  the  inhabitants 
assembled  in  the  theater ;  and  from  thence  they 
proceeded  to  the  vault,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
the  body  of  Philinnion  was  where  it  had  been 
deposited  six  months  before.  It  was  not ;  but 
on  the  bier  there  lay  the  ring  and  cap  which 
Machates  had  presented  to  her  the  first  night 
she  visited  him  ;  showing  that  she  had  returned 
there  in  the  interim.    They  then  proceeded  to 


the  house  of  Demostratos,  where  they  saw  th« 
body,  which  it  was  decreed  must  nowbe  buried 
without  the  bounds  of  the  city.  Numerous  re- 
ligious ceremonies  and  sacrifices  followed,  and 
the  unfortunate  Machates.  seized  with  horror, 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

The  next  Rtory  shows  how  eager  is  her 
preference  for  a  recondite  hypothesis : 

'*  The  following  very  singular  circumstanoo 
occurred  in  this  countiy  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  excited  at  the  time  con- 
siderable attention ;  the  more  so,  as  it  was  as- 
serted by  every  body  acquainted  with  the  people 
and  the  locality  that  the  removal  of  the  body 
was  impossible  by  any  recognized  means,  be^ 
sides  that  no  one  would  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  attempt  such  a  feat 

*^Mr.  William  Craighead,  author  of  a  popular 
system  of  arithmetic,  was  parish  school-master 
of  Monificth,  situate  upon  the  estuary  of  the 
Tay,  about  six  miles  east  from  Dundee.  It 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Craighead  was  then  m 
young  man,  fond  of  a  frolic,  without  being  very 
scrupulous  about  the  means,  or  calculating  t)ie 
consequences.  There  being  a  lykewake  in  the 
neighborhood,  attended  by  a  number  of  his  tuiy 
(^uaintance,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  Craighead  procured  a  confederate,  with 
whom  he  conccrtea  a  plan  to  draw  the  watchers 
from  the  house,  or  at  feast  iVom  the  room  where 
the  corpse  lay.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  he 
dextrously  removed  the  dead  body  to  an  outer 
house,  while  his  companion  occupied  the  place 
of  the  corpse  in  the  bed  where  it  had  lain.  It 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  confederates,  that 
when  the  company  was  reassembled,  Craighead 
was  to  join  them,  and  at  a  concerted  signal  the 
impostor  was  to  rise,  shrouded  like  the  dead 
man,  while  the  two  were  to  enjoy  the  terror  and 
alarm  of  their  companions.  Mr.  C.  came  in, 
and  after  being  some  time  seated,  the  signal  was 
made,  but  met  no  attention :  he  was  rather  sur- 
prised; it  was  repeated,  and  still  neglected. 
Mr.  C,  in  his  turn,  now  became  alarmed ;  for 
he  conceived  it  impossible  that  hU  companion 
could  have  fallen  asleep  in  that  situation ;  his 
uneasiness  became  insupportable;  he  went  to 
the  bed,  and  found  his  friend  lifeless  I  Kr.  G.*s 
feelings,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  now  entirelj 
overpowered  him,  and  the  dreadfiii  fitet  was  di** 
closed ;  their  agitation  was  extreme,  and  it  was 
far  from  being  alleviated  when  every  attempt  to 
restore  animation  to  the  thoughtless  young  man 
proved  abortive.  As  soon  as  their  confusion 
would  permit,  an  inquiry  was  made  after  the 
original  corpse,  and  Mr.  0.  and  another  went  to 
fetch  it  in,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Th» 
alarm  and  consternation  of  the  company  was 
now  redoubled ;  for  some  time  a  few  suwectad 
that  some  hardy  fellow  amone  them  had  been 
attempting  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver ;  but  when 
every  knowledge  of  it  was  most  solemnly  de- 
nied by  all  present,  their  situation  can  be  nuM 
easily  imagined  than  described — ^that  of  Mr.  O. 
was  little  short  of  distraction.    Daylight 
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without  relieving  their  agitation ;  no  trace  of 
the  corpse  could  be  discovered,  and  Mr.  C.  was 
accused  as  the  primum  mobile  of  all  that  had 
happened.  He  was  incapable  of  sleeping,  and 
wandered  several  days  and  nights  in  search  of 
the  body,  which  was  at  last  discovered  in  the 
parish  of  Tealing,  deposited  in  a  field  about  six 
miles  distant  from  the  place  from  whence  it  was 
removed. 

**  It  is  related,  that  this  extraordinary  afiair 
had  a  strong  and  lasting  effect  upon  Mr.  C.'s 
mind  and  conduct ;  that  he  immediately  became 
serious  and  thoughtful,  and  ever  after  conduct- 
ed himself  with  great  prudence  and  sobriety." 

One  would  think  that  among  people 
where  one  was  found  with  boldness 
enough  to  play  the  part  of  Craighead's 
accomplice,  another  might  have  been 
found  with  hardihood  enough,  and  dex- 
terity enough,  to  remove  the  body ;  and 
that  thb  should  be  so,  would  be  held  more 
probable  than  that  the  body  should  have 
removed  itself  or  been  the  subject  of  su- 
pernatural transference :  but  "  the  asser- 
tion of  every  body,"  which  generally 
means  a  complete  assertion  made  out  of 
the  incomplete  assertions  of  a  number  of 
people,  is  enough,  if,  indeed,  any  assertion 
were  required,  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Crowe  of  the 
impossibility  of  an  explanation  so  simple, 
and  so  destructive  of  the  requisite  super- 
natural elements  in  the  story. 

Ghosts  are  a  theory.  It  is  with  reluct- 
ance we  refine  further  upon  their  already 
shadowy  existence ;  yet  what,  after  all, 
are  they  but  an  hypothesis  to  solve  certain 
phenomena  that  have  been  presented? 
Men  have  seen,  or  have  thought  they  have 
seen,  the  persons  of  those  dead  as  if  they 
still  lived.  Various  solutions  of  such  ex- 
periences have  been  proposed:  one  of 
til  em  is,  ghosts — that  these  figures  are 
actual  persons  reappearing  among  us — 
revenants.  When  the  phenomena  shall 
have  been  sufiiciently  established,  and 
ghosts  shown  to  be  the  most  consistent 
and  satisfactory  solution  of  their  existence, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  the  honors  of  a 
scientific  discovery.  No  one  can  say  it  is 
an  impossible  solution  ;  a  priori  we  do  not 
know  why  it  should  be  considered  an  im- 
probable one.  Where  we  know  so  little, 
it  is  not  wise  to  deny  much ;  but  it  is 
at  least  as  hard  to  affirm  without  good 
grounds.  And  it  can  not  be  denied,  that 
tlie  proving  of  a  ghost  is  a  matter  attend- 
ed with  very  peculiar  difficulties ;  and  the 
first  and  most  impoitant  of  those  are  con- 
nected with  the  ascertainment  of  the  &ct8 
on  which  we  are  to  base  our  ooncdusion. 


You  can  not  subject  a  ghost  to  scientific 
scrutiny  under  a  microscope,  or  otherwise ; 
nor  can  you,  except  rarely,  and  in  a  very 
slight  degree,  test  the  event  of  its  appear- 
ance, as  you  do  the  truth  of  most  events, 
by  its  consistency  with  other  events  which 
surround  it.  He  comes  when  it  suits  his 
own  purpose,  not  yours ;  and  has  never 
shown  any  willingness  to  subject  himself 
to  experiment.  He  simply  presents  him- 
self: if  you  believe  in  him,  well  and  good ; 
if  not.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  produce 
credentials.  He  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  world  of  matter  in  which  he  appears, 
and  has  nothing  to  Mi  back  upon.  His 
main  stronghold  lies,  not  in  any  evidence 
that  can  be  adduced  in  his  favor,  but  in 
the  common  prepossessions — superstitions, 
if  you  will — of  our  nature.  We  have  all, 
if  we  would  admit  it,  a  sympathy  with  the 
candid  objector,  who  confessed  that  while 
stoutly  denying  the  possibility  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  spirits,  he  felt  a  cold  stream 
down  his  back.  It  is  the  strong  internal 
conviction  which  men  in  all  ages  have  had 
of  a  spiritual  world  existing  not  fax  from 
their  own,  and  of  occasional  trespasses 
across  the  common  boundary,  that  makes 
ghost-stoiies  possible.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  they  are  the  received  hypothesis  to 
explain  various  occurrences  that  puzzle  us, 
and  the  popular  and  willingly  accepted 
scapegoats  of  startling  events.  When 
strange  noises  are  heard  in  a  house,  we 
rather  say  it  is  haunted  than  that  material 
substances  are  moving  about  of  their  own 
accord ;  we  rather  believe  that  a  ghost 
than  a  man  walks  through  a  bolted  door. 
In  these  and  similar  cases,  the  supposition 
of  spiritual  inteiierence,  though  it  clashes 
with  our  experience,  is  more  in  hamony 
with  our  nature  than  one  which  infringes 
the  ascertained  laws  of  material  existence. 
Men,  naturally  and  rightly,  are  more  ready 
to  refer  unexplained  exhibitions  of  force 
to  hidden  living  wills  than  to  occult  pro- 
perties of  matter. 

Hence  general  arguments  in  fiivor  of 
ghosts  carrv  us  with  them ;  but  though 
we  listen  with  interest  to  particular  reci- 
tals of  their  appearance,  it  is  few  who  in 
their  hearts  believe  them.  If  we  are  to 
do  so  without  having  ourselves  experi- 
enced them,  it  must  be  as  a  pure  matter  of 
trust  in  those  who  allege  they  have  done 
so.  Such  trust,  no  doubt,  mingles  in  all 
our  belief.  The  mass  of  knowledge  in 
most  men  is  suppoited  more  or  less  by  re- 
liance upon  others ;  but  it  is  lurely  mere 
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personal  trust.  Many  of  us  are  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  chain  of 
reasoning  and  calculation  which  convinces 
that  an  eclipse  will  occur  at  a  given  mo- 
ment ;  but  we  know  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge on  which  it  depends — we  exercise 
ourselves,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  the 
same  faculties  are  those  by  which  others 
have  attained  to  this  result,  and  we  know 
too  that  among  all  competent  persons  who 
do  examine  the  question  there  is  an  abso- 
lute coincidence  of  opinion.  It  is  a  matter 
which  has  received  great  corroboration  ; 
but  more  than  this,  it  is  in  its  nature  ca- 
pable of  unlimited  corroboration,  for  every 
man  may  if  he  chooses  test  its  truth  for 
himself.  Our  confidence  in  such  a  case 
is  not  so  much  trust  in  men,  as  faith  in 
the  capacity  for  right  working  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  is  one  tiling  to  rely  upon 
another  person  for  the  truth  of  a  certain 
fact,  it  is  another  to  be  dependent  upon 
him  for  its  truth.  We  trust  him  just  be- 
cause we  are  not  dependent  on  the  sole 
evidence  of  his  assertion,  because  there  is 
other  evidence  if  we  choose  to  seek  it. 
In  the  inverse  j»roportion,  as  facts  are 
permanent  or  repeated  under  circumstan- 
ces open  to  varied  observation,  and  as 
they  are  capable  of  experimental  test,  does 
our  belief  in  them  depend  on  individual 
human  tnistworthiness.  Though  I  may 
have  never  seen  the  sea,  I  believe  in  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  on  different 
grounds  to  those  on  which  I  believe  in  a 
remarkable  meteor  which  my  neighbor 
tells  me  he  saw  at  ten  o'clock  last  night. 
My  belief  in  the  latter  depends  almost 
entirely  on  my  personal  confidence  in  my 
neighbor ;  not  quite  entirely  so,  because 
others  may  have  seen  it ;  his  statement  is 
open  at  least  to  corroboration  or  refuta- 
tion ;  and  I  know  from  other  sources  that 
such  things  are  not  uncommon.  When, 
however,  he  tells  me  he  saw  a  ghost,  that 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  his  grandmother 
stood  by  his  bedside  in  a  shattered  cot- 
tage-bonnet or  otherwise,  I  am  absolutely 
dependent  on  his  veracity  and  powers  of 
accurate  observation  ;  and  by  veracity  we 
mean  to  specify,  not  unwillingness  to  tell 
a  lie,  but  all  the  moral  and  mental  cha- 
racteristics which  enable  a  man  to  trans- 
mit correctly  to  another  mind  his  owti  ex- 
perience— characteristics  which  those  who 
have  had  any  experience  in  collecting 
evidence  will  admit  to  be  rare.  But  tlus 
position  of  absolute  reliance  on  the  indi- 
vidual who  professes  to  have  seen  it,  is 


the  highest  certainty  we  can  attain  to  of 
the  existence  of  a  ghost.  For  onrselves, 
we  rarely  think  it  worth  while  to  ask  any 
one  if  he  has  seen  a  ghost ;  we  content 
ourselves  with  inquiring,  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  person  who  has  seen  a  ghost  ?  It 
is  rarely  indeed  that  yon  oan  get  one  of 
these  stories  at  first  hand.  They  are  al- 
most always  exposed  to  the  chanoes  of 
error  which  accumulate  in  all  scoondary 
evidence,  from  imperfect  recital,  imper- 
fect comprehension,  imperfect  memory, 
and  imperfect  truthfulness;  all  swayed 
one  way  by  love  of  the  marvelous,  and  the 
still  more  deeply-rooted  human  passion, 
love  of  a  good  story.  A  man  who  has 
seen  a  ghost  has  good  evidence  to  go  on. 
A  man  who  hears  the  account  of  a  trust- 
worthy man  who  says  he  has  seen  a  ehost, 
has  evidence  more  or  less  reliable ;  but  a 
man  who  reads  in  a  book  that  an  unknown 
person,  X,  appeared  to  an  unknown  per- 
son, Y,  what  evidence  has  he  ? 

Take  as  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  testi- 
mony we  are  generally  dependent  on  in 
ghost-stories,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
they  are  retailed,  the  following  brief  an- 
ec<lote  from  Mrs.  Crowe's  book : 

*^  The  American  case — I  have  omitted  to  write 
down  the  name  of  the  place,  and  forget  it — ^was 
that  of  a  mother  and  son.  She  was  also  a 
highly  respectable  person,  and  was  described  to 
me  as  perfectly  trustworthy  by  one  who  knew 
her.  She  was  a  widow,  and  had  one  son,  to 
whom  she  was  extremely  attached.  He,  how- 
ever, disappeared  one  day,  and  she  never  coold 
learn  what  had  become  of  him;  she  alwavs 
said  that  if  she  did  but  know  his  fate  she  should 
be  happier.  At  length  when  he  had  been  dead 
a  considerable  time,  her  attention  was  one  day, 
whilst  reading,  attracted  by  a  slight  noise,  whi^ 
induced  her  to  look  round,  and  she  saw  her  ion, 
dripping  with  water,  and  with  a  sad  czpressKm 
of  countenance.  The  features,  however,  pie- 
sently  relaxed,  and  they  assumed  a  mere  pleas- 
ing aspect  before  ho  disappeared.  From  that 
tune  she  ceased  to  grieve,  and  it  was  aahse- 
quently  ascertained  that  the  young  man  had  run 
away  to  sea ;  but  no  more  was  known  of  him. 
Certain  it  was,  however,  that  she  attributed  her 
recovered  tranquillity  to  having  seen  her  son  as 
above  narrated.*' 

Now  in  this  case  we  are  dependent  on 
the  accuracy,  1,  of  the  author ;  2,  of  her 
informant ;  3,  of  the  respectable  widow. 
We  have  no  grounds  for  io^agning  it  in 
any  of  these  cases;  but,  on  the  othw 
hand,  it  is  practically  not  easy  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  the  per&ot  aoon- 
racy  of  three  unknown  persons,  and  inao* 
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curacy  in  any  one  of  tbem  destroys  the 
story.  If  Mrs.  Crowe  were  to  tell  one  of 
us  in  print  that  a  person  had  informed  her 
that  he,  the  informant,  had  been  told  by 
a  trustworthy  American  widow  that  in 
a  certain  place  was  buried  a  crock  of  gold, 
say  £1000  worth,  to  be  had  for  the 
fetching  —  would  this  induce  a  rush  of 
readers  across  the  Atlantic  ?  Would  any 
single  person  be  found  credulous  enough 
to  set  the  probability  of  success  in  such 
an  enterprise  against  the  certainty  of  sea- 
sickness r  We  apprehend  not.  And  as 
a  slight  specimen  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
Mrs.  Crowe's  mind,  we  may  observe  that 
this  story  is  cited  to  prove  that  persons 
reappear  at  periods  some  distance  from 
their  deaths.  But  if  nothing  was  ever 
heard  of  the  young  man,  how  it  is  known 
that  he  died  a  considerable  time  before  he 
appeared  to  his  mother  ? 

The  evidence,  however,  for  this  class 
of  phenomena  rests,  as  Mrs.  Crowe  very 
properly  urges,  not  on  any  one  story,  but 
on  the  general  consent  of  many.  We 
may  take  exception  to  every  single  in- 
stance, and  not  find  one  supported  by 
evidence  sufficiently  unimpugnable  to  en- 
title it  to  claim  our  positive  belief;  but 
there  remains  the  indisputable  fact  that 
an  immense  number  of  persons,  under 
very  various  circumstances,  and  at  very 
various  times,  have  professed  to  see  cer- 
tain unusual  appearances  which  have  a 
great  deal  in  common.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  they  were  all  either  false  or  mistaken. 
That  there  is  a  certain  body  of  phenomena 
which  have  been  explained,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the  theory  of 
reve/mnts,  or  ghosts,  no  one  can  doubt. 
But  these  phenomena  have  not  hitherto 
been  ascertained  with  sufficient  exactitude 
to  give  us  data  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  they  involve.  It  is  as  Dr.  John- 
son said  of  the  propriety  of  wearing  night- 
caps— we  do  not  know,  and  perhaps  no 
man  at  any  time  will  ever  know,  whether 
ghosts  exist  or  not.  Happily  it  is  not  a 
practical  question.  Mrs.  Crowe,  indeed, 
has  a  ghost  (a  German  one)  who  drinks 
beer ;  an  invisible  hand  raises  the  jug  and 
the  beer  flows  out,  disappearing  ere  it 
reaches  the  floor  in  the  region,  at  once 
diaphanous  and  opaque,  of  a  ghostly 
stomach.  ValecU  quantum:  bnt  were 
such  ghosts  common,  as  by  the  kindly 
arrangement  of  Providence  they  are  not, 
the  subject  would  indeed  be  one  to  oo- 


cupy  us.    As  it  is,  we  can  afford  to  wait 
until  it  forces  itself  upon  our  notice. 

Prophetic  dreams  and  second-sight 
have  this  advantage — or  disadvantage,  as 
the  case  maybe — over  ghostly  phenomena, 
that  in  those  rare  and  exceptional  cases 
in  which  they  are  clearly  made  known 
before  the  event,  there  is  something  to 
test  them  by.  But  the  correspondence 
between  a  prophecy  and  its  fulfillment  is 
not  in  general  a  very  trustworthy  matter. 
To  make  them  exactly  coincide  is  at  once 
the  easiest  and  most  effective  way  of  nar- 
rating them.  Who  cares  to  remember 
the  discrepancies,  especially  when  they 
spoil  every  thing  ?  We  doubt  whether 
coincidence  would  not  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  prophetic  dreams,  if  we  could 
have  them  fairly  before  us.  If  we  con- 
sider how  many  dreams  each  of  us  dreams 
every  night,  and  how  many  millions  of  us 
there  are  all  dreaming  together  in  this 
London  only,  it  would  be  strange  if  we 
never  anticipated  any  events.  The  old 
question  has  been  set  aside  by  zealous 
believers,  but  remains  as  much  in  point 
as  ever :  Where  are  the  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecies, and  what  proportion  do  they  bear 
to  the  fulfilled  ones?  Oflen  the  finest 
basis  for  a  wondrous  tale  is  spoiled  by  the 
perversenoss  of  the  sequence.  We  lately 
saw  a  lady  in  her  usual  health,  whose 
landlady  and  her  son  had  both  dreamed 
the  same  dream,  that  she  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  in  her  coffin ;  and  in  passing 
through  one  mouth  only,  the  story  assum^ 
ed  the  dimensions  of  each  of  them  having 
dreamed  it  three  times  the  same  night. 
Less  than  this  would  have  served  for  a 
triumphant  case  of  prophecy.  Thus  in 
Mrs.  Crowe's  book  a  gentleman  and  his 
bailiff  dream  that  a  comer  of  the  house 
was  blown  off,  (we  are  not  told  whether 
it  was  a  windy  night,  and  they  had  cause 
for  anxiety  about  the  house.)  However, 
the  prophecy  is  fulfilled  by  the  gentleman's 
death  soon  after,  and  would  have  been 
equally  well  fulfilled  by  his  marrying  a 
Quaker.  The  following  singular  instance 
of  bad  taste  in  the  narrator,  and  bad  pro- 
phecy in  the  dreamer,  is  quoted  by  Mrs. 
Crowe  as  "a  very  curious  allegorical 
dream."  It  is  dated,  "  Wooer's -Alley 
Cottage,  Dunfermline  -  in  -  the  -  Woods, 
Monday  morning,  dlst  May,  1847. 

**Deab  Mrs.  Crowe:  That  dream  of  mj 
mother's  was  as  follows :  She  stood  in  a  long, 
dark,  empty  gallery ;  on  her  one  side  was  my 
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father,  and    on    the  other  my  eldest  sister,  over-anxiety  for  Alezes,  whose  danger  aeenwd 

Amelia ;  then  myself,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  more  imminent.    The  dream-prophecy  was  in 

according  to  their  ages.    At  the  foot  of  the  part  fulfilled.   I  also  was  at  death's  door — given 

hall  stood  my  youngest  sister,  Alexes,    and  up  by  the  doctors,  but  not  by  my  mother  :  she 

above  her  my  sister  Catherine — a  creature,  by  was  confident  of  my  recovery ;  but  for  my 

the  way,  in  person  and  mind  more  like  an  angel  brother,  who  was  scarcely  considered  in  danger 

of  heaven  than  an  inhabitant  of  earth.    We  at  all,  but  on  whose  head  she  had  men  ue 

all  stood  silent  and  motionless.    At  last  It  en-  visionary  axe  impending,  her  fears  were  great ; 

tered — the  unimagined  Mmething  that,  casting  for  she  could  not  recollect  whether  the  blow 

its  ^im  shadow  before,  had  enveloped  all  the  had  or  had  not  descended  when  the  spectre 

trivialities    of  the    preceding    dream  in    the  vanished.    My  brother  recovered,  but  relaiisedt 

stifling    atmosphere    of  terror.      It    entered,  and  barely  escaped  with  life ;  but  Alexea  did 

stealthily  descending  the  three  steps  that  led  not     For  a  year  and  ten  months  the  poor  child 

from  the  entrance  down  into  the  chamber  of  lingered ;  and  almost  every  night  I  had  to  sing 

horror ;  and  my  moiher  felt  It  was  Death,    He  her  a.sleep ;  often,  I  remember,  tlirough  bitter 

was  dwarfish,  bent,  and  shriveled.     He  carried  tears — for  1  knew  she  was  dying,  and  I  loved 

on  his  shoulder  a  heavy  axe ;  and  had  come,  her  the  more  as  she  wasted  away.    I  hdd  her 

she  thought,  to  destroy  *  all  her  little  ones  at  little  hand  as  she  died ;  I  followed  her  to  the 

one  fell  swoop.'    On  the  entrance  of  the  shape,  grave — the  last  thing  that  I  have  loved  on  earth. 

my  sister  Alexcs  leapt  out  of  the  rank,  inter-  And  t?ie  dream  teas  fuljiUed,    Truly  and  sin- 

posinjj  herself  between  him  and  my  mother,  cerely  yours,  J.  Noel  Fatok." 

He  raised  his  axe,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  Cathe-  i.      •  /.       i  j    n« 

rine ;  a  blow  which,  to  her  horror,  my  mother  ^"e  quote  this  piece  of  vulgar  and  aneot- 

could  not  intercept,  though  she  had  snatched  ed  writing  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  way 

np  a  three-legged  stool,  the  sole  furniture  of  the  in  which  ])rophecie8  may  be  and  are  got 

apartment,  for  that  purpose.    She  could  not,  up.    People  have  a  sort  of  vanity  in  being 

she  felt,  lling  the  stool  at  the  figure  without  supposed  to  be  more   close  to  what   is 

desb-oymg  Alexes,  who  kept  shooting  out  ^^^  8ui>crnatunil  than  their  fellows.     To  have 
in  between  her  and  the  ghastly  thing.     She  i*-^.  i.^         ^    x.         j  j 

tried  in  vain  to  scream :    she   besou|ht  my  ^  ^^K^^."  ^^  »  ^^^^^  <>^.  ^?  ^.^^^  dreamed 

father  in  agony  to  avert  the  impending  stroke  ^^  anticipatory  dream,  is  in  its  way  a  dis- 

but  he  did  not  hear,  or  did  not  heed  her,  and  tinction,  and  makes  one  a  subject  of  intcr- 

stood  motionless  as  in  a  trance.     Down  came  est.     People  who  in  the  bottom  of  their 

the  axe,  and  poor  Catherine  fell  in  her  blood,  hearts  don't  believe  in  their  ghosts,  are 

cloven  to  *  the  white  halse  bane.'    Again  the  not  unwilling  that  others  should  do  so ; 

axe  was  lifted  by  Uie  inexorable  shadow  oyer  ^nd  by  affirming  occurrences  within  your 

the  head  of  my  brother,  who  stood  next  in  the  «v,^,.;^„^«  ^x-  „u;«i»  «  ^k^««.  ;-  4\.^  1«^ 

line.    Alexcs  had  somewhere  disappeared  be-  e^P^rience  of  which  a  ghost  18  the  com- 

hind  the  ghastly  visitant ;  and,  with  a  scream,  F^^P  explanaUon,  and  denying  your  belief 

my  mother  flung  the  footstool  at  his  head.    He  >n  it,  you  are  distinguished  at  once  for 

vanished,  and  she  awoke.    This  dream  left  on  your   adventure  and   your    strength    of 

my  mother^s  mind  a  fearful  apprehension  of  im-  mind.   Nothing  makes  even  an  unbeliever 

pending  misfortune,   '  which  would   not  pass  so  sore  as  to   throw  doubts  on  his  own 

away.;    It  was  munler  she  feared;   and  her  ghost-story;  the  surest  way  to  brinir  it 

suspicions  were  not  allayed  by  the  discovery  ^^^  j^  ^^  ^^,i^  j    ^    ^^      ^  explraa. 

that  a  man — some  time  before  discarded  by  my  ^.  u*  i.  i  ^  t^  *^  •  ^ 

father  for  bad  conduct,  and  with  whom  sh'e  had  ^^^'^^^  ^^*^'^^  are  always  met  by  appropriate 

somehow  associated  the  Death  of  her  dream—  ***cts  ;  so  that  the  crevices  by  which  donbt 

had  been  lurking  about  the  place,  and  sleeping  may  creep  in  are  gradually  filled  up,  and 

in  an  adjoining  outhou«e  on  the  night  it  oc-  the   narrator  very   soon   conscientiously 

curred,  and  for  some  nights  previous  and  subse-  believes    his    narrative   in  its  amended 

qucnt  to  it     Her  terror  increased ;  sleep  for-  form.     Of  *'  that  dream  »  we  have  only 

sock  her;   and  every  night,  when  the  house  ^^  observe  that,  according  to  it,  Catherino 

was  still,  she  arose  and  stole,  sometimes  with  a  ^„^k*  ^^  k««^  L^«.  ^..ui,  ?  ,.i  il..*   ^     -.v 

cancUe,  Sometimes  in  the  dark,  from  room  to  ought  to  have  met  with  a  violent  d«th ; 

room,  listening,  in  a  sort  of  waking  nightmare,  ^^^^  whether  "my  brother '»  survived  or 

for  the  breathing  of  the  assassin,  who  she  im-  not,  the   prophecy  was   equally  fulfilled 

agined  wus  lurking  in  some  one  of  them.    This  and  unfulnlled,  and  that  Alexes  ought  to 

could  not  last.    She  reasoned  with  herself;  but  have   escaped.      The    dream    suggested 

her  terror  bec^iune  intolerable,  and  she  related  murder  to  the  mother,  and  by  a  particular 

her  dream  to  my  father,  who  of  course  called  ^mn.     He,  however,  does  not  murder  any 

her  a  fool  for  her  pain»v-whatever  might  be  lus  ^f  ^,,^  ^y^j,^  ^^  ^1  j^  ^  J 

real  opinion  of  the  matter.     Three  months  had  r^  .x^     ^        j.      '  r.  i  ^  j.  !7  ™^*' 

elapsed,  when  we  children  were  all  of  us  seized  \-'»t'l^enne  dies  of  scarlet  fever,  the  W 

with  scarlet  fever.    My  sister  Catherine  died  "»e''  recovers  from  it,  and  Alexes  dies  m  ft 

almost  immediately— sacrificed,  as  my  mother  year  and  ten  months.   A  similar  liberality 

in  her  misery  thought,  to  her  (my  mothers)  of  interpretation  would  supply  any  nmn- 
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ber  of  fulfilled  prophecies.  There  are, 
however,  doubtless  much  completer 
stories  than  these,  where  the  miuutest  de- 
tails have  been  found  or  made  to  corre- 
spond ;  and  there  are  the  stories  of  Scot- 
tish second-sight,  of  which  Dr.  Ferriar 
gives  one  or  two  singular  instances, 
vouching  for  their  accuracy  without  giv- 
ing any  explanation  of  them.  Of  his 
often-rcferred-to  work  it  is  impossible  not 
to  observe,  that  it  contrasts  strongly  with 
its  pretensions  ;  and  that  the  fact  of  spec- 
tral illusions  does  not  meet  many  of  the 
cases  he  himself  adduces. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  border-land  of  mat- 
ter and  spirit,  in  which  lies  at  once  the 
most  perplexing  and  the  most  interesting 
field  of  human  investigation.  That  the 
phenomena  are  most  difiicult  of  observa- 
tion, the  evidence  of  facts  extremely  pre- 
carious and  unreliable,  and  especially  hard 
to  value,  are  only  reasons  why  the  scrutiny 
should  be  most  searching,  and  the  inquiry 
conducted  with  the  utmost  deliberation 
and  caution.  In  many  of  these  subjects 
the  temperament  best  fitted  to  judge  of 
the  phenomena  is  the  one  least  fitted  to 
experience  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  Avliose  nature  adapts  them  to  throw 
light  by  their  own  experience  on  the  rela- 
tions of  body  and  spirit,  and  the  more  re- 
condite and  exceptional  working  of  the 
human  faculties,  are  generally  very  ill- 
suited  to  form  correct  opinions  upon  the 
phenomena  they  exhibit.  If  there  was  ever 
a  man  who  combined  the  two  necessary 
conditions,  it  was  Swedenborg.  A  man  of 
vast  intellect,  trained  in  scientific  investi- 
gation, became  the  prophet  of  a  special 
revelation.  But  not  even  he  could  exer- 
cise his  judgment  upon  a  side  of  his 
cliaractcr  so  different.    There  are  sets  of 


&ot8  which  demand  a  more  searching  and 
persevering  investigation  than  they  have 
yet  received,  either  that  they  may  finally 
be  disposed  of  as  false,  or  reduced  to 
scientific  order.  Such  are  the  appearance 
of  ghosts,  the  power  of  second-sight,  of 
clairvoyance,  and  other  phenomena  of 
magnetism  and  mesmerism ;  the  nature  of 
sleep  and  dreams,  of  spectral  illusions,  (in 
themselves  a  decisive  proof  that  the  sense 
of  sight  may  be  fully  experienced  inde- 
pendently of  the  eye;)  the  limits  and 
working  of  mental  delusions  and  enthusi- 
astic excitement.  But  these  things  have 
little  interest  for  the  mass  of  scientific 
minds ;  they  are  at  once  remote  from 
their  sympathies,  and  irritating  ii'om  the 
way  in  which  they  elude  the  intellect — 
used  only  to  grapple  with  definite,  exactly 
ascertainable  minutia) ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  scornful  apathy  on  the  one  side,  and 
visible  enthusiasm,  delusion,  and  impos- 
ture on  the  other,  will  long  leave  these 
and  similar  questions  in  a  state  which 
makes  a  suspended  judgment  the  wisest 
attitude  for  those  who  have  no  special  call 
or  opportunity  for  such  investigations, 
and  justifies  the  mass  of  men  in  coming  to 
no  conclusion  whatever  about  them.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  wise,  because  a  real, 
ignorance ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  we 
were  not  always  so  ridiculously  ready 
with  our  "  because."  Those  who  do  de- 
vote themselves  to  this  class  of  inquiries 
will  do  well  to  remember  Lord  Bacon's 
warning  on  a  similar  subject,  that  "  who- 
soever shall  entertain  high  and  vaporous 
imaginations,  instead  of  a  sober  and  la- 
borious inquiry  of  truth,  shall  beget  hopes 
and  beliefs  of  strange  and  impossible 
shapes.'' 

(to  be  contikued.) 
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LEHERS  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND." 


!Mu.  Baii.ey  is  a  writer  of  great  acute- 
ness.  His  power  of  analysis  is  such  as  few 
men  possess ;  and  the  terms  in  which  his 
distinctions  are  expressed  are  carefully  se- 

♦  letters  on  the  PTiiloMphy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
By  Samuel  Bailet.  Second  Series.  8?o.  Long- 
maup. 


lected,  and  give  his  meaning  with  great 
precision.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  Scotch  school  of  metaphysicians, 
and  has  studied  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
and  of  other  Germans  with  good  effect. 
We  are  not  sure  that  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Reid  is  so  great  as  he 
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seems  to  suppose ;  and  we  greatly  admire 
the  rational  tone  by  which  his  specula- 
tions are  pervaded.  There  are  three  sec- 
tions in  this  volume  on  "  The  Prominent 
Characteristics  of  German  Philosophy  and 
their  Causes,"  which  our  readers  will  find 
well  worthy  of  an  attentive  reading.  The 
drift  of  these  sections  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  passage : 


ii 


You  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  the 
tone  of  German  Philosophy  does  not,  generally 
speaking,  harmonize  with  the  English  under- 
standing, and  is  even  decidedly  repugnant  to  it 
Largely  as  the  philosophy  in  question  appears 
to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  our  Continental 
neighbors,  and  chimed  in  with  their  train  of 
thought,  it  has  found  few  cordial  followers  here ; 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  search  for  the  source  of 
this  dissonance  and  antipathy. 

"  The  principal  causes  of  the  mysticism,  ob- 
scurity, vagueness,  and,  I  may  add,  extrava- 
gance, which,  in  the  estimation  of  most  English- 
men, and,  I  must  frankly  declare,  in  my  own, 
characterize  the  speculations  of  German  philo- 
sophers, and  repel  many  of  us  from  the  study 
of  their  works,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  following : 

'*  1.  Regarding  perception  through  the  organs 
of  sense  as  something  to  be  analyzed,  explained, 
or  accounted  for,  instead  of  considering  it  as  a 


primary  fitct  of  consciousness,  the  only  possiblo 
explanation  in  relation  to  it  being  an  explana- 
tion of  the  physical  conditions  on  which  it  de- 
pends. 

*'  2.  Personifying  what  arc  usually  termed  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  even  what  may  be 
called  *  mental  incidents,'  and  treating  them  as 
distinct  entities. 

*'  8.  Treating  in  a  similar  way  the  abstrac- 
tions, generalizations,  and  other  expedients  of 
language  relating  to  the  objects  and  events  of 
the  material  world. 

**  4.  Adducing  imagery  or  fictitious  events  as 
facts,  sometimes  in  explanation  of  realities,  and 
sometimes  in  explanation  of  other  fictions — a 
practice  which  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  before-mentioned  errors,  although  frequently 
the  result  of  different  circumstances,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  unbridled  spirit  of  hypothesis.'^-^ 
Pp.  180,  lai. 

These  are  not  statements  lightly  made. 
The  pages  which  follow  show  the  grounds 
of  this  judgment.  We  can  not  nowgo 
fiirthcr  into  Mr.  Bailey's  volume.  We 
commend  it  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
accustomed  to  thought  on  subjects  of  this 
nature.  It  is  a  book  designed  for  such 
readers,  and  such  readers  will  not  bestow 
their  attention  upon  it  in  vain. 
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Wolves  are  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sultani)oor,  and,  indeed,  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  Goomtee  river, 
among  the  ravines  that  intersect  them ; 
and  a  great  many  children  are  carried  off 
by  them  from  towns,  villages,  and  camps. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  catch  them, 
and  hardly  any  of  the  Hindu  population, 
save  those  of  the  very  lowest  class  who 
live  a  vagrant  life,  and  bivouac  in  the 
jungles,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  and 
villages,   will  attempt   to  catch  or  kill 

♦  A  Joumty  through  the  Kingdom  of  Oude^  in 
1849-1850;  by  direction  of  the  Right  Hon,  the  Earl 
of  DoXhousie^  (rovernor-  General  With  PriTate  Cor- 
respondence relative  to  the  Annexation  of  Oude  to 
British  India,  eta  By  Major-Gcneral  Sir  W.  H. 
Slkeman,  K.C.B.,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Lncknow. 
In 2  vols.    London:  Richard  Bentle/,  1868. 


them.  All  other  Hindus  have  a  supersti- 
tious dread  of  destroying  or  even  injuring 
them ;  and  a  village  community  within 
the  boundary  of  whose  lands  a  drop  of 
wolfs  blood  has  fallen,  believes  itself 
doomed  to  destruction.  The  class  of  little 
vagrant  communities  above  mentioned, 
who  have  no  superstitious  dread  of  de* 
stroying  any  living  thing,  eat  jackals  and 
all  kinds  of  reptiles,  and  catch  all  kinds  of 
animals,  either  to  feed  upon  themselyes, 
or  to  sell  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  or 
himt  them. 

But  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  very 
seldom  catch  wolves,  though  they 
know  all  their  dens,  and  could  easily  di^ 
them  out  as  they  dig  out  other  animals. 
This  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  profil 
which  they  make  by  the  gold  and  sihrw 
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bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other  ornaments 
worn  by  the  children  whom  the  wolves 
carry  to  their  dens  and  devour,  and  are 
lell  at  the  entrance  of  their  dens.  A 
party  of  these  men  lately  brought  to  our 
camp  alive,  a  very  large  hyaena,  which 
was  let  loose  and  hunted  down  by  the 
European  officers,  and  the  clerks  of  my 
office.  One  of  the  officers  asked  them 
Avhether  this  was  not  the  reason  why 
they  did  not  bring  wolves  to  camp,  to  be 
hunted  down  in  the  same  way,  since  offi- 
cers would  give  more  for  brutes  that  ate 
children,  than  for  such  as  fed  only  on 
dogs  or  carrion.  They  dared  not  deny, 
though  they  were  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
acknowledge  that  it  was.  I  have  myself 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  reason,  and  thai 
they  do  make  a  good  deal  in  this  way 
from  the  children's  ornaments,  which  they 
find  at  the  entrance  of  wolves'  dens.  In 
every  part  of  India,  a  great  number  of 
children  are  every  day  murdered  for  the 
sake  of  their  ornaments,  and  the  fearful 
examples  that  come  daily  to  the  know- 
ledge of  parents,  and  the  iniunctions  of 
the  civil  authorities,  are  unavailing  against 
this  desire  to  see  their  young  children 
decked  out  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments. 
There  is  now  at  Sultanpoor  a  boy  who 
Avas  found  alive  in  a  wolf's  den,  near 
Cljandoui*,  about  ten  miles  from  Sultan- 
])oor,  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  A 
trooper,  sent  by  the  native  governor  of 
the  district  to  Ohandour,  to  demand  pay- 
ment of  some  revenue,  was  passing  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  near  Chandour, 
about  noon,  when  he  saw  a  large  female 
wolf  leave  her  pen,  followed  by  three 
whelps  and  a  little  boy.  The  boy  went 
on  all-fours,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  best 
possible  terms  with  the  old  dam  and  the 
three  whelps,  and  the  mother  seemed  to 
guard  all  four  with  equal  care.  They  all 
went  down  to  the  river  and  drank,  with- 
out perceiving  the  trooper,  who  sat  upon 
his  horse  watching  them.  As  soon  as 
they  were  about  to  turn  back,  the  trooper 
])ushed  on  to  cut  off  and  Secure  the  boy  ; 
but  he  ran  as  fast  as  the  whelps  could, 
and  kept  up  with  the  old  one.  The 
ground  was  imeven,  and  the  trooper's 
horse  could  not  overtake  them.  They  all 
entered  the  den,  and  the  trooper  assem- 
bled some  people  from  Chandour  with 
pickaxes,  and  dug  into  the  den.  When 
they  had  dug  in  about  six  or  eight  feet, 
the  old  wolf  bolted  with  her  three  whelps 
and  the  boy.    The  trooper  mounted  and 
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pursued,  followed  by  the  fleetest  young 
men  of  the  party ;  and  as  the  ground  over 
which  they  had  to  fly  was  more  even,  ho 
headed  them,  and  turned  the  whelps  and 
boy  back  upon  the  men  on  foot,  who  se- 
cured the  boy,  and  let  the  old  dam  and 
her  three  cubs  go  on  their  way. 

They  took  the  boy  to  the  village,  but 
had  to  tie  him,  for  he  was  very  restive, 
and  struggled  hard  to  rush  into  every 
hole  or  den  they  came  near.  They  tried 
to  make  him  speak,  but  could  get  nothing 
from  him  but  an  angry  growl  or  snarl. 
He  was  kept  for  several  days  at  the  vil- 
lage, and  a  large  crowd  assembled  every 
day  to  see  him.  When  a  grown-up  per- 
son came  near  him,  he  became  alarmed, 
and  tried  to  steal  away ;  but  when  a 
child  came  near  him,  he  rushed  at  it,  with 
a  fierce  snarl  like  that  of  a  dog,  and  tried 
to  bite  it.    When  any  cooked  meat  was 

ut  before  him,  he  rejected  it  in  disgust ; 

nt  when  any  raw  meat  was  offered,  he 
seized  it  with  avidity,  put  it  on  the  ground 
under  his  paws,  like  a  dog,  and  ate  it  with 
evident  pleasure.  He  would  not  let  any 
one  come  near  him  while  he  was  eating, 
but  he  made  no  objection  to  a  dog  coming 
and  shaiing  his  food  with  him.  The 
trooper  remained  with  him  four  or  five 
days,  and  then  retunied  to  the  governor, 
leaving  the  boy  in  charge  of  the  Rajah  of 
Hasunpoor.  He  related  all  that  he  had 
seen,  and  the  boy  was  soon  after  sent  to 
the  European  officer  commanding  the 
First  Regiment  of  Oude  Local  Infantry  at 
Sultanpoor,  Captain  Nicholetts,  by  order 
of  the  Rajah  of  Hasunpoor,  who  was  at 
Chandour,  and  saw  the  boy  when  the 
trooper  first  brought  him  to  that  vil- 
lage. This  account  is  taken  from  the 
Rajah's  own  report  of  what  had  taken 
place. 

Captain  Nicholetts  made  him  over  to 
the  charge  of  his  servants,  who  take  great 
care  of  him,  but  can  never  get  him  to 
speak  a  word.  He  is  very  inoffensive, 
except  when  teased,  Captam  Nicholetts 
says,  and  will  then  growl  surlily  at  the 
person  who  teases  him.  He  has  come  to 
eat  any  thing  that  ia  thrown  to  him,  but 
always  prefers  raw  flesh,  which  he  devours 
most  greedily.  He  will  drink  a  whole 
pitcher  of  butter-milk  when  put  before 
liim,  without  seeming  to  draw  breath. 
He  can  never  be  induced  to  keep  on  any 
kind  of  clothing,  even  in  the  coldest  wea- 
ther. A  quilt  stuffed  with  cotton  was 
given  to  him  when  it  became  very  cold 
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this  season,  but  he  tore  it  to  pieces,  and 
ate  a  portion  of  it,  cotton  and  all,  with  his 
bread  every  day.  He  is  very  fond  of 
bones,  particularly  uncooked  ones,  which 
he  masticates  apparently  with  as  much 
case  as  meat.  lie  has  eaten  half  a  lamb 
at  a  time  without  any  apparent  eifort, 
and  is  very  fond  of  taking  up  earth  and 
small  stones,  and  eating  them.  His  fea- 
tures are  coarae,  and  his  countenance  re- 
pulsive ;  and  he  is  very  filthy  in  his 
habits.  He  continues  to  be  fond  of  dogs 
and  jackals,  and  all  other  small  four-foot- 
ed animals  that  come  near  him ;  and  al- 
ways allows  them  to  feed  with  him  if 
he  happens  to  be  eating  Avhen  they  ap- 
proach. 

Captain  Nicholetts,  in  letters  dated  the 
Uth  and  19th  of  September,  1850,  told 
me  that  the  boy  died  in  the  latter  end  of 
August,  and  that  he  was  never  known  to 
laugh  or  smile.     He  understood  little  of 
what  was  said  to  him,  and  seemed  to  take 
no  notice  of  what  was  gohig  on  around 
him.    He  formed  no  attachment  for  any 
one,  nor  did  he  seem  to  care  for  any  one. 
He  never  played  with  any  of  the  children 
around  him,  or  seemed  anxious  to  do  so. 
When  not  hungry  he  used  to  sit  petting 
and  stroking  a  pareear  or  vagrant  dog, 
which  he  used  to  permit  to  feed  out  of 
the  same  dish  with  him.     A  short  time 
before  his  death.  Captain  Nicholetts  shot 
this  dog,  as  he  used  to  eat  the  greater 
part  of  the  food  given  to  the  boy,  who 
seemed  in  consequence  to  be  getting  thin.  I 
The  boy  did  not  seem  to  care  in  the  least 
for  the  death  of  the  dog.    The  parents 
recognized  the  boy  when  he  was  first 
found.  Captain  Nicholetts  believes,  but 
when  they  found  him  to  be  so  stupid  and  ! 
insensible,  they  left  him  to  subsist  upon  ' 
charity.    They  have  now  left  Ilasunpoor, 
and  the  age  of  the  boy  when  carried  off 
can  not  be  ascertained  ;  but  he  was  to  all 
appearance  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age 
when   found,  and  ho   lived  about  three  j 
years  afterwards.     He  used  signs  when 
he  wanted  any  thing,  and  very  few  of 
them  except  when  himgry,  and  he  then  , 
pointed  to   his  mouth.     When  his  food  i 
was  placed  at  some  distance  from  him,  he  I 
would  rim  to  it  on  all-fours  like  anv  four- ' 
footed   animal ;    but  at   other  times  he  I 
would    walk    upright    occasionally.     He 
shunned  human  beings  of  all  kinds,  and  | 
would  never  willingly  remain  near  one.  | 
To  cold,  heat,  and  rain,  he  appeared  to  bo 
indifferent;   and  he  seemed  to  care  for 


nothing  but  eating.  He  .was  very  quiet, 
and  required  no  kind  of  restraint  after 
being  brought  to  Captain  Nicholetts.  He 
had  lived  with  Captain  Nicholetts'  ser- 
vants about  two  years,  and  was  never 
heard  to  speak  till  within  a  few  miiiutefi 
of  his  death,  when  he  put  his  hands  to  hia 
head,  and  said  "  It  ached,"  and  asked  for 
water :  he  drank  it,  and  died. 

At  Cliupra,  twenty  miles  east  from  Sul- 
tanpoor,  lived  a  cultivator  with  his  wife 
and  son,  Avho  was  then  three  years  of  age. 
Li  March,  1843,  the  man  went  to  cut  bis 
crop  of  wheat  and  pulse,  and  the  womaa 
took  her  basket  and  went  with  him  to 
glean,  leading  her  son  by  the  ann.  The 
boy  had  lately  recovered  from  a  severe 
scjild  on  the  left  knee,  which  he  got  in 
the  cold  weather,  from  tumbling  into  the 
fire,  at  which  he  had  been  warming  him- 
self Avhile  his  parents  were  at  work.  As 
the  father  was  reaping,  and  the  mother 
gleaning,  the  boy  sat  upon  the  grass.  A 
wolf  rushed  upon  hini  suddenly  from  be- 
hind a  busli,  caught  him  up  by  the  loins 
and  made  off  with  him  towards  the 
ravines.  The  fiither  Wiis  at  a  distance  at 
the  time,  but  the  mother  followed,  scream- 
ing as  loud  as  she  could  for  assistance. 
The  people  of  the  village  ran  to  her  aid, 
but  they  soon  lost  sight  of  the  wolf  and 
his  prey. 

She  heard  nothing  more  of  her  boy  for 
six  years,  and  had  in  that  interval  lost 
her  husband.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
two  sipahees  came,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1 840,  from  the  town  of  Singramow, 
which  is  ten  miles  from  Cliupra,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Khobae  rivulet.  While  they 
sat  on  the  border  of  the  jungle,  which  ex- 
tended down  to  the  stream,  watching  for 
hogs,  which  commonly  come  down  to 
drink  at  that  time  in  the  morning,  they 
saw  there  three  wolf-cubs  and  a  boy 
come  out  from  the  jungle,  and  go  down 
together  to  the  stream  to  drink.  TTie 
sipahees  watched  them  till  they  had 
drunk,  and  were  about  to  return,  when 
they  rushed  towards  thenu  All  four  ran 
towards  a  den  in  the  ravines.  The  sipft^ 
hees  followed  as  fiist  as  they  coold ;  bnt 
the  three  cubs  had  got  in  before  the  sipm- 
hoes  could  come  up  with  them,  and  the 
boy  was  half-way  in  when  one  of  the 
sipahees  caught  him  by  the  hind  leg,  and 
drew  him  back.  He  seemed  very  angry 
and  ferocious,  bit  at  them,  and  seised  in 
his  teeth  the  barrel  of  one  of  their  gnnfe* 
which  they  put  forward  to  keep  him  oi^ 
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and  shook  it.  They,  however,  Becured 
liiin,  brought  him  home,  and  kept  him  for 
twenty  days.  Thev  could  for  that  time 
make  him  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh,  and 
Uiey  fed  him  upon  hares  and  birds.  They 
found  it  difficult  to  provide  him  with  suf- 
ficient food,  and  took  him  to  the  bazaar 
in  the  yillage  of  Koeleepoor ;  and  there 
let  him  *xo  to  be  fed  bv  the  charitable 
people  of  the  place,  till  he  might  be  re- 
cognized and  claimed  by  his  parents.  One 
market-day,  a  man  from  the  village  of 
C-hupra  hap})ened  to  see  him  in  the  bazaar, 
and  on  his  return  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  his  neighbors.  The  poor  culti- 
vator's widow,  on  hearing  this,  asked  him 
to  describe  the  boy  more  minutely,  when 
she  found  that  the  boy  haj  the  mark  of  a 
scald  on  the  left  knee,  and  three  marks  of 
the  teeth  of  an  animal  on  each  side  of  his 
loins.  The  widow  told  him  that  her  boy, 
when  taken  off,  had  lately  recovered  from 
a  scald  on  the  left  knee,  and  was  seized 
by  the  loins  when  the  wolf  took  him  off, 
and  that  the  bov  lie  had  seen  must  be  her 
lost  child. 

She  went  off  forthwith  to  the  Koelee 
bazaar,  and,  in  addition  to  the  two  marks 
above  described,  discovered  a  third  mark 
on  his  thigh,  with  which  her  child  was 
born.  She  took  him  home  to  her  village, 
where  he  was  recognized  by  all  her  neigh- 
bors. She  kept  him  for  two  months,  and 
all  the  sporting  landholders  in  the  neigh- 
borhood sent  her  game  for  him  to  feed 
upon,  lie  continued  to  dip  his  face  in 
the  Avater  to  drink,  but  he  sucked  in  the 
water  and  did  not  lap  it  up  like  a  dog  or 
wolf  His  body  continued  to  smell  oflfens- 
ivelv.  When  the  mother  went  to  her 
work,  the  boy  always  ran  into  the  jungle, 
and  she  could  never  get  him  to  speak. 
Ue  followed  his  mother  for  wliat  he  could 
get  to  eat,  but  showed  no  particular  af- 
fection for  her ;  and  she  could  never  bring 
herself  to  feel  much  for  him ;  and  after 
two  months,  flnding  him  of  no  use  to  her, 
and  despairing  of  even  making  any  thing 
of  him,  she  left  him  to  the  common  charity 
of  the  village.  He  soon  after  learnt  to 
eat  bread  when  it  was  given  him,  and  ate 
whatever  else  he  could  get  during  the 
<iay,  but  always  went  off  to  the  jungle  at 
night.  He  used  to  mutter  something,  but 
could  never  be  got  to  articulate  any  word 
distinctly.  The  front  of  his  knees  and  el- 
bows had  become  hardened  from  going 
on  all-fours  with  the  wolves.  If  any 
clothes  are  put  on  him,  he  takes  them  ofE^ 


and  commonly  tears  them  to  pieces  in 
doing  so.  He  still  prefers  raw  flesh  to 
cooked,  and  feeds  on  carrion  whenever  he 
can  get  it.  The  boys  of  the  village  are 
in  the  habit  of  amusing  themselves  by 
catching  frogs  and  throwing  them  to  liim, 
and  he  catches  and  eats  them.  When  a  bul- 
lock dies,  and  the  skin  is  removed,  he  goes 
and  eats  it  like  a  village  dog.  The  boy  is 
still  in  the  village,  and  this  is  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  him  by  the  mother  herself, 
who  still  lives  at  Chupra.*  She  has 
never  experienced  any  return  of  affection 
for  him,  nor  has  he  shown  any  such  feel- 
ing for  her.  Her  story  is  confirmed  by 
all  her  neighbors,  and  by  the  head  land- 
holders, cultivators,  and  shop-keepers  of 
the  village. 

The  Rajah  of  Hasunpoor  Bundooa  men- 
tions, as  a  fact  within  his  own  knowledge, 
besides  the  others,  for  the  truth  of  which 
he  vouches,  that,  in  the  year  1843,  a  lad 
came  to  the  town  of  Hasunpoor,  who  had 
evidently  been  brought  up  by  wolves.  Ho 
seemed  to  be  twelve  years  of  age  when 
he  saw  him — was  very  dark,  and  ate  flesh, 
whether  cooked  or  uncooked.  He  had 
short  hair  all  over  his  body  when  he  first 
came,  but  having,  for  a  time,  as  the  Ra- 
jah states,  eaten  salt  with  his  food,  like 
other  human  beings,  the  hair  by  degrees 
disappeared.  He  could  walk,  like  other 
men,  on  his  legs,  but  could  never  be 
taught  to  speak.  He  would  utter  sounds 
like  wild  animals,  and  could  be  made  to 
understand  signs  very  well.  He  used  to 
sit  at  a  bunneea's  shop  in  the  bazaar,  but 
was  at  last  recognized  by  his  parents,  and 
taken  off'.  What  became  ot  him  after- 
wards he  knows  not.  The  Rajah's  state- 
ment regarding  this  lad  is  confirmed  by 
all  the  people  of  the  town,  but  none  of 
them  know  what  afterwards  became  of 
him. 

About  the  year  1843,  a  shepherd  of  the 
village  of  Ghutkoree,  twelve  miles  west 
from  the  cantonments  of  Sultanpoor,  saw 
a  boy  trotting  along  upon  all-fours,  by  the 
side  of  a  wolf,  one  morning,  as  he  was  out 
with  his  flock.  With  great  difficulty  he 
caught  the  boy,  who  ran  very  fast,  and 
brought  him  home.  He  fed  him  for 
some  time,  and  tried  to  make  him  speak, 

♦  In  November,  1850,  Captain  Nicholetts,  on 
leaving  the  cantonments  of  Sultanpoor,  whe^e  he' 
commanded,  ordered  this  boy  to  be  sent  in  to  me 
with  his  mother,  but  be  got  alarmed  on  the  way,  and 
ran  to  a  jungle.  He  will  no  doubt  find  his  way  back 
soon  if  he  lives. 
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and  associate  with  men  or  boyn,  but  he 
failed.  He  continued  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  sight  of  men,  but  was  brought  to 
Colonel  Gray,  who  commanded  the  first 
Oude  Local  Infantry,  at  Sultanpoor.  He 
and  Mrs.  Gray,  and  all  the  officers  in  can- 
tonments, saw  him  often,  and  kept  him 
for  several  days.  But  he  soon  after  ran 
off  into  the  jungle,  while  the  shepherd 
was  asleep.  The  shepherd  afterwards 
went  to  reside  in  another  village,  and  I 
could  not  ascertain  whether  he  recovered 
the  boy  or  not. 

Zoolftikar  Khan,  a  respectable  land- 
holder of  Bankepoor,  in  the  estate  of  Ha- 
sunpoor,  ten  miles  east  from  the  Sultan- 
poor cantonments,  mentions  that  about 
eight  or  nine  years  ago  a  trooper  came  to 
the  town,  with  a  lad  of  about  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
wolves  among  the  ravines  on  the  road ; 
that  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  him, 
and  left  him  to  the  common  chanty  of  the 
village ;  that  he  ate  every  thing  offered  to 
him,  including  bread,  but  before  taking  it 
he  carefully  smelt  at  it,  and  always  pre- 
ferred undressed  meat  to  every  thing  else ; 
that  he  walked  on  his  legs  like  other  peo- 
ple when  he  saw  him,  though  there  were 
evident  signs  on  his  knees  and  elbows  of 
his  having  gone,  very  long,  on  all-fours  ; 
and  when  asked  to  run  on  all-tours,  he 
used  to  do  so,  and  went  so  fast  that  no 
one  could  overtake  him ;  how  long  he 
had  been  with  the  trooper,  or  how  long  it 
took  him  to  learn  to  walk  on  his  legs,  he 
knows  not.  He  could  not  talk,  or  utter 
any  very  articulate  sounds.  He  under- 
stood signs,  and  heard  exceedingly  well, 
and  would  assist  the  cultivators  in  turning 
trespassing  cattle  out  of  their  fields,  when 
told  by  signs  to  do  so.  Boodhoo,  a  Brah- 
min cultivator  of  the  village,  took  care  of 
him,  and  he  remained  with  him  for  three 
months,  when  he  was  claimed  and  taken 
off  by  his  &ther,  a  shepherd,  who  said  that 
the  boy  was  six  years  old  when  the  wolf 
took  him  off  at  night  some  four  years  be- 
fore :  he  did  not  like  to  leave  Boodhoo, 
the  Bnihmin,  and  the  father  was  obliged 
to  drag  him  away.  What  became  of  him 
afterwards  he  never  heard.  The  lad  had 
no  hair  upon  his  body,  nor  had  he  any 
dislike  to  wear  clothes,  while  he  saw  him. 
This  statement  was  confirmed  by  the 
people  of  the  village. 

About  seven  years  ago,  a  trooper  be- 
longing to  the  kmg,  and  in  attendance  on 
Rajah  Ilurdut  Sing  of  Bondee,  alias  Bum- 


notee,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ghagra 
river,  in  the  Bahraetch  district,  was  pass- 
ing near  a  small  stream  which  flows  into 
that  river,  when  he  saw  two  wol^cnbs 
and  a  boy  drinking  in  the  stream.  He 
had  a  man  with  him  on  foot,  and  they 
managed  to  seize  the  boy,  who  appeared 
to  be  about  ten  years  of  age.  He  took 
him  up  on  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  bnt 
he  was  so  wild  and  fierce,  that  he  tore  the 
trooper's  clothes,  and  bit  him  severely  in 
several  places,  though  he  had  tied  his 
hands  together.  He  brought  him  to 
Bondee,  where  the  Rajah  had  him  tied  np 
in  his  artillery  gun-shed,  and  gave  him 
raw  fiesh  to  eat,  but  he  several  times  eut 
his  ropes  and  ran  off;  and  after  three 
months  the  Kaiah  got  tired  of  him,  and 
let  him  go.  He  was  then  taken  by  a 
Cashmeeree  mimic,  or  comedian,  {blutnd^) 
who  fed  and  took  care  of  him  for  tax 
months ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
also  got  tired  of  him,  (for  his  habits  were 
filthy,)  and  let  him  go  to  wander  about 
the  Bondee  bazaar.  He  one  day  ran  off 
with  a  joint  of  meat  from  a  batoher*8 
shop,  and  soon  after  upset  some  things, 
in  tne  shop  of  a  bunn^(ih^  who  let  fly  an . 
arrow  at  him.  The  arrow  penetrated  the 
boy's  thigh.  At  this  time  Sanaollah,  a 
Cashmere  merchant  of  Lucknow,  was  at 
Bondee,  selling  some  shawl  goods  to  the 
Rajah,  on  the  occasion  of  his  brother's 
marriage.  He  had  many  servants  with 
him,  and  among  them,  Janoo,  a  khidmntF 
ghar  lad,  and  an  old  sipahee,  named  l^m- 
zan  Khan.  Janoo  took  compassion  upon 
the  poor  boy,  extracted  the  arrow  from 
his  thigh,  had  his  wound  dressed,  Mid 
prepared  a  bed  for  him  under  the  mango- 
tree,  where  he  himself  lodged,  but  kept 
him  tied  to  a  tent-pin.  He  would  at  that 
time  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh.  To  wean 
him  from  this,  Janoo,  with  the  consent  of 
his  master,  gave  him  rice  and  pulse  to  eat. 
He  rejected  them  for  several  days,  and 
ate  nothing ;  but  Janoo  persevered,  and 
by  degrees  made  him  eat  the  balls  which 
he  prepared  for  him ;  he  was  foarte^i  or 
fifteen  days  in  bringing  him  to  do  thw. 
The  odor  from  his  body  was  very  offians- 
ive,  and  Janoo  had  him  rubbed  with 
mustard-seed  soaked  in  water,  after  the 
oil  had  been  taken  from  it,  (khttUee^)  in  the 
hope  of  removing  this  smell.  He  con- 
tinued this  tor  some  months,  and  fed  lum 
upon  rice,  pulse,  and  flour  bread,  bnt  the 
odor  did  not  leave  him.  He  had  hat^ 
dened  marks  upon  his  Imees  and  elbowSy 
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fr^m  having  gone  on  all-fonrs.  In  about 
six  weeks  after  he  had  been  tied  up  under 
the  tree,  with  a  good  deal  of  beating  and 
rubbing  of  his  joints  with  oil,  he  was 
made  to  stand  and  walk  upon  his  legs  like 
other  human  beings.  He  was  never  heard 
to  utter  more  than  one  articulate  sound, 
smd  that  was  *^  Aboodeea,"  the  name 
of  the  little  daughter  of  the  Cashmere 
mimic,  who  had  treated  him  with  kindness, 
and  for  whom  he  had  shown  some  kind 
of  attachment.  In  about  four  months  he 
began  to  understand  and  obey  signs.  He 
was  by  them  made  to  prepare  the  hookah, 
put  lighted  charcoal  upon  the  tobacco, 
and  bring  it  to  Janoo,  or  present  it  to 
whomsoever  he  pointed  out. 

One  night,  while  the  boy  was  lying 
under  tlie  tree,  near  Janoo,  Janoo  saw 
two  wolves  come  up  stealthily,  and  smell 
at  the  boy.  They  then  touched  him,  and 
he  got  up,  and)  instead  of  being  frighten- 
ed, the  boy  put  his  hands  upon  their 
heads,  and  they  began  to  play  with  him. 
They  capered  around  hfan,  and  he  threw 
straw  and  leaves  at  them.  Janoo  tried 
to  drive  them  off,  but  he  could  not,  and 
became  much  alarmed ;  and  he  called  out 
to  the  sentry  over  the  guns,  Meer  Akbur 
Allee,  and  told  him  that  the  wolves  were 
going  to  eat  the  boy.  He  replied,  ^  Come 
away  and  leave  him,  or  thev  will  eat  you 
also;''  but  when  he  saw  them  begin  to 
play  together,  his  fears  subsided,  and  he 
Kept  quiet.  Gaining  confidence  by  de- 
grees, he  drove  them  away;  but,  after 
going  a  little  distance,  they  returned,  and 
began  to  play  agmn  with  the  boy.  At 
last  he  succeeded  in  driving  them  off  al- 
together. The  night  after,  three  wolves 
came,  and  the  boy  and  they  played  to- 
gether. A  few  nights  after,  four  wolves 
came,  but  at  no  time  did  more  than  four 
come.  They  came  four  or  five  times,  and 
Janoo  had  no  longer  any  fear  of  th«n ; 
and  he  thinks  that  the  first  two  that  came 
must  have  been  the  two  cubs  with  which 
the  boy  was  first  found,  and  that  they 
were  prevented  from  seising  him  by  re- 
cognizing the  smell.  They  licked  his 
hcQ  wiw  their  tongues  as  he  put  his 
hands  on  their  heads. 

Soon  after,  his  master,  SanaoUah,  re- 
turned to  Lucknpw,  and  threatened  Ja- 
noo to  turn  him  out  of  his  service  unless 
he  let  go  the  bo^.  He  persisted  in  taking 
the  boy  with  him,  and  his  master  relent- 
ed. He  had  a  string  tied  to  his  arm,  and 
led  him  along  by  i^  and  pat  a  bundle  of 


clothes  on  his  head.  As  they  passed  a 
jungle,  the  boy  would  throw  down  the 
bundle,  and  try  to  run  into  the  jungle, 
but  on  being  beaten,  he  would  put  up  his 
hands  in  supplication,  take  up  the  bundle, 
and  go  on ;  out  he  seemed  soon  to  forget 
the  beating,  and  did  the  same  thing  at  al- 
most every  jungle  they  came  throuffh. 
By  degrees  he  became  quite  docile.  Ja- 
noo was  one  day,  about  three  months 
after  their  return  to  Lucknow,  sent  away 
by  his  master  for  a  day  or  two  on  some 
business,  and  before  his  return,  the  boy 
had  run  off,  and  he  could  never  find  him 
again.  About  two  months  after  the  boy 
had  gone,  a  women,  of  the  weaver  caste, 
came  with  a  letter  from  a  relation  of  the 
Rajah,  Hurdut  Sing,  to  Sanaollah,  stating 
that  she  resided  in  the  villaffe  of  Churey- 
rakotra,  on  his  estate,  and  nad  had  her 
son,  then  about  four  years  of  age,  taken 
from  her,  about  five  or  six  years  before, 
by  a  wolf;  and,  from  the  description 
which  she  gave  of  him,  he,  the  Rajah's 
relation,  thought  he  must  be  the  boy 
whom  has  servant,  Janoo,  took  away  with 
him.  She  said  that  her  boy  had  two 
marks  upon  him,  one  on  the  chest  of  a 
boil,  and  one  of  something  else  on  the 
forehead ;  and  as  these  marks  correspond- 
ed precisely  with  those  found  upon  tiie 
boy,  neither  she  nor  they  had  any  doubt 
^at  he  was  her  lost  son.  She  remained 
for  four  months  with  the  merchant  Sana- 
ollah, and  Janoo,  his  kidmntghar,  at 
Lucknow;  but  the  boy  could  not  be 
found,  and  she  returned  home,  praying 
that  information  might  bo  sent  to  her 
should  he  be  discovered.  Sanaollah,  Ja- 
noo, and  Ramsan  Khan,  are  still  at  Luek- 
now,  and  before  me  have  all  three  de- 
clared all  the  drcumslances  here  stated 
to  be  strictly  true.  The  boy  was  alto- 
gether about  five  months  wiui  SanaoUah 
and  his  servants,  from  the  time  they  got 
him ;  and  he  had  been  taken  about  four 
months  and  a  half  before.  The  wolf  must 
have  had  several  litters  of  whelps  during 
the  six  or  seven  years  that  the  boy  was 
with  her.  Janoo  ftirther  adds,  that  he, 
after  a  month  or  two,  ventured  to  tnr  a 
waist-band  upon  the  boy,  but  he  onen 
tore  it  off  in  distress  or  anger.  After  he 
had  become  reconciled  to  this,  in  about 
two  months,  he  ventured  to  put  on 
him  a  vest  and  a  pair  of  trowsers.    He 

^d  great  difficultv  in  making  him  keep 
am  on,  with    tnreats   and    oocasiond 
He  would  disencumber  htm* 
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self  of  tbem  whenever  left  alone,  but  put 
them  on  again  in  alarm  when  discovered ; 
and  to  the  last  often  injured  or  destroyed 
them  by  rubbing  them  against  trees  or 
posts,  like  a  beast,  when  any  part  of  his 
body  itched.  This  habit  he  could  never 
break  him  of. 

Rajah  Hurdut  Sewae,  who  is  now  in 
Lucknow  on  business,  tells  me  (28th  Jan- 
uary, 1851)  that  the  sowar  brought  the 
boy  to  Bondee,  and  there  kept  him  for  a 
«hort  time,  as  long  as  he  remained ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  went  off,  the  boy  came  to 
Jbim,  and  he  kept  him  for  three  months ; 
that  he  appeared  to  him  to  be  twelve 
years  of  age ;  that  he  ate  raw  meat  as 
long  as  he  remained  with  him,  with  evi- 
dent pleasure,  whenever  it  was  offered  to 
him,  but  would  not  touch  the  bread  and 
other  dressed  food  put  before  him ;  that 
be  went  on  all-fours,  but  would  stand 
and  go  awkwardly  on  two  legs  when 
threatened  or  made  to  do  so ;  that  he 
seemed  to  understand  signs,  but  could 
not  understand  or  utter  a  word  ;  that  he 
seldom  attempted  to  bite  any  one,  nor 
did  he  tear  the  clothes  that  he  put  upon 
him  ;  that  Sanaollah,  the  Cashmeeree  mer- 
chant, used  at  that  time  to  come  to  him 
often  with  shawls  for  sale,  and  must  have 
taken  the  boy  away  with  him,  but  he 
does  not  recollect  having  given  the  boy 
to  him.  He  says  that  he  never  himself 
sent  any  letter  to  Sanaollah  with  the  mo- 
ther of  the  boy,  but  his  brother  or  some 
other  relation  of  his  may  have  written 
one  for  her. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  I  can  discover  no 
well-established  instance  of  a  man  who 
had  been  nurtured  in  a  wolPs  den  having 
been  found.  There  is,  at  Lucknow,  an  old 
man  who  was  found  in  the  Oude  Tarae, 
when  a  lad,  by  the  hut  of  an  old  hermit 
who  had  died.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  wolves  bv  this  old  her- 
mit.  The  trooper  who  found  him  brought 
him  to  the  king  some,  forty  years  ago,  and 
he  has  been  ever  since  supported  by  the 
king  comtbrtably.  He  is  still  called  the 
"  wild  man  of  the  woods."  He  was  one 
day  sent  to  me  at  my  request,  and  I  talked 
with  him.  His  features  indicate  him  to 
be  of  the  Tharoo  tribe,  who  are  found 
only  in  that  forest.    He  is  very  inoffens- 


I  ive,  but  speaks  little,  and  that  little  im- 
i  perfectly ;  and  he  is  still  impatient  of  in> 
tercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  particidarlj 
with  such  as  are  disposed  to  tease  him 
with  questions.  I  asked  him  whether  he 
had  any  recollection  of  having  been  with 
wolves.  He  said,  "  The  wolf  died  long  be- 
fore the  hermit;"  but  he  seemed  towr^ 
collect  nothing  more,  and  there  is  no 
mark  on  his  knees  or  elbows  to  indicate 
that  he  ever  went  on  all-fours.  That  he 
was  found  as  a  wild  boy  in  the  forest, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  sure  that  he  ever  lived  with  wolves. 
From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I 
should  doubt  whether  any  boy  who  had 
been  many  years  with  wolves,  up  to  the 
age  of  eight  or  ten,  could  ever  attain  the 
average  intellect  of  man.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  man  who  had  been  spared  and 
nurtured  by  wolves  having  been  found ; 
and,  as  many  boys  have  been  recovered 
from  wolves  after  they  had  been  many 
years  with  them,  we  must  conclude,  that 
after  a  time  they  either  die  from  living 
exclusively  on  animal  food,  before  they 
attain  the  age  of  manhood,  or  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  wolves  themselves,  or 
other  beasts  of  prey,  in  the  jungles,  from 
whom  they  are  unable  to  escape,  like  the 
wolves  themselves,  from  want  of  the  same 
speed.  The  wolf  or  wolves,  by  whom 
they  have  been  spared  and  nurtured,  must 
die  or  be  destroyed  in  a  few  years,  and 
other  wolves  may  kill  and  eat  tbem. 
Tigers  generally  feed  for  two  or  three 
days  upon  the  bullock  they  kill,  and  re- 
main alt  the  time  when  not  fee<ling,  oon- 
cealed  in  the  vicinity.  If  they  found  such 
a  boy  feeding  upon  their  prey,  they  woold 
certainly  kill  him,  and  most  likely  eat  him. 
K  such  a  boy  passed  such  a  dead  body,  he 
would  certainly  feed  upon  it.  Tigers  often  . 
spring  upon  and  kill  dogs  and  wolves  thus 
found  feeding  upon  their  prey.  They 
could  more  easily  kill  boys,  and  would 
ceitainly  be  more  disposed  to  eat  them. 
If  the  dead  body  of  such  a  boy  were 
found  any  where  in  the  jungles,  or  on  the 
plains,  it  would  excite  little  interest,  where 
dead  bodies  are  so  often  found  exposed, 
and  so  soon  eaten  by  dogs,  jaokals,  vol^ 
tures,  etc.,  and  would  scarcely  ever  lead 
to  any  particular  inquiry. 
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It  was  a  bright  evening  in  July — not  a 
cloud  in  the  clear,  blue  sky,  not  a  breath 
of  air  in  the  heavens,  not  a  leaf  stirring 
on  the  trees — an  evening  when  all  nature 
seeined  to  be  possesstnl  of  the  very  spirit 
of  repose,  which  had  hushed  the  song  of 
tlie  birds,  the  hum  of  the  summer  insect, 
and  even  given  to  human  voices  a  soft 
and  modulated  tone,  such  as  many,  at 
least,  were  guiltless  of  during  the  toil  and 
struggle  of  the  long  working-day. 

Brightly  and  serenely  the  sun  was  sink- 
ing to  its  rest,  casting  deeper  and  deeper 
shadows,  yet  leaving  the  world  no  less 
fair  than  it  had  been  during  the  dazzling 
light  of  noon.  Many  scenes,  indeed,  were 
rendered  fairer  and  more  attractive  by 
the  gentle  approach  of  evening;  and, 
perha[)8,  none  more  so  than  the  one  to 
which  I  am  about  to  introduce  my  reader 
— the  white,  thatch ed-roofed,  ivy-covered 
cottage  of  the  old  sailor,  Edward  Bruce. 

For  sixty  years  ho  had  served  his  coun- 
try, but  from  want  of  interest  he  still 
remained  a  lieutenant,  to  which  j>ost  he 
had  been  promoted  on  the  occasion  of 
cutting  out  a  French  sloop  of  war  imder 
almost  fabulous  difficidties.  Soon  after 
this,  when  the  war  was  at  its  hight  and 
England  wanted  hands  to  man  her  ships, 
he  was  sent  down,  in  charge  of  a  press- 
gang,  to  the  retired  village  of  Datchley, 
it  having  been  ascertained  that  many 
disiruised  seamen  were  lurking  in  its 
vicinity. 

In  this  place  he  was  singularly  success- 
ful. About  dusk  the  small  ale-house  was 
filled  with  dissipated-looking  Quakers  and 
red-faced  clergymen,  (the  favorite  dis- 
guises of  the  sons  of  Neptune  at  that 
])eriod,)  for  the  ale-house  was  a  sort  of 
decoy  the  sailors  could  not  resist ;  and 
though  night  after  night  somo  were  taken, 
vet  night  after  night  did  they  frequent  it. 
^lany  a  desperate  struggle  now  took 
place  in  its  hitherto  quiet  parlor,  and 
many  a  fatal  wound  was  here  given  and 
received. 

One  evening  the  dhfgiiiaed  iiMriiieii  had 


assembled  in  great  force ;  they  counted 
some  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  now  they 
no  longer  feared  the  press-gang,  but 
wished  to  measure  themselves  with  it. 
They  sang  uproarious  songs,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  attract  attention.  About 
midnight  they  were  gratified  ;  a  desperate 
encounter  took  place,  the  parlor,  the 
tap-room,  the  bar,  all  and  each  became 
the  scenes  of  fearful  conflict.  But  the 
King's  men  were  overmatched,  driven 
back,  beaten  down;  and  Ned  Bruce  was 
stunned  with  a  crowbar,  trampled  under 
foot,  and  had  his  left  arm  broken.  When 
he  came  to  himself,  the  struggle  had  ceased 
— all  was  utter^darkness ;  he  tried  to  rise, 
but  fell  back  into  a  pool  of  his  own  blood. 
Half  an  hour  passed,  and  the  moon  rose, 
darting  its  micertain  rays  through  the 
broken  window-panes,  upon  the  sanded 
fioor,  and  u])on  the  pale  face  of  a  dead 
man.  It  was  the  boatswain's  mate,  who 
had  accompanied  Bruce  on  his  dangerous 
enterprise. 

Seaton  w^as  a  tall,  powerful  man,  and 
the  rays  of  the  moon  made  him  look 
gigantic.  His  under-lip  he  had  bitten 
right  through  in  his  agony;  his  blue- 
checked  shirt  was  stiff  with  congealed 
blood ;  a  knife  had  found  its  way  to  his 
heart,  his  right  hand  was  clenched,  and 
in  its  grasp  was  a  handful  of  human  hair. 

Bruce  gazed  with  horror  upon  the 
ghastly  features  beside  him,  and,.enfeeb]ed 
from  the  effects  of  the  blow  he  had  him- 
self received,  fell,  without  sense  or  mo- 
tion across  the  dead  body  of  his  old  ship- 
mate. 

A  long  and  severe  illness  followed,  dur- 
ing whicn  he  was  cjireftilly  tended  by  the 
village  surgeon  and  his  daughter,  the 
prettiest  and — as  Ned  liruce  soon  began 
to  think — the  sweetest  girl  in  Datchley. 
Before  he  was  quite  recovered  they  were 
engaged  ;  and  four  months  &om  the  time 
he  had  been  wounded,  they  were  mar- 
ried. 

Many  years  after,  he  <j^nitted  the  navy, 
ttidaettled  down  with  hia  wife  and  only 
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ilaughtcr  in  the  cottage  above  mentioned,    tivc,  but  took  a  long,  deep  draught  of  the 
Kate  Bruce  Avas  now  eighteen — far  hand-    cool  liquid, 
somer  than  her  mother  had  been ;  and  !      "  Will  v< 


the  old  man  would  gaze  almost  with 
adoration  on  the  beautiful  face  of  his  child, 
or  listen  to  the  soft  tones  of  her  voice  as 
she  read  aloud  to  him  from  some  favorite 


you  have  some  more?'*  askckl 
Mrs.  Bruce.     "  If  you  would  like  it,  do 
not  be  ashamed  to  say  so.'' 
No  lady,  I  thank  you " 


i( 


^^  Shipmate,"  cried  Bruce,  intermpting 
author,  recalling  the  time  when  his  gentle   him,  "  how  old  are  you  ?^' 
Susan  had  soothed  in  the  same  way  the 
tedious  hours  of  suffering  so  many  long 
years  ago. 

And  now,  on  the  evening  I  liave  de- 
scribed at  the  commencement  of  my  story, 
they  were  all  sitting  under  the  green 
porch  of  their  sunny  home,  the  old  man 
smoking  his  pipe,  the  mother  at  her  knit- 
ting, and  Katie  reading  aloud  a  stirring 
tale  of  the  sea. 

"  Who  are  these  ?"  said  the  latter, 
suddenly  pausing  in  her  task,  as  footsteps 
sounded  on  the  gravel  path  of  the  little 
garden.  .  .       .. 

Bruce  and  his  wife  raised  their  eyes  at   shuddered  as  he  said  : 
the   same  moment,   and    saw,  standing       ''  But  how  did  this  happen,  lad  ?    Have 


"  Nine-and-twenty.    You  start, 
do  not  wonder.    I  look  older,  and  they 
tell  me  I  am  gray." 

"They  tell  you  you  are  gray,"  said 
Bruce,  with  astonishment;  "don't  yon- 
know  that  you  are  so  ?" 

"How  should  I?"  answered  the 
stranger,  bitterly.  And,  as  ho  spoke,  he 
lifed  the  bandage  from  his  eyes.  His 
features  were  handsome,  but  where  his 
eyes  had  been  were  only  two  white,  sight- 
less orbs  I 

The  mother  and  daughter  could  scarce- 
ly suppress  a  scream,  and  even  Bmce 


within  a  few  paces  of  them,  a  man  and  a 
boy,  the  boy  apparently  leading  the  man, 
who  had  a  black  bandage  over  his  eyes. 
There  seemed  something  almost  superna- 
tural in  his  aspect.  In  figure  he  was 
Htraight  as  a  dart,  rather  below  than  above 
the  middle  hi^ht.  His  shoulders  were 
of  threat  breadth,  and  looked  even  broader 
from  hia  slender  waist.     He  was  dressed 


you  been  long  blind  ?" 

"  Not  long  enough  to  get  accustomed 
to  it.  Three  months  ago  I  saw  as  well 
and  as  far  as  most  men.  I  lost  my  sight 
by  lightning,  reefing  the  main-topaail,  off 
the  island  of  Madagascar.  But  good- 
night, sir.    Thank  you,  ladies,  I  have  yet 


fiir  to  go." 
"By  the  living  jingo^"  said  the  old 
in  a  sailor's  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  flowing   man,  "  but  we  don't  part  like  that.     You 
whitif  duck  trowsers,  with  a  clean  blue- 
cherked  shirt,  and  a  Manilla  hat,  complet- 
ed his  attire.     His  whiskers  and  hair — at 
lejiHt  mich  [>arts  as  were  visible — were  as 
white  a^  snow,  fonning  a  startling  con- 
trast  to  liis  youthful  figure.    The  boy 
was    a  ragged    little    urchin    of  about 
iwolve. 

Will  you  give  mo  a  glass  of  water,  if: 


voa  plcaHo  ?"  said  the  sailor,  touching  his   interposed  : 
1*;.    "  I  have  walked  far  and  am  thirsty, 
hiri  the  boy  savs  I  am  near  a  house." 
"•  To  be  sure  i  will,  shipmate,"  answered 

£^t<:  ran  into  the  house  and  brought 
mr  L  ':..>vl  of  milk.  The  man  put  the 
vt--^    -  r.  y^  j\arched  lips,  but  stopped 


shall  sleep  here  to-night,  and  have  a  good 
supper  and  a  good  bed,  and  tell  me  all 
about  yourself,  and  all  the  ins  and  oats 
of  the  gale  in  which  you  lost  your  day- 
lights. Kate,  give  the  poor  fellow  a 
chair,  and  a  pipe  of  the  precious  weed.** 

The  stranger  hesitated;  he  seemed 
struggling  with  some  inward  feeling ;  a 
refusal  was  on  Ids  lips,  when  Mrs.  Bruoe 


JliTTi*    1 


Oh !  do  stay,"  she  said,  with  earnest 
kindness. 

And  Kate  repeated    eagerly:  **You 
must  stay." 

A  ruddier  glow  overspread  the  fanned 
cheek  of  the  mariner  as  he  silently  sank 
into  the  chair  that  the  last  speaker  had 
placed  for  him.  Afler  a  few  minutes  ho 
-r-t.  Toungster/'  he  said,  addressing  '  seemed  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  began 
'^  '-Tou  must  \i'ant  it  as  much  or  ]  his  story  thus : 

'■^■'Ji  It  "My  father  I  never  knew.    He  was  a 

'i::i-    n.   young    man^"    returned  !  boatswain's  mate  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
'  Tirrire   is^  more    where    that ,  lost  his  life  some  few  months  after  my 

birth- 


^iit  tf;:u  |:*r  xitr&ded  no  fiirther  inottu  i     ^^  In  action  ?"  asked  the  old  lientenanU 
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^*'  Ay,^'  answered  the  seaman,  moamfal- 
ly,  '^in  action;  bat  in  such  action  as  a 
sailor  loves  not  to  die  in.  He  was  fights 
ing  against  his  own  countrymen." 

"Against  his  own  countrymen!"  re- 
peated Bruce,  in  astonishment.  "  Surely 
not  under  an  enemy's  flag  ?" 

"He  died  as  he  had  lived,"  said  the 
mariner  proudly,  "  serving  his  king  and 
country;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  even 
now,  some  in  this  village  who  can  tell 
you  so.  He  was  sent  down  hero  with  a 
))rcss-gang,  under  the  command  of  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  name  of  Bruce 


-W 


Bruce,  old  and  enfeebled  as  he  was, 
bounded  from  his  chair. 
"  What  was  his  name  ?**  he  cried  eaeer- 

ly. 

"  The  same  as  my  own,"  answered  the 
stranger,  evidently  much  startled,  "  An- 
iens Seaton." 

•J 

**  And  so  you  are  the  son  of  poor  Sea- 
ton,"  said  the  old  man,  violently  affected. 
"  As  you  say,  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  well 
and  nobly.  A  better  seaman,  a  braver 
heart,  never  stepped  aboard  a  ship.  Ay, 
T  remember  it  well,"  he  continued,  as  his 
thoughts  carried  him  back  to  the  fierce 
and  deadly  struggle.  "  He  was  fiehting 
near  me  when  he  iieU,  pierced  to  thelieart, 
dragging  a  living  man  with  him.  Oh!  the 
agony  I  suffered  after  the  fight,  lying 
close  to  the  corpse  of  your  poor  fi^- 
ther " 

"  You  knew  my  fiither,  sir,"  interrupted 
the  mariner — "you  saw  him  die— your 
name  is  Bruce.  I  have  often  heard  my 
dear  mother  speak  of  you ;  how,  out  of 
your  scanty  pay,  you  sent  her  ten  pounds, 
(iod  bless  you,  sir."  And  his  voice 
quivered  with  emotion. 

"Come,"  said  Bruce,  "go  on  with 
your  story,  or  I  shall  be  makmg  a  fool  of 
myself.  I  think,  Susan,  (addressing  his 
wife,)  I  must  have  caught  cold  to-night, 
for  my  eyes  are  so  weak." 

As  he  spoke,  he  wiped  two  large  rebel- 
lious tears  from  his  bronzed  cheek. 

The  mariner  now  continued : 

"  At  ten  I  lost  my  mother,  and,  being 
destitute  of  friends  or  patrons,  I  went  to 
sea  for  a  livelihood  in  the  old  Dale  Park, 
Wcst-Indiaman.  I  was  bound  to  her  as 
apprentice  for  five  years,  for  which  I  was 
to  receive  thirty-five  pounds.  I  served 
my  full  time,  obtained  my  indentures,  and 
shipped  in  aj  vessel  called  the  Forester, 
as  able  seaman.  In  her  I  made  three 
successive  voyages,  and  received  aa  ex- 


cellent character  firom  my  captain.  I 
then  went  to  China  in  a  brig  called  the 
Manfired,  left  her  in  the  country,  and 
joined  an  American,  sailed  in  her  to  New- 
York,  and  came  home  in  a  liner  by  the 
run.  When  in  England  I  joined  the  Two 
Sisters  as  second  mate,  and  siuled  for 
Calcutta.  We  were  on  our  homeward- 
bound  voyage ;  as  yet  we  had  had  a  favor- 
able passage,  and  we  were  abreast  of 
Madagascar.  It  was  a  dead  calm,  yet 
there  was  motion  in  the  clouds;  they 
seemed  to  be  coming  from  all  points  of 
the  compass,  and  gathering  into  one  black 
mass  overhead.  The  barometer,  too,  had 
fallen  so  suddenly  that  the  captain  thought 
it  must  be  injured.  lieht  sails  had  been 
handed — ^I  mean  royi£,  flying-jib,  and 
missen-top-gallant  sail. 

^^  *'  Mr.  ^aton,'  said  the  captain,  *  furl 
the  fore  and  main  top-gallant  sails.' 

"  *  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  I  answered. 

^It  waa  done.  The  cloud  overhead 
was  getting  darker  and  darker;  it  waa 
now  so  dense  you  might  almost  cat  it 
with  a  knife. 

"  ^  All  hands  shorten  sail,'  shouted  the 
captain.  ^  In  n>anker,  up  mainsail  I  down 
jib  I' 

"  *  It  18  done.' 

**  *  Reef  topsiuls — stand  by  your  topsul 
halliards.' 

"The  yards  were  lowered  down, 
weather-braces  hauled  in,  reef-tackles 
hauled  out,  buntlines  hauled  taut,  and  the 
word  was  given  to  lay  aloft. 

"^How  many  reefs?'  I  asked,  as  I 
sprang  into  the  main-rigging. 

"  ^  Three,'  was  the^BHrt  answer. 

"  '  Hurrah,  lads !'  Aonl^  Mr.  Allister 
(the  chief  mate>  to  tnMncfti  on  the  fore- 
topsail-yard — ^nurrah,  and  beat  the  se- 
cond mate !' 

"  I  was  at  the  weather  isanng.  There 
was  no  wind.  I  was  liked  by  my  watch, 
and  they  lighted  the  sail  to  windward 
with  a  will.  ^Haul  out  to  leeward!'  I 
had  twice  shouted,  and  two  reefi  were 
&8t.  I  had  just  passed  the  third  reef* 
earing.  *  Haul  out  to  leeward,'  was  again 
on  my  lips,  when  a  flash  of  lightning,  so 
blue,  so  vivid,  so  forked,  ran  along  the 
iron  jackstay,  and  showed  me  the  pale 
fiMes  of  my  shipmates  on  the  yard. 

"  *  Lay  down,  for  your  livee,'  bellowed 
the  hoarse  voioe  of  the  captain. 

"  There  was  a  sound  as  of  one  in  great 
]^ily  agony—- a  moaning  sound;  the 
water  wis  torn  up  in  white  foam,  and  the 
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squall  came,  roaring  and  tearing  on.  The 
ship  bowed  to  its  weight,  careened  over 
on  her  broadside  on  her  beam  ends,  the 
rigging  strained,  the  masts  cracked — an- 
other flash.  O  God  I  the  whole  vault 
of  heaven  seemed  in  a  blaze ;  then  all  was 
darkness.  I  felt  my  eyeballs  burn,  my 
brain  on  tire.  I  had  been  struck  by 
lightning. 

"  Then  came  a  crasli  as  of  a  thousand 
thunderbolts.  Louder  roared  the  gale, 
the  lanyards  parted  like  pack-thread, 
shrouds,  backstays,  masts,  and  all  gave 
way.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  fulling  through 
space — I  sank  many  fathoms  in  the  boiling 
sea — I  struck  out — I  rose  to  the  surface ; 
all  was  night,  for  I  was  blind. 

"  Suddenly  I  touched  something  which 
I  knew  by  their  feel  to  be  the  topmast 
cross-trees,  and  with  my  neckhandker- 
chief  I  lashed  myself  to  them. 

"  The  squall  was  over ;  it  was  morning ; 
I  knew  it,  though  I  could  not  see  it.  The 
ocean  was  calm ;  but  there  was  a  burning 
sun  over-head,  which  scorched  my  brain, 
and  drove  me  near  to  madness.  I  prayed 
for  death,  but  death  spared  me.  He  had 
had  a  brave  feast  with  the  gallant  crew 
of  the  Two  Sisters.  I  thought  of  my 
dead  shipmates.  Where  was  old  Captain 
Green  ?  Where  Allister  ?  Where  my 
watch  ?  Where  his  watch  ?  There 
would  be  no  more  emotions  of  rivalry  be- 
tween us.  All,  all  had  gone  to  face  their 
Maker ;  and  I  was  the  only  living  thing 
belonging  to  the  ill-fated  ship  that  floated 
on  the  blue  water. 

"How   many  hours  I   remained  so  I 


know  not;  but  at  last,  when  hope  had 
long  been  dead,  I  was  picked  up  by  a 
little  schooner  called  The  Devil,  that 
traded  between  the  islands  of  St.  HeleDa 
and  Madagascar.  I  was  brought  to  tho 
flrst-named  place,  and  a  passage  given  me 
to  England.  When  I  arrived  I  found 
that  the  owners  of  the  Two  Sisters  had 
&iled,  and  I  was  in  my  native  country — 
blind,  and  without  a  penny  in  the  world.** 

Three  years  have  passed  away  since 
AnQ;us  Seaton  told  his  sad  story  to  the  old 
lieutenant  and  his  family,  amongst  whom 
the  blind  man  lingered  long  and  found 
consolation  for  the  bitter  sufferings  he  had 
endured  —  consolation  from  the  hearty 
sympathy  of  his  father's  old  shipmate, 
from  the  unvarying  kindness  of  his  warm- 
hearted wife,  but,  above  all,  from  the 
gentle  and  increasing  friendliness  of 
Katie  Bruce,  whose  soft,  low  voice  was 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  soothing 
to  his  ear : 

**  She  loved  him  for  tho  idangcrs  he  had  passed. 
And  he  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them.  *' 


The  ivy  has  grown  thicker  round  the 
cottage-porch ;  Bruce  and  his  wife  have 
been  laid  side  by  side  in  the  village 
churchyard,  but  their  places  are  not 
vacant.  In  Bruce's  old  chair  sits  Angus 
Seaton,  and  close  to  him  sits  his  adored 
Kate — she  watching  the  gambols  of  their 
little  ones,  he  listening  to  their  joyous 
laugh. 

It  is  with  no  common  love  that  the 
blind  sailor  loves  his  wife  and  children. 


From    Bentley'8     Mlsoellanj. 
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Paet    I. 

*'  Not  this  waltz,  nor  the  next,  Elea- 
nor !"  exclaimed  Paul  Fletcher,  in  a  tone 
of  slight  reproach.  "  Have  you  not  one 
more  dance  to  spare  me  this  evening  ?" 

''  Two^  by  and  by,  Paul  dear,"  was  the 
answer ;  but  I  am  engaged  to  Lord 
Holmdale  for  the  next,  and  you  know  he 


is  a  stranger  here,  and  papa  is  anxious 
I  should  be  civil  to  him,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible make  him  enjoy  the  ball  So  I  can^t 
help  myselt^ — and  you  won't  be  an^j,  I 
know." 

Angry  ?  Paul  Fletcher  angry  wUh 
her  I 

He  stood  leaning  in  the  doorway^ 
watching  her  as  she  floated  with  that 
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swan-moveraent  so  peculiar  to  lier  to- 
wards the  upper  end  of  the  brilliantly 
lighted  ball-room,  never  once  letting  his 
eyes  wander  from  her  over  the  gay  groups 
among  whom  she  passed  ;  following  her 
with  those  loving  eyes  as  he  ever  did  with 
his  loving  heart. 

She  stood  for  a  few  moments  beside  her 
father,  a  gray-haired  man,  master  of  the 
house,  and  then  the  music  recommenced, 
her  partner  claimed  her,  and  with  a  mo- 
mentary pang  Paul  saw  them  whirling 
round  the  room.  Only  a  momentary 
pang,  however,  for  he  liked  to  see  her  en- 
joying herself;  he  had  such  perfect  con- 
lidence  in  her,  knowing  that  she  was  so 
entirely  his  own,  his  betrothed,  that  it 
never  occiuTcd  to  him  to  be  jealous. 

As  they  paused  in  the  dance,  Eleanor 
and  her  partner  stood  within  a  few  yards 
of  him,  and  at  that  moment  she  looked 
even  unusually  lovely.  The  exercise  had 
tinged  her  cheek,  ordinarily  of  a  trans- 
parent paleness,  with  rose-bloom ;  her 
dark  gray  eyes  and  high  but  delicately 
marked  features,  her  sunny  braids  of  hair, 
seemed  more  perfect  than  ever ;  while  the 
excpiisite  pose  of  her  head  and  neck,  and 
her  tall  but  gracefully  rounded  figure,  in 
its  white  flowing  dress,  stood  out  against 
the  dark  oak  paneling  of  the  wall  like 
some  cameo  from  its  setting.  Her  com- 
panion, Lord  Ilolmdale,  (the  new  member 

for shire,  ^nd  heir  to  the  earldom  of 

St.  Arvon,)  was  a  high-bred  looking  man 
of  about  thirty,  spoiling  the  picture  by 
his  want  of  contrast ;  for  he,  too,  had  a 
pallid  countenance  and  finely  marked  fea- 
tures, with  almost  colorless  eyes,  though 
they  came  under  the  denomination  of 
blue  ;  eyes  with  no  depths  in  their  orbits, 
and  yet  shedding  a  steady  intellectual 
Ught.  His  stature  was  not  below  the 
average,  but  Eleanor's  made  it  appear  so. 

And  now  again  they  glide  past,  and  are 
lost  among  the  throng  of  dancers,  but  not 
before  a  Ijright  smile  from  the  girl  has 
made  Paul  Fletcher's  heart  beat  quicker 
as  she  passes.  Her  smile  is  so  very  lovely, 
and  cast  such  radiance  over  the  face,  in 
general  cold  and  calm  almost  to  a  fault. 

The  night  advances,  and  at  length  Paul 
obtains  the  boon  he  has  craved — the  one 
dance  more.  But  now  Eleanor  is  tired 
with  the  arduous  part  she  has  that  night 
performed,  the  transient  flush  has  faded 
away,  and  too  dispirited  for  conversation, 
she  hangs  languidly  on  her  lover's  arm. 
Happiness  sufficient  tliis  for  him,  though 


he  insists  that  she  shall  not  weary  herself 
further  with  dancing  merely  to  gratify 
him.  Tenderly  as  a  mother  for  a  child  he 
cares  for  her,  anxiously  watching  till  the 
guest  shall  disperse  and  leave  her  to  rest. 
Eleanor  Vaughan  is  only  nineteen,  but  for 
years  she  has  been  mistress  of  Vaughan 
and  despotic  ruler  of  her  father,  and  of 
every  member  of  the  household  besides, 
individually  and  collectively.  People 
wondered  that  Mr.  Vaughan  allowed  his 
daughter's  engagement  to  Captain 
Fletcher,  who,  though  doubtless  very 
charming,  they  said,  and  of  very  good 
family  to  boot,  still  every  one  knew  had 
nothing  to  live  upon  but  his  pay.  But 
when  Eleanor  had  quietly  announced  to 
her  father  that  she  had  promised  to  mar- 
ry Paul  Fletcher,  Mr.  Vaughan  acquiesced 
at  once,  as  he  always  did  to  any  thing  that 
she  wished.  He  might  have  looked  higher 
for  her,  he  said,  but  he  had  a  great 
opinion  of  Captain  Fletcher,  and  if  Elea- 
nor liked  him — why,  she  was  heiress  of 
Vaughan,  and  there  was  plenty  for  them 
both  to  live  upon. 

"  Eleanor,  will  you  walk  to  the  Copse- 
wood  with  me  this  moraing?"  asked 
Fletcher,  the  day  after  the  ball.  "This 
is  such  a  bright  day  that  it  will  do  you 
good  after  your  exeitions  last  night ;  and 
it's  our  favorite  walk,  isn't  it  V" 

"  Such  a  charming  morning  for  it,  Paul, 
and  I  may  as  well  finish  that  sketch.  But 
oh !  I  forgot,  I  have  promised  to  go 
through  the  gardens  with  Lord  Holmdale, 
and  as  I'm  rather  on  ceremony  with  hiui, 
I  shall  have  to  give  up  the  Copsewood — 
and  Paul." 

"  But  you  can  go  through  the  gardens 
in  tlie  afternoon,  Eleanor ;  and  I  shan't  bo 
here  much  longer,  you  know,  to  torment 
you,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  laughing  re- 
proach. 

"  Paul !" — she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm 
chidingly  —  "  but  in  the  afternoon  papa 
says  wo  must  all  ride  to  Crawland,  as 
Lord  Holmdale  wants  to  call  there;  the 
Moores  exerted  themselves  so  much  about 
this  election.  You  think  he  might  go  by 
himself  V" — for  Fletcher's  countenance  in- 
timated that  he  did  not  quite  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  Miss  Vaughan  jind  himself  re- 
turning thanks  for  the  said  exertions  also. 
"It  would  be  scarcely  civil  to  let  him,  and 
papa  wishes  us  to  go.  Besides,  I  want 
to  talk  to  Milly  Mooro  about  her  wed- 
ding." 
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"I  wish  you  would  speak  a  little  se- 
riously about  your  own,  Eleanor,"  Paul 
said,  taking  her  hand.  "  Whenever  I 
have  alluded  to  it  lately,  you  have  put  me 
oft*  with  the  election  occupying  you  too 
much  at  present  to  think  seriously  of  any 
thing,  or  this  ball,  or  some  equally  trifling 
matter;  but  now  you  will  have  no- 
thing to  distract  your  thoughts  you  will 
give  a  few  of  them  to  me?  You  pro- 
mised  " 

''^  I  promised^  Paul,"  Miss  Vaughan 
said,  a  little  haughtily,  "  and  that  ought 
to  be  enough." 

"  It  is  more  than  I  deser\-e,"  Paul  has- 
tened penitently  to  say,  "  and  indeed  I  do 
trust  your  word,  Eleanor,  more  than  any  | 
thing  on  earth.  I  would  mistrust  myself 
rather  than  you ;  but  be  a  little  indulgent 
to  me !" 

A  smile  flitted  over  Miss  Vaughan's 
fair  features,  and  she  said  more  softly : 

*'  Indeed,  Paul,  I  will  think  seriously  of 
it,  and  give  you  a  more  definite  answer 
soon ;  only  wait  till  Lord  Holmdalc  is  gone, 
and  we  are  quiet  again." 

Paul  breathed  an  Inward  aspiration  that 
propitious  fates  would  therefore  speed  his 
lordship's  dej)arture,  but  he  said  no  more 
to  Eleanor.  Her  last  speech  had  already 
granted  much,  and  it  was  he,  Paul,  who 
was  impatient  and  exacting,  and  not 
Eleanor  who  was  to  blame.  She  always 
had  some  good  and  unselfish  motive  in  all 
she  did ;  he  would  not  tease  her  any 
more  for  a  long  time.  You  must  know, 
reader,  that  Eleanor  Vaughan  was  Paul's 
first  love,  and  that  his  love  and  reverence 
for  her  amounted  almost  to  adoration. 

And  to  put  his  good  resolutions  into 
practice,  he  even  tried  not  to  look  disap- 
pouited  when  that  afternoon,  on  their  ride 
to  Crawland,  Miss  Vaughan  was  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  the  honors  of  the 
road  to  the  new  member,  leaving  Paul  to 
ride  beside  her  father,  whereas  he  longed 
to  be  at  his  accustomed  place  by  her  bri- 
dle-rein. He  was  sure  Mr.  Vaughan  must 
have  a  great  many  ]>olitical  questions  to 
discuss  with  Lord  Holmdale,  However, 
there  would  be  the  ride  home. 

But  after  their  visit  at  Crawland  was 
over,  and  their  horses'  heads  turned 
homewards,  it  somehow  happened  that 
they  all  rode  abreast,  and  Paul  hardly  in- 
terchanged a  word  with  his  betrothed. 
Lord  Holmdale  directing  the  greater  part 
of  his  conversation  to  her.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  dinner-party,  and  of  course. 


Lord  Holmdale  sat  next  her ;  and  Paul, 
who  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  be- 
tween a  portly  dowager  and  a  deaf  old 
gentleman,  made,  we  fear,  sad  blunders  in 
the  conversation  ;  for,  do  what  he  woold, 
he  could  not  help  looking  towards  U'here 
Eleanor  sat,  and  wishing  he  were  near 
her.  Two  or  three  times  she  also  looked 
towards  him  and  smiled,  and  then  he 
thought  she  wished  it  too.  Paul  did  not 
thhik  he  much  liked  Lord  Holmdale,  but 
his  conversation  was  clever,  and  seemed 
amusing  at  present,  and  at  any  rate  it 
would  be  much  pleasanter  up  there  than 
between  these  male  and  female  fogies.  At 
last,  after  they  were  all  gone  at  night, 
Eleanor  was  able  to  spare  him  a  few 
words,  and  to  thank  him  for  having  exert- 
ed himself  so  much  at  dinner,  (!)  when 
she  was  sure  old  Mr.  Dozely  and  loAy 
Clucker  must  have  bored  him  dreadfully. 

"'  What  a  pleasant  change  it  will  be  to 
be  quietly  by  ourselves  again,  Paul,  won't 
it  ?"  she  added. 

"  Thank  you  for  ex]>re8sing  my  thoughts 
of  this  whole  day,  Eleanor!"  Pan!  an- 
swered, his  grateful  heart  speaking  in  his 
face.  For  this  speech  was  a  great  deal 
from  Eleanor,  and  he,  trusting  her  so  en- 
tirely, felt  it  meant  far  more  than  the 
mere  words  expressed.  "  But  shall  we 
soon  be  alone  again  ?  for  you  know  my 
leave  is  very  short." 

"  Soon,  Ihope,  dear  Paul ;  but  I  know 
you  will  be  patient  and  good,  as  you  al- 
ways are."  And  after  that  what  more 
was  there  to  be  said?  But  when  the 
next  day,  and  the  day  after,  Lord  Holm- 
dale stiil  remained,  without  any  apparent 
reason  for  prolonging  his  stay  —  when 
Paul  found  that  Eleanor's  time  was  still 
very  unequally  divided  between  him  and 
her  stranger  guest,  and  that  Lord  Holm- 
dale's  attentions  to  her  becaino  unmis- 
takably marked,  even  his  patience  and 
forbearance  gave  way. 

"  Is  this  always  to  go  on,  Eleanor  ?»»  he 
asked,  when  on  the  third  morning  sinoe 
the  ball  she  had  excused  herself  from 
fulfilling  some  request  of  his,  and  imme- 
diately after  complied  with  one  from 
Lord  Holmdale. 

"What?"  said   Miss  Vaughan,  imio- 

centlv. 

"  This  preference  given  to  Lord  Holm- 
dale in  every  thing,"  Paul  blurted  ont| 
turning  red  as  he  spoke.  "  Indeed,  I  have 
tried  all  this  time  to  bear  it,  bat  I  canH 
any  longer." 
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"  Jealous,  Paul  ?"  Miss  Vauffhan  said, 
laughing  carelessly.  "  How  silly  of  you ! 
though  it's  rather  pleasant  to  sec  you  can 
be  so  sometimes." 

"■  Ko,  no,  Eleanor,"  Paul  went  on  hur- 
riedly. '' I'm  not  jealous;  I  wouldn't  bo 
so  unworthy  of  you  as  to  be  jealous,  but 
—  but  —  I'm  only  mortal  after  all,  and  — 
and — that  fellow  Holmdale,  does  he  know 
of  our  position  with  regard  to  one  another, 
Eleanor?  If  he  knows  you  are  my 
affianced  wife,  how  does  he  dare " 

"  I  suppose  he  knows  it,"  Miss  Vaughan 
said  very  quietly,  though  her  cheek  flushed 
a  little ;  "  every  body  Knows  it,  and  if  you 
mean  '  how  does  he  dare'  speak  to  me  as 
much  as  he  does,  I  suppose  also  he  con- 
siders that  as  your  affianced  wife  I  am 
as  safe  as  if  I  were  your  real  one,  and  that 
there  can  be  little  danger  for  any  one  who 
loves  Paul  Fletcher  from  the  society  of 
even  a  Lord  Holmdale." 

She  said  it  very  gracefully,  putting  her 
head  a  little  to  one  side  as  she  spoke,  and 
smiling  one  of  her  own  rare,  beautiful 
smiles  at  poor  Paul  as  she  held  out  her 
hand.  Paul  clasped  it  between  both  his 
own,  half  blaming  himself  again  for  pre- 
cipitancy, and  wholly  glad  that  it  had 
called  forth  so  much  expression  of  feeling 
from  this  cold,  proud  Eleanor. 

"  But  is  he  soon  going  away  ?"  Paul 
began  again,  after  a  lew  moments'  pause, 
"  tor  my  leave  expires  in  three  days,  and 
I  have  hardly  seen  you  at  all,  and  I  can't 
be  back  again  till  Christmas." 

"  Poor,  dear  Paul !"  the  girl  answered, 
as  if  she  were  soothing  a  child,  "  it  has 
been  very  hard  upon  us  both ;  but  I  think 
he  goes  to-morrow." 

And  to  morrow,  fortunately  for  Paul, 
he  did  go,  and  the  two  days  that  followed 
were,  perhaps,  all  tlie  happier  to  him  from 
his  previous  disappointment.  Eleanor 
was  charming,  gentler  than  usual,  and 
doing  ail  she  could  to  make  up  to  him  for 
his  temporary  vexation ;  and  when  Paul 
Fletcher's  turn  came  to  say  good-by,  he 
felt  that  never  had  he  loved  her  as  he  now 
did — never  had  his  life's  happiness  seemed 
more  bound  up  in  her. 

Paul's  regiment  was  quartered  in  Ire- 
land, and  there  he  spent  the  autumn  as 
best  he  could,  heanng  frequently  from 
his  betrothed,  who  once  or  twice  men- 
tioned Lord  Holmdale's  having  been  with 
them.  Only  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  it 
seemed,  and  so  openly  did  Eleanor  speak 


of  him,  that  Paul's  jealous  fears  did  not 
reawaken.  His  anxiety^  however,  was 
once  excited,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  a  long  interval  without  letters 
made  him  think  that  Eleanor  must  be  ill ; 
but  just  as,  in  a  distracted  frame  of  mind, 
he  was  going  to  write  to  Mr.  Vaughan, 
a  long  letter  arrived  explaining  her  si- 
lence. They  had  had  the  house  so  full  of 
people  —  all  her  cousins  the  Lesters,  and 
Caroline  Ellis,  and  Lord  Holmdale ;  and 
they  had  had  charades;  (she  wished  so 
much  he  had  been  there  !)  and  then  Milly 
Moore's  marriage  to  Captain  Heathcote 
had  taken  place,  etc.,  etc.  That  was  the 
reason  her  time  had  been  so  much  taken 
up  as  to  prevent  her  writing  to  him  ;  and 
he  should  scold  her  when  he  came  at 
Christmas,  which  would  be  very  soon  now. 
It  was  still  three  weeks  to  Christmas,  but 
Paul  did  not  hear  again  from  her  in  the 
mean  time.  However,  owing  to  a  brother- 
officer's  illness,  he  was  very  busy  in  the 
interim,  and  soon  the  time  had  hurried 
away,  and  he  found  himself  once  more  at 
dear  old  Vaughan.  Eleanor  received  him 
most  cordially  —  in  fact,  with  more  eni- 
pressement  than  usual ;  but  after  the  iii*8t 
excitement  of  happiness  had  subsided, 
Paul  remarked  wonderingly  that  her 
whole  manner  had  undergone  some 
change.  Only  so  close  an  observer  as  he 
could  remark  it ;  to  others,  Miss  Vaughan 
appeared  as  cold  and  calm  as  usual.  But 
when  Paul's  eyes  rested  lovingly  on  her, 
a  slight  flush  would  pass  over  her  &ce  ;  if 
they  sought  hers,  her  eyelids  dropped  be- 
neath the  look,  and  a  perceptible  rest- 
lessness of  manner  when  Paul  was  alone 
with  her  told  him  that  some  change  had 
passed  over  her  since  they  last  met.  It 
was  not  always  so,  and  often  he  accused 
himself  of  being  fanciful ;  but  flght  against 
it  as  he  would,  an  undefined  fear  rose  up 
in  his  heart.  And  yet  he  could  not  tell 
her  of  this  feeling,  for  there  was  no  tho- 
rough confidence  between  them ;  even  in 
their  most  unreserved  intercourse,  and 
when  Paul  felt  that  she  really  loved  him, 
and  had  told  her  all  that  lay  in  his  heart, 
Eleanor's  had  still  remained  in  her  own 
keeping — fast  locked.  Now,  if  he  had 
spoken,  she  would  have  chidden  him  for 
want  of  trust,  laughed  at  his  foolish  sus- 
ceptibility. As  it  was,  wlienever  he  ven- 
tured to  allude  to  the  subject  of  their  mar- 
riage, a  chilling  reserve  crept  over  Mies 
Vaughan's  manner,  or  again  flushing,  (she 
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nev'cr  hhisfted^)  she  would  givo  the  con- 
versation tin  immediate  turn.  Paul  Fletch- 
er was  not  happy. 

One  morning  they  sat  to^rether  in  the 
libriiry  whidh  Mr.  Vanorhnn  had  just  quit- 
ted. "  I  know  you  and  Paul  like  to  have 
the  morning  to  yourselves,  my  dear,"  the 
placid  oM  man  had  said,  patting  Eleanor 
on  the  shoulder,  as  he  left  the  room.  Hut 
if  this  were  the  case  it  seemed  difficult  to 
tell  whv,  for  Paul  sat  in  a  window-recess 
reading,  and  Eleanor  was  busily  employed 
at  the  table,  writing  indefatigably,  the 
scratch  of  her  pen  accompanied  by  the  mo- 
notonous ticking  of  the  clock.  It  was  the 
day  after  Christmas,  and  as  Paul  now  and 
then  looked  through  the  window-panes, 
the  prosj)eot  without  was  not  enlivening. 
A  dull  leaden  sky  spread  over-head,  not  a 
leafless  twig  dared  to  stir  in  the  stillness, 
and  even  the  robins  crept  quietly  in  under 
thick  fir  branches,  scarcely  chirping  a  re- 
monstrance against  the  snow  that  was 
coming.  Paul  let  his  book  drop,  got  up, 
yawned,  and  sat  down  again.  Still  Elea- 
nor's pen  scratched  unceasingly. 

"  Pity  the  sorrows  of  an  idle  man,  Elea- 
nor," Paul  at  length  said,  laughing.  "  T 
can't  read  any  more ;  the  book  is  dull, 
and  the  sky  is  dull,  and  jTam  dull.  I  want 
mv  sunshine." 

"  One  moment,  Paul,  dear !  T  have  just 
done."  And  the  pen  squeaked  along  an- 
other line. 

'*  What  a  nice  long  letter  to  get,  Elea- 
nor I"  Paul  went  on.  ''Who  are  you  writ- 
inor  to  ?"  And  without  thinking  much 
of  what  he  was  saying,  Paul  turned  from 
the  window,  and  coming  to  the  table  knelt 
down  by  Eleanor's  side  and  put  his  arm 
round  her. 

"  Caroline  Ellis,"  Eleanor  answered, 
folding  up  the  letter  and  addressing  it. 
"I  had  such  a  funny  letter  from  Mrs. 
Ileathcote  the  other  day,  with  two  or 
three  messjiges  for  you.  I  can't  quite  re- 
member what  they  were,  but  if  you  care 
to  read  it,  it  is  in  the  j)ocket  of  my  writ- 
ing-book." And  she  pushed  it  towards 
him. 

'*  I  don't  want  to  read  it ;  I  want  to 
talk  to  you,"  Paul  grumbled. 

"  But  /  want  you  to  read  it,"  Eleanor 
persisted  laughingly,  "  so  look  for  it  di- 
rectly." 

Paul  could  of  course  only  obey,  and 
pulled  a  letter  out  of  the  blotting-bo(»k. 

"  No,  that  isn't  it,"  Eleanor  said ; 
"  that's  only  a  circular." 


I      "  Then  this  must  be  it,"  Paul  continncd, 
I  "  for  it's  the  only  other  letter  there.     Bat 
this  is  your  own  handwriting:,  Eleanor." 
I  And  as  he  spoke  Paul  drew  forth  a  letter, 
j  sealed  and  stamped  for  posting,  and  care- 
lessly glanced  at  the  address.    A  crimson 
j  flush  mounted  to  his  temples.     "  I  did 
not  know  Lord  Ilolmdale  was  a  corre- 
I  spondent  of  yours,"  he  said,  dropping  the 
letter  on  the  table  before  her. 

Eleanor  involuntarily  stretched  forth 
her  hand  to  cover  it. 

"  T  wrote  to  him  on  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness," she  returned  hastily. 

Something  in  her  tone  struck  Paul 
F'letcher,  and  he  as  suddenly  looked  up. 
Calm  as  she  strove  to  appear,  it  yet  was 
evident  that  this  simple  discovery  was  in 
reality  a  more  than  ordinarily  agitating 
one  to  Miss  Vaughan.  Her  cheek  and 
lips  were  colorless,  and  the  hand  which 
held  the  letter  shook  visibly.  Fletcher 
fixed  his  eyes  on  hers  with  a  long  scru- 
tinizing gaze,  as  if  he  were  trying  through 
those  portals  to  plunge  deep  into  her 
heart.  For  a  few  moments  Eleanor's  eyes 
met  his,  then  shrank  furtively  and  telL 
Paul  leaped  to  his  feet  from  the  kneeling 
posture  he  still  maintained  beside  her. 

"  Eleanor !"  he  cried  out,  "  what  does 
it  mean?  There  is  more  in  this,  and  I 
wtU  know  it.  Have  you  written  to  Lord 
Holm  dale  before  ?" 

She  assented;  Paul's  violence  for  the 
moment  frightened  her. 

"Has  he  written  to  you  more  than 
once  ?" 

Again  she  bent  her  head.  But  now 
her  courage  returned,  her  proud  spirit 
came  to  her  aid  in  her  time  of  need.  She, 
too,  rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  before 
him,  trembling  still,  but  now  undaunted. 

"  Lord  Holmdale  and  I  have  inter- 
changed letters,"  she  said,  "  on  a  subject 
that  interested  us  both.  What  that  sub- 
ject was,  no  one  has  a  right  to  inauire, 
neither  do  I  recognize  the  right  or  any 
one  to  regulate  with  whom  I  shall  or  shall 
not  correspond.  I  am  not  yet  responn- 
ble  to  any  human  being  for  my  actions.** 

"  Pardon  me,"  Paul  said,  in  a  low  voice 
of  suppressed  anger.  "In  this  instance 
you  are  undoubtedly  responsible  to  me. 
As  my  betrothed  wife,  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  of  you  an  explanation  of  this  sudden 
intimacy  with  one  who,  the  last  time  I 
staid  in  this  house,  perpetually  stood 
between  us,  and  whom,  in  order  to  please 
you,  I  then  yielded  to.    One  word  from 
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you,   Eleanor,   is    sufficient    explanation. 
Veil  will  not  refuse  it  ?'' 

"  I  will  and  do,"  Miss  Vaughan  an- 
swered, haughtily,  but  quite  calmly,  as 
she  threw  her  fair  head  slightly  back.  "  I 
say  again,  that  I  do  not  recognize  your 
right  to  call  ray  conduct  in  question  every 
thue  your  boasted  'confidence'  in  me 
yields  to  the  slightest  trial.  I  i)refer  my- 
self regulating  the  degrees  of  intimacy  I 
shall  accord  to  my  own  and  my  fatlier's 
friends ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  my  position 
as  your  betrothed  wife  which  deprives 
me  of  that  liberty,  I  from  henceforth  re- 
sign the  honor  of  the  distinction." 

For  a  moment  Paul  Fletcher  did  not 
speak.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  beautiful 
face  before  him,  so  cold  and  emotionless 
in  its  perfection,  and  becoming  deadly 
pale.  "  Be  it  so,"  he  said  through  his 
clenched  teeth,  and  then  tunied  abruptly 
to  leave  the  room.  But  before  he  reached 
the  door  his  justly  irritated  feelings  yield- 
ed to  softer  emotion,  as  the  meaning  of 
Eleanor's  last  words  rushed  more  distinct- 
ly on  his  mind,  and  as  hurriedly  as  he 
had  left  her  he  now  stood  again  by  her 
side,  an  irresistible  impulse  forcing  him 
back.  Taking  both  her  hands  in  his,  ho 
drew  her  towards  him,  and  with  sorrow, 
anger,  and  sui^plication  blending  in  his 
eyes,  looked  long  and  steadfastly  into  her 
face.  "  Eleanor  !"  he  said  at  length,  in  a 
low  tone  tremulous  with  intense  emotion, 
but  terril)le  in  its  quietness.  She  did  not 
answer,  but  her  beautiful  gray  eyes  met 
his  without  shrinking — quite  dispassion- 
ately. ''  Eleanor,  my  darling !"  Paul 
said,  again  ;  and  this  time  there  was  un- 
utterable pathos  in  the  tone.  Still  no 
further  answer  than  what  those  unyielding 
eyes  gave. 

Paul  let  go  her  hands,  and  for  one 
moment  pressed  his  to  his  forehead. 

''  I  have  long  thought  it,  Paul,"  Miss 
Vaughan  now  said  ;  "  though  how  much 
the  thought  distressed  me  I  can  not  tell 
you,  nor  how  much  I  feel  your  present 
distress.  But  we  are  not  suited  to  one 
another,  and  never  shall  be,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  find  this  out  now  than  later.  You 
ai*e  of  too  exacting  a  nature,  and  mine,  I 
confess,  is  not  sufficiently  docile.  You 
expect  your  wife  to  be  a  slave — and  I  do 
not  wish  to  find  a  master.  Therefore 
"  but  just  as  Miss  Vaughan  was  con- 
cluding her  peroration,  a  servant  came  to 
say  that  her  father  wished  to  speak  to 
her,  and  she  swept  gracefully  out  of  the 


room,  glad  of  the  excuse,  and  doubtless 
purposing  to  resume  the  subject  when 
Paul  was  quieter.  It  was  very  natural  he 
should  be  overcome  at  present.  But 
when  dinner-time  came,  instead  of  Paul 
there  ai>peared  a  servant,  who  presented 
a  note  from  him  to  Miss  Vaughan.  In 
their  present  position  with  regard  to  one 
another,  he  said,  he  could  not  remain 
under  the  same  roof  with  her.  He  had 
gone  only  to  Ilurston,  (the  nearest  town,) 
and  he  besought  her  not  to  let  her  father 
know  what  had  occurred  until  he  had 
written  to  her.  She  should  hear  from 
him  next  day.  So  Miss  Vaughan  consid- 
erately told  her  father  that  Paul  had  been 
called  away  suddenly  on  business  and 
would  write  next  day,  and  with  this  the 
old  squire  was  quite  satisfied.  "  Paul  is 
always  at  liberty  to  come  and  go  as  he 
pleases,  you  know,  my  dear,"  he  said 
kindly.  "He  is  quite  like  ray  own  son 
already," 

"  Quite  at  liberty,  papa,"  Eleanor  re- 
peated, with  a  queer  emphasis. 

Meanwhile,  what  Paul  endured  it  would 
be  diffi*cult  to  describe.  When  Eleanor  left 
the  room,  he  had  at  first  been  too  bewilder- 
ed rightly  to  understand  what  had  passed 
between  them.  In  giving  way  to  the  fit 
of  passionate  jealousy  that  had  seized  him 
at  sight  of  her  letter  to  Lord  Holmdale, 
he  had  of  course  never  foreseen  the  possi- 
bility of  its  leading  to  such  a  result,  for, 
believing  that  Eleanor  loved  him,  he  never 
could  have  imagined  that  she  would  so 
lightly  shake  off  the  ties  that  bound  her 
to  him.  A  desi^airing  reaction  succeeded 
his  excitement,  and  it  was  not  till  he 
reached  Hurston  that  he  became  calm 
enough  to  view  tlie  state  of  matters  a  lit- 
tle more  reasonably.  Paul  Fletcher  was 
a  young  man — younger  than  the  twenty- 
seven  years  of  life  he  had  gone  through  ; 
very  fresh  and  buoyant  in  his  feelings. 
We  have  told  you  that  Eleanor  Vaughan 
was  his  first  love,  but  that  does  not  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  all  that  she  was 
to  liim.  Paul  had  no  very  near  relations ; 
he  had  lost  his  father  very  early,  his 
mother's  death  a  few  years  ago  had  been 
his  one  great  sorrow.  Eleanor  was  all 
that  he  now  loved  best  in  the  world. 
After  God,  he  had  faith  in  her.  And 
now  that  faith  could  not  be  so  easily 
shaken. 

He  was  again  in  fault — that  mad  out- 
burst of  jealousy  !  It  was  no  wonder  she 
had  resented  it,  for  if  there  was  one  fault 
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he  could  .allow  in  liei*  character,  it  was 
pride,  and  his  tone  had  been  so  dictatorial 
that  he  had  roused  this  feeling.  After  all, 
(but  here  Paul  gulped  down  the  anger 
that  would  rise,)  her  letters  to  Lord 
Ilolmdale  might  have  been  necessary; 
Mr.  Yaughan  might  have  made  her  write 
on  business.  And  yet,  if  so,  why  did  she 
not  explain  as  he  bad  entreated?  But 
she  would  explain  now — he  would  write 
to  her  and  ask  her  to  forgive  his  violence, 
and  tell  her  it  was  only  his  love  for  her 
that  caused  it  and  overmastered  him ; 
and  then  Eleanor  would  unsay  the  words 
that  had  made  him  so  miserable,  and  it 
would  all  be  forgotten  again  between 
them.  So  Paul  wrote — not  a  high-flown 
letter,  but  with  the  manly  straightforward 
simplicity  that  distinguished  his  character, 
taking  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  to 
himself  with  great  humility,  and  yet  still 
adhering,  though  gently,  to  his  original 
idea  of  their  mutual  relations.  Not  even 
for  Eleanor  could  he  give  up  what  he 
held  to  be  true ;  but  casting  himself  on 
her  mercy,  he  prayed  that  she  would 
grant  him  merely  those  few  words  of  ex- 
planation, and  not  let  resentment  of  his  vio- 
lence cause  their  separation.  Paid  was 
very  hopeful  after  he  had  sent  this  letter ; 
surely  it  would  bring  an  immediate  recall 
to  Vaughan,  and  once  with  Eleanor, 
every  thing  would  be  smooth  again. 

The  answer  was  immediate.  It  was 
very  kindly  worded,  and  written  in  a  very 
clear,  flowing  hand,  not  a  scratch  nor  a 
blot  on  the  paper.  She  assured  Paul  that 
the  momentary  dis{)leasure  she  had  felt 
at  their  last  meeting  had  vanished  at  once, 
and  that  of  course,  if  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  disagreement  was  such  as  he 
expressed  it,  why,  every  one  had  a  right  to 
adhere  to  his  own  opinion.  She  begged 
his  forgiveness  for  all  the  pain  she  had 
caused  him,  and  still  more  for  that  which 
she  feared  she  was  about  to  inflict.  But 
since  he  left  she  had  given  the  matter 
more  mature  consideration,  and  she  was 
now  more  fully  convinced  that  they  ought 
to  part.  They  never  should  be  happy  to- 
gether ;  each  had  certain  faults  that  must 
clash  with  the  other.  And  more  than 
this — would  Paul,  dear  Paul,  ever  tbrgive 
her? — she  had  carefully  examined  into 
hor  own  heart,  and  discovered  that  what 
she — at  the  time  of  their  engagement  a 
girl  of  eighteen — had  mistaken  for  love, 
was  in  reality  but  sincere  aftection  for 
him.      She    would    not    deceive   him  — 


nothing  more !  And  this  she  felt  was  ut- 
terly unworthy  to  give  in  exchange  for 
his  noble  love,  and  so  it  was  better  for 
them  both  that  they  should  break  an  en- 
gagement which  never  could  be  for  the 
happiness  of  either.  She  should  always 
feel  for  him  a  lasting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  she 
hoped  that  in  time,  etc.,  etc.  And  she 
remained  his  sincere  friend,  Eleanor 
Vaughan. 

For  long,  Paul  Fletcher  could  not 
realize  it,  could  not  believe  that  thus  it 
was  to  end.  Ah  I  surely  she  would  re- 
lent, surely  she  had  wrongly  read  herself 
surely,  surely  she  mustiOYe  him!  He 
had  given  her  his  manhood^s  strong  love, 
his  reverence,  his  faith — was  it  to  be  all 
in  vain  ?  And  then  wild  gleams  of  hope 
would  shoot  up  in  his  heait,  bred  of  nis 
very  despair,  dancing  like  corpse-lights 
over  the  grave  of  his  love.  Surely  it 
never  could  be  given  to  one  human  being 
to  cause  another  such  misery?  in  mo- 
ments of  bitterness  he  would  ask  himself^ 
he  who  had  never  wronged  her  by  thoaght, 
word,  or  deed  !  But  such  moments  were 
rare.  Paul  Fletcher  loved  Eleanor  too 
tr ul V  to  feel  great  anger  against  her.  Skit- 
ter had  he  done  so — better  had  buminct 
anger  filled  his  heart  than  such  profound 
sorrow,  such  forbearing  love  for  her.  Ho 
would  not  blame  her  even  to  himself; 
self-accusing,  he  ever  sought  excuse  for 
her. 

The  truth  was,  as  you  will  perceive, 
that  though  Paul  Fletcher's  idol  luid  cast 
back  the  worship  of  hor  votary,  refused 
the  incense  oflcred  at  her  shrine,  still  the 
image  was  not  thrown  down  from  its  pe- 
destal. He  worshiped  still;  he  had  not 
lost  his  faith  in  her. 

Xow,  however,  he  determined  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait;  time 
might  work  in  his  favor.  His  leave  had 
expired,  and  he  returned  to  Ireland  wear- 
ing ;is  impenetrable  a  mask  as  he  could 
assume.  He  must  wait — he  most  try  and 
wait  patiently. 


H. 


Pai;l  Fletciikr  had  not  long  to  wait. 
A  month  after  his  return  he  one  morning 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Moore,  a 
good-natured  dowager  who  had  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  him  during  hb  frequent 
visits  at  \  aughan,  and  who  now  found 
some  ingenious  excuse  for  writing  to  hinu 
After  a  long  preliminary  on  the  importani 
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object  of  her  letter,  (whatever  that  mi^ht 
be,  for  Paul  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  it,)  Mrs.  Moore  suddenly  assumed  a 
confidential  tone.  Paul  must  excuse  her 
broaching  a  painful  topic — she  considered 
herself  an  old  and  very  sincere  friend — 
but  she  had  at  once  become  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  Eleanor's  quarrel  with 
him,  and  it  was  upon  the  subject  of  the 
latter  that  she  wished  to  write  to  him. 
(Did  you  ever  observe  what  a  knack  of 
communicating  disagi'eeablo  information, 
dropping  uncomfortable  innuendoes,  c^ood- 
natured  people  often  have  ?)  She  wished 
to  be  the  first  to  write  it  to  him,  for  if  it 
were  told  him  unexpectedly  it  might  dis- 
tress him  more.     Had  he  heard  of  it  ? 

^'/^.^— what  did  she  mean?"  Paul 
exclaimed  impatiently.  "Could  she  not 
sav  at  once  what  she  wished  to  communi- 
cate  ?"  And  he  turned  eagerly  over  the 
page. 

It  had  taken  peoi)le  a  good  deal  by 
surprise,  and  no  one  more  than  Mr. 
Vaughan,  for  it  was  so  very  shortly  after 
In  a  word,  Eleanor's  second  engage- 
ment was  announced.  To  the  new  mem- 
ber. Lord  Holmdale.  "And  we  all  think," 
Mrs.  Moore  went  on  consolingly  to  say, 
"  that  dear  Eleanor  Vaughan  has  made  a 
very  bad  exchange.  In  fact,  though  you 
know  how  much  I  love  the  dear  child,  I 
almost  feel  inclined  to  congratulate  yow, 
dear  Captain  Fletcher,  for  I  fear  her  dis- 
position must  be  very  fickle." 

Eleanor  was  engaged  to  Lord  Holm- 
dale  !  This  was  how  it  had  ended.  The 
play  was  played  out,  and  Paul  was  the 
dupe  of  the  piece.  Jle  had  trusted  her 
blindly  —  he  now  saw.  Till  now,  Paul 
Fletcher  felt  he  had  not  really  suffered, 
for  now  his  faith  in  her  was  gone,  the  idol 
had  fallen  from  the  altar  with  a  terrible 
shock,  and  lay  disfigured  before  him,  and 
his  heart,  still  full  of  devotion,  found 
nothing  but  an  empty  shrine  to  otter  wor- 
ship at. 

Paul  Fletcher  bore  this,  the  greatest 
disappointment  of  his  life,  manfully.  No 
one  ever  knew  what  it  cost  him,  no  one 
ever  should  know  how  it  had  all  come  to 
j)ass,  and  thus  perhaps  dare  to  cast  blame 
upon  her.  Thank  Heaven,  he  had  no  one 
who  would  presume  to  sympathize  with 
him ! 

And  so  six  months  more  elapsed  with- 
out his  hearing  any  thing  further  of 
Eleanor,  and  in  those  six  months  Paul's 
young  impassioned  heart  grew  as  mach 
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older  than  his  twenty-seven  yeare  of  life 
as  it  had  hitherto  been  younger. 

We  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  Eleanor 
Vaughan  had  never  really  loved  Paul 
Fletcher  otherwise  than  with  the  reflect- 
ed love  a  vain  woman  feels  for  any  man 
who  worships  l^er,  and  whom  she  likes. 
From  this  feeling,  and  partly  as  an  exer- 
cise of  her  sovereign  will,  she  had  become 
engaged  to  him,  and  probably  would  have 
fulfilled  her  engagement  had  not  circum- 
stances occurred  of  late  to  arouse  her, 
besetting  passion — ambition.  Lord  Holm- 
dale,  a  clever,  cultivated  man  of  the  world, 
had  appeared  on  the  scene  of  their  quiet 
neighborhood ;  she  had  been  interested, 
excited  by  the  successftil  election,  in 
which,  owing  to  her  father's  position,  she 
had  had  some  share.  It  opened  up  a  wider 
field  to  her  view.  Lord  Holmdale  (per- 
fectly unaware  of  her  engagement  to 
Fletcher,  caught  by  her  beauty,  and  not 
insensible  to  the  attractions  of  Mr.  Vaugh- 
an's  broad  acres)  paid  her,  as  we  have 
seen,  marked  attention,  and  this  in  itself 
was  a  triumph.  Not  that  she  cared  a  bit 
more  for  him  than  for  Paul ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  rather  preferred  the  latter,  and 
he  would  be  much  the  more  easily  man- 
aged of  the  two.  But  after  all,  people 
were  right  so  far — she  was  throwing  her- 
self away  upon  him.  It  was  an  extremely 
bad  marriage. 

And  by  the  time  Paul  came  to  Vaughan 
at  Christmas  she  had  given  Lord  Holm- 
dale such  decided  encouragement  that  even 
she  could  not  but  feel  embarrassed  in 
Paul's  presence.  The  discovery  of  the 
letter,  and  the  scene  that  ensued,  had 
thrown  the  casting  die.  Now  was  the 
chance — ^and  she  took  it.  We  will  not  say 
that  she  had  no  compunction ;  she  was 
sorry  for  Paul,  she  knew  he  would  feel  it; 
but  he  would  soon  get  over  it.  And 
meantime  Miss  Vaughan,  under  her  quiet, 
dignified  manner,  gloried  in  the  prospect 
of  the  coronet-matrimonial  she  was  to 
share,  and  enjoyed  the  present  distinction 
of  being  Lord  Holmdale's  fiancee. 

For  six  months,  as  we  have  said,  Paul 
Fletcher  had  no  further  news  of  her,  or 
of  how  matters  were  proceeding  at 
Vaughan.  He  seemed  entirely  cut  off 
from  their  whole  circle,  and  the  feeling  of 
desolation  this  caused  was  at  times  almost 
insupportable.  He  felt  as  if  any  news 
would  be  preferable,  though  dreading 
what  the  only  news  that  oould  now  oome 
must  be.    For  he  expected  daily  to  hear 
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that  the  marriage  had  taken  place,  as 
tliere  could  be  no  possible  cause  for  delay. 
And  Paul  thought  bitterly  of  the  petty 
obstacles  Eleanor  had  always  discovered 
during  her  first  engagement  I 

News,  however,  was  at  hand.  In  look- 
ing at  the  T^mes  one  day,  Paul's  eye  lit 
on  the  following  announcement  in  the  first 
column : 

"At  Haughton,  on  the  22d  inst.,  Vis- 
count Holmdale,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  St.  Arvon,  to  Mary,  only  child  of 
Sir  Andrew  Bellingham,  Bart.,  of  Haugh- 
ton Castle, shire."    Instead  of  "  to 

Eleanor,  only  child  of  Richard  Vaughan, 
shire." 

How  this  change  in  the  programme  had 
taken  place  Paul  of  course  could  not 
divine,  and  was  bewildered  by  a  host  of 
conflicting  feelings  accordingly ;  but  these 
feelings  soon  yielded  to  one  only  of  heart- 
felt and  deep  compassion  when,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  Fletcher  learnt  from  the  same 
means  of  commimication  the  death  of 
Eleanor's  father,  his  kind  old  friend. 
Squire  Vaughan. 

In  a  moment  all  was  foreotten  ;  all  his 
own  disappointment,  all  Eleanor's  faith- 
lessness—every thing  was  swept  away  by 
that  one  gi'eat  feeling  of  heaven-bom 
pity  which  surged  up  in  Paul  Fletcher's 
heart.  How  he  longed  to  be  with  her 
and  comfort  her — no  longer  as  a  lover, 
but  as  the  friend  she  had  so  coldly  hoped 
he  might  become  !  If  he  might  but  go  to 
her !  This  was  so  much  to  come  upon 
her  at  once,  poor  child ! 

The  wish  was  fulfilled.    The  next  day 
Paul  had  a  sorrowful  hurried  letter  from 
a  cousin  of  Eleanor's,  an  old  widow  lady 
who  occupied  the  post  of  chaperone  at ; 
Vaughan  whenever  Eleanor  felt  disposed  i 
to  be  so  protected.    The  squire's  death,  , 
Mrs.  Campbell  said,  had  come  suddenly  j 
upon   them,   thouf^h    for    the    last    two : 
months  he  had  failed  very  much.     Poor  j 
dear  Eleanor  was  in  the  greatest  distress ; ; 
she  had  had  7nuch  to  try  her  lately,  and  j 
Mrs.  Cam])bell  feared  more  was  in  store,  j 
Mr.  Vaughan  had  left  his  affairs  in  the  i 
greatest  disorder ;  the  property  was  much 
involved.    In  fact,  it  was  feared  that  after 
every    thing    was   cleared    off,     dearest  j 
Eleanor's  share  would  be  but  small.   Cap- ; 
tain  Fletcher  would  (Mrs.  Campbell  con- 
tinued) receive  a  letter  from  the  man  of : 
business  by  the  same  post  as  hers,  telling 
him  that  he  had  been  appointed  one  of 
the  executors  to  Mr.  Vaughan's  will    In  . 


fact,  he  already  knew  this,  and  the  squire 
had  never  altered  his  will  since.  Bnt  oh  I 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  happened, 
the  poor  kind  old  soul  went  on  to  praj, 
would  dear  Captain  Fletcher  only  not  re- 
fuse to  act  ?  Would  he  (Eleanor  did  not 
know  she  was  writing)  would  he  only 
come  to  Vaughan  and  help  them,  and  see 
what  could  be  done  ?  for  she  knew  that 
he  took  more  interest  in  Eleanor  than  any 
body  else  in  the  world,  and  that  none  of 
the  other  gentlemen  appointed  would  take 
half  the  trouble.  The  poor  squire  had 
asked  for  him  on  his  death-bed,  and  had 
wondered  why  he  was  not  beside  them ! 
Would  he  come  to  them  now  ? 

Would  he?  Was  he  not  with  them 
already  in  spirit?  Would  he  not  go 
through  fire  and  water,  to  the  world's 
end  and  back  again,  only  to  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  Ellcanor  Vaughan  ? 

Paul  obtained  leave  and  was  off  at  onee, 
but  he  did  not,  as  you  may  imagine,  go 
to  Vaughan.  He  put  up  at  the  village 
inn  at  Worseley,  so  as  to  be  as  near  the — 
the  property,  he  said  to  himself,  as  possible, 
and  thence  communicated  with  the  lawyw 
who  lived  at  Hurston,  the  county  town. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  meeting  of  ex- 
ecutors, in  which  Paul  gradually  took  die 
lead.  He  had  gained  the  good-will  of  the 
man  of  business,  Mr.  Burton,  who  speecBly 
found  the  advantage  of  working  with  a 
clear-headed  man  instead  of  the  rather 
foozle-pated  old  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
management  of  Miss  Vaughan's  property 
had  been  consigned.  None  of  them,  tiow- 
ever,  proved  restive.  One — a  cousin  of 
the  squire's — remembered  well  how  en- 
tirely the  latter  had  trusted  in  the  honor 
and  good  judgment  of  his  intended  son- 
in-law,  and  the  two  others  were  not  sorry 
to  find  any  one  willing  to  take  the  great- 
est share  of  a  rather  complicated  buaineSB 
off  their  hands,  and  so  Paul  found  that  he 
might  without  difficulty  transfer  this  to  his 
own  strong  yoimg  shoulders. 

With  what  a  will  he  set  to  work,  how 
he  toiled  without  ever  feeling  tired,  how 
he  rode  about  the  country  from  one  farm 
to  another,  how  he  mshed  backwards  and 
forwards  to  and  from  London,  talldng 
over  refractory  creditors  and  cutting  short 
dishonest  ones,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe.  Hard,  unpleasant  work  as  M 
had  of  it,  to  him  it  was  a  labor  of  love. 
It  was  Eleanor*8  work  he  was  engaged  in 
— it  was  all  for  Klea^ior,  Ah  I  ir  even  in 
this  small  degree  he  could  prore  how 
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much  he  loved — that  is  to  say,  how  much 
he  had  loved — her  I  At  first,  affairs  look- 
ed very  bad.  The  squire  had  persisted  in 
keeping  the  management  of  his  estate  in 
his  own  hands,  and  was  jealous  of  any 
interference  on  Mr.  Burton's  part.  For 
this  management  he  had  lately  grown 
quite  unfit ;  many  of  the  farms '  were 
under-let,  in  some  the  tenants  were  dis- 
honest, racked  the  land,  were  short  of 
their  rent  on  quarter-day,  and  then  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Vaughan's  sympathies. 
This  appeal  was  rarely  in  vain,  especially 
if  their  fathers  or  mothers  or  forbears  of 
any  kind  had  at  any  period,  however  re- 
mote, been  settled  on  the  estate.  "  Old 
tenants  —  old  tenants — old  friends,"  the 
squire  would  murmur  to  liimself.  "  I  re- 
member birds'-nesting  with  Taylor's  lather. 
Well,  well,  we  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  them 
tbis  time  ;"  and  so  on. 

The  expenditure  in  one  way  and  an- 
other at  Vaughan  had  been  great,  and 
so  was  the  debt  on  the  estate  at  the  time 
of  3Ir.  Vaughan-8  death,  so  that  at  first 
Paul  feared  Eleanor's  heiress-ship  would 
dwindle  to  very  minute  proportions. 
However,  the  labor  of  mind  and  body 
was  not  in  vain,  and  with  judicious  man- 
agement and  thorough  looking  into  mat- 
ters soon  assumed  a  better  shape.  Many 
of  the  fanns  were  re-let,  arrears  almost 
forgotten  summed  up  and  demanded, 
exorbitant  charges  taxed;  and  just  as 
Paul  w^as  beginning  to  flatter  himself  that 
after  every  thing  was  paid  up  Eleanor 
would  still  be  comfortably  left,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton discovered  among  the  squire's  papers, 
a  note  of  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  lying  at  Ooutts's,  and  which  but 
for  this  accidental  find  would  have  remain- 
ed unclaimed.  Thus,  though  Miss  Vaug- 
han's fortune  was  not  so  considerable  as 
had  been  anticipated  during  her  father's 
lifetime,  she  was  now  in  more  than  inde- 
pendent circumstances,  and  it  was  chiefly 
to  Paul's  untiring  zeal  and  good  manage- 
ment that  she  owed  the  recovery  of  so 
much. 

His  work  was  now  over,  and  he  had  no 
further  excuse  for  remaining  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Vaughan.  Yet  it  seemed 
very  hard  to  have  to  leave  it  after  all 
without  having  even  a  glimpse  of  her ! 
But  so  it  would  have  been  had  Paul  alone 
been  concerned,  for  nothing  would  have 
induced  him  to  intjrude  upon  her,  or  to 
take  advantage  of  the  position  in  which 
he  had  of  late  been  placed  with  regard 


to  her.  But  the  evening  before  the  day 
he  had  fixed  upon  to  leave  Worseley  he 
received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Campbell,  ex- 
pressing in  warm  terms  her  deep  grati- 
tude in  behalf  of  Miss  Vaughan  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  granted  her 

Eetition  for  assistance,  and  begging  that 
e  would  come  up  to  Vaughan  and  see 
her  before  he  left.  "  Eleanor  wishes  me 
to  thank  you  in  her  name,  for  she  is  un- 
equal to  seeing  you ;  but  she  is  anxious 
you  should  know  how  fully  aware  she  is 
of  all  you  have  done  for  her,  and  how 
grateful." 

It  was  a  beautiful  August  evening  when 
Paul  Fletcher  once  more  turned  off*  the 
high  road  from  Worseley,  and  walked 
along  that  well-known  K>otpath  acroFS 
the  meadow  leading  into  the  Copsewood. 
It  had  been  his  favorite  walk  with  Eleanor 
— ^it  had  many  memories.  Paul  did  not 
dare  to  think  as  he  went  along ;  he  was 
afraid  of  losing  the  mastery  over  himself, 
and  even  though  he  knew  he  was  not  to 
see  Eleanor,  the  very  sight  of  the  old 
familiar  house,  the  knowledge  that  though 
he  did  not  see  her  still  she  was  there^  ex- 
cited him  painfully.  Paul  was  young,  and 
had  not  yet  acquired  great  power  of  self- 
control. 

He  was  shown  into  the  library,  the 
room  where  he  had  last  seen  her.  But, 
as  he  had  expected^  of  course  it  was  now 
empty.  That  is,  Mrs.  Campbell  was  there 
alone.  And  the  moment  tne  kind,  weak 
old  lady  saw  Paul,  she  began  to  cry, 
which  did  not  tend  to  make  him  feel  much 
more  comfortable.  However,  it  was  soon 
over,  and  she  went  on  to  tell  him  all  about 
every  thing,  mixing  up  details  of  the 
squire's  death  with  outbursts  of  gratitude 
for  all  Paul's  kindness,  as  she  called  it, 
and  lamentations  over  Eleanor's  forlorn 
condition,  wliich,  all  things  considered, 
were  perhaps  rather  mal  apropos.  She 
fortunately  had  enough  tact  to  avoid  the 
subject  of  Lord  Holmdale,  though  she 
dropped  sufficient  for  Paul  to  gather  that 
his  lordship's  admiration  for  Miss  Vaughan 
had  been  too  ephemeral  long  to  withstand 
the  attractions  of  Miss  Bellingham  and 
Haughton  Park. 

The  evening  was  creeping  on,  and  Paul 
at  length  took  up  his  hat  to  go.  It  was 
very  unreasonable — for  his  "  expectation  " 
of  seeing  only  Mrs.  Campbell  had  been 
quite  fulfilled,  and  he  had  seen  and  heard 
her  for  a  very  long  time,  but  ho  got  up 
with  a  very  unsatisfied  feeling  gnawing  at 
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his  heart — a  feeling  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  longing  for  something  more. 
Well !  he  must  go,  and  the  sooner  now 
the  better. 

*'  I  must  say  good-by,  dear  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell," he  said,  holding  out  his  hand,  and 
grasping  hers  very  hard  indeed,  "  and  I 
hope  that  if — if  I  can  be  of  any  further 
use,  you — you'll  be  so  very  kind  as  to 
write  to  me  again.  And  I  do  trust  Miss 
Vaughan — I  mean  you — that  is,  Eleanor 

"    But  the  last  word  of  this  rather 

entangled  sentence  was  scarcely  uttered, 
when  a  sound  behind  him  made  him  look 
round,  and  made  Mrs.  Campbell  start. 
The  door  had  opened,  and  Eleanor  Vaugh- 
an, in  her  deep  mourning-dress,  had  en- 
tered the  room.  A  last  gleam  of  evening 
sunshine  fell  through  the  side-window 
upon  her,  and  minglmg  with  her  golden 
hair,  illumined  her  oeautiful  features  and 
transparently  pallid  complexion,  as  she 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway  of  this 
old  oak  room.  Paul  saw  that  she  had 
grown  even  lovelier  during  the  six  months 
of  their  separation,  and  that  this  was  in 
part  caused  by  the  recent  sorrow  which 
nad  soflened  her  expression  and  chastened 
the  proud  beauty  of  her  face.  Unex- 
pected as  their  meeting  was  to  Paul,  he 
managed  to  appear  tolerably  composed, 
though  his  colorless  cheek,  and  hands 
tightly  clenched  over  the  back  of  a  chair, 
indicated  the  effort  it  was  to  him.  But  he 
had  a  holy  horror  of  scenes,  and  this  was 
especially  not  the  moment  for  any  disi)lay 
of  feeling:. 

Miss  Vaughan's  manner,  though  it  had 
gained  in  gentleness,  had  not  lost  its 
graceful  quietude,  and  she  now  came  for- 
ward and  held  out  her  hand  to  Paul,  as  if 
the  circumstance  of  their  last  meeting  in 
that  very  room  had  never  been.  Paul 
held  the  hand  for  a  moment  and  bungled 
out  some  common-place  inquiries  as  to  her 
health,  etc. ;  after  which  he  made  an  ori- 
ginal remark  upon  the  weather,  and  took 
up  his  hat  again.  But  Miss  Vaughan 
begged  of  him  to  remain  to  tea ;  she  had 
so  many  things  she  wished  to  ask  him 
about.  So  Paul  found  himself  once  more 
seated  beside  her,  and  with  exquisite  tact 
she  drew  him  into  a  conversation  that 
could  not  possibly  awaken  disagreeable 
recollections.  There  were  so  many  busi- 
ness matters  to  ask  him  about,  and  which 
no  one  could  tell  her  better,  and  gradually 
Paul  found  himself  entering  eagerly  into 


details  of  all  in  which  he  had  been  lately 
concerned,  and  talking  to  her  as  if  ther 
really  had  always  been  on  the  cool,  frieno- 
ly  sort  of  footing  she  had  once  hinted  at 
his  in  time  becoming  used  to.  Then  Hghtfl 
were  brought  in,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  made 
tea,  and  having  recovered  her  alarm,  join- 
ed ill  the  conversation  too,  and  when 
Paul  at  last  went  away  he  had  made  an 
engagement  to  come  up  the  next  day  and 
look  through  another  bundle  of  papen 
with  Miss  Vaughan. 

True,  he  was  again  to  have  gone  back 
to  Dublin,  but  a  business  matter  of  this 
kind  must  bo  considered,  and  one  day 
more  was  of  no  consequence. 

However,  that  day  passed  and  two 
others  in  succession,  and  still  Paul  Fletch- 
er lingered  at  Worselcy,  and  every  day 
he  was  obliged  to  go  again  to  Vaughan. 
But  on  the  fourth  day  he  went  reaSy  to 
say  "good-by"  at  last,  and  found  Eleanor 
and  Mrs,  Campbell  again  in  the  library. 
The  foi-mer  was  very  quiet  and  gentle  that 
morning,  and  seemed  in  low  spirits,  and 
when  Paul  ventured  to  inquire  what  her 
plans  were,  said  rather  dejectedly :  **  That 
for  the  present  she  should  rem^n  at 
Vaughan,  and  afterwards  —  she  did  not 
quite  know  —  spend  the  winter  abroad, 
perhaps- — somewhere !  But  wherever  she 
was,  and  whatever  her  fiiture  iate  might 
be,  she  never,  never  should  forget  all  he 
had  done  for  her,  how  truly  she  had  been 
able  to  trust  in  him  for  support  and  help 
when  she  stood  comparatively  alone  in 
the  world,  and  how  indefatigably  he  had 
worked  to  serve  her!"  Nobodv  knew 
how  to  say  a  little  s]>eech  of  this  kind  bet- 
ter than  Miss  Vaughan,  and  it  was  very 
hard  for  poor  Fletcher  to  have  to  hear  it, 
for  his  own  eloquence  had  entirely  desert- 
ed him,  and  he  Could  not  trust  himself  to 
say  more  than  a  few  words,  which  were 
not  very  intellirible.  Mrs.  Campbell  had 
discreetly  vanished  into  the  window-recess 
after  Paul  had  said  "  good-by"  to  her,  and 
Miss  Vaughan's  tone  was  always  low. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then 
she  added,  with  some  timidity:  ** There 
are  some  things  I  dare  not  speak  abont, 
but — before  you  go — ^promise  to  try  in 
time  and  think  less  harshly  of  my  bieha- 
vior."  And  as  Paul  bent  over  her  hand 
in  token  of  fare  well,  Eleanor's  voice  trem- 
bled as  she  said :  ^'Ah !  Paul  I  believe  me, 
you  are  indeed  avenged !" 
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III. 

Paul  Fletcher  went  back  to  Dublin 
with  a  lighter  heart,  and  with  a  general 
Bcnse  of  happiness  pervading  his  whole 
being.  He  had  grown  younger  again; 
after  all,  this  world  was  not  such  a  dreary 
place,  life  was  not  so  very  burdensome. 
We  fear  that  he  gave  up  his  prudent  re- 
solves of  living  in  the  present  alone,  and 
that  he  began  again  to  look  forward.  Yet 
hope  would  come;  he  could  not  shut  his 
heart  against  the  bright-winged  messen- 
ger. Eleanor  was  free ;  Eleanor  felt  her- 
self alone  in  the  world.  Eleanor  knew 
him  too  well  to  think  that  he  could  have 
changed,  and  in  time  this  knowledge  must 
work  its  way ;  she  could  not  always  be 
indifferent  to  it.  The  earnest  tones  of  her 
voice,  as  she  thanked  him  that  evening, 
rang  their  burden  perpetually  in  his  ear. 
More  than  that,  there  was  something  in 
her  whole  manner  during  those  last  few 
happy  days  that  Paul  could  not  explain  to 
himself,  dared  scarcely  analyze,  and  yet — 
and  yet ? 

He  dared  look  forward  I 

And  more  than  all,.  h>e  thought  of  her 
look  and  tone  as  they  parted,  when  she — 
yes,  Eleanor!  had  almost  asked  him  to 
forgive  her. 

Paul's  first  love  had  been*  so  deep  and 
true,  that  it  was  not  easily  to  be  shaken 
off.  He  was  so  foolish,  that  he  would 
have  caught  at  any  straw  of  encourage- 
ment Miss  Vaughan  had  been  pleased  to 
cast  to  him,  therefore  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  now  he  yielded  again  com- 
pletely to  the  influence,  and  hoped  with 
all  the  energy  of  hifi  youth. 

He  heard  once  or  twice  from  Mrs. 
Campbell  after  they  parted,  and  the  last 
letter  told  him  that  Miss  Vaughan  had 
some  thought  of  accepting  her  cousin 
Lady  Lester'"ij  invitation  by  and  by,  and 
spending  a  little  while  with  her.    And 


three  or  four  months  elapsed  without 
furtlier  news,  while  Paul  still  went  on 
hoping. 

After  which  period  he  was  summoned 
by  Mr.  Burton  to  Hurston  on  business, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  attend  to.  Thiy 
bushiess  —  we  willingly  hurry  over  this 
part  of  our  story — was  connected  with  the 
immediate  marriage  of  Miss  Vaughan  of 
Vaughan,  to  Henry,  ninth  Baron  Torwood 
of  Nunholm,  etc.,  etc.  Owing  to  Miss 
Vaughan's  recent  affliction,  the  wedding 
was  very  quiet  indeed,  and  the  happy  pair 
started  immediately  for  the  Continent. 
The  bridal  presents  were  magnificent,  the 
toilettes  most  recherchees,  and  th«  bride 
looked  lovely.     TTnd  so  wetter. 

And  here,  reader,  we  drop  the  eurtain 
over  the  first  epoch  of  Paul  Fletcher's  his- 
tory. Shortly  after  Lady  Torwood's  mar- 
riage, Paul's  regiment  was  sent  out  to 
Kaffraria,  where  he  enjoyed  to  the  full 
the  dangers  and  hazards  of  that  murder- 
ous campai^  ;  and  being  shot  through 
the  body  within  an  ace  of  his  heart,  lay 
helpless  for  weeks  in  a  hut  among  tliV 
mountains  with  his  small  detached  party, 
the  mountain  pass  being  commanded  on 
either  side  by  bodies  of  natives,  who,  as 
we  know,  had  a  pleasant  talent  for  ambus- 
cade. 

Lady  Torwood  became  quite  the  rag« 
in  London  the  season  after  her  marriage. 
Her  husband  was  very  rich,  very  easy  and 
good-natured,  very  easily  managed,  and 
not  exacting.  Not  brilliant ;  and  looking 
up  to  his  beautiful  wife  with  some  awe  and 
immense  admiration — altogether  an  ami- 
able, rather  diluted  young  man.  An  "  ex- 
cellent husband,"  all  Eleanor's  friends  said. 

Lady  Torwood  had  attained  her  object  • 
she  did  what  she  liked,  what  she  did  everv 
body  else  liked.  She  oooupied  a  high 
step  on  the  great  ladder.  Of  course  Lady 
Torwood  was  very  happy. 
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A  PORTRAIT  FROM  HISTORY. 


He,  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 
Tho  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  douds  and  snow ; 
He,  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  th6  bate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above,  the  sun  of  glory  g4ow, 
And  far  beneath  tlie  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
(intending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 
And  thus  reward  tho  toils  that  to  those  summits  led. 

— ChUde  Ih,rold's  FUgiimage, 


Selpom,  if  ever,  in  the  annah  of  history 
occurs  a  brighter  name  than  that  of  Ra- 
leigh ;  but  seldom  is  mention  made  of  any- 
one who,  as  gifted,  was  one  half  so  unfor- 
tunate. To  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  "  his  character  may  furnish  subject- 
matter  for  thought ;  for  he  was  truly  a 
man,  as  the  Latin  proverb  runs,  aliqtiis  in 
otmiibus^  without,  however,  the  7mllu^  in 
amgiUis  to  counterbalance  the  praise  con- 
veyed in  tho  first  half-sentence  of  this 
hackneyed  adage.  Of  "  that  soldier,  that 
sailor,  that  statesman,  that  patriot,  that 
poet,  that  hero.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  (as 
poor  Henry  Neele  termed  him  in  nis 
"  Lectures,")  it  would,  indeed,  be  hard  to 
speak  as  of  one  character ;  for  his  versa- 
tility was  as  great  as  his  genius,  or  ra- 
ther, was  the  characteristic  of  that  genius. 
The  elegant  courtier,  the  able  military 
(commander,  tho  adventurous  navigator, 
and  the  eloquent  author,  can  not  tail  to 
interest  some  one  or  other  of  our  readers 
on  his  behalf,  setting  aside  any  claim  on 
our  sympathies  which  may  be  created  by 
his  unlucky  life  and  his  truly  heroic  "  leav- 
ing of  it."  We  do  not  take  up  our  pen 
to  deny  any  weaknesses — spots  on  the  sun 
— which  may  have  dimmed  the  lustre  of  a 
glorious  career ;  we  are  as  ready  to  admit 
as  any  of  his  detractors  (and  some  there 
must  bo)  to  demand  such  admission,  that 
ho  was  not,  in  all  respects,  a  model  man. 
We  believe  not  in  "  model  men."  We 
have,  indeed,  seen  model  lodging-houses, 
model  farms,  model  schools,  model  every 
things — but  a  "  model  man,"  never. 


We  are  about  to  consider  Raleigh  io 
his  manifold  capacities,  and  rely  npon  oar 
readers'  indulgence  if  so  noble  ft  subject 
suffers  great  indignity  at  onr  hands. 
Though  there  is  nothing,  as  Shakspeftre 
hints,  in  a  name,  we  will  start  from  this 
point,  nevertheless. 

There  have  been  so  many  controyeroies 
as  to  the  correct  spelling  of  our  hero*tt 
surname,  that  it  ma^  be  as  well  to  settle 
the  question,  if  possible,  at  starting.  We 
have  ourselves  called — and  shall,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  and  because  castom 
is  against  the  proper  spelling,  continue  to 
call  him  throughout — Raleigh ;  but  the 
name  was  not  so  spelt  in  his  time,  and  by 
himself.  The  elder  D'Israeli,  in  his  valii^ 
able  Curiosities  of  lAteratvre^  has  fui^ 
nished  some  facts  on  this  subject.  Sir 
Walter,  when  very  young,  subscribed  hift 
name  as  "  Walter  Raweley,  of  the  middle 
Temple,"  to  a  copy  of  verses.  It  will  be 
easier,  however,  to  settle  this  vexata  qum^ 
tio  by  the  following  anecdote :  When  l^- 
Walter  was  first  introduced  to  James  L, 
(on  the  King's  arrival  in  England,)  with 
whom  he  was  no  favorite,  the  Scottish 
Monarch  gave  him,  says  D'lsraeli,  this 
broad  reception — "  Rawly !  Rawly !  true 
enough,  for  I  think  of  thee  very  raviiy^ 
mon."  There  is  also  extant  a  conundrum, 
written  by  a  lady  of  those  (James  the 
First's)  times : 

''*'  What's  bad  for  the  stomach,  and  the  word  of 
dishonor. 
Is  the  name  of  tho  man  whom  the  King  will 
not  honor." 
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This  clearly  ehows  our  present  spelling  to 
be  an  innovation  on  fact.  In  later  life, 
however,  Sir  Walter  signed  his  naiue  as 
Ralegh,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
modern  spelling  known.  He  was  born  in 
1552,  at  Bndleigh,  in  Devonshire,  and  ed- 
ucated at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Of  the 
truth  of  the  received  story  of  his  advance- 
ment to  royal  favor  by  an  act  of  gallantry, 
we  confess  ourselves  dubious.  At  the 
risk,  however,  of  repeating  a  thrice  told 
tale,  we  will  briefly  mention  it.  Ehza- 
betli,  in  the  course  of  some  private  walk 
or  public  procession,  came  to  a  muddy 
part  of  the  road,  which — as  at  that  time 
we  had  no  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
in  being— was  not  exactly  easy  of  transit 
to  thin  and  feminine  shoes,  when  a  young 
and  handsome  courtier,  "regardless  of  ex- 
pense," as  they  say  in  the  play-bills,  threw 
down  his  cloak  as  a  carpet,  over  which  the 
royal  shoes  tripped  graciously,  to  the  de- 
light of  the  owner  of  the  said  cloak,  and 
to  the  envy  of  other  courtiers,  who  had 
not  thought  of  so  extravagant  an  act  of 
politeness  to  their  virgin  Queen.  The 
date  of  this  little  occurrence,  that  is,  if  it 
ever  so  occurred,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
as  Raleigh,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was 
one  of  a  troop  of  a  himdred  gentlemen 
volunteers,  whom  EUzabeth  had  allowed 
to  c:o  to  France  for  the  service  of  the 
Protestant  princes;  we  imagine  it  was 
either  then,  or  some  few  years  after.  He 
next  served  in  the  Netherlands,  and  re- 
turning thence,  as  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
(of  the  "  Heaven  is  as  near  by  water  as  by 
land  "  notoriety,)  his  half-brother  had  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  lands  in  North-America, 
engaged  with  many  others  to  go  out  to 
Newfoundland,  but  the  ex|>edition  failed, 
and  he  returned  to  England,  having  es- 
caped many  disasters. 

To  Ireland  then  went  Raleigh,  and 
speedily  ])ut  down  the  insurgents  there. 
He  after  this  repaired  to  Court,  where  he 
was  most  graciously  received.  And  what 
a  Court  was  Elizabeth's !  There  might 
be  seen  the  immortal  Bacon,  the  founder 
of  the  inductive  philosophy,  in  the  pride 
of  his  intellect;  the  chivalrous  warrior 
and  gentle  poet.  Sir  Philip  Sydney; 
Bishop  Hall,  the  first  English  satirist ;  the 
<|uaint  Dr.  Donne,  whose  poetry,  how- 
ever, to  our  vulgar  understanding,  if  we 
must  confess  it,  is  more  curious  tnan  ele- 
gant, and  more  obscure  than  either ;  with 
many  English  worthies  whose  names  the 


world  "  will  not  willingly  let  die,"  but  who 
must  have  no  part  in  our  narrative. 

From  his  earliest  boyhood,  Raleigh 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  restless  and  ad- 
venturous turn  of  mind  ;  he  could  not  bo 
contented  with  court  smiles  and  graces. 
To  a  soul  like  his  the  precincts  of  the  pa- 
lace were  too  circumscribed  and  cramped 
a  limit ;  he  must  be  "  once  more  upon  the 
waters."  Obtaining  permission  and  sup 
plies  (1584)  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  m 
America,  he  in  1585  sent  out  ships  under 
Sir  R.  Grenville,  and  founded  a  colony 
there,  called,  in  honor  of  his  spinster 
Queen,  Virginia,  whence  he  is  said  to  have 
brought  potatoes  and  tobacco  into  Europe. 

Potatoes  and  tobacco,  enough  of  them- 
selves to  claim  for  their  introducer  to 
British  palates,  an  iraraortaUty  of  good- 
will !  For  our  own  part,  if  Raleigh  had 
never  been  more  than  a  potato  and  to- 
bacco-bringer,  we  would  at  any  time  will- 
ingly contribute  our  "mite"  toward  erect- 
ing him  a  statue.  If  smoking  be,  as  Dr. 
Solly  says,  a  brain-destroying  vice,  many 
clear-headed  men  have  indulged  in  it. 
Spenser,  the  author  of  "  Faery  Queene  " 
smoked,  vide  his  notice  of  "  divine  to- 
bacco," in  that  poem — Milton  smoked, 
Locke  smoked,  as  did  many  more  illus- 
trious men  before  and  after  Locke,  but 
whose  names  we  have  forgotten,  from  Dr. 
Parr  and  Lord  Byron  do^vnwards.  About 
this  time  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  be- 
stowed on  Raleigh,  and  several  grants  of 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  late  Irish  mal- 
contents. Then  came  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada. Raleigh  raised  and  a  rilled  the 
militia  of  Cornwall ;  and  not  content  with 
this,  but  burning  for  naval  as  well  as  mili- 
tary glory,  he  hastened  out  of  harbor  to 
make  one  of  that  volunteer  squadron  of 
nobility  and  gentry  who,  by  reinforcing 
the  gallant  Lord  Effingham,  contributed 
to  the  glorious  victory  then  obtained  over 
the  proud  invader  of  our  shores. 

But  the  smile  of  court  favor  is  as  tran- 
sient as  the  sunbeams  on  an  April  day ; 
and  Raleigh,  after  having  been  made  gentle- 
man of  the  bed*chamber,  in  1595,  fell  into 
disgrace  and  prison,  partly,  it  is  alleged, 
on  account  of  a  book  he  wrote,  and  part- 
ly for  an  intrigue  with  one  of  Ehzabeth's 
maids  of  honor,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nich- 
olas Throckmorton,  whom  he  afterwards 
made  Lady  Raleigh.  After  a  few  months' 
imprisonment  our  hero  comes  upon  the 
world's  stage  onoe  more.    His  was  assure 
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edly  one  of  those  "  natures  too  restless  to 
be  happy ;"  lor  no  sooner  (lid  he  get  ont 
of  the  Tower  than  he  j)lanned  the  disco- 
very of  Guiana,  South-Amenca. 

At  that  period  of  the  world's  history 
Spain  was  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
European  state.  Her  galleons  were  in 
every  sea,  and  her  coffers  replenished  with 
the  spoil  of  every  shore.  Spain  was  then 
at  once  the  envy  and  the  bugbear  of  the 
other  European  sovereignties;  hated  by 
most,  feared  by  all.  The  success  of  the  first 
Spanish  adventurers — ^in  plainer  English, 
buccaneers,  for  they  were  no  better — had 
begotten  a  great  spirit  of  avidity  through- 
out Europe.  There  was  a  general  opinion 
current  among  the  nautical  population  of 
Europe,  and  their  "  name  "  was  "  Legion," 
that  hi  the  inland  parts  of  South-America, 
(Guiana,)  there  were  "mines  and  treasures 
far  exceeding  any  which  Cortes  or  Pizarro 
had  met  with."  Raleigh,  with  his  roman- 
tic love  of  adventure,  undertook  the  dis- 
covery of  this  imagined  El  Dorado. 

Parturinnt  tnontes^  7iascitur  rldlculus 
mils;  reality  did  not  satisfy  expectations. 
Raleigh  returned  to  England,  alter  a  little 
fighting  and  much  disappointment,  little 
better  then  when  he  went  out,  and  on  his 
ariival  published  an  account  of  the  coun- 
try, which  account  (says  Hume,  who 
seems  to  be  no  friend  to  Raleigh  in  any 
place)  was  "full  of  the  grossest  and  most 
palpable  lies  that  were  ever  attempted  to 
be  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  " 
— which  phrases  of  Hume's,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  historian's  candor  and  in- 
tegrity of  purpose,  are  hardly  justifiable 
in  their  full  meaning. 

Elizabeth's  policy  towards  Spain  seems 
to  have  been  to  wear  out  that  power  by 
unintermitting  hostilities ;  accordingly, 
after  the  failure  of  Drake's  Panama  expe- 
dition, and  Baskerville's  drawn  battle  off 
Cuba  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  it  was  re- 
solved that  (as  Philip  of  Spain  was  said  to 
be  making  preparations  for  a  new  invasion 
of  England)  it  would  bo  better  to  take 
the  initiative  and  attack  him,  rather  than 
await  the  coming  of  a  second  Armada. 
So  thought  so  done  ;  6360  soldiers,  1000 
volunteers,  and  0772  seamen  (not  includ- 
ing 20  Dutch  ships  and  their  crews)  em- 
barked on  the  1st  of  J\ine,  1596,  from 
Plymouth  en  route  for  Cadiz.  The  land 
forces  were  commanded  by  the  young 
Earl  of  Essex ;  the  naval  by  Lord  Effing- 
ham, High  Admiral.  After  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  land  at  St.  Sebastian,  on  tlie 


western  side  of  Cadiz,  it  was  agreed  to  at- 
tack the  ships  in  the  bay.  Tbis  was  ob> 
jected  to  by  Efiingham  who,  discreet  as 
he  was  brave,  deemed  it  a  rash  attempt. 
Not  so  Essex,  who  eagerly  advocated  tne 
plan,  and  on  its  adoption  was  nearly 
frantic  with  joy.  But  Essex  was  iiifbmi- 
ed  by  Effingham  that  the  Queen,  ^^  anxioas 
for  his  safety  and  dreading  the  effects  of 
his  youthful  ardor,  had  given  orders  that 
he  should  not  command  the  van  in  the  at- 
tack." That  duty  devolved  on  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  bat 
the  impetuosity  of  Essex  knew  neither 
rule  nor  bounds.  Our  space  forbids  us  to 
linger  on  this  head.  We  only  now  wish 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  hatred  which 
began  between  Essex  and  llaleigh  abont 
this  time,  and  stopped  when  the  galhmt 
Essex  lost  his  head.  After  the  Caous  vic- 
tory Essex  bent  his  course  towards  the 
Azores,  with  an  intention  of  intercepting 
the  Indian  fleet  of  Spain,  which,  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  navigation,  always  liad 
a  stated  coarse,  both  in  going  and  return- 
ing, and  there  were  certam  islands  as 
iixed  stages,  whereat  thev  always  touched. 
The  Indian  fleet  at  this  time  was  expected 
at  the  Azores,  and  Raleigh  joined  Easex^s 
squadron  in  order  that  they  might  coope- 
rate in  their  attack.  By  an  accident  the 
two  were  separated.  Essex  had,  however, 
previously  informed  Raleigh  that  he,  on 
arrival,  intended  to  attack  Fayal,  one  of 
these  islands.  Raleigh  first  ai'rived  at 
Fayal,  and,  after  waiting  some  time  for 
his  commander,  Essex,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  begin  the  attack  alone,  lest  the  in- 
habitants should  gain,  by  further  delay, 
niore  time  for  making  preparations  to  re- 
sist the  English.  Raleigh  succeeded — 
and  by  success  incurred  the  jealousy  of 
Essex,  who,  on  all  occasions  where  glory 
was  to  be  got,  liked,  right  or  wrone,  to 
have  the  monopoly  thereof  himself.  Jusez 
cashiered  the  other  officers  who  had  oon- 
curred  in  Raleigh's  attack,  and  would 
have  cashiered  Raleigh  too  but  for  the 
good  officer  of  Lord  Thomas  Howard. 
Essex  soon  after  this,  owing  to  his  want 
of  experience  in  nautical  matters,  allowed 
the  Spanish  fleet,  save  three  ships,  to 
escape  him. 

When  Essex^s  gallant  head  rolled  upon 
the  scaflbld  of  Tower  Hill,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sat  at  a 
window  ^^  with  the  solo  intention  of  feast- 
ing his  eyes  with  the  death  of  an  eneniy.** 
That  Raleigh  was,  after  the  quarrel  be- 
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fore  mentioned,  Essex's  enemy,  was  but 
natural ;  but  that  he  was  guilty  of  going 
to  witness  the  execution  of  his  quondam 
friend,  (for  before  they  were  rivals  they 
friends,)  with  such  motives  as  those  just, 
now  alleged,  will  not,  we  think,  be 
credited  by  any  who  judge  of  a  man  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  not  by  one 
isolated  act.  The  presence  of  Raleigh  at 
the  execution  of  Essex  was  probably  ill- 
advised,  under  the  circumstances,  but  he 
might  be  a  spectator  from  far  other  causes 
thiin  ill-will.  And  yet  his  presence  at 
Essex's  execution  is  one  of  the  "  grievous 
blots  -'  on  Raleigh's  fair  fame ! 

Three  years  after  the  execution  of  the 
gallant  Essex,  died  Elizabeth  Queen  of 
England,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age, 
and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign  ;  and  with 
her  death  waned  Raleigh's  fortunes.  Her 
throne  was  occupied  by  a  stunted  pedant, 
who  had  nothing  in  conmion  with  Raleigh, 
save  his  love  of  learning ;  and  there  were 
not  wanting  interested  courtiers,  friends 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Essex,  (which  Earl  had, 
moreover,  carried  on  a  somewhat  treason- 
able correspondence  during  the  lifetime 
of  Elizabeth  with  James,)  to  prejudice 
that  weak  monarch  against  the  principal 
enemy  of  his  late  correspondent.  And 
now  came  what  some  historians  very 
groundlessly  call  "  Raleigh's  Conspir- 
acv." 

Well  may  Hume  (whose  partiality  for 
the  Stuarts  is  evident  throughout  his  his- 
tory) confess  that  "  every  tiling  remahis 
still  mysteriolte  in  this  conspiracy,  and 
history  can  give  us  no  clue  to  unravel  it." 
The  men  accused  thereof  were  so  utterly 
opposed  to  each  other  in  principles  and  all 
else  ;  the  assumed  object  was  so  very  un- 
likely to  happen,  the  way  of  carrying  out 
the  scheme  (if  it  ever  existed)  so  uncer- 
tain, that  it  is  almost  an  inevitable  conclu- 
sion that  the  whole  thing  was  invented 
by  those  hunters  of  "  mare's  nests  "  who 
have  in  all  ages  existed.  The  alleged 
*'  conspirators  "  were  Watson  and  Clarke, 
two  Roman  Catholic  priests ;  Lord  Grey, 
a  Puritan ;  Lord.  Cobham,  a  mere 
"  thoughtless  man,  of  no  fixed  principle." 
(we  quote  Hume ;)  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh ;  with  some  other  nonentities  not 
worth  recording.  And  we  are  to  believe 
that  these  men,  "  of  principles  so  discord- 
.•int,"  met  "in  dangerous  combination" 
to  place  Arabella  Stuart  (a  relation  of 
the  King's,  through  the  Lennox  family, 
descended  equally  from  Henry  VH.)  on 


the  throne  of  Great  Britain  I  Credat 
Ju(l<Bus  ApMc^  non  ego,  should  be  our 
readers'  reply.  The  two  priests,  however 
and  a  Mr.  Broke  (Lord  Cobham's  bro 
ther)  were  executed ;  Cobham  and  Grey 
were  pardoned,  after  they  had  laid  their 
heads  on  the  block.  But  poor  SirWalter 
Raleigh  was  reprieved,  not  pardoned ; 
and  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for 
twelve  weary  years,  during  which  time 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  History  of  the 
World,  besides  minor  pieces.  It  is  one 
among  many  remarkable  features  in  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man  that, 
(although  his  had  been  a  life  of  adventur- 
ous variety,  unsuited  for  contemplation  or 
study  of  any  kind,)  in  his  comparatively 
speaking  old  age,  under  all  the  distress- 
ing circumstances  of  loss  of  liberty  and 
reputation,  he  should  have  composed  a 
work  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
any  man  of  his  times  who  had  spent  his 
life  in  seclusion  and  study.  The  erudition 
displayed  in  that  work  is  marvelous,  if 
only  for  this  reason.  True  it  is,  (as  hinted 
by  the  elder  D'Israeli  in  his  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  before  referred  to  by  us,)  Ra- 
leigh, while  in  the  Tower,  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  several  literary  charac- 
ters of  that  day.  Many  a  time,  in  poor 
Raleigh's  prison-room,  sat  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  (there  was  no  duke  of 
that  name  just  then,)  the  patron  of  tho 
philosophers  of  that  time,  and  with  whom 
Kaleigh  studied  chemistry ;  Sergeant  Hos- 
kins,  too,  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  the  friend  of 
Ben  Jonson,  was  there  ;  but  Raleigh  sure- 
ly did  not  get  his  Greek  and  Hebrew  lore 
from  these ;  and  though  we  are  told  by  a 
manuscript  of  Anthony  Wood's  (in  tho 
Lansdctwne  collection)  that  a  "Dr.  Ro- 
bert Burrel  performed  the  greater  part 
of  the  drudgery  of  Sir  Walter's  history, 
for  criticisms,  chronology,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  authors,"  we  still  are  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  this  wonderful  Raleigh 
could,  during  his  life  of  naval  and  military 
enterprise,  find  time  or  ability  to  accumu- 
late knowledge  enough  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  History  of  the  World/ 

Twelve  years  had  rolled  away  since 
Raleigh,  on  a  false  charge  of  conspiracy, 
entered  the  Tower  of  London  as  an 
attainted  traitor.  And  in  1616  his  release 
was  obtained  thus :  James  L  had,  by  this 
time,  a  new  favorite,  to  replace  Carr,  Earl 
of  Somerset,  and  the  poisoner  of  Sir  T. 
Overbury.  This  &vonte  was  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham;   to  him 
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Raleigh  advanced  a  large  sum  of  raouey, 
and  he,  by  his  interest  with  the  King,  ob- 
tained Raleigh's  release. 

Broken  in  spirit,  worn  out  by  long  im- 
prisonment, blighted  hopes,  and  hard  in- 
tellectual labor,  Raleigh's  ruling  passion 
was  still  for  adventure.  He  must  again 
cross  the  Spanish  main ;  new  £1  Dorados 
were  there  to  bo  found,  thought  he ;  and 
so,  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  he  plan- 
ned another  expedition  to  America.  He 
spread  reports  of  a  gold  mine  there, 
which  would,  he  said,  amply  repay  any 
who  ventured  labor  to  work  it. 

James  I.  appointed  him  Grovemor  of 
Guiana,  under  the  great  seal,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  meant  (as  said  the  Attomey- 
(Tcneral  afterwards,  when  Raleigh  was 
again  condemned  to  death)  for  a  pardon ; 
and  to  the  continent  of  Guiana,  a  country 
as  large  as  the  half  of  Europe,  sailed 
Raleigh  with  his  adventurous  band. 
Twenty-three  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
set  foot  there,  and  he  was  now  going  once 
more  on  a  bootless  errand,  to  return  with 
a  broken  heart. 

On  the  river  Oroonoko  the  Spaniards 
had  built  a  town  called  St.  Thomas,  where 
w^ere  some  mines.  Remaining  himself  at 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  he  sent  the  rest 
to  St.  Thomas,  under  the  command  of  his 
son  and  Captain  Keymis.  The  Spaniards 
fired  on  the  English,  but  were  repulsed, 
and  driven  back  into  the  town.  Then 
young  Raleigh  called  out,  (and  these  words 
did  incalculable  harm  to  his  father  after- 
wards,) "That  toicn  is  the  true  mine^  and 
none  but  fools  looked  for  any  other;" 
and,  so  saying,  was  shot  through  the  head 
by  the  enemy,  and  instantly  expired. 
Keymis  and  the  rest  advanced,  sacked 
the  town,  in  which  they  found  nothing 
of  any  value,  and  then  they  burnt  it  to  the 
ground. 

It  has  been  brought  as  an  accusation 
against  Raleigh  that  he  said  there  was  a 
gold  mine  in  Guiana,  well  knowing  that 
no  such  mine  existed.  Now,  it  appears 
that  Raleigh  said  this  on  the  authority  of 
Keymis,  who  had  shown  him  a  large 
nugget.  But  Keymis,  though  urged  by 
Raleigh  to  find  it,  after  making  divers 
excuses — namely,  the  death  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's son,  the  wejikuess  of  their  party, 
and  the  lack  of  provisions — and  seeing 
his  arguments  were  of  no  avail,  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  cabhi  (says  Raleigh  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife,)  "  and  shot  himself  with 
a  pocket-pistol,  which  broke  one  of  his 


ribs,  and,  finding  that  he  had  not  prevxdl^ 
ed,  he  thrust  a  long  knife  under  his  short 
ribs  up  to  the  handle,  and  so  died.'' 

A  sad  situation  was  Raleigh's  now ;  his 
brave  son  dead,  Keymis  deiicL  too,  and  his 
men  turned  mutineers,  or  deserting  him 
daily,  his  health  broken,  hb  expectations 
foiled,  and  with  nothing  before  him  on  his 
return  to  England  but  dishonor,  possibly 
death. 

The  Guiana  expedition  sailed  back  to 
England,  and  with  them  Raleigh.  At 
first  he  thought  of  giving  up  his  eAiip  to 
his  crew,  it  they  would  land  him  in 
France ;  better  had  it  been  for  him  if  he 
had  done  so,  but  he  returned  to  his  natiro 
county  of  Devon. 

Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Envoy,  whose 
brother  had  been  killed  by  Raleigh's  peor 
pie,  rushed  into  the  presence  of  James  L 
shrilly  calling  out,  in  his  own  tongue, 
'^Pirates!  pirates!  pirates!"  and  James 
I.,  appreciatiuj^  the  awkwardness  of  his 
position  with  the  Court  of  Spain,  doubt- 
less thefi  made  up  his  mind  to  offer  up 
poor  Raleigh  as  the  scapeg(»at. 

After  all,  seeing  that  England  had  never 
acknowledged  the  right  of  Spain  to  a  mo- 
nopoly of  Guuina,  and  that  Spaniards  had 
tortured  English  unarmed  traders  there 
w^henever  they  caught  them,  we  can  not 
think  Raleigh's  attack  on  St.  Thomas  a 
very  grievous  violation  of  international 
law.  The  following  extracts  from  Ra- 
leigh's letter  to  James  on  this  subject  will 
tend  to  elucidate  the  affair.  The  extract  is 
made  from  an  old  and  curious  volume  in 
our  possession,  entitled  T/ie  Hemains  qf 
Raleigh: 

"  AYithont  any  direction  from  me,  a  Spanish 

village  was  burnt I  find   no  reason 

why  the  Spanish  Ambassador  should  therefore 
complain  of  me.  If  it  wore  lawful  lor  the 
Spaniards  to  murther  twenty-six  Englishmen, 
tying  them  back  to  back  and  then  cuttinff  their 
tliroats,  when  they  had  traded  with  them  a 
whole  month,  and  came  to  them  on  land  with- 
out so  much  as  one  sword ;  and  if  it  mar  not 
be  lawful  to  your  Majesty^s  subjects,  being 
charged  first  by  them,  to  repel  force  by  foroe,' 
we  may  justly  say :  *  0  miserable  English  I*  ** 

And  then  he  pathetically  goes  on  to  say : 

*'  I  have  spent  my  poor  estate,  lost  my  Son, 
suffered  by  sickness,  and  otherwise,  a  world  ^ 
miseries;  if  T  have  resisted,  with  manifest 
hazard  of  my  life,  the  robberies  and  spoils  with 
which  Tny  companions  would  have  made  me 
rich ;  if  when  I  was  poor,  I  would  bare  made 
myself  rich ;  if  when  I  had  gotten  my  liberty, 
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which  all  men  naturally  do  prize,  I  voluntarily 
lost  it ;  if  when  I  was  sure  of  my  life,  I  rendered 
it  again;  if  I  might  elsewhere  have  sold  my 
ship  and  goods,  and  put  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds  in  my  purse,  and  yet  brought  her  into 
England,  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  believe  that 
all  this  I  have  done,  because  it  should  not  be 
said  to  your  Majesty,  that  your  Majesty  had 
given  liberty  and  trust  to  a  man  whose  end  was 
but  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  and  who  had  be- 
trayed your  Majesty's  trust" 

If  Parker  and  Metbam,  who  took  Cara- 
peachy,  burnt  towns,  and  killed  Spaniards, 
on  the  Spanish  main,  on  their  return  had 
nothing  said  to  them,  surely  we  may  just- 
ly accuse  James  of  injustice  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Raleigh.  But  James  was  bent 
on  Sir  Walter's  destruction,  and  argument 
was  wasted  on  him. 

We  come  now  to  the  turpitude  of  Sir 
Lewis  Stuckley,  who  was  Raleigh's  kins- 
man and  betrayer.  This  man,  whose  imi- 
tation of  Judas  was  perfect,  save  in  the 
difference  of  the  person  betrayed,  had  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  spy  on  Raleigh. 
Xevertheless,  though  holding  a  warrant 
for  Raleigh's  production  in  London,  he 
behaved  outwardly  more  like  a  friend 
than  a  jailer  on  the  road.  Manoury,  a 
French  empiric,  was  Stuckley's  coadjutor 
in  this  noble  office.  Captain  King,  a 
tried  friend  of  Raleigh,  was  allowea  to 
accompany  them.  Then  an  idea  utterly 
unworthy  of  his  character,  we  must  admit, 
took  possession  of  poor  Raleigh's  brain. 
He  determined  to  feign  illness  to  gain  de- 
lay, and,  possibly,  pardon.  By  bribing 
Manoury  he  obtained  drugs,  which  pro- 
duced vomiting  and  a  sham  skin-disease. 
But  Manoury  and  Stuckley  had  only  taken 
bribes  from  both  sides,  and  with  the  in- 
tention of  selling  Raleigh  to  the  Crown 
as  to  the  highest  bidder.  Raleigh,  in  his 
dying  speech  on  the  scaffold,  excused  his 
poor  stratagems  by  the  example  of  David  : 
"The  projHiet  did  make  himself  a  fool, 
etc.,  to  escjipe  the  hands  of  his  enemies." 
Arrived  in  London,  the  King  allowed  him 
to  live  at  his  own  house ;  but  Raleigh 
was  not  deceived  by  this  indulgence.  "  I 
know,"  said  he,  "  that  they  have  conclud- 
ed among  them  that  it  is  expedient  that  a 
man  should  die,  to  reassure  the  traffic 
with  Spain  which  I  have  broken  up." 
Ay,  "  expedient " — and  in  that  word  lies 
the  real  reason  of  Raleigh's  execution. 
Raleigh  now  wished  to  escape  to  France. 
Stuckley  abetted  him  in  his  design,  assist- 
ed in  the  escape,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
when  he  was  just  getting  out  of  harm's 


way,  betrayed  hmu  That  betrayal  was 
prearranged,  as  was  the  escape ;  and 
back  from  Woolwich  Raleigh  was  rowed 
as  a  prisoner  to  the  "  Traitor's  Gate  "  of 
the  Tower,  which  prison  he  left  shortly 
after  for  the  Gate-house  at  Westminster. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  that 
this  Stuckley  died,  many  years  after 
Raleigh's  execution,  a  raving  maniac  in  a 
wretcned  road-side  hovel. 

And  now  the  question  for  the  Crowa 
lawyers  was  how  to  frame  the  indictment. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  he  would  be 
arraigned  for  hostilities  against  the  Span- 
iards, the  King's  allies,  but  it  was  after- 
wards agreed  that,  inasmuch  as  Raleigh 
was  already  under  actual  attainder  for  the 
(Arabella  Stuart)  conspiracy  before  men- 
tioned, he  could  not  be  brought  to  trial  for 
any  new  crime ;  and  so  he  was  one  morning 
dragged  out  of  bed,  in  a  fit  of  fever,  "  not 
to  trial,  but  to  sentence."  But  even  then 
the  heroic  spirit  of  the  man  failed  him  not. 
He  spoke  with  dignity,  and  submitted  to 
his  fate  with  manly  firmness ;  and  then  he 
went  back  to  the  gloomy  cell  in  tho 
Westminster  Gate-house,  where  he  wrote 
that  affecting  "  remembrancer  to  be  left 
with  his  lady."  We  give  a  few  extracts 
which  show  what  manner  of  man  he  was : 

"  You  shall  receive,  my  dear  wife,  my  last 
words  in  these  last  lines ;  my  love  I  send  you 
that  you  may  keep  it  when  I  am  dead,  and  my 
counsel  that  you  may  remember  it  when  I  am 

no  more 1  beseech  you,  for  the  love 

you  bare  me  living,  that  you  do  not  hide  your- 
self many  days,  but  seek  to  help  my  miserable 
fortunes  and  the  right  of  your  poor  child.  Your 
mourning  can  not  avail  me  when  I  am  but  dust. 
....  To  w^hat  fnend  to  direct  you,  I  know 
not :  for  all  mine  have  left  me  in  the  time  of 
trial.  Love  God — ^teach  your  son.  also  to  serve 
and  fear  God  while  he  is  young;  then  shall 
God  be  a  husband  to  you,  and  a  father  to  him, 
that  can  never  be  taken  ftom  you." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  owed 
much  money,  and  prays  his  wife  to  "  pay 
all  poor  men,"  if  she  can  do  no  more. 
Then  he  warns  her  against  worldly  wiles, 
reminding  her  that,  after  his  death,  she 
may  be  sought  after  by  many  suitors  who 
may  imagine  her  to  be  rich.  "  I  speak, 
(God  knoweth,)"  says  he  thoughtfully 
"  not  to  dissuade  you  from  marriage,  for 
it  will  be  best  for  you,  both  in  respect  of 
God  and  the  world.  As  for  me,  1  am  no 
more  yours,  nor  you  mine ;  death  cuts  us 
asunder,  and  God  divides  me  from  the 
world,  and  you  from  me,"  etc.  And  in 
this  strain  he  continues,  and  at  the  con- 
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elusion  writes :  "  I  can  not  write  much ; 
God  knows  how  hardly  I  steal  this  time 
when  all  sleep ;  and  it  is  also  time  for  mo 
to  separate  ray  thoughts  from  this  world." 

Who  of  our  readers  can  not  heave  one 
sympathetic  sigh  for  the  gallant  Raleigh, 
even  though  his  memory  comes  down  to 
us  dimly  through  the  mists  and  mistakes 
of  two  centuries?  Imagine  the  lonely 
prisoner  in  his  cell — the  time,  the  place, 
the  barred  windows — and,  probably,  the 
workmen  below  already  preparing  the 
scaffold  for  to-morrow  —  and  then  think 
how  strong  must  have  been  the  heart, 
and  how  well  nerved  the  hand  that  could 
feel  and  write  such  things  as  letters, 
poems,  and  even  im  epigram,  at  such  a 
place  and  such  a  time,  with  the  grave 
already  yawning  to  receive  his  body,  but 
we  trust,  heaven  open  to  receive  his  soul. 
There  is  in  that  letter  of  his  to  his  "  dear- 
est Bess  "  one  beautiful  touch  of  nature 
which  reaches  our  heart  and  dims  our 
eyes,  even  while  we  transcribe  the  words, 
simple,  yet  how  pregnant  with  many 
thoughts :  "  Bess,  take  my  dead  body, 
which,  living,  was  denied  you,  and  either 
lay  it  in  Sherbourne,  or  in  Exeter  Cliurch, 
by  my  father  and  mother."  Simple 
words,  good  reader,  yet  simplicity  has 
much  force.  Many  a  time,  in  days  gone 
by,  had  Kaleigh,  as  a  boy,  wandered 
about  Sherbourne's  fields — many  a  time, 
in  later  days,  had  his  eyes  filled  with  pious 
tears  as  he  gazed  upon  the  monumental 
stone  of  his  father  and  mother ;  and  now, 
after  his  many  adventures  by  flood  and 
field,  after  all  his  triumphs  and  reverses, 
hopes  and  fears,  he  begs  only  to  be  laid, 
in  the  last  sleep  of  death,  in  tlie  dear  old 
"  West  Country,"  which  has  produced  so 
many  of  England's  worthies,  there  to 
blend  his  dust  with  the  kindred  ashes 
of  those  whom,  living,  he  loved  so  well. 

As  the  hour  of  his  death  approached, 
by  the  light  of  his  taper  he  sat  down  to 
write  poetry,  "wherein  he  had  been  a 
scribbler  even  from  his  youth."  An  old 
volume  of  1660  lies  now  before  us,  entitled 
Ilefnains  of  Ealeigh  ;  and  from  it  we 
extract  the  following  verse,  written  the 
night  before  his  execution,  and  found 
after  it  in  his  Bible  in  the  Gate-house  at 
Westminster*; 

"  Even  such  is  time,  which  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  and  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  naught  but  ago  and  dust, 
And  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
When  wo  have  waoderod  all  our  ways, 


Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days; 

And  from  which  grave,  and  earth,  and  dust. 

The  Lord  will  raise  mo  up,  I  trust !" 

Was  Raleigh  a  disbeliever,  as  has  been 
said  of  him  ?  We  trow  not.  All  of  our 
readers  have  heard  of  a  celebrated  **  Fare- 
well "  (not  Byron's)  which  has  been  at- 
tributea  to  Raleigh.    The  lines  begin : 

"  Go,  soul — the  body's  guest — 
Upon  a  thankless  errand,"  etc. 

We  make  no  extract  from  that,  how- 
ever beautiful,  because  we  have  no  good 
authority  for  saying  it  was  Raleigh's  com- 
position at  all.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  his  Remavis^  which  b  fair 
presumptive  evidence  that  he  did  not 
compose  it.  But  we  have  before  us  lines 
which  he  did  write  the  night  before  his 
execution,  which  lines  are  headed,  *'  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  Pilgrimage.^'  An  ex- 
tract, therefore,  we  are  sure,  will  gratify 
those  of  our  readers  whom  wo  have  car- 
ried thus  far  with  us : 

'*  Give  mo  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet, 
My  staff  of  faith,  to  walk  upon, 
My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet, 

My  bottle  of  salvation. 
My  gown  of  glory,  hope^s  true  gage, 
And  thus  Fll  take  my  pilgrimage 

*^  Blood  must  be  my  bodVs  only  balmer. 
No  other  balm  will  there  bo  given. 
Whilst  my  soul,  like  a  quiet  palmer, 
Traveleth  towards  the  land  of  liearen. 
Over  the  silver  mountains. 
Where  spring  the  nectar  fountains^ 
There  will  I  kiss 
The  bowl  of  bliss. 
And  drink  mine  everlasting  flU 
Upon  every  milkcn  hill,  etc." 

Glancing  at  the  circumstances  of  his 
first  trial,  and  the  cruel  abuse  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  the  then  Attorney-General, 
he  continues  : 

"  Where  no  corrupted  voices  brawl, 
j      No  conscience  molten  in  gold, 
t      No  forged  accuser  bought  or  sold, 
j      No  cause  deferred,  no  vain-spent  joum^, 
i      For  there  Christ  is  the  King^s  Attorney. 
•  .  *  .  • 

*'  And  when  the  twelve  grand  million  jury. 
Of  our  sins,  with  direful  fury, 
Xiainst  our  souls  black  verdicts  give, 
Olirist  pleads  His  death,  and  then  we  lire ! 


^*  And  this  is  mine  eternal  plea 
To  Him  that  made  heaven,  earth,  and 
That,  since  my  ticsh  must  die  so  soon, 
And  want  a  head  to  dine  next  nooUi 
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At  the  stroke,   when  my  veins  start  and 

spread, 
Set  on  my  soul  an  everlasting  head ! 

*'  Then  am  I  ready !  like  a  palmer,  fit 
To  tread  those  blest  paths,  which  before  I 

writ. 
Of  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell — 
Who  oft  doth  THINK,  must  needs  die  wellT 

But  the  night  was  now  far  spent,  and 
his  last  sunrise  was  near  at  hand.  His 
candle  flickered  hi  the  socket — flickered 
even  as  that  glorious  earthly  life,  which 
was  so  soon  to  be  extinguished  by  the 
headsman's  axe.  But  even  then,  Raleigh 
could  not  help  pointing  a  moral,  with  the 
trifling  incident  of  a  candle  burning  dimly. 
Thus  wrote  he : 

'*  Cowards  fear  to  die ;  but  courage  stout, 
Ilathcr  than  live  in  snuff,  will  bo  put  out" 

Morning  came,  and  after  he  had  calmly 
smoked  a  pipe  of  his  favorite  tobacco,  the 
gallant  Raleigh  proceeded  to  the  scaflTold 
with  a  step  as  firm  and  an  eye  as  bright 
as  though  he  had  been  gomg  to  some 
deed  of  glory  rather  than  to  such  an  ig- 
noble death.  The  anecdotes  of  his  last 
moments,  which  his  contemporaries  have 
handed  down  to  us,  all  show  his  contempt 
of  death,  so  far  as  the  absence  of  bodily 
fear  is  concerned  evinces  such.  The  day 
before  his  execution  he  had  seen  Sir  Hugh 
Heeston,  an  old  friend  of  his,  who  was 
among  the  crowd  assembled  to  see  Ra- 
leigh, after  condemnation,  pass  from 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  Gate-house, 
('ailing  to  him,  Sir  Walter  desired  he 
would  be  present  at  the  execution.  Sir 
Hugh  to  this  end  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Kherifl",  but  it  was  not  read  till  too  late, 
and  Sir  Hugh  did  not  thus  succeed  in 
getting  a  seat.  On  the  way  to  the  scaf- 
fold, Raleigh  observed  his  friend,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Farewell ;  I  know  not  what 
shift  you  will  make,  but  Zam  sure  to  have 
a  place !"  Just  then,  an  old  man  of  ven- 
erable appearance,  and  with  a  bald  head, 
pressed  forward.  Raleigh,  with  the  cour- 
tesy which  ever  was  his  characteristic, 
asked  whether  he  would  have  aught  of 
him?  The  old  man's  answer  was:  "No- 
thing but  to  see  thee,  and  to  pray  God 
for  thee."  Raleigh  said  :  "  I  thank  thee, 
good  old  friend,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I 
have  no  better  thanks  to  return  thee  for 
thy  good  will,  but  (and  here  a  thought 
struck  him — on  his  head  was  a  richly- 
wrought  night-cap)  takd  this,  for  thou 
hast  more  need  of  it  now  than  I,'' 


It  was  said  of  Raleigh  by  some  one  that 
he  went  to  death  "  more  like  a  bride- 
groom to  a  wedding  than  an  attainted 
traitor  to  a  scaflTold."  Traitor,  indeed! 
It  may  be  of  some  little  interest  to  our 
fair  readers  if  we  describe  how  this  noble 
cavalier,  at  one  time  "  the  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form,"  in  the  :court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  dressed  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  execution.  We  can  not  do 
better  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  the 
compiler  of  licUeigh^s  Memaina. 

*'trpon  Thursday  morning  this  courageous 
although  committed  knight  was  brought  before 
the  Parliament-house,  where  there  was  a  scaf- 
fold erected,  for  his  beheading;  yet  it  was 
doubted  over-night  whether  he  should  be 
hanged,  but  it  fell  out  otherwise.  He  had  no 
sooner  mounted  the  scaflbld  than,  with  a  cheer- 
ful countenance  and  undaunted  look,  he  saluted 
the  company.  His  attire  was  a  ruff-band,  a 
hare-colored  satin  doublet,  with  a  black  wrought 
waistcoat  under  it,  a  pair  of  black  cut  taffely 
breeches,  a  pair  of  ash-colored  silk  stockings, 
and  a  wrought  black  velvet  night-gown." 

He  then  doflfed  his  cavalier's  hat,  and 
observing  several  of  the  courtiers  and 
noblemen  at  difl^erent  windows,  but  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  hear  well,  he 
begged  they  would  come  nearer  to  the 
scaflTold,  with  which  request  they  com- 
plied. "  He  embraced  all  the  members  of 
the  Court  and  other  friends,  with  such 
courtly  compliments  as  it*  he  had  met 
them  at  a  feast,"   says  some  writer,   as 

?[uoted  by  D'Israeli,  His  "  dying  speech  " 
if  a  phrase  which  has  derived,  in  our 
time  at  least,  a  low  and  debased  meaning, 
from  its  being  applied  to  the  last  words 
of  rogues  and  murderers,   can  be  with 

Eropriety  applied  to  any  words  of  such  a 
ero  as  Raleigh)  is  too  long  for  quota- 
tion in  its  enlarged  state  here.  It  opens 
thus: 

"My  honorable  lords,  and  the  rest  of  my 
good  friends  who  come  to  see  me  die,  know  that 
I  much  rejoice  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bring 
me  from  darkness  to  light,  and  in  freeing  mo 
from  prison,  wherein  I  might  have  died  in  dis- 
grace, by  letting  me  live  to  come  to  this  place, 
where,  though  1  lose  my  life,  yet  shall  I  clear 
some  fiilse  accusations,  unjustly  laid  to  my 
charge,  and  leave  behind  me  a  testimony  of  a 
true  heart  both  to  my  king  and  country.'' 

He  then  goes  on  to  defend  his  charac- 
ter against  the  calumny  that  was  heaped 
upon  him  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
"Arabella  Stuart  Conspiracy" — namely, 
that  he  made  a  confederacy  with  the 
Frenoh  Gk>yeniment,  and  that  he  spoke 
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"  disloyal  and  disobedient  words  "  of  his 
King.  He  nest  excuses  an  attempted  es- 
cape from  Plymouth  to  France,  when 
first  under  Stuckley's  charge.  He  then 
alludes  to  his  second  attempt  at  escape, 
Aoleninly  swearing  that  the  attempt  was 
made  solely  to  save  his  life,  and  with  no 
treasonable  design.  Then  comes  a  yiu- 
dication  of  his  unworthy  deceit  in  feigning 
himself  sick,  etc.,  before  alluded  to  by  us, 
and  he  quotes  David  as  an  example,  who 
had  "  feigned  himself  foolish  and  mad, 
and  yet  it  was  not  imputed  to  him  for  a 
sin." 

Whether  ho  was  instrumental  in  cann- 
ing Essex's  execution,  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  in  so  great  a  degree  as  has  been 
liiuted  by  Hume  and  other  histonans, 
God  only  knows;  but  if  Raleigh's  own 
declaration  be  worth  aught,  (and  he  did 
die  the  death  of  a  true  Christian,  as  far 
as  man  can  judge,)  we  must  acquit  him 
thereof. 

"  It  is  not  now  (Raid  he,  a  few  minutes  before 
the  aie  of  the  headsnun  silenced  him  forever) 
k  time  to  flatter  or  fear  princes,  for  I  am  a  sub- 
ject to  none  but  Death,  tliercfore  liavc  a  cliarita- 
dIc  conceit  of  me.  Tliat  I  know  how  to  Bwcar 
is  an  otfeii.sc ;  to  Kivcar  Gilaelj  at  any  time  is  a 
great  sill ;  but  to  swear  falsely  before  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  before  wliom  I  am 
fortliwith  to  appear,  were  an  offense  unpardon- 
able ;  therefore  think  me  not  now  rashly  or  un- 
truly to  confirm  or  protest  any  thing." 

He  finally  requested  Jjord  Arnndol  to 
entreat  the  King  that  no  libetors  should 
be  allowed  to  defame  his  memory  after 
bis  death,  and  ended  with :  "  Now,  I 
have  a  long  journey  to  go,  and  must  take 
my  leave."  He  then  took  off  his  gown, 
and  prepared  himself  for  the  block,  as  i 
though,  indeed,  "  he  feared  the  grave  as 
little  as  his  bed ;"  called  to  the  headsman  | 


[NoTember, 

to  show  him  the  axe,  and,  finding  that  it 
was  not  quickly  brought,  said  smilingly : 
"  I  piithoe  let  me  see  it ;  dost  think  I  am 
afraid  of  it?"  Then,  passing  his  hacd 
over  its  glittering  edge,  ho  observed : 
"  Good  Master  Sberi^  this  is  a  sharp 
medicine,  but  a  sure  cure  fi)r  all  dis- 
eases." 

After  this,  he  went  to  the  three  comers 
of  the  scaffold,  and  kneeling,  begged  all 
present  to  pray  for  him,  reciting  a  prayer 
to  himself  the  while.  He  then  tried  the 
block,  when  the  executioner,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, knelt  down  for  his  forgiveness, 
which  Raleigh  gently  gave,  entreating 
him  not  to  strike  till  he  gave  the  dgnd 
by  lifting  up  his  hand,  and  "  then,  fear 
not,  but  strike  home  1"  He  laid  his  head 
on  the  block — a  head  than  which  there 
was  none  nobler  or  wiser  then  in  Europe ; 
and,  on  being  req^uested  to  face  the  east, 
said  gently :  "  It  is  no  great  matter  which 
way  a  man's  head  stands,  so  the  heart  Em 
right." 

After  a  few  moments  of  fervent  prayer, 
he  gave  the  signal ;  and  here  a  feulfol 
scene  ensued. 

The  execution,  through  fear  or  forweU 
fulness,  did  not  strike,  and  not  till  Raleigh 
had  repeated  the  signal  twice  or  thrioe, 
with  a  reproachful  "  Why  dost  thoa  not 
strike  ? — strike,  man  !"  did  the  axe  &1I. 
In  two  blows  was  Raleigh's  head  severod 
from  his  body ;  and  nothing  then  re- 
mained of  one  who  had  been  "  the  Ad- 
mirable Crichton  "  of  England — as  oonr^ 
tier,  soldier,  sailor,  author,  statesmaa,  and 
philosopher — save  the  bleeding,  headlen 
trunk  which  lay  before  the  wet  eyes  of 
the  spectators  on  that  Westminster  sot^ 
fold — the  immortal  spirit  had  flown  thenoe 
to  Heaven,  unto  the  God  who  gave  it. 


TnBAiTUOBSniPOP"JnNii-8."— Ourpredeeewora 
of  fuurscore  jeara  ago  nud  upwards  had  a  droll  waf 
of  comiDUDicatinK  important  literary  iDtelligeoco. 
Wo  are  reminded  of  tliis  by  the  interest  which  ncili 
sUaclies  ilaelf  lo  Iho  ainliomhip  of  "  Jjuiu?."  One 
of  the  many  discoveries,  not  ol  tin  but  of  anolhrr, 
real  author  ia  thus  pleasantly  anoounced  by  the 
editor  of  tbe  Gaallttr,  of  January  S4,  1174 :  "  Tbo 
Celebrated  Juniuu  ia  At  la;<t  discovered  to  be  the 
Rbi.  Phil,  It — ecn.  Ke  was  uriuinal'y  ■  great  ac- 
quHintaoce  of  Mr.  IlorncV,  and  a  coTitemporary  of 
hia  at  Cambridge,    llr.  It — gen  waa  there  celebrat- 


ed above  all  others  for  bis  damcal  abtlldM.  Kr. 
R — gen  was  in  Loodou  during  the  i»lHd«  Ubm  of 
Junius's  pubticatioo ;  for  a  C0Diidenbl«  Hbb  blAm 
and  ever  sioee  he  haa  baen  abroad.  He  !*  now  i^ 
sident  at  Orleana,  in  Franca^  wben  be  ovts  •  vwy 
conapiciioug  appearance^  having  marrlad  •  my 
l>eauiifiil  and  aocompliahed  yonog  lady,  lirtor  of  tiM 
celebrated  Ura.  GroBveniir ;  nor  doM  b«  niaka  It 
any  secret  where  he  reaidea  tliat  ha  ia  tba  avtfaor.of 
Junius."  Tlie  circumitaniiality,  tbe  logics  ud  dMIh. 
nets  oT  identity  are  exqi^te. — Aihttiamn. 
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DOW     TO     MAKE     CHILDREN     HAPPT. 


It  is  very  usual  with  iis,  who  have 
advanced  to  the  time  of  "the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,"  who  are  burdened  with  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  and  rcspoDsi- 
Inlities,  and  who  realize  to  the  full  the 
poct^G  assertion,  that  this  is  a 

"  Changeful  lifs ; 
So  manifold  in  cares  tint  every  day 
BringH  its  own  burden  with  it ;" 

I  pay,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  us  to 
say  to  our  children ;  "  Ah[.  note  is  your 
happy  time,  jioifi  is  your  season  of  enjoy- 
ment, now  you  have  nothing  to  trouble 
and  nothing  to  annoy  you,  only  to  sing, 
dance,  and  play;  oh !  if  /  could  but  be 
young  again  !"  etc.,  etc.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent this  is  tnio.  God,  in  his  infinite 
mercy,  has  constituted  childhood  with  a 
capacity  for  receiving  pleasure  from  every 
trifle ;  and  who  can  doubt  this  aa  he 
watches  its  free,  dancing,  joyous  move- 
ments, hears  its  melodious  laughter,  or 
gazes  on  its  sunny  face  ?  The  cnnning 
little  rogues  seemed  to  have  found  out  the 
long-desired  secret  of  "setting  a  trap  to 
catch  sunbeams," 

Still,  it  has  often  struck  us  that  the 
daily  life  of  a  child  is  not  so  happy  as  it 
might  be.  It  stabs  us  to  the  very  heart 
to  see  a  little  heedless  offender  roughly 
chidden,  or  even  personally  chastised,  for 
an  accident  caused  it  may  be  by  the 
superabundance  of  its  joyous  activity. 
Perhaps  a  curly-patcd  urchin,  goaded  on 
by  llie  excess  of  bis  infantUe  curiosity, 
makes  a  tiny  stab  in  his  drum,  to  find  out 
where  the  "music  comes  from,"  or  sur- 
reptitiously gives  a  prick  to  bia  elastic 
ball,  "  to  sec  what  makes  it  jump."  The 
toys  are  spoiled,  it  is  true,  which  is  a  great 
pity,  but  still  worse  is  it  to  hear  the  up- 
linudings  which  are  ahowered  upon  hu 
defenseless  head  by  mother  or  nurse. 
How  much  better  would  it  be  to  reprove 


him  genllv  for  what  can  hardly  be  called 
a  punishable  act,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
the  same  opportunity  to  give  him  a  sim- 
ple lesson  in  natural  philosophy,  which 
would  never  be  forgotten.  Or  again,  we 
have  known  severe  correction  to  have 
followed  the  spontaneous  confession  of  a 
fault,  when  the  little  culprit,  at  the  expense 
of  a  vast  amount  of  sensibility  and  timid- 
ity, has  stammered  forth  the  burden 
that  has  been  lying  on  his  mind  for  hoars, 
only  to  be  met  by  harsh  and  injudicious 
severity.  What  can  such  a  parent  expect 
as  the  result  of  his  discipline,  but  future 
falsehoods,  or  sly  attempts  at  conceal- 
ment? This  reminds  us  of  an  incident 
that  happened  to  us  the  other  day. 
While  walking  in  the  street,  we  passed 
two  or  three  children  in  earnest  converBa- 
tion :  their  looks  and  tones  attracted  our 
attention,  more  especially  the  sentence 
uttered  by  one  as  we  passed,  "  My  mother 
never  spoke  a  rough  word  to  me."  We 
involuntarily  turned  and  looked  at  the 
boy.  There  he  stood,  a  sturdy-looking 
little  fellow,  in  fustian  jacket  and  cordu- 
roy trowscrs,  hut  with  such  a  beaming, 
happy  fcce  as  is  not  often  to  be  seen  in  a 
poor  man's  child.  And  who  can  wonder 
at  the  look  of  care  and  depresaon  that  is 
often  visible  in  children  who  are  snubbed, 
and  twitted,  and  snapped  at  from  Monday 
morning  till  Saturday  night,  and  from 
Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning? 
Of  course  we  do  not  wish  to  imply  t&lt 
children  are  frequently  placed  m  such 
unhappy  circumstances ;  yet,  how  few 
parents  can  claim  the  compliment  that 
Cowper  pays  to  his  mother,  when  he 
speaks  of  her 

"  Constant  flow  of  love  that  knew  no  fidl, 
Ne'er   roughened  by    those   cataracts   and 

bre^B, 
That  humor  interposed  too  often  makoa." 

When  Te  think  of  the  trifles,  the  very 
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notliings,  that  will  make  a  child  happy  for 
(lays  and  weeks,  it  makes  one  sigh  to 
think  how  seldom  they  are  bestowed  on 
them.  "  Little  things  please  little  minds," 
we  sometimes  hear  uttered  with  a  half- 
contemptuous  smile.  Fathers  and  mo- 
thers, be  tliankful  that  it  is  so !  Be  thank- 
ful that  a  handful  of  wild  flowers,  a  ripe 
and  ruddy  apple,  a  few  blocks  of  wood, 
or  a  peacock's  feather,  will  make  your 
child  shout  for  joy,  and  cause  his  dancing 
limbs  to  bear  witness  to  the  lightness  of 
his  heart.  We  have  known  a  child  amus- 
ed for  a  long  w^inter's  day,  when  cold  and 
sleet  have  confined  him  to  the  fireside,  by 
half  an  hour's  patient  instniction,  some 
paper,  and  a  pair  of  scissors ;  while  his 
bright,  intelligent  eyes  have  bonie  testi- 
mony to  his  triumph  over  the  miniature 
boats  and  ships  that  he  has  constructed. 
An  addition  of  one  or  two  colors  and  a 

t)aint-brush  have  made  him  as  happy  as  a 
dng,  and  sent  him  to  bed  with  his  head 
crowded  with  visions  of  Lilliputian  fleets 
and  naval  enga^^ements.  We  repeat,  that 
no  work  is  easier  or  so  well  paid  as  the 
amusement  of  children. 

"  Theirs  is  the  sunshine  of  the  breast ;" 

and  many  a  gentle  word,  or  encouraging 
caress,  is  treasured  in  their  hearts,  to  be 
repaid  at  some  future  time  by  simple  at- 
tentions in  illness. 

Never  allow  your  children  to  he  idle. 
Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  a  child 
who  is  allowed  to  hang  listlessly  over  the 
fire,  and  lounge  about  on  easy-chair  or 
sofa,  will  assuredly  be  a  burden  in  time  to 
come.  If  he  api)ears  wearied  of  his  toys, 
draw  him  kindly  to  you,  and  tell  or  read 
some  simple  story ;  if  possible,  get  him 
to  copy  some  animal  or  bird  mentioned  in 
it ;  sliow  him  how  to  fabricate  a  walnut- 
shell  boat,  or  a  fly-catcher,  or  an  ornament 
for  the  bed-room  candlestick,  or  some 
coarse  netting  for  cabbage-nets,  or  some 
spills  for  lighting  candles.  And  let  him 
see  that  you  value  his  work,  by  'using  it. 
Nothing  damps  a  child's  pleasure  more, 
after  he  has  comj)leted  some  wonderful 
fabrication,  which  is  to  accomplish  mar- 
vels in  the  domestic  department,  than  to 
see  it  laid  aside  as  useless,  or  smiled  at 
superciliously.  Use  it,  if  it  be  possible ; 
or,  still  better,  assist  him  in  making  a 
more  perfect  one.  It  always  seems  more 
difficult  to  amuse  boys  than  girls,  be<*.ause 
it  is  thought  ettominatc  to  instruct  them 
in  many  tilings  with  which  girls  are  ac- 


quainted. This  we  believe  to  bo  a  srand 
mist.ake.  We  knew  a  family  where  all  the 
children,  both  boys  and  girls,  were  taaght 
knitting  and  netting.  No  one  was  allow- 
ed to  make  their  marble-bags  for  them, 
and  certainly  marvelous  and  gorgeous  in 
the  extreme  were  the  colors  they  select- 
ed ;  still,  they  were  more  prized  by  them 
than  any  f;ibrications  that  could  be  pur- 
chased, besides  encouraging  a  taste  for 
industry  and  a  love  for  domestic  life. 
Our  readers  may  smile,  but  this  is  a  fact. 
The  boys  hailed  the  winter  evenings  with 

Eleasure,  when  they  kept  time  with  their 
usy  fingers  to  the  narration  of  some  start- 
ling adventure,  or  school  exploit,  and  fiir 
from  becoming  "feminizea,"  grew  up 
domesticated  in  their  tastes,  and  unlike 
the  shiftless  creatures  men  usually  are  in 
the  items  of  buttons  and  strings.  Al- 
ways accept  the  home-manufiwjtures  of 
your  boys,  if  urged  upon  you.  There  is 
inherent  in  all  boy-nature  a  certain  chival- 
rous and  knightly  feeling,  which  they  love 
to  gratify,  and  by  all  means  encourage 
this  when  possible.  Many  a  happy  hour 
wull  be  passed  by  your  little  son,  if  he 
knows  that  the  rough  piece  of  wood 
which  he  is  so  elaborately  carving  into  some 
mythical  and  extinct  animal  will  be  accept- 
ed with  a  smile  and  treasured  with  love. 
Give  your  children  a  love  for  nature. 
It  was  our  favored  lot  to  be  brought  up 
by  a  loving,  intelligent  Christian  mother^ 
and  never  shall  we  cease  to  feel  gratitude 
to  her  memory  for  the  manj  pleasant 
hours  her  early  lessons  have  insured  us. 
From  childhood  we  were  tnuned  to  ad- 
mire and  love  natural  objects.  What  aa 
ovation  was  performed  in  honor  of  the 
first  violet,  and  what  a  joyous  disco verj 
it  was  to  espy  the  first  pale  primrose  of 
the  season !  Even  afler  Ions  years  of 
sorrow  and  trial,  a  thrill  of  happiness 
returns  at  the  recollection  of  those  inno- 
cent pleasures ;  of  the  approval  she  never 
omitted  to  manifest  at  indications  of  a 
desire  to  solve  any  of  the  many  wonders 
of  leaf,  and  bud,  and  flower ;  of  the  plea- 
sure with  which  she  would  survey  our 
collections  of  variegated  snail-shells,  or 
the  arrangement  of  all  the  varieties  of 
grasses  we  could  collect.  She  also  allowed 
us  to  feed  caterpillars,  (always,  however, 
being  most  scupulous  as  to  the  kindness 
with  which  they  were  treated,)  and  no 
words  could  describe  our  delight  as  we 
watched  the  wondrous  change  into  chrysft- 
lis  and  butterfly,  while  she  would  take 
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advantage  of  it  to  lead  our  thoughts  to  the 
still  more  wondrous  transformation  of  the 
human  body.  The  evening  hours  of  an  in- 
telligent child  might  be  profitably  employ- 
ed in  arranging  the  shells,  grasses,  flowers, 
etc.,  collected  during  the  summer,  placing 
them  carefully  on  paper  or  card,  and 
writing  the  description  of  their  classes, 
orders,  or  parts  beneath.  Live  pets,  also, 
deserve  notice  here,  since  tending,  feeding, 
and  nursing  them  affords  great  delight 
to  children,  and  fosters  their  kindly 
feelings. 

By  all  means  encourage  brothers  and 
sisters  to  love  the  same  ainuseinents.  Of 
course  those  of  an  intellectual  kind  are 
meant,  since  we  have  no  desire  to  trans- 
form our  boys  into  women,  or  to  make 
our  girls  romps.  But,  in  the  study  of  bo- 
tany, or  natural  history,  one  may  materi- 
ally aid  the  other.  The  boy  will  exhibit 
more  courage  and  dexterity  in  securing 
tlie  prizes,  which  the  "  neat  -  handed 
Phillis"  can  more  delicately  manipulate 
and  examine  ;  or  the  girl  may  make  a 
very  pretty  drawing  of  the  various  but- 
terflies, beetles,  etc.,  which  the  boy  may 
color ;  while  the  neatest  writer  may  add 
the  description.  A  charming  little  vol- 
ume might  thus  be  commenced  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age,  which  both  would 
enjoy  to  review  as  they  progress,  and 
mark  the  improvement  they  have  made. 
Or,  again,  a  boy  who  was  clever  as  a 
carpenter  might  be  directed  how  to  form 
very  pretty  baskets  and  vases  for  holdmg 
the  flower-pots  in  the  drawing-room  or 
garden,  while  the  girl  could  cleverly  de- 
corate them  with  pine  cones,  (split  down 
the  center  in  order  to  be  more  easily 
glued,)  which,  if  wished,  could  afterwards 
be  varnished;  or  bouquets  of  flowens 
might  be  skeletonized  and  bleached  at 
the  sole  expense  of  time  and  trouble,  and 
thus  a  charming  ornament  for  the  parlor 
would  be  produced.  Hundreds  of  these 
little  trifling  employments  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  any  intelligent 
mother,  and  she  will  then  be  spared  the 
annoyance  of  a  listless,  "What  shall  I 
do?  I  have  nothujg  to  do!*'  that  too 
often  degenerates  into  ill-humor  and  peev- 
ishness. Never  mind  how  trivial  the  occu- 
pation, so  that  it  be  but  useful  and  trains 
your  child  to  an  abhorrence  of  idleness. 

Necer  think  it  too  mxich  trouble  to 
ansicer  ywir  children'' a  questiotis,  IIow 
often  do  we  hear  the  tart  reply :  "  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know,  child ;  pray  don't  tease 
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me  when  you  see  I'm  busy!"  This  is 
the  surest  way  to  stunt  the  growth  of 
your  child's  mind.  It  is  the  most  cruel 
and  ruthless  conduct  possible,  thus  to 
deny  a  child  the  information  for  which 
he  craves,  and  to  allow  him  to  feel  all  the 
awkwardness  and  pain  to  which  ignorance 
exposes  him.  Ratner  bail  with  joy  these 
indications  of  a  growing  mind,  and  make 
the  little  inquirer  happy  by  drawing  him 
to  you  with  a  kiss,  ana  as  ftdl  and  patient 
an  elucidation  as  he  may  require. 

And  if  you  Avish  his  little  cup  of  happi- 
ness to  ovei*flow  for  one  day  at  least, 
when  the  inquiring  fit  is  over,  give  your- 
self up  to  a  game  of  romps  with  him  ;  or 
let  him  bring  his  stool  to  that  snug  cor- 
ner  where  you  sit,  and  get  his  tea  quite 
under  your  wing ;  or  give  him  a  baked 
apj)le  for  his  supper ;  or,  best  of  all,  in 
his  eyes,  let  him  sit  up  half  an  hour  over 
his  usual  bed-time,  with  a  book  of  colored 
pictures  in  his  hand,  and  his  little  rosy 
face  in  your  bosom.  If  you  give  your 
child  a  present,  make  it  doubly  pre- 
cious by  the  way  in  which  you  do  it. 
Hide  it  in  some  snug  corner,  where  he 
will  be  sure  to  find  it  out ;  in  his  little 
shoe  or  in  the  pocket  of  his  frock ;  or  let 
it  come  by  post,  directed  to  him ;  or  let 
it  be  that  same  wonderful  secret  by  which 
you  have  been  mystifying  him  for  a  day 
or  two  past,  till  he  is  in  a  perfect  agony 
of  curiosity ;  or  lot  the  servant  bring  it 
to  the  door  with  a  flourishing  ring,  and 
send  him  to  open  it ;  any  of  these  plans 
will  send  him  to  bed  as  happy  as  a  prince, 
and  fill  his  heart  with  fresu  joy  each  time 
he  thinks  of  it. 

Make  your  children  happy  in  each 
ot/ier^  encouraging  them  to  feel  that  a 
pleasure  enjoyed  alone  is  only  half  enjoy- 
ed. If  one  of  them  buy  only  a  farthing 
sugar-stick,  teach  him  to  feel  a  delight  in 
offering  a  taste  to  all  the  rest.  As  far  as 
possible,  let  their  presents  to  each  other 
be  of  their  own  manu&cture — not  pur- 
chases. Let  the  boys  carve  silk-winders, 
or  make  bone-crochet  hooks,  or  copy  iii 
their  best  style  some  favorite  poem,  (such 
as  Johnny  Gilpin  or  the  £abes  in  the 
Woods^  transciibiug  it  into  a  neat  man- 
uscript volume,  perhaps  adorned  with 
oii^inal  illustrations.  Let  the  girls  make 
book-marks,  satchels  for  school-books,  or  a 
leathern  cover  for  some  favorite  volume. 
Cherish  the  little  outbursts  of  affection 
natural  to  them.  Do  not  chide  your  boys 
for  a  few  irrepressible   tears  at  leavmg 
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homo  for  boarding-school,  nor  encourage 
'"'  manriness'^  at  the  expense  of  brotherly 
affection,  and  do  not  grudge  an  hour  be- 
stowed upon  a  little  pains-taking  letter- 
>vritcr  or  juvenile  composer,  who  is  anx- 
ious to  give  an  account  of  various  home 
details  to  the  absent  one.  Let  him  write 
two  or  three  sentences  of  his  epistle  each 
night,  overlooked  by  an  elder  sister ;  the 
one  will  feel  happy  at  being  able  to  instruct, 
the  other  will  be  grateful  at  the  sight  of  the 
letters  that  grow  beneath  his  pen.  By 
any  means,  at  any  expense  of  trouble  to 


yourself,  make  home  happy  to  your  child* 
ren  ;  let  it  always  remain  m  their  memo* 
ries  as  a  type  of  all  that  is  peaceful,  loving, 
and  attractive ;  let  them  constantly  revert 
to  it  as  a  soothing  remembrance  in  the 
hours  of  pain,  sorrow,  or  privation,  and 
let  its  associations  be  so  hallowed  and  pre* 
cious  as  to  restrain  them  in  temptation 
and  strengthen  them  in  trial.  Yours  is  a 
noble  mission ;  O  parents !  see  that  ye 
fulfill  it  with  that  wisdom  and  gentleness 
which  shall  prove  you  worthy  of  the  dig. 
nity  and  honors  it  confers ! 


PHENOMENA      OF      ELECTRICITY. 


There  arc  two  kinds  of  electricity ;  the 
one  vitreous  or  positive,  the  other  resin- 
ous or  negative ;  and  both  kinds  are  pro- 
duced in  the  atmosphere  by  vaiious  caiuses ; 
chiefly  by  evaporation.  We  may  form  a 
slight  idea  ojf  the  extent  of  evaporation 
carried  on  over  the  whole  globe — over  all 
the  rivers  and  lakes  and  seas,  the  stagnant 
pools  and  latent  moisture,  the  hidden 
springs  and  boundless  oceans — when  we 
remember  that  three  hundred  millions  of 
hogsheads  of  water  rise  daily  into  vapor 
over  the  Mediterranean  alone.  By  con- 
densation, or  the  change  which  that  eva- 
porated vapor  undergoes  when  returning 
to  a  fluid  state  through  decrease  of  tem- 
perature ;  by  vegetation,  by  combustion, 
and  by  fiiction.  This  last  arises  when 
masses  of  air,  moving  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, encounter  each  other.  The  friction 
of  their  surfiices  develops  electricity, 
which  is  especially  active  when  these 
masses  differ  in  degrees  of  moisture  and 
temperature ;  the  cold  developing  nega- 
tive, and  the  warm  positive,  electricity. 
The  friction  of  the  wind,  as  it  passes  over 
trees,  houses,  mountains,  and  other  high 
objects,  is  also  hold  to  set  free  the  electii- 
city  of  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  we  can 
understand  why  thunder-storms  should  be 
almost  always  accompanied  by  strong 
winds,  and  should  rarely  or  never  occur 
in  perjfectly  still  weather. 


Clouds  charged  with  electricity  of  one 
kind  meet  and  coalesce  in  good  fellowship 
enough ;  but,  when  those  which  bear  a 
different  kind  meet  together,  a  violent 
shock  is  the  consequence.  Kains  are 
formed  by  the  meetings  of  different  windSi 
as  thunder-storms  by  the  contact  of  op- 
posing electricities.  A  warm  soft  air, 
charged  with  moisture,  meets  with  a  cold 
wind  direct  from  the  polar  regions.  The 
cold  north  wind  condenses  and  globalates 
the  vapor,  which  falls  to  earth  in  the  form 
of  Scotch  mists  or  showers. 

First,  before  a  storm  arises,  is  seen  the 

cirrhus ;  that  light  fibrous  curl-like  cloud, 

which  stretches  in  undulating  waves  or 

long  lines  over  the  sky,  sometimes  curiinff 

out  like  the  lightest  and  most  graoefm 

feathers,  or  like  the  sweeping  grain  of 

knotted  woods.    This  broadens  out  into 

the  cirrhocumulus,  or  sonder  cloud ;  those 

little  round  masses  which  lie  near  together 

but  vet  separate,  and  give  the  mottled  or 

I  speckled  skies  which  are  so  heautiffal  in 

I  summer  aflernoons  when  they  bode  no 

mischief  and  contain  no  evil.    Then  the 

I  cirrhocumulus    gathers   itself    into    the 

cumulus  proper,  or  straohen-cloud — large 

I  hea])ed-up  masses  that  look  like  oarved 

I  marble  or  sun-covered  boulders  in  the 

>  deep  blue-sky — those  dazzling  white  daf 

\  clouds  which  children  gaze  at  wondering^ 

]  as  if  they  were  solid  masses  built  up  m 
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the  heavens,  and  which  even  older  brains 
can  scarcely  credit  to  be  mere  impondera- 
ble vapor.  These  are  the  forerunners  of 
the  storm  cloud  ;  that  dark,  gray,  ru^ed 
mass,  with  its  sharp  and  jagged  edges, 
from  which  stream  down  both  health  and 
destruction  to  the  world  below;  that 
cloud,  darker  and  more  threatening  than 
the  nimbus  or  rain-cloud,  with  whicn  peo- 
ple, who  are  not  good  observers,  so  often 
confound  it. 

Storms  never  come  from  the  perfectly 
uniform  and  regular  clouds  which  some- 
times cover  all  the  sky.  Storm  clouds 
have  always  torn  and  angry  edges,  as  one 
would  expect  from  them,  fierce  and  riving 
as  they  are — instruments  of  death,  and 
among  nature's  earliest  embodiments  of 
rage  and  devastation.  Storms  are  many 
patterned.  Franklin  says  that  a  thunder- 
storm never  comes  from  one  cloud  only, 
and  Saussure  agrees  with  him ;  but  other 
meteorologists  (notably,  Bergman  and 
Duchamel  de  Monceau,  good  names 
enough)  assert  the  contrary;  and  Mar- 
covelle  states,  that  on  the  twelfth  of  Sep- 
tember, seventeen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  the  sky  at  Toulouse  was  perfectly 
clear  except  for  one  little  cloud,  from 
which  suddenly  burst  a  thunderbolt  that 
killed  a  woman  named  Bordenave  as  she 
stood  before  the  house.  If  that  unhappy 
femme  Bordenave  bore  but  an  indifferent 
character — if  sorcery  and  the  black  art 
were  included  among  her  gifts — we  may 
be  sure  how  the  occasion  was  improved 
by  all  the  anti-witchcraft  world  ;  and  how 
an  inevitable  natural  law  was  translated 
into  a  signal  act  of  Divine  vengeance,  cal- 
culated to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  all  the  sabbet-haunters,  loup-garous, 
broomstick-riders,  black  cat  keepers,  and 
familiar  nourishers  in  Toulouse. 

As  storms  always  commence  with  the 
accumulation  of  the  cirrhus-clond,  and  as 
the  cirrh US-cloud  floats  very  high,  it  fol- 
lows that  storms  are  generally  very  high 
above  the  earth.  Kametz,  one  of  the 
greatest  meteorologists,  doubts  all  the 
travelers'  tales  which  set  forth  how  they, 
the  travelei*s,  journeying  over  the  Alps 
and  the  Brocken,  have  seen  storms  form- 
ing below  them.  Yet  Monsieur  Abbadie 
found  in  P^thiopia  that  an  October  storm 
was  only  about  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  yards  above  the  earth;  but  the 
highest  which  he  noted  was  one  in  Feb- 
ruary, at  about  two  thousand  two  han- 
<lrcd  and  forty  yards,  or  about  a  mile  and 


a  quarter.  As  sound  travels  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  yards  per  second, 
the  distance  of  time  elapsing  between  the 
fiash  and  the  report  may  be  taken  as  a 
basis  for  calculation  by  any  one  with 
nerve  sufficient  to  time  a  thunder-storm  by 
the  hand  of  his  watch. 

Pliny  says  it  never  thunders  in  E^pt. 
Plutarch  that  it  never  thunders  in  Abys- 
sinia. We  know  now  that  both  of  these 
assertions  are  mistakes,  though  indeed 
Egypt  is  singularly  exempt  from  fre- 
quency of  storm ;  for  storms  are  corre- 
spondent with  rains,  and,  as  it  seldom 
rains  in  Egypt,  thunders  and  lightnings 
are  equally  rare.  It  never  rains  in  Lower 
Peru,  or  so  rarely  as  to  be  outside  all 
meteorological  consideration ;  consequent- 
ly, say  at  Lima,  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning  are  as  little  known  as  hurricanes 
of  wind  and  rain.  Storms  are  also  rare 
at  the  North  Pole,  and  never  occur  in 
mid  seas,  at  a  certain  distance  from  land. 
The  rainy  days  at  Cairo  are  only  three  or' 
four  in  the  year,  the  storm  days  are  about 
the  same  number.  At  Calcutta  the  aver- 
age of  storm  days  is  sixty,  and  every 
where  a  broad  parallel  is  kept ;  so  that, 
where  there  is  most  rain,  there  is  also 
most  thunder  and  lightning.  Storms 
come  at  the  same  times  and  seasons,  and 
with  striking  regularity.  In  the  tropics 
they  accompany  the  wet  season  and  the 
chanfi^e  of  the  monsoons;  at  Calcutta, 
with  Its  sixty  days  of  storm,  not  one  oc- 
curs in  November,  December,  or  January ; 
at  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  none  are 
known  in  December,  January,  February, 
or  March.  In  mean  latitudes,  very  few 
storms  occur  in  winter,  and  only  a  few  in 
the  hottest  days  of  spring  and  autumn : 
more  than  half  come  in  summer,  and  gen- 
erally in  the  day — ^rarely  at  night,  either 
in  the  tropics  or  in  the  temperate  zones. 
But  the  rn)e  of  summer  storms  does  not 
hold  ab8<Hately  for  all  places ;  for,  on  the 
western  coast  of  America,  and  the  east- 
em  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  more  occur 
in  winter  than  in  summer ;  in  Greece 
more  in  autumn  and  spring;  in  Rome 
there  is  no  difference  between  summer 
and  autumn ;  at  Bergen  and  at  the  Azores, 
where  there  are  winter  rains,  they  are 
most  frequent  in  the  cold  and  rainy 
weather ;  at  Kingston  in  Jamaica  it  thun- 
ders every  day  for  five  consecutive  months, 
though  the  adjacent  islands  ar^  tranquil ; 
also  at  Popayan  in  Columbia  dnrinc^  a 
certain  season,  there  is  thunder  erery  day. 
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.  Woods,  monn tains,  and  broken  land 
cause  and  attract  storms ;  but  their  fre- 
quency is  not  always  referable  to  the  con- 
figuration of  a  district.  At  Paris,  for  in- 
stance, the  average  number  of  thunder- 
days  is  fourteen ;  and  Paris  is  not  on  a 
dead  level ;  while  at  Denainvilliers,  be- 
tween Orleans  and  Pithiviers,  one  of  the 
flattest  districts  possible,  the  average  is 
raised  to  twenty-one.  Other  atmospheric 
causes,  then,  roust  be  in  operation  which 
are  not  yet  made  fully  manifest,  and  which 
remain  to  be  investigated. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  lightning,  says 
Monsieur  Arago ;  forked,  sheet,  and 
spherical.  Forked  lightning  comes  in 
very  slender  flashes,  generally  white,  but 
IS  sometimes  blue  or  violet  colored.  Fine 
as  these  flashes  are,  they  often  divide  into 
tliree  or  more  branches :  as,  when  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen,  twenty- 
four  churches  were  struck  in  the  environs 
of  Saint  Pol  de  Leon,  but  only  three 
peals  of  thunder  were  heard.  The  flashes 
of  forked  lightning  are  most  destructive. 
They  are  no  where  seen  to  more  terrible 
perfection  than  when  lighting  up  the  dark 
rannes  and  black  precipices  of  a  moun- 
tainous diBtrict.  Even  in  England,  among 
the  Cumberland  mountains,  the  thunder- 
storms have  a  majesty  and  awful  sublimi- 
ty which  no  dweller  on  the  plains  can  un- 
derstand. Sheet  lightning  is  compara- 
tively harmless.  Some  of  those  thunder- 
less  summer  lightnings  are  distant  sheet 
lightnings,  too  distant  to  allow  of  the 
thunder,  which  yet  exists,  being  heard. 
I>ark  red,  blue,  or  violet  are  the  principal 
colors  of  this  form  of  electricity,  which 
has  neither  tlie  whiteness  nor  the  swift- 
ness of  the  forked.  Spherical  lightnings 
are  what  are  called  vulgarly,  thunder- 
bolts ;  luminous  masses,  ox  flery  globes, 
which  descend  slowly  to  the  earth,  and 
make  lightning  conductors  useless.  On 
the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of  April, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen,  Des- 
landes  saw  three  globes  of  firo  fall  on 
the  church  of  Couesnou  near  Brest,  and 
destroy  it  utterly ;  and,  on  the  third  of 
July,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-tive, 
during  the  hight  of  a  thunder-tempest, 
an  enormous  globe  of  fire  fell,  and  killed 
a-  shepherd  and  five  sheep.  This  was  not 
HO  terrible,  though,  as  the  Ethiopian 
storm,  reported  by  Abbadie,  which  de- 
stroyed two  thousand  goats  and  the 
goat-herd  by  one  single  flash.  We  quote 
these  assertions  modestly,  if  somewhat 


doubtfully ;  not  presuming  to  place  a  limil 
to  the  wonderful  forces  of  nature,  of  whieh 
the  more  we  learn  the  less  we  seem  to 
know,  yet  expressing  ourselves  humbly 
on  the  uncertainty  of  testimony,  and  tM 
proneness  to  exaggeration  common  to 
numanity.  The  balance  between  skepti* 
cism  and  credulity  is  the  most  difficult  of 
all  balances  to  hold  evenly. 

Tliose  summer  lightnings,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  have  been  taken  by  some  to 
mean  essentially  harmless  interchanges  of 
electricity;  the  atmosphere  seeking  its 
own  electrical  equilibrium.  But  it  will 
generally  (not  always)  be  found  that,  dur- 
mg  their  appearance,  there  has  been  m 
storm  somewhere  on  earth,  where,  what 
was  but  lambent  summer  lightning  to  the 
far-ofl*  spectator,  has  proved  to  bo  deadly 
destructive  fire  to  some  hapless  dweller 
underneath.  In  a  J uly  night  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty-three,  De  Saussure, 
at  the  Ilopital  de  Grimsel,  under  a  calm 
clear  sky,  saw,  in  the  direction  of  Geneva, 
a  thick'  band  of  clouds,  which  gave  oat 
thunderless  lijo^htnings.  This  was  bat 
summer  lightning  to  him ;  but  the  Grene- 
vese  were  suflermg  all  the  horrors  and 
ravages  of  a  storm  such  as  the  oldest  in« 
habitant  had  never  witnessed.  And  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  Howard, 
at  Tottenham,  saw,  on  the  south-east 
horizon,  and  under  a  clear  starry  skj, 
some  pale  summer  lightnings,  whiui 
proved  afterwards  to  be  a  violent  storm 
raging  between  Calais  and  Dunkerqoe. 
The  question  of  distant  storms,  and  1m>w 
far  the  reflection  of  them  could  be  poa- 
sibly  visible,  and  whether  this  sheet  or 
summer  lightning  necessarily  always  ar- 
gued a  distant  storm,  was  being  once  dia* 
cussed  at  the  philosophical  society  of 
Geneva.  When  the  meeting  broke  ap, 
the  southern  horizon  was  illuminated  with 
the  very  form  of  lightning  under  diapote. 
Some  days  ufl^er,  the  newspapers  spoke  of 
a  violent  storm  in  the  Pays  de  Vsiidy 
Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria;  which  seemed 
conclusive  enough  as  to  how  fiir  reflection 
could  be  carried,  if  not  as  to  the  aniYtr- 
sally  uniform  character  of  distant  sheet 
lightning.  For  there  are,  in  tmth,  audi 
things  as  thunderless  summer  lifi^tnings; 
lightnings  without  storms  and  withoat 
dangers;  and  as  frequent  under  the 
tropics  as  in  our  own  temperate  lati* 
tudes.  There  is  probably,  ana  more  thaa 
probably,  thunder  with  these  flashesi  bul 
at  too  great  a-  hight  fircMn  as  to  be  lieaid* 
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Besides,  the  higher  the  atmosphere,  the 
more  rarefied  it  becomes,  and  the  more 
rarefied  the  medium,  the  less  intensity 
there  is  of  sound ;  bat  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  lightnings  can  be  inter- 
changed withont  any  accompanying  re- 
port, or  that  a  certain  law  of  nature  can  be 
contravened,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  higher  agency,  or  the  interruption  of 
an  opposing  law. 

There  bemg  lightnings  without  thunder, 
so  there  are  thunders  without  lightning. 
Volney,  among  many  other  witnesses  of 
similar  phenomena,  speaks  of  violent  thun- 
derings  one  morning  at  Pontchartrain, 
under  a  clear  sky,  and  without  lightning ; 
but,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  heavens 
clouded  thickly  over,  and  a  heavy  bail- 
storm  fell,  the  stones  as  big  as  his  fist. 
The  longest  thunder  roll  (which  seems  so 
interminable  to  those  who  are  nervous 
during  storms)  lasts  only  from  thirty-five 
to  fifty  seconds ;  and  the  space  of  time 
between  the  roll  and  the  flash  varies,  ac- 
cording to  distance,  from  five,  four,  three, 
and  even  half  a  second,  to  forty-two, 
forty-seven,  forty-nine,  and  seventy-two 
seconds.  Hut  the  half-second  interval  is 
very  rare,  and  only  found  in  storms  of 
the  closest  and  most  violent  character. 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  nearer  a 
storm,  the  more  dangerous.  Also,  the 
highor  the  body  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
be  struck  ;  as,  for  instance,  all  mountains, 
trees,  high  buildings,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
a  plain,  men  and  animals.  Trees,  bushes, 
and  buildings  are  peculiarly  lightning  con- 
ductors, and  specially  liable  to  be  struck. 
For  this  reason  it  is  wise  to  avoid  the 
neighborhood  of  trees  during  a  storm  ; 
not  even  trusting  to  the  old  poetic  legend 
of  the  exemption  of  all  the  laurel  tribe, 
for  love  of  one  fair  Daphne ;  nor  to  Hugh 
Maxwell's  assertion  that  the  beech,  maple, 
and  birch  are  anti-conductors,  like  that 
classic  laurel ;  nor  to  Captain  Dibdin's 
belief  in  pines ;  nor,  in  fdct,  to  any  private 
or  personal  favorite  among  forest-trees  or 
shrubs ;  for  they  are  all  equally  dangerous 
to  human  neighbors  during  a  storm,  and 
equally  powerful  conductors ;  their  power 
varying  only  as  they  are  taller  or  more 
humid  than  their  fellows. 

Thunderbolts  have  special  attraction  to 
certain  places  as  well  as  to  certain  objects. 
No  one  in  New-Granada,  says  Monsieur 
Arago,  willingly  inhabits  El  Sitio  de 
Tumba  Barreto,  near  the  gold  mine  of 
the  Vega  de  Supia,  because  of  the  fre- 


quency of  thunderbolts  there.  Even  while 
Monsieur  Boussingault  was  crossing  El 
Sitio,  the  black  who  guided  him  was 
struck  by  lightning.  La  Loma  de  Pitago, 
near  Popayan,  is  another  locality  of  doubt- 
ful electric  fame.  A  young  botanist, 
Monsieur  Plancheman,  was  determined  to 
cross  La  Loma  on  a  stormy  day,  in  spite 
of  all  remonstrances,  and  was  struck  dead 
by  a  thunderbolt.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
June,  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
a  thunderbolt  struck  the  bell-tower  of  a 
certain  church  near  Laval,  and,  entering 
the  church,  caused  great  damage ;  on  the 
twentieth  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  a  thunderbolt  struck  the  same 
bell-tower,  entered  the  church,  and  melted 
the  same  gilding,  blackened  the  same  holy 
vessels,  and  in  the  very  same  spot  as  the 
preceding  year,  made  anew  two  holes 
which  had  been  filled  np.  There  is  no 
more  striking  instance  on  record  of  the 
uniform  action  of  natural  laws  than  this. 
We  believe,  too,  that  any  inhabitant  of  a 
mountainous  district  could  bear  out  our 
own  assertion  and  observation,  that  where 
once  a  thunderbolt  had  been  seen  to  fall, 
or  forked  lightning  to  strike,  there  surely 
would  the  same  accidents  occur  during 
the  worst  storms  of  sucx^eding  years. 
We  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  chance  in  nature.  Chance  is 
simply  our  ignorance  which  can  not  fore- 
see necessary  consequences,  because  it 
does  not  understand  the  foregoing  laws ; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  blind  unmeaning 
hazard,  without  necessity  and  without 
law. 

Chemical,  mechanical,  and  physical  ef- 
fects follow  on  electrical  phenomena; 
which,  any  one  may  see  repeated,  on  a 
minute  scale,  by  an  electrical  machine. 
Lightning  melts  and  vitrifies  masses  of 
rocks,  sometimes  covering  them  with  a 
yellowish  green  enamel,  studded  with 
opaque  or  semi-transparent  lumps.  But  it 
has  never  been  known  to  melt  any  metallic 
substance  of  a  certain  thickness.  Watch- 
springs,  small  chains,  points,  and  parts  of 
swords  and  daggers,  fine  lines  or  threads 
of  metal,  or  thin  layers  and  washes,  these 
have  been  known  to  have  been  thorough- 
ly melted  by  a  lightning  stroke.  Larger 
masses,  heavy  chains,  and  the  like,  have 
been  softened  and  bent,  and  twisted,  but 
not  melted. 

Beyond  the  thunderbolts  of  ordinary 
talk — ^which  means  simply  lightning-flashes 
that  strike  the  earth  —  there  are  real 
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and  actual  thunderbolts  found  in  several 
parts  of  the  globe ;  ponderable  and  tangi- 
ble bodies;  masses  filled  inside  with  a 
smooth  and  brilliant  glass,  something  like 
vitreous  opal,  which  cuts  glass  and  strikes 
fire  by  a  steel.  These  bodies  having  been 
subjected  to  an  ignominous  disclaimer, 
Monsieur  Hagen,  of  Konigsberg,  came 
forward  as  their  demonstrator.  During 
a  storm  at  Rauschen,  a  thunderbolt  fell 
on  a  birch-tree,  leaving  two  narrow  and 
deep  cavities  in  the  ground  near  the  tree. 
Monsieur  Uagen,  digging  very  carefully 
round  one  of  these  cavities,  came  upon  a 
perfect  thunderbolt :  a  pearly-gray,  vitre- 
ous mass,  covered  with  small  black  spots. 
The  wonderful  chemical  changes  and  de- 
compositions which  electricity  makes  in 
all  organic  bodies  are  too  technical  and 
too  numerous  for  description  here. 

The  mechanical  effects  of  electricity 
are  tremendous.  Trees  torn  up  by  their 
roots,  large  masses  of  rock  hurled  great 
distances,  houses  fiung  to  the  ground  like 
packs  of  children's  cards,  roofs  and  walls 
and  furniture  strewn  in  a  helpless  medley 
together,  are  a  few  of  the  ordinary  me- 
chanical effects  of  lightning,  when  it 
strikes  any  thing  on  earth.  Under  the 
physical  effects  are  ranged  the  carboniza- 
tion or  burning  of  combustible  bodies  ; 
the  wondei-ful  manner  in  which  trees  are 
sometimes  barked,  and  the  wood  rendered 
friable,  and  like  dust ;  in  animals,  the  loss 
of  sight  and  hearing;  paralysis,  and 
apoplexy;  though  this  last  group  ought 
rightly  to  be  ranked  under  vital  or  patho- 
logical effects. 

The  most  terrible  storm  on  record  is, 
perhaps,  one  which  occurred  at  the  small 
village  of  Chateauneuf  les  Moustiers,  in 
the  department  of  the  Basses-Alpes. 
During  service,  the  village  church  was 
struck  by  three  masses  of  fire,  falling  in 
succession.  Nine  people  were  killed, 
eighty-two  were  wounded ;  all  had  para- 
lyzed limbs,  as  well  as  other  maladies. 
The  cure  of  Moustiers,  who  had  come 
over  to  assist  at  mass,  was  found,  afler 
the  first  confusion  had  subsided,  lifeless, 
scarred  with  numerous  surface  wounds, 
and  paralyzed.  His  garments  were  torn, 
the  gold  lace  of  his  stole  melted,  and  the 
silver  buckles  of  his  shoes  broken  and 
thrown  to  the  other  end  of  the  church. 
It  was  with  groat  diflicnlty  that  he  was 
recovered,  but  he  suffered  from  his  wounds 
for  two  long  months,  during  which  time 
he  never  slept ;  and  his  arms  were  para- 


lyzed fi^rever.  The  church  was  filled  with 
a  thick  black  smoke  through  which  the 
only  light  to  be  seen  was  firom  the  flaming 
of  the  burning  clothes  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures struck.  A  young  child  was  totn 
from  its  mother's  arms,  and  flunff  about 
six  paces  from  her ;  a  youth,  at  that  mo* 
ment  chanting  the  epbtle,  felt  as  if  seiied 
by  the  throat,  and  theu  was  flung  outside 
the  church-door;  the  missal  was  torn 
from  his  hands,  and  riven  to  pieces.  All 
the  dogs  in  the  church  were  killed  as  they 
lay  or  stood;  and  the  officiating  prieal 
alone,  clothed  in  silk,  received  no  hurt. 
The  dogs  were  all  killed,  as  we  said,  for 
lightning  strikes  animals  in  preference  to 
men ;  and  numberless  instances  are  to  be 
met  with  of  animals  which  have  been 
struck,  and  human  beings  left  harmless,  in 
a  storm,  though  perhaps  the  horse  has  had 
a  rider,  the  ox  a  driver,  the  cow  a  milker, 
and  the  dog  a  master  in  the  act  of  career 
ing  him,  as  the  lightning  fell.  Nothii^, 
indeed,  is  so  inexplicable  to  us  as  the 
choice  which  the  lightning  seems  to  make. 
Among  a  crowd  of  persons  perhaps  one 
or  two  will  be  struck  and  the  rest  saved ; 
between  two,  one  will  lie  dead  not  five 
feet  from  the  other,  left  unharmed.  In  a 
stable  where  there  were  thirty-two  horses 
in  a  line,  those  at  the  two  extremities  onlj 
were  touched.  The  lightning  passed  in- 
nocuous over  the  intervening  thirty.  This 
was  at  Kambouillet,  in  seventeen  hon- 
dred  and  eighty-five ;  and,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  eight,  at  Kronan  in  Switser- 
laud,  five  children  were  sitting  in  a  row 
on  a  bench,  when  a  thunder-storm  broke 
out,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  kiHed  the  first 
and  the  last,  leaving  the  center  three  on- 
hurt,  beyond  a  somewhat  rough  shaking. 
And  of  five  horses  in  a  line,  the  first  and 
last  two  were  killed,  while  the  middle  one, 
an  old  blind  Dobbin,  ate  his  hay  without 
molestation.  But  this  is  a  well-known 
electric  law,  if  not  a  well-understood  one ; 
the  first  and  last  in  a  chain  always  feeling 
the  shock  the  most  powerfully,  while  in  a 
metallic  tube  there  is  always  most  damage 
and  most  impression  where  the  lightning 
or  electric  current  has  made  its  mgress 
and  egress. 

A  thunderbolt  falling  in  a  powder 
magazine,  sometimes  simply  scatters  the 
powder  about,  without  setting  it  on  fire, 
as  happened  at  Rouen  on  November  the 
fifth,  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-fiye,  and 
at  Venice  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  serres- 
teeu  hundred  and  seventy-five.    But  tUs 
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is  as  rare  as  it  is  incredible.  Most  fre- 
quently the  powder  is  set  alight,  aud  the 
whole  place  is  blown  into  the  air. 
Tlierc  was  a  fearful  instance  of  this  at 
Brescia,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  when  lightning,  falling  on  a  powder- 
raagazine,  containing  above  two  millions 
of  pounds  of  gunpowder,  belonging  to 
Venice,  the  magazine  exploded,  and  the 
sixth  part  of  Brescia  was  destroyed  by 
the  shock;  the  rest  of  the  city  being 
much  shaken  and  damaged ;  and  above 
three  thousand  people  killed. 

Photographers  may  recognize  in  the 
following  anecdotes  a  greater  graphic 
power  in  the  violent  action  of  lightning 
than  in  that  of  still  light.  In  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the 
brigautine  II  Buon  Servo,  anchored  in  the 
bay  of  Armiro,  in  the  Adriatic,  was  struck 
by  lightning.  Ionian-like,  a  horse-shoe 
was  nailed  to  the  mizzen-mast ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  this  mast  sat  Antonio  Teodoro, 
patching  his  shirt.  The  lightning  fell, 
and  the  man  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  killed 
without  wound  or  burning,  only  his 
needle  found  stuck  into  his  thigli,  and 
down  his  back  a  light  black  and  blue  mark, 
ending  in  the  figure  of  the  horse-shoe  nail- 
ed to  the  mast. 


A  bngantine  belonging  to  a  Doctor 
Micalopulo  was  struck  in  the  Zantian 
roads.  Five  sailors  M'ere  at  the  prow : 
two  asleep,  three  awake.  The  clothes  of 
two  of  the  men  were  set  on  fire  ;  a  third 
lost  every  hair  on  his  body,  save  on  his 
head ;  and  a  fourth  was  killed  as  he  lay 
sleeping.  He  was  lying  on  his  back,  and 
when  stripped,  they  found  on  his  left  side 
the  number  forty-four  distinctly  marked 
— a  mark  not  there  previously  ;  and  which 
was  of  the  size  and  likeness  as  the  same 
number  in  metal  on  the  rigging  of  the 
ship,  and  which  the  lightning  had  touched 
in  Its  course. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  for  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  where  the  preceding  anecdote  is 
also  preserved,  it  is  related  how  a  certain 
dame  Morosa  de  Laguna  was  seated  at 
her  window  during  a  heavy  storm.  She 
felt  a  sudden  shock,  as  a  fiash  more  vivid 
than  the  rest  blinded  her ;  but  she  soon 
recovered,  and  no  ill  effect  followed.  The 
image  of  a  flower,  which  had  been  passed 
over  by  the  electric  current,  waspei-fectly 
and  distinctly  printed  on  her  leg ;  and  she 
never  lost  the  mark  to  the  last  day  of  her 
life. 


■  ^1 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Footsteps  approached  the  sleeping  girl, 
and  ere  long  a  company  of  gay  young  no- 
bles stood  round  her  where  she  lay,  and 
one  gazed  boldly  on  her. 

"  Now  by  mv  troth,"  he  said,  "  here  is 
the  daintiest  piece  of  human  flesh  it  has 
been  my  lot  for  long  to  look  upon.  'Fore 
heaven,  it  were  a  crime  to  let  it  waste  its 
beauty  here.  Look,  gentlemen,  and  tell 
me  if  ever  your  eyes  were  feasted  with 
charms  more  rare  than  these — that  marble 
skin,  the  downy  cheek,  with  those  long 
silken  lashes  resting  on  it,  and  the  golden 
locks  vailing  that  graceful  form.  Then 
the  pliant  limbs — for  no  doubt  they  are 


pliant,  though,  by  my  faith,  there  is 
naught  in  slumber  to  attest  the  fact. 
And  that  little  hand,  which  might  ser\'e 
for  an  Italian  sculptor's  model — in  good 
truth,  my  lords,  I  must  waken  this  won- 
drous perfection,  aud  bid  the  eyes  unclose 
and  smile  on  me." 

He  stooped,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon 
her  brow.  "Gentle  maiden,"  were  his 
words,  **  wake,  and  let  the  lustre  of  thine 
eyes  shine  through  the  darkness  of  this 
mglit." 

The  eyes  of  Leoline  unclosed,  and  with 
a  strange,  wild,  frightened  look,  she  start- 
ed to  her  feet.  "I  know  not  who  or 
what  you  are,"  she  said.  "  What  want 
you,  sir,  that  you  disturb  m^  '*    May 
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Vie  von  tkrt:  %  wanderer,  like  tiitmIC  and 
have  \fAt  jonr  war  on  tbu  dark  heath.  If 
v>,  yoTi'li  find  it,  «r,  hv  frAlowmg  vonder 
winding  fiath;  it  ieadu  yon  throa^h  the 
rapine  down  to  the  main  road.  I  praj 
jToij,  «ir,  proceed  on  your  way,  and  leave 
me  here  alone/' 

He  fimiied.  ^  N'ay,  ^  he  answered, 
^^  ^twere  hnt  »orry  fayment  for  saeh  swecft 
wordu  to  leave  their  ntterer  here.  Thoa 
^hait  with  me,  dear  maiden.  Nay,  start 
not  at  th^  tc'rm.  I  am  a  general  lover ; 
all  t^»e  world  in  dear  to  me — at  leant,  all 
the  iairer  riortion  of  it,  I  woald  Ray.  Who 
art  t}ioii,  lovely  one,  to  wander  thoa  by 
midiiiji^ht  all  alone,  and  yet  refase  the 
kindly  encort  of  myself-— a  tolerably  fair 
and  proffer  gentleman,  in  mine  own  es- 
teem ?•' 

'^  I  seek  the  great  Duke  Kudolph,''  she 
an.«iwf;red,  ^  and  I  am  the  bearer  of  this 
Ufttor  to  liim.  Know  yoa  kim,  or  my 
brother,  the  Count  of  Ueizenstein,  sir — 
whom  I  have  never  known  ?" 

He  took  the  letter,  and  read  the  super- 
Rc:ription. 

'^  'J*hiH  letter,  Hweet  one,''  he  said,  as  he 
returned  it  to  her,  ^'  is  addressed  to  one 
who,  rrrit  his  soul !  has  long  Hinee  been  in 
h<;aven — at  least,  in  charity  we'll  say  so. 
His  nephew  now  sits  in  the  ducal  chair. 
1  urn  one  of  the  YKxly-guard  of  this  same 
sapient  ru'phew.  If  you  will  trust  iii  me, 
and  in  tlio  wisdom  which  my  four-and- 
Iwc^nty  years  of  life  have  given  me,  I  will 
guard  you  lovingly,  sweet  flower,  Jiy  the 
liurics  of  all  the  martyrs,  j>retty  saint,  I'll 
swear  to  love  you  better  fur  than  he  to 
whom  this  cjirtel  is  a<ldrcssed  could,  were 
he  living — whicli,  poor  defunct  dear  gen- 
tleman, he  is  not ;  being,  as  wc  supposed, 
in  heaven.  As  to  your  brother,  lovelv 
one,  why,  there  is  an  ugly  story  laid  to  his 
account — something  of  treason,  with  a 
diuih  of  murder  in  it ;  and  so  he  can  not 
8orvo  you  either ;  for  last  Candlemas  he 
made  a  little  expiatory  offering  to  his 
coiuitry — a  trifle  truly,  in  itself,  yet  of 
Honu)  importance  unto  him.  Ho  gave  his 
hea<l,  <lcar  one — only  \m  head;  so  you 
have  muight  but  a  headless  brother — at 
leuNt  :is  much  as  the  worius  have  left  of  his 
noble,  huaiUess  frame.  Do  not  weep, 
rosp-bud.  You  say  ho  was  a  perfect 
M  ranger  to  you  ;  therefore  you  could  not 
love  him ;  and  for  yourself — why,  console 
youi-Hi'lf  wiUi  me.'' 

Siic  trembled   at  lus  bold,   audacious 
words.     ''  Did  you  not  say,"  she  asked. 


'  ^  that*  TOO  were  m  the  h^aschold  of  the 
great  Dake  Badolph  ?  I  pray  too  talse 
me  to  him,  thac  I  may  deliver  thii  let* 

ier.*' 

^  Xo  need  of  chat,  thoa  eoy  one,^  was 
hli  answer ;  ^  the  Doke  will  be  here 
anon ;  we  did  bat  ride  oa  to  beraid  kb 
approach.  Even  now  I  see  the  dost  ^ 
round  his  galloping  steed,  and  the  danHnr 
of  the  horses'  feet  most  also  suike  tine 
ear.  I  will  not  tarry,  sweet  one;  Ae 
Dake  might  think  I  had  been  bold  of 
speech  to  thee — ^for  he  knows  my  veak- 
ness.  Farewell,  sweet  daisy,  goldeo-cnn, 
or  any  other  thing  as  lovely  as  thyaelC 
Farewell!    Yonder  gentleoian  vith  the 

g lamed  cap  is  the  great  Duke  Radolph. 
peak  yoa  to  him — and  onoe  again,  mre- 
i  well !" 

Another  moment^  and  a  milk-white 
steed  passed  where  she  stood,  and  the 
rider  turned  and  saw  that  poor  and 
friendless  child,  and  came  to  her,  and 
asked  her  name,  and  bade  her  weep  ao 
more — ^fbr  the  tears  were  rolliog  aowB 
her  cheeks.  ^^  Who  art  thoo^  poor 
child  ?"  he  asked,  ^^  and  wfaerelbre  here 
on  such  a  night  as  this?" 

There  was  kindness  in  his  tone,  nnmized 
with  boldness.  He  was  unlike  the  other 
gay  young  noble.  Sh^  could  trust  him, 
she  thought.  And  then  she  feared — and 
then  she  thought  again,  and  seemed  al* 
most  inclined  to  stay,  and  then  to  fly,  aqd 
then  to  stay  again. 

The  Duke  marked  her  hesitation. 
"  Why  fear  me,  gentle  child  ?"  he  said ; 
^*  I  am  not  base  or  cruel  enough  to  hurt 
any  thing  so  helpless  as  yourself.  I  will 
take  you  with  me,  and  give  you  food  and 
shelter  for  the  night,  at  least;  and  yon 
shall  tell  me  of  yourself,  and  whither  you 
would  go — whence  come.  I  am  Duke 
Rudolph,  child.  There,  thou  hast  my 
name — thoa  dost  not  fear  me  now  f** 

She  knelt  before  him.  '^  Twas  hearen 
that  led  you  to  this  heath,"  she  said,  ''or 
led  me  here.  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
to  your  Grace.  It  is  here ;  and  by  theae 
others  you  will  learn  that  I  am  a  loDff-loat 
daughter  of  a  noble  house — one  ot  tho 
ancient  raoe  of  Reizenstein.  I  pray  yoa 
direct  me  to  some  of  my  own  blood.  My 
brother — so  said  a  gentleman  to  whom  I 
a  short  time  since  did  tell  my  tale— died 
an  ignoble  death." 

^'And  with  him  died  his  raoe,"  the 
Duke  replied,  ^^  all  but  thyself^  poor  ohild 
You  shall.with  me,  until  I  hear  your  atUof 
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more,  and  if  it  be  as  it  seemetb,  I  will 
Sfuard  and  lodge  yon  as  ho  would  have 
done,  had  he  been  what  he  should  have 
been.  3Iount  this  charger,  maiden — I 
will  lead  him  down  this  rocky  path.  Nay 
— he  is  gentle  as  a  lamb.  What  ? — dost 
thou  fear  me  still  ?  I  will  act  a  brother's 
part  by  you.  Come — a  storm  grows  in 
the  distance,  and  ere  long  its  violence 
will  break  on  this  bleak  place.  It  would 
be  a  shame,  a  scorn  on  me,  a  strong  and 
hearty  man,  to  go  in  safety  to  my  home, 
and  leave  you,  a  poor  weak  child,  to  the 
j)itiless  mercy  of  the  drifting  shower  and 
piercing  blast.  Besides,  it  is  but  justice  in 
me  to  take  yon.  Your  brother  died  for  a 
state  crime,  forfeiting  to  the  state  his 
wealth.  I  am  the  head  of  that  state — ^the 
disposer  of  that  wealth.  Should  one  who  is 
of  the  lineage  of  the  despoiled  go  homeless 
while  I,  the  holder  of  that  which  should 
have  been  partly  hers,  know  of  her  friend- 
less state  ?  In  justice,  maiden,  thou  art 
mine — and  thus  I  enforce  my  claim." 

Now  the  angry  storm  came  slowly  to- 
wards them,  and  murky  clouds  of  dark 
and  threatening  mien  dotted  the  sky. 
Large  drops  of  rain  fell  on  the  half-clad 
form  of  Leoline,  and  the  wild  thunder 
pealed  in  fearful  roar.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  great  stillness  —  only  one  —  and 
then  a  crash  as  a  vivid  flash  of  forked 
light,  a  thunderbolt,  shot  from  the  sky 
and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Leoline.  In  her 
terror  she  clung  to  the  arm  of  Rudolph. 
''  I  will  go  with  you — any  where — ^from 
this  scene  of  terror  —  any  where.  Take 
me  hence— ob  !  hence !" 

Rudolph  took  his  cloak  and  wrapped  it 
round  her — for  her  clothing  was  insuffi- 
cient to  shield  her  from  the  keen  night 
jiir.  He  lifted  her  on  to  his  own  steea — 
led  the  horse  gently  and  carefully,  and 
frequently  he  turned  round  and  spoke  a 
word  of  kindness  to  her,  and  as  he  did  so 
ho  noticed  the  marvelous  beauty  of  her 
face  and  form,  the  sweetness  of  her  smile, 
the  gentleness  of  her  deep  blue  eye.  And 
Leoline  felt  happy. 

"  Yon  will  be  a  friend  to  me,''  she 
said  ;  "  a  friend  to  friendless  Leoline  — 
will  you  not  ?  a  brother  taking  the  place 
of  him  whom  I  have  lost  ?  I  have  none'on 
earth  to  love  me.  I  am  utterly  alone. 
Vou  will  keep  me  with  you — ^havo  you 
any  sister  ?  any  like  me  ?" 

He  smiled  at  her  simple  innocence. 

"  None,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  no  sister, 
but  I  have  one  who  will  be  8  sister  to  yon,  I 


{f  I  am  to  be  a  brother.  I  am  married, 
child ;  and  the  Duchess  will  make  you  her 
charge  and  care.  I  will  leave  you  with 
her."  But  you  will  be  there  as  well,"  she 
cried,  for  she  had  already  begun  to  cling 
to  him.  "  You  will  be  there  as  well  ?" 
He  laughed.  "  Most  certainly  I  shall," 
he  said ;  "  but  I  can  not  be  with  you  as 
the  Duchess  may." 

But  now  they  came  in  sight  of  the  at- 
tendants and  companions  of  Uie  Duke,  and 
Leoline  was  frightened  at  their  bold  and 
curious  looks. 

**  Who  are  these  men  ?"  she  said.  "  I 
do  not  like  them.  We  shall  not  mix  with 
them.  I  fear  them  greatly.  They  are 
bold  and  dauntless — ^bid  them  go  hence !" 

"They  are  my  companions,"  he  an- 
swered; "some  of  them  my  servants; 
others,  fair  and  honorable  gentlemen ; 
why  should  you  fear  them  ?" 

"  I  can  not  tell,"  she  replied ;  "  I  only 
know  I  do  not  like  them  ;  pray  send  them 
awav." 

He  beckoned  to  a  page.  "  Forward  to 
the  palace,"  he  said,  "  and  bid  the  azure 
chamber  be  garlanded  for  one  of  the  noble 
house  of  Reizenstein,  who  claims  our  care. 
Then  to  our  duchess,  and  sav  we  crave 
her  kindly  help  for  a  wandering  child  of 
that  great  name.  Ride  on,  gentlemen  ; 
tarry  not  for  me,  I  desire.  Make  good 
speed — I  follow  at  my  leisure." 

The  nobles  obeyed  him,  and  he  was 
again  alone  with  Leoline. 

"  Now  art  then  satisfied,  poor,  timid 
dove  ?"  said  he. 

They  reached  the  city,  and  Lord  Ru- 
dolph paused  and  pressed  his  plumed  hat 
tightly  on  his  brows,  and  wrapped  his 
cloak  more  closely  around  Leoline,  and 
bade  her  draw  her  kerchief  over  her  face, 
and  seek  to  hide  that  face  —  and  then 
again  he  thought  how  wondrous  fair  it 
was. 

At  length  they  reached  the  palace,  and 
the  heavy  gates  swung  back  to  let  them 
enter,  but  closed  again  as  Lord  Rudolph 

Eassed    onwards    through    the   gardens, 
.ights  gleamed  from  every  window,  from 
corridor  to  corridor. 

"  We  will  not  enter  here,"  he  said. 
"Hundreds  of  carious  lackeys  would 
scare  thy  poor  timid  wits  with  their  rude 
gaze.  The  garden  leads  to  the  azure 
chamber.  Some  time  hence,  maiden, 
your  place  will  be  the  palace." 

"  1  ou  spoke  of  some  place  you  call 
the  assure  chamber;    do  you   not   live 
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there  ?    Please  vou,  I  would  rather  dwell 
where  you  dwell,  if  it  might  be  so." 

He  smiled  again,  partly  in  wouder  at 
her  innocence,  partly  in  satisfaction  at 
her  liking  for  himself.  "  The  azure  cham- 
ber is  not  many  footsteps  from  the  pa- 
lace," he  replied ;  "  look,  it  is  before  us ; 
is  it  not  pretty,  Leolhie  ?  You  see,  Leo- 
line,  I  do  not  forget  your  name." 

But  Leoline  did  not  hear  his  words; 
she  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  scene 
before  her.  On  the  bordei*s  of  a  clear  and 
placid  lake,  there  rose  a  building,  octagon 
jn  shape,  and  built  of  marble.  Tall  and 
graceful  trees  surrounded  it,  and  flowers 
grew  in  wild  luxuriance. 

"  And  is  that  my  home  ?"  she  said, 

"  Yes."  He  took  her  from  her  horse 
and  led  her  through  the  garden — through 
the  long  French  open  windows  of  the 
room  which  had  given  the  name  to  the 
whole  structure. 

It  was  a  lovely  place,  and  rightly 
named,  for  the  painted  panels  of  the 
walls  were  of  shaded  azure,  garlanded 
with  living  flowers  of  brightest  hue,  and 
the  domed  roof  was  that  of  the  azure  sky ; 
there  were  white  and  fleecy  clouds  painted 
so  curiously  thereon  that  you  could  scarce- 
ly believe  it  was  not  the  sky  itself  you 
looked  at ;  and  then  the  carpet,  and  the 
mirrors,  and  the  draperies  of  the  room,  of 
cloth  of  silver  with  an  interwoven  pattern 
of  the  gorgeous  flowers  of  the  east ;  and 
the  chairs  of  carved  ivory,  studded  with 
rare  gems — all  as  bright  as  day,  for  a  re- 
flecting light  of  dazzling  brightness  lit  the 
whole  chamber. 

For  a  moment  Leoline  stood  entranced ; 
then,  as  the  Duke  removed  his  cloak  from 
her  form,  and  her  tattered  garb  apjieared, 
she  seemed  to  shun  the  image  of  herself. 

"  Take  me  away  ! — I  am  not  fit  for  such 
a  place  as  this  ;  give  me  an  humbler  home 
— some  tiny  cottage  ;  on  your  great  estate 
there  must  be  thousands  such — some  quiet 
place,  where  I  may  live  and  die,  and,  m 
my  life  or  death,  think  on  and  bless  the 
giver." 

Her  eves  were  cast  down,  for  the 
splendor  of  the  place  oi)pressed  her. 

"  Thus  my  uncle  would  have  lodged  a 
daughter  of  a  princely  house.  Leoline, 
you  are  born  to  rank,  and  you  must  bear 
Its  burden ;  ay,  child !  sometimes  it  is  a 
weary  weight ;  even  the  ducal  crown 
presses  heavy  on  an  aching  brow.  We 
will  make  you  fit  for  this  or  any  other 
place.     There  is  a  servitor  of  your  fa- 


ther's lineage  here,  and  she  will 
you  none  other  than  a  child  of  those  m 
whose  service  she  and  hers  have  grown 
old.  To  her  I  leave  you — ^and  look  yos, 
Leoline,  this  passage  (and  he  led  her  to 
the  other  end  of  the  apartment)  leads  to 
the  palace ;  therefore,  thoush  separate, 
you  are  under  the  same  roof  as  mysdf ; 
but  I  will  summon  her  who  will  heDO^ 
forth  do  your  bidding.*^  A  crystal  bflfl 
was  on  the  table.  He  rung  it,  and  an  at- 
tendant came — a  woman  of  some  six^ 
years  of  age,  of  gentle,  loving  aspeoii  who 
saw  in  the  poor  child  before  her  one  to 
be  loved  and  reverenced  and  obeyed — 
the  daughter  of  the  proud  old  house  of 
Reizenstein. 


Days  passed  to  weeks,  and  Lieoline  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  grandeur  of  bar 
lot.  Her  garb,  no  longer  tattered  ragi| 
but  pure  and  spotless  muslin  of  the  lily^ 
hue ;  her  hair  no  longer  torn  and  matted, 
but  combed  and  trained  in  long  and  vSkj 
braids ;  her  face — ^ay,  that  was  the  same. 
Her  eyes  of  blue,  her  sunny  smile,  aad 
joyous  look — in  poverty  and  wealth  tbe 
same.  And  the  neart  of  Leoline,  naagbt 
could  change  that,  for  God  had  set  bii 
seal  upon  it,  and  marked  it  for  bis  own. 

But  now  a  new  ^n^^f  fell  on  LeoHne. 
Her  body  was  well  cared  for,  but  her 
mind  —  her  intellect  —  that  was  unclad 
still.  What  knew  she  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world  of  literature?  There  were 
books  before  her,  but  the  snbjeots  were 
blanks  to  her ;  music,  too ;  but  wben  her 
fingers  strayed  over  the  strings,  discord 
distressed  her  ear.  Yet  the  mind  of  Leo- 
line was  athirst,  and  longed  to  drink  deep* 
ly  of  the  fount  of  knowledge. 

When  Rudolph  talked  to  her,  she  could 
not  follow  him  m  his  speech,  and  her  blue 
eyes  woidd  gaze  in  wonder  at  him,  and 
her  wish  would  be  to  know  all  he  knew. 
Then  she  told  him  : 

^^  Let  it  not  anger  the  good  Duke  Ra* 
dolph,  but  Leoline  craves  more  than  be 
has  given  her;  there  is  another  beu^t 
she  pines  for,  and  she  would  fiun  name 
it." 

"  Say,  Leoline,  what  would  you  have  t" 

'^  Knowledge,"  she  replied.  *^  I  am  not 
introduced  into  the  mystery  of  knowledge. 
Oflcntimes  my  thoughts  have  wandered, 
and  I  have  longed  to  know  tbe  natura  of 
all  things  around  me,  and  how  they  grew, 
and  whence  they  oame,  and  by  what  ha* 
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man  means  He  who  has  made  them  causes 
them  to  be.  Teach  me  all  this,  Duke  Ru- 
dolph ;  Leoline  will  be  an  apt  and  indus- 
trious scholar,  and  she  will  love  her  books 
better  than  all  things  in  the  world,  except 
— her  own  dear  friend." 

Gladly  he  heard  her  words.  Her  mind, 
he  had  discovered,  was  a  large  and  lovely 
meadow,  the  soil  both  rich  and  fertile,  yet 
uncultivated.  It  should  be  so  no  longer. 
He  would  plant  and  sow  and  train ;  that 
would  be  his  occupation  and  his  care — 
his  relaxation  from  the  duties  and  trou- 
bles of  his  high  calling.  He  would  act  a 
brother's  part  by  Leoline,  and  make  her 
what  he  would  have  a  sister  be,  an  oraa- 
ment  and  a  bright  flower  of  the  world. 

And  this  he  did ;  but  all  this  culture 
was  only  for  this  world — nothing  for  an- 
other— nothing  to  lead  from  this  world  to 
another ;  he  never  seemed  to  think  that 
needful.  Religion  was  a  very  worthy 
thing,  he  held — ^good  for  a  death-bed,  or  a 
church,  or  the  confessional — the  pastime 
of  the  laity,  the  business  of  the  priest. 
The  Duchess  made  it  her  vocation,  and 
quite  right,  he  thought ;  if  it  pleased  her, 
so  did  it  him.  She  could  do  the  praying 
of  the  household,  he  the  legislative  busi- 
ness of  the  state.  It  was  a  good  arrange- 
ment, suiting  both  her  and  him. 

Weeks  and  months  passed,  and  Ru- 
dolph was  the  mental  guide  of  Leoline. 
Day  by  day  he  sat  beside  her  and  read  to 
her,  and  led  her  mind  to  subtle  argu- 
ments and  theories  until  that  mind  broke 
from  the  master  hand,  and  hastened  on, 
and  beckoned  him  to  follow. 

Days,  weeks,  months,  years  fled  by,  and 
knowledge  was  the  heritage  of  Leoline. 
She  quaffed  the  cup  of  intellectual  de- 
light, reveled  in  the  learning  of  all  ages, 
tasted  of  science,  and  nature,  too  I  The 
book  of  nature  was  spread  before  her,  and 
she  read  its  pages  with  new  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  Rudolph  held  it  open  to  her. 

Did  she  pluck  a  simple  flower,  as  she 
wandered  through  the  gardens  of  the  pa- 
lace, he  would  bid  her  open  its  petals  and 
see  the  wonderful  construction  of  the 
whole  ;  and  she  would  gaze  in  admiration 
and  think  of  Him  who  had  made  that 
flower,  and  all  besides.  But  Rudolph 
thouj^ht  but  of  the  flower,  and  Leoline 
who  held  it. 

And  when  she  pointed  to  the  blue 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  distance,  and 
bade  him  mark  their  grand  and  noble 
forms,  he  would  tell  her  how  men  said 


they  had  come  there ;  and  he  would  take 
her  back  to  those  primeval  times  when 
they  and  all  things  else  were  chaos,  when 
she  would  listen,  with  her  childlike  face 
upturned  to  his,  until  her  glance  rose 
higher,  and  with  her  glance  her  mind  ; 
and  she  would  lift  her  thoughts  from 
earth  to  heaven,  to  Him  whose  wondrous 
power  and  might  had  drawn  the  perfect 
order  of  the  world  from  chaos. 

But  Rudolph  thought  alone  of  Leoline. 
He  marked  her  clear,  transparent  brow, 
the  intellect  as  clear,  the  bright  young 
thought  which  shone  on  every  thing,  and 
made  all  bright  with  its  own  brightness. 

Then  the  heavens,  with  their  countless 
worlds ;  the  little  blinking  stars,  which 
formerly  were  but  as  silver  specks  to  Leo- 
line, made  but  to  gem  the  dark  night-sky 
— ^now  how"  different  did  they  seem  to  her, 
for  Rudolph  told  her  they  were  worlds — 
and  peopled  worlds  it  might  be — with  be- 
ings like  herself;  yet  that  could  scarcely 
be  the  thought  as  he  looked  down  on  her, 
for  in  the  universe  he  doubted  if  there 
were  a  being  so  fair  as  Leoline ;  and  as 
she  heard  him,  as  she  looked  on  those 
globes  of  light,  her  mind  leaped  through 
dark  space. 

"And  onwards  still,"  she  said,  "still 
onwards,  past  the  silver  moon,  those  un- 
known stars — onwards  into  that  purple 
distance — there  are  other  spheres,  you 
say  ?— onwards — ay,  onwards !" 

And  then  she  seemed  to  dream,  and 
dream,  and  lose  herself  in  the  incompre- 
hensible infinitude  of  space.  But  as  time 
stalked  along,  and  the  intellect  of  Leoline 
became  sown  with  the  learning  of  the 
world,  a  want  was  felt  by  her  yearning 
heart.  She  pined  for  something  more 
than  this  poor  life  coijld  give  her — some- 
thing which  should  last  w*hen  life  should 
Eass  away — something  she  could  cling  to 
ere  as  the  chain  to  the  hereafter — a  cable 
binding  her  to  eternity — a  link  between 
this  world  and  the  next — something  that 
once,  very  long  ago,  she  deemed  she  pos- 
sessed. 

"  Lord  Rudolph,"  she  said  one  day,  as 
he  sat  beside  her  on  the  velvet  turf;  "  my 
good  lord,  there  is  one  story  they  told  me 
when  I  was  a  little  child — a  plaintive  tale 
of  sorrow  —  the  history  of  one  who  lived 
a  loving  life,  and  died  a  loving  death — ^it 
hangs  about  my  heart  and  memory,  and  I 
would  read  it  once  again.  It  is  found  in 
a  little  book,  my  lord  ;  not  half  so  grand 
or  costly  as  all  I  now  see  —  yet  I  love  it 
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better.  It  tells  me  of  a  friend,  a  great 
and  loving  friend,  and^of  his  tender  care 
for  all.  That  little  book  was  my  comfort 
in  my  former  dreary  life.  In  every  sorrow 
I  could  turn  for  solace  there ;  in  every  sin 
seek  there  a  way  of  egress  from  it.  O 
my  best  friend  !  you  will  not  keep  that 
book  from  Leoline  ?  Men  call  it  by  a  high 
name,  '  The  Word  of  God.'  Such  is  its 
title,  for  'twas  dictated  to  holy  men  by 
Him." 

The  Duke  looked  grave. 

"Wherefore  would  you  con  it  now, 
Leoline  ?"  he  asked, "  remembering  what  it 
holds  so  well.  "  Better  read  something 
new.  You  have  Ovid,  Plato— works  from 
the  pens  of  sages  of  the  ancient  days,  and 
from  the  modem  world.  I  have  culled 
the  choicest  literature  for  you ;  for  the 
lighter  moments  I  have  provided  tales  of 
fiction." 

"  That  was  no  tale  of  fiction,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  Then,  here  are  histories,"  he  contin- 
ued ;  "  Truth's  stories —  lives  of  worthy 
men,  and  others — will  not  these  serve  thy 
turn  ?" 

"  He  was  both  God  and  man  of  whom 
that  story  spoke,"  she  said  ;  "  therefore 
better  for  my  thoughts  than  all  such  put 
together,  for  they  all  were  but  mere 
men." 

The  Duke  looked  stem. 

"  Leoline,"  he  said,  "  do  you  remember 
that  the  book  you  name  is  interdicted  to 
the  laity — to  such  as  thou  ?  Bid  the  priest 
speak  to  you  of  those  things,  Leoline. 
He  is  the  guide  for  learning  of  another 
world." 

The  trembling  Leoline  answered  :  "  God 
in  that  book  has  told  me  otherwise,  and  I 
dare  not  disbelieve.  He  has  bid  me  bind 
its  precepts  on  my  heart,  and  take  them 
to  me  as  my  guide  through  life.  Lord 
Rudolph,  I  know  not  the  distinctions  of 
the  Church.  God  is  my  teacher — he  alone. 
I  would  not  give  the  power  of  God  to 
man;  and,  in  place  of  his  great  word, 
listen  to  the  teaching  of  a  priest.  Good 
my  lord,  seek  for  Leoline  that  wondrous 
book,  or  she  will  pine,  and  droop,  and 
die,  and  fade  away,  that  she  has  it  not. 
Some  call  it  by  another  name — the  Book 
of  Life.  It  was  life  and  hope  and  strength 
to  me — will  be  again.  Its  words  will  fall 
on  my  drooping  spirit  like  gentle  rain  on 
buddmg  flowers,  and  water  them  to  life, 
and  strength,  and  vigor,  and  they  will 


blossom  and  send  their  perfbine  fiyrth— ^ 
incense  to  the  praise  of  the  Most  High." 

He  could  rernse  her  notbins^.  So  tke 
book  was  hers,  but  he  woold  not  rorf 
that  one  with  her.  Time  walked  on  m 
his  steady  course,  and  Leoline  had  grown 
to  womanhood.  She  was  the  bright  star 
of  the  palace  —  the  pure  diamond  of  Hi 
life.  Men  marveled  at  the  ma^e  beauty 
of  her  face  and  form,  until  they  knew  hor 
mind  ;  then  they  forgot  her  mere  eztemd 
grace  for  that  far  greater,  which  gate 
such  lustre  to  her  thoughts  and  worda 
But  when  they  looked  still  deeper,  aad 
read  her  heart,  with  its  Heaven-bonnd 
thoughts  and  feelings,  its  love  and  pltt, 
kindness  —  warmth  for  human  nature  It 
its  every  mood  —  then  they  forgot  her 
beauty  and  her  intellect,  and  learnt  to  Idfwt 
her  for  her  gentle  nature. 

And  she  became  the  habit  of  his  life  to 
Rudolph.  Her  mind  had  ripened  nnder 
his  care — even  the  lighter  pastimes  of  arl 
she  had  learnt  through  hinu  Muse 
seemed  but  an  inspiration  of  her  natvrc^ 
and  the  limner's  art  but  another  phase  of 
it.  Scenes  of  rare  beauty  grew  oeneaA 
her  pencil  —  scenes  of  a  world  of  splrit% 
where  angel-beings  of  dazzling  brightnen 
seemed  to  smile  on  her.  And  sometimes 
she  would  place  her  own  and  Rndolph'to 
semblance  among  them ;  bnt  th^  ibrmi 
were  but  like  blots,  marring  the  bright- 
ness  of  the  whole. 

Rudolph's  soul  was  knit  to  LeoHne,  and 
he  was  oiYen  with  her  —  in  thought,  at 
least ;  he  could  never  cast  her  image  from 
him.  In  the  council  chamber,  when  grave 
affairs  claimed  all  his  care,  he  listened, 
heard,  and  judged,  but  all  the  time  he 
thought  of  Leohne. 

In  the  banquet  hall,  when  words  of 
courtesy  ran  round,  and  strains  of  martial 
music,  and  perchance  the  gay  laugh  and 
jest  —  which,  erewhile,  he  might  have 
joined  in  —  ho  now  sat  mute.  And  wise 
men,  or  those  who  so  judged  themselyes, 
said  that  a  change  had  come  o*er  Radotph 
— that  he  was  grave  beyond  his  yean,  and 
thoughtful ;  and  they  applandea  him,  and 
declared  that  he  had  eschewed  the  par- 
donable  giddiness  of  youth — its  vanity  and 
folly. 

They  could  not  see  beyond  the  soHkoe, 
or  they  would  not  have  spoken  thos. 
They  could  not  discover  that  folly,  (for 
sin  is  folly,)  which  had  turned  parricide. 
and  swallowed  those  from  whom  it  Km 
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drawn  birth.  Under  that  thoughtful 
brow  there  dwelt  the  image  of  Leoline, 
speaking  to  him  with  a  potent  voice,  cling- 
ing to  him  with  a  grasp  he  could  not 
break.  They  —  those  sages,  who  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  power  of  judg- 
ment, could  not  scan  the  leaning  oi  the 
inner  soul  —  could  not  behold  the  love 
for  Leoline  coloring  every  landscape  of  his 
life. 

But  there  w^as  one  who  wept  and  read 
the  truth — who  felt  the  unseen  guilt  which 
escaped  the  world's  notice ;  who  read  in 
the  altered  mien,  the  amende^  life,  (as  the 
world  judged,)  a  deeper  ill  than  the  mere 
Hceting  lieedlessness  of  a  passing  moment. 
The  Duchess  wept  as  sue  marked  the 
change  in  Rudolph,  and  she  clearly  saw 
the  wandering  of  the  sinful  soul.  Yet 
sometimes  she  deemed  it  but  her  suspi- 
cious fancy,  and  then  again  suspicion 
would  become  almost  certainty — then,  in 
its  turn,  certainty  fade  into  suspicion. 
But  the  Duchess  loved  Leoline ;  she  would 
not  have  marred  the  angelic  innocence  of 
her  mind  by  uttering  to  her  what  she 
thought. 

"  Poor  dear,"  she  said,  as  sorrowfully 
she  marked  her;  **poor  darling,  she  is 
unconscious  of  all  harm.  If  sin  has  grown, 
unwittingly  alone  has  she  nourished  it." 
And  then  the  weeping  Duchess  lifted  up 
her  heart  in  prayer,  that  Leoline  might 
still  be  kept  both  pure  and  innocent. 

And  the  prayer  was  heard  and  an- 
swered, and  ofttimes  angels  placed  a 
thought  of  one  pale,  sad  face  between  the 
Duke  and  Leoline,  which  made  him  pause 
in  some  honeyed  word  or  tone  of  endear- 
ment, and  a  pang  would  then  shoot 
through  his  heart  —  a  consciousness  that 
all  was  not  right  there.  But  he  would 
cast  the  consciousness  away  from  him,  and 
tuni  again  and  smile  on  Leoline.  There 
were  other  warnings  given,  but  ho  was 
blind  to  all,  although  at  times  a  power 
invisible  seemed  to  make  Leoline  speak 
words  of  strange  meaning  to  him — speak 
them  spite  almost  of  herself. 

Thus,  as  she  went  along,  one  blight  and 
balmy  noontide,  she  marked  a  flower  curl 
its  scarlet  petals,  and  droop  its  graceful 
head.  '"  Poor  flower,"  she  said,  "  thou 
art  dying  with  the  gloomy  shade.  I  will 
place  thee  in  the  glowing  sun,  sweet  flow- 
er, and  the  warm  beams  will  nourish  thee, 
and  win  thee  back  to  life  again  —  to  life 
and  beauty."  But  the  sunshine  only 
scorched,  and  soon  the  dying  flower  lay  a 


faded  mass  at  the  feet  of  Leoline.  Then 
she  wept,  for  it  had  been  a  favorite,  and 
her  tears  fell  like  dew-drops  on  the  with- 
ered leaves.  "  Poor  blossom,"  she  mur- 
mured, "I  have  killed  thee  by  my  very 
love  for  thee :  better  had  I  left  thee  in  thy 
shady  bed,  than  brought  thee  into  this 
glowing  splendor." 

"  And  can  you  mourn  a  flower,  sweet 
one,"  said  Rudolph,  for  he  was  by  her 
side,  "  when  I  am  near  ?  Nay,  look  on 
me,  and  I  will  kiss  those  truant  tears  away. 
I  will  not  have  them  flow,  dear  Leoline, 
for  the  absence  of  any  but  myself." 

She  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  him 
wondering,  for  of  late  there  had  been  a 
strange  tone  in  his  words,  one  which  she 
could  not  understand ;  but  she  was  will- 
ing not  to  understand  it.  The  face  she 
looked  at  was  the  same  as  that  which  had 
saved  her  on  the  desolate  heath.  The 
words  she  heard  were  from  the  lips  which 
then  had  bid  her  trust  in  him  who  spoke 
to  her.  And  she  remembered  this  — 
thought  on  all  he  had  been  to  her — all  the 
kindness  he  had  shown  her — and  then  she 
was  content ;  and  he  would  again  speak 
of  the  flower. 

"  Leoline,"  he  whispered,  "  that  flower 
deserved  to  die ;  its  cold  and  chilly  nature 
could  not  bear  the  sun's  golden  warmth, 
and  it  was  drooping  even  in  its  shady 
bed." 

"Drooping,  but  not  dead,"  she  an- 
swered. "  ]S  ow  it  is  scorched  and  killed, 
by  my  unwise  kindness." 

There  was  a  homily  in  her  words  for 
him,  if  he  would  but  have  read  them. 

Again,  among  her  other  pets  she  had  a 
bird — a  tiny  creature,  with  plumage  like 
the  ruby  and  the  emerald,  it  was  of  fairy 
form — so  beautiful;  and  its  gentle  song 
fell  on  the  ear  like  liquid  notes  of  fairy 
music.  And  it  would  raise  its  head  and 
look  at  Leoline,  and  flap  its  little  wings, 
and  sing  to  her,  and  watch  her  as  she 
moved,  and  seemed  to  live  and  be  and 
carol  forth  its  lay  for  her  alone.  But  the 
bird  sickened,  A  film  came  over  its  once 
bright  eyes,  its  wings  were  drooping,  and 
its  voice  was  mute.  Then,  as  Leoline 
watched  her  dying  favorite,  she  sobbed  in 
grief  and  murmured  sadly  :  "  Alas !  dear 
little  one,  thy  short-lived  time  is  o'er,  and 
thy  glad  song  hushed  forever.  'Twas 
thy  golden  prison  killed  thee,  bird,  though 
thou  didst  sing  so  blithely  in  it ;  hadst 
thou  been  in  thine  own  green  woods,  thou 
hadst  lived  yet.    Alas  I  alas !  poor  bird." 
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Thus  Rudolph  found  licr,  and  he  placed 
his  arm  around  her,  and  bade  her  think  of 
none  but  him,  and  love  him  more  dearly 
than  any  thing  besides.  And  again  she 
was  startled  at  his  words  and  tone ;  but 
she  remembered  that  he  was  Duke  Ru- 
dolph, who  had  sworn  to  be  a  brother  to 
her. 

"  It  is  not  the  fate  of  any  earthly  love  to 
last  forever,  Leoline,"  he  said  ;  "be  com- 
forted, thy  favorite  was  happy  while  it 
lived ;  you  knew  not  that  its  glittering 
cage  would  play  so  cruel  a  part,  sapping 
the  life  drop  by  drop.  Alas!  my  rose-bud, 
often  do  we  destroy  because  we  love  not 
wisely  but  too  well."  Ho  should  have 
read  that  lesson  to  himself. 

These  were  warnings  scattered  in  the 
path  of  Rudolph  and  Leoline — scattered 
— but  fruitlessly,  imheeded,  looked  on  as 
simply  adventitious  circumstances  of  a  life. 

Thus  life  progressed  with  both,  a  web 
was  weaving  roimd  the  life  of  each,  habit 
laying  thread  by  thread,  strengthening 
the  fabric  of  the  whole.  But  the  mandate 
came  from  heaven  to  those  good  spirits 
who  wandered  round  the  path  of  Leoline, 
and  bade  them  guard  her.  And  into  her 
heart  they  wafted  searching  thoughts,  and 
doubts,  and  questions.  A  speck  appeared 
upon  the  disc  of  her  life's  sun,  and  marred 
its  brightness,  and  cast  its  shadow  on  her 
path.  She  had  a  feeling,  a  consciousness 
scarcely  grown  to  thoughts  of  something 
being  wrong,  strangely  amiss,  a  note  of 
discord,  a  false  tone  in  the  melody  of  her 
life,  and  as  this  feeling  grew  each  day  in 
deep  intensity  and  strength,  the  thought 
of  Rudolph  mingled  with  it.  Now,  did  he 
take  her  nand  and  clasp  it  in  his  own,  she 
was  either  heedless  of  the  fact,  from  her 
mind  wandering  in  the  chaos  of  evil  from 
whence  had  sprung  her  new-formed  fear, 
or  she  would  start  and  take  it  from  him — 
yet  lack  the  will  to  say,  "  It  may  not  be." 
And  then  again  she  reproached  herself  for 
her  fitful  mood,  resulting  from  unmoulded 
fancy,  and  she  would  rise  and  ask  him  to 
forgive  her,  and  tell  him  that  she  grieved 
to  vex  him,  for  she  saw  that  it  did  vex  him, 
and  pray  him  not  to  heed  her  in  her  fol- 
lies. Then  again  would  come  the  haunt- 
ing thought  of  something  out  of  joint — a 
broken  limb  of  time — which  made  all  time 
go  halt  and  lame  with  her. 

There  was  a  deadly  conflict  raging  for 
the  soul  of  Leoline,  and  contending  spirits 
struggled  for  the  prize.  Satan's  emissa- 
ries crawled    around    her,   they  placed 


temptation  in  her  way,  they  tried  to  fli 
her  mind  with  sophistry,  tried  to  blind  ber 
to  the  truth  of  God's  own  lair  and  wifl. 
But  a  prayer  was  wafted  to  her  soal,  md 
a  thought  to  her  failing  heart.  ^I  am 
weak  and  ignorant,"  she  felt,  **  I  do  sui- 

Fect  me  of  great  sin  somewhere,  and  yet 
can  not  place  my  finger  on  it  and  ny: 
'  Here  rests  the  blot.  Lord  look  in  iij 
mercy  down  on  Leoline,  and  mould  hi^ 
to  thy  will !  Give  her  thy  strength  and 
make  it  perfect  in  her  weakness !' " 

Now  the  soul  of  Leoline  was  rent  widi 
the  torture  of  conflicting  thoughts.  lika 
a  tossed  boat  she  swam  the  stream  of  Kfei 
now  here,  now  there,  rising  one  moment 
over  the  crested  billow,  then  sinking  as  if 
to  meet  destniction  in  the  foam,  first  in 
the  sunshine  basking  happily,  then  in  the 
shadow  of  the  treacherous  rocks,  and  then 
again  urged  by  the  current  toirards  the 
eddying  whirlpool,  turned  thenoe  hy  a 
power  other  than  her  own ;  so  she  went  on. 

But  the  struggle  told  sadly  on  her. 
Her  eye  was  dim  with  grief,  her  ehe^ 
pale  from  the  same  sad  cause,  and  her 
steps  faltered  as  she  walked  along.  Her 
books  were  laid  aside,  all  save  one^  that 
was  always  with  her.  Her  song  was 
mute.  She  was  at  times  too  weak  for 
song ;  and,  when  it  was  not  so,  ranrio 
made  her  sad,  for  he  would  gase  upon  her 
as  she  sang,  and  be  would  look  sadness 
itself— and  therefore  she  became  so. 

Among  the  nobles  who  were  at  the 
court  of  Rudolph,  there  was  one  who 
loved  the  gentle  Leoline,  and  he  craved 
her  hand  from  the  Duke. 

With  changing  brow,  and  troubled  eye^ 
and  heaving  breast  he  heard  him.  ^  We 
will  give  your  wish  our  calm  considen^ 
tion,  my  young  lord,"  the  Doke  answei^ 
ed,  "  By  this  day  week,  we  will  tell  yon 
whether  we  give  you  the  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Reisenstein.** 

There  was  that  day  a  banquet  in  the 
palace,  and  with  bursting  heart  Rndolph 
took  his  place  among  his  noble  gnesta^ 
The  Duchess  marked  the  crimson  spot 
upon  each  cheek,  the  flashing  of  the  rest* 
less  eye,  the  sharp  retort,  the  sadden  si- 
lence— and  she  read  the  cause  of  all. 

Leoline  had  sought  to  be  alone,  to  keep 
from  the  scene  of  feasting,  and  her  reqnest 
was  granted. 

"As  you  will,  poor  drooping  lify,**  so 
the  Duchess  said,  "  do  as  yon  will,  pale 
flower,  the  rose  has  died  upon  thy  dieek, 
and  thy  sweet  lips  look  wan.    LeoBnOi  mj 
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own  loved  one,  there  is  something  gnaw- 
int?  at  tbine  heart,  and  drawing  life  away. 
Wilt  thou  trust  me  with  it,  my  poor  help- 
less child  ?" 

But  for  answer  Leoline  smiled,  and  said 
her  strength  w- as  failing ;  there  w^as  some 
ailment  of  the  body  \vhich  cast  down  the 
mind.  She  might  be  better  soon.  And 
the  costly  banquet  was  concluded,  and 
then  the  Duke  went  to  the  room  where 
Leoline  was  lying  on  a  couch. 

"  Lady-bird,"  he  said,  for  thus  he  loved 
to  call  her.  "  Dear  lady-bird  of  mine,  the 
night  is  warm  and  balmy,  and  the  moon 
makes  the  clear  lake  a  silver  sea  of  light. 
List  to  the  bird  of  night,  dear  Leoline,  he 
urges  you  to  rival  his  sweet  notes,  and  the 
perfumed  grove  seems  to  provide  a  the- 
ater for  the  trial.  Come,  Leoline,  my  arm 
shall  hold  you  up,  the  breeze  will  cool  this 
heated  brow,  and  fevered  cheek — come !" 

But  her  lip  trembled,  and  her  tongue 
refused  to  answer. 

"  Leoline,  my  heart's  life,"  and  he  sat 
down  beside  her,  and  took  her  pale  thin 
hand,  and  almost  crushed  it,  it  was  so 
fragile,  in  his  frantic  grasp ;  *'  Leoline,  I 
have  something  to  say,*  and  I  can  not 
speiik  within  these  imprisoning  walls.  Let 
us  to  the  solitude  of  nature,  loved  one ; 
my  bursting  heart  claims  space  for  its  wild 
beathig.  Leoline,  bright  star  of  day,  of 
your  moments  grant  me  a  few — only  a 
few — remember  how  you  have  grown  into 
my  soul,  I  can  not  thrust  you  out  at  once 
— your  image  clasps  my  heart,  and  will 
not  be  cast  off."  He  knelt  before  her. 
With  trembling  limbs  she  rose.  She  wrap- 
ped her  cloak  around  her.  Her  limbs  were 
feeble,  but  his  arm  was  strong.  A  deadly 
fiiintness  came  across  her,  and  she  would 
have  fjillen,  but  he  held  her  up.  She  was 
but  a  feather  in  his  arms.  He  carried  her 
to  the  terrace,  and  the  breesse  refreshed 
her,  and  gave  fresh  vigor  to  her  feeble 
limbs. 

"  I  will  walk  now,  Lord  Rudolph,"  she 
said,  as  she  struggled  in  his  arms.  "  We 
will  cross  this  velvet  lawn :  hark  to  the 
mournful  dove,  she  coos  her  farewell  to 
her  gentle  mate — all  around  speaks  of  re- 
pose— the  insect  world  with  its  drowsy 
hum  seems  but  to  lull  to  quiet— even  the 
murmur  of  the  soft  west  wind,  and  ripple 
of  the  limpid  waters  of  this  tiny  rivulet, 
to  say  to  my  restless  heart : '  Thou  shalt 
have  rest  ere  long.' " 

She  ceased,  and  a  long  sad  wail  rang 
through  each  wood  and  glen.    Rudolph 


clasped  her  to  him.  "  Leoline,"  he  cried, 
"  there  is  a  doom  on  one  of  us.  Heard 
you  that  wail? — it  was  the  presager  of 
death,  the  dart  is  poised,  ere  soon  the 
barbed  shaft  will  fly." 

"  In  God's  own  time,"  she  said,  and  her 
smile  was  bright  and  gladsome ;  "  Ru- 
dolph, this  walk  of  life  is  but  a  sad  and 
weary  pilgrimage,  a  wearing  strife,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave — a  ceaseless  battle 
of  contending  thoughts  and  hopes — a  cast- 
ing down  of  purposes  and  plans — fading 
of  the  brightest  tints  of  life  mto  the  lead- 
en line  of  disappointment."  And  again 
the  mournful  wail  sounded  through  wood 
and  glen,  and  then  she  smiled  again,  but 
this  time  with  more  sadness,  for  a  tare 
had  been  sown  in  her  heart,  and  sprung 
with  mushroom  growth.  It  was  a  thought 
— a  simple  thought  sown  by  the  enemy 
of  man  —  by  his  ministers,  who  swam 
around  her  in  their  malice.  "  Can  I  wish 
to  leave  this  world  when  he  will  be  so  sad 
without  me  ?"  was  her  thought. 

There  were  good  spirits  also  in  her  path, 
and  they  placed  in  her  muid  the  memory 
of  Him  who  had  gone  before  her,  and  now 
would  have  her  follow  Him.  "  Lord,  do 
thou  take  the  heart  of  Leoline,"  she  i>ray- 
ed  in  her  thought,  as  the  sin  of  her  mut- 
tered question  came  before  her  mind.  "  In 
thine  own  great  love  and  mercy,  fix  my 
recreant  soul  on  thee ;  leave  me  not  to 
myself,  or  I  must  perish  miserably." 

They  walked  on  till  they  came  to  a  ris- 
ing in  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  It  was 
an  open  space,  and  a  spacious  landscape 
met  the  eye. 

"  Look,  Leoline  " — and  the  Duke  stop- 
ped and  pointed  to  the  distance — "  there 
IS  the  heath  where  first  we  met ;  see  the 
road  where  I  led  the  horse,  and  where 
you,  silly  child,  were  scared  at  those  who 
waited  for  me.  Leoline — (lean  on  me, 
dearest) — ^it  is  many  a  year  since  then, 
and  the  child  I  pitied  has  grown  to  wo- 
manhood, and  pity  has  grown  also  to  ma- 
turity, and  given  birth  to  a  warmer  feel- 
ing. But  —  I  do  mind  me  that  I  had 
something  to  speak  about,  dear  one. 
Come  to  this  grassy  seat ;  here  let  me 
place  you.  Rest  your  weary  head  on  my 
strong  shoulder.  Now,  can  you  hear 
npe?" 

She  faintly  murmured  that  she  could. 

"  Now,  lady-bird,"  he  said,  "you  will 
hear  me  quietly.  Remember,  I  do  not 
urge  the  plea  I  am  advancing.  A  noble 
Baron,  of  an  ancient  house  and  princely 
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fortune,  has  craved  tlie  hand  of  Leoline. 
Speak,  maiden,  and  say  if  thou  canst  love 
hira.  Leoliiie--dally  not  with  thine  an- 
swer !  My  whole  soul  lies  wrapped  in  it. 
Quickly  tell  me  if  thou  hast  given  thy 
heart  away."  The  wild  blood  chased  with 
mad  speed  through  his  veins — his  eyes 
gleamed  with  eager  brightness — his  whole 
Same  teemed  with  fierce  anxiety. 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him, 
and  then,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  she 
answered — "  Yes ;  I  have  placed  my  heart 
where  I  would  have  it  rest — where  my 
great  treasure  is.  Soon  shall  I  flee  to 
join  it ;  I  would  not  that  it  should  return 
to  me.  And  to  none  of  earth  can  I  plight 
faith.  I  am  a  bride  already — the  prom- 
ised bride  of  heaven." 

Then  once  more  that  long  wail,  like  a 
departed  spint  calling  its  sister  home, 
rung  on  the  balmy  air,  and  as  in  the  dis- 
tance it  died  softly,  the  low  voice  of  Leo- 
line  seemed  to  rise  from  its  death,  and 
swelling  into  sound,  answer  it. 

^^  I  come,"  she  said,  '^  thou  unseen  har- 
binger of  fiite.  Thy  warning  voice  carries 
with  it  the  glad  mandate — 'Prepare  to 
meet  thy  God !'  To  the  timid  crowd  thou 
art  a  wonder  and  a  terror ;  to  the  child 
of  heaven  a  wonder,  but  a  joy — a  welcome 
summons,  calling  the  weary  home,  bid- 
ding the  restless  enter  peace.  Gladly  do 
I  her  thee,  gladly  wDl  I  follow  thee." 

She  rose ;  but  Rudolph  seized  her 
hands,  poured  forth  words  of  passion, 
called  her  his,  bade  her  live  for  him ;  he 
would  not  yield  her — ^no,  not  to  heaven 
itself,  he  said  ;  if  he  could  not  gain  heaven 
with  her,  she  must  be  the  companion  of 
crime  with  him — ay,  he  must  have  her 
with  him  in  the  regions  of  lost  spirits,  if 
his  sin  through  her  shut  him  from  the 
heaven  she  sought  to  enter.  Long  he 
pleaded  with  her ;  nothing  would  he  hear 
from  her.  He  drowned  her  words  in  the 
flood  of  passion  of  his  own  vehement  ut- 
terance. He  clasped  her  hands,  her  arms, 
her  waist ;  and  then  he  told  her  she  was 
his  life,  his  love  —  his  hope  in  lite  and 
death. 

With  parted  lips,  and  rigid  face,  and  a 
wild  and  ghastly  stare,  she  heard  him. 
Her  eyes  were  lixed  on  his  working  face. 
She  did  not  speak  or  move.  Her  mind 
was  a  void  to  all,  except  one  hornd 
thought  —  that  they  were  parted  by  his 
sin  forever.  Thus  she  stood,  motionless 
— his  hands  clasping  hers,  though  she  felt 
them  not ;  his  looks  bent  on  her,  though 


she  saw  them  not ;  naught  was  she  ocm- 
scious  of,  save  that  one  piercing  thought — 
that  tJiey  were  apart  oi  all  eternity. 

Now,  unseen  by  her  or  him,  spirit  fbroif 
mingled  with  the  air,  and  watched  for  the 
fleeting  soul  of  Leoline ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Dar&ness  bade  his  mvrmidons  cast  their 
snares  around  her,  ana  slide  their  deep 
poison  into  her  heart.    *^And  if  he  vodU 
sacrifice  even  heaven  itself  for  rae  ** — eo 
ran  her  mind — ^'  should  I  not  do  the  same 
for  him?"    Grim  Death  crawled  elovrir 
toward  her,  raising  hb  &tal  dart.    **  Jt 
were  but  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  eooL 
(The  shaft  of  the  destroyer  was  poised 
more  steadily  for  a  sorer  mark.)    My 
breath  grows  £dnt,  and  the  misty  world 
is  fading  from  my  ught."    (An  angels 
breath  blew  on  her.^  ^^O  QodI  that  thoa 
wouldst  grant  me  time  to  be  the  humble 
instrument  in  thy  great  hand  of  eternal 
good    unto  him!    Lord,  in    thy  great 
mercy  look  on  Leoline!  save  her  soul 
from  sin's  fell  doom !  bid  thine  aageb 
watch  around  her !  leave  her  not,  letner 
not  be  an  alien  to  thy  lore !    Look  in  thr 
loving  mercy  down  on  Leoline,  for  His 
sake — for  his  great  work,  once  done  by 
him,  and  done  forever !" 

Death's  winged  dart  renudned  ufdifted, 
for  her  prayer  was  answered.  Time,  or  a 
unit  of  it,  was  granted  her  to  work  her 
Master-s  will  on  earth. 

.  •  ■  •  ■ 

The  Duke  was  still  kneeling  before  her, 
frightened,  for  the  cold  damp  of  the  graTe 
seemed  to  hang  upon  her  brow,  and  the 
pallor  of  the  tomb  dwelt  on  her  stony 
cheek. 

^^  Leoline,"  he  cried,  ^^  my  arms  mast 
hold  your  fainting  form.  Smoe  we  came 
here  a  fearful  change  has  come  over  cheek 
and  limb.  My  words  have  dropped  like 
poison  into  the  soul  of  her  I  love  so  wellf 
and  killed  her.  But  I  can  not  bear  to 
part  with  mv  gentle  Leoline." 

'*  Part  ?"  *  She  looked  at  him.  **  Part ! 
wherefore  should  we  part  ?  There  is  an* 
other  world,  where  parting  is  no  mcne^ 
Seek  that  world,  liudolph,  and  we  shall 
not  part  for  long.  The  sad,  sad  tale  I 
once  spoke  of  will  tell  you  bow  to  find  a 
f]*iend  to  guide  you  to  that  world.  There 
shall  we  live  in  peace,  and  love,  and  joy^ 
sorrow  and  sin  unknown.  Did  I  aiiik 
with  you  to  the  realms  of  damned  aoalsii 
we  should  meet  in  hate,  for  hate  is  the 
prerogative  of  that  kingdom,  exercised  on 
all  who  enter  it." 
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"  Yet,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause, 
"  not  for  my  sake  must  thou  seek  that 
other  world.  Read  of  the  wondrous  love 
of  One  who  died  long  since,  dear  Ru- 
dolph ;  ask  him  to  put  his  spirit  in  your 
heart,  and  draw  you  unto  himself — look 
to  his  kingdom — let  thy  soul  yearn  for  it ; 
then  shall  all  earthly  wishes  mingle  with 
that  yearning,  and  becoming  purified 
thereby,  be  meet  to  enter  into  that  king- 
dom. I  faint  again,  dear  Rudolph ;  take 
me  now  home." 

He  led  her  tottering  steps.  Death  fol- 
lowed slowly,  his  dart  uplifted  still,  ready 
to  fly  when  the  command  should  bid  it 
speed.  But  her  mission  was  not  done. 
Week  after  week  she  lingered,  fading 
slowly  like  a  summer  hour ;  and  calmly, 
at  the  last,  Duke  Rudolph  watched  that 
fading. 

"Thine  hour  is  drawing  to  a  close," 
dear  Leoline ;  "  then  cometh  night,  and 
then  a  glorious  everlasting  mom ;  no  more 
clouds,  or  storm,  or  darkness ;"  and  then 
he  tried  to  add,  "God's  holy  will  be  done," 
but  his  heart  had  not  yet  gained  strength 
for  that. 

He  sat  by  her  bed  of  death,  and  the 
agony  of  one  moment  seemed  to  be  unex- 
ampled till  the  next  increased  its  anguish. 
Hour  by  hour  he  read  to  her,  and  he,  even 
he,  at  the  last,  had  learned  to  pray  with 
her.  Men  began  to  sneer,  and  mock,  and 
whisper,  and  say  the  Duke  was  turning 
saint,  and  devotee,  and  others  deemed 
him  mad  to  waste  his  leisure  on  a  dying 
girl. 

]5ut  there  was  one  who  blessed  the 
change  in  Rudolph,  one  who  in  that  dark- 
ened chamber  of  the  palace  knelt  with  him 
by  the  bed  of  Leoline,  and  held  her  hand, 
and  printed  kisses  on  the  pallid  cheek,  and 
wept  for  her,  and  sore  bemoaned  her 
threatened  loss.  The  Duchess  was  the 
nurse  of  Leoline ;  she  it  was  who  smooth- 
ed the  pillow  for  the  fevered  cheek,  or 
qeld  the  cup  of  nourishment  toTthe  wax- 
like lip,  or  lifted  the  golden  tresses  from 
the  snowy  neck. 

"  Whilst  thou  art  with  me,"  she  would 

murmur  through  her  sobs,  "  mine  be  the 

task  of  tending  thee,  my  truest  friend  on 

earth,  thou  chud  of  heaven,  dear  Leoline." 

.  •  •  •  • 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  day  when  nature 
had  been  lavish  of  ner  growing  splendor. 
The  sun  set  in  a  bright  golden  norizon, 
and  twilight  crept  over  the  wearied  city. 
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Dark  grew  the  night,  and  the  silver  lamp 
threw  but  a  pale  faint  light  over  the 
couch  of  the  slumbering  Leoline ;  its  oil 
was  waxing  low.  Angels  hovered  round 
that  bed  of  death,  and  cast  before  the 
mind  of  Leoline  dreams  of  their  own 
bright  world,  and  filled  her  heart  with 
hopes  and  thoughts  all  tending  there. 
They  guarded  her ;  they  placed  a  watch 
over  her  soul,  lest  any  thing  of  darkness 
should  seek  to  stain  it  with  the  touch  o£ 
sin. 

As  she  slept  her  eyes  moved  gently,  and 
a  smile  came  across  her  face  like  to  a  sun 
beam  on  a  distant  landscape.  Then  wouk 
a  praver,  the  prayer  of  her  childhood, 
tremble  on  her  lips — "Lord,  take  thou 
care  of  Leoline  I  Lord,  keep  aU  harm  from 
Leoline  I" 

Hour  grew  to  hours,  and  still  she  slept. 
With  a  sudden  glare  the  lamp  burnt 
brightly,  and  her  eyes  unclosed  and  fixed 
on  those  who  knelt  beside  her. 

"  Farewell,"  she  whispered,  "  loved  and 
valued  friends — ^you,  my  dear  brother  Ru- 
dolph,  and  this  sbter  kind.  Leoline  is 
passing  from  you  to  another  and  a  better 
world — ^to  God's  own  kingdom,  and  his 
gracious  presence.  This  is  at  best  but  a 
short  and  weary  life ;  happiest  they  who, 
when  young,  cast  off  the  thraldom  of  mor- 
talitv,  having  done  all  given  them  to  do. 
In  after  years,  when  worldly  cares  or  sins 
press  on  the  rising  soul  and  weigh  it  down 
to  earth,  think  of  the  strength  given  to 
Leoline  —  poor,  weak,  sinful  Leoline. 
Look  to  the  source  from  whence  that 
strength  was  drawn,  and  fly  to  it  in  sor- 
row or  temptation." 

Her  voice  was  hushed;  her  work  on 
earth  was  done. 

Swift  flew  death's  long-poised  shaft  swift 
to  the  heai*t  of  Leoline.  One  gasp,  and 
then  one  smile,  one  lasting  smile,  which 
lingered  on  the  calm  and  placid  lace, 
when  the  soul  had  flown  to  meet  its  God ! 

The  flickering  lamp  burnt  lower  in  the 
socket,  a  moment  and  'twas  gone ;  gone, 
like  the  soul  of  Leoline,  leavmg  darlness 
and  gloom,  but  also  coming  day,  behind 
it.  Then  there  arose  a  sharp  and  an- 
guished cry  of  woe  from  her  who  knelt 
beside  the  couch  of  Leoline.  But  with 
that  cry,  there  minglied  a  deep  and  manly 
tone ;  and  amid  the  sobs  wnich  choked 
its  utterance  came  the  words : 

*^  Praise  to  God's  loving  mercy  I  peace 
to  the  sool  of  Leoline  1" 
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The  name  and  memory  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  honored  by  the  inauguration 
of  his  statue  at  Grantham,  England,  Sept. 
21,  1858.  Lord  Brougham  delivered  an 
oration  upon  the  occasion,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance : 

We  are  this  day  assembled  to  com- 
memorate him  of  whom  the  consent  of 
nations  has  declared  that  that  man  b 
chargeable  with  nothing  like  a  follower's 
exaggeration  or  local  partiality,  who  pro- 
nounces the  name  of  Newton  as  that  of 
the  greatest  genius  ever  bestowed  by  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  for  instructing  man- 
kind on  the  frame  of  the  Universe,  and 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  (The 
noble  lord  was  here  overpowered  by  emo- 
tion, and  paused.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
proceeded :) 

*^  Whose  genius  dimmed  all  other  men's  as  fiir 
As  does  the  midday  sun  the  midnight  star." 

But  though  scaling  these  lofty  bights  be 
hopeless,  yet  is  there  some  use  and  much 
gratification  in  contemplating  by  what 
steps  he  ascended.  Tracing  his  course  of 
action  may  help  others  to  gain  the  lower 
eminences  lying  within  their  reach ;  while 
admiration  excited  and  curiosity  satisfied 
are  frames  of  mind  both  wholesome  and 
pleasing.  Nothing  new,  it  is  true,  can  be 
given  in  narrative,  hardly  any  thing  in  re- 
flection, less  still,  perhaps,  in  comment  or 
illustration  ;  but  it  is  well  to  assemble  in 
one  view  various  parts  in  the  vast  subject, 
with  the  surrounaing  circumstances,  whe- 
ther accidental  or  intrinsic,  and  to  mark 
in  passing,  the  misconception  raised  by  in- 
dividual Ignorance  or  national  prejudice, 
which  the  historian  of  science  occasional- 
ly finds  crossing  his  path.  The  remark  is 
common  and  is  obvious,  that  the  genius 
of  Newton  did  not  manifest  itself  at  a 
very  early  age;  his  faculties  were  not, 
like  those  of  some  great  and  many  ordi- 
nary individuals,  precociously  developed. 
His  earliest  history  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity;  and  the  most  celebrated  of 
men  has,  in  this  particular,  been  compar- 
ed to  the  most  celebrated  of  rivers,  (the 
Nile,)  as  if  the  course  of  both  in  its  fee- 


bler state  had  been  concealed  from  moitd 
eye.    We  have  it,  however,  vreU  BBcdr- 
tained  that  within  four  years,  between  dbe 
age  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two,  be'  bid 
be^un  to  study  mathematical  science,  siid 
had  taken  his  place  among  its  greatest 
masters,  learned  for  the  first  time  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry  and  analysis,  and  dis- 
covered calculus  which  entirely  chanjEFCid 
the  face  of  science,  effecting  a  rerolutiiDn 
in  that  and  in  every  branch  of  philoflophy 
connected  with  it.    Before  1061  he  nad 
not  read  Euclid ;  in  1666  he  had  oomtmt- 
ted  to  writing  the  method  of  flozioBiL 
At  twenty-five  years  of  aj^  he  had  & 
covered  the  law  of  graidtation,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  celestial  dynamics,  the  sin- 
ence  created  by  him.  Before  ten  yean  had 
elapsed  he  added  to  his  discoveries  diat 
of  the  fundamental   properties  of  l^t 
So  brilliant  a  course  of  disoovery,  in  so 
short  a  time  changing  and  reconstroctioff 
analytical,  astronomical,  and  optical  sci- 
ence, almost  defies  belief.    The  statemsftt 
could  only  be  deemed  posnble  1>7  an  ap> 
peal  to  the  incontestable  evidence  ibrt 
proves  it  strictly  true.    By  a  rare  ftS&cHj 
these  doctrines  gained  the  unirersid  as- 
sent of  mankind  as  soon  as  thej  were 
clearly  understood,  and  their  originality 
has  never  been  seriously  called  in  OOflS- 
tion.    The  limited  nature  of  man's  ncat 
tics  precludes  the  possibility  of  hia  e?er 
reaching  at  once  the  utmost  excellence  of 
which    they  are  capable.     Surrey   the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  trace  the 
history  of  our  own  progress  in  each— -yon 
find  this  to  be  the  imiversal  rule.     Nor  is 
this  great  law  of  gradual  progress  oonfin- 
ed  to  the  physical  sciences ;  in  the  mond 
it  equally  governs.    Again,  in  constitii* 
tionai  policy,  see  by  what  slow  d^greeS^ 
from  its  first  rude  elements,  the  attend- 
ance of  feudal  tenants  at   thrar  lord'H 
court,  and  the  summons  of  bnrgheia  to 
grant  supplies  of  mone^,  the  great  dis- 
covery of  modem  times  in  the  science  of 
practical  politics,  has  been  eflfected^  the 
representative    scheme    which     enaUsa 
states  of  any  extent  to  enjoy  popdiilr 
government,  and  allows  mixed  tnOnafidhjr 
to  be  established,  comlnmng  freedom  <willL 
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order — a  plan  pronoanced  by  the  states- 
men and  writers  of  antiquity  to  be  of 
hardly  possible  formation,  and  wholly  im- 
possible continuance.  The  globe  itself,  as 
well  2is  the  science  of  its  inhabitants,  has 
been  explored  according  to  the  law  which 
forbids  a  sudden  and  rapid  leaping  for- 
ward, and  decrees  that  each  successive 
step,  prepared  by  the  last,  shall  facilitate 
the  next.  Even  Columbus  followed  seve- 
ral successful  discoverers  on  a  small  scale, 
and  is  by  some  believed  to  have  had,  un- 
known to  him,  a  predecessor  in  the  great 
exploit  by  which  he  pierced  the  night  of 
ages,  and  unfolded  a  new  world  to  the 
eyes  of  the  old.  The  arts  afford  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  law.  Demosthenes 
had  eminent  forerunners  —  Pericles  the 
last.  The  art  of  war  itself  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  plan  of  bringing  an 
overpowering  force  to  bear  on  a  given 
point  had  been  tried  occasionally  before 
Frederick  the  Second  reduced  it  to  a  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  Wellingtons  and  Napoleons 
of  our  own  day  made  it  the  foundation  of 
their  strategy,  as  it  had  also  been  pre- 
viously the  mainspring  of  our  naval  tac- 
tics. So  the  inventive  powers  of  Watt, 
preceded  as  he  was  by  Worcester  and 
Newcomen,  but  far  more  material  by 
Gauss  and  Papin,  had  been  exercised  on 
some  admirable  contrivances,  now  forgot- 
ten, before  he  made  the  step  which  creat- 
ed the  steam-engine  anew ;  not  only  the 
parallel  motion — possibly  a  corollary  to 
the  proposition  on  circular  motion  in  the 
Principia  —  but  the  separate  condensa- 
tion, and,  above  all,  the  governor  —  per- 
haps the  most  exquisite  of  mechanical  in- 
ventions. And  now  we  have  those  here 
present  who  apply  the  like  principle  to 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  aware,  as 
they  must  be,  that  its  expansion  has  the 
same  happy  effect  naturally  of  preventing 
mischief  trom  its  excess  which  the  skill  of 
the  great  mechanist  gaye  artificially  to 
steam,  thus  rendering  his  engine  as  safe 
as  it  is  powerful.  [A  burst  of  applause.] 
The  grand  difference,  then,  between  one 
discovery  or  invention  and  another  is  in 
degree  rather  than  in  kind ;  the  degree  in 
which  a  person,  while  he  outstrips  those 
whom  he  comes  after,  also  lives,  as  it 
were,  before  his  age.  Nor  can  any  doubt 
exist  that  in  this  respect  Newton  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  who  have  extended  the 
bounds  of  knowledge.  [Cheers.]  The 
most  marvelous  attribute  of  Newton^s 
discoveries  is  that  in  whidi  they  stand 


OQt  {)rom]nent  among  all  the  other  feats 
of  scientific  research,  stamped  with  the 
peculiarity  of  his  intellectual  character. 
He  not  only  enlarged  the  actual  domin- 
ion of  knowledge,  penetrating  to  regions 
never  before  explored,  and  taking  with  a 
firm  hand  undisputed  possession,  but  he 
showed  how  the  bounds  of  the  visible 
hoiizon  might  be  yet  further  extended, 
and  enabled  his  successoi's  to  occupy 
what  he  could  only  descry ;  as  the  illus- 
trious discoverer  of  the  New  World  made 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  cast  their  eyes 
over  lands  and  seas  far  distant  from  those 
he  had  traversed ;  lands  and  seas  of  which 
they  could  form  to  themselves  no  concep- 
tion, an V  more  than  they  had  been  able  to 
comprehend  the  course  by  which  he  led 
them  on  his  grand  enterprise.  In  this 
achievement,  and  in  the  qualities  which 
alone  made  it  possible  —  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  resources,  patience  unsubdued, 
close  meditation  that  could  suffer  no  dis^ 
traction,  steady  determination  to  pursue 
paths  that  seemed  all  but  hopeless,  and 
unflinching  courage  to  declare  the  truths 
they  led  to,  how  for  soever  removed  from 
ordinary  apprehension  —  in  these  charac- 
teristics of  nijgh  and  original  genius  we 
may  be  permitted  to  compare  the  career 
of  those  great  men.  But  Columbus  did 
not  invent  the  mariner's  compass,  as  New- 
ton did  the  instrument  whicn  guided  his 
course  and  enabled  him  to  make,  and  his 
successors  to  extend,  his  discoveries  by 
closely  following  his  directions  in  using 
it.  Nor  did  the  compass  suffice  to  the 
great  navigator  without  any  observations, 
though  he  dared  to  steer  without  a  chart ; 
while  it  is  certain  that,  by  the  philoso- 
pher's instrument,  his  discoveries  are  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  system  of  the  imU 
verse,  determining  the  masses,  the  forms 
and  the  motions  of  all  its  parts,  through 
the  mere  inspection  of  abstract  calcula- 
tions and  formulas  analytically  deduced. 
New  observations  have  been  accumulated 
with  glasses  far  exceeding  any  powers 
possessed  by  the  resources  of  optics  in 
the  days  of  him  to  whom  the  science  of 
optics,  as  well  as  dynamics,  owes  its  ori- 
gin— the  theory  and  the  &ct  have  thus 
been  compared  and  reconciled  together 
in  more  perfect  harmony ;  but  that  theo- 
ry has  remained  unimproved,  and  the 
great  principle  of  gravitation,  with  most 
sublime  results,  now  stands  in  the  atti^ 
tnde  and  of  the  dimensions  and  with  tiie 
symmetry  which  both  the  law  and  its  ap- 
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plication  received  at  once  from  the  migh- 
ty hand  of  its  immortal  author.  [Loud 
applause.]  But  the  contemplation  of 
Newton's  discoveries  raised  other  feel- 
ings than  wonder  at  his  matchless  genius. 
The  light  with  which  it  shines  is  not  more 
dazzling  than  useful.  The  difficulties  of 
his  course,  and  his  expedients  alike  copi- 
ous and  refined  for  surmounting  them, 
exercise  the  faculties  of  the  wise,  while 
commanding  their  admiration;  but  the 
results  of  his  investigations,  often  abstruse, 
are  truths  so  grand  and  comprehensive, 
vet  so  plain,  that  they  both  captivate  and 
instruct  the  simple.  The  gratitude,  too, 
which  they  inspire,  and  ^e  veneration 
with  which  they  encircle  his  name,  far 
from  tending  to  obstruct  future  improve- 
ment, only  proclaim  his  disciples  the  zeal- 
ous because  rational  followers  of  one 
whose  example  both  encouraged  and  en- 
abled his  successors  to  make  further  pro- 
gress. How  unlike  the  blind  devotion  to 
a  muster  which  for  so  many  ages  of  the 
modem  world  paralyzed  the  energies  of 
the  human  mina ! 

**  Had  we  still  paid  that  homage  to  a  name 
Which  only  God  and  nature  justly  claim, 
The  Western  Seas  had    been  our    utmost 

bound, 
And  poets  still  might  dream  the  sun  was 

drowned, 
And  all  the  stars  that  shine  in  southern  skies 
Had  been  admired  by  none  but  savage  eyes.'* 

Now  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  feelings 
excited  by  contemplating  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  man  are  in  any  de- 
gree whatever  the  result  of  national  par- 
tiality, and  confined  to  the  country  wnich 
glories  in  having  given  him  birth.  The 
language  which  expresses  her  veneration 
is  equaled,  perhaps  exceeded,  by  that  in 
which  other  nations  give  utterance  to 
theirs ;  not  merely  by  the  general  voice, 
but  by  the  well-considered  and  well-in- 
formed judgment  of  the  masters  of  sci- 
ence. Leibnitz,  when  asked  at  the  Royal 
table  in  Berlin  his  opinion  of  Newton, 
said  that :  "  Taking  mathematicians  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time 
when  iNewton  lived,  what  he  had  done 
was  much  the  better  half."  "  The  Prin- 
cipia  will  ever  remain  a  raonumont  of  the 
profound  genius  which  revealed  to  us  the 
greatest  law  of  the  universe,*'  are  the 
words  of  La  Place.  "  That  work  stands 
preeminent  above  all  other  productions  of 
the  human  mind."     "The  discovery  of 


that  simple  and  general  law  by  the  ^rett* 
ness  ana  variety  of  the  objects  whiob  it 
embraces,  confers  honor  upon  the  intelleot 
of  man."  Lagrange,  we  are  told  by  D» 
lambre,  was  wont  to  describe  IN'ewton  m 
the  greatest  genius  that  ever  existed,  bat 
to  add  how  fortunate  he  was  also,  **b^ 
cause  there  can  only  once  be  fband  a 
system  of  the  universe  to  estaUiah.*' 
"  Never,"  says  the  father  of  the  Institate 
of  France,  once  filling  a  huffe  place  among 
the  most  eminent  of  menobera,  **  never,* 
says  M.  Biot,  ^  was  the  sapremacjr  of  in- 
tellect so  justly  established  and  so  fblh 
confessed ;  in  mathematical  and  in  experi- 
mental science  without  an  equal  and  witii- 
out  an  example,  combining  thejgenios  fiyr 
both  in  its  highest  degree."  The  Prtm- 
cipia  he  terms  '^  the  greatest  work  ever 
produced  by  the  mind  of  man,"  adding, 
m  the  words  of  Halley,  that  a  nearer  wp- 
proach  to  the  Divine  nature  has  not  beoi 
permitted  to  mortals.  *^  In  firstgiving  to 
the  world  'N ewtoii^B  Method  of  jF^auani^^ 
says  Fontenelle, ''  Leibnitz  did  like  Pro- 
metheus; he  stole  fire  from  heaven  to 
bestow  it  upon  men."  "  Does  Newton," 
L^Iopital  asked,  ^' sleep  and  wake  like 
other  men  ?  I  figure  him  to  myself  ss  a 
celestial  genius,  entirely  disengaged  ftom 
matter."  To  so  renowned  a  benefiMtor 
of  the  world,  thus  exalted  to  the  loftieflt 
place  by  the  common  consent  of  all  men 
— one  whose  life,  without  the  intenniflnon 
of  an  hour,  was  passed  in  the  search  after 
truths  the  most  important,  and  at  whose 
hands  the  human  race  had  only  received 
good,  never  evil — ^no  memorial  has  been 
raised  by  those  nations  which  ereocel 
statues  to  tyrants  and  conquerors,  the 
scourges  of  mankind,  whose  lives  were 
passed,  not  in  the  pursuit  of  tmth  bat  the 
practice  of  falsehood — across  whose  Hps, 
if  truth  ever  chanced  to  strajr  toward 
some  selfish  end,  it  surely  failed  to  obtaia 
belief— who,  to  slake  their  insane  thirst  of 
power  or  of  preemmence,  trampled  on  all 
the  rights,  and  squandered  the  blood  of 
their  fellow  creatures — ^whose  conrse,  like 
lightning,  blasted  while  it  daxded ;  and 
who,  reversing  the  Roman  Emperor's  ao^ 
ble  regret,  deemed  the  day  lost  that  nw 
the  sun  go  down  upon  their  fbrbearancSi 
no  victim  deceived,  or  betrayed,  or  op- 
pressed. That  the  worshipers  of  sodi 
pestilent  genius  should  consecrate  no  ottU 
ward  symbol  of  the  admiration  they 
ly  confessed  to  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  men,  is  not  matter  of 
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but  that  his  own  conntrymen,  justly  proud 
of  hfiving  lived  in  his  time,  should  have 
lefl  this  duty  to  their  successors,  after  a 
century  and  a  half  of  professed  veneration 
and  lip-homage,  may  well  be  deemed 
strange.  The  inscription  upon  the  cathe- 
dral, the  master-piece  of  his  celebrated 
friend's  architecture,  may  possibly  be  ap- 
plied in  defense  of  this  neglect :  "  If  you 
seek  for  a  monument,  look  around."  If 
you  seek  for  a  monument,  lift  up  your 
eyes  to  the  heavens,  which  show  forth  his 
fame.  Nor,  when  we  recollect  the  Greek 
orator's  exclamation  that  the  whole  earth 
is  the  monument  of  illustrious  men,  can 


we  stop  short  of  declaring  that  the  Uni- 
verse itself  is  Newton's.  Yet,  in  raiding 
the  statue  which  preserves  his  likeness, 
near  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  on  the 
spot  where  his  prodigious  faculties  were 
unfolded  and  trained,  we  at  once  gratify 
our  honest  pride  as  citisiens  of  the  same 
state,  and  humbly  testify  our  grateful 
sense  of  the  divine  goodness  which  deign- 
ed to  bestow  upon  our  race  one  so  mar- 
velously  gifted  to  comprehend  the  works 
of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  to  make  all  his 
study  of  them  the  source  of  religious  con- 
templation, both  philosophical  and  sub- 
lime.   [Enthusiastic  applause.] 


DONATI'S        COMET. 


The  celestial  and  beautiful  stranger, 
whose  imposing  presence  has  attracybed 
the  attention  and  interested  the  public 
mind  for  so  many  weeks,  reached  the  cul- 
minating point  and  maximum  of  bright- 
ness on  last  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  9th, 
1858.  Innumerable  eyes  gazed  upon  the 
face  and  form  of  the  celestial  visitor  with 
intense  interest,  which  will  doubtless  be 
closed  in  their  long  sleep  befbj'e  the 
mighty  flight  of  the  comet  shall  again 
bring  him  into  this  field  of  vision  years 
hence. 

The  nucleus  was  very  brilliant,  the  toil 
prodigious.  A  star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude might  have  rivaled  the  illumination 
of  the  comet,  but  nothing  less  was  worthy 
to  come  into  comparison  therewith.  The 
caudal  extremity  had  a  curve,  a  large 
curve,  such  a  curve  as  a  scimitar  has ;  but 
its  end  was  shadowy,  faint,  tremulous  and 
uncertain.  The  distance  that  was  inter- 
posed between  the  erratic  phenomenon 
and  that  other  point  of  lignt,  Arcturus, 
was  visibly  increased,  even  since  the  pre- 
vious night.  The  race  between  Arcturus 
and  Comet  on  Wednesday  night,  was 
about  even.  It  was  a  struggle  to  find 
which  could  reach  the  hori2M)n  earlier — 
for  all  .the  world  like  a  "  neck-and-neck" 
pull  on  the  Fashion;  but  on  Saturday, 
when  the  Comet  was  doing  its  utmost, 
the  star  was  ^^  distanced"  essentially.  The 
Comet  had  gone  off  at  a  tangent,  in  th^ 


space  of  time  required  for  one  terrestrial 
revolution,  and  without  previous  notice, 
and  the  neighborly  approach  was  alreadv 
forgotten.  The  view  from  twilight  until 
deep  dark,  was  magnificent.  The  air, 
clear  and  cold,  intensified  the  brilliancy 
of  the  celestial  phenomena,  and  it  was 
past  eight  o'clock  before  the  great  throng 
of  star-and-comet  gazers  in  this  region 
had  an  end  put  to  their  enjoyment  ofthe 
spectacle.  Now  the  Comet  will  grow 
fainter  and  recede,  gradually,  as  it  came  ; 
still  visible,  but  diminishing  in  splendor. 
But  it  has  been  worth  seeing. 
The  last  '^  statement  of  an  eye-witness," 

grom  the  careful  watchers  in  the  Harvard 
bservatory,)  published  in  the  Boston 
AdvertUer  of  Saturday,  imparts  some  m- 
teresting  information. 

"  The  curvature  of  the  tail  was  noticed 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September. 
It  is  highlv  probable,  from  this  observa- 
tion, that  the  plane  of  curvature  does  not 
lie  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  as  has  com- 
monly been  supposed ;  for,  had  this  been 
the  case,  from  the  position  of  the  earth  at 
that  date,  being  close  to  the  line  of  nodes, 
the  tail  ought  to  have  been  seen  straight. 
"  On  the  20th,  the  first  of  a  series  of  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  manifested  itself 
in  the  region  contiguous  to  the  nucleus. 
A  orescent-shaped  outline,  obscure  and 
very  narrow,  was  interspersed,  like  a 
soreent  between  the  nucleus  and  the  sun ; 
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within  this,  instead  of  a  softly-blended 
nebulous  light,  indicative  of  an  undis- 
turbed condition  of  equilibrium,  the  fiery 
mass  was  in  a  state  of  apparent  commo- 
tion, as  though  upheaved  oy  the  action  of 
violent  internal  forces.  On  the  23d,  two 
dark  outlines  were  traced  more  than  half 
way  round  the  nucleus,  and  on  the  next 
evening  still  another.  Each  of  these  was 
evidently  the  outer  boundary  of  a  lumi- 
nous envelope,  the  brightest  being  that 
nearest  the  necleus. 

"  On  the  25th  four*envelopes  were  seen, 
and  others  have  subsequently  been  formed, 
almost  under  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
their  motion  of  projection  from  the  nucleus 
bein«:  evident  from  night  to  night.  The 
rapidity  of  their  formation,  and  the  enor- 
mous extent  to  which  they  are  ultimately 
expanded,  are  phenomena  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  The  scene  of  chaotic 
confusion  presented  within  the  inmost  en- 


velope can  only  be  accounted  for  as  the 
result  of  sudden  and  violent  disruptions 
from  the  central  body,  projecting  immense 
volumes  of  its  luminous  substance  towards 
the  sun,  which  by  some  unknown  law  is 
in  turn  repelled  by  that  body,  and  driven 
off  to  the  distant  rej^ons  of  space,  form- 
ing the  vast  train  ot  light  so  characteria* 
tic  of  these  mysterious  bodies. 

^^^t  is  probable  that  the  Comet  has  now 
passed  its  maximum  of  brightness^  al- 
though the  length  of  the  tail  may  be  on 
the  mcrease  for  some  days  to  come. 
Whether  we  are  yet  to  witness  the  in- 
verse operation  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  nucleus  by  the  subsidence  of  the  en- 
velopes, and  of  the  material  of  the  tail, 
upon  it,  or  whether  it  is  incapable  of  re- 
storation to  its  original  condition,  are  in- 
teresting subjects  of  speculation  ;  the  lat- 
ter, however,  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
likely  of  the  two  alternatives." 
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CHARLEMAGNE  AxND  THE  CHAUiNCEYS ;  OR,  THE  CHAUNCEY  MEMORIALS. 


We  have  received  from  Professor  Wil- 
liam Chauncey  Fowler  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  a 
historic  volume  of  unusual  interest,  of  some 
three  hundred  pages,  large  octavo,  of 
which  he  is  the  author.  It  is  entitled,  Me- 
maridU  of  theChaunceyBj  ificlitdingPreai' 
dent  Chauticey^  the  second  President  of 
Harvard  College,  his  Ancestors  and  De- 
scendants. By  Professor  Willi  a  m  Ch  aun- 
CTEY  FowLEB.  Bostou  I  Henry  W,  Dutton 
&  Son.  1858.  Prof.  Fowler  has  evinced 
great  industry,  research,  and  remarkable 
sidll  as  a  genealogist  in  the  historic  trac- 
ings of  tliis  curious  book.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  match  for  it,  in  extent 
and  seeming  accuracy  among  human  re- 
cords. It  is  a  rare  curiosity  among  the 
"curiosities"  of  literature.  The  Memo- 
rials, as  such  begin  with  the  American 
Chaunceys.  But  the  genealogical  record 
or  chart  begins  with  Charlemagne  of  im- 
perial renown,  who  died  in  814,  and  traces 
nis  lineal  &mily  descendants,  direct  and 
collateral,  down  through  a  period  of  one 
thousand  and  fortv-four  years.  This  is  a 
sort  of  genealogical  gulf-stream  in  the 
great  ocean  of  humanity,  which  pushes  its 


broad  current  along  the  tide  of  time,  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  Little  did 
"  Le  Grand  Monarque  '*  imagine  that  his 
imperial  blood  would  flow  down  thronrii 
so  many  generations,  and  across  the  At-> 
lantic,  to  inhabit  a  continent  which  would 
not  be  discovered  till  he  had  been  dead 
nearly  seven  hundred  years,  and  that  his 
lineal  descendants  would  fill  offices  of 
great  responsibility  and  trust,  and  act 
conspicuous  parts  in  the  departments  of 
learning,  literature,  law,  and  commerce, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  after  his 
crown  had  crumbled.  We  were  little 
aware,  years  ago,  when  looking  down  into 
his  mausoleum,  in  the  old  cathedral  at 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  that  wo  had  long  been  « 
pupil  of  one  of  his  learned  and  ezoellent 
descendants,  and  had  personally  known 
many  others,  the  currents  of  whose  infla<> 
ence  is  genial  and  diffusive. 

A  word  in  addition  concerning  Charle> 
magne  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some 
of  our  readers.  He  was  bom  at  Aix-liu 
Chapcllo,  and  died  there  in  814,  He 
raised  it  to  the  second  city  in  bis  empiro, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  "*     ~  * 
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north  of  the  Alps,  appointing  it  the  place 
of  coronation  for  the  German  Emperors, 
his  successors,  thiitv-seven  of  whom  and 
eleven  empresses  were  crowned  there 
between  814  and  1531.  He  built  a  mag- 
nificent chapel,  (hence  the  name  of  the 
city  Aix-la-Chapelle,)  which  he  designed 
for  his  own  mausoleum,  in  the  form  of  the 
Holy  Church  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  con- 
secrated by  Pope  Leo  IH.  with  a  cere- 
mony worthy  of  its  splendor.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty-fire  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  were  present  at  the  solemnity. 
Over  the  tomb,  in  which  once  reposed  the 
mortal  remains  of  Charlemagne,  hangs  a 
massive  brazen  chandelier,  the  gift  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa.  In  997, 
Pope  Paschal  HI.  made  Charlemagne  a 
saint.  In  1165,  Barbarossa  opened  the 
tomb  and  found  the  body  of  Charlemagne, 
not  reclining  in  his  coffin,  as  is  the  usual 
fashion  of  the  dead,  but  seated  on  his 
throne  as  one  alive,  clothed  in  the  imperial 
robes,  holding  the  scepter  in  his  hand, 
and  on  his  knees  a  copy  of  the  Gospels. 
On  his  fleshless  brow  was  the  crown ;  the 
imperial  mantle  covered  his  shoulders, 
the  sword  Joyeuse  was  by  his  side,  and 
the  pilgrim's  pouch,  which  he  had  borne 
always  whUe  living,  was  still  fastened  to 
his  girdle.  All  these  venerable  relics 
were  removed  and  used  in  the  coronation 
ceremonies  of  succeeding  Emperors  of 
Germany,  They  are  now  deposited  at 
Vienna.  Charlemagne  was  the  head  of 
his  own  imperial  family  and  illustrious 
dynasty.  His  deeds  and  achievements 
form  a  part  of  the  historic  annals  of  the 
world.  We  will  not  linger  to  enumerate 
his  immediate  imperial  descendants,  but 
refer  the  curious  reader  to  Prof.  Fowler's 
book  itself.  We  glance  along  the  line 
from  814  to  1066,  and  find  the  seventh 
descendant  from  Charlemagne,  Chauncey 
de  Chauncy,  a  Norman  nobleman,  who 
came  into  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, from  the  town  of  Chauncy,  near 
Amiens,  in  France.  We  glance  along  the 
line  to  the  sixteenth  descendant,  from 
Chauncey  de  Chauncy,  and  we  find  him  to 
be  Charles  Chauncey,  the  fifth  son  of 
George  Chauncey  and  second  President  of 


Harvard  College,  who  landed  at  Plymouth, 
in  New-England,  in  1638,  With  this  emi- 
nent man.  Prof.  Fowler  begins  the  direct 
and  particular  "  memorials  "  of  the  Chaun- 
ceys,  tracing  them  down  the  genealogical 
line,  direct  and  collateral,  in  their  varied 
and  expanding  families  and  branches  until 
now.  All  the  Chaunceys  in  this  country, 
it  is  believed,  are  the  descendants  of  this 
imperial  family.  Many  of  them  were 
emment  men,  well  and  widely  known; 
some  of  them  for  many  years  residents 
and  distinguished  citizens  at  New-Haven, 
New- York,  and  Philadelphia.  At  the 
latter  city,  the  names  of  Charles  and 
Elihu  Cliauncey  will  long  be  held  in  high 
respect.  In  the  collateral  branches,  mider 
other  names,  are  not  a  few  who  are  among 
the  lights  of  the  age  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  learning  and  influence. 
Among  the  number,  we  may  mention  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncey  A.  Good- 
rich, for  many  years  an  eminent  professor 
in  Yale  College,  as  the  thirty-fourth  lineal 
descendant  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  this 
relation  and  degree  a  representative  of  the 
Goodrich  family.  So  also  the  Hon.  Samuel 
G.  Goodrich,  the  renowned  Peter  Parley, 
and  his  family  bears  the  same  relation. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  author  of  this 
volume,  who  thus  writes  his  family  his- 
tory for  a  thousand  years.  In  like  man- 
ner is  Dr.  David  Smith,  of  Durham,  Ct., 
for  many  yeara  and  still  a  member  of  the 
corporation  of  Yale  College,  and  his  sou, 
Rev.  E.  Goodrich  Smith,  of 'Washington 
City,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Els- 
worth,  the  thirty -third  and  thirty-fourth 
lineal  descendants,  and  are  thus  members 
of  the  imperial  &mily  of  Charlemagne. 
There  are  many  others  under  diffi^rent 
names,  whom  we  can  not  find  room  to 
enumerate,  bearing  the  same  relation. 
We  should  love  to  see  a  grand  gathering 
of  all  the  surviving  nienu)ers  of  this  im- 
perial fiimily;  and  were  it  possible,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  household  patriarch 
of  them  all  appear  in  their  midst,  could 
he  be  waked  up  from  his  long  sleep  of 
ten  centuries,  clothed  in  his  imperial 
robes  as  for  a  coronation. — ^Editor. 
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Wk  have  the  i>Ieasure  of  presenting  to 
our  readers  in  this  month's  issue  a  finely 
engraved  portrait  of  another  distinguished 
American  Historian,  who  is  so  highlv 
honored  in  the  world  of  letters  on  both 
ffldes  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  taken 
especial  pains  to  obtain  as  much  accuracy 
and  life-likeness  as  possible  to  the  origi- 
nal. Five  photographs  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Whipple,  at  his  rooms  in  Boston,  in 
order  to  secure  the  exact  expression  and 
lineaments  of  his  face  so  truly  desirable 
for  permanent  record.  We  believe  the 
ai'tistic  skill  of  Mr.  Sartain  will  have  done 
this  in  a  manner  aatis&ctory  to  all  con- 
cerned, at  least,  doing  better  justice  to  the 
original  than  any  portrait  we  have  seen. 
We  subjoin  a  biographical  sketch  from 
the  English  Cyclopedia^  chiefly  as  follows : 

William  Hickling  Prescott  was 
bom  on  the  4th  of  May,  1 796,  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  and  is  descended  irom 
an  old  Massachusetts  familv.  His 
father  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  judge 
at  Boston;  his  grandfather  commanded 
the  American  militia  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill.  His  father  having  re- 
moved to  Boston  young  Prescott  was 
there  placed  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner, 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  and  an  ex- 
cellent classic ;  and  under  his  tuition  the 
youth  made  great  progress.  In  1811  he 
entered  Harvard  University,  where  he 
pursued  his  classical  studies  with  consid- 
erable success,  until  compelled  by  failing 
health  and  temporary  loss  of  sight  to  lay 
them  aside.  It  had  been  intended  that 
ho  should  follow  his  father's  profession, 
but  after  a  short  trial  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  relinquish  his  legal,  and  indeed 
all  serious  studies  for  a  while.  Being  ad- 
vised to  travel  he  proceeded  to  Europe 
and  spent  a  couple  of  years  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  when  he  returned  to 
Boston,  restored  in  health,  but  with  hb 
sight  permanently  impaired. 

Happily  his  father  was  possessed  of 
ample  means,  and  it  was  determined  that 
he  should  abandon  his  purpose  of  a  pro- 
fessional life.  As  he  was  able,  he  devoted 
time  and  thought  to  the  literature  of 
modern  Europe,  but  it  was  long  before  he 


turned  his  attention  seriously  to  aathoF- 
ship.  His  earliest  contributions  were  to 
the  pages  of  the  North-American  Review 
in  essays  on  Italian,  Spanbh,  English,  and 
American  literature ;  he  also  wrote  ft 
Memoir  of  Brockden  Brown,  the  novelist, 
in  Sparks'  Aniericdn  Biography^  and 
occasional  articles  elsewhere :  a  selection 
from  these  was  published  under  the  title 
of  Bioyraphioai  and  MisceUaneoue  JBr- 
8ay8^  8vo,  1843,  and  has  been  more  than 
once  reprinted. 

But  Mr.  Prescott  had  from  the  time  of 
abandoning  his  leeal  studies,  cherished 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  write  a  history; 
and  as  he  prosecuted  more  deeply  his  re- 
searches mto  the  literature  and  history  of 
Spain,  his  design  assumed  form  and  con- 
sistency. Having  fixed  on  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  he  was  able 
through  the  friendly  offices  of  Mr.  Everett, 
the  United  States  Minister  at  Madrid,  to 
obtain  for  his  projected  work  a  singularly 
rich  and  extensive  body  of  materifSs,  con- 
sisting of  rare  books,  manuscripts,  and 
transcripts  of  official  documents.  But 
they  reached  him  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  crushed  the  purpose  of 
most  men.  An  extract  from  the  preface 
to  his  History  of  Peru^  dated  April,  ld4Y, 
will  best  explain  what  these  were,  and 
most  authentically  describe  that  peculiar- 
ity of  his  literary  history  which  is  so  re- 
markable in  itself  and  so  valuable  and  en- 
couraging to  others  who  may  suffer  under 
any  physical  infirmity.  He  says:  "While 
at  the  university  I  received  an  injury  in 
one  of  my  eyes,  which  deprived  me  of 
the  sight  of  it.  The  other,  soon  after  was 
attacked  by  inflammation  so  severely  that 
for  some  time  I  lost  the  sight  of  that  also ; 
and  though  it  was  subsequently  restored, 
the  organ  was  so  much  disordered  as  to 
remain  permanently  debilitated;  while 
twice  in  my  life  since,  I  have  been  de- 
prive<l  of  the  use  of  it  for  all  purposes  of 
reading  or  writing  for  several  years  to- 
gether. It  was  during  one  of  these 
periods  that  I  received  from  Madrid  tlie 
materials  for  my  history  of  Iktdtn€H%d 
and  Isahdla^  and  in  my  disabled  condi- 
tion, with  my  transatlantic  treasarea 
lying  around  me,  I  was  like  one  piaJaig 
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from  hunger  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 
In  this  state  I  resolved  to  make  the  ear  if 
possible  do  the  work  of  the  eye.  I  pro- 
cured the  services  of  a  secretary,  who 
read  to  me  the  various  authorities ;  and 
in  time  I  became  so  far  familiar  with  the 
sounds  of  the  different  foreign  languages 
(to  some  of  which,  indeed,  I  had  been 
previously  accustomed  by  a  residence 
abroad,)  that  I  could  comprehend  his 
reading  without  much  difficulty.  As  the 
reader  proceeded,  I  dictated  copious 
notes  ;  and,  when  these  had  swelled  to  a 
considerable  amount,  they  were  read  to 
me  repeatedly,  till  I  had  mastered  their 
contents  sufficieatly  for  the  purpose  of 
composition." 

There  were  still  to  be  overcome  the 
difficulties  attending  the  actual  process  of 
composition.  Mr.  Prescott  attempted 
dictation,  but  after  many  trials  was  forced 
to  relinquish  it,  from  finding  that  he 
could  not  thus  attain  to  the  requisite  free- 
dom and  force  of  diction.  He  then  pro- 
cured from  London  a  writing-case  for  the 
blind,  in  which  the  stvlus  of  the  writer 
was  guided  by  means  of  wires  over  a  sheet 
of  carbonized  paper,  the  writing  being 
made  without  ink  upon  ordinary  paper 
placed  underneath,  "With  this  instru- 
ment," says  Mr.  Prescott  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  ofHomes  of  American  AiUhorSy 
(dated  July,  1852,)  "  I  have  written  every 
word  of  my  hiatoriccUs.  This  modus 
operandi  exposes  one  to  some  embarrass- 
ments ;  for,  as  one  can  not  see  what  he  is 
doing  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper,  any 
more  than  a  performer  on  the  treadmill 
sees  what  he  is  grinding  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
make  corrections.  This  requires  the  sub- 
ject to  be  pretty  thoroughly  canvassed  in 
the  mind,  and  all  the  blots  and  erasures 
to  be  made  there  before  taking  up  the 
stylus.  This  compels  me  to  go  over  my 
composition  to  the  extent  of  a  whole 
chapter,  however  long  it  may  be,  several 
times  in  my  mind,  before  sitting  down  to 
my  desk.  When  there  the  work  becomes 
one  of  memory  rather  than  of  creation, 
and  the  writing  is  apt  to  run  off  glibly 
enough," 

The  first  of  the  works  prepared  under 
these  difficulties.  The  History  of  Ferdi- 
ruind  and  Isabella  the  Catholic  of  Spain, 
appeared  in  the  early  part  of  1838.  By 
the  author's  ovvn  countrymen  it  was  re- 
ceived with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  in 
England  it  met  with  almost  unqaalified 


praise  from  the  literary  organs  of  all  par- 
ties ;  while  in  the  country  whose  favorite 
monarchs  it  celebrates  it  was  greeted 
with  enthusiasm,  and  the  author  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Madrid.  Nor  has  its  popularity  been 
evanescent ;  a  seventh  and  revised  edition 
of  it  was  published  in  America  and  Lon- 
don in  1854,  and  more  than  one  cheap  re- 
print has  since  appeared :  translations  of 
It  have  also  been  made  into  the  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  German  languages.  Its  popu- 
larity was  well  merited.  For  the  first 
time  the  period  of  history  when  Spain  rose 
to  a  leadmg  position  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  was  fully,  clearly,  and  vividly 
placed  before  the  English  reader  from 
original  and  official  sources ;  and  the  nar- 
rative was  conducted,  and  events  and 
characters  were  estimated,  with  a  fairness 
and  conscientiousness  which  showed  itself 
in  every  page  and  led  the  reader  to  rest 
implicitly  on  the  good  faith  of  the  histo- 
rian. The  archives  of  the  Spanish  court, 
of  the  Academy  of  Madrid,  and  of  private 
families  of  historic  fame,  were  now  placed 
freely  at  Mr.  Prescott's  disposal,  and  he 
turned  with  ardor  to  the  pictures<jue 
story  of  the  Spanish  invasions  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  The  first  of  these  narratives, 
TAe  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico^ 
was  published  in  three  volumes  in  1 848. 
The  popularity  of  its  predecessor  had 
prepared  for  it  a  wide  and  eager  circle  of 
readers ;  and  its  success  was  even  more 
sudden  and  striking  than  that  of  the  His- 
t(yry  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  It  was 
speedily  translated  into  Spanish,  both  in 
Spain  and  Mexico,  and  also  into  German, 
French,  and  Italian ;  and  it  procured  for 
its  author  the  rare  honor  of  admission 
into  the  Institute  of  France.  The  com- 
panion history.  The  Conquest  of  Peru, 
did  not  appear  until  1847.  It  has  fully 
sustained  the  high  character  of  its  author, 
and  has  passed  through  nearly  as  many 
editions  as  the  previous  histories,  but  as 
it  could  hardly  possess  the  romantic  inter- 
est of  the  Mistory  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  it  will  probably  not  rival  that 
work  in  general  estimation,  although  fully 
equal  to  it  in  historical  value. 

In  these  three  great  works  Mr.  Pres- 
cott had  with  the  felicity  of  genius  hit 
upon  themes  remarkably  rich  in  them- 
selves and  admirably  adapted  to  his  pecu- 
liar powers.  For  his  crowning  woA  he 
chose  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
II.,  a  theme  in  many  respects  very  differ- 
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ent  from  the  others,  but  one  calling  for 
a  larger  a»d  more  comprehensive  treat- 
ment, embracing,  as  it  did,  historical 
characters  and  events  which  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  the  New 
World  duiing  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  period  almost  unrivaled 
in  the  magnitude  and  splendor  of  its  histori- 
cal events.  For  this  important  undertaking 
Mr.  Prescott  made  his  preparations  with 
characteristic  care,  deliberation,  and  com- 
prehensiveness, collecting  for  it  authentic 
materials  from  the  public  archives  of  al- 
most all  the  gi*eat  European  capitals,  as 
well  as  from  many  private  collections. 
Towards  the  end  of  1855,  nearly  seven 
years  after  the  publication  of  his  previous 
liistory,  Mr.  Prescott  was  able  to  lay  be- 
fore the  public  the  first  two  volumes  of 
his  History  of  Philip  the  Second^  King  of 
Spaifiy  and  again  to  achieve  a  great  and 
unquestionable  success.    Of  the  import- 


ance of  the  addition  which  this  work  has 
made  to  English  historical  literature 
there  is  but  one  opinion.  The  exoellen- 
cies  of  the  author's  previous  works  arQ 
all  here — the  picturesque  narrative,  the 
lucid  style,  the  generous  yet  judicial 
spirit,  the  thorough  digestion  and  scru- 
pulous sifling  of  the  materials — often  not 
only  contradictory  in  themselves,  but  em- 
barrassing in  their  richness,  and  above 
and  pei*\'ading  aU,  the  thorough  integrity 
of  purpose,  the  earnest  and  untiring  pur- 
suit and  ever-present  love  of  truth,  which, 
amid  his  many  admirable  qualities,  b  tha( 
which  is  perliaps  his  prime  charactoriBtio 
as  an  historian.  . 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  in  1856  Mr^ 
Prescott  published  an  edition  of  Robert- 
son's History  cf  the  Reign  of  Charles  th^ 
Fifth,  with  notes  and  a  valuable  suppler 
ment  contauiing  an  ^^  Account  of  the  £m: 
peror's  Life  after  his  Abdication." 


■  ^  I. 


A  First  Gbxef. — ^The  author  of  tho  following  lines 
is  James  Ilcddorwick,  tho  highly  accomplished  edi- 
tor of  the  Glasgow  Citizen.  Hia  vorses,  Fini  Grkf, 
are  exquisitely  tender.  We  may  quote  a  few  of 
them : 

"  They  tell  mo  first  and  early  love 
Outlives  all  aftcr-dreams ; 
But  the  memory  of  a  first  great  grief 
To  mo  more  lasting  seems. 

"  The  grief  that  marks  our  dawning  youth, 
To  memory  ever  clings, 
And  o'er  the  path  of  future  years 
A  lengthened  shadow  flings. 

•  «  •  «  « 

"  A  youthfiil  brow  and  ruddy  cheek 
Became  aU  cold  and  wan, 
An  eye  grew  dim,  in  which  tlio  light 
Of  radiant  &ncy  shone. 

"  Cold  was  tho  oheok,  and  cold  the  brow, 
Tho  eye  was  fixed  and  dim ; 
And  one  there  mourned  a  brother  dead, 
Who  would  have  died  for  him. 

"  I  know  not  if  *twas  summer  then ; 
I  know  not  if  'twas  spring ; 
Butk  if  the  birds  sang  on  tho  trees, 
I  did  not  bear  tliem  sing. 

"  If  flowers  came  forth  to  dock  the  earth, 
Their  bloom  I  did  not  seo ; 
1  looked  upon  ono  withered  flower, 
And  none  else  bloomed  for  me  1 


**  A  sad  and  silont  time  it  was 
Within  that  house  of  woe, 
All  eyes  were  dull  and  overcast. 
And  every  voice  was  low. 

*' And  from  each  cheek,  at  intervals^ 
The  blood  appeared  to  start, 
As  if  recalled  in  sudden  haste 
To  aid  tho  sinking  hearts 

"Softly  we  trod,  as  if  afraid 
To  mar  the  sleeper's  sleep ; 
And  stole  last  looks  of  his  pale  ikoe 
For  memory  to  keep. 

"  With  him  the  agony  was  o'er. 
And  now  the  pain  was  ours, 
As  thoughts  of  his  sweet  childhood  rote 
Like  odor  from  dead  flowers, 

«  «  *  41  « 

"  Tlie  grief  has  past  with  tears  away, 
And  joy  has  been  my  lot ; 
But  tho  one  is  oft  remembered, 
And  tho  other  soon  forgot 


"  The  gayest  hours  trip  lightly  by. 
And  leavo  the  fiiintest  trace ; 
But  the  deep^  deep  track  that  aonoHr 
Time  never  can  eflacol*' 


This  is  true  poetry. 

Mr.  Ilodderwick  is  also  the  author  of  iinich 
ccUent  literary  criticism  in  his  own  paper;  indaa^ 
we  pronounce  him  one  of  the  very  best  newtpuMir 
critics  in  Scotland — amiable  without  being  mawldflhl 
gentle  but  not  soft,  ingenious  and  gifted,  without  a  utife 
tide  of  the  affectation  and  conceit  too  dundettttfii 
of  professed  poets. 
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Maury's  Sailing  Directions. — ^We  have  received, 
by  the  politeness  of  the  accomplished  author,  Ex- 

PfiANATIONS  AND  SAILING  DlUl£CTIONS  TO  ACCOM- 
PANY TUB  Wind  and  Current  Charts  ;  approved 
by  Captain  D.  N.  Ingraham,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  and  Hydrography,  and  published  by  au- 
thority of  Hon.  Isaac  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
By  AL  F.  Maury,  LL.D.,  U.S.N.,  Superintendent  of 
tlie  r.  S.  Observatory  and  Hydrographical  Office, 
Wosliington  Vol.  L  Eighth  Edition :  enlarged  and 
improved.  Pp.  about  500,  including  charts  and 
drawings  in  quarto.  Washington:  William  A.  Harris, 
printer.  1 858.  If  there  is  any  one  book  which  does 
honor,  in  the  sight  of  the  scientific  and  commercial 
world,  to  American  character,  talent,  genius,  re- 
search, and  long  and  patient  investigation  among 
the  winds  and  waves  and  currents  and  deep  sea* 
soundings  of  old  Ocean,  measuring  the  hilU  and 
valleys  and  aliitudos  of  sub-marine  mountains,  and 
laying  down  tracks  across  and  along  trackless  wastes 
of  waters  for  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  fleets 
and  navies  of  the  world,  wo  tliink  the  palm  of  excel- 
lence and  true  merit  can  not  justly  be  carried  from  tliis 
volume  of  Lieutenant  Maury's,  and  bestowed  else- 
where. We  can  only  appreciate  in  a  small  degree 
the  practical  value  of  such  a  book,  though  we  have 
traversed  tlie  ocean  far  more  than  the  distance 
around  the  world,  amid  storms  and  calms,  and  rough 
sea-life,  yet  enough  to  pity  the  sailor,  and  congratu- 
late him  upon  having  within  reach  such  a  guide- 
book to  direct  his  sea-wanderings.  It  is  a  book 
which  should  lind  a  place  in  the  cabin  of  every  vessel 
that  crosses  or  traverses  the  ocean,  and  by  every 
ship-owner  whose  business  it  is  to  fit  out  and  send 
his  ships  to  far-off  climes.  It  is  also  a  book  to  be 
road  Hiid  studied  by  all  those  who  love  to  peruse 
that  ponderous  and  wonderful  volume  whose  name 
is  Ocean. 


The  Comet  Strangkr. — As  the  Comet,  which  has 
attracted  so  much  attention,  will  remsiD  visible  for 
some  weeks  to  come,  before  it  passes  out  of  sight 
upon  its  three  hundred  years' joumeyi  the  EoLBCno 
renders  may  be  desirous  of  studying  its  history  a 
Utile  more.  If  they  will  turn  to  the  March  Dumber 
of  the  Eclectic,  1855,  they  will  find  a  very  inter- 
estiMg  article  on  comets  in  general,  and  a  particular 
reference  to  the  one  now  visible.  We  quote  only  a 
paragraph  or  two  to  indicate  its  nature.  Alluding 
to  the  comets  of  1264  and  1556,  the  writer  says: 

^'  Dr.  Halley  calculated  the  orbits  of  these  two 
comets  with  a  number  of  otherc.  Fifty  years  after 
the  time  of  Dr.  H  alley,  the  elementn  of  the  oomet  of 
12G4  were  re-calculxted  by  Mr.  Duntbome,  and  such 
resemblances  observed  between  the  results  and 
those  which  Halley  had  given  for  the  comet  of  1656^ 
as  to  lead  to  a  suppicion  of  their  identicy.  About 
twenty  years  after  this,  M.  Pingre,  by  bis  oalcnla^ 
tions,  strongly  confirmed  this  su<<picioD,  and  predict- 
ed the  return  of  that  great  oomet  in  1848,  thus 
assigning  it  a  period  of  293  yearff.  Between  1843 
and  1847,  Mr.  Hind  carefully  went  over  all  the  cal-  I 
culations,  and  having  rectified  lomt  errorsi  he  oon* ' 


curred  in  thinking  that  the  coaiets  of  1264  and  1556 
were  identical  Mr.  Bomme,  Of  Middlebui^g.  repeat* 
ed  the  calculations  regarding  the  comet  of  1556, 
making  the  proper  allowance  for  the  |)erturbatioQ4 
of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  and  par- 
tially for  those  of  the  Earth,  Venus,  and  Marei  la 
the  first  instance,  Bomme  used  the  elements  of  Dr. 
Halley,  according  to  which  he  ibund  that  this  great 
expected  comet  will  come  to  its  perihelkm  in  August, 
1860.  Subsequently,  Bomme  used  the  elemenu  of 
Mr.  Hind,  and  according  to  these,  the  great  comet  of 
1 556  sJiould  re(um  and  reach  ils  ptriheHon,  in  Augwi% 
1858.  Mr.  Hind,  thereibare,  thinks  that  August, 
1858,  will  be  within  two  years  either  way  of  the 
perihelion  passage,  so  that  the  great  oomet  of  1264 
and  1656  may  he  looked  for  in  these  parts  of  space 
some  time  between  1866  and  1860 ;  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  our  present  means  of  knowledge  do 
not  admit  of  a  nearer  approximation.  Many  an  in- 
telligent mind  will  welcome  with  delight  that 
mighty  wanderer  come  back  agam,  and  will  tee  in 
its  return  illustrious  evidence  of  the  power  of  God, 
and  of  his  goodness  to  his  creature  man," 

Index  to  the  Bibuothega  Sacra  and  Amerioait 
Biblical  Repositort.  Vols.  L  to  Xlli  :  Con- 
taining an  Index  of  Subjects  and  Authors,  a 
Topical  Index,  and  a  List  of  Scripture  texts. 
Pp.  223,  large  octava  By  W.  F.  Draper,  Ando- 
ver.    Published  by  W.  F.  Draper. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  our  language,  or 
in  any  other,  in  any  age,  on  the  same  number  of 
pages,  an  index  of  so  many  subjects^  so  rich,  so  com- 
prehensive, so  varied,  comprising  so  much  important 
and  profound  tliought  on  the  great  topics  of  man's 
well-being  and  his  relations  to  God,  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  immortality — ^so  much  of  sacred  learn- 
ing and  deep  research.  Many  of  the  ablest  thinkers 
of  the  age  are  to  bo  ibund  in  this  volume.  Mr. 
Draper  has  performed  a  valuable  service  to  sao^ 
learning  in  thus  arranguig  and  publishing  this  com- 
prehensive index,  which  might  well  find  a  place  in 
every  theological  library  as  a  rich  treasure-house  of 
suggestive  thought  A  glanco  at  the  beginning  and 
history  of  the  enture  five  aeries  will  indicate 
something  of  its  extent  and  oomprehensivenesa. 
The  Biblieal  Repository^  first  series,  was  begun  at 
Andover,  in  1831,  by  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  a  man  of 
profound  learning  and  research ;  and  next  after  him 
conducted  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  to  the  end  of  the 
first  series,m  1838.  The  second  series,  fiom  1839  to 
1844,  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Absalom  Peters  and 
Rev.  S.  B.  Treat  till  1842,  when  Dr.  Agnew  took 
charge  of  it,  beginning  the  thbxl  series  in  1846 ;  and 
afterwards  for  three  years  it  was  conducted  by  Rer. 
W.  H.  Bidwell,  when  the  work  passed  vnder  the  di* 
reotion  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  till  the  expiration 
of  1850,  when  it  was  merged  in  and  united  with  Uio 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  which  was  begim  in  1843,  and 
which  still  oontinnee  to  be  a  rich  repository  of 
sacred  learning,  an  honor  to  the  age^  to  ooroonntiy, 
and  to  the  eminent  men  and  wntera  who  fill  its 
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Nbw-Esgland  Chattbls  ;  ob,  Life  in  thi  Nobth-  sions  and  prcsentatioxis.    Men  of  ripe  scholarBhip 

ERK    PooR-HousE.     Pp.484.    New- York:     H.  and  great  mental  affluence  and  literary  attainment^ 

Dajton,  Publisher,  109  Nassau  street.    1858.  8pread  out  their  treasures  of  knowledge  upon  iti 

,     -  ,  neatly  printed  and  generous  pages.    Its  articles  are 

It  is  an  old  but  true  adage  that  "One  half  the  always  of  a  high  order,  instructive  and  useful  to 

world  are  ignorant  how  the  other  half  live."    And  the  practical  man,  as  well  as  to  the  literarv^ounnand. 

Pope  said:  "The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  its'  publiahen. 

The  poor-house  may  not  be  a  vtry  pleasant  school-  Charles  S.  Francis  &  Ck).,  New-York. 

bouse,  but  there  are  many  touching  and  instructive 

^^Sf^  ^  learned  there  by  those  wUling  to  be       -v^gBSTER's  Qcamo  Dicno»ABT.-On  the  oorer 

taught  the  changeful  hwtory  and  «ad  reversea  whwh  „f  ^  ^  „  J^^     j  ^   Eclectic,  our  readen  will 

^*:r^"fhi."rn.t^cavfv&taT^^^  S".-^  -P'«  ---<»ationa  f-  'emlpent  men.  cf 

aui,uv/t  w  *uio  tuowi  *v,vtT»7  vwutuv  w  <»  v.«..5jua<M^  ^jj    jj^^      J.  ^  dictionanes  ra  the  English  laniriiaffo. 

formerly  a  pastor,  whom  we  have  long  known,  and  .  ii  ^^^^♦^^^  ,-„^««o  .«„„♦  «««««„™  ^y^sTS^^SSl 

«.k^^  »*;»f»»r^»^  K««^  r.ft^.%  w^A  ^u\y  r^^I2i,.^^^  ^"^  compcteut  judges  must  pronounce  this  Teraict 

whose  wntings  we  have  often  ^  wi^  pleasure.  .^  .^  ^^      ^-j^^  ^^^^  ^  so  valuable,  so  eventkl. 

The  forty-four  cbaptere  of  this  Book  are  tilled  up  „  :„>i:a,^«o«Ki«  *^  .  fi,ii  ««^  ««^,,«-4.«  i^^^J-iI^-rr!! 

with  graphic  descriptions  of  character,  ftiU  of  interest  ~  ^^dispensable  to  a  fuU  and  accurate  knowledge  rf 

d     atr    ti  wiw"««^wi,  •»*•*  v»  »iw7i^«  ^^  language  in  the  origin  of  its  words,  roots,  and 

ana  insuucuon.  ^^iq  very  animus  of  its  spirit  and  meaning^  in  all 

Memoie  of  Ret.  David  Tappan  Stoddard,  Mib-  '^Z^'^'S^J'^'^JT^^ 

8I0NART  TO   THE  NfflTORIANS.       By  JOSEPH    P.  fl^tiJ^^iJ^l^^J^Zr^^^ti^ 

THOMPSON.  Pastor  of  the  Broadwi^  Tabemade  iSTS^^i^i^^  W^^^^^^^^  i^f^^SS.? 

Church.    Pp.420.    New-York:  Sheldon,  Blake-  «»«  ^nm  the  hoavcM  oMbe  vital  air  we  biw^ 

1^    *^  Z    :         Z    , J  .    T'  ^    *^»^^  Dr  Webster  is  the  patriarch  among  lexicoffraphonL 

man  A  CJa     Boston :  Gould  &   Lincoln.    Lon-  -nr.  i^„„  u„*.«,  w.J^  *w.i.o/^».iw  ^«i«.  ♦^  j5«il™ 

^^« .  Ti..iv.*,<^*  h  n^     iQRQ  ^^  **^°8r  knew  him  personally,  only  to  reverence 

don :  Tnibner  A  Co.    1858.  ^.^  ^^^  ^^.^  j^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ntBan^  in 

This  precious  volume  of  Christian  Biography  will  the  department  of  language.    (Published  by  Q-.  ft 

be  welcomed  by  every  friend  of  the  missionary  cause  C.  Merriam.) 
and  by  every  person  who  can  love  and  appreciate 

the  character,  talents,  and  self-denying  devotion  to  Sermoks  to  the  Churches.  By  Francis  Wat- 
the  cause  of  Christ  of  one  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  land.  Pp.  281.  New- York :  Sheldon,  Blakenum 
the  age.  We  knew  him  personally  as  a  friend.  ^Ca  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincohi.  London:  Trftb- 
We  have  sojourned  together  and  slept  upon  the       Q^r  &  Ca     1858. 

same  couch — and  to  know  him  was  to  love  him.  '  -  ,^    «     ,     , 

Dr.  Thompson  has  paid  a  tender  and  ek)quent  tribute       T™  character  and  talents  of  Dr.  Wayland  as  an 

to  the  memory  of  his  friend  and  class-mate,  in  the  eminent  di>^no  and  eloquent  and  fbrdblo  preacher 

memoir  which  he  has  written,  which  we  trust  will  af®  well  and  widely  known  over  the  oountiy,  and  a 

be  read  by  many,  and  diffuse  widely  ite  genial  and  sinopl©  announcement  of  a  volume  of  sermons  fkom 

blessed  influences  over  a  multitude  of  minds  and  ^'^  pen  is  amply  sufficient  to  all  who  know  him  to 

hearts.    There  is  a  value  and  a  sacredness  in  such  ^^^^  »°d  put  a  copy  of  his  work  in  their 


memoirs  which  can  hardly  be  too  highly  prized.  an>ong  »te  choice  treasures. 
Could  every  young  man,  and  especially  eveiy  candi- 
date for  the  ministry,  read  and  ponder,  and  imbibe  Spurobon^s  Gemsl  Being  Brilliant  Passages  hauk 
the  spirit  which  breathes  through  these  pages,  how  the  Discourses  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spubokov. 
deep  and  salutary  would  be  its  influence !  We  Pp.  360,  with  an  Index.  New- York :  Sheldon, 
earnestly  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  the  youth  of  Blakeman  &  Co.  Boston :  Gould  ft  T.{n<«Qfa. 
both  sexes.  Richmond :  T.  J.  Starke.     1858. 

Lecturim  to  Children  pamiltahly  Tllustrativo  This  eloquent  preadier  and  very  gifted  man  hat 

t!!^^^!^^  li?.    a'  *u       r^?  a?  I    *y  i  "T*  pression  such  as  few  men  possess.    All  who  haw 

JOHN  TODD,  DD,  Author  of  Uie  Student's  Man^  read  his  published  discoui^U^refuUy  have  bean 

t^l  "S^hnZi";  nnln^  ^Sln  f  P^'  impressed'^wiUi  the  richness  of  his  diction  and  iSe 
1858  ^^^""P^"-  Hopkins,  Bridgman  &  Co.  genis  of  thought  which  have  sparkled  on  his  pagea. 
*  These,  gathered  and  arranged  in  one  volumo  as  thegr 
The  excellent  autlior  of  this  neat  and  beautiful  are,  and  published  by  tlie  enterprising  Honae  in 
little  volume  of  twelve  lectures,  always  uses  a  facile  Now- York,  will  be  very  acceptable  to  tlie  nnmerons 
and  graphic  pen  or  tongue  whenever  he  addresses  a  admirers  of  this  eloquent  author.  We  should  ba 
company  or  a  congregation  of  children.  Although  glad  at  some  time  to  place  upon  our  pages  some  flna 
tliis  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  cuts,  yet  the  specimens, 
author  has  embellished  it  ^^ith  so  many  word-pic- 
tures and  vivid  thoughts  as  almost  to  render  un-  The  Use  of  the  Magnet  in  Sui^oert.— A  young 
necessary  the  use  of  illustrations.  Dr.  Todd  has  a  -  .  ...^  „_j  t_i.^  t^  _  . 
happy  talent  to  interest  children  and  fill  their  minds 
witli  pleasant  thoughts,  and  as  there  are  many  full- 
grown  children  thirty  or  forty  years  old  who  will  be  follow  his  employment  Having  tried  the  skill  of 
interested  in  reading  this  book,  we  trust  it  will  find 
a  home  in  many  families. 


man  a  tailor,  named  John  Keuuy,  ten  weelu  ago 
broke  a  needle  into  his  hand,  near  the  wrist,  froai 
which  he  suffered  so  severely  that  he  was  unablo  to 


The  North- Axerican  Review.  —  A  late  num- 
ber of  this  truly  National  Quarterly  is  on  our  table. 
It  is  worthy  of  its  name  in  the  strength  of  its  arti- 
cles, in  the  candor  and  dignity  of  its  literary  discus- 


several  surgeons  without  receiving  any  reUel^  ba 
last  week  odled  at  a  chemist's  Blu>p  in  BanaJy. 
The  chemist  examined  the  wound,  and  fiinnd.  tbaft  m 
portion  of  the  needle  was  still  there.  Ha  ai^Uad  |i 
magnet  to  it  and  extracted  it  from  the  hand,  and  1^ 
this  means  Kenny  received  immediata  laUcC  ^ 
piece  extracted  was  half  an  inch  in  length. 


1858.] 
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The  Qualities  op  Tobacco. — Dr.  James  Paxton, 
of  Rugby,  has  sent  the  following  circular  to  his 
patients:  '"The  exceediugly  prevailing  custom  of 
smoking,  and  the  different  opinions  upon  this  sub- 
ject, may  justly  suggest  an  inquiry  whether  the 
custom  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Having  care- 
fully watched  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  tlie  human 
constitution,  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  pursuing  tlio  in- 
quiry or  furnishing  a  reply.  The  properties  of 
tobacco  are  soothing  to  the  nerves.  "Wliile  a  person 
is  under  its  influence,  he  feels  forgetful  of  pa.st  sor- 
rows, a  freedom  from  anxiety  about  the  future,  with 
a  gentle  lull  to  all  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind — 
simply  from  a  temporary  intoxication.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  desire  created  to  indulge  these  sensa- 
tions until  the  indulgence  in  many  cases  becomes 
excessive.  Such  are  the  results  produced  by  smok- 
ing. It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  have  fallen  into  this  unnatural  habit 
Now  wc  might  have  thought  these  remarks  uncalled 
for,  were  there  nothing  further  consequent.  But 
other  physicians  as  well  as  myself  have  examined 
the  subject  medically,  and  the  truth  ought  to  be 
told ;  namely,  althougli  the  smoker  soon  gets  over 
the  disagreeable  excitement  and  peculiar  sense  of 
giddiness  and  sickness  occasioned  by  his  first  attempt 
at  smoking,  yet  there  follows,  by  insensible  degrees, 
a  weakness  of  the  powers  of  tlie  heart  and  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  It  is  a  fact  deserving  earnest 
attention,  that  a  yielding  to  the  acquired  taste  of 
tobacco  can  not  be  gratified  for  any  length  of  time 
without  manifestly  affecting  the  health.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  whose  systems  resist  the  injury ;  these 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  which  apply  to 
the  vital  economy.  The  pale  complexions,  debili- 
tated frames,  and  disordered  digestion  of  young 
men  of  the  present  day,  attest  the  noxious  influence 
of  tobacco.  My  design  in  this  communication  is 
chiefly  to  recommend  my  patients  to  avoid  every 
form  of  using  tobacco.  It  possesses  no  healing  quali- 
ties, removes  nor  mitigates  any  disease,  and  neither 
supports  the  body  or  refines  the  mind.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  burning  it,  the  essential  oil  is  volatilized 
and  inhaled — an  oil  most  injurious,  nay,  when  ad- 
ministered to  animals  by  way  of  experiment,  it 
proved  a  deadly  poison.  Many  smokers  express 
doubts  and  misgivings,  and  say:  'I  think  smoking 
doc\s  me  no  good.^  These  suspicions  are  just. 
Therefore,  however  tranquillizing  to  the  nerves,  such 
sensations  are  too  dearly  purchased  when  a  train  of 
bad  cfi'ects  on  the  constitution  are  produced.  I 
a.«sure  you,  both  British  and  foreign  physicians  dis- 
approve of  the  use  of  tobacco  as  being  subversive 
of  all  the  purely  natural  operations  of  life,  and  as 
impairing  the  finer  senses  of  tasting,  smelling,  and 
correct  feeling." — London  Times. 

Virtue  ant)  its  Reward. — At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Academic  in  Paris,  the  principal  Montyon 
prize  of  three  thousand  firancs,  for  acts  of  virtue, 
was  bestowed  on  Fran^oise  Durand,  of  Apt,  (Vau- 
cluse.)  The  Academy,  in  awarding  the  prize,  were 
desirous  of  rewarding  conjugal  devotedness,  that 
attachment  to  family  ties  which  becomes  tightened 
by  misfortune,  and  particularly  that  delicacy  of 
feeling  which  the  acquittal  of  a  husband  could  not 
satisfy,  and  which  could  not  rest  until  his  innocence 
had  been  clearly  proven.  Mdme.  Durand,  a  poor 
peasant  woman  struck  by  misfortune,  evinced  a 
courage  equal  to  the  struggle  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  sustain.  Her  husband  was  accused  of  a 
capital  crime,  and  brought  before  a  Court  of  Aflsizes, 


where,  although  serious  charges  were  brought 
against  him,  he  was  acquitted  by  a  small  majority. 
Mdme.  Durand,  who  was  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
never  ceased  to  support  his  courage  while  before  his 
judge.*,  and  during  the  seven  succeeding  years  she 
devoted  her  incessant  efforts  to  the  discovery  and 
prosecution  of  the  real  criminals,  and  at  length  they 
were  condemned,  and  the  complete  innocence  of  her 
husband  proved  to  the  most  skeptical. 

A  Smart  Retort. — The  following  story  respecting 
Lord  Chesterfield,  "  the  pink  of  politeness,"  is  told 
in  the  Memoir  of  ike  Rev,  J,  Hodgson^  M,A.  Lord 
Berkeley  was  once  dining  with  him  in  a  large  party, 
when  it  was  usual  to  drink  wine  until  they  were 
mellow.  Berkeley  was  a  plain  blunt  John  Bull, 
and  had,  whether  by  design  or  accident  I  am  not 
told,  shot  one  or  two  game-keepers ;  and  Chesterfield, 
under  the  warmth  of  wine,  said :  "  Pray,  my  Lord 
Berkeley,  how  long  is  it  since  you  shot  a  game- 
keeper ?"  "  Not  since  you  hanged  your  tutor,  my 
Lord!"  was  the  reply.  You  know  that  Lord  Ches- 
terfield brought  Dr.  Dodd  to  trial,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  hanged. 

Aerial  Navigation.— The  scheme  of  crossing 
the  ocean  with  a  balloon  has  been  proposed  by 
Messrs.  Wise  and  Steiner,  and  each  has  oflered  to 
build  an  air-ship  of  the  requisite  size,  and  make  the 
trip,  but  has  failed  in  getting  a  subscription  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  La 
Mountain  says  he  will  remain  in  this  city  during 
the  present  winter,  and  build  a  balloon  sixty-five 
feet  in  diameter,  with  an  extensive  power  of  five 
tons,  with  which  he  will  cross  the  ocean,  starting 
from  this  city  in  May  next,  and  land  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  any  given  point  in  Europe.  He  has 
discovered  a  principle  which  will  enable  him  to  re- 
tain the  gas  in  his  balloon  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  he  is  confident  tliat  the  air  can  be  navigated  as 
well  as  water,  and  with  as  little  difficulty.—TVoy 
Times. 

The  Great  Duke's  Last  Place  of  Repose. — 
The  public  are  now  admitted  to  view  the  sarcopha- 
gus which  contains  the  remains  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's.  The  material 
was  sought  upon  the  continent,  but  in  vain ;  and  at 
length  it  was  determined  to  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose a  huge  porphyry  boulder,  which  had  lain  for 
ages  upon  the  Treffhiy  estate  at  Luxalyan,  in  Corn- 
wall. Here,  in  the  field,  whereon  it  was  found,  the 
intensely  hard  material  was  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
sarcophagus,  and  polished  by  steam  power,  and, 
being  completed,  was  conveyed  to  the  cathedral,  to 
be  deposited  in  the  center  of  the  cryptal  chamber 
already  mentioned.  The  color  is  rich  reddish  brown, 
with  yellowish  marking;  and  the  sarcophagus  is 
placed  upon  a  base  of  light  granite,  each  of  the  four 
comers  being  sculptured  with  a  lion's  head.  On 
one  side  of  the  sarcophagus  is  inscribed,  "Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington,"  and  upon  the  opposite  side, 
"  Bom  May  1, 1769.  Died  Sept  14,  1852  ;"  and  at 
each  end,  and  upon  a  boss,  is  an  heraldic  cross,  the 
outlines  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  inscription, 
are  in  gold,  whidi  has  a  rich  effect  In  each  angle 
of  the  chamber  is  a  candelabmm  of  highly  polished 
red  granite,  from  which  rise  jets  of  gas  to  light  the 
apartment  The  floor  is  laid  with  Minton's  tiles, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  tomb  and  the  sepulchral 
chamber,  if  not  sumptuous,  is  grand  and  maasive. 
The  tomb  is  stated  to  have  cost  £1100. 
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A  SuBSTiTUTB  FOR  EMBALMING. — On  Saturday  Railway  to  Heaven. — ^Mr.  White  in  a  recent 

ihero  was  a  oumerous  aesemblage  at  Uie  Anatomi-  excursion   in  Westmoreland    Ckx,  England,    eayi 

cal  Theater,  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  of  medical  there  are  many  Methodists  near  Whitby ;  and  their 

and  s(;ientiflc  gentlemen,  and  otiiera  interested  in  hymns  must  be  curious,  to  judge  IW>m  the  spedmeiii 

the  sanitary  condition  of  the  population,  for  the  pur-  given  by  Mr.  White.    Here,  for  instance,  is  an  ao- 

pose  of  receiving  some  explanations  of  a  process  count  of  the  "  Railway  to  Heaven,"  written  in  per- 

which  has  been  designated  the  process  Faloony,  feet  good  faith : 

after  thd  name  of  the  distinguished  chemise,  M.  r%r       i.  j-  •       t 

Falcony,  whose  reputotlon  stands  deservedly  high  Of  truth  divme  the  rails  are  made, 

on  the  Ck)ntinent^  in  connection  with  this  depart-  And  on  the  Rock  of  Ages  kid ; 

ment  of  chemical  science.    M.  Falcony  has  succeed-  The  rails  are  fixed  in  chairs  of  love, 

ed  in  bringing  to  perfection  two  processes,  one  for  Firm  as  the  throne  of  God  above, 

preventing  decomposiUon  of  the  human  body  after  ^^out  a  hundred  yeare  or  so 

death,  and  of  arresting  it  even  after  it  has  set  in ;  Wesley  and  others  said  they'd  go— 

and  the  other  for  permanent  preservation,  or,  to  use  j^  carriage  Mercy  did  provide. 

a    more  familiar    expression,   for    embalming  the  ^hat  Wesley  and  his  friends  might  ride. 

body.    It  IS  to  the  former  that  the  attention  of  the  *'                             ^ 

general  public  will  more  particularly  be  directed,  Wliitby,  it  appears,  is  a  great  place  for  foesik,  and 

inasmuch  as,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  nothing  especially  for  ammonites,   which   abound  iu   the 

can  be  of  more  importance  than  to  be  put  in  posses-  neighborhood,  and  which,  according  to  a  local  tra- 

sion  of  the  meanv,  at  a  moderate  cost,  of  preventing  dition,  are  remains  of  snakes  turned  xniracaloaafy 

the  decomposition  of  a  body  which  it  is  our  custom  into  stone  by  St  Hilda, 
in  England  to  retain  for  a  fortnight  if  possible. 

There  are  some  diseases  which  are  the  cause  of  p^^  GoLDSMiTH.-Goldsmith  is  again  riding  on 

death,  where  decomposition  sets  m  so  rapidly  that  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^o  wave,  and  that  tide  which  flo« 

the  greatest  danger  often  attends  this  practice;  ^       ,j  ^^  memories,  not  less  than  through  the 

and,   m  too  many  instances,  amongst  the  poorer  ^^^^  ^f            ^^  .^^^  ^^  runninThWi  "d 

classes  compelled  to  sleep  even  in  the  same  room  ^            Dignitaries  of  that  DubUn  UnlveStr,  in 

with  the  dead  rdative,  numerous  cases  of  mfecUon  ^,,j^^  ^^  '^•^^  ,^j3  education,  and  bendM^  of 

and  fever  have  taken  place.    Now  this  pr(^  of  ^^at  Temple,  within  the  precincts  of  which  he  laid 

M.  Falcony  for   the  preventkm    of  all   infecUous  i^j,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^    .^  1,^3  ^^^     jy^^^ 

gases,  IS  simple  and  cleanly  in  ite  application.    It  proposes  to  erect  a  statue,  and  a  sum  of  mooej  bat 

consists  of  a  powder  composed  of  various  chemical  {;;jorruised  already  to  that  end.    The  bencbenof 

constituents,  of  which  sulphate  of  zinc  »  the  baw ;  ^j^^  temple  proposi  to  erect  some  sort  of  monumMit 

and  this  being  mixed  with  sawdust  is  placed  under  _^^„  ^^^  detWmined,    Oliver  was  buried  in  the 

and  over  the  corpse,   leaving  the  face  exposed  Temple  churcli-yard,  and  according  to  Mr.  Cytui 

Covered  with  this  dry  pre^ration  the  body  can  be  Redding,  the  memorial  stone,  wMch  upward  of 

kept  for  five  or  nx  wet-k^  without  any  apparent  baif^  J^tuiy  ago  marked  the  spot  of  his  gcafe, 

change,  whilst  not  the  slightest  exhalation  escape.  ^^  fl„t  broken  during  a  great  fire  haid  byTaad 

Mr.  Farrow  was  present  on^aturday,  and  Dr.  ^,^^  ^^    .^^  ^^^  ^^            and  aU  i£)ut  it 

Holden  was  obliging  enough  to  favor  the  gentlemen  i^  ^ee^  foigotteu.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  what- 

pre>eut  with  the  results  of  a  test  to  which  that  pro-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  J^y  y^^  ^^^^  in  good  titfte  and  upon 

ce^  had  been  subjected  at  Bartholomew  ^    On  the  proper  consideration.    Meanwhile  we  are  tha^ 

9th  of  June,  the  remaiM  of  a  leg  and  foot,  which  fo^  the  opportunity  of  recording  progrea^-^tik^- 

had  been  amputated  at  the  hospital,  were  deposited  ^.^^^       '^'^           ^                    o  *-    o 
in  a  box  filled  with  this  preparation.    The  leg  and 
foot  were  in  an  offensive  condition  of  putrefaction, 

and  in  a  few  days  would  have  liquefied.    On  Satur-  Oli>  Style  in  Modern  Dress.— Almighty  Qod, 

day  the  box  was  brought  into  the  theater  and  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  made  tliis  earth  of  oan 

uncovered,  when  all  putrescence  had  ceased  and  i"  the  form  of  a  sphere,  not  a  plane.    If  it  been  a 

the  flesh  had  become  indurated,  somewhat  resem-  P^ane,  the  operation  of  sin,  woricuig  throuffh  the 

hliug  India  rubber.    Dr.  Holden  fbrther  steted  that  passions  of  nations  and  mdividuals,   would  bar* 

upon  its  being  put  into  the  preparation,  the  offensive  driven  the  weak  to  the  extreme  brink  of  hnmaaltf 

smell  ceased  almost  instantaneously.    The  colcIu-  a"^  buried  them  over  the  precipice,  once  fbr  alL 

sion,  therefore,  to  bo  drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that  if  ^^t  our  merciful  Father  has  appointed  it  other  it  iw, 

sucli  result  can  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  ^"^^  planet  is  spherical.    It  is  cut  up  on  its  mfroe 

tho  process  to  a  body  in  a  high  state  of  putrescence  ^1  oceans,  seas,  mountains,  rivers— it  is  diveivified 

and  decomposition,  the  same  application,  if  made  ^.y  latitudes  and  longitudes— it  is  peopled  by  all 

soon  after  death,  and  before  decomposition  begins,  tribes,  tongues,  and  nations,  and  yet  its  inhabitants 

will   be  even  more  striking  and  efficacious.    The  liave  been  perpetually  struggling  to  overcome  the» 

demonstrations  were  highly  satirtfactory.     An  ex-  physical  boundaries,  and  to  hug  each  other  moie 

amlnation  was  afterwards  entered  into  of  the  pro-  ^"^^  "^"^  "  old  acquaintances  of  the  same  origfaial 

cess  of  embalming,  which  is  performed  bv  the  injec-  *°^  universal  family  too  kwig  estranged  and  eefMh 

tion  of  a  liquid,  and  without  the  mutilation  of  the  rated.— ^^rac<  fnym  City  Addreaa  to  (he  Tthgrmfk 

body,  but  as  the  explanation  of  the  details  of  this  C4^i)any,  Stpt  1. 
syt-tem  would  be  somewhat  too  technical  for  our 

oolumnss  we  feci  that  we  shall  be  best  performing  M.  PniLARftvE  CnASLEa,  the  well-known  TnaA 

our  duty  to  the  public  by  inviting  the  immediate  writer,  is  about  to  publish  a  woric  in  Engliab  on  fl» 

and  earnest  attention  of  the  Board  of  Bealth  to  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare ;    and  one  ofthe  sons  of 

ihij*  important  practical  discovery. — London  paper,  Victor  Hugo  is  employed  on  a  tranalatloii  of  Sbak* 

Augrut  3.  spearc's  plays  into  French. 
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Humboldt  ix  IIebrkw. — A  curious  Ilebpew  pub- 
lication has  just  issued  from  the  Berlin  press,  a  bio- 
graphy of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  written  in  the 
ancient  tougue  of  Mose?,  and  destined  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  life  and  scientific  labors  of  this 
celebrated  man  in  the  wide  circle  of  the  RuMO-Pollfh 
and  Asiatic  Jews.  The  full  title  is,  "Aleocander  von 
Huvtholdt:  a  Biographical  Sketch.  Dedicated  to 
the  Nestor  of  Wisdom  on  his  88lh  birthday.  By 
S.  Slominski."  The  author  is  a  Russian  Israelite, 
who  some  years  ago  invented  a  very  clever  calculat- 
ing machine,  and  drew  upon  himself,  at  that  time, 
by  his  mathematical  knowledge,  the  attention  of  the 
celebrated  astronomers  Herren  BeSv^el  and  Jacoby, 
of  Koiiigsberg.  These  gave  him  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in  Berlin, 
who,  with  his  accustomed  benevolence,  effectually 
assisted  the  poor  Jewish  scholar.  *  The  first  half, 
consisting  of  100  pages  of  strong,  correct,  and  flow- 
ing Hebrew,  is  devoted  to  the  life  and  general  re- 
view of  Humboldt's  works;  whilst  the  second  forms 
a  sketch  of  the  Kosinos^  and  in  which  the  author 
speaks  of  the  double  stars,  and  of  earthly  roaimet* 
ii-m,  of  volcanoes,  and  of  the  South- AmericuD  Flora, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  one  to  imagine  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  expressions  worthy  of 
clothing  the  "ideas  of  this  great  Western  Mage." 
The  author,  who  had  transmitted  the  manuscript  of 
his  work  to  Humboldt  as  a  tribute  of  homage  on  his 
^8th  birthday,  received  from  him  the  following  cha- 
racteristic reply : 

"  Honored  Herr  Slominski :  I  owe  you  a  thou- 
sand apologies  for  so  long  delaying  my  tlianks  for 
the  honor  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon 
me  Tiie  unquiet  condition  in  which  I  live,  in  this 
a>!0  of  social  and  political  excitement,  can  scarcely 
plead  my  excuse.  A  recommendation  from  two  re- 
nowned, and  to  me  personally  so  dear  friends  as 
Bessel  and  Jacoby,  leaves  a  lasting  impression.  A 
stranger,  alas  I  to  Hebrew  literature,  but  from  my 
earliei^t  youth  intimately  connected  with  the  noblest 
of  your  co-religionists,  and  a  warm  and  persevering 
advocate  for  their  numerous  and  unjustly  withheld 
rights,  I  am  not  indifierent  to  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me.  The  testimony  of  a  learned 
Oriental  linguist,  the  celebrated  and  highly  learned 
T)t.  Michael  Sacks,  (one  of  the  Rabbis  of  the  Berlin 
Jewish  congregation,)  leads  me  to  prize  still  more 
highly  this  distinction.  It  is  almost  a  comfort  to  him 
who  is  the  object  of  the  praises  not  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  original  language.  After  next  Tuesday  I 
shall  again  reside  during  a  few  weeks  in  Berlin,  and 
at  that  time,  if  you,  Herr  Slominski,  have  not  yet 
returned  to  Warsaw,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you 
daily  in  Berlin  between  one  and  two  o'dock,  and 
personally  renew  the  expressions  of  my  high  esteem 
lor  your  noble,  prompt,  and  learned  efforts. 
''  Yours,  with  high  esteem, 

"Alexander  von  HuMBOLixr.'* 

Franklix  and  nis  Lightning. — At  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia,  is  an  old 
•cemetery,  and  there  lie  buried  the  remains  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  his  wife.  A  plain  flat  slab,  with 
tlie  simple  inscription  of  the  names  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  his  wife  Deborah,  marks  the  spot. 
Directly  over  this  grave  runs  a  telegraph  ^re, 
across  which  the  lightning,  which  Franklin  first  con- 
trolled, is  constantly  flashing  communicatioDS  of  in- 
telligence, noting  daily  the  progrees  of  erenta  and 
incidents  of  consequence  m-  ihe  world. 


Ths  importation  of  rags  Into  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  paper-making  is  a  great  deal  more 
extensive  than  most  people  would  imagine.  During 
the  year  1857  America  imported  44  682.0801bs., 
valued  at  $1,448,126,  and  making  69,4G1  bales; 
35,591  bales  were  from  Italy,  and  more  than  one 
third  are  entirely  linen,  the  rest  being  a  mixture  of 
linen  and  cotton.  About  2000  bales  were  also  im- 
ported trom  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
France  prohibits  the  exportation  of  ra^s,  and  so  does 
Rome;  the  few  which  America  gets  from  Ancona — 
a  Roman  province — being  by  special  pei mission  on 
payment  of  large  fees.  Prussia  and  Germany  gen- 
erally impose  so  high  an  export  duty  on  rags  as  to 
stop  the  trade  entirely.  The  exports  fn>m  Alexan- 
dria and  8m3rrna  are  chiefly  collected  in  Asia  Minor 
by  agents  having  license  from  the  Government,  and 
the  domestic  demand  must  be  supplied  before  any 
can  be  exported.  It  is  the  same  with  Trieste, 
where  only  the  surplus  is  allowed  to  come  away. 
The  Trieste  rags  are  collected  all  over  Hungary. 

MUNQO  Paric— A  relic  of  Mungo  Park's  travels 
in  Africa  has  been  discovered  by  Lieut.  Glover,  of 
Baikic^s  West  Coast  Expedition.  The  incident  is 
thus  related  by  the  Cape  Literary  Magazine :  •'Lieut. 
Glover,  one  of  the  officers  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Baikie,  has  stumbled  upon  a  valuable  relic 
of  Mungo  Park,  and  has  of  course  secured  it.  Pa.S8- 
ing  through  a  native  village  near  tlie  scene  of  Park's 
melancholy  death,  an  old  man  accosted  the  Lieuten- 
ant, and  showed  him  a  book  which  had  for  years 
been  in  his  possession.  It  was  a  volume  of  loga- 
rithms, with  Mungo  Park's  name,  and  autographic 
notes  and  memoranda.  The  possessor  offered  it  to 
Mr.  Glover  for  200,000  cowries.  Inestimable  as 
the  prize  was,  the  price  demanded  was  enormous, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  pay  it.  After  some  con- 
sideration the  Lieutenant  took  flrom  his  pocket  a 
clasp-knife,  and  asked  the  native  what  ho  thought  of 
that.  This  was  too  tempting  a  bait  to  be  refbsed ;  the 
native  joyfully  took  the  knife,  and  the  Lieutenant 
still  more  JovftiUy  secured  his  valuable  memento  of 
the  distmguished  African  traveler.'' 

The  Hbbrbw. — Tlie  word  Eeibrew  signifies  Trans- 
fluvianus^He  that  comethfrom  the  other  side^  namely, 
of  the  river  Euphrates,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  given  to  Abraliam  on  his  arrival  in  Canaan. 
The  word  Palestine  signifies  the  Land  of  the  Emx- 
grant,  IIow  prophetically  symbolic  are  the  names 
ndbrew  and  Palestine  !  lliey  both  indicate  that  not 
one  man  alone  was  to  be  a  wandering  Jew,  but  that 
every  Jew  was  condemned  to  be  more  or  less  an 
exile  and  a  pilgrim.  Perpetually  is  the  Israelite  a 
man  that  comcth  from  the  other  sido  far  far  off,  and 
every  land  that  his  foot  toucheth  is  to  him  the  Land 
of  the  Emigrant,  where  ho  hath  no  continuing  pUico 
of  abode.    His  doom  is  tragical :  let  us  weep  over  it 

The  French  Academy  has  decided  that  none  of 
the  essays  sent  in  for  the  prize  offered  by  it  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  *'  literary  Movement  before  the 
time  of  Comeillo  and  Pascal,"  are  of  sufficient  merit 
to  obtain  the  prize,  and  tliat  consequently  the  com- 
petition shall  remain  open. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  given  orders  for 
the  collection  and  publication  of  the  nameroos  manu- 
scripts, left  behind  and  scattered  throughout  France, 
of  the  great  mflitary  engineer,  Yauban. 
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Croeed. — The  folloiring  vetws  are  cngravod 
the  red  Bmnitp  ulab  in  tt'pst  Moulsoy  cliorciiyani 
_  wlii<.'li  ctivcre  the  l«tc  Mr.  Crrjker'a  rrniiiiDs,  onil  Itie 
rviuainn  removed  fruni  \Viintjle<]cu  of  lila  oiily  cliild, 
Bp«uccr  Pcreovol  Croker,  who  died  wlieu  a  boy 
three  yeiira  old : 

"Ob  I  pity  na  wlio  lost  ivlien  Spencer  died 
Our  c)iild,  our  lio|«.  our  pleiuiurD,  and  our  pride ! 
Id  him  wo  mw,  or  raocied,  all  nuch  youtli 
Could  allow  nTtnluDtH,  tcudernctu,  and  Irutb  ; 
And  lioped  lo  otbcr  eyes  bis  ripened  pon-crs 
Would  keep  tlie  promise  tliey  had  uiailc  lo  ours ; 
But  God  a  dill'ereot  better  growlli  bas  ^ivcn — 
Tho  seed  ho  planted  here  now  blooms  in  heaven. 

Ub.  Rdmi'kd  Yateb^  in  bia  paper  called  T?ie 
Ibtcn  Talk,  aaya: 

Ur.  Thackeray  is  Torty-aii  years  old,  though  from 
Ibe  silvery  wliileucsa  of  Itis  hair  he  appears  some- 
what  older,  ila  ia  very  tall,  itanding  upwaida  of 
liz  Teet  two  iocbeii,  and  at  he  walks  erect  hie 
beit'ht  makes  him  couspicuous  in  every  assemlily. 
His  lace  is  bloodleap,  and  not  parucuUrly  expre«- 
■lie^  but  remarkable  fur  tho  fracture  of  tlie  bridge 
oir  ilie  Doee,  the  result  or  an  accident  in  youth,  ile 
wears  a  small  gray  whisker,  but  oUierwise  is  dean 
ahavun.  Ko  one  meeting  him  could  rail  to  reco^ 
dIm  in  him  a  iteotleniau  ;  his  bearing  is  cold  and 
uuiipviliiig,  hia  style  of  conversation  either  openlv 
cynical,  or  alTecledly  good-natured  and  benevolent ; 
hi*  hun}iommt  is  Ibrced,  bis  wit  biting,  hia  pride 
easily  touched ;  but  his  appearance  is  invaiiabl; 
that  of  the  cool,  «*oi«,  well-bred  gentleman,  who, 
whatever  may  be  rankling  wilLio,  aulTera  no  aurfiue- 
display  of  bis  amotiua. 

JinnAi!,  TiiK  Scene  ot  tue  late  Massacre — 
Djidda,  or  Jiddah,  is  the  port  of  Mecca,  and  one  of 
the  cliief  entrepdlt  fur  foreign  commerce  In  Arabia. 
Reaidenl  popululion.  according  to  All  Bey,  liOiM] ; 
but  tills  number  la  often  very  much  increased  by 
the  Influx  of  slrsngera.  Tlie  inhabitanta  are  nearly 
all  foreigners,  or  settlers  from  OLber  parts  of  Arabin, 
the  only  natives  being  a  few  shoriff  families  attached 
eicluidvely  to  tho  olTicers  of  religion  snd  law.  It 
la  one  of  llie  holy  place*  of  Moliemmedaoism,  and 
it*  aanelily  is  iiicreuwd  by  the  neiuliborliond  of  the 
rapuied  tomb  at  Kve,  a  rude  stone  structure,  about 
two  miles  to  the  north.  The  caravans  to  Mecca 
start  daily.  Bud  thoae  to  JEedina  every  forty  or  Hit; 
days.  Twice,  at  least,  in  every  year  t>jidda  is  in- 
tindnled  with  iirhibiliinis,  namely,  on  die  arrival  of 
the  Indian  tleet,  (about  May, )  when  merchants  from 
all  quarters  pour  in  to  purchase  at  the  llret  hnod ; 
and  during  llie  hadj.  wlien  pilgrims  i.'omc  from  all 
the  African  ports  in  vast  numbers. — HcUulIodi, 

A  Lios  i.v  THK  Path. —  .Is  the  diligence  which 

E'ies  between  Guetma  and  Buns,  in  Altica,  was  s 
wnighla  ago  pioceeding  along  the  road,  near  the 
viihige  of  reiilhii'ire,  ibe  horses  all  at  once  nared 
tip,  and  refused  to  advance ;  and  the  driver  per- 
oeived  a  gigautic  lion  seated  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
road,  lie  St  once  Informed  the  passengera,  and 
they  all  manifested  Uie  greatest  consternation ;  but 
■t  his  suggestion  they  lighted  chemical  matclies, 
and  burned  paper.  Tho  light  of  the  moon  wan, 
however,  so  strong  that  }t  paralyzed  the  glare  of  tbe 
flamea,  and  lliey  produced  no  ell'ect  on  the  lion. 
The  conalematian  of  the  paraeugera  was  on  the 
increase,  when  the  animal  relieved  them  by  wolk- 


A  Fuekcu  Flttkc  VAcms'E. — The  Emperor  bu 
just  made  a  present  of  500»r.  u>  a  privats  lu  tha  llo* 
who  asserts  hs  has  diacovered  a  solution  tat  the 
great  problem  in  aeronautics  —  the  art  of  flying. 
He  has  invented  a  kind  of  air-ahip,  consisting  of  * 
platform  of  silk  stretched  over  whalebone,  to  be 
propelled  by  two  gigantic  wings  of  tlie  lame  i>iat«- 
rial,  placed  on  each  side.  Tlie  serial  navigator  ii 
to  be  suspended  at  a  distance  ol'  about  four  feat 
from  the  platform,  while  hia  feet  rest  on  pedals,  bj 
means  uf  which  the  wmgs  are  sel  in  motion,  wbil* 
his  arms  rest  ou  a  lever  which  imparts  lo  the  plat- 
form the  direction  he  choose*  to  give  it.  Only  ft 
model  of  this  machine  has  yet  been  coiutnicted, 
and  it  appeara  lo  work  well.  Thanks  to  the  Bin- 
peror's  mnnillceuce,  it  is  now  about  to  be  conatnict- 
ed  on  a  large  scale. — Paris  Uorrapondeiit  of  the 
iTorning  Herald. 

WONUEBFUL     ACHIEVEKQTT.  —  U.     OaTTMlI,     • 

French  machinist,  has  perfected  his  aerial  ship  at  a 
cost  of  200,000  francs,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Al- 
iriets,  Africa,  and  back  with  it — a  distance  of  flfteea 
hundred  miles  from  tho  slarting-poinT.  The  BTer- 
Bg«  speed  was  almoat  one  huudr«l  mile*  aa  hour, 
the  voyage  occupying  eighteen  hours.  H.  Garraoi 
is  to  make  the  attempt  from  Havre  to  the  citj  of 
if ew- York  as  soou  as  he  has  furtber  tested  the  ofa»- 
racter  of  his  invention  hj  a  few  short  trips  overth* 
Hediterraneao  and  its  neighboring  pi 


TuR  RrESiAN- Disaster  AT  AsnuKiiAV.—TfaanMMt 
important  bit  of  continental  intelligeace  jmt  arrived 
is  the  total  deatruction  by  eTplo^n  t^  a  powder 
magazine  of  the  city  and  seaport  of  Astrakbin,  on 
the  Caspian.  It  amounts  to  a  Runian  dieaslcr  ■!• 
most  equalling  the  downfall  of  Sebastopol.  At  At- 
trakhan  for  years  an  arsenal  of  enonnous  resourCM 
had  been  in  progress,  intended  as  tbe  bssis  of  Im- 
mense operations  against  Persia,  Bokhara,  and  iha 
whole  Asiatic  continent.  Steamers  of  ever?  oliber 
bad  their  startlng-puint  here,  snd  the  Wolfta  con- 
veyed stores  to  this  depot  from  every  province  of 
the  empire.  To  judge  of  the  warlike  parapbemalla 
piled  up  here  for  ultaiior  purposes,  it  is  only  necss- 
snry  lo  state  (hat  the  magazine  which  blew  op  tb* 
place,  and  killed  half  the  inhabitant^  oootained 
GUDO  peuds—ttiat  is  tn^say,  Dearly  S00,0OD  pound* 
— of  gunpowder.  It  was  the  very  busiest  aeiison  c^ 
the  year  for  the  navigation  of  that  inland  set^  and 
tbe  loes  of  shipping  is  IbsrfoL — Paris  Mter,  Aagutt 
31. 

On'e  of  the  semi-official  morning  papers  says  that 
it  is  autiiorized  to  state,  in  Answer  to  thone  periMlieal* 
that  have  denounced  the  inimductiun  into  Spain  of 
anti-Catholic  books  snd  pamphlets,  that  any  pt-rano* 
found  guilty  of  these  altempta  to  pervert  the  habfM 
and  creed  of  the  Spanish  nation  will  be  punished  aa 
tho  law  directs — that  is,  with  hard  labor  lor  life. 
The  publications  alluded  to  are  said  lo  be  smuggled 
into  SpaiD  from  Gibraltar. 

The  Mrdieal  Hmtt  say*  that  the  SOOtfa  anni- 
versary of  the  Jena  nniveisity  has  Jitst  gone  off 
with  groat  rddt.  The  young  Royal  couple  oT  PniMia 
presented  three  marble  busts  of  Ueget,  Ficbta,  aitd 

Schelling. 
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gitimate  pui'pose  of  bis  life.  But  a  poet 
must  have  more  than  the  sense  of  beauty 
and  the  passion  to  create  ;  he  must  have 
the  gifts  and  tendencies,  whatever  they 
are,  which  lead  him  to  select  language  as 
his  instrument,  and  yet  more  than  this,  to 
select  the  rhythm  of  verse,  and  not  that  of 
prose.  What  is  the  exact  diiference  be- 
tween the  two— what  are  the  causes  at 
work  which  give  to  vorae  its  special  hold 
upon  the  sense  and  the  imagination — ^have 
never  yet  been  accurately  ascertained. 
AVhatever  they  may  be,  Mr.  Kingsley  can 
not  be  said  to  possess  them  in  that  degree 
which  alone  entitles  a  man  to  the  name  of 
poet.  He  has  the  sense  of  beauty  in  a 
nigh  degree ;  in  a  degree  yet  higher  the 
command  of  language  ;  but  his  genius  na- 
turally leads  him  to  utter  himself  in  prose, 
not  in  verse.  Hence  his  prose  writings 
are  incomparably  superior  to  his  poems. 
One  of  the  very  greatest  of  all  writers  of 
poetical  prose  is  Christopher  North.  It 
IS  curious  to  see  how  his  powers  sink  be- 
low even  the  average  level  when  he  de- 
serts his  stronghold.  The  Island  ofPalms^ 
The  City  of  the  Plague^  the  Address  to 
a  Wild  I)eer^  read  like  the  level  and  com- 
mon-place breathings  of  uninspired  mortal- 
ity ;  they  are  to  those  half-divine  strains 
which  checker  the  Pecreations  as  if  the 
magician  of  strange  powers  had  broken 
!his  wand  and  buried  his  books,  and,  will- 
fully self-divested  of  the  magic  of  his  ge- 
nius, chose  to  range  himself  an  ordinary 
man  amongst  ordinary  men.  Yet  he 
knew  where  his  own  strength  lay;  and  in 
one  of  the  ^'  Walks  by  Grasmere "  has 
eloquently  defended  the  claims  of  prose 
as  the  highest  medium  for  the  expression 
of  poetry,  and  wittily  scoffed  at  the  ham- 
piering  limitations  of  verse  and  rhyme.  K 
he  were  in  earnest,  no  further  explanation 
would  be  needed  of  his  incapacity  to  wield 
verse,  than  this  evidence  of  his  want  of 
power  to  appreciate  its  infinite  superiority 
as  the  vehicle  of  art,  and  its  unapproach- 
able place  as  a  power  for  moulding  into 
the  most  refined,  the  most  moving,  and 
the  most  expressive  harmonies,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  and  the  harvests  of  the 
imaginative  insight. 

In  Mr.  Kingsley  the  contrast  is  not  so 
great  as  in  WUson  ;  his  poetry  approaches 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  level  of  his  prose ; 
yet,  with  all  his  energy  of  thought  and 
imagination — with  all  his  rarely-equaled 
command  over  the  resources  of  the  Eng- 
Jhh  Jangvsge — it  is  impossible  not  to  per- 


ceive that  in  writing  verse  he  is  untrue  to 
the  natural  direction  of  his  powers,  and 
that  he  has  soared  into  an  atmosphere  not 
native  to  his  wing.  It  is  not  only  a  want 
of  command  over  the  instrument  he  uses, 
and  insufficient  appreciation  of  the  finer 
resources  of  rhythmical  harmony,  which 
leaves  its  shadow  of  disappointment  in  the 
perusal  of  most  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  poems ; 
he  has  deeper  disqualifications  for  the 
work  to  which,  with  that  faulty  estimate 
of  the  truest  field  for  their  energies  to 
which  all  men  are  liable,  he  has  devoted 
his  highest  efforts.  To  write  sermons  is  a 
bad  apprenticeship  to  tragedy.  Now, 
whatever  some  strait-laced  people,  with 
whom  we  have  no  sympathy,  may  deem 
of  fly-fishing  and  fox-hunting  as  conco- 
mitants of  a  cure  of  souls,  there  is  one 
qualification  which  no  one  will  deny  to  be 
eminently  suited  to  that  sphere  of  duty, 
nor  question  that  Mr.  Kingsley  possesses 
it  in  the  largest  abundance.  A  passion 
for  preaching  is  the  central  fire  which 
heats  his  energies,  and  glows  along  all  his 
activity.  His  is  the  genius  of  the  prophet. 
Language  with  him  is  valuable,  not  as 
a  plastic  medium,  through  which  in  serene 
calm  to  re-create  the  aspects  of  things,  and 
give  a  new  and  secondary  life  in  art  to  the 
real  life  of  the  universe ;  but  as  an  instru- 
ment of  incitement  and  control  over  the 
minds  and  actions  of  men.  With  the  control 
of  mighty  words  he  reins,  and  urges  with  a 
whip  of  eloquent  invective  the  restive  en- 
ergies of  men.  Not  what  he  simply  sees 
and  feels  prompts  him  to  speak,  but  what 
he  would  have  done  away  with,  and  what 
he  would  have  done.  Deep  purposes  of 
moral  change  are  what  inspire  him,  and 
art  with  him  is  the  channel  of  influence. 

Undoubtedly  it  may  legitimately  be 
made  so  ;  yet  we  doubt  if  all  forms  of  art 
are  alike  capable  of  being  pressed  into 
this  service.  In  their  higher  and  purer 
developments,  where  they  are  the  most 
exquisitely  adapted  for  the  objects  which 
art  deems  supreme,  they  are  less  capable 
of  being  allied  with  extrinsic  objects  than 
in  some  of  their  less  refined  ana  elevated 
conditions  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  whose  function  it  is  to  rouse  men 
to  action  has  both  a  more  efficient  and  a 
more  fitting  instrument  in  prose  than  in 
verse.  It  is  possible  that  verse  may  have  a 
deeper  power  to  rouse  those  feelings  from 
which  action  is  to  be  generated,  where 
such  action  is  simple  and  immediate,  but 
\  not  V? ViQte  \i\\e  motives  are  complicated,  and 
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the  coarse  not  obvious.  The  strains  of 
TvrtaHis  could  never  have  weighed  the 
buhuice  against  Philip  so  long  and  so  hea- 
vily as  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes.  And 
perhai)s  even  the  former  assumption  may 
l>e  doubted;  martyrs,  indeed,  have  gone 
sinfj-ins:  to  the  stake,  and  hvmns  been  on  the 
li|)S  ot'men  marching  into  battle :  but  to  the 
men  of  action  come  instinctively  the  words 
of  action  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  if  any 
\)0Q\\\  ever  went  so  effectively  and  direct- 
ly to  its  purpose  as  that  sentence  which 
was  signaled  from  the  Victory  before 
Xelson  and  Collingwood  led  their  lines 
into  the  roar  of  Trafalgar. 

If  these  remarks  be  true,  a  tragedy  is 
the  last  stage  from  which  to  preach  to 
men  a  change  in  their  modes  of  politico- 
economical  action,  or  to  stir  them  up 
against  the  false  aspects  of  duties  and  mis- 
eiiievous  inversions  of  human  affection  in- 
culcated by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
true  detonse  of  the  SainVa  Tragedy^  that 
work  of  remarkable  power,  genius,  and 
beauty,  and  which  has  deeply  touched  the 
hearts  of  so  many  readers,  is,  that,  directly 
didactive  and  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
immediate  influence  as  it  is,  it  is  not  a  ser- 
mon invented  for  the  occasion  ;  but  only 
a  ^'ivid  enforcement  of  an  actual  lesson  to 
be  found  in  history,  and  where  a  life 
teaches  a  great  moral  lesson,  that  it  does  so 
is  not  against,  but  in  favor  of  its  choice  by 
the  poet,  who  gives  it  that  completeness 
uf  tbrm,  those  graces  of  beauty,  that  charm 
of  reconstructive  art,  which  recommend 
it  to  men  who  might  otherwise  have 
passed  it  by,  and  who  by  the  vigor  and 
jnsight  of  his  own  imagination  lays  bare 
its  deepest  and  most  hidden  meanings, 
uriving  thereby  power  to  the  imagination 
of  lesser  minds  to  grasp  them  and  feel 
them  real.  Had  Mr.  Kingsley  been  con- 
tent to  do  this  simply,  his  play,  fine  as  it 
is,  would  have  been  finer,  and  perhaps  his 
l(»sson  would  have  been  deeper,  though 
his  sermon  would  have  been  less  complete. 
He  is  too  intent  upon  making  the  most  of 
his  text  for  his  own  purposes.  His  effort 
is  to  be  exhaustive  in  teaching  us  all  that 
can  be  learned  from  the  sad  career  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  spiritual  tyranny  of 
Conrad  ;  and  he  even  goes  beyond  his  text 
to  give  us  a  useful  picture  of  the  lay  mind 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  make  his  inter- 
locutors directly  sarcastic  and  argumenta- 
tive in  modem  schools  of  thought.  Had 
he  contented  himself  on  his  own  ^ound 
in  depicting  the  results  of  the  Romish 


moral  teachings  in  staining  by  enforced 
consciousness  and  false  slurs  the  purity 
of  the  household  affections,  and  had 
brought  his  play  to  a  close  with  the  death 
or  burial  of  Louis,  deUcate  and  difficult  as 
his  subject-matter  would  still  have  been, 
he  would  yet  have  leff;  a  simpler  impres- 
sion, and  written  a  more  perfect  tragedy. 
The  effect  is  impaired,  and  the  inherent 
unity  which  art  demands  is  destroyed, 
when  we  are  hurried  to  a  new  set  of  im- 
pressions, and  from  the  contest  between 
the  rich  affections  and  the  warped  con- 
science, painted  with  deep  passion  and 
high  genms,  are  transferred  to  the  linger- 
ing  agonies  of  a  canonization  won  by  the 
false  self-sacrifice  that  consists  in  self  degra- 
dation. It  is  not  paradoxical  to  say  that 
such  a  subject  is  too  painful  for  tragedy. 
It  reads  like  witnessing  torture.  When 
pain  or  suffering  arise  in  a  noble  contest 
or  by  swift  judgment,  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  liaised  passions,  it  is  not  only 
that  we  know  that  by  such  accompaniment 
it  is  made  tolerable  to  the  sufferer,  but 
the  feelings  of  the  reader  too,  roused  by 
sympathy,  give  him  the  power  to  contem- 
plate it.  But  the  cold  and  slow  withdraw- 
als of  support,  the  measured  rising  of  the 
tide  of  misery,  the  gradual  crushing  of  a 
noble  nature,  who  can  bear  to  see  laid 
bare  and  anatomized  ?  Wounds  and  death 
are  within  the  sphere  of  the  painter ;  we 
can  bear  to  gaze  upon  the  writhings  of  the 
Laocoon ;  but  who  could  tolerate  a  pic- 
ture which  should  reveal  on  canvas  l;he 
secrets  of  the  hospital  ?  And  Mr.  Kingsley 
drains  the  painfulness  of  his  subject  to  the 
last  dregs,  and  will  not  spare  us,  even 
after  death,  the  loathsome  enthusiasm  of 
the  saint's  devotees.  This  is  not  tragedy, 
this  is  not  the  sphere  of  poetry  ;  and  if  it 
was  right  to  read  the  painful  lesson-— and 
far  be  it  from  us  to  say  it  was  not — it 
should  have  been  taught  in  another  form. 
We  do  not  say  it  should  or  could  effect- 
ively have  been  read  to  us  Avithout  the 
aid  of  the  imagination ;  but  then,  both  in 
the  shaping  of  the  whole  and  in  detail,  the 
imagination  should  have  been  made  (as  in 
choice  of  subject  and  treatment  it  is  made) 
secondary  to  the  truths  to  be  inculcated. 
By  embodying  them  in  a  drama,  the  au- 
thor virtually  undertakes  to  deal  with  his 
su^ect  as  a  poet,  and  not  as  a  preacher. 

There  is  no  need  at  this  late  day  to 
dwell  upon  the  beauties  and  nerits  of  this 
play.  It  affords  in  many  of  its  passages  a 
very  remarkable  evidence  of  the  tmth  of 
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timt  which  we  have  above  assorted,  that  j  direct  appeal  to  the  feelings,  by  the  tran* 
a  man,  the  general  bent  of  whose  nature  i  quillity  of  its  moumfulness :  and  this  exa^- 
does  not  lead  him  to  bo  a  poet,  may  yet,  ,  gerated  personification,  this  sort  of  out- 
under  exceptional  promptings,   vie  with  '  break  of  exasperated  feeling  and  ang^-y 
and  surpass  the  highest  reach  of  more    accusation,  jars  sharply  with  the  mood  ex- 
artistic  but  less  rich  natures.     Seldom  has  ;  cited  by  the  rest  of  the  poem, 
a  warmer,  purer  voice  been  given  to  the  i      Mr.  Kingsley's  remarkable   power  of 
passionate  affections  than  in  the  earlier  I  wielding  the  English  tongue  would  ^ve 
part  of  the  iSamt^s  Tragedy  ;  seldom  has  !  him  rare  fticilities  as  a  translator.     Of  all 
the  conflict  of  the  soul  been  laid  bare  by  |  translations,  the  most  diflicult  to  make  are 
a  more  eloquent  exponent.  i  those  from  very  closely  allied  langna^es. 

It  is  with  regret  we  turn  from  a  pro- .  The  temptation  is  great  to  choose  the  same 
duction,  which  with  all  its  defects  is  a  \  word  instead  of  one  conveying  the  real 
noble  and  worthy  fruit  of  the  genius  of  its  meaning;  similarity  of  forms  obscures  dif- 
author,  to  the  small  volume  of  poems  ;  ferences  of  real  import,  and  by  predceupy- 
which  he  has  lately  published.  It  is  not ;  ing  the  mind,  makes  it  a  puzzling  and  dim- 
much  to  tell  Mr.  Kingsley  that  he  has  un-  ^  cult  thing  to  discover  the  real  equivalent, 
wisely  hazarded  his  fame,  because  it  is  not  Of  languages  embodying  an  average 
for  fame  that  he  writes;  but  a  man  who  ■  amount  ofcommon  ideas,  perhaps  none  is  so 
aims  through  writing  to  influence  other  |  diflicult  to  translate  into  Ekiglish  as  the 
men  is  bound  to  cherish  his  opportunities.  Anglo-Saxon;  and  not  far  from  it  is  the  Ice- 
At  least  if  he  cares  to  do  more  work,  he  lanrlic.  We  have  never  seen  any  thing 
would  do  wisely  not  carelessly  to  impair  which  remotely  approaches  the  skill  with 
the  reputation  he  has  won.  We  are  at  a  ,  which  alike  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  the  old 
loss  to  know  what  motives  can  have  in- ,  Norse  songs  are  reproduced  in  the  Long- 
duced  Mr.  Kingsley  to  give  this  volume  to  ,  beards'  Saga  of  Mr.  Kingsley.  If  he  woald 
tho  world.  He  may  not  be  a  man  of  cool  j  perform  an  invaluable  service  to  English 
judgment,  but  he  ought  to  have  the  critical  i  literature, let  him  translate  the  £lder  Edda. 
faculty  sufficiently  developed  to  know  that  We  no  longer  think  it  impossible  that  it 
these  minor  poems,  with  very  few  excep-  should  be  so  rendered  into  our  tong^ue  as 
tions,  scarcely  reach  the  level  of  clever  ;  to  give  a  not  inadequate  idea  of  tho  ori- 
mediocrity.    The  mass  of  them  are  prose    ginal,    Tlie  bald,  hampered,  and  lifeless 


signs  of  ability  which  Mr.  Kingsley's  ,  English  reader  an  idea  of  ancient  North- 
writings  can  never  bo  without.  Still,  un-  \  em  poetry,  would  be  happily  ousted  if  we 
recommended  by  his  name  on  the  title-  could  have  such  poems  as  the  Icelandic 
page,  the  whole  impression  must  have  ;  Gudrunamiitha,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  Beo- 
gone  uncut  to  the  trunk-maker's,  or  to  j  wulf,  rendered  in  strains  so  spirited  and 
whatever  other  place  is  the  modem  Hades  ;  instinct  with  the  genius  of  tlie  North  as 
of  still-bora  publications.  I  the  specimen  we  quote : 

We  have  said  that  there  are  exceptions  :  .c  Qut  of  tho  morning  Und, 

to  the  low  average  of  merit  in  the  collec-  Over  the  snow-drifts, 

tion.      Prominent    among    these    stands  ■  BcAutiful  Freya  camo, 

"  The  Sands  of  Dee,"  long  ago  familiar  to  j  Tripping  to  Scoring, 

the  public.    Its  wild  sweetness  and  mourn-  White  were  the  moorlands 

ful  cadence  have  earned  it  a  strong  and  ;^"d  ^ozen  before  her  : 

well-deserved  hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  !  kIV^^-     l"^*^^  u 

xi<        \  •    *  A»  *u    r        w    rr*  And  bloommg  behmd  her. 

Even  here,  m  two  of  the  lines,  Mr  Kmgs-  Qut  of  her  gold  locks 

ley's  genius  has  deserted  him.     No  man  Shaking  the  spring  flowers, 

with  fine  and  true  poetic  instincts  ought  Out  of  her  garments 

to  have  admitted  I  Shaking  the  south  wind. 


**  The  cruel  crawling  foam, 
The  cruel  hungry  foam,'* 

to  spoil  the  keeping  of  the  poem.  It  owes 
its  charm  to  pathos,  embodied  in  an  utter- 
ance of  exquisite  simplicity ;  it  moves  us 
more  deeply  by  the  very  absence  of  any 


Around  in  the  birches 

Awaking  the  throstles^ 

And  making  chaste  housewives  all 

liOng  for  their  heroes  home, 

Loving  and  love-giving, 

Came  she  to  Scoring. 

Came  unto  Gambara, 

Wisest  of  Valat— 
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*  Vala,  why  weepest  thou  ? 
Far  in  the  wide-blue, 
High  up  in  the  Eltin-home, 
Heard  I  thy  weeping.* 

"  *  Stop  not  my  weeping, 
Till  one  can  fight  seven. 
Sons  have  I,  heroes  tall, 
First  in  the  sword-play ; 
This  day  at  the  Wendels*  hands 
Eagles  must  tear  them. 
Their  mothers,  thrall-weary. 
Must  grind  for  the  Wendelk' 
Wept  the  Alruna  wife ; 
Kissed  her  fair  Freya  : 

*  Far  off  in  the  morning  land, 
High  in  Valhalla, 

A  window  stands  open  ; 
Its  sill  is  the  snow-peaks, 
Its  posts  are  the  water-spouts, 
Storm-rack  its  lintel ; 
Gold  cloud-flakes  above  it 
Are  piled  for  the  roofing, 
Far  up  to  the  Elfin  home, 
High  in  the  wide-blue. 
Smiles  out  each  morning  thence 
Odin  Allfather ; 
From  under  the  cloud-eaves 
Smiles  out  on  the  heroes, 
Smiles  on  chaste  housewives  all, 
Smiles  on  the  brood-mares, 
Smiles  on  the  smiths*  work ; 
And  theirs  is  the  sword-luck, 
With  them  is  the  glory — 
So  Odin  hath  sWom  it, 
Who  first  in  the  morning, 
Shall  meet  him  and  greet  him.* 
Still  the  Alruna  wept : 

*  Who  then  shall  greet  him  ? 
Women  alone  are  here ; 
Far  on  the  moorlands 
Behind  the  war-lindens, 

In  vain  for  the  hiWs  doom 
Watch  Winil  heroes  all. 
One  against  seven.' 
Sweetlv  the  Queen  laughed : 

*  Hear  thou  my  counsel  now  ? 
Take  to  thee  cunning, 
Beloved  of  Freya* 

Take  thou  thy  women-fblk. 

Maidens  and  wives ; 

Over  your  ankles 

Lace  on  the  white  war-hose ; 

Over  your  bosoms 

Link  up  the  hard  mail-nets ; 

Over  your  lips 

Plait  long  tresses  with  cunning ; 

So  war-beasts  full-bearded 

King  Odin  shall  deem  you, 

When  off  the  gray  sea-beach 

At  sunrise  ye  greet  him.' " 

It  is  in  purely  original  poetry  that  Mr. 
Kiijgslcy  is  most  liable  to  fail.  Nobody 
can  doubt  the  originality  of  his  genius, 
and  his  thorough  genameness;  but  in 
poetry  he  requires  something  to  mould 


himself  on«  Partly  for  thii  reason  he  ex* 
eels  in  ballad  poetry  onintermixed  with 
modern  ideas.  '^It  was'E^rl  Haldan^s 
Daughter"  and  "The  Red  King,"  in 
spite  of  the  affected  phraseology  of  the 
latter,  are  two  of  the  oest  things  he  has 
written  in  verse. 

The  main  poem  of  the  present  pabUoa< 
tion  is  Andromedc^  a  elassieal  subject- 
matter  treated  in  hexameters.  This 
meter .  has  become  to  a  certain  extent 
fiushionable  among  English  and  American 
writers.  Perhaps  there  is  no  human 
being  who  reads  it  with  pleasure ;  but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  pleasure  in  writing  it. 
It  has  pleasant  associations  to  recommend 
it;  and  while  it  differs  from  ordinary 
models,  it  is  of  all  verse  the  most  easy  to 
write;  moreover,  the  monotony  which 
makes  it  intolerable  to  the  reader  is  not 
equally  obnoxious  to  the  writer,  who 
moves  over  less  ground  at  a  time.  Its 
poverty  is  a  measure  of  the  ease  with 
which  It  is  written.  Probably  all  English- 
men, certainly  the  great  mass  of  them, 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  real  force  of 
the  ancient  hexameter.  Our  ears  arc 
dead  to  the  rhythm  of  quantities.  It  is 
possible  to  understand  that  their  lesser 
variations  may  have  given  great  richness 
to  the  rhythmical  harmony  of  ancient 
verse.  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  thb 
by  the  bald  distinction  between  accented 
and  unaccented  syllables.  Tlie  richness 
of  our  native  verse  is  due  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  pause  and  cadence,  and  to  a 
harmony  of  quantities  unreduced  to  any 
rule  and  standing  quite  apart  from  the 
rhythmical  structure  of  the  verse.  The 
necessity  of  commencing  every  line  of 
English  hexameters  with  an  ictus  is  al- 
most in  itself  sufficient  to  give  it  its  cha- 
racter of  sameness.  They  combine  the 
elements  of  monotony  in  two  different 
systems  of  rhythm  into  one  hybrid  flow, 
and  result  in  the  pace  of  a  butcher's  pony 
in  verse.  Such  as  it  is,  Mr.  Kingsley  han- 
dles it  well,  and  makes  the  most  of  it. 
He  is  as  much  better  than  Longfellow  as 
a  canter  is  better  than  a  see-saw.  The 
poem  itself  abounds  in  glowing  laneuage 
and  luxuriant  description.  It  is  Tike  a 
painting  whose  value  depends  on  the  gor- 
geousness  of  its  hues  ana  the  roundness  of 
Its  lines.  It  is  to  what  the  highest  poetry 
should  be  as  Rubens  is  to  Raphael.  But 
the  EngUsh  mind  is  now,  and  not  unrear 
sonably,  somewhat  sated  with'  that  ridi 
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blazoDry  of  external  nature  in  which  for  i  along  like  a  huge  black  galley,  larily  breasting 


some  time  ailer  its  first  introduction  it 
reveled  with  delight. 

We  have  indicated  that  Mr.  Kingsley 
is  a  greater  artist  in  prose  than  in  verse. 


the  ripple,  and  stopping  at  times  by  creek  or 
headland,  to  watch  for  the  laughter  of  girls  at 
tlieir  bleaching,  or  cattle  pawing  on  the  sand- 
hills, or  boys  bathing  on  the  beach.  His  great 
sides  were  fringed  with  clustering  shells  and 


He  has  treated  this  subject  in  both  ways,  sea-weeds,  and  the  water  gurgled  m  and  out  of 
We  will  cite  two  nearly  parallel  passages,  his  wide  jaws,  as  he  rolled  along,  dripping  and 
and  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  decide  '  glistening  in  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun. 
whether  the  comparison  does  not,  as  far  "  At  last  he  saw  Andromeda,  and  shot  for- 
as  a  single  instance  can  go,  corroborate  I  ^'f ^^  ^o  take  his  prey,  while  the  waves  foame-i 
oar  jud|ment.  The  conditions,  indeed,  of !  J^"^^^  ^*^^»"^  *^""'  *"^  ^^^^"^  ^»™  ^«  ^^  ^"^ 
the  comparison  are  in  favor  of  the  poetry,  |  ^.Vl^i^^^  ,,^^.^  ^^^^  ^,,^  y^-^y^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  f^„ 
for  the  passage  is  one  ot  imaginative  de- '  Perseus,  like  a  shooting  star,  down  to  the  crests 
scription,  better  suited  to  verse  than  to  of  the  waves,  while  Andromeda  hid  her  hce  as 
prose ;  and  in  the  prose  the  native  luscur- ;  he  shouted ;  and  then  there  was  silence  for  a 
lousness  of  the  author's  fancy  is  under ;  while. 

restraint    for    the    perusal    of  bovs  and  !      *^Vt  last  she  looked  up  trembling,  and  saw 
maidens  •  *  ■  ^*^^^^^  springing  toward  her ;  and  instead  of 

I  the  monster  a  long  black  rock  with  the  sea 
"  *  Promise  me,  and  seal  it  with  a  kiss.'  :  rippling  quietly  round  it 

"  Then  she  lifted  up  her  face  and  kissed  him ;  '*  Who  then  so  proud  as  Perseus,  as  he  leapt 
and  Perseus  laughed  for  joy,  and  flew  upward,  !  back  to  the  rock,  and  lifted  his  fair  Andromeda 
while  Andromeda  crouched  trembling  on  the  '  in  his  ju-ms  and  flew  with  her  to  the  cHfiT-top,  as 
rock,  waiting  for  what  might  befall.  j  a  falcon  carries  a  dove  V" 

**  On  came   the  great  sea-monster,  coasting  | 

*^  ^  Kiss  me  but  once,  and  I  go/ 

Then  lifting  her  neck,  like  a  sea-bird 
Peering  up  over  the  wave  from  the  foam-white  swells  of  her  bosom. 
Blushing  she  kissed  him ;  afar  on  the  topmost  Idalian  summit 
Laughed  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  far-seeing,  the  queen  Aphrodite. 

Loosing  his  arms  from  her  waist  he  Hew  upward  awaiting  the  sca-boasL 
Onward  it  came  from  the  southward,  as  bulky  and  black  as  a  galley. 
Lazily  coasting  along,  as  the  fish  lied  leaping  before  it ; 
Lazily  breasting  the  ripple,  and  watching  by  sandbar  and  headland. 
Listening  for  laughter  of  maidens  at  bleaching,  or  song  of  the  fisher, 
Children  at  play  on  the  pebbles,  or  cattle  that  pawed  on  the  sand-hills. 
Rolling  and  dripping  it  came,  where  bedded  in  glistening  purple 
Cold  on  the  cold  sea-weeds  lay  the  long  white  sides  of  the  maiden, 
Trembling,  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  her  tresses  afloat  on  the  water. 

As  when  an  osprey  aloft,  dark-eyebrowed,  royally  crested, 
Flags  on  by  creek  and  by  cove,  and  in  scorn  of  the  anger  of  Nereus 
Ranges,  the  king  of  the  shore ;  if  he  see  on  a  glittering  shallow. 
Chasing  the  bass  and  the  mullet,  the  fln  of  a  wallowing  dolphin, 
Halting,  he  wheels  round  slowly,  in  doubt  at  the  weight  of  his  quarry. 
Whether  to  clutch  it  alive,  or  to  fall  on  the  wretch  like  a  plummet, 
Stunning  with  terrible  talon  the  life  of  the  brain  in  the  hindhead ; 
Then  rushes  up  with  a  scream,  and  stooping  the  wrath  of  his  eyebrows 
Falls  from  the  sky  like  a  stir,  while  the  wind  rattles  hoarse  in  his  pinions. 
Over  him  closes  the  foam  for  a  moment ;  then  from  the  sand-bed 
Rolls  up  the  great  flsh,  dead,  and  his  side  gleams  white  in  the  sunshine. 
Thus  fell  the  boy  on  the  beast,  unveiling  the  face  of  tlie  Gorgon ; 
Thus  fell  the  boy  on  the  beast ;  thus  rolled  up  the  beast  in  his  horror. 
Once,  as  the  dead  eyes  glared  into  his ;  then  his  sides,  death-sharpened, 
Stiflencd  and  stood,  brown  rock,  in  the  wash  of  the  wandering  water. 

Beautiful,  eager,  triumphant,  he  leaped  back  again  to  his  treasure ; 
Leapt  back  again,  full  blest,  toward  arms  spread  wide  to  receive  him. 
Brimful  of  honor  he  clasped  her,  and  brimful  of  love  she  caressed  him, 
Answering  lip  with  lip  ;  while  above  them  the  queen  Aphrodite 
Poured  on  their  foreheads  and  limbs,  unseen,  ambrosial  odors. 
Givers  of  longing,  and  rapture,  and  chaste  content  in  espousals.** 


These  passages  are  so  much  alike,  that 
it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  cite  another 


example  of  the  beauty^  of  Mr.  Kingdej^ 
descriptive  prose.    It  is  a  jaotun  of  tM 
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sirens  singing  in  the  setting  sun.  Both 
quotations,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
are  from  his  charming  EngHsh  remoulding 
of  the  myths  of  the  Greek  heroes : 

*'  And  all  things  staid  around  and  listened ; 
the  gulls  sat  in  white  lines  along  the  rocks ;  on 
the  beach  great  seals  lay  basking,  and  kept 
time  with  lazy  heads ;  while  silver  shoals  of 
fish  came  up  to  hearken,  and  whispered  as  they 
broke  the  shining  calm.  The  Wind  overhead 
hushed  his  whistling,  as  he  shepherded  his 
clouds  toward  the  west ;  and  the  clouds  stood 
in  mid  blue,  and  listened  dreaming,  like  a  flock 
of  golden  sheep." 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  not  only  more  a  preach- 
er than  a  poet,  he  is  more  an  historian 
than  a  poet.     Uis  leading  impulse  is  to 
give  to  his  own  ideas  a  vivid  expression 
and  form  calculated  to  secure  the  adhe- 
sion of  others ;   but  more  than  this,  he 
has  little   sympathy  with  the  individual 
forms  of  life  in  which  the  poet  most  de- 
lights.    The    highest   poetic   working  is 
that  which  creates  an  individual  who  is 
representative  of  much  beyond  himself; 
and  the  poetic  imagination  is  most  deeply 
impressed  with  special  phenomena.     Sir. 
Kingsley,  like  many  others,  works  in  the 
oi)posite  direction ;  he  imagines  the  type, 
has  that  clearly  before  him,  and  strives  to 
embody  it  in  an  individual  form.     His  in- 
sight is  into  the  features  of  a  time ;  and 
both  his  sympathies  and  his  imagination 
are  attracted  by  bodies  of  thought,  by 
ideas  common  to  many  men.     His  charac- 
ters are  powerfully  drawn  ;  figures  each 
not  so  much  of  a  man  as  of  a  sort  of  man. 
And    kinds    of   men,   and    directions  of 
thought,    he    sees   into    with    clearness, 
and  describes  with  singular  force  ;  yet  the 
accuracy  of  his  insight  and   truth  of  his 
delineations  are   always  subordinated  to 
his  vehement  desire  to  enunciate  his  own 
convictions,  and  liable  to  be  distorted  by 
it.     We  do  not  say  that  the  moral  tem- 
perament which  leads  to  these  results  is 
not  greater   than  a  cold  artistic  faculty 
Uke  that  of  Goethe  ;  we  only  say  it  is  un- 
wise in  one  thus  constituted  to  grasp  at 
the   j)ower  of  expressing  himself  in  the 
hiiirhest  forms  of  art.     It  is  somethins:  to 
be  a  ft)x-hunter,  a  clergyman,  a  reformer, 
a  fly-fusher,  a  naturalist,  and  a  novehst. 
Willi  so  many  claims  on  our  respect,  Mr. 
Kingsley  should  have  spared  us  the  draw- 
ings  in   "The  Heroes,"   and  also  these 
minor     poems.      The     SainVs    Tragedy^ 
no  man  can  wish  unwritten.     May  it  live 
to  exert  its  influence  on  many  generations ! 


Elizabeth  of  Hungary  is  in  great  measure 
an  exception  to  the  remarks  we  have  just 
made.  Tlie  author  is  at  once  supported 
and  confined  by  the  possession  of  bio- 
graphical detail.  Yet  even  here  the  per- 
sonal image  grows  dim,  when  contrasted 
with  the  singular  vividness  with  which 
the  ideas  and  feelings  are  depicted.  For 
the  author  has  not  only  the  prophetic  fire, 
but  is  potent  to  describe  the  rush  of 
strong  feelings ;  and  this,  again,  you  see 
clearly  from  the  tone  of  his  writing,  is 
not  done  so  much  through  the  imagination, 
as  because  a  strong  and  full  current  runs 
through  his  own  veins.  Conrad  is  not  a 
man,  but  Mr.  Kingslcy's  idea  of  a  priest ; 
and  the  subordinate  characters  are  un- 
steadily drawn  and  common-place,  con- 
versing in  a  language  equally  remote  from 
the  reality  of  our  day  and  their  own. 
St.  Maura  is  an  exercise  in  the  school 
of  Tennyson.  How  little  Mr.  Kingsley  is 
fitted  to  move  in  verse  is  shown  by  the 
exactness  with  which  he  follows  the 
rhythm  and  versification  of  his  model ;  a 
couple  of  lines  will  show  exactly  what  wo 
mean : 

"  I  rose  and  tried  to  go  ; 
But  all  the  eyes  had  vanished,  and  the  judge ; 
And  all  the  buildings  melted  into  mist.'* 

It  is  showm,  too,  by  the  superiority  of  his 
verse,  wherever,  as  in  the  Andromeda^ 
St,  Maxtra^  and  the  Longheards'^  Saga^ 
he  has  some  definite  mould  on  which  to 
shape  it.  For  its  matter,  the  St.  Maura 
is  fervid  and  eloquent ;  and  Mr.  Kmgsley 
is  rarely  seen  to  more  advantage  than 
when  he  can  be  fervid  and  eloquent.  Yet, 
with  our  best  efforts,  we  can  not  stifle  an 
impression  that  it  is  somewhat  turgid  and 
unreal. 

The  natural  man  will  kick  against  the 
sermon.  Ho  rebels  at  the  under-current 
of  moral  admonition  which  underlies 
every  line  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  writing.  We 
tire  of  the  noblest  actions  and  the  finest 
sentiments  set  forth  on  paper  with  so  much 
pomp  of  diction.  We  love  to  let  both 
deeds  and  people  recommend  themselves. 
If  you  wish  to  make  a  man  universally 
hated,  you  have  only  to  press  liim  upon 
eveiy  body  as  a  paragon  ;  if  you  wish  to 
make  people  see  the  defects  and  short- 
comings of  a  great  action,  or  of  a  certain 
set  of  principles,  you  have  only  to  insist 
upon  them  sufficiently,  and  you  beget  a 
reaction.  The  best  things  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage,  if  you  wiH  go  on  writing 
about  them.    Thus  a  manly  character  is  a 
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thing  to  be  desired,  and  manly  exercises 
are  noble  in  their  way.  But  they  better 
befy  to  be  practiced  than  extolled.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  are  admirable  pastimes 
under  the  open  air  of  heaven ;  but  it  is 
astonishing  how  soon  they  become  bores 
in  books.  It  is  all  very  well  to  wade  up 
to  your  middle  from  the  simple  desire  to 
catch  fish  ;  but  to  make  incessant  demands 
in  print  upon  the  admiration  of  your  fel- 
low-creatures because  you  are  fond  of 
catching  fish,  is  not  very  well ;  it  soon 
becomes  tiresome,  in  fact ;  and  to  indulge 
contempt  for  all  those  who  have  not  the 
skill  or  opportunity  to  catch  trout  and 
salmon,  is  unchristian.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  ride  well  to  hounds  ;  but  it  is  both  more 
exciting  and  less  fatiguing  to  go  across 
country  than  through  the  recommendatory 
literature  on  the  subject.  We  have  had 
enough  for  the  present  of  "  the  dappled 
darlings,"  "  hark  forwards,"  etc.,  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  Shooting  and  skating 
are  delightful ;  but  nothing  shall  persuade 
us  that  a  north-easter  Is  not  a  disagreeable 
accompaniment.  Let  us  enjoy  ourselves 
as  of  old,  without  so  much  fuss,  and  with- 
out thinking  ourselves  or  others  eminently 
virtuous  or  distinguished  for  doing  so. 
-Vlready  there  are  signs  of  a  reaction  ;  an 
eminent  contemporary  has  fallen  back  on 
Harrkj  and  lAicy^  and  Sanford  a?id  Mer- 
ton,  and  disinterred  the  old  notion  that 
the  mind  is  greater  than  the  body. 

And  so  it  is  of  other  things.  Who 
doubts  the  sweetness  or  the  value  of  the 
household  ties  and  afl:ections  ?  But  if  you 
insist  on  saying  so  much  about  them,  men 
will  turn  their  eyes  elsewhere,  and  dis- 
cover some  other  claim  to  their  respect 
and  admiration  than  that  of  being  the 
father  of  a  familv.  Tliinsrs  excellent  in 
themselves  are  better  treated  simply  than^ 
with  any  approach  to  ostentatiousness  or 
exafjge  ration. 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  it  is 
imjwssible  to  help  some  allusion  in  the 
discussion  of  any  part  of  Mr.  Kin^^sley's 
writings.  Those  who  have  called  him  the 
*' Apostle  of  the  Flesh,"  have  just  that 
dei^ree  of  truth  with  them  which  makes 
a  caricature  telling.  He  is  the  emphatic 
denouncer  of  prudery,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  more  detestable ;  the  warm 
defi'iider  of  family  ties  and  household 
aifections,  than  which  there  are  no  tilings 
more  pure  and  more  sacred.  But  he  does 
not  seem  always  aware  that  to  praise  is 
almost  as  delicate  a  matter  as  to  condemn, 


and  may  become  almost  as  dan^^eroos  a 
mode  of  unfringing  that  nnconsciousness 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  purity.     And 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  tliat  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  ^s  temperament  and  taste  do  not  fit 
him  very  exactly  for  dealing  with  this  sort 
of  subject-matter.    It  is  not  that  he  is  toe 
outspoken  —  a  more  simple  and   direct 
out-speaking  would  be  more  to  our  taf^o 
than  the    guarded    suggestions    of   Mr. 
Kingsley's  writing ;  it  is  that  the  debata- 
ble landmarks  of  modesty  have  a  sort  of 
charm  for  him,  and  he  is  too  fond  of  being 
near  the  boundary.    Matters  innocent  and 
even  beautiful  in  themselves  do  not  always 
bear  allusion ;  the  roots  of  passion,  like 
those  of  blossoming  roses,  are  hidden  in 
the  ground.    A  wise  writer  will  eschew 
fiistidiousness  both  of  phrase  and  matter ; 
and  false   delicacy  is  the  bane  of  true 
modesty.     We  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Kingsley  fur  boldly  handhng  subjects  that 
seem  to  him  require  it,  though  they  should 
bo  without  the  pale  of  the  conventional 
proprieties ;  what  we  dislike  is,  that  he 
sometimes  sways    the    tbouglits   of  his 
readers  in  directions  inconsistent  with  the 
truest  delicacy.    As  modesty  vails  the 
person,  so  it  vails  a  thousand  other  things; 
and  it  is  no  defense  of  an  allusion  to  these 
in  print  to  say  that  in  themselves  they  are 
infinitely  sound,  pure,  and  healthy.    A 
warm  temperament  should  distrust  itself 
with  the  pen.    Fielding  had  a  fund  of 
natural  delicacy,  yet  he  can  not  be  said 
to  be  always  a  delicate  writer ;  and  Mri 
Kingsley  has  one  or  two  things  which 
might  have  been  written  by  the  anthor  of 
tiie  description  of  Mrs.  Waters,  had  he 
taken  orders  and  been  submitted  to  the 
restraints  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  Mr. 
Kingsley's  whole  position  needs  a  very 
careful  and  firm  footing.  He  has  taken 
the  energetic  healthy  animal  man  under 
his  protection ;  but  the  healthy  animal 
man  is  generally  pretty  well  able  to  defend 
himself,  and  needs  but  gentle  stimulants 
to  his  appetites,  his  anger,  or  even  his  love 
of  physical  excitement. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  wandering  from 
our  present  limited  subject,  Mr.  Kingsley's 
poems.  As  for  his  other  works,  with  all 
their  failings,  he  has  scattered  many  a 
handful  of  good  seed  in  the  English  field. 
As  for  the  poetry,  indifferent  as  it  isi  a 
cultivated  mind  and  a  noble  nature  shine 
through  it  as  the  light  through  an  ilt 
adapted  lantern.    Mr.  Kingsley  ia  not  n 
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poet :  the  SainVs  Tragedy^  is  far  from 
lieinc:  all  a  tragedy  should  be  ;  yet,  how- 
ever in  our  colder  critical  moods  we  may 
judge  of  its  artistic  merits,  there  are  pas- 
sages in  it  the  recollection  of  which  seems 
to  make  criticism  detraction,  and  our  brief 
analysis  of  the  author's  genius  an  imperti- 
nence.    And  it  would  be  so,  were  it  not 


that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  literature 
that  those  who  are  deeply  and  justly  ad- 
mired should  have  their  claims  strictly 
examined.  An  unqualified  reception  of 
the  present  volume  as  good  poetry  would 
not  be  desirable  in  itself,  nor  creditable  to 
the  character  of  English  readers. 


■  ^ » 


From    the    North    British    EeTlew. 


EGYPT  AND  S  Y  RIA- WEST  E  RN  INFLUENCE.* 


The  East,  be  it  Persia,  or  Syria,  or 
Egypt,  does  not  by  any  means  fulfill  the 
the  dreams  which  most  of  us  have  had  of 
it.  He  that  has  caught  up  visions  of  its 
splendor  from  the  Ghazels  of  Ilafiz,  or 
the  Lalla  Rookh  of  Moore,  will  feel  con- 
siderably angry  when  he  discovers  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  been  duped  by  a 
large  class  of  poets  to  whom  it  has  fur- 
nished poetical  capital  almost  inexhausti- 
ble, and  who,  in  regard  to  it,  have  drawn 
as  largely  upon  their  own  fancy  as  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  un traveled  multitude. 
The  myrtle  hedge-rows  of  the  Shiibra, 
the  "  gardens  of  gul  in  their  bloom,"  the 
olive  and  orange  groves, 

'*  The  shining  streams,  with  ranks 
Of  golden  melons  on  their  banks—" 


•  Tlie  City  of  the  Great  King ;  or^  Jerusalem  as  it 
v:as,  as  it  w,  and  as  it  shall  he.  By  J.  T.  Barclay, 
M.D.     Philadelphia.    1858. 

Uist'/ry  of  Uie  Eastern  Church.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale.     Two  vols.  8vo.     London. 

History  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  from, 
its  Foundation,  a.d.  44.  to  the  Death  of  jleirotheus, 
1846.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  N BALE.  Two  vols.  Svo. 
Ivondon. 

A  Jfi^tory  of  the  CJiurch  of  Russia.  By  A.  N. 
MouR.wiEFF.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Blackmore.     Svo.     London. 

Christianity  in  Turkey ;  a  Narrative  of  the  Protest- 
ant  liefyi-mation  in  the  Armenian  Chuxrck.  By 
II.  (t.  ().   DwiGiiT.     London. 

T}it  Ne-storians  and  their  RituaiSf  etc;  aiso  Re- 
aearrJies  into  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Syrian 
Jacobites,  Papal  Syrians^  and  Chaldians^  etc.  By 
Rev.  G.  P.  Badoeb.    Two  vols.  8vo.    JLondon. 


the  note  of  the  turtle,  the  song  of  the 
nightingale,  the  hum  of  the  wild  bee,  the 
spicy  breezes,  the  "  unclouded  skies  of 
Peri  Stan ;"  these,  with  the  beauteous 
forms  and  faces,  too  fair  for  earth,  have 
been  the  materials  out  of  which  we  of  the 
cold  cloudy  North  have  constructed  an 
Orient  liker  some  Paradise  that  was  never 
lost  than  a  region  of  man's  fallen  earth. 
A  few  days'  residence  in  an  Oriental  city, 
be  it  Cairo  or  Constantinople,  a  few  weeks' 
travel  through  these  regions  of  wonder, 
say  the  banks  of  the  Nile  or  the  Gh6r  of 
Jordan,  would  modify  the  enthusiasm  of 
many  a  modern  admirer  of  "  the  land  of 
the  sun." 

Still  it  is  a  wondrous  clime ;  so  rich  in 
its  fruits,  so  gay  in  its  flowers,  so  luscious 
in  its  odors,  the  land  of  the  palm  and 
pomegranate,  the  vine  and  the  olive ;  and 
withal  so  exquisitely  stmny  !  What  sun- 
shine is  that  which  bathes  you  as  you  sit 
gazing  round  you  from  the  broad  top  of 
the  old  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  or  from  which 
you  hide  yourself  amid  the  gian^ruins  of 
Abu-Serabel  or  Karnac,  or  through  which 
you  cut  your  way,  as  through  liquid  silver, 
in  your  white-sailed  Nile  boat  I  There  is 
no  sunshine  like  it ;  no  where  else  does  it 
seem  so  unmixed  and  unalloyed.  Pass 
out  of  Egypt  into  the  eastern  desert ;  take 
your  camel  and  pace  along  the  shore  of 
the  .^lanitic  gulf,  from  Kds  Mohammed 
to  Kalat  Akabah ;  from  that  take  your 
way  to  Wady  Musa,  and  wander  amid  the 
ruins  of  Petra ;  it  is  still  the  same  pure 
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Bimshine.  Pass  out  of  tlic  desert  into  i  from  the  scams  or  splits  in  the  bastion 
Syria ;  sit  down  by  the  two  wells  of  Bir  walls  ;  the  orang:es  gleamed  from  beoeath 
es-Scba,  or  on  the  margin  of  Bahr  L6t,  their  freckled  ioliage ;  the  kar&b  and  the 
under  the  reflection  of  the  hills  of  Moab,  1  prickly  pear  were  beginning  to  look  est 
or  under  the  palms  of  Jenin,  or  on  the  j  for  spiing ;  while  the  carnation  and  the 
western  slopes  of  the  great  Lebanon,  with  j  lily,  luxuriating  in  the  bright  air,  pro- 
the  blue  sea  before  you  and  the  long  j  claimed  themselves  the  winter  flowers  at 
ridges  of  snow  above  your  head  ;  you  are  j  this  sunny  isle. 

still  conscious  of  being  shone  upon  by  a  j  All  Valctta  was  in  gala  dress,  tricked 
sunlight  purer  and  more  intense  than  you  out  for  holiday,  the  Church's  choicest 
have  known  amid  your  northern  mists.  '  holiday.  Yet  with  the  significance  of 
An  Arab,  gasping  with  heat  and  thirst  on  that  holiday  nothing  was  in  keeping  ;  and 
the  broad  sand])lain  of  Debbet  lianileh,  .  all  that  was  seen  or  heard  seemed,  if  not 
might  sigh  for  the  coolness  of  the  soberer  .  a  burlesque  upon  the  ecclesiastical  symbo- 
West,  as  we  do  in  our  dreams  for  the  ,  lism  of  the  season,  at  least  an  inebriate 
glow  of  "  the  delicious  East ;"  you  your-  |  outburst  of  that  strange  kind  of  extreme 
self,  climbing  uj)  the  steep  defiles  of  Et-  worldliness  which  finds  fullest  vent  to  it- 
Tih,  might  long  for  a  cloudier  sky;  but  -self  in  connection  with  the  scenic  ntualism 
still  you  can  not  help  acknowledging  the  ;  of  corrupted  Cliristianity.  There  was 
purity  of  the  matchless  sunshine,  j  naught  to  recall  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 

Of  natural  phenomena  this  perhaps  ;  the  Child  of  the  stable  and  the  manger. 
strikes  a  AVestem  most^  and  for  a  time  The  purple  robe,  the  reed,  the  mock  ho- 
makes  the  East  so  exhilarating.  Its  in-  ,  mage,  these  rather  suggested  themselves 
fluence  on  character,  morality,  govern-  ,  to  the  muser,  whatever  they  might  do  to 
ment,  religion,  is  not  now  imder  discus- ;  the  participator  of  the  glittering  mockery, 
sion.  Most  certainly  climate  gives  a  Keligion  and  revel ;  worship  and  firolio ; 
helping  hand  to  mould  all  these.     Every   the    confessional    and   the    tavern ;    the 
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thing  in  a  country  that  is  permanent  goes 
to  form  the  characteristics  of  the  nation,  be 
it  mountain,  or  sea,  or  clouds,  or  sunshine. 
The  life  and  habits  of  a  people  are,  to 


church  and  the  opera;  the  penance  and 
the  sensuality ;  these  were  the  alternations 
of  the  day  for  which  the  population  was 
bustling    to    prepare.      The  tall   yellow 


a  large  extent,  moulded  by  their  climate  j  houses ;  the  strait  steep  streets,  with  the 
and  the  peculiarities  of  their  land.  Ori-  bold  auherges  of  the  Templar  age  project- 
entalisms  and  Occidentalisms  are  not  alto-  i  iug  at  intervals ;  the  frequent  statues  of 
gether  capricious  and  arbitrary.  Many  ;  guardian  saints ;  the  massive  churches, 
of  them  are  the  ofispring  of  the  sky  and  |  that  to  the  stranger  seem  half  Elastem 
soil.  Certain  features  must  always  be  I  and  half- Western,  half-Arabic,  half-6re- 
peculiar  to  certain  nations,  not  merely  I  cian,  in  their  architecture ;  the  varied 
because  of  their  ancestry,  but  because  of '  dress  of  the  men,  and  the  sly  faideUe  of 
their  physical  distinctions ;  and  though,  to  1  the  women ;  the  crowds  of  sauntering 
some  extent,  there  nuiy  be  a  fusion  of  \  priests,  each  one  a  Silenns  or  a  Bacchus ; 
these,  an  interchange  of  peculiarities,  yet  the  scores  of  British  soldiers  idling  in  the 
there  are  certain  great  ridges  or  outlines    shade  or  drinking  in  the  cafe  ;  these 


which    must  remain    unobliterated    and    some  of  the  sights  that  give  to  the  trav- 
almost  unsoftened.  |  eler  characteristic  specimens  of  the  island 

Xot  very  far  from  our  shores,  and  un-  j  on  whose  white  rocks  he  is  treading* 
der  our  dominion,  there   lies  a  singular  :      Malta  is  truly  the  East,  more  so  than 
specimen  of  the  East.    A  Mediterranean  -  Alexandria.  In  the  latter  the  West  meets 
island,   four  days'  journey  from  Dover,  I  the  East,  and  predominates ;  in  the  for- 
will  introduce  the  traveler  into  some  of  i  mer  the  East  meets  the  West,  and  pre- 


the  "  lights  and  shades  "  of  Oriental  life. 

It  was  Christmas  day  in  Malta.  No 
English  June  could  breathe  more  of  sum- 
mer than  this  3Iediterranean  December : 


dominates.  Lower  Egypt  is  Occidental ; 
Middle  Egypt  is  Oriental,  fCairo,  its  chief 
city,  more  Oriental  than  Ualcutta ;)  Up- 
per Egpyt,  with  its  temples,  tombs,  and 


the  sunlight  was  superbly  yet  calmly  ,  pyramids,  represents  the  extinct  dynasties 
brilliant ;  the  scorching  bite  of'the  sirocco  i  and  tribes  ot  far  antiquity.  Malta  is  all 
had  not  yet  found  its  way  across  the  wave  I  Eastern,  save  in  religion.  The  rock  itadf 
from  the  Lybian  furnace  where  it  is  gene- 1  is  a  fragment  of  Africa ;  bnt  the  rcdigioii 
rated;   the  caper-plant  hung  itself  out ; is  not  from  Mecca,  but  Rome,  one <Mliiii 
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most  genuine  relics  of  sensuous  European 
niodiiBvalisin  that  either  East  or  West  can 
furnisli.  For  this  it  owes  something  to 
the  Crusades ;  and  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  share  with  apostles  the  honor  of 
being  its  tutelary  deities.  The  language, 
too,  is  quite  unique.  Its  base  is  Arabic, 
and  tliree  fourths  of  its  words  are  of  that 
tongue ;  but  Italian  has  come  in,  adding 
new  vocables  and  corrupting  the  old.  A 
Hedawi  from  Wadi  Sudr  or  Wadi  Miisa 
would  find  himself  more  at  home,  in  so 
fjir  as  language  is  concerned,  among  the 
Popish  peasantry  of  Sliema  or  Citta  Vec- 
chia,  than  among  his  fellow-Moslems  of 
Stambul  or  Bagdad.  Hence  Malta  fur- 
nishes dragomen  for  Egypt,  for  the  desert, 
and  I'or  Syria,  Antonio  of  Valetta  finding 
small  difficulty  in  conversing  with  Sheikh 
IJesharah  of  the  Arabah. 

With  the  religion  of  Malta  England 
does  not  concern  itself,  giving  full  scope 
to  the  two  thousand  men  who  curse  the 
island  under  the  name  of  priests;  nay 
rather,  it  would  seem  as  if  governors  and 
generals  were  more  anxious  to  withhold 
truth  than  to  give  it,  more  concerned 
about  repiessing  Protestantism  than  re- 
straining Popery.  For  education  Eng- 
land does  nearly  as  little  for  religion. 
Why  should  not  men  die  in  the  faith  in 
which  they  were  born?  Why  should 
children  get  instruction,  without  which 
tli(Mr  fathers,  and  their  fathers'  fathers,  did 
sufiiciently  well  ?  The  moral  responsibi- 
lities of  power  are  nervously  protested 
against  by  the  political  philosophies  of  the 
day,  and  totally  set  aside  by  the  states- 
manship that  proclaims,  as  its  fundamental 
axiom,  neutrality  in  religion,  the  non- 
recognition  of  any  revelation,  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity  among  all  gods  and 
goddesses,  saints  and  prophets  alike. 

St.  Julian's  College,  we  have  said  to 
ourselves,  might  do  something  for  its  own 
island.  It  trains  laborers  for  Asiatic  Tur- 
key ;  and  it  does  well.  But  might  it  not 
break  ground  in  Malta?  There  is  work 
for  its  students  there.  It  need  not  fear 
to  measure  swords  either  with  the  priest- 
iiood  or  the  peasantry  around,  for  both 
are  grossly  unlearned.  Its  square  towers 
seem  to  speak  of  strength  for  siege ;  let 
there  issue  from  these  the  men  whom  it 
trains  for  other  fields,  to  prove  their  spears 
ujion  their  own. 

Yet  there  are  many  things  in  Malta 
that  speak  well  of  British  rule.  In 
this  island-gateway  of  the  East  justice  has 


its  seat,  and  law  is  reverenced.  In  spite 
of  priestly  sway  and  the  imperiousness  of 
Romanism,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
northern  fairness,  and  the  ?i?/// of  the  ruler 
is  circumscribed  by  honest  statutes.  This 
supremacy  of  law  over  individual  will  is 
the  real  root  of  the  differences  in  govern- 
ment between  Europe  and  Asia.  But 
the  difference  is  easilv  effaced.  Place  a 
consul  beside  a  pasha  in  some  Eastern 
town,  removed  from  the  ventilation  of 
Western  air,  and,  unless  he  be  a  man  of 
integrity,  he  will  soon  imitate  his  neigh- 
bor, and  make  the  "  voluntas  "  stand  both 
"  pro  ratione  "  and  "  pro  lege."  Set  a 
Protestant  bishop  beside  a  Latin  one,  or 
beside  a  Greek  patriarch,  and,  unless  he 
be  a  man  not  coveting  preeminence,  nor 
arbitrary  in  purpose,  ne  will  assume  the 
state  of  his  fellows,  and  perhaps  surpass 
them  considerably  in  attachment  to  his 
own  will.  Nor,  in  so  doing,  would  either 
consul  or  prelate  be  likely  to  incur  much 
scandal,  unless  the  "  Eastern  correspond- 
ent "  of  some  London  journal  should  see  or 
hear  things  not  intended  to  be  seen  or 
heard,  and  raise  a  clamor  in  the  West  which 
for  a  season  discomposes  the  wrong-doer 
and  arrests  the  wrong. 

Thus,  as  the  East  is  the  home  of  sun- 
shine, so  is  it  the  native  soil  of  despotism  ; 
that  is,  of  power  wielded  by  one  will, 
irresponsible  either  to  law  or  public 
opinion.  Old  Babylon  is  still  the  type  of 
Eastern  government.  A  "  limited  mon- 
archy "  found  no  favor  with  Mohammed, 
nor  did  he  allow  the  Koran  to  proclaim 
the  "  rights  of  the  people."  He  furbished 
the  clumsy  sword  of  ancient  autocracy, 
and  bent  it  into  a  flashing  scimitar,  mak- 
ing despotism  more  despotic,  because  re- 
ligious, and  giving  it  freer  scope  for 
prompt  and  unfettered  exercise. 

The  despotic  atmosphere  of  the  East, 
as  it  would  seem,  is  rather  infectious  ;  so 
that  Western  consuls,  breathing  it  for  a 
little,  do  and  defend  things  in  their  East- 
ern acts  of  authority  which  they  would 
not  think  of  at  home.  The  Austrian  or 
Prussian  consul  would  not  hesitate  to 
seize  one  of  their  countrymen  in  Syria, 
who  might  offend  them,  imprison  him 
without  cause  shown,  keep  him  in  duranoe 
for  days  or  weeks,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  then  pack  him  off  to  some  continental 
zucJUhaiAS  with  the  next  steamer  that 
passes  Beyroot  or  Jaffa. 

The  whole  system  of  consular  govern- 
ment in  the  East  requires  amendment. 
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These  European  representatives  are  too 
strong  and  too  weak.  They  can  defy  and 
they  can  bo  defied,  even  in  matters  of 
law  and  justice.  They  are  quite  strong 
enough  to  oppress  the  feeble;  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  powerful. 
Tiiey  would  not,  perhaps,  defile  their 
hands  with  a  bribe  like  an  Eastern  kadi ; 
but  they  are  accessible  to  inflncnces  which 
arc  quite  as  corrupting ;  the  blandishment 
or  the  menace  doing  effectually  the  work 
of  the  bribe.  Stimulated  by  rivalries,  one 
part  of  their  vocation  is  to  thwart  each 
other.  Acting  as  political  delegates  from 
their  several  governments,  their  object  is 
to  watch  each  other's  movements  and 
countercheck  each  other's  schemes.  Os- 
tensibly they  come  to  care  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  men  of  their  own  nation;  in 
reality  they  concern  themselves  as  much 
about  the  interests  of  those  beyond  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  East,  having  no  politics  of  its  own, 
has  been  and  is  still  maile  the  arena  for 
the  politics  of  the  West.  One  does  not 
wonder  at  seeing  Constantinople,  made  a 
center  of  Western  influence  or  intrigue. 
If  the  prestige  of  ancient  Byzantium  can 
not  account  for  this,  the  magnitude  and 
ini[)ortauce  of  Stambid  will  fully  justify  it. 
It  is  a  city  for  embassies  and  ambassadors  ; 
and  even  the  stranger  feels  that  the  bold 
flags  of  Europe  are  not  out  of  place  in  a 
city  of  such  name,  a  city  whose  history  is 
bv  no  means  vet  concluded. 

Suez  is  little  better  than  a  large  khan,  a 
station  on  the  great  Haj  road  to  Mecca 
through  the  desert;  nor  can  it  ever  be  a 
port,  on  account  of  the  shoals  of  the  lied 
Sea,  and  the  drifting  sands  on  both  sides, 
which  are  yearly  compelling  its  waters  to 
retreat ;  but  then  its  importance  as  an 
eiitrcpt)t  both  for  France  and  England 
(;an  not  easily  be  over-rated,  at  least  until 
the  Euphrates  Railway  shall  attract  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  the  commerce  that  now 
passes  up  the  blue  strip  between  the 
peninsular  peaks  and  the  bluffs  of  lias 
Atakah.*     Cairo,  both  for  size  and  Orient- 


al celebrity,  has  some  claims  upon  Euro- 
pean notice,  though,  from  its  position,  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  focus  either  of  enter- 
prise or  intrigue.  Alexandria,  certainly 
IS  the  great  center  where  East  and  West 
meet,  and  in  it  Europe  ought  to  be  well 
represented — England,  above  all,  for  she 
has  the  most  at  stake.  Yet,  if  report 
speak  true,  the  diplomacy,  the  nerve,  and 
the  influence,  are  monopolized  by  Franoei 
which,  always  true  to  its  national  interests, 
seeks  out  men  for  places,  not  places  for 
men,  and  sends  talent  to  courts  or  consul- 
ates  where  England  is  content  with  title. 

But  it  somewhat  surprises  one  to  find 
some  six  or  eight  European  consols  or 
vice-consuls  at  Jerusalem.  What  can 
they  be  doing  there  ? 

It  is  an  inland  town,  some  thirty  miles 
from  the  nearest  ripple  of  the  sea,  and 
thu'ty-eight  from  the  nearest  port.  Girt 
with  precipices,  and  approached  only  by 
mountain-passes,  where  the  path  gives 
footing  only  to  the  Syrian  mule  or  the 
Arab  camel,  skirted  by  no  Danube  and 
washed  by  no  Levant,  El-Kuds  seems  to 
repel  commerce  as  much  as  Stambul 
woos  it.  With  a  population  not  exceed- 
ing 1 8,000,  and  these  not  commercial,  not 
warlike,  not  literary,  it  seems  isolated  as 
much  from  the  politics  as  from  the  sym- 
pathies of  Europe. 

Yet  we  do  not  And  it  so.  All  nations, 
both  of  West  and  East,  seehi  to  gravitate 
towards  Jerusalem.  Its  past  history  ex- 
plains the  convergence  towards  it  of  Eu- 
ropean sympathies^  but  its  present  con- 
dition does  not  so  easily  account  for  such 
a  concentration  of  European  polities  with- 
in its  walls  as  we  find  there.  The  civilisa- 
[  tlon  of  the  world  seems  as  if  it  sought  to 
be  represented  in  that  city.  For  reasons, 
which  some  of  them  perhaps  could  hardly 
explain — it  may  be  love  or  hatred,  it 
may  be  selt-interest  or  jealousy  of  othen 
— far  distant  courts  dispatch  their  )[)olitioal 
delegates  to  watch  each  other  here,  as  if 


*  The  question  as  to  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus 
by  a  broad  canai  must  of  necessity  be  one  in  n  groat 
measure  of  national  partisanship.  Russia  and 
France  must  always  desire  this,  in  order  to  get  free 
access  to  tlie  East,  and  thereby  compete  with 
Britain,  and  i)erbapa  humble,  or  at  least  rival  her,  in 
the  Souiheni  Seas.  Turkey  and  Britain  can  never 
cordially  desire  it  To  Turkey  it  would  be  like 
allowing  the  Euxine  to  become  a  Muscovite  lake ; 
to  Britain  it  would  be  like  drying  up  the  Euglish 


Channel,  throwing  India  open  to  ooDtinentAl  ag- 
gression ;  it  would  be  the  preparatioo  ibr  r^ 
signing  the  supremacy  of  India  by  putting  tint 
high-road  to  it  at  the  diapoeal  of  her  enemteL  ▲ 
canal  could  bo  more  easily  dug  from  theBayoTAoeo 
across  the  plain  of  Esdraelou  into  the  Jordan,  fkom 
which  it  would  pass  into  the  Dead  Sea,  raiaing  iti 
waters  and  making  them  fiU  up  the  Arabah  (ai  par* 
haps  once  they  did)  and  flow  into  the  Qnlf  of  Aka* 
bab.  The  whole  country,  from  the  Sea  ofOalilaeto 
Akabah  being  so  much  under  the  level  of  tba  l^dl* 
terrauean  (from  1000  to  1300  feet)  would 
great  &cilitiea  to  the  undertaking. 
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yielding  to  some  secret  necessity  which 
neither  to  themselves  nor  to  one  another 
do  they  openly  acknowledge.  If  their 
procedure  liave  any  tangible  meaning  at 
all,  that  meaning  must  be  that  Jerusalem 
is  something  more  than  it  seems ;  that  it 
has  a  future  as  well  as  a  present,  and  that 
its  future  is  too  closely  twined  with  all 
their  interests  not  to  render  it  a  place  of 
political  interest,  a  center  of  diplomatic 
stratagem.  It  seems  as  if  this  idea  had 
taken  possession  of  politicians,  and  that, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  it  was  sway- 
ing and  shaping  their  plans  as  well  as 
quickening  their  intrigues. 

The  ecclesiastical  element  certainly 
must  not  be  overlooked ;  nor,  in  such  a 
place  as  Jerusalem,  could  it  fail  to  bo 
otherwise  than  powerful.  During  the 
first  sixth  centuries,  Palestine  quite  ri- 
vailed  Italy  in  Christian  superstition,  and 
Jerusalem  might  have  kept  up  a  formida- 
ble competition  with  Rome  had  not  the 
Mohammedan  flood  burst  over  the  whole 
East  with  such  unsparing  ferocity  as  to' 
smother  for  centuries  every  thing  that 
wore  the  Christian  name,  whether  false 
or  true.  But  the  Crusades  bore  back 
upon  their  tide  the  banished  symbols  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  though  by  the 
time  they  had  spent  their  force,  they  had 
beggared  half  the  nobility  of  Europe,  they 
had  succeeded  in  restoring  to  Jerusalem 
something  of  the  mysterious  magnetism 
which  it  had  so  long  possessed,  and  to 
Palestine  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
influence  which  it  once  enjoyed,  and 
which  has  remained  with  it  unbroken  and 
unlessened  to  this  day. 

Ecclesiastical  influence  necessarily  at- 
tracts political ;  and  it  is  with  the  dynam- 
ics of  the  former  that  the  latter  has  al- 
ways operated  most  powerfully  in  its 
management  or  oppression  of  nations. 
Ecclesiastical  influence  has  always  brought 
a  high  price  in  the  political  market  — 
quite  as  much  in  the  nineteenth  as  in  the 
twelfth  century  ;  and  hence  any  region  or 
city  where  this  commodity  is  to  be  had — 
specially  if  it  be  tolerably  cheap— is  sure 
to  be  made  a  practical  market-place,  a  di- 
plomatic fair.  At  Rome  it  is  too  dear,  at 
least  for  Protestant  courts ;  at  Jerusalem 
it  is  considerably  lower  in  price.  A  first- 
rate  power,  like  England,  roi^ht,  if  it 
were  not  so  passive  and  easy-minded,  se- 
cure a  very  much  larger  share  of  power  in 
Rome  than  she  has  at  present;  but  a 
second-rate  power,  such  as  Prussia,  has 


little  likelihood  of  success,  whatever  enei^ 
gy  she  might  throw  out.  At  Jerusalem, 
however,  Prussia  has  a  considerably  bet- 
ter chance.  She  has  but  to  send  a  tolera- 
bly clever  consul,  not  over-scrupulous  or 
modest,  with  instructions  to  spare  neither 
chicanery  nor  violence,  in  cajoling,  mena- 
cing, and  bullying  Pasha,  EiFendi,  or  fel- 
low-consul. And  if  the  supposed  Prussian 
consul  can  only  get  himself  backed  by  one 
or  more  ambitious  ecclesiastics,  as  tools 
and  cooperatives  in  the  great  continental 
work  of  humbling  England,  and  edging 
her  gi'adually  out  of  her  position  in  the 
East,  the  cabinet  of  Potsdam  may  con- 
gratulate itself  on  being  able  to  drive  a 
tolerable  business  in  the  East,  and  bring 
on  political  complications,  of  which 
Latins  and  Greeks  will  take  prompt  ad- 
vantage. 

It  would  be  a  very  shallow  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  capture  of  Sebastopol 
ended  the  quarrel  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  in  Palestine.    The  conflict 
was  suspended  for  a  season,  till  sword  and 
cannon  had  done  their  work  in  the  Cri- 
mea.   Had  Russia  conquered,  the  Syrian 
crisis  would  have  been  precipitated,  and 
European  influence  would  have  ere  this 
been    ebbing    out   of  Jerusalem.      The 
Church    of   the  Holy  Sepulchre  would 
have  been  in  her  hands,  and  the  imposture 
of  the  Pentecostal  fire  would  have  been 
triumphant.     Had  she,  on  the  other  hand, 
carried  on  the  contest  a  little  longer,  say 
even  for  another  year,  the  state  of  the 
East  would   have  been   entirely  altered, 
and  England  would  bjr  this  time  have  had 
the  whole  of  Syria  at  its  feet.    Russia  was 
exhausted  ere  her  Crimean  fortress  fell, 
and  would  have  had  to  withdraw  her  pre- 
tensions in    Jerusalem   as  head  of  the 
Greek  Church.    But  France,  too,  was  no 
less  exhausted ;  and  by  the  time  that  an- 
other campaign  had  terminated,  England 
would  have  been  the  only  power  capable 
of  lifting  a  sword.    The  dictatorahip  of 
the  East  would  have  fallen  into  her  hands 
without  a  struggle.    But  Russia  paused 
in  time;    and  by  pausing  as  she  did  in 
January,  1856,  she  saved  herself  from  to- 
tal humiliation,  and  prevented  what,  by 
January,  1857,  would  have  been  the  inevi- 
table conclusion  of  the  warfare,  the  estab- 
lishment of  British  supremacy  both  in 
Syria  and  Egypt.    Our  statesmen  were 
terrified  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  car- 
Tj  on  the  war  atone  against  the  Northern 
I  £mperor,  as  in  a  few  months  longer  we 
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should  have  had  to  do ;  but  the  conflict 
was  one  to  which  our  resources  were 
tlioroughly  equal,  and  the  'vmna  would 
have  been  worth  all  the  cost — though  the 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  would 
have  been  great  indeed. 

The  warfare  having  ended  in  the  Crimea 
before  France  and  Russia  were  drained  of 
men  and  gold,  it  could  be  revived,  after  a 
season,  on  the  spot  where  the  quarrel 
originally  began.  Accordingly  it  has  been 
so  renewed.  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  surmounted  by  a  dome — large 
and  somewhat  clumsy.  In  1853  this  dome 
had  fallen  somewhat  into  disrepair.  On 
its  south  side,  some  feet  from  its  base, 
time  and  weather  had  worn  away  the 
outer  covering,  and  a  large  rent  or  hole 
disfigured  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
building  and  made  it  uncomfortable  with- 
in. It  must  be  repaired.  By  whom  ? 
Greeks  or  Latins  ?  For  to  both  the  church 
belongs.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
was  not  a  case  in  which  the  parties  were 
desirous  of  evading  the  expense  of  repair, 
and  of  casting  the  burden  oft'  their  own 
shoulders.  Nor  was  it  a  case  in  which 
each  party  was  merely  claiming  the  honor 
of  doing  such  a  work.  It  was  not  the 
honor,  but  the  poicer  which  the  doing  of 
the  thing  would  confer  upon  the  party 
doing  it ;  for  in  the  East  the  man  who  as- 
sists in  repairing  a  house  has  a  claim  over 
the  house,  almost  amounting  to  actual 
property.  Hence  France  stepped  in,  and 
m  the  name  of  the  Latin  Church  insisted 
on  her  right  to  be  the  repairer.  Russia 
stepped  in,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Greek 
Church  maintained  her  right  m  the  mat- 
ter. The  Pasha  quietly  made  offer,  it  is 
said,  to  take  the  cost  upon  himself.  But 
France  would  not  yield  to  Russia  ;  Russia 
would  not  vield  to  France  ;  neither  would 
yield  to  the  Pasha.  The  power  at  stake 
was  too  great  to  be  easily  conceded. 
Hence  to  this  day  the  dome  has  remained 
in  miserable  disrepair;  and  the  last  ac- 
counts were,  that  the  rent  was  getting  so 
wide  that  the  rain  poured  in. 

It  was  the  question,  "  Who  is  to  repair 
the  dome  ?"  that  led  to  the  Crimean  War ! 
During  that  war  the  question  was  held  in 
abeyance,  in  the  hope  that  Crimean  victo- 
ries would  settle  it.  The  war  ceased,  but 
the  question  remained  unsettled ;  the 
dome,  of  course,  remained  unpatched. 
The  point  has  been  stirred  again.  M.  de 
Thou  vend,  a  French  envoy  at  Constanti- 
nople, has  revived  the  Latin  claim  to  the 


cupola ;  and  Russia  is  musteriDg  all  her 
diplomatic  influence  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  Greek  Church.    Around   the  sup- 
posed tomb  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the 
i  battle  of  the  two  churches  is  again  re- 
newed.   Neither  nation  is  in  a  condition 
for  war ;  yet  both  have  sufficient  power 
to  fan  the  ecclesiastical  animosities  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  to  hinder  any  adjust- 
ment of  the  question.    No  one  can  tell 
when  this  old  cupola  may  be  repaired ; 
for  a   compromise  between  the  parties 
seems  almost  impossible.  They  will  rather 
allow  the  edifice  to  go  to  wreck.    Another 
war  may  at  any  time  be  the  result.    The 
direct  interest  of  Britain  in  these  disputes 
about  sacred  edifices  is  not  very  obvious ; 
but  her  indirect  interest  b  great  in  the 
extreme.    It  is  of  no  moment  to  her  who 
patches  the  holy  dome,  or  who  possesses 
the  *'  Church  of  the  Resurrection '' — ^in  so 
far  as  the  dome  and  the  church  are  con- 
cerned.   Why  shonld  she  then  be  drawn 
into  the  strife ;  and  why  should  she  in- 
cline to  the  side  of  the  Latin  rather  than 
the  Greek  Church  ?    The  reason  lies  dose 
at  hand.    The  pre})onderance  of  the  Greek 
Church  is  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in 
the  East ;  and  the  first  exercise  of  Russian 
supremacy  in  the  East  would  be  to  bar 
out  England  from  India.    Better,  then, 
that  any  other  power  than  Russia  should 
have  sway  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

Foiled  in  her  first  attempt  to  seise  Pal- 
estine, Russia  will  be  more  wary  now. 
Her  object  is  now  to  gain  silent  influenoei 
while  she  avoids  open  rupture.  Nor  will 
any  eflTort,  direct  or  indirect,  be  spared  to 
accomplish  this.  As,  during  the  war,  she 
made  Prussia  her  servile  tool ;  and,  by 
means  of  her,  threw  daily  impediments  in 
the  way  of  the  allies ;  so  will  she  continue 
to  do  now.  The  game  that  Prusua  is 
playing  in  Palestine,  is  as  much  for  Russia 
as  for  herself;  and  while  Russia  carries  on 
the  diplomatic  war  with  France,  she  with 
wily  sagacity  confides  to  Prussia  the  work 
of  assailing  and  affronting  Protestant  Elng^ 
land.  The  Prussian  consul  at  Jerusalem 
is  quite  aware  of  the  part  that  he  is  ez» 
pected  to  play.*  It  is  certainly  not  an 
imimportant  one.  Yet  i^  is  one  whioh 
calls  for  caution  and  prudence ;  considera' 
bly  more  of  these  than  he  is  supposed  to 


*  Lord  ClarendoDf  wc  have  heard,  was  not  anioon 
on  tbiii  point     Lord  Malmcsbuiy  is  said  to  be  ~ 
alive  to  tlie  evil,  and  more  disposed  to  kit 
have  her  own  way. . 
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possess.  In  the  East,  diplomatic  schemes  I 
have  facilities  for  oozing  out  which  they  ! 
do  not  possess  in  the  West,  as  they  who  [ 
are  intrusted  with  their  execution  are  less  | 
upon  their  guard  than  with  us,  and  at ' 
times  betray  their  own  secrets  by  their  | 
rashness  and  violence. 

PALESTINE   PURCHASED. 

Travelers  speak  of  the  eagerness  "with 
which  all  nations  are  buying  up  the  soil  I 
of  Palestine.     p]ach  is  making  large  pur- ! 
chases,  and  the  land  is  gradually  passing  | 
from  the  hands  of  the  Moslem  into  those  ; 
of  the  Christian  Gentile.     The   Jew,  as  I 
represented  by  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  has  j 
obtained  a  few  small  patches,  chiefly  in  the  ! 
neii^hborhood  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  rio4it ' 
of  the  Bethlehem  road  as  you  travel  south- 
ward.    But  it  is  Europe  and  Russia  that 
are  competing  for  the  purchase  of  Pal- 
estine.     Every  year  more   of   its  fields 
are  bought  up  by  France,  or  Austria,  or 
Prussia,  or  Russia ;   in  many  cases  not 
openly,  but  through  the  patriarchs  of  the 
churches,  or  some  other  such  local  agency. 
Large  sums  are  thus  laid  out  annually  in 
the  j)urchase  of  land  ;  and  the  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  will  ere  long  be  presented, 
of  a  country  bought  up  by  foreign  nations 
— a  country  in  which  the  land-owners  are 
the   sovereigns   of   Europe,  or   the  rep- 
resentatives   of   the    Greek    and    Latin 
Churches. 

Nor  has  England  forgotten  her  position 
or  her  interests.  Through  the  shrewd, 
quiet  energy  of  her  present  consul,  some 
of  the  richest  portions  of  Palestine  have 
become  the  property  of  England,  greatly 
to  the  annoyance  of  her  Greek  and  Latin 
rivals.  The  Gardens  of  Solomon,  hard 
by  Bethlehem,  and  about  seven  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  have  been  secured  by  Mr. 
Finn  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that 
it  should  have  been  into  our  hands  that 
this  patrimony  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
should  have  at  length  passed.  These  agri- 
cultural projects  are  warmly  taken  up  by 
the  representatives  of  the  churches,  as 
well  as  of  the  nations,  save  in  the  case  of 
our  own  nation,  in  which  our  consul,  un- 
supported by  ecclesiastical  power,  and 
hindered  often  in  his  noble  plans  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  seconded  him,  has  for 
years  persevered  in  his  agricultural  scheme 
for  Palestine,  and  with  but  very  partial  aid 
from  home  has  acliieved  no  inconsiderable 
success.    His  operations,  both  at   Vrtcus 


and  ICerim  Khtdil^  are  most  praisewor- 
thy ;  and  ought  to  excite  much  warmer 
interest  than  they  have  hitherto  excited. 
For  what  he  has  done  for  the  Jews,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  warm  thanks  of  Christians 
at  home ;  and  for  what  he  has  done  in 
maintaining  both  the  honor  and  the  in- 
terests of  England,  he  may  well  claim  the 
high  approbation  of  Government. 

England  is  the  more  called  on  to  sup- 
port her  consuls  in  the  East,  because  at 
present,  as  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Porter's 
able  letters  in  the  Times^  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities are  doing  their  utmost  both  to 
bully  and  to  overreach  them.  The  Pacha- 
lic  of  Damascus  is  in  a  critical  position, 
and  Turkish  fanaticism  is  gathering 
strength  and  fury.  Strange  to  say,  it  is 
specially  against  England  that  this  fanati- 
cism is  showing  itself;  probably  because 
Continental  hatred  of  our  land  bands  Eu- 
ropean consuls  together,  and  leads  them 
to  unite  their  influence  and  intrigues  in 
stimulating  against  our  consuls  the  smoth- 
ered bigotry  of  Islamism.  Should  our 
Government  show  any  vacillatibn  in  this 
matter,  or  any  shyness  in  supporting  vig- 
orously the  counsels  and  measures  of  its 
representatives,  our  peril  is  great  and  imi- 
nent ;  the  Jaffa  tragedy  will  bo  reenacted 
at  Jerusalem,  and  Mohammedanism  will 
rush  forth,  scimitar  in  hand,  from  El-Khu- 
lil,  Nablus,  Esh-Sham,  to  do  for  the  Christ- 
ians of  Svria  what  it  has  been  doin<]j  for  the 
Christians  of  Oude.  A  little  more  trifling 
and  indecision  on  our  part,  a  few  more  in- 
dications of  timidity  and  submissiveness, 
and  we  have  irremediably  destroyed  both 
our  prestige  and  our  power  in  these  east- 


em  regions. 


In  Syria  there  may  be  said  to  be  three 
religions,  the  Jewish,  the  Moslem,  and  the 
Christian,  including  under  the  last  all  the 
various,  shades  of  false  and  true  Christ- 
ianity. Each  has  its  own  position,  and  ex 
hibits  itself  in  its  own  way.  These  three 
religions  are  the  representatives  of  three 
moralities,  very  different  in  degree.  The 
Moslem  occupies  the  lowest  scale,  the 
abominations  practiced  shamelessly  among 
Turks  arid  Arabs  being  almost  inconceiv- 
able. The  Latin  and  Greek,  though  low 
enough,  are  higher  in  the  scale ;  and 
Christianity,  even  in  its  corruptest  form, 
has  not  allowed  morality  to  be  dragged 
down  so  low,  or  rather  to  become  so  ut« 
terly  extinct,  as  in  Islamism.  Judaism 
rises  still  higher ;  and  fiendish  or  fanatical 
as  you  may  find  a  Jew  in  his  animosities, 
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cunnin«:  or  rapacious  as  you  may  find  him 
in  his  dealing  with  the  Goyim,  yet  among 
the  lamilies  of  his  own  race,  there  is  an 
amount  of  purity  and  love  which  puts 
Latinism  and  Moslemism  to  shame.  Ha- 
tred of  the  licentious  Gentile  may  have 
done  something  towards  this  ;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  ancestral  example,  and  the  high 
standard  of  inspired  law  constantly  pre- 
sented to  his  eye,  has  done  the  most. 

We  who  sit  at  home  think  of  Syria  as  a 
Jewish  land,  and  suppose  that  if  we  tra- 
versed it,  we  should  be  greeted  at  every 
turn  by  Jewish  memorials.  Travelers 
bring  a  different  tale.  Almost  every 
trace  of  Jewish  history  has  faded  away  or 
been  buried  beneath  the  soil.  Rome  is 
still  Rome,  and  Athens  has  Greeks  for 
citizens;  but  El-Kuds  is  not  Jerusalem, 
nor  Nablus  Shechem,  nor  Sebustieh  Sama- 
ria, nor  Tsur  Tyre,  nor  El-Khulil  Hebron. 
The  localities  arc  identical,  but  the  identi- 
fying features  are  few,  and  these  few  half- 
effaced.  The  Italians  still  have  Italy,  the 
Spaniards  still  have  Spain,  the  Ishmaelite 
retains  the  desert ;  but  Egypt  has  ceased 
to  be  Egyptian,  Syria  is  no  longer  Ara- 
maean, and  the  Jew  is  a  stranger  in  Pales- 
tine. Jesusalem  is  waved  over  by  the 
flags  of  every  European  nation  ;  the  Jew 
has  no  ensign  there.  Belonging  to  all 
nations,  he  has  no  privilege,  no  govern- 
ment, no  law  of  his  own,  the  un pitied  vic- 
tim of  wrong  and  contumely. 

No  where  can  a  Jew  feel  insult  and  in- 
jury more  than  in  his  own  land ;  at  no 
liands  can  he  resent  wrong  more  than  at 
those  of  a  Christian  Gentile.  Tlie  Moslem 
is  a  much  more  callous  being,  and  is  less 
sensitive  cither  to  kindness  or  unkindness. 
lie  can  bear  evil  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  he  can  inflict  it.  Let  a  Christian 
Jew  be  imprisoned,  even  his  unconvertetl 
brethren  would  clamor  round  the  prison 
and  seek  to  undo  the  prisoner's  bonds. 
Let  an  Arab  be  bastinadoed,  his  fellow- 
Moslems  will  smoke  their  pipes  with  jUI 
coolness  amid  his  cries,  uttering  only  the 
profane  Allah  akhar  which  is  ever  on  their 
lips. 

Among  Englishmen  the  interest  in  the 
Jew  is  much  greater  than  amorg  other 
nations.  One  does  not  wonder  that  the 
men  of  France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy  should 
be  so  contemptuous  toward  the  Israelite. 
Romanism  has  taught  them  this ;  and  even 
the  Protestants  in  these  nations  have  im- 
bibed, not  perha]>s  dislike,  but  at  least  in- 
diflerence.    But  it  is  more  strange  to  find 


the  Protestants  of  Germany  so  cold  upon 
the  matter.  Lutber-s  hatred  to  the  Jewi 
may  have  lefc  its  impress — and  his  fierce 
vitu])erations  have  perhaps  not  been  for- 
gotten. Even  some  of  the  men  who  hare 
gone  out  as  Jewish  missionaries  have  ex* 
hibited  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the  Jew- 
ish cause,  which  one  is  disposed  to  wonder 
at.  They  will  deal  with  the  Jew  as  with 
a  ^Moslem ;  but  they  will  not  reco^nitt 
any  peculiarity  in  his  case  demandlDg  a 
peculiar  treatment.  There  are  letters 
from  some  of  these  missionaries  addressed 
to  the  Friend  of  Isrady  a  Swiss  period* 
ical,  in  which  the  writer  sufficiently  he- 
trays  his  coolness  in  the  cause  of  Israel, 
and  makes  the  reader  ask,  why  he  should 
be  connected  with  such  a  work  as  a  Jew- 
ish mission  at  all.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  some  German  periodicals — the 
JemsaleniB  -  Verei7i  for  one,  if  we  remem- 
ber right.  It  is  among  the  Christians  of 
Britain  that  the  Jew  has  ever  fband  his 
truest,  warmest  friends.  Somehow  or 
other  there  seems  an  affinity,  or  at  least 
a  sympathy,  between  the  Israelite  umI 
the  Englishman,  such  as  does  not  esdst 
between  the  Israelite  and  the  German. 
Among  English  consuls,  too,  there  is  a  dis- 
]>osition  to  protect  the  Jew,  such  as  is  not 
displayed  at  the  consulates  of  other  na- 
tions. And  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
greatest  friend  of  Israel  in  the  whole  East 
is  the  British  consul  of  Jerusalem.  Since 
his  appointment  to  the  consular  offiee 
there,  he  has  labored  with  such  a  cordial- 
ity and  untiring  zeal  in  their  behalf  that 
one  would  be  led  to  ask,  if  he  were  not 
the  Jewish  consul.  Securing  labor  Ibr 
them,  either  in  tillage  or  in  building,  he 
has  permanently  relieved  the  poverty  of 
hundreds  ;  while,  by  his  unremitting  pa- 
tronage of  all  schemes  for  their  temporal 
or  spiritual  benefit,  he  has  been  the  chan- 
nel of  lasting  blessing  to  them  and  to  their 
children.  Take  your  Syrian  pony  and  ao- 
company  him  to  Kerim  Khmil  or  to 
Urtas ;  mark  the  well-tilled  fields  and 
gardens  and  olive-yards ;  notice  the  bnij 
hands  that  are  there — see  the  confidenoe 
which  unconverted  as  well  as  converted 
Jews  repose  in  him ;  and  yon  wiU  not  be 
long  in  discovering  what  a  patron  and  be- 
nefaetor  Israel  has  in  that  tme-heaiied 
Christian  man,  the  fitting  represttitnlive 
of  the  only  nation  that  reaUy  befUends  tba 
Jew. 

England  is  not  loved  in  the  Basti  waff 
more  than  in  the  West.    She  in 
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enough  to  be  envied,  or  perhaps  admired, 
but  too  great,  too  strong,  to  bo  loved. 
That  she  is  feared,  is  obvious  enough  ;  and 
raucli  more  feared  might  slie  be,  were  she 
as  punctilious  in  claiming  her  position, 
and  insisting  on  her  rights,  as  some  na- 
tions are.  Her  conscious  strength  makes 
lier  too  easy  and  too  patient ;  she  lays 
aside  needful  vigilance  and  jealousy  ;  she 
concedes  to  weakness  what  she  would 
deny  to  power.  The  Moslem,  indeed,  if 
he  does  not  love  her,  yet  in  some  measure 
trusts  her ;  for  she  is  much  more  honest 
than  others,  and  little  disposed  to  aggres- 
sion or  cruelty  ;  so  that,  unlike  all  others, 
she  would  rather  suffer  wrong  than  inflict 
it.  l>ut  by  all  there  is  a  recognition  of 
her  greatness ;  and  even  they  that  dislike 
her  most,  are  proud  when  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances which  enable  or  entitle  them 
to  wield  her  power.  A  Syrian  consul  or 
a  German  ecclesiastic,  intrusted  with  Bri- 
tish i)ower,  is  a  proud  man  indeed.  Ten 
chances  to  one,  however,  that  he  will 
abuse  it.  To  have  the  power  of  such  a 
nation  committed  to  them,  even  in  humble 
offices,  is  sufficient  to  turn  some  men's 
minds.  Some  of  the  most  "fantastic 
tricks  "  that  have  been  played  in  the  East, 
have  come  about  in  this  peculiar  way. 
Tlie  position,  which  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment elate  an  Englishman,  would  at  once 
upset  a  foreigner ;  nor  does  any  thing 
gratify  him  more,  than  when  he  can  wield 
English  power  against  some  unhappy  Eng- 
lishman that  may  have  fallen  under  his 
displeasure  by  his  boldness  and  independ- 
ence. Not  more  dangerous  is  it  to  place 
an  English  revolver  in  the  hands  of  a  Be- 
dawi  or  a  Syrian  fellah,  than  to  intrust 
English  authority  to  foreign  hands. 

England  is  by  far  too  remiss  in  regard 
to  her  own  interests  in  Syria ;  and  if  our 
Government  at  home  is  not  more  vigilant 
and  energetic,  she  will  find  herself  gradu- 
ally edged  or  elbowed  out  of  the  land. 
France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  have 
all  their  schemes  of  national  aggrandize- 
ment there.  The  courts  of  Paris,  Peters- 
burgh,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  are  quite  alive 
to  the  importance  of  securing  a  strong 
position  in  the  East.  They  instruct  their 
consuls  on  this  point,  and  they  warmly 
back  them.  There  is  not  one  of  their  offi- 
cials but  knows  that  he  will  be  vigorously 
supported  by  his  Government  in  any 
scheme,  however  ambitious,  or  in  any 
blunder,    however   gross,    if  only  that 
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scheme  or  that  blunder  tend  to  aggran- 
dize his  nation,  or  humble  its  rival. 

Yet  there  is  one  portion  of  the  East  in 
which  our  influence  must  alwavs  be 
strong,  so  long  as  we  retain  India,  and  re- 
main a  maritime  power.  We  mean  Egypt. 
All  that  Egypt  has  become  within  these 
thirty  years,  she  owes  to  England.  Ar- 
rest English  commerce,  and  Alexandria 
would  collapse  in  a  single  year.  Suez 
would,  of  course,  become  a  mere  pilgi-im- 
khan,  and  her  brackish  well,  instead  of 
giving  water  to  the  three  or  four  hundred 
noble  camels  that  transport  British  mer- 
chandise across  the  sands,  would  degene- 
rate into  the  annual  drinking-trough  of  the 
Ilaj  caravan.  Cairo  would  suffer  greatly, 
yet  less,  perhaps,  than  other  Egyptian 
cities,  as  she  is  not  quite  so  dependent  on 
foreign  traffic.  But  Alexandria  would 
soon  shrivel  up  into  a  fourth  of  its  present 
dimensions ;  and  not  all  thepower  ot  Greek 
enterprise  or  French  ambition  could  pre- 
vent such  a  catastrophe. 

Britain  needed  a  short  route  to  India : 
and  this  necessity  has  been  the  revival  of 
Egypt.  The  faded  cities  of  Egypt  ai'e  re- 
viving, and  its  buried  villages  shaking  off 
the  sand  from  their  walls,  and  rising  out 
of  their  debris.  Across  that  narrow  strip 
of  land,  the  whole  West  pours  into  the 
East,  and  the  East  into  tne  West.  Eu- 
rope empties  itself  into  India,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  islands  of  the  vast  oceans 
of  the  antipodes ;  and  these  in  return  flow- 
back  to  Europe.  A  narrow  channel  like 
this  must,  by  such  a  constant  flow  and  re- 
flow,  be  soon  deepened ;  and,  till  British 
civilization  shall  retreat,  and  British  com- 
merce dry  up,  this  flow  will  continue. 
For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  re- 
vival of  Egypt  is  only  commencing ;  and 
the  completion  of  the  railway  between  the 
two  seas  will  bring  with  it  wonders  on 
which  we  do-  not  calculate.  Five  years 
ago  the  isthmus  between  Alexandria  and 
Suez  could  not  be  traversed  in  less  than 
six  days  —  six  days  of  weary  travel,  in 
which  the  Nile  boat,  the  van,  the  camel, 
and  the  donkey,  were  alternately  called 
into  requisition.  Now  the  run  between 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  is  one  of  six  hours ; 
and  that  between  Cairo  and  Suez  will, 
as  soon  as  the  remaining  twenty  miles  are 
flnished,  be  one  of  four.  At  present  the 
trains  run  only  on  alternate  days-HK>on 
they  will  be  daily,  or  several  times  a  day. 
At  present  steamers  only  come  and  go 
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once  a  fortnight — soon  they  will  be,  if 
not  daily,  at  least  on  alternate  days.  The 
electric  telegraph  will,  of  course,  shoot  its 
wires  over  the  desert,  and  under  the  sea, 
to  India ;  and  every  change  thus  called  up 
by  British  necessities,  will  be  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  Egypt.  In  a  few  years  this  ne- 
glected province  of  Turkey  will  be  the 
wealthiest  and  most  important  of  the  Sul- 
tan's dominions ;  and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
will  sit  upon  no  second  throne. 

It  is  possible  that  affairs  may  take  an- 
other course — a  course  which,  though  it 
will  not  wholly  dry  up  Egypt,  may  mate- 
rially arrest  its  prosperity.  Should  the 
Euphrates  rail-way  succeed,  there  will  be 
two  channels  eastward  instead  of  one. 
The  Egyptian  one  will  still  be  maintained, 
for  it  has  advantages  of  its  own ;  but  the 
Assyrian  one  will  be  a  mighty  rival,  and 
in  its  rivalry  it  may  do  for  the  buried 
cities  of  Babylonia  what  is  now  being 
done  for  the  waste  cities  of  Egypt.  The 
stream  of  British  commerce,  pouring  it- 
self into  the  Persian  Gulf,  will  raise  up  the 
old  cities,  and  draw  a  new  population  to 
its  banks.  For  a  time,  these  two  streams, 
flowing  thus  widely  asunder,  will  leave 
Syria,  or  at  least  Jerusalem,  untouched. 
But  ere  long  the  necessity  of  a  junction 
will  be  felt,  and  the  junction-lino  between 
Egypt  and  Babylonia,  though  it  might 
only  skirt,  not  traverse  Syria,  would,  by 
its  necessary  ramifications,  lead  to  a  re- 
suscitation of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  and 
first  of  all,  of  Jerusalem  itself. 

As  in  India,  so  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  the 
Eastern  mind  is  waking  up ;  and  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  it  shows  this,  is  its  de- 
sire for  education.  Whether  this  has  been 
produced  by  the  rivalry  of  others,  or  by 
the  honor  and  gain  now  connected  with 
education,  or  whether  it  be  from  the  deep 
gnawhigs  of  mental  hunger,  (for  the  intel- 
lect of  the  East  has  fasted  long,)  we  can 
not  say.  Probably  the  human  mind  can 
not  subsist  beyond  a  certain  time  in  starv- 
ation or  dormancy.  When  that  time  has 
passed,  it  awakes  up  by  the  very  cravings 
of  its  own  intellectual  and  moral  appe- 
tites. These  influences  may  be  all  at  work 
in  the  present  age,  and  producing  that  de- 
sire for  something  higher  and  better  which 
we  find  so  extensively  prevailing.  A  Eu- 
ropean education  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
Oriental  ambition. 

To  meet  this  craving,  the  different  sects 
have  established  seminaries,  supplied  in 
many  places  with  first-rate  masters.     In 


this  educational  movement,  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches  have  taken  the  lead. 
The  Moslem  avails  himself  of  their  insti- 
tutions without  scruple.  In  Egypt  we 
find  these  schools ;  and  also  in  Jerusalem. 
The  seminaries  which  these  churches  are 
carr}'ing  on  in  the  Holy  City  are,  by  all 
accounts,  of  a  very  superior  order,  and 
number  their  pupils  by  hundreds ;  while 
the  Protestant  institutions  hitherto  have 
been  altogether  unsatisfactory  —  ill-con- 
ducted, ill-taught,  and  ill-attended.  There 
can  be  no  doiibt  that  Protestantism  is  ftr 
behind  in  regard  to  education,  and  that, 
through  the  supineness,  or  perversity,  or 
incompetence  of  societies  at  home  and 
agents  abroad,  the  education  of  Palestine 
is  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Greeks 
and  Latins.  Tlie  Jew,  indeed,  converted 
or  unconverted,  will  never  submit  to  enter 
institutions  where  the  symbols  of  Christ- 
ian idolatry  offend  his  eye.  He  can  not 
tolerate  the  Greek  picture,  the  Latin 
image,  or  the  German  crucifix ;  and  ho 
will  find  ways  of  educating  his  children 
without  resorting  to  these  institutions. 
But,  excepting  the  Jew,  no  other  will 
hold  out,  and  even  the  image-hating  Mob* 
lem  will  take  education  from  the  schodto 
of  a  corrupt  Christianity,  rather  than  re- 
main untaught. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  none  of  onr 
great  Missionary  Societies,  with  all  the 
funds  and  appliances  at  their  dispossl, 
should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
exhibit  to  the  East  the  completeness  of  a 
Protestant  education ;  and  while  it  sad- 
dens us  to  find  education  in  Alexandria 
only  in  its  infancy,  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  full-grown,  it  rouses  one's  indigna- 
tion  to  its  utmost  to  find  an  nntangfat 
Prussian  mechanic  the  representative  of 
the  educational  Protestantism  of  Engfauid 
in  Jerusalem.  With  local  jealousies  and 
strifes  we  have  nothing -to  do.  Into  none 
of  them  do  we  enter.  We  take  the  fiusts 
as  we  find  them,  and  do  not  hedtate  to 
say,  that  unless  our  societies  do  some- 
thing for  the  East  more  than  they  hiare 
hitherto  done ;  unless  they  are  resolred 
to  educfatc  in  earnest,  and  oompele  with 
Greeks  and  Latins  as  only  Ehehsh  enerjgj 
can ;  unless  they  have  made  im  their 
minds  to  present  to  the  Jew  and  Moslem 
a  style  and  quality  of  education  sach  ts 
will*  by  its  superior  exoellenoe,  aitriqA 
the  Arab  youth  and  command  remeiBt 
from  all  sects  and  nations,  thej  haolNit- 
ter  quit  the  educational  field  anA 
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themselves  to  missionary  work.  Teach 
well,  or  let  teaching  alone.  Beware  of 
brmjxinor  education  as  well  as  Protestant- 
ism  into  contempt. 

The  churches  of  the  East  are  giving 
signs  of  new  life.  It  is  not  reformation  ; 
it  is  not  spirituality ;  it  is  not  Christian 
zeal.  They  have  been  put  in  motion,  and 
are  beginning  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  an- 
cient power.  As  into  every  thing  else  in 
this  age,  good  or  bad,  so  into  them  vitali- 
ty has  come,  and  they  show  their  revived 
vigor  at  raanv  points,  and  in  many  ways. 
They  are  waking  up  to  the  idea  of  self- 
importance,  unielt  for  centuries.  They 
build  new  convents,  and  repair  or  enlarge 
old  ones.  They  lay  out  targe  sums  on 
patriarchal  palaces.  They  begin  to  dust 
their  books,  in  preparation,  doubtless,  for 
reading  them.  They  refit  their  book- 
shelves, and  remove  their  libraries  from 
the  old  lumber-room  to  some  conspicu- 
ous chamber.  They  arc  proud  to  show 
their  learned  stores,  though  chary  in  al- 
lowing you  to  handle  them.  They  have 
not  yet  in  all  places  learned  to  read  their 
ancient  manuscripts,  and  the  Codex  Si- 
naiticus  lies  uncollated  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Katherin,  but  they  would  not  now 
part  with  them  for  a  sovereign  or  a  rusty 
gun. 

Not  that  very  much  has  yet  been  done. 
The  present  revivification  is,  as  yet,  more 
a  sympathetic  movement  in  connection 
with  Western  impulses,  than  a  quicken- 
ing from  within.  Still  the  stagnation  of 
centuries  has  passed  away.  Whether  the 
new  life  is  to  do  God's  work  or  Satan's  is 
another  question,  and  one  of  most  serious 
import.  But  it  is  one  on  which  we  can 
not  enter,  for  it  is  one  which  wo  have  no 
materials  for  deciding  on.  Had  Protest- 
ant niissions  stood  high  in  estimation, 
there  might  have  been  hope.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  At  Damascus,  no  doubt, 
we  have  the  vigorous  agency  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church ;  at  Beyroot,  Sidon, 
and  Cairo,  we  have  American  laborers ; 
but  what  have  we  at  Alexandria — ^what 
have  we  at  Jerusalem?  In  the  former 
we  have  neglect ;  in  the  latter,  misman- 
agement ;  in  both,  Protestant  influence  is 
at  zero.* 

*  For  one  or  two  jears  there  were  two  mission- 
aries  in  Alexaodria,  sent  oat  by  some  Soottbh  So- 
ciety. Odo  has  lefty  on  account  of  health,  if  not 
both.  We  have  beard  several  Eastern  travelers 
speak  very  highly  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  regret  his  de- 
parture from  ^pt.    Jemaalem  could  sparo  tome 


We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Dr.  Bar- 
clay's work  that  the  Americans  have  not 
deserted  the  Holy  City.  They  are  pre- 
paring to  reOccupy  the  field  which  for 
three  years  they  had  forsaken  ;  and  if  the 
present  extraordinary  movement  in  that 
land  tell  as  it  ought  upon  missionary  en- 
terprise, we  may  expect  to  find  our  trans- 
atlantic brethren  projecting  and  carrying 
out  schemes,  both  educational  and  evan- 
gelistic, for  Jerusalem,  such  as  shall  undo 
much  of  the  evil  that  has  been  done  there 
of  late,  and  erect  a  Protestant  banner 
round  which  multitudes  shall  rally.  With 
a  thoroughly  Christian  consul  from  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  with  our  own 
in  his  labors  of  faith  and  love,  as  well  as 
generally  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Protest- 
ant missions,  we  may  yet  hope  to  see 
something  accomplished  for  a  city  which 
has  so  long  been  the  seat  and  center  both 
of  Eastern  and  Western  superstition. 

But  let  us  take  a  sentence  or  two  from 
Dr.  Barclay's  splendid  volume — a  voliune 
full  of  original  information  throughout. 
Though  with  some  of  its  topographical 
conclusions  we  may  not  wholly  agree,  yet 
the  amount  of  new  detail  with  regard  to 
Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  volume  that  has  ever  been 
published  on  the  topography  of  that  city. 
A  residence  of  several  years  enabled  the 
author  to  make  many  most  important  re- 
searches, the  results  of  which  he  has  given 
at  length.  It  is  not,  however,  with  these 
that  we  are  at  present  concerned.  We 
are  making  a  sui-vey  of  the  East  in  its 
more  general  aspects,  both  secular  and 
sacred,  and  we  wish  to  cite  Dr.  Barclay 
in  regard  to  some  of  these.  His  sketcn 
of  the  condition  and  relations  of  the  city 
is  thus  given : 

"In  no  other  city,  perhaps,  on  earth,  are 
there  so  many  and  such  distinct  races  of  men 
and  grades  of  religion  as  are  to  be  found  in  Je- 
rusalem— the  sensual,  fair-skinned  Turk — ^the 
swarthy,  turbulent  Arab— the  barbarous,  ebony- 
skinned  African — ^the  superstitious,  circumvent- 


of  its  laborers,  for  either  Alexandria  or  Cairo.  It 
has  four  or  five  missionaries,  two  or  three  niedictl 
missionaries,  three  or  four  deaconesses  beloDging  to 
the  Lutheran  nuonery,  three  or  four  teachers^  and  at 
their  head  a  bishop.  These  are  too  many  for  so 
small  a  dty ;  and  to  transport  some  of  them  to  a 
larger  sphere  of  usefulness  would  be  a  benefll  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  the  miasion.  Mr.  Holman 
Bxait,  the  eminent  artist,  in  a  most  startling  pam- 
phlet has  noted  the  Jerusalem  "  jealousSas,"  as  well 
MB  Other  erils^  among  Kastem  missionaries. 
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ing  Christian  of  every  hue  and  dye,  and  the 
down-trodden,  Banquo-liko  Israelite,  the  wan- 
derer of  every  clime — a  stranger  every  where — 
at  home  no  where — not  even  on  his  own  hea- 
vpn-given  soil ! 

"  From  Jerusalem  as  a  central  point  76,000  of 
the  Arab  family  can  also  be  reached  in  every 
direction.  Situated  on  the  medimarinean  isth- 
mus, between  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mediterranean  or 
Western  Sea  and  the  Indian  or  Eastern  Ocean 
on  the  other,  leading  to  the  abode  of  Japhet  in 
Europe,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles  in  all 
Oceanica :  it  is  thus  accessible  to  all  nations, 
tribes,  kindreds,  and  tongues.  Nor  is  there 
another  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  well 
situated  as  Palestine  for  the  erection  of  a 
mighty  Pharos,  for  the  diffusion  of  moral  light 
amongst  those  that  are  sitting  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death.  Hence  the  importance  of 
creating  an  immense  Bible  Magazine  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Equally  obvious  too  is  the  importance  of 
the  Holy  City  as  the  most  suitable  place  on  all 
the  earth  for  a  'school  of  the  prophets'— -a 
great  mission  establishment  for  preparing  mis- 
sionaries for  the  whitening  fields  of  the  East — 
that  *  the  law  may  go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.*  What  a 
noble  and  inviting  enterprise !" 

WESTERN   IMPULSES    AND   INFLUENCES. 

Every  movement,  great  or  small,  which 
the  East  of  late  years  has  experienced,  has 
come  from  the  West,  and  has  been  but  a 
vibration  produced  by  some  continental 
shock,  a  ripple  from  the  over-spent  storms 
of  Europe,  an  impulse  communicated  by 
English  energy  and  enterprise.  Nothing 
of  mternal,  or  at  least  innate  life,  yet  ap- 
pears in  the  East.  It  is  all  derived,  and 
of  course  fitful,  as  well  as  unnatural  and 
unhealthy.  It  is  galvanism  rather  than 
vitality.  We  have  been  startled  by  the 
announcement,  made  to  us  once  again  of 
late  years,  that  the  Turkish  Empire  was 
willing  to  become  enlightened,  or  rather, 
was  actually  becoming  so ;  and  we  were 
cheered  with  the  news  that  Moslemism 
was  sloughing  off  its  bigotry.  One  is 
slow  of  belief  as  to  either  of  these  pieces 
of  intelligence.  A  Turkish  village  is  per- 
haps some  night  awakened  by  a  bana  of 
English  travelers,  who,  with  lanterns,  fire- 
arms, noisy  mirth,  and  the  like,  do  make 
some  stir  and  introduce  some  light.  But 
by  next  evening  all  the  illumination  and 
activity  are  gone.  Such  we  suspect  to  be 
the  enlightenment  of  Turkey — an  enlight- 
enraentwhich  it  could  not  help,  which  ra- 
ther disturbed  its  rest,  and  which  quickly 
passes  off.    Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be 


more  permanent,  and  may  lead  to  anme- 
thing  higher.  We  shall  see.  As  to  Mos- 
lemism, there  are  few  symptoms  of  liber- 
ality, either  the  trae  or  the  &lse.  Reli- 
gious fanaticism  and  savage  intolerance 
are  still  the  badge  of  the  system.  A  slight 
leaven  of  infidelity  has  spread  among  the 
better  educated,  or  among  those  who  de- 
pend for  their  livelihood  on  European 
gold ;  a  dragoman  will  drink  brandy ;  an 
Arab  Sheikh  will  neglect  some  of  his  five 
hours  of  prayer ;  Moslem  law  will  wink  at 
the  use  of  bells  in  the  convents  or  churches 
of  Greeks  and  Latins ;  but,  beyond  these, 
not  many  steps  have  been  taken  in  what 
is  called  liberality  or  tolerance. 

The  famous  imperial  firman,  which  bas 
been  celebrated  as  the  magna  charta  of 
religious  liberty  to  Turkey,  can  accom- 
plish little  at  present  beyond  proclaiminj^ 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Suttan  and  his 
minister.  The  fanaticism  of  Moslem  mobs 
is  above  all  law,  and  makes  light  of  impe> 
rial  edicts ;  and  that  it  is  not  on  the  wane 
is  proved  by  the  great  increase  of  pilgrims 
to  Mecca  this  year  beyond  many  preced- 
ing years.  Much  was  said  of  the  iadlities 
of  late  years  in  getting  access  to  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Crimean  war  and  EInglish  g(dd 
had  thrown  open  the  gates  of  the  Kubbet 
es-Sakhrah  and  of  the  El-Aksa  to  the 
Giaur.  But  the  tide  has  ebbed,  and  the 
Nubian  guards  of  the  mosque  hare  be* 
come  as  fiercely  intolerant  as  even  Hiej 
who  found  their  way  into  the  Maram  eiA» 
Scherifm  1855  and  1856,  and  got  acoen 
to  the  old  rock,  the  cave,  the  Blr  Aruaoh, 
the  substrnctural  arches,  the  subterra- 
neous gateway,  and  the  other  marveloas 
antiquities  of  that  venerable  inclotnrei 
may  count  themselves  fortunate  indeed. 
They  have  seen  what  ma^  not  be  soon 
seen  again.  They  have  visited  mysterious 
chambers,  they  have  looked  into  the  old 
temple  wells,  they  have  touched  the  old 
top  of  Moriah,  they  have  walked  round 
the  massive  monoliths  of  Jewish  architect- 
ure, they  have  trod  the  bare  Umestone 
rock  which  Solomon  leveled;  and  they 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  hsving 
something  to  tell  for  which  future  travet 
ers  will  envy  them. 

Yet,  though  the  doors  that  seemed  to 
be  opening  are  again  baiTed,  there  ia  no 
longer  the  stagnation  that  prevail^  aooie 
twenty  years  ago.  Commerce  is  all  atf^ 
in  the  Levant,  though  the  pro]  """  ' 
power  is  European,  not  Anatio.- 
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is  bestirring  herself,  and  Greek  merchants 
are  takinc:  the  lead  in  the  busy  stir.  The 
old  ports  are  no  longer  deserted,  though 
some  of  them  will  not  suit  modern  enter- 
prise. Sidon  might  perhaps  at  some  cost 
be  shaped  into  a  harbor,  and  represent 
PiKPnicia  once  more ;  but  Tyre  will  not 
so  easily  revive ;  its  exposed  and  rocky 
coast  rendering  safe  harborage  almost  im- 
jjracticable.  Hvct  Beyroot  is  rising  rapid- 
ly, and,  sitting  beneath  the  shadow  of  Le- 
banon, may  yet  come  to  represent  the 
maritime  power  of  the  Phoenician  coast. 
The  splendid  Bay  of  Acco,  with  a  beacon- 
light  on  Carmel,  might  becomo  a  noble 
refuge  as  well  as  port,  if  only  the  Kishon 
would  some  day  come  down  in  sufficient 
force  to  sweep  away  the  tilthy  village  of 
Khaifa,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  erection  of  a 
town  and  harbor  worthy  of  such  a  bay. 
Jatta,  the  chief  port  of  Palestine,  may  yet 
rise  in  importance,  were  there  any  go- 
vernment that  would  lay  out,  say  even 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  upon  its  harbor. 

In  all  this,  however,  the  Jew,  the  ori- 
ginal proprietors  of  the  soil,  has  no  part. 
The  mercantile  competition  is  among  the 
merchants  of  the  West.  In  their  rush 
they  tread  down  the  ancient  owners,  nor 
think  of  asking  them  to  share  the  spoil. 
That  they  will  yet  make  something  of 
these  regions  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  for 
the  native  fertility  of  the  land  is  great. 
With  a  handful  of  })opulation  here  and 
there,  and  with  no  demand  for  produce, 
the  soil  has  lain  un tilled,  the  terraces  di- 
lapidated, and  the  olive-yards  neglected. 
But,  with  increasing  demands  from  Eu- 
rope, the  tillage  will  return,  the  popula- 
tion will  increase,  and  the  land  will  reveal 
once  more  its  long-hidden  fruitfulness. 

I^ritain  lost  the  opportunity  of  preem- 
inence in  the  East  when  she  consented  to 
terminate  the  Crimean  war  ere  any  great 
result  was  achieved.  She  consulted  the 
interests  of  F'rancc  and  Russia;  but  not 
lier  own.  The  continuance  of  that  war 
for  another  year  would  have  been  almost 
nothing  to  her  buoyant  commerce,  and  it 
would  so  have  raised  her  above  every  con- 
tinental rival,  that  her  sway  in  the  East 
would  have  been  paramount.  The  protec- 
torate of  the  East  would  have  fallen  into 
her  lap  without  further  struggle.  The 
('Tusader's  dream  of  a  Western  scepter 
in  Jerusalem  might  have  been  realized  by 
her.  Had  her  ambition  been  equal  to  her 
means,  she  might  have  sat  down  on  the 
throne  of  Godfrey,  and  withont  resistance, 


claimed  honors  which  her  own  Richard 
failed  to  obtain.  Had  Louis  Napoleon's 
means  been  equal  to  his  ambition,  he 
would  have  been  at  this  moment  lord  of 
the  Holy  City.  Between  want  of  ambi- 
tion in  England,  and  want  of  gold  in 
France,  Western  influence  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity, thus  within  its  reach,  of  obtaining 
the  supremacy  of  the  East.  Whether 
such  an  opportunity  may  again  occur,  is  a 
question  beyond  our  power  to  answer ; 
but  if  it  were,  we  might  venture  to  risk  a 
guess,  that  the  same  abrupt  and  indeter- 
minate result  would  recur. 

Britain  does  not  seem  at  all  aware  of 
what  she  might  accomplish,  without  sword 
or  cannon,  simply  by  force  of  wiU,  Such 
is  her  name,  and  such  her  acknowledged 
greatness,  that  a  traveler  passing  through 
Eastern  regions  wonders  why  her  supre- 
macy is  not  more  decided  and  overpower- 
ing. He  soon  learns  the  answer — that 
she  does  not  make  her  taiU  felt.  Other 
nations,  inferior  in  strength,  put  forth 
more  loilly  and  they  shove  ner  aside.  She 
takes  things  easily ;  and  unless  some  extra- 
ordinary brush  occur,  likely  to  make  a 
noise  in  Parliament,  allows  others  to  take 
advantage  of  her.  Fatal  as  this  is  to 
prestige  and  influence,  she  is  not  alive  to 
the  evil.  She  would  let  an  empire  drift 
away  from  her  rather  than  be  at  the 
trouble  of  altering  routine.  Feebler  em- 
pires risk  collisions,  and  gain  by  their  au- 
dacity or  imprudence.  The  weak  thus 
rules  the  strong.  Rather  than  risk  colli- 
sions,  she  will  spend  months  in  consulting 
crown  lawyers,  when  one  bold  dispatch, 
or  bolder  messenger,  would  settle  the  case 
in  an  hour.  Weak  states,  like  women, 
resent  affronts  even  when  they  forgive  in- 
juries ;  strong  empires  are  too  apt  to  over- 
look both.  Continental  states,  such  as 
France,  cherish  resentments ;  nay,  found 
their  policy  upon  them.  Britain  for  cen- 
turies has  cherished  none.  A  noble  posi- 
tion certainly  to  be  in  ;  yet  a  perilous  one 
— surrounded  as  she  is  with  enemies  whose 
envy  is  only  surpassed  by  their  hatred. 
In  the  East  especially  it  becomes  danger- 
ous to  be  known  as  a  nation  either  too 
weak  or  too  strong  to  punish.  Britain  is 
alternately  regarded  as  both.  Nor  does 
she  take  decided  steps  to  undeceive  for- 
eign, especially  Oriental  powers.  She  al- 
lows the  dragoman  of  one  of  her  consul* 
ates  to  be  imprisoned  by  one  of  her  cow- 
ardly but  aspirins  rivals;  she  lets  her 
representative  be  browbeaten  by  the  same 
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in  the  Pasha's  court ;  she  coolly  receives 
petitions  from  insolent  foreigners  for  the 
removal  of  her  worthiest  officers  ;  and  in- 
stead of  backing  her  consular  courts,  she 
ties  up  their  hands  or  cancels  their  judg- 
ments, at  the  bidding  of  a  Prussian  inter- 
meddler. 

She  is  entitled  to  hold  bolder  language 
than  she  does,  and  to  occupy  a  more  dar- 
ing position.  Much  as  she  lost  by  the 
premature  peace  with  Russia,  she  is  still 
tacitly  recognized  as  supreme  ;  and  would 
she  but  act  upon  her  felt  supeiiority,  she 
might  do  great  things  for  the  East — for 
law,  for  liberty,  for  religion.  The  only 
nation  that  at  this  moment  has  the  means 
of  going  to  war,  or  at  least  of  sustaining 
war  for  a  single  year,  without  dread  of 
self-exhaustion  or  social  insurrection,  she 
might  sway  the  councils  as  well  as  wiefd 
the  sword  of  the  world.  She  might  say 
to  the  Sultan,  If  you  won't  or  can't  pro- 
tect Christians  in  your  cities  and  villages, 
I  will ;  and  without  doubt  or  delay,  each 
pacha\s  or  kadi's  head  would  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  every  one  bearing  the  Christ- 
ian name.  She  might  say  to  the  Poj^e, 
You  shall  grant  to  my  subjects  the  right 
of  worshipping  in  an  honest  church  within 
the  walls  of  Rome ;  and  the  demand  would 


be  conceded.  She  might  say  to  the  oon- 
tinental  consuls  of  the  East,  Cease  yonr 
efforts  to  elbow  or  bully  me  out  of  Pal- 
estine, and  put  a  stop  to  the  schemes  of 
your  ecclesiastical  tools,  or  I  shall  take 
measures,  ere  another  month  pass  over,  to 
double  my  strength  in  the  pashalios  of 
Esh-Sham  and  £1-Kuds;  and  she  would 
be  submitted  to. 

Britain  has  still  a  mighty  name  in  the 
eailh,  and  strength  with  which  to  main- 
tain the  honor  of  that  name.  Let  her  use 
it;  for  it  is  a  sacred  and  noble  trust; 
more  sacred  and  noble  than  that  of  gold 
and  silver.  Neither  East  nor  West  can 
do  without  her.  Did  her  statesmen  but 
recognize  her  position,  and  consecrate  her 
power  as  well  as  her  resources  to  the  Uy- 
mg  God,  she  might,  without  a  crusade, 
do  more  for  the  East  than  the  whole  cen- 
tury of  crusades  achieved.  Other  states- 
men, believing  in  a  church,  work  oat  the 
interests  of  the  church  in  which  they  be^ 
lieve ;  what  might  not  her  statesmen  do, 
if  believing,  not  in  a  church,  bnt  in  a  €k>d, 
they  were  to  dedicate  their  influence  to 
the  cause  of  living  truth,  and  seek  the  pro- 
motion of  interests  wider  and  holier  than 
those  of  any  church  or  any  nation  upon 
earth  ? 


•  ^m*     t^  » 


From     the     National     Beriew. 


LIFE    AND     TIMES     OF     MOHAMMED.* 


The  present  wavering,  crumbling,  and  shattered  condition  and  aspects  of  the  Taiiciah  Biopira^  and  in 
some  degree  of  Molmmmedanism,  will  help  to  add  interest  to  this  article  coDcerniog  its  auibor 
founder. — Kd.  Eclectic. 


The  history  of  the  great  founder  of  Is- 
lam and  his  vast  religions  empire  involves 

*  The  Life  of  MaJiomet,  and  History  of  Islam  to 
the  Era  of  the  Utjira.  By  William  Muir,  Esq., 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  2  vols.  London :  Smith,  Elder 
k  Co.,  1858. 

The  History  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,  Six 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 
cal Institution.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  ^LA., 
late  Follow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Oxford: 
J.  H.  Parker.     1856. 

History  of  Latin  Christianity.  (Book  IV.  Chap. 
I.)  By  Henrt  Habt  Miluan,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Sl 
Paul's.    London :  Joha  liumy.    1857. 


the  consideration  of  questions  almost  be- 
wildering from  their  numbers  and  their  im- 
portance. To  superficial  thinkers  that  his- 
tory presents,  indeed,  but  little  difficulty. 
Their  shallow  judgments  are  moulded  1^ 
the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  a  traditional 
teaching,  which  with  them,  practieally 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  all  thought. 
If  unbiased  in  &yor  of  particular  theolo- 
gical systems,  they  are  satisfied  with  re- 
garding Mohammed  as  a  oold  and  MdMne 
ing  impostor,  whom  accident  or  the  fovoeef 
circumstances  placed  at  the  head  of  i 
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confederacy,  and  who  raised  the  fabric  of 
his  (loniiuion  on  the  credulity  and  sensual 
passions  of  his  followers.  But  if  their 
convictions  are  deeper,  and  their  devotion 
to  any  special  religious  school  stronger, 
the  picture  becomes  invested  with  a  more 
somber  and  repulsive  coloring.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  conscious  imposture  and 
willful  deception  remain  the  same ;  but 
they  are  attributed  to  demoniacal  influ- 
ence and  Satanic  agency.  The  image  of 
Antichrist  rises  up  before  them ;  and  in 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Mohammed  are 
clearly  seen  its  loathsome  and  horrible 
features.  In  his  marvelous  career  and  its 
astonishing  results,  they  behold  through- 
out the  hand,  not  of  God,  but  of  his 
enemy  ;  and  the  apostle  of  Islam  is  thrust 
down  to  the  lowest  pit,  amongst  the  vilest 
of  traitors  and  most  deadly  of  heretics. 
To  scan  his  features  and  examine  his  acts, 
would  be  to  tamper  with  evil  and  expose 
themselves  to  its  corrupting  influences; 
and  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
in  which  they  read  his  express  condemna- 
tion, dispense  with  a  task  at  once  arduous 
and  irksome.  The  conclusions  of  so  shal- 
low and  blind  a  bigotry  have  not  unnatu- 
rally called  into  existence  an  admiration 
almost  as  partial  and  unmerited.  The 
plea  of  sincerity  has  been  urged  as  an 
extenuation  for  erroneous  teaching,  and 
the  system  of  Mohammed  has  been  paint- 
ed as  at  once  beneficent  and  humane. 

Of  the  large  number  of  books  which 
have  treated,  whether  specially  or  incident- 
ally, of  Mohammedan  teaching  and  his- 
tory, a  great  majority  embody  the  con- 
clusions of  these  three  classes  of  thinkers; 
and  the  contemptuous  indifference  of  the 
first  is  perhaps  scarcely  less  to  •  be  depre- 
cated than  the  vehement  antagonism  and 
the  undue  and  false  admiration  of  the 
others. 

It  would  be  an  idle  as  well  as  almost 
an  endless  task  to  describe  with  any 
minuteness  the  conflicting  judgments 
which  have  been  pronounced  on  the  acts 
and  teaching  of  Mohammed,  from  writers 
such  as  Prideaux  and  White  on  the  one 
side,  to  Gagnier  and  Boulainvilliers  on  the 
other.  But  the  subject  of  Islamism  is 
one  which  emphatically  demands  a  full, 
fiiir,  and  free  inquiry — a  clear,  unbiased, 
unambiguous  verdict ;  and  such  a  verdict, 
we  feel  bound  to  say,  has  not  yet  been 
delivered.  In  spite  of  all  the  critical 
power  and  generous  impartiality  which  by 
some  writers  have  been  brought  to  b^u* 


upon  it,  the  question  has  not  advanced 
towards  its  solution  so  far  as  might  have 
been  expected — certainly  not  so  far  as  the 
extension  of  thought  and  information  will 
not  long  hence  imperati^ly  require. 
The  reasons  of  this  partial  failure  proba- 
bly have  not  altogether  escaped  some, 
at  least,  of  those  candid  and  impartial 
writers  whose  works  have  contributed 
most  largely  to  elucidate  the  subject ;  but 
the  fact  of  that  failure  renders  excusable, 
and  perhaps  necessary,  a  brief  mention  of 
some  of  the  treatises  on  the  religion  and 
history  of  Islam. 

The  Life  of  Mahomet  by  Humphrey 
Prideaux,  Dean  of  Norwi^,  may,  with- 
out hesitation,  be  pronoun^W  a  marvelous 
specimen  of  unconscious  blindness  and 
perverted  reasoning.  It  might  be  more 
difl[icult  to  decide  whether  the  pitiable 
unfiiirness  which  denies  to  the  apostle  of 
Islam  a  single  redeeming  quality,  which 
will  not  even  give  him  credit  for  sincere 
motives  yielding  afterwards  to  the  press- 
ure of  temptation,  deserves  a  harder  sen- 
tence than  do  those  maligners  of  Christ- 
ianity for  whose  benefit  he  took  pen  in 
hand.  The  hatred  of  idolatry,  the  vehe- 
ment conviction  of  the  unity  of  God,  the 
desire  to  terminate  a  long  reign  of  fright- 
ful anarchy,  are  not  allowed  to  have  been 
even  subordinate  motives  in  bringing 
about  a  revolution,  which  is  attributed  to 
sheer  lust  of  power.  The  descendant  of 
Haschem  aspired,  as  he  conceives,  to  the 
supreme  dignity  among  the  Koreish ;  "and 
being  a  very  subtle,  crafty  man,  after  hav- 
ing maturely  weighed  all  ways  and  means 
whereby  to  bring  this  to  pass,  concluded 
none  so  likely  to  effect  it  as  the  framing  of 
that  imposture  which  he  afterwards  vented 
with  so  much  mischief."  It  is  astonishing 
that  even  Dr.  Prideaux  could  not  have 
seen,  that  the  very  slightest  compromise 
(such  a  compromise  as,  it  would  now 
seem,  on  one  occasion  for  a  brief  pyeriod 
he  actually  made^  would  at  once  have 
carried  him  to  this  supposed  summit  of 
his  ambition  ;  but  it  is  certainly  no  marvel 
that  such  a  method  of  defending  Christ- 
ianity furthered  rather  the  cause  of  his  an- 
tagonists than  his  own,  and  that  such  in- 
fatuated ignorance  shonld  stimulate  in 
others  an  undue  admiration  for  the  work 
of  "  the  great  impostor  and  antichrist." 
A  few  years  later,  in  the  preface  to  his 
translation  and  learned  commentary  on  the 
Koran,  Sale  expresses  his  belief  that  Mo- 
hammed had  "  given  the  Arabians  the  best 
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religion  he  could,  as  well  as  the  best 
laws;"  while  by  the  Count  de  Boulain- 
villiers  he  is  exalted  into  one  of  the  great- 
est of  human  benefactors.  The  tide  of 
indiscriminate  approbation  and  condemna- 
tion had  now  begun  to  ebb,  and  more  of 
scholarship  and  impartiality  is  evident  in 
the  pages  of  Gagnier  and  Ockley,  the  pro- 
fessors of  Oriental  literature  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  But  the  labors  of  Ockley 
were  directed  chiefly  towards  clearing  up 
the  obscurities  of  early  Mohammedan  his- 
tory ;  while  the  character  of  Mohammed 
himself  is  sketched  by  him  with  a  singular 
and  good-humored  quaiutness,  which  im- 
parts a  charn^o  pages  not  very  profound 
in  their  analjnro  of  human  motives. 

On  either  side  of  these  are  to  be  placed 
some  writers  who  have  labored  for  definite 
religious  objects,  and  others  who  have  de- 
signed to  interest  only  the  general  reader. 
By  Maracci,  the  confessor  of  Innocent  XI., 
in  his  JRefutution  of  the  Koran^  the  fail- 
ings and  crimes  of  Mohammed  could  not 
have  been  handled  with  a  keener  and  more 
rigorous  severity,  had  he  enjoyed  the 
clearest  light  and  the  highest  i)rivileges ; 
while  his  repudiation  of  miraculous  power 
is  urged  by  Dr.  White,  in  his  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1784,  as  a  special  argument 
for  the  inferiority  of  his  system  to  the 
Christian  faith,  which  was  established  by 
such  supernatural  manifestations. 

One  name,  and  that  the  greatest,  among 
the  historians  of  the  last,  almost  of  any, 
century,  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned  — 
that  of  Gibbon.    But  it  would  be  vain 
to  look  for  any  conclusive  and  satisfactory 
judgment  on  the    moral    and    religious 
teaclimg  or  life  of  Mohammed,  to  one  in 
whom  the  most  profound  learning  and  the 
keenest  intellect  had  failed  to  extinguish, 
or  even  to  moderate,  prejudices  as  bitter 
as  they  were  unworthy.     Amidst  the  gor- 
geous   array   of  sentences,   monotonous 
(some  might  be  tempted  to  say  weari- 
some) in  their  very  magnificence,  we  can 
not  feel  perfectly  certain  that  we  have  ap- 
])rehended  the  exact  mind  of  the  writer. 
Deeds   of   virtue   and   crimes,   errore  of 
teaching  and  sayings  undeniably  true,  acts 
of  policy  and  beneficence,  selfish  schemes 
and  wholesome  reforms,  are  so  constantly 
and  so  nicely  balanced,  that,  at  the  most, 
Mohammed  would  appear  one  not  very 
harshly  to  be  condemned,  although  not 
perhaps  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  teacher 
of  uncompromising  righteousness. 
But  by  the  writers  of  the  present  ago 


the  whole  subject  of  the  life  and  teachiog 
of  Mohammed,  and  of  tho  problems  in- 
volved in  it,  has  been  presented,  if  not  in 
an  aspect  entirely  new,  yet  in  a  &r  clearer 
and  more  brilliant  light.  The  samo  sa- 
gacity and  practical  wisdom  which  has  in* 
vested  with  new  life  the  history  of  Rome 
and  Greece,  and  disentangled  the  fictions 
of  legend  from  actual  fact,  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  legend,  the  my- 
thology, the  history  of  Islam,  by  sadk 
writers  as  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Weil,  and 
Sprenger.  The  same  generous  and  mi« 
prejudiced  criticism,  the  same  wide  and 
liberal  appreciation  of  all  high  aims  and 
worthy  motives,  characterizes  also  the 
pages  of  the  three  works  which  we  hare 
enumerated  at  the  head  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle. 

Our  limits  must  prevent  oar  examining 
as  fully  as  we  might  wish  the  chapters  of 
Dean  Milman,  of  Mr.  Freeman,  and  Mr. 
Muir ;  they  will  also  preclude  our  doing 
any  thing  like  full  justice  to  a  subject  of 
the  utmost  intricacy  as  well  as  gravity, 
and  one  in  which  a  strict  impartiality  will 
compel  us  to  impugn  some  of  their  poii- 
tions  and  reject  some  of  their  condasiona. 
The  simple  desire  to  arrive  at  tlie  truth 
must  lead  us  to  probe  deeply  and  apeak 
freely.  We  believe  that  but  for  oertaiB 
impediments,  of  which  they  may  or  may 
not  be  conscious,  these  writers  would  have 
done  even  higher  service ;  and  it  is  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  from  them  and  firom 
others  further  help  and  vet  closer  criticism, 
that  we  act  on  the  old  maxim,  dyu^waf 
(t>iAoiv  dvTOLV  daiov  npoTifmv  rifv  dXqSeiav, 

But  before  we  approach  the  life  of  Mo* 
hammed  himself,  a  brief  notice  is  reqnir^ 
of  Mr.  Muir's  pre&tory  chapters  on  tho 
Pre-Islamite  History  of  Arabia.  We  eon* 
fess  that,  while  reading  his  admirable  and 
most  vduable  introductory  essay  on  the 
credibility  of  the  sources  for  the  biogra- 
phy of  Mohammed,  we  were  scarcely  pr» 
pared  to  find  in  the  succeeding  chapters 
so  wide  a  departure  from  the  canons  of 
criticism  previously  laid  down.  The  whole 
period  of  Arabian  history  antecedent  to 
the  rise  of  Islam  is  by  no  means  attrao* 
tive ;  but  no  one  ootdd  have  laid  down 
better  than  Mr.  Muir  has  done  in  his 
opening  chapter  the  laws  by  whidi  the 
history  of  such  difficult  and  obscure  pari* 
ods  is  to  be  interpreted.  It  is  maniftsllj. 
open  to  any  writer  to  avoid  such  8«lfjcoti» 
altogether,  or  to  refrain  from  the  almoati; 
hopeless  task  of  reoonoiling  a  sedeaioC  ii 
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tricate  ethnological  traditions:  but  it  is 
scarcely  reasonable  to  apply  a  severer 
canon  to  the  authorities  for  the  life  of  Mo- 
liammed,  than  to  the  altogether  less  trust- 
worthy sources  from  which  the  few  brief 
notices  of  earlier  periods  are  to  be  gleaned. 
Mr.  Muir  has  sifted  with  critical  and  most 
impartial  accuracy  th^vast  mass  of  Mo- 
hammedan tradition,  and  given  at  length 
the  rules  which  have  guided  him  in  his 
researches;  but  in  the  Pre-Islamite  period, 
he  accepts  with  .an  almost  blind  faith,  ob- 
scure filiations  of  tribes  and  races  to  per- 
sonal epouymi,  and  draws  definite  geo- 
irraphical  conclusions  from  the  mere  oc- 
currence of  a  name.  To  his  canons  of 
credibility,  as  applicable  to  Mohammedan 
history  and  tradition,  we  shall  have  to 
recur  hereafter ;  but  as  this  strange  ine- 
(juality  is  found  also  in  his  life  of  the  Pro- 
l^liet,  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  better 
to  call  attention  to  it  at  once. 

The  scanty  knowledge  which  we  may 
jK)ssess  of  the  times  preceding  the  birth  | 
of  ]\Iohammed  is  derived  from  no  contem- 
porary, indeed  from  no  written  national  | 
records  whatever.     A  few  rock-hewn  in- 1 
script  ions,  scarcely  legible,  may  contain 
some  sealed  lore  respecting  the  ancient 
Himyarite  princes ;  but  beyond  the  wild 
and  conflicting  legends  of  the  Arab  tribes  | 
we  are  left  altogether  to  the  chance  testi- ; 
niony  of  foreign  writers.    The  pages  of  i 
Diodorus  may  throw  light  on  so  excep-  i 
tionable  an  event  as  the  invasion  of -^lius  i 
(4alliis ;  a  few  incidental  notices  may  be  ! 
irlcaned  from  those  of  Josephus  :  but  with  | 
these  exceptions  the  authorities  for  early 
Arabian  history  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  in  the  genealogical! 
lists  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Chroni- 
cles Mr.  Muir  sees  indispatable  data  for 
the  first  settlements  in  Arabia.     Had  these  I 
lists  been  handed  down  by  Shiite  or  Son- 1 
nite  tradition,  the  probability  is,  that  his  ! 
own  canons  of  criticism  would  have  led  I 
him  to  reject  every  one  of  them ;  but  the  ' 
personal  existence  of  Sh em,  Ham,  and  Ja- ' 
phot,  of  Cush,  of  the  children  of  Keturah,  • 
of  Joktan,  Teman,  and  Amalek,  is  taken  ; 
for  granted  on  the  authority,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  the  "inspired  historian."*    Mr. 
Muir  is  certainly  not  called  upon  to  put 
forth  a  volume  of  Biblical  criticism ;  but 
any  one  who  quotes  a  genealogical  or  eth-  • 
nological  statement  as  conclusive  is  bound 
to  ascertain  first  the  value  of  his  authority, 


^  Vol  I  p.  cix. 


and  bound  also  by  every  principle  of  fair- 
ness to  test  such  statements  in  the  Penta- 
teuch or  elsewhere,  by  tlie  same  rules 
which  he  would  apply  to  the  works  of 
Hishami,  of  Wackidi,*  or  his  Secretary. 
From  such  a  course  no  fears  of  irrever- 
ence or  skepticism  need  deter  him :  he  is 
not  required  to  do  more  than  leave  it  an 
open  question,  on  which  we  can  not  pro- 
nounce absolutely,  but  against  which  lies 
certainly  a  great  improbability.    We  can 
hardly  suppose  that,  from  his  expression 
of  the  "  inspired  penman,"*  Mr.  Muir  re- 
gards the  whole  book  of  Genesis,  or  the 
whole  books  of  Chronicles,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  single  individual.     Of  their  au- 
thorship, moreover,  we  know  nothing,  or 
of  the  time  which  may  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  compilation  of  the  narrative  and 
the  events  which  it  professes  to  record, 
while  yet  it  existed  as  mere  floating  tradi- 
tion.   They  are  unsupported  by  external 
testimony ;  they  exhibit  great  and  mani- 
fest contradictions  ;  and  no  small  propor- 
tion of  the  fjcts  given  in  the  book  to 
which  he  makes  most  frequent  reference, 
if  occurring  in  the  pages  of  Tabari,  Mr. 
Muir  would  be  the  first  to  set  down  as 
wild  legend   or  mere    mythology.     His 
faith  in  these  genealogical  lists  has,  how- 
ever, such   influence  over   him,  that  he 
draws  up,  with  but  little  hesitation,  tabu- 
lar lists  of  Arabian  eponymi,  and  of  the 
frogenitors  of  Mohammed  from  Adnan.f 
t  is  true  that  the  history  so  constructed  is 
little  more  than  a  barren  series  of  proba- 
ble statements,  of  feuds  said  to  have  raged 
between  certain  tribes,  of  cities  said  to 
have  been  built  at  certain  periods,  of  mon- 
archs  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  over 
certain  kingdoms.     But  the  existence  of 
such  early  progenitors  as  Moab,  Ammon, 
Amalek,  Kahtan,  Cahlan,  Yarab,  Yashjab, 
seems  to  him  to  be  an  offset  against  the 
uncertainty    of  the    general    narrative ; 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  should 
be  admitted  with  more  hesitation  than  the 
personalitv  of  ei)onymou8  heroes.     The 
preface  of  Livy  attests  the  general  ten- 
dency of  nations  co^isecrare  origines  et  ad 
decs  referre  auctores ;  and  if  Mr.  Muir 
had  consulted  the  early  volumes  of  Mr, 
Grote's  History  of  Greece^  he  would  have 
found  the  whole  subject  treated  with  con- 
summate aSility,   and  practically  set  at 
rest.     The  Arab  may  not  have  exulted, 
like  the  sons  of  Hellen,  in  the  thought 
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that,  at  whatever  interval  of  descent,  the 
blood  of  the  gods  still  flowed  within  his 
veins :  he  may  not,  w- ith  them,  have  valued 
his  genealogical  tree  for  the  fewness  rather 
than  for  the  multitude  of  its  generations : 
but  he  was  under  the  same  temptation  to 
substitute  a  definite  fiction  for  an  indefi- 
nite reality.  Mr.  JMuir  looks,  perhaps,  on 
such  genealogies  with  the  greater  indulg- 
ence from  the  common  fallacy  which  in- 
fers the  truth  of  the  earliest  links  from  the 
known  personal  existence  of  the  later. 
But  (as  Mr.  Grote  has  forcibly  asked)  bo- 
cause  the  historian  Hecatams,  who  prided 
himself  that  sixteen  generations  carried 
him  back  to  the  gods  who  walked  upon 
the  earth,  was  a  real  person,  is  it,  there- 
fore, reasonable  to  infer  the  existence  of 
these  divine  progenitors  ?* 

But  Mr.  Muir's  introductory  cliapters 
exhibit  in  forcible  colors  the  disorganiza- 
tion, the  feuds,  the  gross  and  obstinate 
paganism,  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
tribes  of  the  peninsula.  Political  disunion 
and  moral  corruption  had,  indeed,  well- 
nigh  dealt  a  fiital  blow  to  all  national 
greatness,  when  the  founder  (or  restorer) 
of  Arabian  monotheism  appeared  amongst 
his  countrymen.  The  vast  peninsula  which 
stretches  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to  the 
Sea  of  Oman,  from  the  head  of  the  Pereian 
Gulf  to  the  Straits  of  Bab  al  Mandab,  had 

Eassed  through  a  strange  and  checkered 
istory,  emerging  sometimes  from  its  ob- 
scurity, and  again  falling  back  into  its  old 
mysterious  monotony.  Something,  in- 
deed, it  had  exhibited  of  greatness  and 
magnificence ;  it  had  received  the  costly 
products  of  India,  and  transmitted  them, 
with  the  spices  and  fruits  of  her  own 
happier  regions,  to  the  vast  world  of 
Roman  dominion.  But,  with  all  its  opu- 
lence and  splendor,  it  had  still  remained 
isolated  from  the  sun-ounding  nations  ;  it 
had  exercised  no  influence  on  their  for- 
tunes and  their  power;  it  had  been 
moulded  but  little  by  the  forms  of  a  for- 
eign civilization.  The  vast  aggregate  of 
tribes  which  claimed  the  son  of  Abraham 
and  Ilagar  as  their  progenitor,  seemei  in- 
deed to  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes — the  one  clinging  to  the  roving 
life  and  wild  independence  of  their  com- 


*  The  whole  range  of  history  can  scarcely  furnish 
more  than  a  sinKlo  well-all<*8te(l  cponym — the  great 
progenitor  of  the  Ottoman  sultana— Cf.  Fretmans 
LectureBt  p.  144. 


mon  ancestor,  the  other  laboring  content- 
edly in  the  busy  marts  of  traffic,  ftod 
amassing  wealth  in  splendid  and  populons 
cities.    The  merchants  of  Mecca,  of  Petn, 
and  of  Bostra    may  have    rivaled  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  Rome ;  and  their 
towns  presented  the  spectacle  of  luxorf 
congenial  to  a  sedentary  and  conimerdal 
people.    But  their  traditional  character 
had  been  rather  modified  than  changed.; 
rather  diverted  by  circumstances  into  a 
new  channel  than  weaned  from  ancient 
habits  and  associations.    The  commeroe^ 
which  had  been  transported  on  the  Sb^ 
of  the  Desert  from  the  gardens  of  Yemen 
to  the  rock-hewn  cities  of  Idumcea,  was 
drawn  off  to  the  ports  at  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea.    The  energy  and  peraeveranoe 
of  Roman  enterprise  ibrsook  the  ragged 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  so  soon  as  ithad 
opened  out  a  speedier,  if  not  safer,  transit 
by  water.    The  marts  of  the  Nabathieana 
were  deseited,  the  annoal  train  of  caravans 
interrupted,  and  the  wealth  and  splendor 
of  the  Arabian  traders  destroyecL    Tbe 
palaces  of  Petra  became  silent  and  ruin- 
ous ;  and  the  wild  rovers  of  the  desert 
took  the  place  of  the  merchant-prinoes, 
with  their  hands  against  everj  man  and 
every  man^s  hand  against  them,     nienee^ 
forth  the  history  of  the  several  tribes  had 
exhibited  for  the  most  part  a  fearfiil  mono- 
tony of  feuds  and  wartare,  treachery  and 
bloodshed.     Strife  became  their  normal 
condition,  broken    by  short    and    fitfiil 
truces,  grudgingly  given  and  eagerly  tio- 
lated.     What  the  tenth  century  was  aft 
Rome  to  the  annals  of  the  papacy,  that 
was  the  period  following  the  suppreasioii 
of  Arabian  commerce  to  the  desoeDdanti 
of  Ishmael  and  Yarab.    K  the  reader 
turns  away  wearied  and  disgosted  by  the 
wild  factions  and  headlong  iniquities  of 
John  XIII.,  and  Benedict  YL ;  ii*he  only 
with  difficulty  sees  the  slender  thresd 
which  connects  those  scenes  of  anardiy 
and  violence  wdth  better  times;  he  wiu 
feel  yet  more  wearied  and  repelled  by  the 
narrative  of  hereditary  fends  embittend 
in  their  descent  from  sire  to  son,  by  eon- 
tinual  wars  between  tribe  and  tribe  whieh 
acknowledged  no  common  oenter   and 
even  threw  aside  all  individual  subordiofr 
tion.     In  the  midst  of  this  .perpetnsl 
tumult,  if  not  altogether  in  oonseqaenee 
of  it,  the  religion  of  die  peniosiuft  bad 
been  corrupted  as  much  as  its  eivifiayqa 
had  been  repressed.    Here  and  diare  nws 
seen  at  work  the  conflicting  inflminosa  of 
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Judaism  and  Christianity ;  but  the  wor- 
ship  of  the  vast  majority  was  a  gross  and 
degraded  idolatry.  The  Sabaism  of  the 
Arabs  had  not,  indeed,  lost  all  trace  of 
Abrahamic  tradition ;  it  had  not  altogether 
foTt^otten  the  sacred  doctrine,  to  guard 
which  had  been  the  special  work  of  the 
posterity  of  Jacob  ;  l)ut  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  had  been  overlaid  by  a  fetish- 
worship,  which  rendered  it  practically  a 
nullity.  A  notion  of  mediation,  whether 
originating  among  themselves  or  derived 
from  others,  had  led  to  the  personification 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to  their  in- 
auguration as  intercessors  with  the  unseen 
God,  who  was  too  highly  exalted  to  take 
note  of  the  wants  or  the  sufferings  of 
man.  But  the  tribes  who  were  thus  torn 
asunder  bv  feud  and  faction  still  retained 
m  this,  their  common  idolatry,  a  center  of 
religious  attraction ;  and  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca,  with  its  grim  array  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  deities,  was  to  the  Arab 
what  the  Temple  on  Mount  Zion,  with  its 
imageless  shrine,  was  to  the  Hebrew. 
The  influence  of  Judaism  was  felt  chiefly 
in  the  regions  of  Medina  and  Mecca ;  that 
of  Christianity  in  the  ancient  Himyarite 
kingdom  of  Yemen  ;  and  the  army  of  the 
Christian  Abrahah,the  powerful  Abyssin- 
ian viceroy,  perished  m  the  same  year 
which  witnessed  the  birth  of  Mohammed. 
I^iit  neither  Judaism  nor  Christianity  in 
Arabia  had  appeared  in  their  fairest  colors. 
The  Jews  were  apparently  more  vcreed  in 
the  wild  legends  and  absurd  traditions  of 
the  Talmud  than  in  the  writings  of  their 
])rophets,  the  Christians  raorcr  vehement 
for  orthodox  or  heretical  dogmas  than 
careful  of  the  realities  which  those  dogmas 
were  intended  to  represent.  The  Arabian 
peninsula  had  either  received  or  riven 
birth  to  a  number  of  heresies,  and  the 
conflicts  of  schismatical  teachers  famished 
a  strange  comment  on  the  religion  which 
}>roclaimed  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill 
towards  men.  Thus,  while  the  great  body 
of  the  nation,  or  rather  of  hostile  tribes, 
was  resigning  itself  more  and  more  to  its 
gross  and  debasing  idolatry,  with  no  poli- 
tical allegiance  and  no  civil  subordination, 
a  few  only  liere  and  there  (such  as  those 
whom  Arab  tradition  has  marked  by  the 
name  of  the  P^our  Inquirers)  were  stirred 
uj)  to  something  like  thoughtful  sorrow 
for  the  condition  of  their  countrymen,  and 
praycMl  for  some  remedy,  of  which  yet, 
amidst  the  strife  of  weapons  and  tongnes, 
they  well-nigh  despaired. 


Tt  was  at  this  crisis  in  their  history  that 
the  child  was  bom  who  was  afterwards  to 
unite  this  chaotic  mass  bv  the  stronfjest 
ties  of  religious  obedience  and  union,  to 
put  away  the  degrading  rites  of  the  old 
idolatry,  and  lead  the  believer  in  the  unity 
of  God  to  convert  the  infidel  on  the  battle- 
field. The  tribe  of  Koreish  was  divided 
into  the  rival  families  of  Haschem  and 
Abd  Schems;  and  Abd  al  Mutalib,  the 
representative  of  the  former,  received 
from  his  mother  the  infant  Mohammed, 
the  only  child  of  his  son  Abdallah,  whose 
death  he  was  still  mourning.  A  few  years 
later,  the  fatherless  child  was  deprived 
also  of  his  mother,  and  was  left  altogether 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  his  grand- 
father. Five-and-twenty  years  passed 
away,  with  few  incidents  except  the  Sacri- 
legious War,  (one  of  those  instances  of 
the  violation  of  sacred  months,  which  the 
state  of  Arab  societv  rendered  a  matter 
of  little  wonder,)  and  the  annually  recur- 
ring fair  at  Ocatz,  where  the  child  Moham- 
med witnessed  the  poetical  contests  of  the 
tribe,  and  heard  (what  was  to  him  of  fai* 
higher  moment)  the  preaching  of  the 
Christian  bishop  of  Najran.  Once  he  ac- 
companied the  caravan  to  Svria,  and  there 
beheld  the  solemn  ritual  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  may  have  imbibed  possibly 
some  little  of  Christian  teaching.  But 
besides  this,  no  record  remains  of  his  early 
years,  except  that  which  tells  of  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  demeanor  and  the  purity  of 
his  life.  The  shepherd-boy  who  guarded 
the  flocks  of  his  uncle  Abu  Taled  (for  his 
grandfather  was  long  since  dead)  was 
known  commonly  by  the  name  of  Al  Amin, 
or  the  faithtlil ;  and  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  uncle,  the  excellence  of  his 
character  at  once  obtained  for  him  the 
superintendence  of  a  caravan  from  Khadi- 
jah,  the  daughter  of  the  Koreishite  Khu- 
weiiid.  His  carefulness  and  probity  were 
rewarded  with  a  more  than  usual  profit  in 
the  sale  of  the  merchandise ;  and  when 
introduced  on  his  return,  his  af)pearance 
and  demeanor  won  the  heart  of  Khadijah, 
and  led  to  his  union  with  the  wealthy 
widow.  During  fifteen  years  more  he 
lived  happy  in  thfe  privacy  of  his  home 
and  the  affection  of  his  wife  and  children. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  Kaaba  gave  him,  at 
the  age  of  five  and-thirty,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  his  judgment  and 
sagacity  before  his  countrymen ;  but  it 
was  not  till  he  approached  the  age  of  forty 
years  that  the  signs  of  a  deeper  and  more 
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important  change  became  apparent.    Al- 
ways thoughtful  and  reserved,  always  re- 
fraining from  intemperance  and  excess,  he 
liad  won  the  respect,  perhaps  the  love,  of 
his  tribesmen ;  but  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  under  this  quiet  aspect  his 
heart  was  constantly  stirred  by  the  yeam- 
iug  for  a  complete  reform  of  their  political 
and  religious  condition.    If  he  had  given 
utterance  to  any  deeper  conviction,  had 
expressed  his  abhorrence  for  the  gross 
and  material  idolatry  which  centered  in 
the  Kaaba,  this  was  known  only  to  the 
faithful  partner  of  his  life  and  cares  ;•  but 
the  symptoms  were  now  evident  of  a 
graver  change  in  his  life  and  character. 
His  habit  of  thoughtfulness  was  merged 
in  fits  of  gloomy  and  silent  abstraction. 
He  withdrew  even  from  the  quiet  of  his 
home  to  the  solitude  of  a  cave,  and  re- 
mained for  days  in  deep  musing.    Nor 
was  it  long  before  his  thoughts,  and  the 
yearnings  of  his  heart  found  utterance  in 
words.    The  language  betrayed  a  high- 
wrought  and  fervia  mind.    In  few  but 
wild  phi*ases  it  expressed  his  desire  for 
divine  aid,  and  a  conviction  of  the  pre- 
sence and  the  power  of  God.    A  resur- 
rection from  the  grave,  a  future  judgment 
for  all  the  sons  of  men,  a  righteous  retri- 
bution for  every  thought  and   act,  the 
paramount  need  of  justice,  mercy,  and 
faith,  with  declarations  of  tlie  mercy  and 
long-suffering  of  God,  formed  the  sub- 
stance of  the  earliest  Suras,  or  revelations, 
which  afterwards  expanded  into  the  bulky 
volume   of  the  Koran.     Presently  the 
thou<i;ht  of  human  recklessness  and  dis- 
obedience seemed  to  fill  him  witli  a  more 
vivid  apprehension  of  the  divine  wTath, 
to  be  executed  upon  all  sinners  and  un- 
believers ;  and  the  fearful  vision  of  the 
Pit  and  the  Crushing  Fire  becomes  more 
prominent  in  the  hurried  rhapsodies  which 
summoned  his  countrymen  to  repentance 
and  reformation.     The  brief  picture,  given 
now  and  then,  of  the  religious  life  is  a 
practical   setting-forth  of  kindly  ofiices. 
As  with  the  Psalmist  among  the  Hebrews, 
so  with  him,  the  acceptable  religion  is  to 
"  feed  the  captive,  and  give  food  to  the 
poor  that  lieth  in  the  dust,  and  stir  up  one 
another  to  steadfastness  and  compassion."* 
But  the  light  so  vouchsafed  to  him  was 
not  to  be  kept  hidden  in  the  recesses  of 
his  own  heart.    The  fact  of  his  having 
received  it  was  itself  a  call  for  dis])laying 

•  Sura  xc. 


it  before  others.  His  wife  Kbadijah,  Ui 
freedman  Zeid,  with  a  few  others,  heard 
his  words  and  accepted  his  teaching^ ;  but 
to  all  others  they  were  idle  tales,  and 
himself  one  whose  reason  was  perverted 
by  his  dreams.  What,  then,  should  re- 
press their  obstinacy  and  remove  their 
unbelief,  but  the  mission  of  a  prophet^— of 
himself— to  testify  against  their  idolatroofl 
worship  and  their  gross  and  debaalDg 
sensuality  ?  And  so,  shortly,  he  began  hii 
work  as  a  public  preacher,  and  dedared 
all  his  words  to  be  the  actaal  utteranefes 
of  God.  To  him  the  spiritaal  woiAd  lay 
open — the  angels  went  and  came  fix>m  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty.  Like  the  Moab- 
itish  seer  of  old  time,  he  saw  the  things 
of  God  falling  into  a  trance,  bat  having 
his  eyes  open.  He  was  inspired  hy  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  he  was  but  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  Divine  Joeing,  who  B|)oke  bv  his 
lips.  But  the  revelation  of  his  will  in  it- 
self conferred  on  him  the  office  and  cha- 
racter of  an  apostle.  He  was  sent  to  bear 
the  tidings  of  repentance  and  acceptance 
with  God  to  those  who  were  sharins^  with 
the  creature  or  with  a  phantom  the  honor 
of  the  Creator ;  and  whether  they  heard 
or  forbore,  he  was  charged  with  the  same 
message.  Every  word  which  fell  from 
him  at  the  times  of  ins^Mration  was  the 
absolute  declaration  of  the  Divine  will,  to 
be  tre<asured  up  as  the  guide  of  their  lives 
and  the  consolation  of  their  hearts.  Bat 
a  divine  revelation  could  not  be  confined 
to  a  single  tribe  or  aation.  Its  blessings 
and  its  penalties  must  be  extended  to  dl 
others.  Tliere  may  have  been  other  re* 
velations;  but  this,  the  latest  and  the 
most  immediate,  must  have  a  yet  wilder 
sway  and  more  constraining  power.  He 
must  go  forth  in  the  &ith  of  the  Divine 
Unity,  to  convert,  not  the  idolatroas  bobs 
of  Ishmael  alone,  but  the  Christian  and  the 
Jew,  who  had  each  perverted  the  revela< 
tion  made  to  thenu  He  most  preach 
(with  the  sword  if  need  be,  and  on  the 
battle-field)  that  there  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of 
God. 

Thus,  putting  aside  the  qaestion  of  its 
merits  or  shortcomings,  we  have  before 
us  the  promulgation  of  a  new  refisionf 
whose  apostle  and  founder  claimed  fiw 
himself  a  direct  commission  from  heatv^ 
and  announced  his  words  as  the  ittimo* 
diate  utterances  of  the  Almigh^.  Ih 
him  was  centered  the  smritaal  aiil 
temporal  power.    He  was  tbdr  kolev  4(1 
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earth  because  he  was  their  prophet ;  and 
his  Koran  or  Book  would  remain  through 
all  their  fortunes  for  the  infallible  guidance 
of  the  faithful.  External  evidence  he  pro- 
duced not,  nor  did  he  care  to  seek  for  it ; 
his  religion  proclaimed  its  own  power: 
the  Koran  attested  its  own  excellence, 
— it  was  in  itself  a  greater  miracle  than 
any  other.  It  professed  to  be  at  once  a 
Catholic  faith,  and  a  temporal  code — ^to 
advance  the  spiritual  life  as  well  as  to  es- 
tablisli  the  political  supremacy  of  his 
countrymen.  In  one  person,  therefore, 
were  combined  the  offices  of  temporal 
judge  and  priest,  or  rather  teacher;  for 
the  system  of  Islam  repressed  or  rejected 
the  ordinary  notions  of  sacrifice  and  me- 
diation. 

IIow  much  of  reality  was  there  in  all  j 
this  ?    Was  the  system  of  Mohammed  an  i 
actual  revelation,  or  was  it  an  impudent 
fabrication  from  materials  already  in  his 
hands  ?     If  it  was  an  imposture,  was  that 
imposture  an  miconscious  or  a  deliberate 
one,  or  was  it  a  mingling  of  various  ele- 
ments V     Was  the  evident  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  one  portion  sullied  by  the 
as  manifest  deceit  of  another  ?    Was  the 
mighty  work  thus  achieved  a  blessing  or 
a  curse  to  those  who  followed  him  ?  did 
it  purity  their  morality  and  advance  their 
civilization,   or  keep  back  a  fairer  and 
more  legitimate  development  ?     If,  again, 
it  were  an  imposture,  what  were  its  sources 
and  how  far  did  he  avail  himself  of  them  ? 
What  were   the  influences  at  work  to 
mould  it  rather  in  one  form  than  another  ? 
Were  the  professed  Abrahamic  traditions 
of  the  Ishmaelites  a  real  relic  of  primeval 
history,  or  a  more  recent  importation  by 
Jewish  fugitives  scattered  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  Holy  City  ?     What  amount 
of  influence  did  the  various  religious  sjrs- 
tems  around  him  exercise  on  that  which 
he   promulgated  as  the  faith  of  Islam  ? 
IIow  far  was   he    acquainted  with   the 
Scriptures,  whether  of  the  Jews  or  Christ- 
ians ;   or  how  far  were  the  tales  of  the 
Koran  derived  froij^  the  legends  of  the 
Talmud,  and  from  spurious  Christian  Gos- 
pels V    And  if  so,  what  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  higher  and  purer  teaching  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  and  of  the  morality  of 
Christ  himself?     And  of  the  prophet,  are 
we  to  judge  as  a  sincere  and  single-heart- 
ed man,  or  as  from  the  first  a  crafty  sche- 
mer and  double  minded  hypocrite?    Or 
were  there  several  stages  in  his  career, 
during  which  the  simpler  fiiith  and  truer 


convictions  of  his  earlier  years  were  tar- 
nished by  the  defiling  toucii  of  eartfiborn 
desires  ?  Did  he  obey  a  direct  call  from 
heaven,  or  forge  a  false  commission  ;  or, 
with  a  real  charge  to  preach  to  his  coun- 
trymen, did  he  combme  secondary  eiids 
of  his  own  ?  Was  he,  again,  unconscious 
of  these  lower  motives,  or  fully  awake  to 
them  ?  or  did  an  element  of  self-deception 
exist  along  with  the  deliberate  duping  of 
others  ?  And  with  his  teaching  how  f^r 
was  his  life  in  harmony  ?  Was  the  stand- 
ard of  moral  excellence  which  he  exhibited 
in  his  own  person  an  advance  or  a  retro- 
gression? by  what  sign  of  spirituality  did 
he  attest  his  mission  as  a  teacher  sent 
from  God  ? 

These  are  grave  and  momentous  ques- 
tions— questions  on  which  it  might  savor  of 
presumption  if  we  ventured  to  pronounce 
an  authoritative  judgment ;  but  the  at- 
tempt to  clear  the  discussion  of  the  ambi- 
guities and  equivocations  which  have  un- 
fortunately complicated  it,  will,  we  hope, 
be  not  altogether  useless.    We  might,  in- 
deed, find  ample  matter  for  thought  in  the 
political  history  of  Mohammed,  and  the 
conquests  of  his  successors;   we  might 
trace  out  the  analogies  of  the  rival  cali- 
phates with  the  divided  empires  of  the 
JEast  and  West.     But  in  Mohammed  the 
religious  element  so  entirely  preponder- 
ates —  it  is  so  completely  as  a  religious 
reformer   that    he    wields    his    colossal 
power — his  appeal  is  so  uniformly  to  the 
I  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  followers, 
that  it  would  be  an  unworthy  evasion  if 
we  treated    these    essential  features  as 
practically  subordinate.    The  real  history 
of  man  must  resolve  itself  into  the  histor}' 
of  his  religion ;  and  as  certain  is  it  that 
the  history  of  his  religion  involves  that  of 
civilization  in  every  form.      Researches 
into  the  ancient  history  of  the  Arabian 
tribes  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  deter- 
mine their  exact  condition  at  the  time  of 
j  the  birth  of  Mohammed  —  to  show  the 
degree  to  which  he  would  be  likely  to  in- 
fluence them,  the  extent  to  which  he  may 
have  been  influenced  himself,  the  force  of 
Jewish  or  Christian  or  heathen  prejudices 
and  associations  in  the  formation  of  his 
whole  character.    But  the  questions  of 
the  genuineness  or  the  falsehood  of  his 
call,  the  imposture  or  truth  of  his  revela- 
tion, will  still  remain,  and  can  only  be  an- 
swered by  a  direct  analysis  of  its  purely 
religions  elements. 
We  believe  the  conclusions  at  which 
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Mr.  Muir  has  arrived  to  be  generally  fair 
and  true.  The  early  aspirations  of  Mo- 
hjimrncd,  his  hatred  of  idolatry,  his  single- 
minded  desire  for  a  purely  religious  re- 
formation, the  uprightness  of  his  life  and 
the  tolerance  of  nis  teaching,  the  marvel- 
ous patience,  the  astonishing  determina- 
tion which  characterized  the  apostle  of 
Islam  till  the  flight  to  Medina,  are  all 
wannly  and  eloquently  described.  For 
knowledge,  perhaps  of  necessity  imper- 
fect— for  a  misapprehension  (perhaps  in- 
voluntary) even  of  the  more  prominent 
pouits  of  Judaism  and  Christianity — for 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,  his  tempta- 
tations,  and  his  failings,  the  great  reformer 
has  been  judged  by  him  at  once  equitably 
and  without  harshness.  Mr.  Muir  has, 
indeed,  added  to  the  number  of  his  £ul- 
ings  by  establishing  on  the  clearest 
grounds  the  fact  of  a  lapse  and  a  decided 
compromise  with  the  idolatry  of  the 
Kaaba.  But  neither  this  nor  the  convic- 
tion that,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  his  career  as  a  prophet,  his  course  was 
a  downward  one,  have  availed  to  disturb 
the  calm  impartiality  of  his  judgment. 
I'Tie  total  absence  in  Mr.  Muir  of  all 
carelessness  and  levity  of  thought,  his 
earnest  realization  of  the  importance  of 
the  points  under  question,  impart  a  pecu- 
liar value  to  his  investigations.  But  (al- 
though in  a  less  degree  than  some  other 
writers)  he  has  instituted  comparisons 
without  defining  the  grounds  on  which 
they  are  made,  has  employed  theological 
terms  without  declaring  the  sense  in 
which  he  uses  them.  Thus  he  draws  out 
in  elaborate  contrast  the  opposite  results 
in  the  temptations  of  Mohammed  to  that 
of  Christ,  and  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
former  to  the  personal  agency  of  Satan. 
The  falsehood  of  the  Koran  is  frequently 
set  oif  against  the  truth  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  and  the  former  is  con- 
demned as  betraying  ignorance  of  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as  Sa- 
crifice, Mediation,  Redemption  through 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  holy  Trinity. 

It  is  not  our  office  to  impugn  any  re- 
ligious convictions  by  which  jtfr.  Muir 
may  be  actuated,  or  to  extort  the  admis- 
sion that  possibly  the  full  and  gradual  de- 
terioration in  Mohammed's  character 
hardly  requires  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
gi-ound  of  Satanic  possession.  The  theo- 
logian may  be  free  to  maintain  the  po- 
sition ;  but  the  case  is  entirely  altered 
when    the  historian  institutes  compari- 


sons between  conflicting  religious  syatems 
and  the  merits  of  their  respective  found- 
ers. If  they  are  to  be  compared  st  all, 
and  if  theological  terms  or  doctrines  are 
to  be  introduced  into  the  diacussion,  the 
truth  of  historical  criticism  imperatiTdy 
requires  that  the  evidence  on  whiidi  toe 
comparison  is  instituted  should  be  pro- 
duced, and  all  equivocation  and  ambiguitj 
of  phrases  carefully  avoided.  He  muil 
fairly  convince  himself  that  he  has  data 
equally  trustworthy  in  both  oases;  thai 
he  has  the  same  means  of  judging  of  life 
and  teaching  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  lamentable  confusion  of  terms  whidi 
threatens  to  render  the  controversy  al* 
most  infinite,  can  not  be  suffered  to  go  so 
without  check  or  protest.  The  whole 
subject  is  of  the  gravest  moment  for  the 
future  history  of  the  human  mind,  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  Writers,  who  repre- 
sent Christian  theological  schools  of  the 
most  opposite  characters,  have  come  for- 
ward as  opponents  of  the  creed  of  lalaiii, 
of  Buddha,  and  of  Brahma.  Agreeing  in 
the  main  in  the  employment  of  certain 
})hrases,  and  professing  a  harmonioua  he- 
lief  in  certain  doctrines,  they  chdm  the 
high  sanction  of  inherent  requirememeots 
of  the  human  mind  and  heart  for  ideas 
which  they  aflirm  to  be  set  forth  hy  theae 
doctrines.  It  is  thus  that  the  repreaenta- 
tives  of  almost  every  form  of  Christian 
belief  have  assailed  tne  prophet  of  Islam 
as  denying  the  doctrines  of  Afedialioa 
and  Atonement,  of  Sacrifice  and  Repent- 
ance. And  yet  by  every  one  of  these 
words  each,  probably,  so  &r  as  he  has 
analyzed  them  at  all,  means  things  &r  re- 
moved from  the  rest,  if  not  altogedier 
posed  to  them.  If  we  take,  for  ezai 
the  doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  we  shall 
some  affirming  that  man,  having  onoa 
iallen,  is  conscious  of  an  infinite  gulf  be- 
tween himself  and  God,  whose  wrath  can 
be  appeased  only  by  an  offering  of  blood ; 
and  that  this  inherent  idea  of  the  iropea- 
sibilit^r  of  remission  without  bloodsnfid 
finds  its  consummatipn  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  enablea  the  Eternal  Father, 
by  satisfaction  done  to  his  attribute  of 
justice,  to  give  scope  to  that  of  hia  mm* 
cy.  Others,  again,  are  not  wanting  who 
maintain  that  such  an  idea  ia  mmwf  As 
result  of  sin,  and  is  in  itself  a  perversKH^- 
that  the  true  doctrine  of  Sacrifice  ia  IhsA 
of  obedience  and  resupation  to  thedivipa 
will — that  such  obedienoe  no  omm  mpi 
had  exhibited,  or  could  fThflrit  i  Xlm.il 
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was  realized  in  the  perfect  holiness  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  whose  sacrifice  therefore  con- 
sisted in  the  obedience  of  his  whole  life 
consummated,  not  begun,  by  the  final 
submission  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  So, 
a2:aiii,  by  some  it  is  maintained  that  the 
idea  of  Mediation  arises  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  sinful  being  approaching  imme- 
diately to  the  perfectly  pure  and  righte- 
ous (jod — that,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
clean  to  have  fellowship  with  the  unclean, 
80  neither  can  there  be  any  point  of  ap- 
proximation between  man  and  his  Maker, 
except  through  a  Being  who  should  in 
one  person  unite  both  the  divine  and  hu- 
man natures  ;  while  others,  allowing,  in- 
deed, that  men  have  this  shrinking  from 
(rod,  and  this  longing  for  media  in  wor- 
shiping him,  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  long  line  of  prophets  and  teaohens  was 
specially  commissioned  to  dispel  this  de- 
lusion, and  to  convince  men  that,  while 
they  shrunk  from  God,  he  was  seeking  for 
them  their  highest  good.  This,  they 
maintain,  was  the  special  work  of  Christ, 
who,  by  manifesting  forth  the  Divine 
Love,  bridged  over  the  gulf  which  sinful- 
ness had  imagined  to  intervene  between 
man  and  God.  Nay,  even  Christianity  it- 
self some  would  suppose  to  be  a  myste- 
rious system  of  doctrine,  while  others 
would  claim  for  it  an  ethical  character — 
the  former  finding  their  ideas  realized  in 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  latter  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  To  enumerate, 
finally,  the  conflicting  meanings  attached 
to  the  terms  Inspiration  and  Revelation, 
would  be  a  task  far  beyond  our  present 
limits ;  but  the  conclusion  forced  on  the 
critical  historian  is,  that,  be  the  several  po- 
sitions already  mentioned  true  or  false, 
they  signify  different  things  under  the 
same  terms,  and  that  (for  example)  one 
will  see  in  the  system  of  Brahmanical  be- 
lief a  nearer  approach  to  the  Christian 
idea  of  mediation,  which  another  will 
maintain  to  be  more  adequately  repre- 
sented by  that  of  Mohammed.  Without 
pronouncing  here  for  the  truth  or  error 
of  one  side  or  the  other,  we  would  only 
assert  the  utter  impossibility  of  instituting 
with  such  equivocations  of  language,  any 
fair  historical  comparison  between  two 
such  systems  as  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism. 

But  even  after  our  terms  baye  been 
fairly  analyzed  and  accurately  defined,  we 
have  yet  to  determine  how  far  we  are  in 
a  position  to  form  a  judgment — ^whether 


we  have  the  same  degree,  or  at  least  the 
same  kind,  of  knowledge,  or  the  means  of 
acquiring  it,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other:  and  the  historian  who  would  so 
compare  the  life  and  teaching  of  Moham- 
med with  that  of  Christ,  must  weigh  in  an 
accurate  balance  the  historical  authority 
and  credibility  of  the  Gospels  and  Christ- 
ian tradition  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Ko- 
ran with  Mohammedan  tradition  on  the 
other.  If  Mr.  Muir  can  not  be  said  to 
have  attempted  the  former,  he  has  fur- 
nished in  his  introductory  chapters  a  most 
masterly  and  conclusive  examination  of 
the  latter.  The  several  canons  which  he 
lays  down  we  can  not  afford  even  to  enu- 
merate here,  but  will  only  say  that  they 
exhibit  almost  uniformly  the  same  impar- 
tial accuracy,  and  supply  sure  and  sound 
tests  for  separating  historical  truth  from 
legend  or  falsehood.  His  conclusion  (and 
it  is  thjs  which  chiefly  affects  our  present 
purpose)  is,  that  "  every  verse  in  the  Ko- 
ran as  we  now  have  it  is  the  genuine  and 
unaltered  composition  of  Mohammed  him- 
self," and  that  "  by  this  standard  we  may 
fairly  judge  his  life  and  actions;  for  it 
must  i-epresent  either  what  he  actually 
thought,  or  that  which  he  desired  to  ap- 
pear as  thinking."*  Fully  accepting  Mr. 
Muir's  judgment,  we  must  maintain  that 
the  Koran  is  at  once  placed  in  a  totally 
different  position  from  the  Bible  of  the 
Christians,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
life  and  acts  of  Mohammed  is  different  in 
kind  from  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
teaching  conveyed  to  us  by  the  writings 
of  the  Evangelists.  It  is  true  that  the 
authority  claimed  by  the  Mohammedans 
for  the  Koran  is  precisely  that  which  pop- 
ular Christianity  has  claimed  for  the  Bi- 
ble ;  namely,  that  it  is  in  every  word  a 
direct  communication  from  God  to  man, 
and  that  throughout  it  is  the  exponent  of 
absolute  and  eternal  truth.  But  between 
the  two  there  is  this  vast — ^nay,  infinite — 
difference,  that  this  authority  was  claimed 
for  the  Koran  by  its  author,  that  no  such 
authority  is  claimed  by  the  Bible,  although 
it  is  barely  possible  that  such  a  meaning 
may  be  forced  out  of  one  or  two  passages 
in  a  single  book  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Mohammedan  claim  is  therefore 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
their  teacher,  the  claim  for  the  Bible  is 
the  after-growth  of  centuries.  The  Mo- 
hammedan position  is,  again,  so  far  more 
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reasonable  than  the  Christian,  that  the 
Koran  is  substantially  the  work  of  one 
man,  composed  for  a  definite  purpose,  and 
the  faithful  and  full  exponent  of  his  opin- 
ions; whereas  in  the  Old  Testament  we 
liave  the  whole  literature  (historical,  de- 
votional, poetical,  prophetic)  of  a  nation 
during  a  period  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
years ;  and  in  the  Xew,  besides  the  four 
Gospels,  a  series  of  independent  Epistles 
by  writers  whose  words  the  most  diligent 
commentators  have  not  always  found  it 
the  most  easy  task  to  reconcile.  While, 
then,  we  mav  with  Von  Hammer  almost 
as  surely  believe  the  Koran  to  be  the 
word  of  Mohammed,  as  the  Mohammed- 
ans hold  it  to  be  the  word  of  God,  we 
can  not  possibly  ^unless  we  betake  our- 
selves to  the  regions  of  faith,  which  at 
once  preclude  all  historical  criticism)  have 
the  same  historical  assurance  with  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  or  the  ftcts  of 
his  life  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.* 

But  this  vantage-ground  on  the  part  of 
the  Moslems  is  considered  to  be  cut  away 
by  the  assertion  that  the  Koran  can  urge 
none  but  its  own  testimony  in  favor  of  its 
authority,  and  that,  in  spite  of  miracles 
recorded  by  tradition,  nothing  is  more 
certain  from  the. Koran  "than  that  Mo- 
hammed did  not  in  any  part  of  his  career 
perform  miracles  or  pretend  to  perform 
them."f  And  hence  the  utter  falsity  of 
the  Mohammedan  system  is  at  once  in- 
ferred by  writers  like  Dr.  White,J  on  the 
ground  that  miracles  are  visible  j)roofs  of 
divine  a])probation  as  well  as  of  divine 
power,  and  the  truth  of  Christianity  rests 
on  such  manifestations.  The  position  is 
one  which,  unfortunately,  can  claim  the 
far  higher  sanction  of  Bishop  Butler :  but 
Dr.  White's  astonishing  conclusion,  that 
"  hence  we  may  justly  reject  as  incredible 
tliose  miracles  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  interposition  of  wicked  spirits,"  is 
probably  original.  Here  again,  however, 
we  are  not  concerned  to  discuss  such  tests 
as  these.    They  do  not  profess  to  be  his- 

*  Wo  sponk  only  of  tbo  historiad  authority  of  tbo 
Gospels.  A  candid  extimination  of  tbo  various  opin- 
ions of  critical  ^Titers  on  Ibo  New  Tc^3tanlent  must, 
if  it  prove  nothing  else,  show  the  utter  obscurity 
wliicb  envelops  tbo  question  of  their  authorship. 
Donn  Milnian's  conclusion  is,  that  the  (lOspels  as  we 
now  have  them  were  not  written  by  any  of  the 
Kvangelists  whose  name  they  I>ear,  but  that  they 
were  drawn  up  a/l^r  the.  close  of  tbo  apostolic  ago, 
fn>ni  a  common  stock  of  oral  tradition.  History  of 
Oirvitinnity.  vol  i  p.  126,  etc. 

f  Vol.  i.  p.  IL  I  Bampton  Lectures,  vii. 


torical.    It  is  enough  that   we   cun  not 
have  a  more  absolute  assurance  vrith  re- 
gard to  the  miracles  than  with  respect  to 
the  other  facts  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  Butler,  in  his 
Analogy,  to  affirm  that  miracles   are  the 
direct  and  legitimate  evidence  of  Here- 
lation ;  Dean  Milman  may  be  free  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  Gospel  miracles  carry  thdr 
own  credibility  along  with  tbem,  and  that 
none  others  do  or  csm  do  so ;  while  Mr. 
Maurice  may  declare  that  at  best  the  desire 
for  such  signs  has  often  implied  a  weak,  if 
not  an  erroneous,  £Euth.   But  the  historian, 
who  has  to  deal  simply  with  matters  of 
fact,  can  only  affirm  that  every  occurrence 
which  comes  up  to  the  popular  notion  of 
a  sign  or  miracle  stands  in  precisely  the 
same  position,  whether  it  is  recorded  in 
the  Gospels  or  elsewhere,  (unless  they  can 
be  proved  in  given  cases  to  be  otherwise ;) 
and  that  in  the  Gospels,  along  with  the 
narration  of  miraculous  events,  is  mani- 
festly discernible  a  fine  of  tradition  whi^ 
refuses  all  such  signs  as  testimonies  to  di- 
vine authority,  and  appeals  wholly  to  the 
character  of  Christ's  teaching  for  the  truth 
of  his  mission — which  declares  miracles  to 
be  valueless  as  instruments  of  conyersion, 
and  holds  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  to  be  more  adapted  to  persuade 
than  the  visible  return  of  a ,  departed 
spirit. 

Such  intimations  leave  the  nsefalness  of 
miracles,  (apart  from  their  credibility,)  to 
say  tlie  least,  an  open  question  ;  and  if 
such  external  testimony  be  not  impera- 
tively required,  then,  inasmuch  as  there 
can  be  none  other,  we  are  thrown  back  aa 
the  internal  character  of  every  religions 
system  as  the  criterion  of  its  truth.  Il^ 
then,  the  absence  of  miracle  can  no  more 
detract  from  the  authority  of  Mohammed 
than  from  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  eyery 
other  Question  rcspectmg  the  founds  of 
Islam,  his  reforms,  his  errors,  his  inspira- 
tion  and  apostleship,  must  be  answ««d 
strictly  on  its  own  merits;  and  probaUy 
few  could  be  found  better  qualified  to  ap- 
ply such  a  test  than  Mr.  Muir.  Deaa 
Milman,  in  his  chapter  on  Mohammedisni, 
dwells  rather  on  the  philosophical  aspeel 
of  his  creed  than  on  his  life  and  oonduot; 
while  in  his  valuable  lectures  Mr.  Free- 
man's  general  admiration  is  conveyed  kt 
language  too  vague,  perhaps,  and  h 
elusive  for  a  subject  so  m<Hnentoiia. 


Mr.  Muir  has  examined  every  step  in  tlw 
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np  to  tlie  time  of  the  Hejira,  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  extent  and  vahie  of  his 
rctorms  and  the  depth  of  his  sincerity  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  blind  to 
the  amount  of  self-deception  or  impos- 
ture wliich  gradually  deteriorated  both  his 
character  and  teaching  from  the  very 
commencement  of  his  apostleship. 

If,  however,  the  Koran  furnishes  full 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  belief  and 
teaching  of  the  prophet  of  Islam,  we  have 
not  the  same  assurance  as  to  the  extent 
and  power  of  the  several  influences  which 
moulded  it.  His  own  assertion  that  the 
whole  revelation  was  imparted  to  him 
from  (xod  through  the  medium  of  the 
"  Holy  Spirit "  Gabriel,  will  convince  none 
but  his  followers  of  its  originality.  The 
most  cursory  perusal  of  the  Koran  will 
discover  the  strangely  heterogeneous  na- 
ture of  its  contents ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  decide  from  what  sources  they  were 
borrowed.  Mohammed  always  professed 
himself  unable  to  write,  and  urged  his 
general  want  of  learning  as  a  proof  of  the 
miraculous  descent  of  the  Koran.  The 
former  statement  mayor  may  not  be  true  : 
the  latter  is  at  once  as  completely  refuted 
by  the  whole  character  of  the  Suras,  as 
is  his  pretended  deficiency  in  the  poetic 
faculty.  Of  the  three  foreign  elements, 
Jewish,  Christian,  and  Pagan,  which  are 
found  ill  them,  the  last-named  is  obviously 
derived  from  the  Arab  traditions  which 
grew  up  round  the  Kaaba ;  but  whether 
he  hud  more  than  mere  tradition  as  a 
guide  to  his  acquaintance  with  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  and  of  the  narratives 
taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
still  remains  a  perplexing  question.  Ara- 
bian tradition,  on  these  points  scarcely 
conclusive,  affirms  that  Khadijah  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
before  he  entered  on  his  office  ;*  and  it 
would  seem  that  Waraca,  who  was  con- 
sulted by  Mohammed  as  well  as  by  his 
wife,  professed  Christianity.  That  he 
must  have  received  directly  from  Jewish 
informants  a  vast  number  not  only  of 
Biblical  but  also  Talmudist  traditions,  the 
pages  of  the  Koran  leave  us  in  no  doubt 
whatever;  but  his  opportunities  of  con- 
versing with  or  hearing  Christian  teach- 
ers would  seem  to  have  been  very  rare. 
On  this  point,  however,  Mr.  Muir's  state- 
ments are  not  bo  consistent  as  from  the 
general   closeness  of  his  reasoning    we 


•  Vol.  ii.  p.  66,  note, 
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might  have  expected.  In  his  review  of 
the  Pre-Islamite  History,  he  says  that 
"  Christianity  was  well  known;  living  ex- 
amples of  it  there  were  among  the  native 
tribes :  the  New  Testament  was  respected, 
if  not  reverenced,  as  a  book  that  claimed 
to  be  divine  :  in  most  quarters  it  was  easily 
accessible,  and  some  of  its  facts  and  doc- 
trines were  admitted  without  dispute."* 
Again,  in  the  annual  fair  at  Ocatz,  which 
Mohammed  attended  in  hift  childhood  and 
youth,  we  are  told  that  "  the  Christianity 
as  well  as  the  chivalry  of  Arabia  had  her 
representatives ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
tradition,  Mohammed,  while  a  boy,  heard 
Cos,  the  bishop  of  Najran,  preach  a  purer 
creed  than  that  of  Mecca  in  accents  preg- 
nant with  deep  reason  and  fervid  faith, 
which  agitated  and  aroused  his  8oul,"t 
Elsewhere,  however,  he  affirms  "  that  his 
sources  of  Christian  information  were  sin- 
gularly barren  and  defective ;"  and  that 
"  we  do  not  find  a  single  ceremony  or 
doctrine  of  Islam  in  the  slightest  degree 
moulded  or  even  tinged  by  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  Christianity  ;  while  Judaism,  on 
the  contrary,  has  given  its  color  to  tlie 
whole  system,  and  lent  to  it  the  shape  and 
type,  if  not  the  actual  substance,  of  many 
ordinances."! 

For  this  last  fact  there  may  have  been 
a  more  constraining  reason  than  mere  de- 
ficiency or  imperfection  of  knowledge. 
The  slender  influence  of  Christianity  may 
be  accounted  for  as  readily  by  the  con- 
sciousness (which  he  must  have  possessed) 
of  the  complete  antagonism  of  his  whole 
system,  as  by  a  reference  to  the  perpetual 
wranglings  of  Monophysite  and  Monothe- 
lite  controversies.  But  that  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  legends  found  throughout 
the  Koran  were  obtained  altogether  from 
oral  information,  and  in  no  part  from 
written  documents,  a  close  examination 
renders  it  hard  to  believe.  The  legends 
are  far  too  lengthy  and  too  complicated  ; 
the  verbal  resemblances  to  passages  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  far  too  close, 
to  admit  of  such  a  supposition.  That 
Mohammed  had  access  to  some  common 
written  sources  of  the  spurious  gospels,  if 
not  to  that  of  St.  Luke,  seems  as  clear  as 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  books  of 
the  Pentateuch.  That  his  mistakes  and 
misconceptions  are  frequent,  and  some- 
times absurd,  scarcely  anects  this  position. 

♦  Vol  1.  p.  cxxxix.  f  Vol.  iL  p.  7, 
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The  Koran  is  supposed  not  merely  to 
speak  of  Gabriel  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
to  represent  the  Trinity  of  the  Christians 
aa  consisting  of  the  Father,  Jesus,  and 
Mary.  But  although  in  one  of  the  Me- 
dina Suras  he  expressly  reprobates  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Mr.  Muir  thinks 
that  from  the  extent  to  which  Mariolatry 
was  already  carried,  "^lohammcd  might 
posssbly  censure  the  Christians  for  this,  as 
takiu«:  Jesus  and  his  mother  for  two 
Grods,  without  adverting  to  the  Trinity.*'* 

With  this  conscious  antagonism  to 
Christianity  in  general,  it  is  in  no  way 
surprising  that  the  reference  to  its  doc- 
trines should  occur  so  rarely,  or  that  he 
should  so  misapprehend  or  misrepresent 
them ;  and  the  casual  agreement  of  the 
Koran  with  some  expressions  of  Christ 
hi  nself  seems  to  us  to  prove  his  acquaint- 
an30  with  written  gospels  more  forcibly 
than  most  considerations  avail  on  the 
other  side.  Two  or  three  instances  may 
be  all  that  can  bo  adduced,  but  their 
scxntiness  docs  not  militate  against  this 
conclusion — since,  but  for  inadvertence, 
thay  would  probably  never  have  been  ad- 
mitted. We  can  not  readily  believe  that 
mere  hearsay  could  have  led  him  to  de- 
claref  that  "  verily  the  nearest  of  kin 
unto  Abraham  are  they  who  follow  him  ;"J 
and  that  "  though  we  had  sent  down  angels 
imto  them,  and  the  dead  had  spoken  unto 
them,  and  we  had  gathered  before  them 
all  things  in  one  view,  they  would  not 
have  believed."  His  misapprehension  as 
to  the  Incarnation  would  seem  to  be  will- 
ful, as  to  the  Eucharist  involuntary ;  but 
his  assertion  that  the  name  of  John  was 
specially  invented  for  the  Ba[)tist  seems 
a  strong  proof  that  he  had  before  him  a 
ropy  of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Luke.  An 
oral  informant  (probably,  if  a  Christian — 
certainly,  if  a  Jew)  would  at  once  have 
told  him  that  Johanan  was  a  name  by  no 
means  unknown  to  the  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

In  much  of  what  has  been  already  said, 
we  have  partly  dealt  with  Mohammed's 
(;l:iimto  inspiration -tmd  apostleship.  Un- 
doubtedly the  great  body  of  the  Koran 
tlisplays  little  originality.  If  judged  by 
any  standard  of  Europeim  ideas,  it  would, 
not  improbably,  be  put  aside  as  a  cum- 
bersome mass  of  legend,  with  a  monoto- 
nous recurrence  of  common-place  thoughts 
and  precepts ;  and  an  examination  of  its 
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moral  aspect  might  be  followed  by  a  con- 
demnation   still    more    severe.     Sach   a 
method  may,  however,  prove  fallaciom. 
A  revelation,  to  be  genume,  need  not  be 
entirely  dissimilar  to  those  which   have 
preceded  it ;  and  Arabian  ideas  and  ciyil- 
ization  may  call  for  a  different  code  from 
such   as  suit  the  nations  of  the  West 
Yet  more,  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  such  a 
work  as  the  Koran  through  the  medium 
of  a  translation.    Its  rhythm,  if  not  its 
poetry,  is  completely  destroyed  by  such  a 
version  as  that  of  Sale;  and  the  eariier 
Suras  in  particular  are  remarkable  for  an 
exuberance  of  wild   and  vivid  imagery, 
in  which  we  can  not  fail  to  disoem  some- 
thing of  sublimity,  if  not  of  beauty.    It 
is,  indeed,  full  of  contradictions  and  ab- 
surdities.   It  condescends  to   the   most 
ridiculous  mythology,  and  some   of  its 
morality  is  doubtful   on  any   standard. 
Still  the  (]^uestion  is  not  so  much  whether 
there  was  m  Mohammed  an  element  of  im- 
posture in  the  later  portions  of  his  career, 
as  whether  at  the  iirst  he  was  not  actu- 
ated by  a  desire  to  advance  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness  amongst  his 
grievously  benighted  countrymen.     It  is 
disingenuous  to  meet  this  question  by  an 
unqualified  negative.    It  is  hard  to  tnink 
that  his  truthfulness  and  sincerity  of  cha- 
racter did  not  survive  for  many  a  year 
after  the  first  burst  of  inspiration  in  the 
cave  at  Hira.     But  here,  again,  in   this 
most  intricate  and  complicated   subject, 
we  are  met  by  the  old  difficulties  of  un- 
defined and    ambiguous    phrases.      The 
terms,    Revelation,    Inspiration,    Divine 
Commission,  do  indeed    set  forth  corr^ 
spending  realities ;  but  they  call  up  com- 
monly very  different,  if  not   conflicting 
ideas.    Still,  the  historian,  who  takca  upon 
himself  to  analyze  snch  a  character  as 
that  of  Mohammed,  is  bound  to  avoid  to 
the  utmost  all  equivocations  of  language. 
If,  by  revelation,  we  imply  a  forgone 
conclusion,  that  many  centuries  ago  a 
small  number  of  men,  belonging  to  a  pai^ 
ticular  country  and  people,  received  com- 
munications from  heaven  after  a  method, 
not  simply  higher,  but  altogether  different 
in   kind  from  that  which  obtaina  with 
mankind  generally — ^if  by  inspiration  we 
mean  that  these  men  became  vehidea  for 
divine  utterances  in  a  way  vouchaafed  to 
none  at  the  present  day — ^if  by  diving 
commission  we  signify  a  call  acoompam^d 
hy  some  outward  or  sensible  aaaoranoe  of 
its  reality,  altogether  beyond  wimftoaaba 
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roceived  by  any  now ;  then  it  will  be 
utterly  i<lle  to  suppose  that  an  historical 
comparison  can  be  instituted  between 
then\  and  any  others,  vain  to  expect  from 
such  a  course  the  smallest  profitable  result. 
We  may  not  be  bound  to  compare  Mo- 
liammcd  with  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel ;  but  if  we 
do  compare  them,  then  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
must  be  considered  as  men  over  whom 
the  same  mental  and  spiritual  laws  hold 
good  as  over  Mohammed ;  and  that 
(ojiven  a  similar  spirit)  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible for  Mohammed  to  have  been  such  as 
they  were.  If,  then,  we  will  allow  that 
every  s])oaker  of  truth  utters,  whensoever 
he  s])eaks  the  truth,  the  words  of  God — if 
we  will  affirm  that  every  man  who  labors 
for  the  good  of  others,  acts  upon  a  divine 
commission — that  the  earnest  desire  to 
be  the  instrument  in  doing  such  good  is 
it'<elf  a  call  to  undertake  the  tJisk — if  we 
will  believe  that  all  writings,  prompted  by 
the  desire  to  attain  the  truth  and  to  do  it, 
are  the  results  of  inspiration,  at  once  such 
comparisons  become  not  merely  legitimate, 
but  ])rofitable,  and  even  necessary. 

Mr.  Muir's  judgment  appears  to  us 
almost  too  severe.  A  latent,  perhaps  an 
unconcious,  notion  that  a  divine  commis- 
sion and  inspiration  required  some  sensi- 
ble assurance,  such  as  was  not  granted  to 
Mohammed,  has  made  him  attribute  to 
the  founder  of  Islam  something  of  impos- 
ture and  hypocrisy  in  all  stages  of  his  ca- 
reer, except  the  first ;  and  to  assert  that, 
beintr  conscious  of  a  sincere  desire,  he 
''fafiried  that  he  perceived  a  divine  com- 
mission to  call  forth  his  people  from  dark- 
ness into  light."*  We  believe  that  his 
call  was  not  fancied,  but  genuine ;  his 
commission  not  fictitious,  but  real ;  and 
that  it  was  no  mere  imaginary  inspiration 
which  made  him  long  to  destroy  the  vast 
system  of  idolatry  which  liad  enthralled 
and  degraded  his  countrymen.  That  he 
!nade  his  call  subservient  to  secondary 
ends,  and  abused  his  commission  for  secu- 
lar purposes,  in  no  way  affects  their  reality ; 
and  conscious  imposture  with  regard  to 
these  secondary  objects  may  certainly  be 
conceived  of  as  coexisting  with  a  real  mis- 
sion for  the  conversion  of  a  people  and  a 
reixeneration  of  society.  The  objection 
which  Mohammed  himself  sought  most  to 
obviate  was  the  absence  of  miraculous 
testimony  to  his  preaching.  The  anxiety 
was  causeless  which  prompted  him  to  seek 


*  Vol.  n.  p.  73. 


for  signs  which  are  ratheV  a  stumbling 
block  than  a  ground  of  assurance ;  and 
not  many  portions  of  the  Koran  so  com- 
mend themselves  for  sound  sense  as  those 
in  which  he  deprecates  the  holding  such 
signs  to  furnish  a  ground  for  spiritual  con- 
viction. Such  passages  are  frequently  an 
approach  to  the  declaration,  "He  that 
loveth  God,  heareth  my  words."  A  more 
plausible  argument  against  the  reality  of 
his  mission  might  be  urged  from  his  mani- 
fest anxiety  to  prove  his  inspiration,  his 
repeated  efforts  to  convince  his  hearers  of 
his  supernatural  communications  with  hea- 
ven, to  assure  them  that,  like  the  sooth- 
sayer of  Moab,  he  saw  visibly  the  things 
of  God.  Such  objections,  however,  will 
not  stand  against  the  reality  of  the  reform- 
ation which  he  wrou^^ht.  The  failings 
and  crimes  which  tarnished  it  prove,  not 
that  he  had  not  received  a  commission,  but 
that  he  had  not  acted  up  to  it. 

The  downward  course  may,  indeed, 
have  commenced  very  early — probably, 
as  Mr.  Muir  inclines  to  think,  afler  the 
composition  of  the  very  earliest  Suran, 
when  the  conviction  that  he  had  received 
the  call  led  him,  by  a  "  deceptive  process, 
to  the  high  blasphemy  of  forging  the  name 
of  God  ;  thenceforward  he  spoke  literally 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord."*  At  the  same 
time  was  growing  up  a  consciousness  that 
his  religion  must,  if  need  were,be  furthered 
by  the  sword  ;f  and  visions  of  temporal 
supremacy,  perhaps  even  of  earthly  luxury, 
mingled  with  his  loflier  and  purer  mo- 
tives. These  could  not  have  come  from 
the  Divine  Being,  whose  prophet  he 
claimed  to  be.  But  Mr.  Muir  feels  that 
the  agency  of  the  prince  of  darkness  and 
his  followers  may  be  "one  at  Uast  of  the 
possible  causes  of  the  fall  of  Mohammed,  the 
once  sincere  inquirer,  into  the  meshes  of 
deception."!  Tiiis  is  followed  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  situation  and  acts  of  Mo- 
hammed to  the  temptation  of  Christ,  which 
is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Muir's 
own  canons  of  historical  criticism.  If  he 
is  prepared  to  regard  even  the  greatest  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  apart  from  the  col- 
oring thrown  over  them  by  popular  theo- 
ries  of  inspiration,  the  analogy  will  be 
legitimate ;  but  the  historical  judge  can 
draw  none  between  Mohammed  and  One 
in  whom  human  nature  is  asserted  to  be 
inseparably  joined  with  the  divine.  With 
the  view  of  Satanic  agency  which  Mr. 
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Miiir  advances,  half  apologetically,  we 
presume  not  to  interfere ;  we  suggest  the 
possibility  that  ethical  causes  may  be 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  these  and 
all  other  failings  and  iniquities  of  man- 
kind ;  nor  can  we  hold  that  the  putting 
forth  of  certain  declarations  in  the  Divine 
name  is  a  blasphemous  forgery,  except  on 
an  examination  of  the  matter  so  put  forth. 
Were  any  one  in  our  own  English  society, 
roused  by  the  sight  of  gross  and  fearful 
enormities,  to  come  forth  to  the  battle 
against  moral  and  social  evils  with  the  old 
formula,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  we  might 
perhaps  speak  of  him  as  employing  an  un- 
usual method ;  we  could  not,  except  at  the 
cost  of  the  same  sin  in  ourselves,  retort 
on  him  an  accusation  of  falsehood.  The 
crime  of  Mohammed  consists,  not  in  put- 
ting forth  his  commands  to  do  justice  and 
love  mercy  as  the  word  of  the  Lord,  but 
in  asserting  that  he  could  never  speak  any 
thing  except  that  word.  His  theory  of 
inspiration  made  the  man  a  mere  vehicle 
or  machine,  and  thus  harmonized  with 
that  upheld  by  almost  all  schools  of 
Christian  theology.  We  can  but  say  of 
him,  that  he  was  perhaps  the  only  man 


who  has  ever  carried  out  the  theory  to  its 
strict  logical  conclusions. 

Our  sketch  has  proved  less  a  biography 
of  Mohammed  than  we  had  intended  it  to 
be  ;  and  some  subjects  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest we  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
altogether  imnoticed.  Tiie  double  emi« 
gration  to  Abyssinia,  the  lapse  of  Moham- 
med and  its  results,  the  progress  of  his 
creed,  the  character  of  his  earlier  Saras, 
his  own  conduct  in  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  are  all  matters  reqairing^ 
more  than  merely  incidental  mention. 
But  the  omission  is  perhaps  of  the  less 
moment,  as  Mr.  Muir's  present  volomes 
extend  only  to  the  flight  from  Mecca, 
We  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  pro- 
mised continuation  of  his  work,  which  will 
embrace  the  whole  career  and  teaching  of 
Mohammed  subsequent  to  the  Hejira. 
Some  of  those  points  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  pass  by  now,  may  hereafter  be 
discussed  more  fully  in  a  notice  of  his  pro- 
mised volumes ;  when  we  hope  also  to  ex- 
amine more  minutely  his  masterly  and  ad- 
mirable chapters  on  the  valac  and  credi- 
bility of  early  Mohammedan  tradition. 


•*^ 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ADMIRAL  BLAKE,  THE  GREAT  PURITAN  ADMIRAL" 


We  heartily  wish  that  the  attention  of 
our  men  of  letters  was  more  directed  than 
it  is  to  the  ancient  and  valuable  art  of 
Biography.  There  is  no  branch  of  litera- 
ture which  does  more  good  or  communi- 
cates more  pleasure ;  for  there  is  none 
that  so  completely  appeals  to  the  two 
passions  whicli  make  literature  popular — 
the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  love  of 
amusement.  These  have  a  joint  gratifi- 
cation in  a  thoroughly  good  "  Life,"  where 
some  important  section  of  the  history  of 
the  world  is  dramatically  embodied  in  one 
figure,  and  we  are  made  to  pass  through 
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great  events,  in  good  company,  and  almost 
with  the  emotions  of  a  contemporary. 
Accordingly,  one  of  the  few  claaaical 
authors  who  has  domesticated  liiwujetf 
among  the  moderns  is  the  pleasant  and 
garrulous  Plutarch.  Ho  has  managed  to 
get  letters  of  naturalization  among  as, 
and  to  escape  the  popular  terror  attached 
to  the  name  of  C4reck.  P^bably,  too, 
that  incomparable  biography,  the  "  Agri- 
cola,"  is  more  read  than  any  other  work 
of  Tacitus — ^though  the  general  woiid,  we 
fear,  will  have  to  wait  long  for  a  trauria- 
tion  that  shall  do  justice  to  its  pregnant 
epigram  and  its  brilliant  colors.  £very 
day  we  may  see  something  analogous 
going  on  with  respect  to  our  nativa 
authors.     Johnson's  Live9  of  ike 
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are  outlivinp^  his  London^  while  Bos- 
well  is  tendin!;]^  to  supplant  the  Doctor 
himself.  Southey's  Nelson  bids  fair  to 
})e  read  by  generations  almost  ignorant  of 
the  name  of  his  Thalaha,  The  modern 
biographer,  we  fear,  has  many  defects. 
He  is  almost  invariably  too  long ;  he  is 
doHcient  in  perspective — in  giving  har- 
mony to  his  proportions  ;  he  is  negligent 
of  reality,  disinclined  to  conceive  of  past 
life  as  of  something  that  once  lived  and 
breathed  as  surely  and  warmly  as  any 
thing  we  see  now.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, after  all,  that  his  task  is  a  liard 
one.  A  great  biographer  ought  to  be  at 
once  philosopher  and  painter — to  have  a 
genius  for  science,  and  a  genius  for  art. 
If  he  can  not  duly  measure  his  hero,  his 
opinions  are  worthless  ;  if  he  can  not  duly 
describe  1dm,  he  is  dull  in  his  style.  The 
union  is  rare  of  that  open,  candid,  loving 
nature  which  leads  a  man  to  a  right  choice 
of  a  subject,  with  the  gravity  of  intellect 
and  grace  of  art  necessary  to  the  execu- 
tion of  it. 

Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon,  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  the  famous  man  before  us,  has 
got  into  the  right  track  in  spite  of  the 
confusion  which  prevails  on  the  subject. 
He  is  what  the  Sunday  Acts  call  a  bond 
fide  traveler  to  his  goal.  He  likes  the 
Commonwealth  men,  and  the  dominant 
ideas  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
having  drawn  Penn,  who  was  a  child  of 
that  ago,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
proceed  to  draw  Blake,  who  was  one  of 
the  heroes  of  it.  His  style,  once  some- 
what turgid,  improves  in  his  later  works. 
His  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect  from 
their  sincerity,  though  our  sentiments  on 
several  points  are  not  his.  We  can  not, 
for  instance,  be  expected  to  believe  of 
Charles  the  First,  that  "Ai5  origin  was 
bad.''^  Such  is  not  our  way  of  thinking 
about  the  royal  and  noble  blood  of  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  respect  as  much  as 
Mr.  Dixon,  the  great  and  good  men  pro- 
duced among  the  Puritans.  We  acknow- 
ledge the  benefits  which  accrued  to  the 
nation  from  the  conflict  between  Charles 
and  his  Parliament,  but  we  have  an 
equally  strong  belief  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  England,  that  much  of  what  the 
country  party  aimed  at  destroying  sur- 
vived its  hostility.  We  have  always  ad- 
mired the  remark  of  Coleridge,  that  what 
makes  the  Civil  War  a  pleasant  object  of 
study  is  that  we  can  road  of  the  struggle, 
and  yet  respect  both  sides.    And  this  is 


one  of  several  characteristics  of  the  move- 
ment which  distinguishes  it  from  the  re- 
volutions of  later  times ;  a  distinction  that 
must  be  carefully  kept  in  mind  when  wo 
argue  in  our  days  from  the  precedents  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

There  is  one  fact  about  the  stirring  old 
Cavalier  and  Roundhead  days  which 
makes  them  excellent  material  for  the 
historical  writer.  It  may  seem  fanciful, 
but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  poetry  disap- 
peared out  of  our  politics  with  those 
events.  They  were  the  last  of  the  roman- 
tic epochs — the  border-land  between  old 
feudal  England  and  modem  busy  prac- 
tical England.  Compare  the  picture  raised 
in  the  mind  by  the  mention  of  the  age  of 
Charles  with  that  of  the  age  of  Anne  for 
example — pleasant  and  clever  as  the  latter 
age  undoubtedly  was.  A  certain  eleva- 
tion of  view  and  generous  force  of  mind 
marks  the  men  of  the  earlier  period — the 
Falklands,  the  Pembrokes,  the  Northamp- 
tons,  the  Kichmonds,  or  the  Hampdens, 
the  Blakes,  the  Vanes.  The  objects  con- 
tended for  are  nobler  and  higher.  The 
poetry  they  read  is  fresher,  sweeter,  more 
lyrical.  We  have  Herrick  and  Suckling 
instead  of  Prior  and  Gay.  The  Anne 
men  always  come  to  the  mind,  associated 
with  town  hfe  —  routs,  drums,  coffee, 
china,  wit  and  sarcasm  and  scandal.  Their 
wigs  are  prosaic  compared  with  their 
grandfathers'  love-locks ;  their  cocked- 
hats  vulgar  compared  with  the  steeple- 
hats,  past  which  bullets  whistled  at  Mars- 
ton  Moor.  Mention  one  such  name  as 
this  last,  and  forthwith  the  memory  of  a 
reading  man  teems  with  moated  grange 
and  galloping  dragoons,  buff-coat  and 
bandolier.  A  file  of  muskets  glitters  be- 
hind the  green  hedge ;  a  flag  rises  on  the 
deserted  tower.  Quaint,  pretty,  clever, 
are  the  words  suggested  by  the  Queen 
Anne  scene — romantic,  generous,  pictur- 
esque, by  the  Commonwealth  one.  It 
would  seem  as  if  all  systems  made  a  grand 
display  just  before  their  termination.  Old 
England  had  one  gala  day  of  it  —  of 
chivalry  in  her  Cavaliers,  of  piety  in  her 
Roundheads  —  before  settling  down  to 
modern  business,  and  transmitting  her 
beliefs  and  sentiments  into  new  forms.  A 
line  divides  her  public  life,  about  the  time 
that  Oliver  sunk  iuto  his  grave.  Beyond 
that  line  we  see  our  ancestors  tinged  with 
a  certain  hue  of  romance,  which  we  can 
scarcely  claim  for  ourselves.  We  can  en- 
joy a  ballad  about  their  doings,  written 
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by  a  Scott  or  a  Browninpf,  but  poetry  at 
present  keeps  remarkably  clear  of  the 
"  business  of  the  session." 

Robert  lilake,  destined  as  General  and 
Admiral  to  play  such  an  important  part 
in  that  period,  was  a  Somersetshire  man. 
He  was  of  a  good  landed  family  there, 
said  by  a  tradition  in  the  branch  still  ex- 
isting to  have  come  originally  from 
Northumberland.  A  speculative  person 
might  attribute  his  marked  nautical  genius 
to  the  blood  of  those  old  Danes  who  set 
sail  from  the  Baltic,  under  the  Haven, 
ages  ago.  What  is  certain,  however,  at 
present,  is  only  that  the  Admiral's  ances- 
tor, Humphrey  Blake,  possessed  the 
Manor  of  Tuxwell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  By  a  process,  quite  common 
amoni2:  what  old  Fuller  calls  the  "mid- 
dhng-sized "  gentry,  the  Blakes  took  to 
merchandise  in  Bridgewater,  which  town 
had  the  honor  of  producing  the  man  who 
made  them  famous,  about  the  end  of 
August,  1598 — the  year  before  the  birth 
of  Cromwell.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Hum[)hrey  Blake,  gentleman  and  mer- 
chant, by  Sara  Williams  of  Plansfield, 
c»o-heiress  of  a  good  knightly  family  of 
the  county.  It  was  })recisely  from  this 
class — persons  of  gentle  blood  yet  aver- 
age fortune  and  position — that  the  great 
men  of  Blake's  party  came. 

In  liridgewater  the  old  fashioned  sub- 
stantial house  is  still  shown  with  its  oak 
wainscots  and  ornamented  ceilings,  in 
which  the  Blakes  lived.  The  gardens  ran 
down  to  the  river  Parrett ;  the  windows 
looked  out  over  a  wide  valley  to  the 
Quantock  hills.  One  of  the  earliest  ob- 
jects that  would  catch  the  boy's  young 
eyes  would  be  the  masts  of  the  shipping 
in  the  stream — masts  decked  with  the 
colors  of  more  than  one  nation,  and  sug- 
gesting who  knows  what  visions  of  dis- 
tant purple  seas,  and  fierce  Algerine 
corsairs,  and  all  that  could  stimulate  the 
heart  and  waken  the  wonder  of  a  bold 
strong  lad.  Such  influences,  joined  to  the 
talk  of  his  father  the  merchant — and  in 
those  days  the  merchant  went  abroad 
with  his  ship  and  guarded  her  treasures 
with  his  own  stout  arm — must  have  deep- 
ly im[)ressed  young  Blake.  But  he  was  a 
grave  youngster,  and  took  naturally  to  his 
book,  and  spent  no  less  than  nine  years  at 
the  University.  T-ittle  is  known  of  his 
college  life.  Clarendon  speaks  with  re- 
spect of  his  attainments,  and  it  is  certain 
that  liis  learning  was  far  greater  than  that 


of  most  fightnig-men ;  in  fact,  it  may 
safely  be  said  of  him,  that  while  inclioa- 
tion  made  him  a  scholar  it  was  rather 
destiny  that  made  him  a  soldier.  He 
found  himself  drawn  into  the  great  strug- 
gle of  his  time  by  his  position  and  hui 
sense  of  duty ;  and  in  the  hurry  of  the 
life  of  after-years  he  never  seems  to  have 
lost  either  the  taste  which  liad  made  him 
learned  or  the  earnestness  which  had 
made  him  a  Puritan. 

In  his  twenty -seventh  year  he  was  re- 
called home  by  the  illness  of  his  father. 
The  world  had  not  gone  well  with  the 
old  gentleman,  who,  dying  in  November, 
102 5,  lefl  llobert  to  take  charge  of  a 
large  family,  upon  what  was  by  no  means 
a  large  income.  Here  were  new  datics, 
which  he  achieved  with  fidelity,  and  in 
the  main,  with  success.  Of  his  brothers, 
ilumphrey  followed  him  by  and  by  into 
the  Navy ;  suffered  for  non-eonformitj 
after  the  Restoration ;  and  emigrated  to 
Carolina,  where  his  descendants  still  ex- 
ist. 

We  are  now  to  think  of  Blake  as  settled 
at  Bridgewater,  taking  care  of  his  mother, 
who  survived  her  husband  for  many  years, 
and  in  loco  parentis  to  his  numerous  troop 
of  brothers  and  sisters.  His  character  was 
formed,  and  may  be  described  in  a  word 
as  Puritanical  The  world  is  now  better 
qualilied  to  understand  what  such  a  de- 
scription implies,  than  it  was  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  the  Restoration. 
For  a  long  time,  it  was  commonly  under- 
stood to  mean  a  fanatic  or  a  hypocrite ; 
and  the  I^uritan  was  to  most  people 
either  a  man  tliat  had  been  hali^cracked 
or  a  man  that  had  been  wholly  a  rascal. 

It  is  now  high  time  for  those  who  hon- 
or the  old  traditions  of  England,  to  do 
that  justice  to  the  Puritans  which  was  al- 
most unifonnly  denied  them  by  the  eight- 
eenth century.  We  shall  never  under- 
stand the  Civil  War,  nor  be  able  to  think 
of  it  without  shame  and  humiliation,  un- 
less we  will  look  at  the  bright  as  well  as 
the  dark  side  of  the  contending  powers. 
The  fact  is,  that  Puritanism  was  a  genu- 
ine expression  of  one  form  of  Protestaat 
Christianity.  It  allied  itself  with  natures 
that  were  simple  and  earnest,  sturdy  and 
selfdependent.  Such  men  were  impa- 
tient of  ecclesiastical  authority,  indimr- 
ent  to  symbolism  and  tradition,  full  of 
spiritual  self-relmncc.  Paritaiiism  was 
the  fundamental  source  of  the  oppoiitHNi 
to  the  king ;  it  became  allied  witb  oihsr 
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influences,  but  these  depended  on  it,  and 
not  it  upon  them.  A  man  from  being  a 
Puritan  became  often  a  Republican,  but 
as  a  general  rule  he  was  a  Puritan  first. 

There  was  a  certain  affinity  between 
Puritanism  and  Republicanism,  for  both 
were  impatient  of  authority  and  tradi- 
tion. Accordingly,  Blake  seems  to  have 
very  early  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  no  friend  to  monarchical  principles, 
lie  was  an  admirer  of  Brutus,  and  was 
fond  of  quoting  Lucan.  A  grand  simpli- 
city was  his  ideal  of  government ;  an  or- 
ganization of  stately  but  not  splendid 
magistrates  ruling  over  a  free  patriotic 
enlightened  people :  a  beautiful  but  en- 
tirely visionary  system  which  rose  like  a 
sun-tinted  cloud-palace  before  the  eyes  of 
Sydney  and  Andrew  Fletcher,  and  the 
last  rays  of  which  still  glitter  on  the  class- 
ic ])nge  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

Was  Blake,  then,  a  kind  of  Puritan 
democrat  ?  So  it  may  be  said — always 
providing  that  we  distinguish  carefully 
between  such  "  democracy "  and  that 
which  bears  the  name  in  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  Let  no  modern  demo- 
cratic radical  fancy  that  he  is  of  the 
school  of  those  great  old  dreamers.  The 
seventeenth  century  men  were  as  differ- 
ent from  the  men  of  1793  and  1848  in 
their  views  as  they  were  superior  to 
them  in  their  characters  and  parts. 
They  never  dreamt  of  interfering  with 
the  general  system  of  society  and  subor- 
dination, but  still  held  to  such  fimdamen- 
tal  ideas  as  the  national  religion,  the  old 
constitution,  and  the  "  spirit  of  a  gentle- 
man." Cromwell  chose  his  Ironsides 
among  the  freeholders.  A  Percy,  a  Her- 
bert, a  Montague,  a  Grey  were  of  their 
party.  They  taunted  Charles,  not  with 
being  their  king  —  that^  they  admitted 
was  his  right  —  but  with  having  taken 
liberties  with  them  which  then*  ancestors 
had  not  tolerated  in  the  Plantagcnets. 
Right  or  wrong,  they  were  a  quite  differ- 
ent breed  of  revolutionists  from  any  that 
the  world  has  seen  since,  and  the  honor 
of  England  requires  that  this  should  be 
maintained  at  every  proper  opportunity. 

Blake  being  thus  a  Puritan,  with  spe- 
culative leanings  towards  Republicanism, 
which  leanings,  however,  would  by  no 
means  have  induced  him  to  rise  against 
the  king  in  the  absence  of  what  he  es- 
teemed proper  provocation  —  the  next 
point  of  interest  is,  how  was  he  provok- 
ed ?    To  this  we  answer,  on  his  Jruritan 


side.  His  whole  life  proves  that  in  spite 
of  his  bookish  turn,  he  was  far  more  a 
practical  than  a  speculative  man.  From 
ambition  of  the  worldly  kind  he  was  en- 
tirely free.  We  doubt  if  he  would  have 
moved  at  all,  but  for  the  irritating  war 
carried  on  by  Laud  and  the  Court  against 
that  religious  party  with  which  his  deej)? 
est  instincts  had  connected  him.  And  as 
it  chanced.  Laud  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  within  a  year  or  so  (20th 
June,  1626)  of  the  very  date  at  which 
Blake  returned  to  Bridgewater  from  Ox- 
ford. 

This  is  one  of  those  historical  coincid- 
ences which  excite  deep  reflection.  Here 
were  the  two  antagonistic  tendencies  of 
the  time  brought  within  sight  of  each 
other  on  the  same  field  of  action.  The 
west  country  was  full  of  trading  towns, 
always  the  strongholds  of  Puritanism. 
Accordingly,  during  the  two  years  that 
he  held  the  see.  Laud — a  sincere  man, 
but  weak  and  with  no  insight  into  his 
age  —  vexed  the  Somersetshire  Puritans 
sadly.  Perpetual  squabbles  were  carried 
on  about  placing  the  communion-table 
this  way  or  that  way.  The  bishop's  suc- 
cessor went  further ;  he  suspended  one  of 
Blake's  favorite  "ministers"  in  Bridge- 
water,  and  enjoined  Humphrey  Blake, 
church-warden,  to  do  penance,  as  a  favor- 
er of  the  delinquent.  Years  passed  on, 
and  of  course  all  the  stories  of  the  whip- 
pings and  brandhigs  of  Puritan  writers 
would  reach  reach  Blake's  native  town. 
The  future  admiral  had  a  kind  of  grim 
sarcastic  humor  about  him,  of  the  same 
stamp  as  that  of  Knox  or  Buchanan,  and 
this  made  him  scorn  and  ridicule  what  ho 
otherwise  hated.  In  due  time  he  became 
committed  to  the  cause,  and  was  the  lead- 
er of  it  in  his  native  town. 

Presently,  came  the  great  Scottish  news 
of  1637,  and  people  heard  how  Bishop 
Lindsay  and  Dean  Hannay  had  been 
hooted  and  pelted  in  St.  Giles'  Church, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  how,  in  regular  course, 
the  Scots  had  signed  the  Covenant,  and 
were  in  arms  against  their  native  king ; 
war  committees  sitting  in  every  county 
to  raise  men,  and  people  bringing  up 
their  very  spoons  to  sell  them  in  the 
cause  ;  till  the  rebels  crossed  the  Tweed, 
and  soon  Charles  had  no  alternative  but 
to  summon  a  parliament.  Bridgewater 
sent  op  "  Robert  Blake,  gent.,"  to  this, 
the  "Short  Parliament,"  as  historians  call 
it,  which  met  on  Monday,  the  lath  April, 
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1640.  Blake  was  no  doubt  present  when 
amidst  the  silence  of  that  ^rave  old  gene- 
ration, Lord  Keeper  Finch  began  the 
speech  in  language  which  reads  so  quaint- 
ly in  our  day : 

**  His  Majesties  kingly  resolutions  are  seated 
in  the  Ark  of  his  Sacred  Breast,  and  it  were  a 
presumption  of  too  high  a  nature  for  any  Uz- 
zah  uncalled  to  touch  it:  yet  His  Majesty  is 
now  pleased  to  lay  by  the  shining  beams  of 
Majesty  as  Phoebus  did  to  Phaeton,  that  the 
distance  between  Sovereignty  and  Subjection 
should  not  barr  you  of  that  filial  freedom  of  ac- 
cess to  his  Person  and  Counsels." 

But  the  Commons  were  scarcely  in  the 
mood  for  this  vein  of  eloquence,  and 
would  vote  no  money  till  they  had  re- 
dress of  gi'ievances.  The  King  dissolved 
them  on  Slay  5th  ;  and  though  he  called 
the  Long  Parliament  that  same  autumn, 
Blake  was  not  a  member  of  it  till  1645, 
when  he  was  returned  for  Taunton. 

Rare  was  now  the  excitement  in  Lon- 
don. The  mob  that  years  before  had 
pelted  poor  old  Isaac  Casaubon's  windows 
m  St.  Marv  Axe  with  stones,  because  he 
was  understood  to  be  of  King  James's 
way  of  thinking  in  church  matters,  went 
bawling  about  libels,  and  attacked  Laud's 
palace  at  Lambeth.  The  city  was  sim- 
mering with  discontent,  not  only  at 
grievances  generally,  but  at  such  mishaps 
as  the  taking  of  the  Rebecca  (worth 
£260,000)  by  the  Algiers  pirates,  who  had 
no  less  than  sixty  ships  afloat.  Grave 
Puritans  were  grumbling  at  the  Papist 
Queen ;  and  sturdy  feudal  squires  muttered 
out  reminiscences  of  Magna  Charta.  The 
events  which  followed  are  of  immortal 
fame  and  endless  consequences.  Strafford 
was  beheaded,  and  Laud  lodged  in  the 
Tower.  The  Irish  rebellion  shocked  and 
alarmed  the  country.  Both  parties  held 
to  every  thing  they  could  in  a  manner 
which  made  reconcilement  impossible,  and 
on  the  22d  August,  1642,  the  King  hoisted 
his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  all  Eng- 
land knew  that  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  the  sword.  The  Puritans,  who  were 
the  salt  of  the  parliamentary  ])art.y,  had 
indeed  tficir  line  marked  clearly  enough. 
But  many  who  had  been  discontented 
from  a  less  elevated  view,  did  not  feel  an 
enthusiastic  eagerness  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Many  must  have  been  comparatively  in- 
different, and  these  would  go  to  the  King's 
Bide,  if  there  was  a  leader  to  rally  them — 
the  King's  being  the  easier  and  less  austere 


party,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  paitT 
of  the  men  of  the  world.  As  GromweU 
went  down  to  his  own  eastern  country,  so 
Blake  went  forthwith  to  his  western  coun- 
try, and  began  raising  forces  for  the  Par- 
liament. The  theory  of  our  ancestors  was, 
that  all  men  could  be  easily  turned  into 
soldiers ;  and  both  parties  set  about  it  at 
once.  Blake  raised  a  troop  of  dragoons 
with  more  than  ordinary  quickness,  and 
dashed  to  and  fro  amidst  the  smartest  ac- 
tions of  the  west,  lie  was  with  Sir  John 
Homer's  forces  when  he  drove  the  Mar> 
quis  of  Hertford  out  of  Wells.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Bodmin  ;  and  at  the 
well-fought  field  of  Lansdonn,  where  Sir 
Bevil  Grcnvillc  fell.  He  soon  began  to 
attract  attention,  and  showed  that  comln- 
nation  of  dashing  activity  with  gravity 
and  prudence,  which  characterized  the 
best  men  on  his  side.  The  Cavaliers  were 
equally  daring  and  brilliant,  but  not  eqaat 
ly  prudent  and  steady ;  whence  the  im- 
portant remark  of  Clarendon,  that  daring 
the  war,  they  never  rallied  from  a  shocK 
in  battle  and  recovered  their  good  order 
again,  like  their  Roundhead  enemies.  Th^ 
charge  was  like  that  curious  phenomenon 
of  the  Mediterranean — a  white  sqaaU — 
terrible  for  the  moment,  but  which  passes 
away  without  doing  mischief  proportion- 
ate to  its  violence. 

In  charging  in  true  Cavalier  fashion — ^in 
displaying  some  of  the  best  and  some  of 
the  (V'orst  qualities  of  the  Cavalier — no 
man  on  the  King^s  side  surpassed  hii 
nephew.  Prince  Rupert.  The  Prince  had 
brought  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine 
some  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  bor- 
derers. Such  as  he  was,  he  was  active  and 
loyal  enough,  and  he  soon  came  in  oontael 
with  Blake  at  the  siege  of  Bristol. 

It  was  a  summer  day,  in  July,  1648, 
when  the  two  sons  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts 
— liupert  and  Maurice — sat  down  before 
that  ancient  town.  Things  had  been  look* 
ing  well  for  their  cause  in  the  west ;  Wai- 
ler  had  fought  indecisively  with  Manriee 
near  l^ath,  with  Wilmot  near  Devises. 
The  Fairfaxes  were  locked  up  at  Hull ; 
Cromwell  was  not  triumphant  in  Linccdn- 
shire.  Hampden  had  fallen  in  the  previ- 
ous month  at  Chalgrove.  And  now,  Ro* 
pert  took  Bristol  in  four  days;  Sir  Na* 
thaniel  Fiennes  being  incompetent,  if  not 
worse ;  and  Blake  fighting  to  the  last,  in 
vain.  Blake's  business  in  this  siege  was  tO 
defend  a  certain  fort  along  the  hne  oalled 
''Prior's  Hill."    The  assaults  on  it  I7 
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(Trrandison  and  Lunsford  with  rnnsket  and 
hand-grenade,  pistol  and  pike,  were  con- 
stant and  terrible ;  but  they  never  carried 
it  from  the  stout  Somersetshire  man,  who 
beat  them  oif,  and  sallied  against  them  in 
their  contusion.  Even  after  Fiennes  had 
surrendered  the  town,  Blake  stood  at  bav 
for  a  time.  This  breach  of  military  eti- 
quette caused  Rupert  to  threaten  to  hang 
him,  which  he  only  omitted,  according  to 
Clarendon,  in  consideration  of  his  inexpe- 
rience. Now  was  the  turning-point  of  the 
war.  The  King  came  to  Bristol,  and  held 
a  council ;  was  advised  to  march  straight 
on  London,  but  hesitated,  and  preferred  to 
invest  Gloucester,  and  never  had  such  a 
ha])]>v  chance  again. 

Blake  was,  by  this  time,  in  good  esteem 
Avith  the  Parliament.  lie  was  appointed 
to  the  Somerset  Committee  of  Ways  and 
JMeans,  and  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of 
Popham's  regiment  —  a  stalwart  Round- 
head body,  1500  strong.  He  now,  accom- 
]>aniod  by  one  of  his  brothers,  Samuel 
Blake,  made  an  entry  into  Bridgewater 
with  some  troops,  hoping  to  seize  the  cas- 
tle. A  strantje  sensation  it  must  have 
been,  in  those  days,  for  a  man  to  force  his 
way  into  his  native  town,  find  all  the  old 
homely  faces  divided  against  each  other, 
and  patrols  pacing  the  familiar  streets  ! 
Blake  saw  that  there  was  no  chance  there, 
at  that  time,  and  prepared  to  march  to  the 
south  coast,  where  he  was  wanted  for  the 
deleiise  of  Lyme.  But  he  had  a  terrible 
sorrow  to  carry  away  with  him  from  the 
old  places  associated  with  his  pleasantest 
re(;ollections.  His  younger  brother,  Sam- 
ucl,  strolled  from  head-quarters.  At  a 
little  ale-house  on  the  river,  a  few  miles 
down,  he  got  wind  of  some  Cavalier-re- 
cruiting that  was  going  on,  and  resolved 
to  pursue  the  officers  who  were  employed 
upon  it.  The  expedition  was  irregular, 
and  it  was  fatal.  A  fray  followed,  and 
Samuel  Blake  fell.  We  have  an  account 
of  its  etfect  on  his  brother  from  one  who 
knew  the  family,  and  wrote  a  biography 
of  the  great  man  more  than  a  century  ago. 
When  the  news  reached  the  town,  the  of 
Hcers  of  the  remment  talked  it  over  in 
knots,  with  such  grave  glances  at  Colonel 
Blako,  and  hesitation  about  who  should 
tell  him,  as  wo  can  all  easily  fancy : 

*'  At  last  he  asked  one  of  them  very  earnest- 
ly, and  the  gontleman  replied,  with  some  emo- 
tion, '  Vour  brother  Sum  is  killed  P  explaining 
how  it  ciime  to  pass.  The  Colonel  having heara 
him  out,  said :  *  Sam  had  no  buHnem  thsre.* 


And,  as  if  he  took  no  further  notice  of  it,  turned 
from  the  corn-hill  or  market-place  into  the  Swan 
inn,  of  chief  note  in  that  town,  and  shutting 
himself  in  a  room  gave  way  to  the  calls  of  na- 
ture and  brotherly  love,  saying :  *  Died  Ahner 
as  a  fool  dieth  P  " 

This  anecdote  bears  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  truth,  and  throws  a  strange  flash 
of  light  on  the  old  Puritan's  portrait. 
"  Sam  had  no  business  there !"  and  he 
turns  away  with  stoical  soldierly  firmness 
from  the  news  that  his  brother  had  lost 
his  young  life  where  he  had  no  right  to  be. 
But  the  street  along  which  he  moves  is  one 
where  a  hundred  times  they  had  played 
together ;  and  by  the  time  he  has  hurried 
himself  into  a  room,  his  strong  heart  has 
ovei*flowed.  "  Died  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth !" 
Melancholy  yet  tender  words,  betrayed 
the  source  to  which  men  like  Blake  turned 
in  all  hours  of  passion  and  trial. 

His  next  service  was  in  defense  of  the 
little  seaport  of  Lyme,  besieged  by  Mau- 
rice after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  storm 
Plymouth.  The  population  was  short  of 
a  thousand  ;  Blake's  fighting-men  num- 
bered only  some  five  hundred,  and  the 
defenses  of  the  place  were  naturally  weak. 
The  Prince,  on  descending  from  the  Som- 
erset Hills,  drove  in  Blake's  outposts,  sum- 
moned him  to  surrender,  of  course  in  vain, 
and  then  changed  with  horse  in  the  wake 
of  a  shower  of  hand-grenades.  But  the 
horse  were  met  by  a  fire  so  steady  that 
thev  wavered  and  fell  back.  Thus  it  went 
on,  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week. 
In  spite  of  siege-train  and  storminsr-par- 
ties,  and  of  the  loss  of  scores  of  gallant 
men,  Maurice  failed  to  carry  Lyme. 
Weeks  passed,  and  Warwick's  fleet  ar- 
rived in  the  offing  in  time  to  save  the  gar- 
rison from  being  starved  out.  At  last  the 
Prince  gave  up  the  siege  after  a  loss  of 
2000;  and  Colonel  Blake  took  the  field 
again,  a  free  man,  with  a  higher  fame  than 
ever. 

Essex,  the  somewhat  dull  son  of  the 
brilliant  favorite  of  Elizabeth,  was  now 
moving  westward  to  give,  as  he  hoped,  a  . 
great  blow  to  the  King's  cause  in  those 
parts.  He  did  gahi  the  regions  which  he 
threatened,  but  he  neglected  the  strong 
points  of  those  through  which  he  passed. 
All  over  the  western  counties  the  Cava- 
liers had  strong  fortresses,  and  a  direct 
line  of  communication  in  consequence. 
Blake  cast  his  eyes  over  the  district ;  dis- 
cerned the  vital  importance  of  seizinpr 
Taunton ;  made  a  rapid  march  there,  and 


strengthening  the  cause  of  the  Parliament 
Soon,  Cromwell  —  now  a  General — and 
Waller  were  on  the  move.     It  became 
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carried  it  from  a  poor  weak  Colonel  I  a  perfect  eyesore  to  the  Ejog'a  party. 
Reeves  without  a  blow.  This  was  on  the  j  S<^iuabbles  arose  among  them  as  to  who 
8th  of  July,  1G44,  six  days  aAer  Cromwell  •;  should  have  the  command  against  it,  and 
and  the  Soots  had  defeated  Uupert  in  the  i  these  divided  the  friends  of  the  Crown 
terrible  battle  of  Mar.ston  Moor,  which  just  at  the  time  when  the  newJModel  wn 
destroyed  the  Kin;j:\s  cause  in  the  north. 
All  the  more  need  then,  that  the  King's 
cause  should  prosper  in  the  west !  So 
Ciiarles  moved  in  the  direction  whence  his  j  more  and  more  a  vital  matter  to  the 
Queen  had  left  for  Brest  that  same  event-  ■  Cavaliers  to  take  the  town,  and  theyoong 
ful  July.  Lord  Essex,  hemmed  in  and  Prince  of  Wales  held  a  council  in  Bristd 
helpless,  took  to  the  water,  leaving  his  to  consider  the  General's  position.  (Jor- 
troops  no  resource  but  to  surrender ;  and  '  ing's  plan  was  adopted  —  of  a  sadden 
the  triumphant  Cavaliers  returned  east- 1  attack  on  Taunton,  while  a  greater  force 
ward  with  every  prospect  of  bringing  |  remained  on  the  borders  of  Wilts  and 
]»lake  and  Taunton  on  their  knees.  The  j  Dorsetshire  to  watch  the  enemy.  Accord- 
King  went  afler  nobler  game,  as  he  ;  ingly,  Sir  liichard  Grenville  appeared  in 
thought ;  but  troops  soon  began  to  pour  '  the  trenches,  and  began  to  work  hard. 
round  the  lines  that  had  been  formed  to  i  But  now,  Waller  was  stirring,  and  Gor- 
defeiid  the  old  inland  town,  long  famous  ;  ing  insisted  on  Grenville's  joining  against 
for  that  woolen  trade  which  our  ances-  ■'  him,  which  Grenville  declined  to  do.  Hie 
tors  always  esteemed  the  staple  trade  of!  divided  Cavaliers  once  more  changed 
this  country.  The  place  was  large  and  I  their  tactics,  and  resolved  on  a  jnnctioa 
un walled,  and  set  in  a  country  where  the  j  and  an  attack  on  Taunton  in  force.  Up 
besiegers  were  strong,  (iovenior  Wynd-  ■  came  Wyndham,  and  Sir  John  Berkeley, 
ham,  of  Bridgewater,  "  sent  a  second  [  and  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaffe,  with  Goring 
trumpeter  to  his  old  neighbor  and  towns-  j  foot  and  artillery  from  Wells,  and  inclosed 
man,  almost  (iutreating  him  to  accept  the  heart  of  the  town,  as  it  were,  with  a 
terms  of  surrender,"  says  Mr.  Dixon.  ,  wall  of  tire.  The  suburbs  were  burnt  ttid 
Governor  l^lake,  of  Taunton,  (for  such  was  ])illaged,  and  the  outskirts  crumbled  away 
the  rank  he  now  held  from  the  Parlia-  before  incessant  shot.  Famine  preyed  on 
ment,)  was  as  unyielding  as  a  Roman  wall,  the  defenders  within,  but  Blake  would  not 
And  so  the  siege  began  ;  and  the  defense  j  yield.  The  pamphlets  of  that  time  con- 
was  the  most  famous  of  Blake's  achieve- 1  tain  some  curious  anecdotes  of  the  grim 


merits,  till  he  exchanged  land  for  sea-scrv- 


humor  with   which   Blake  seasoned  Us 


ice,  won  the  highest  degree  of  the  favorite  suffering  and  peril.  On  one  occasion  of  a 
celebrity  of  the  British  pcjoplc,  an<l  almost  "  parley  "  proposing  that  he  should  reogn 
hid  his  earlier  laurels  under  that  final  the  town,  he  answered  that  be  had  four 
crown  of  them,  wet  with  sparkling  sea-  [  pair  of  boots  left  yet,  and  ho  would  eat 
water.  three  of  them  before  the  enemy  got  it. 

Wyndham,  of  ))urest  (/avalier  breed —  j  Another  time,  being  threatened  that  when 
of  the  race  that  **  would  not  desert  the  >  the  town  was  carried  all  should  be  pat  to 


Crown,  though  it  hung  on  a  bush  " — be 
gan  the  attack.  l>eaten  in  a  skirmish,  he 
formed  a  blockade.  Mis  troops  barricad- 
ed th(;  roads  with  trees,  and  stopped  the 


the  sword  but  seven  persons,  his  reply  was 
that  he  wanted  the  names  of  the  seren, 
and  would  send  their  bodies  presently. 
He  and  his  brave  comrades  were  almoet 


homely  market-carts  as  they  jogged  on  I  in  the  last  stage  of  suffering  and  peril, 
towar<ls  the  town.  From  this  first  dilem- ,  when  Fairfax  detached  four  regiments  to 
ma  Blake  was  helped  by  the  Bud<len  i  his  relief.  Colonel  Welden  commanded 
arrival  of  a  smart  (icrman  officer,  Vand-  this  force,  and  raised  the  siege  on  the  11th 
ruske,  who  broke  Wyndham's  hue  and  May,  1G45. 
gave  a  liitU?  breathing-time  to  the  garrison.        The  contemporary  accounts  of  the  speO' 


Blake   seized    the  occasion,  and  scoured 
the  country  to  warm  up  despondent  hearts 


tacles  which  met  Welden^s  troops  on  tueir 
march  are  something  fearful.      All  the 


in  the  cause.     MeanwhiK^  Goring's  forces  country  round  about  Taunton  was  devast- 

were  coming  up  from  Weymouth,  and  his  ated,  and,  as  one  eye-witness  tolls  OS,  "wh 

track  was  marked  by  every  horror  that  peopled."    The  to wu  itself  was  black  wkk 

call   accompanv  civil  war.    Many  of  his  the  traces  of  fire.     The  beuegen  lift 

victims  fled  hito  Taunton,  which  was  now  some  barrels  of  powder  and 
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thera,  and  took  away  twelve  or  fourteen 
cart-lojids  of  dead  men. 

This  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Par- 
liament, which  sent  Blake  a  vote  of  thanks, 
and  a  present  of  £500.  Goring,  with 
those  ferocious  troops  which  were  called 
"  Goring's  crew,"  again  overran  the  coun- 
ty of  Somerset,  and  commenced  a  second 
investment  of  Taunton  against  Welden 
and  ]>Iake.  But  this  was  a  far  milder 
siege  than  its  predecessor,  and  the  Cava- 
liers chiefly  acted  on  the  defensive,  and 
resisted  the  charges  with  which  the  gar- 
rison took  care  to  break  the  blockade. 
Goring  lay  about  the  town  for  five  or  six 
weeks  in  a  manner  that  excites  the  stately 
reprehension  of  Clarendon ;  during  that 
time,  the  King  was  defeated  in  the  crown- 
ing battle  of  Naseby ;  and  then  Fairfax 
marched  on,  and  relieved  Taunton,  and  the 
whole  west  together.  The  royal  game 
was  up. 

Blake  now  performed  peaceful  duties 
for  a  time,  and  the  quiet  modest  way  in 
which  he  remained  absent  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  though  chosen  to  sit  for 
Taunton  in  1645,  is  most  significant.  He 
was  not  resj)onsible  for  the  shedding  of 
the  King's  blood :  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
heard  to  use  this  remarkable  expression, 
that  *^  he  would  as  freely  venture  his  life 
to  save  the  King  as  ever  he  had  done  to 
serve  the  Parliament."  He  was  altogether 
a  [)ra('tical  man,  and  a  man  of  moderation, 
lie  hud  once  thought  the  King  too  strong 
for  the  safety  of  Protestantism  and  the 
state.  But  when  the  King  was  in  prison, 
and  his  cause  defeated,  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  him  put  to  death.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  entirely  free  from  personal 
ambition,  and  made  no  effort  to  use  bis 
rei)Utation  for  the  purpose  of  political  in- 
fluence. His  was  the  via  media  in  all 
things.  ITe  did  the  duty  of  the  day,  and 
waited  for  that  of  the  morrow.  The  pre- 
ference he  appears  to  have  entertained  in 
theory  fur  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, exercised  very  little  influence  over 
his  active  life.  It  is  clear  that  not  that 
preference,  but  his  Puritanism,  made  him 
first  join  the  Parliamentary  cause ;  and, 
afterwards,  when  a  depotism  was  in  the 
ascendant  of  which  all  pure  republicans 
dis:ip[)roved,  he  zealously  and  faithfully 
served  it.  Blake,  in  fact,  was  for  England, 
an«l  did  not  expect  England  to  suit  her- 
self to  Blake.  He  was  an  "antique  Ro- 
man "  kind  of  man  of  the  early  Roman 
breed — willing  to  serve  the  state  when  it 


needed  his  services,  content  to  stay  at 
home  when  it  did  not  want  them.  This 
private,  simple,  pious  character  contrasts 
significantly  with  the  turbulent  vanity  and 
levity,  the  morbid,  spasmodic  greatness, 
the  fervish  yet  pedantic  cleverness  of  the 
modern  revolutionists  of  Europe.  Above 
all,  there  was  nothing  theatrical  about  our 
great  Puritan.  He  was  a  homely  west- 
country  gentleman,  middle-sized,  of  firm 
and  generous  yet  not  at  all  romantic  air 
and  expression,  most  orderly  and  pious  in 
his  household,  and  with  sacred  words 
ever  ready  for  the  guidance  of  life,  but, 
for  the  rest,  a  kindly  laugher,  and  known 
to  take  a  quiet  cup  of  sack  and  a  pipe  at 
bed-time.  Such  was  Blake,  as  old  author- 
ities prove ;  and  we  are  certain  that  if 
Monsieur  Robespierre  had  presented  hun- 
self  in  the  market-place  at  Taunton,  in 
his  sky-blue  coat,  to  deliver  his  oration  on 
the  i^tre  Suprhne^  Governor  Blake  of 
that  town  would  at  once  have  ordered 
him  into  the  stocks. 

A  man  of  this  stamp  had  the  kind  of 
disposition  which  then,  as  ever,  resembled 
the  true  nautical  English  character.  So 
that  w^hen  he,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  went 
afloat  for  t/ie  first  time,  at  a  period  when 
Cromwell  and  the  Parliamentary  chiefs 
sent  "  generals  "  on  board  the  fleet  over 
the  seamen's  heads,  and  after  a  revolt  of 
part  of  that  fleet  to  the  side  of  the  Prmce 
of  Wales,  he  seems  to  have  become  do- 
mesticated immediately.  He  took  to  the 
water  as  if  there  were  something  in  his 
breed  that  fitted  him  for  it.  He  conquered 
in  actions  against  the  greatest  seamen  of 
the  day;  and,  in  eight  short  years  (1649- 
1657)  he  so  completely  established  his 
naval  renown,  that  he  superaeded  the  re- 
putation which  had  first  raised  him,  the 
honor  derived  from  Bristol,  Lyme,  Taun- 
ton, and  a  dozen  fields  of  battle,  and  sunk 
his  title  of  General  in  that  of  Admiral,  for 
all  posterity.  England,  which  has  forgot- 
ten that  Bacon  was  a  viscount,  has  forgotten 
that  Blake  was  a  general.  As  it  merged 
Bacon's  political  in  his  philosophical  fame, 
so  it  merged  Blake's  military  in  his  naval 
fame.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  our  his- 
tory. Here  is  a  man,  who  is  spoken  of  as 
a  seaman,  in  conjunction  with  Drake,  and 
Nelson,  and  Colhngwood,  and  who  on  his 
fiftieth  birthday  can  not  possibly  have  been 
able  to  put  a  ship  about,  or  to  give  the 
orders  while  the  crew  were  reefing  top- 
sails. It  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  us  who 
know  the  present  Englisii  navy,  as  we 
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think  of  the  roars  of  laughter  with  which 
the  squadron  would  hail  the  news  that  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  had  been  appointed  to  the 
lioyal  Albert.  To  understand'  Blake's 
success,  we  must  attribute  to  him  not 
only  an  inherent  genius  for  the  sea,  but 
an  essential  affinity  with  the  character  of 
seamen,  which  caused  Iiis  crow  to  recog- 
nize in  him  a  brother  spint,  and  cordially 
exert  their  efforts  to  assist  him  in  his  task. 
For  it  is  perfectly  certain  that,  at  first, 
he  must  have  been  under  great  disadvan- 
tages. Ho  must  have  been  dependent  on 
captains,  lieutenants,  or  masters  tor  the 
wliole  seamanship  of  the  very  ship  in 
wliicii  he  sailed.  In  our  day,  no  ordinary 
man  would  be  considered  likely  to  bo  a 
first-rate  seaman  who  should  enter  the 
service  as  late  as  twenty ;  and  genius  like 
every  thing  else,  must  submit  to  certain 
fimdamental  natural  laws. 

Tlie  character  of  the  British  sailor  was 
in  f)art  formed  by  Blake's  time,  and  ex- 
plains Blake's  own  character.  For  cen- 
turies, however,  our  coasts  had  been  lined 
with  the  descendants  of  those  great  races 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  the 
onlv  races  of  the  world  that  have  ever 
mastered  the  sea.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, who  crawled  about  their  ])leasant 
shores,  and  oftered  sacrifices  if  they  had 
to  cross  the  Adriatic  or  penetrate  the 
Euxine ;  what  can  their  notions  have  been 
of  the  great  element  such  as  it  presented 
itsolf  to  the  Norse  rovers  ?  They  fought 
at  Salamis  and  at  Actium,  but  such  fight- 
ing invoh'ed  no  seamanship ;  it  was  only 
an  ordinary  struggle  between  landsmen 
in  smooth  water  on  the  decks  of  gigantic 
boats,  of  which  the  oars  were  pulled  by 
.slaves,  and  the  maneuvers  few,  simple, 
and  obvious.  Accordingly,  there  is  no 
such  character  as  the  classical  seaman  ; 
and  in  all  hisgallery  of  portraits,  Plutarch 
has  nobody  to  show  us  who  makes  us 
think  of  Collingvvood  or  Nelson.  Our 
sailors  are  our  own  men;  our  peculiar 
heroes ;  formed  by  the  tradition  of  a  naval 
race  acting  on  the  desire  for  commerce  by 
its  instincts,  reacted  upon  by  commerce 
in  its  habits,  and  moulded  into  a  special 
and  peculiar  type  of  the  English  people 
by  their  isolation.  One  of  the  happiest 
ox[)ression8  in  Clarendon's  history  is,  when 
he  comes  to  the  celebrated  defection  of  a 
jjart  of  the  fleet  from  the  Parliament  in 
1648,  and  says :  "  The  seamen  are  a  nation 
by  themselces?'^ 

When  the  cry  of  '•  grievances  "  ran  higli. 


the  seaman  had  joined  in  it,  bat  alwftji 
with  very  warm  expressions  of  loyalty  to 
the  King's  person.  There  is  a  mixtare  of 
a  disposition  to  gramble  with  a  leaoiog 
to  conservatism  about  sailors,  which  make 
this  line  of  conduct  very  intelligible.  We 
have  ourselves  remarked  in  them,  for  in- 
stance, an  abstract  dislike  to  bishops !  No 
boatswain  can  understand  or  sympathin 
with  episcopacy,  and  if  ever  he  takes  to 
newspaper  •  reading  and  radicalism,  it  li 
against  the  miter  rather  than  the  crown 
that  he  directs  his  hostility.  DoubUeH, 
this  is  partly  a  dark  mystery  of  the  boat- 
swain's nature,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  onl 
of  the  reach  of  a  philosophic  observer. 
As  an  isolated  citizen,  dwelling  away  fimn 
towns  and  villages,  his  notions  ot  pews 
being  capstan-bars  laid  across  buckets,  and 
a  ^^  church  "  being  to  him  something  that 
can  be  ^^  rigged  "  on  Sundays  daring  th 
forenoon-watch,  the  boatswain  has  noTor 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  touched  by 
either  the  dignity  or  the  utility  of  a  pre* 
late.  Yet  no  boatswains,  and  few  sea- 
man at  all,  are  ^^  democrats."  Acooatomed 
to  the  wholesale  obligarchy  of  ship^ovem- 
ment,  and  feeling  its  necessity,  they  get 
familiar  with  the  associations  of  obedienoe, 
and  their  life  removes  them  from  the 
agitations,  the  cares,  the  excitements  of 
the  factory  and  the  town.  And  hence,  dni^ 
ing  the  civil  war,  they  fell  under  the  **  \ 
byterian  model,"  which  was  that  of 
admiral.  Rich,  Lord  Warwick,  yet  were 
never  fermented  with  the  general  passiont 
of  the  mob.  They  *'  kept  the  nng,"  to 
borrow  an  illustration  from  the  pugiUsU. 
Inside  the  blue  circle  of  the  seas,  Cava- 
liers from  old  manor-houses.  Roundheads 
from  growing  towns,  swept  the  fields  of 
fair  England,  broke  against  each  other  in 
fierce  battles,  and  tore  up  the  old  politicri 
surface  of  the  country.  The  navy  mean- 
while, kept  the  Channel  as  the  discreet 
but  not  violent  servant  of  the  ParliamenU 
If  a  seaport-town  was  blookaflcd  by  Man* 
rice,  a  sturdy  craft  or  tw^o  with  her  can- 
nons and  demi-cannons,  culrerins  and 
demi  culverins,  anchored  in  the  roads  and 
helped  the  garrison.  If  fordgn  aupplies 
were  coming  from  abroad,  another  squads 
ron  was  soon  crossing  the  bows  oi  the 
stranger  and  bringing  him  ^^to***  Bat 
the  navy  was  English  far  more  than  k 
was  parliamentarian.  Foreign  poientafeiB 
might  think  that  the  cause  of  the  **  Conih 
mons  "  was  a  bad  cause,  that  it 
mi  exempli  to  see  burghers  and 
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ten  tod  provincial  noblesse  arrayed  in  arms 
uijainst  one  who  bore  the  sacred  name  of 
KiniT.  But  all  interference  was  impossible 
while  the  Presbyterian  earl  and  stout  Sir 
William  Batten  kept  the  narrow  seas. 
All  that  foreign  ships  could  do  was  to  pass 
them  quietly  on  their  way,  dipping  flag 
or  topsail,  too,  if  the  tough  English  skip- 
per were  so  inclined  I  Such  is  the  navy's 
historical  position^— to  be  as  little  "  politi- 
cal "  as  possible,  and  to  be  national  above 
all.  So  it  has  always  been  ;  and  when,  in 
an  unhappy  day,  the  Nore  fleet  mutinied, 
there  can  not  be  any  doubt  that  the  muti- 
neers were  as  ready  to  fight  foreigners  as 
ever  ;  would  have  fought  them  heartily  ; 
and  would  probably  have  thrashed  them 
well. 

Now,  this  was  exactly  the  service  for  a 
man  like  Blake,  with  his  earnestness,  his 
simplicity,  his  honesty  of  character,  and 
his  love  of  a  joke.  He  joined  it  on  the 
18th  April,  1649,  just  eight  months  after 
the  revolt  of  a  part  of  the  fleet  to  the 
royal  side,  which  brought  back  Charles, 
the  Prince,  in  it  from  Holland  without 
any  success,  and  in  fact  did  nothing  for 
the  cause  except  supply  Rupert  and  Mau- 
rice with  the  means  of  their  privateering. 
One  motive  to  the  revolt  was,  that  jea- 
lousy of  the  rise  of  the  military  power 
(there  is  a  little  of  that^  too,  left  m  the 
navy,  with  other  things)  which  wo  find 
expressed  in  the  "declaration"  of  Sir 
William  Batten.  In  that  document,  which 
is  better  written  than  we  shonld  expect, 
the  old  parliamentarian  vice-admiral 
speaks  angrily  of  the  "  design  of  intro- 
ducing land-soldiers  into  every  ship." 
This  is  worth  noticing,  as  showing,  not 
only  what  we  could  otherwise  illustrate — 
how  old  the  peculiar  public  opinion  of  our 
navy  is — but  that  Blake  must  have  had 
some  prejudice  to  overcome  when  he  first 
had  his  "  traps  "  hoisted  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  to  assume  the  rank  of  a  general  of 
the  fleet.  True,  he  was  among  those 
ofticers  whom  the  government  was  not 
thought  to  have  treated  altogether  well ; 
but  still,  he  was  the  government's 
choice,  and  he  was  a  "  land-soldier ;"  and 
nothing  but  a  noble  nature  and  much 
earnest  work  could  ever  have  made  him 
the  venerated  commander  he  became. 

FIRST  NAVAL  BXPSDITION. 

The  first  naval  expedition  of  the 
admiral,  was  against  his  old  foe,  Prince 


Rupert.  The  Prince,  too,  had  tumed 
sailor,  with  his  fine  daring  ways,  and  his 
heavy  plundering  hand,  and  as  he  had 
once  swept  the  land  like  a  whirlwind,  was 
now  trying  to  sweep  the  sea  like  a  water- 
spout. He  had  found  in  Kinsale,  on  the 
Irish  coast,  a  quiet  little  harbor  for  the 
receipt  of  such  merchant-ships  as  he  and 
his  friends  picked  up  in  the  Channel,  and 
there  went  Blake  to  blockade  him.  Blake 
imprisoned  Rupert  for  a  long  time  that 
summer,  Cromwell,  meanwhile,  pursuing 
his  terrible  Irish  campaign ;  till,  later  in 
the  year,  the  Prince  managed  to  get  out 
with  the  loss  of  three  ships.  He  made  at 
once  for  Portugal,  where  Blake  was  soon 
afler  sent  with  a  squadron  to  pursue  him. 
There,  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  beautiful 
Tagus,  with  its  hills  stretching  far  away, 
clothed  with  vines  and  groves,  and  si)ot- 
ted  with  monasteries  and  old  castles,  the 
Prince  found  a  friendly  reception  from 
King  John.  But  Blake  was  soon  on  his 
trail  with  a  string  of  the  Commonwealth's 
men-of-war,  differing  in  their  homely 
names,  the  Tiger,  Tenth  Whelp,  John,  Sig- 
net, etc. — as  much  as  in  their  homely  old 
build,  square  stems,  full  bows,  elaborate 
and  grotesque  ornamentation,  from  the 
splendid  Queens,  and  Vanguards,  and  In- 
oonstauts,  and  Didos,  of  our  generation. 
Probably,  a  common  merchantman  of  to- 
day is  superior  in  build,  speed,  and 
tonnage,  to  the  proudest  of  the  old  crafl, 
which,  with  their  brass  guns  of  all  sorts 
of  calibers,  scattered  the  power  and  cooled 
the  pride  of  Holland  and  Spain.  But  then 
we  owe  it  to  these  ships  and  the  men  who 
fought  them,  that  we  have  either  navy  or 
name,  and  the  boast  of  mere  material  pro- 
gress is  the  cheapest,  easiest,  and  vulgarcst 
boast  in  the  world. 

After  another  blockade,  though  in  a 
pleasanter  climate,  in  the  year  1650,  and 
afler  havmg  had  to  bring  the  illustrious 
Braganza  himself  to  what  sailors  call  his 
"bearings,"  by  seizing  his  Brazil  fleet, 
Blake  once  more  drove  the  Rhenish  Prince 
out  to  seek  his  fortunes.  He  chased  him 
about  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  flag 
of  an  English  wai^commander  had  scarcely 
been  seen  since  the  days  when  the  chivalry 
of  Europe  poured  southward  under  the 
Holy  Cross,  and  browned  their  fair  Teutonic 
fiices  in  the  burning  sun  of  Syria.  Rupert 
lefk  that  historic  sea  with  scarcely  three 
ships,  and  went  to  the  Westlndies,  where 
his  brother  Maurice  disappeared  forever 
in  a  tropical  squall     Blake    destroyed 
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the  bulk  of  tbe  Prince's  fleet  in  Cartba- 
gena,  captured  some  French  vessels  in 
retura  for  the  shelter  that  had  been  given 
to  Rupert  in  Toulon,  and  turned  his  head 
homeward.  This,  his  first  Mediterranean 
cruise,  was  the  forerunner  of  our  subse- 
quent power  in  those  important  watere, 
where  we  have  now  tbe  unrivaled  mari- 
time^ascendency,  with  our  batch  of  ships 
lying  secure  amidst  the  salmon-colored 
forts  of  Malta ;  our  vessel  or  two  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Rock  ;  or  below  the  light- 
house of  fair  green  Corfti ;  or  amidst  the 
famous  isles  of  the  purple  Levant ;  or  in 
the  splendid  bay  of  Beyrout,  looking  up 
at  the  sunny  barren  bights  of  Lebanon. 

When  Blake  returned  to  the  Channel, 
he  found  himself  in  the  first  flush  6f  his 
naval  fame.  He  had  had  a  thorough  sea- 
soning in  the  stormy  weather  off  the  Irish 
coast  and  under  the  warm  suns  of  the 
South.  He  had  proved  his  genius  for  his 
new  career,  and  must  have  felt  himself 
now  at  home  inside  oak  bulwarks  and 
amidst  black  mazy  rigging,  as  much  as  he 
had  once  done  behind  trenches  and  at  the 
head  of  dragoons.  The  Council  of  State 
made  him  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

The  work  of  1651  consisted  of  the  re- 
duction of  those  strongholds  which  the 
Cavaliers  had  made  for  themselves,  like 
the  nests  of  sea-birds,  amongst  the  rocks 
of  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey.  To  these  had  flock- 
ed all  the  loose  unlucky  Cavaliers  whom 
the  civil  wars  had  ruined ;  whose  seques- 
trated estates  were  under  the  charge  of 
strangers;  whose  ancient  woods  had  fallen 
beneath  the  axe ;  the  efiigies  and  armorial 
windows  of  whose  ancestors,  in  the 
churches  of  inland  villages,  had  been 
smashed  by  fanatical  cobblers.  Such 
brave  desperate  fellows  were  not  nice 
about  seizing  the  homeward-bound  traders, 
and  were  glad  to  get  a  chance  of  drinking 
the  young  King's  health  in  plundered 
wine.  Against  their  picturesque  privateer- 
ing retreats  Blake  and'Ascue  fitted  out 
an  expedition,  which  in  April  defeated  Sir 
John  Grenville  in  Scilly,  and  in  the  same 
autumn  Sir  George  Carteret  in  Jersey.  The 
Commonwealth  had  thus  finally  dispersed 
the  Cavaliers  afloat ;  and  that  same  sum- 
mer Worcester  had  been  fought ;  Charles 
had  crept  out  of  the  kingdom  in  disguise ; 
Lord  Derby's  head  had  fallen  on  the 
scaffold ;  and  the  cause  of  the  English 
monarchy  was  bowed  down  to  the  dust. 

All  this  time  the  Admiral  had  actively 


pursued  the  career  of  a  naval  reformer, 
and  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  grievances  of  the  seamen,  which  he 
I  was  very  energetic  in  endeavoring  to  set 
I  right.  "  His  letters,"  says  Mr.  Dixon, 
who  has  sought  them  in  their  obscure  re- 
positories with  praiseworthy  industry, 
"  exhibit  his  characteristic  kindness  of 
heart.  .  .  .  One  of  his  earliest  suggestions 
to  the  Navy  Commissioners,  after  the 
reduction  of  the  Channel  Islands  left  them 
at  leisure  to  think  of  abuses  at  home,  was 
a  strong  recommendation  for  them  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  paying  the  seamen's 
wages  in  the  port  in  which  they  were 
discharged,  and  as  soon  as  they  came 
ashore;  so  as  neither  to  give  them 
the  trouble  of  walking  to  London,  nor 
keep  them  waiting  several  days  at 
Portsmouth  or  Plymouth."  Such  prac- 
tical suggestions  show  the  man  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  remind  one  of  the  usage 
of  Collingwood  at  a  later  period.  In 
Blake's  time  the  seamen  were  well  paid ; 
they  got  nineteen  shillings  a  month  per 
man,  and  the  third  part  of  all  prize-money 
was  divided  among  the  ships.  But  from 
want  of  organization  there  were  great 
abuses ;  the  beer,  the  butter,  the  cheese, 
(all  three  articles  that  have  vanished  out  of 
the  naval  dietary,  and  are  not  suited  to  it,) 
were  often  rank  and  foul,  and  life  afloat 
was  coarse  and  hard.  Blake  did  his  best 
to  remedy  these  things,  which  would  give 
him  a  hold  on  his  men  as  enduring  as  that 
which  he  secured  by  his  valiant  leadership. 
And  he  wanted  every  such  aid,  for  now 
the  Commonwealth  was  on  the  verge  of 
the  great  Dutch  War,  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Navy. 

A  generous  man  of  our  days  may  muse 
not  without  tenderness  on  the  decline  of 
that  great  naval  power  which  once  threat- 
ened, tested,  nay  punished  us  from  the 
coasts  of  Holland.  The  Dutch,  akin  to  us 
in  blood,  in  language,  in  institutions,  tried 
our  supremacy  more  severely  than  any 
other  nation  we  have  ever  encountered. 
They  too  were  not  merely  brave  men,  who 
could  build  ships  and  fight  upon  the 
water,  but  seamen  essentially,  like  ourselres. 
But  their  day  went  by,  and  now  their 
naval  power  seems  typified  in  their  strange. 
and  quaint  yet  poetic  sea-myth.  It  beats 
about  the  shores  of  history  like  a  phantom 
ship — stately  and  melancholy,  a  specter  of 
the  past — and  will  never  enter  the  real 
world  of  flesh  and  blood  any  more.      *  • 
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Holland  was  certainly  a  grand  Power 
in  the  spring  of  the  important  year  1652, 
pfrand  in  trade,  in  fleets,  and  in  memories. 
For  years  back  we  liad  derived  from  her 
the  fashion  of  our  naval  build,  and  we 
were  only  gradually  improving  on  models 
based  upon  that  imitation.  Old  officers 
and  seamen  of  our  squadrons  remembered 
the  magnificent  tactics  of  her  fleet  when 
a  great  Spanish  Armada  appeared  against 
her  in  the  Channel,  before  the  civil  wars 
bcc^an.  Her  oflicers  had  a  wider  and 
larger  experience  than  ours,  who,  until 
the  last  few  years,  had  scarcely  seen  any 
service  worthy  the  name.  Wo  had,  in- 
deed, the  glorious  traditions  of  1588,  and 
we  had  many  centuries  of  sea-life  at  our 
back,  which  was  of  course  the  real  root 
of  the  fruit  we  were  now  about  to  gather. 
But  to  all  common  calculations,  the  risk 
most  have  appeared  enormous,  and  we  can 
fancy  the  strange  excitement  which  must 
have  prevailed  in  Europe  when  the  two 
great  naval  Commonwealths  went  to  war. 

There  had  been  several  subjects  of  dis- 
pute ;  the  old  one  about  fisheries,  on  which 
there  was  a  conference  in  which  Grotius 
took  part  in  1615  ;  the  point  of  honor  in 
the  matter  of  the  flag  ;  the  j)oint  of  pro- 
fit in  the  matter  of  the  Navigation  Act. 
But,  at  bottom,  as  in  all  such  cases, 
there  was  a  jealousy  between  the  two 
nations,  of  which  the  "questions"  be- 
tween them  were  the  mere  bubbles  on  the 
surface,  and  this  urged  them  on  to  try 
each  other's  strcuo^th.  Parliament  order- 
ed  its  captains  to  insist  on  Dutch  vessels 
"dipping"  their  ensigns;  which  led  to  our 
action  betweeen  Commodore  Young  and 
aDutchfleet  from  Genoa;  and  Van  Tromp 
appeared  in  the  Downs  with  forty  sail.  This 
famous  old  Dutchman  had  been  to  sea 
since  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  sea-captain  who  had  been  famous 
before  him. 

Our  Admiral  was  off  Rye  in  the  James 
when  the  news  reached  him.  He  gather- 
ed together  his  vessels,  and  made  for  the 
enemy's  neighborhood.  The  Dutch  force 
was  much  stronger  in  numbers,  and  was 
evidently  bent  on  mischief.  War  had  not 
been  declared,  so  Blake  contented  himself 
with  preparing  for  the  worst,  and  then 
moved  out  of  the  squadron  in  his  own 
vessel  to  hail  the  Brederode,  and  have 
an  explanatory  word  with  her  commander. 
Van  Tromp  sent  a  broadside  rattling  into 
her.  Blake,  with  some  officers,  was  in  his 
cabin.    Glass  smashed — wood  flew.    The 


grim  Puritan  looked  up  with  his  queer, 
quaint  humor :  "  Well,  it  is  not  very  civil 
in  Van  Tromp  to  take  my  flagship  for  a 
brothel  and  break  my  windows  P'  There 
was  another  broadside  as  he  spoke ;  so, 
curling  his  black  whiskers,  (it  was  the  ad- 
miral's way  when  in  a  rage,)  he  burst  out 
on  his  quarter-deck  and  gave  the  word  to 
fire.  The  action  began  at  four  o'clock. 
The  James,  in  which  Blake  was,  suffered 
terribly ;  but  Rear  Admiral  Bourne  came 
up  with  reinforcements,  and  Van  Tromp 
disappeared  after  dusk,  perhaps  not  van- 
quished, but  most  certainly  not  victor. 
Two  Dutch  ships  had  been  taken,  and  the 
Dutch  loss  of  men  was  severer  than  ours, 
which  facts,  coupled  with  the  non-appear- 
ance of  Van  Tromp  in  the  Channel  next 
day,  entitle  us  to  claim  this  as  Blake's  first 
triumph  in  a  general  action.  lie  had  only 
been  three  years  at  sea,  (we  must  never 
forget  this  aspect  of  aft'airs  in  estimating 
him  ;)  his  vice-admiral,  Penn,  a  regularly 
educated  sailor  now  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  was  absent  on  leave  ;  and  his  respon- 
sibility altogether  had  been  fearful.  We 
may  be  sure  that  there  were  hearty 
thanksgivings  offered  up  in  the  Puritan 
James,  that  night,  as  she  lay  at  anchor  off 
the  Ness — shipping  a  jury  mizzen-mast, 
crossing  new  yards,  etc.,  etc.,  and  stopping 
shot-holes. 

After  an  event  like  this,  there  was  no- 
thing for  it,  whatever  the  "  exi)lanations," 
but  a  regular  hot  war.  Blake  forthwith 
began  seizing  the  Dutch  merchant-ships, 
as  those  comfortable  craft  came  up  the 
Channel.  The  Council  of  State  put  their 
whole  energy  into  the  task  of  raising  ships 
and  men,  and  so  did  our  enemies.  In 
June  Blake  started  to  the  North  Sea  in 
the  Resolution,  a  sixty  -  eight-gun  ship, 
with  a  squadron,  to  break  up  the  great 
Dutch  herring-fleet.  Successful  in  this, 
he  was  still  in  the  north,  when  Van  Tromp 
appeared  with  an  immense  force,  and 
threatened  the  shores  of  Kent.  Sir 
George  Ascue,  who  represented  Blake, 
had  no  adequate  force  to  resist  him,  but 
the  wind  blew  off  the  English  coast,  and 
Van  Tromp  returned  to  the  Texel.  There 
he  found  a  great  fleet  of  merchant-vessels 
waiting  his  convoy  northward  ;  he  sailed 
thitherward  with  them  ;  saw  them  stretch 
safely  off,  their  various  ways;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  seek  Blake  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  An 
engagement  was  imminent,  but  a  might- 
ier power  than  artillery  was  abroad.    A 
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gale  came  from  the  N.N.W.,  and  blew 
away  both  squadrons  with  heavy  damage. 
Van  Tromp  returned  home,  crippled,  and 
having  done  nothing.  The  Dutch  mob, 
with  true  mob  gratitude,  insulted  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  in  a  fit  of  indignation  he 
resigned  his  command.  Blake  reached 
the  Channel  in  better  plight.  Ascue  and 
De  Ruiter  had  had  a  drawn  battle.  The 
States-General  had  joined  De  Witt  to  the 
latter,  in  supreme  command ;  and  soon 
these  two  found  themselves  in  the  Chan- 
nel opposed  to  Blake  and  Ascue.  The 
number  of  vessels  on  either  side  was  about 
sixty-eight. 

Before  the  inevitable  fight  came  off, 
Blake  had,  with  quick  decision,  struck  a 
blom  in  another  quarter.  Without  wait- 
ing to  consult  his  colleagues  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  he  suddenly  attacked  a  French 
squadron  going  under  the  Due  de  Ven- 
dome  to  relieve  Dunkirk  from  the  siege 
of  the  Archduke  Leopold.  The  blow  was 
completely  successful ;  Dunkirk  fell  into 
the  Archduke's  hands ;  and  it  became 
impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  used 
against  us  by  the  Dutch  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  French  government.  This 
is  a  notable  instance  of  the  Admiral's 
quick  genius  in  war,  but  it  also  shows 
what  a  wise  freedom  was  left  to  the 
Commonwealth's  commanders.  And  here 
was  one  great  advantage  the  English  ad- 
mirals had  over  the  Dutch.  Holland  was 
then  divided  by  true  republican  factions, 
such  as  ultimately  ruined  her  constitution. 
England  was,  indeed,  nominally  a  com- 
monwealth ;  but,  on  shore,  she  was  ruled 
by  an  absolute  council,  and  at  sea  by  ab- 
solute sailors;  so  that  the  triumphs  of 
that  period  are  really  (whatever  repub- 
licans may  think  of  them)  the  triumphs  of 
despotism. 

It  is  curious  to  see  in  the  old  pamphlets 
of  that  year  the  hearty  spirit  with  which 
the  people  entered  into  its  triumphs. 
Years  after,  folk  sang  in  rude  doggerel — 

"De  Witt  and  Cromwell  had  each  a  brave 
soul; 
I  freely  confess  it,  I  am  for  old  Noll 
Though  his  government  did  a  tyrant  resemble, 
He  made  England  great  and  his  enemies  trem- 
ble." 

And,  in  September,  1C52,  we  find  a  pam- 
phleteer telling  us,  of  what  was  then  the 
finest  ship  in  the  British  Navy — 

**  The  Royal  Sovereign  is  admiral,  she  carries 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty  whereof  are 


whole  culverin,  and  carries  a  bullet  of  forty-four 
pound  weight  She  hath  eleven  hundred  men 
a-board,  and  notwithstanding  her  massive  bur- 
den is  one  of  the  swiftest  sailors  on  the  ocean/' 

Then,  he  adds,  speaking  of  the  "Hol- 
landers"— "  neither  is  it  their  brandy-wine 
that  can  infuse  courage  into  them  !" 

It  was  on  the  28th  September,  that 
Admiral  Penn,  in  the  James,  sighted  the 
Dutchmen  off*  the  North  Foreland.  Blake, 
immediately  on  his  signaling,  came  up. 
The  spirit  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  wretch- 
ed; it  was  divided  by  every  variety  of 
factious  dissension;  and  the  men  of  the 
Brederode,  Van  Tromp's  flag-ship,  would 
not  allow  the  new  Admiral  to  come  on 
board !  De  Witt,  who  had  the  honor  of 
an  eminent  family  as  well  as  that  of  a 
great  nation  to  maintain,  did  his  best. 
He  took  the  main  division  himself;  gave 
the  van  to  De  Ruiter,  the  rear  to  De 
Wilde,  and  the  reseiTC  to  Evertz.  He 
formed  into  line,  and  awaited  the  attack. 

Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Blake  having  given  orders  from  the  Reso- 
lution that  the  squadron  should  resei-ve  its 
fire  for  close  quarters,  bore  down  on  the 
Dutch  line,  which  fired  as  he  advanced. 
The  Dutch  tacked,  and  at  once  the  fleets 
met  close  to  each  other,  and  exchanged 
murderous  broadsides.  An  hour's  cannon- 
ading followed ;  then  the  thunder  grew 
intermittent ;  and  as  the  Dutch  fell  back, 
the  heavy  clouds  broke,  and  rolled  slowly 
over  the  gray  sea.  The  Dutch  drew  off, 
fighting,  and  tbught  till  nightfall,  their 
last  guns  flashing  red  through  the  dark ; 
but  they  were  heavily  handled.  De 
Ruiter's  ship  was  cut  up,  right  and  left, 
her  mainyard  lying  across  her  side  like  a 
felled  tree,  and  the  sails  torn  with  shot- 
holes  into  rags.  Much  blood  had  mois- 
tened the  sanded  decks  that  day.  Two 
Dutch  ships  had  gone  down;  and  two 
had  been  carried  by  boarding.  Next 
morning,  Blake  expected  the  battle  to  be 
renewed,  and  renewed  it  would  have  been 
had  De  Witt  had  his  way.  But  Evertz 
and  De  Ruiter  decided  against  him,  and 
they  all  made  for  home ;  Blake  following, 
as  close  as  his  damaged  ships  would  allow. 
Blake  returned  to  his  own  coast  to  be  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm;  De  Witt  was 
mobbed  at  Flushing,  all  his  glory  being, 
duly  forgotten  by  the  "  many-headed**  at 
his  first  reverse ;  and  De  Ruiter  was  so 
received,  that  he  offered  to  resign  his 
commission. 

By  a  natural  popular  law,  especiaOj 
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visible  in  republics,  the  veteran  Van 
Trornp  now  began  to  be  a  favorite  again, 
in  the  land  to  which  he  had  long  been  an 
honor.  Cheering  brayings  of  admiration 
surrounded  the  den  of  the  neglected  old 
lion.  A  reaction  had  set  in,  and  the 
Dutch  populace  began  to  remember  a 
truth,  which  in  our  own  days  has  been 
hap[)ily  expressed  in  a  lively  ballad  : 

*'  Come,  cheer  up,  His  no  use  to  be  glum,  boys ; 

'Tis  written,  since  fighting  begun, 
That  sometimes  we  fight  and  we  conquer, 

And  sometimes  wo  fight  and  wo  run." 

There  was  a  general  demand  for  him,  and 
for  another  great  struggle  in  the  national 
cause,  and  it  was  evident  that  still  fiercer 
battles  were  at  hand.  With  wonderful 
energy,  the  wealthy  States  raised  a  great 
fiooi,  commanded  by  Van  Tromp,  De 
Ruiter,  Eveitz,  and  Floritz.  Admiral 
lilake  had  just  had  his  commission  as 
(reneral  and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  re- 
newed, with  Colonel  Deane  and  General 
Monk  for  colleagues.  lie  was  preparing 
for  a  (piiet  winter  ;  had  sent  Ball  to  Elsi- 
noro  with  one  batch  of  ships;  Penn  to 
convoy  colliers  to  Newcastle  Avith  another ; 
iifteen  to  the  river,  for  repair ;  and  was 
dodging  about,  as  they  say  afloat,  be- 
tween Essex  and  Hampshire,  with  a  resi- 
due of  thirty-seven  vessels  including  fri- 
ixates.  Such  was  the  position  when  in 
the  gloomy  November  weather,  stout 
Viin  Tromp  suddenly  left  the  Texel  and 
made  his  appearance  off  the  Goodwin 
Sands  with  a  hundred  men-of-war  stream- 
ing behind  him  like  a  comet's  tail. 

Blake  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  great 
disparity  of  numbers,  to  fight,  and  tight 
he  did.  The  battle  took  place  near  the 
Ness,  in  Essex,  and  Blake  was  worsted. 
He  ran  into  the  river  and  anchored  in 
r.eigh  Roads.  Van  Tromp  remained  for 
the"  time  master  of  the  Channel,  and 
passed  the  English  coasts  with  a  broom  at 
his  mnst-head.  This  flash  of  Dutch  hu- 
mor indicated  that  he  meant  to  sweep  the 
sra,  and  great  was  the  joy  in  the  United 
Provinces  when  the  news  of  the  success 
reached  them. 

The  worst  of  Blake's  check  was  not 
the  check  itself,  for  with  such  odds  against 
him  he  had  incurred  no  disgrace.  But 
some  of  the  captains — from  disaffection  or 
other  cause — had  not  behaved  well.  He 
wrote  to  the  Council  of  State,  requesting  an 
inquiry  into  "the  deportment  of  the  seve- 
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ral  commanders,"  and  added  (showing 
how  deeply  he  was  hurt)  a  request  for  his 
"  discharge  from  this  employment,  so  far 
too  great  for  me."  The  Council  imme- 
diately thanked  him  for  his  good  conduct 
in  the  engagement,  sent  down  three  mem- 
bers of  their  body  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries,  and  issued  press- warrants  to  get 
get  him  seamen  for  his  fleet.  During  the 
inquiry,  some  suspicion  of  misconduct  fell 
upon  the  Admiral's  own  brother,  Ben- 
jamin Blake ;  he  would  listen  to  no  ex- 
cuse for  him,  and  sent  him  ashore. 

Early  in  February,  1653,  Blake  put  to 
sea  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  including 
frigates.  Monk  and  Deane  were  with 
him  as  Generals,  and  had  a  force  of  sol- 
diers afloat.  Penn  and  Lawson  were  Vice 
and  Rear  Admirals.  On  thel  8th,  Van 
Tromp  was  descried  to  windward,  near 
Cape  de  la  Hogue,  the  wind  being  from 
the  north-west,  with  a  larger  fleet,  in 
charge  of  a  considerable  convoy.  He 
might  have  earned  his  convoy  away  safe- 
ly if  he  pleased,  but  he  left  them  to  w^ind- 
ward  and  bore  down  on  the  English.  The 
van  of  the  English  force,  in  which  were 
the  three  Admirals,  was  considerably 
ahead  of  Monk  and  the  main  body  of  the 
fleet,  and  were  engaged  proportionably 
sooner.  The  combj^t  was  begun  by  the 
chiefe.  Van  Tromp,  in  the  Brederode, 
passed  on  the  weather  side  of  the  Tri- 
umph, giving  her  a  broadside,  and  then 
gave  her  another  from  under  the  lee.  Penn 
next  passed  between  them  in  the  Speaker, 
with  other  vessels  in  his  wake,  and,  more 
coming  up,  the  general  action  began.  The 
cold  wintry  sea  was  soon  strewn  with 
traces  of  the  fight.  The  battle  was  dog- 
gedly fierce,  as  became  a  battle  between 
such  rivals.  One  ship  might  be  seen 
burning  fiercely  througn  the  heart  of  the 
smoke ;  then  two  ships  would  come  to- 
gether with  a  crash,  and  the  cry  would  be 
for  boarders  and  boarding-pikes,  and  mad 
charges  would  be  made,  met,  repulsed, 
and  returned  in  kind.  Cotemporary 
letters  tell  how  the  roar  of  the  guns 
awoke  anxious  hearts  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel,  and  told  both  nations 
that  another  vital  day  had  come.  To- 
wards noon  arrived  Monk  with  the 
White  division,  and  the  battle  lasted  all 
day.  But  only  the  most  general  notions 
of  the  nature  of  it  can  be  formed.  Nav^ 
narratives,  which  alone  could  make  the 
details  intelligible,  are  much  wanted  of 
this  war;  ana  it  is  no  discredit  to  Mr. 
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Dixon,  under  tho  circumstances,  that  his 
seu-iightH  nhould  be  the  wornt  partrt  of  his 
l)ooks.  Lord  Dundonald  has  indeed  done 
him  the  honor  of  revising  them ;  but  re- 
vision, though  it  improves,  does  not  sup- 
])ly — it  is  not  its  function  to  supply — ab- 
sent material.  We  doubt  whether  the  de- 
tails could  now  be  recovered  which  would 
make  Tromp  and  lilake^s  actions  entirely 
intelligible  even  to  the  navy  ;  and  a  lands- 
man's narrative  of  them  can  be  satisfactory 
neither  to  seamen,  to  landsmen,  nor,  we 
should  think,  to  himself. 

Night,  when  it  came,  found  Van  Tromp 
retreating  to  gather  his  mercliantmen  un- 
der his  wings  —  a  wounded  but  still  a 
plucky  bird.  He  had  lost  eight  men-of 
war  by  capture  or  by  fire.  Of  Blake's 
fleet,  several  had  been  boarded  but  re- 
covered ;  one  only,  the  Sampson,  was 
gone  from  him,  and  drifted  away  to  lee- 
ward, while  those  of  the  crew  who  sur- 
vived her  slaughtered  captain  remained 
on  board  IJlake's  own  ship.  The  Tri- 
umph herself  had  ran  red  with  gallant 
blood  that  day.  Ball,  her  captain,  fell ; 
scores  of  her  crew  were  mown  down  at 
their  guns ;  the  Admiral,  too,  had  a 
wound  in  his  thigh.  The  loss  of  the 
Dutch  was,  no  doubt,  equally  severe. 
The  long  night  Wjis  spent  in  sending 
away  the  wounded  and  prepanng  for  the 
morrow.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  calm 
morning,  and  the  two  fleets  made  ready 
for  another  engagement. 

Van  Tromp  inclosed  his  traders  inside 
his  men  of  war  in  a  kind  of  crescent,  and 
steered  up  Channel  in  a  light  breeze. 
Blake  chased,  and  they  met  a^ain  off 
Dungeness.  A  running  fight  lollowed 
afler  the  first  stand  the  Dutch  made,  and 
the  close  of  the  second  dav  saw  five 
l)utch  ships  lost  or  ruined,  and  Van 
Tromp  retreating  on  lioulogne.  De- 
feated from  without,  the  Dutch  were 
disorjxanized  within.  Several  of  Van 
Tromp's  captains  made  mean  excuses  for 
discontinuing  the  struggle,  and  he  was 
tbrced  to  send  them  away  in  the  night. 
The  third  day  dawned,  and  Blake  renew- 
ed the  attack.  Van  Tromp  found  him- 
self obliged  to  send  an  ofhcer  to  carry 
the  merchantmen  to  Calais  Roads,  but 
the  wind  was  against  them,  and  great  con- 1 
fusion  was  caused  by  the  mingling  of  their 
own  men-of-war  with  them  during  the  ' 
retreat.  The  English  chased  hard,  and  I 
drove  the  Dutch  Admiral,  with  his  shat-  ■ 
tercd  remnant,  to  take  shelter  near  the  | 


French  coast.  It  was  a  dark  nigbt,  and 
it  blew  hard,  and  in  the  morning  Blake 
found  that  Van  Tromp  had  got  awaj  to 
the  harbors  of  Zealand.  So  ended  tlie 
famous  Battle  of  Portland,  in  Trhich  sereo 
Dutch  and  three  English  captains  Ml, 
and  two  English  admirals,  Blake  and 
Lawson,  were  wounded.  The  Dntch 
lost,  in  men-of-war  and  merchant-dnpi, 
what  was  a  squadron  in  itself.  London 
was  transported  with  delight.  A  thanks- 
giving day  was  appointed  and  subscrip- 
tions begun  for  the  wives  and  children  of 
those  who  had  fallen.  Blake  remained  at 
St.  Helen's  refitting  for  some  weeks,  till 
he  heard  that  Van  Tromp  was  again  pre- 
paring for  sea,  on  which  news  he  crossed 
over  with  a  large  force  and  insnltcd  tibe 
Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel.  He  then  went 
northward  with  a  moderate  force,  leaving 
lif  onk  and  Deane,  with  a  larger  one,  in 
the  Downs,  and  cruised  between '  tlie 
Forth  and  Moray  Firths. 

It  was  daring  this  temporary  absence 
of  the  Admiral  that  a  most  memorable 
event  happened  in  London.  Oliyer  Crom* 
well,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1653,  came 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  **  dad 
in  plain  black  clothes  and  grajr  wonted 
stockings,"  and  after  turning  the  Rump 
out  of  doors,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  to 
the  grief  of  all  pure  Republicans,  and  the 
inextinguishable  delight  of  the  Cavalien, 
who  celebrated  the  deed  in  a  capital  song. 
We  do  not  sympathize  with  Mr.  Dixon 
in  his  indignation  at  this  proceeding. 
The  Kump  had  long  since  ceased  to  he 
"representatives"  of  England  in  any  tme 
sense,  and  when  things  have  come  to  the 
pass  that  they  then  had  from  revolation.a 
military  absolutism  becomes  not  onlr  m> 
evitable  but  highly  desirable.  Indeed, 
we  entirely  agi'eo  with  Clarendon,  that 
the  dismissal  of  the  Rump  in  this  way 
was  "  generally  very  grateful  and  accept- 
able to  the  people,  how  wonderful  soerer 
the  circumstances  thereof  had  been.** 
Cromwell  was  the  man  of  the  sitoatioD, 
and  when  we  compare  his  character  with 
that  of  other  historical  personages  in  a 
similar  crisis,  we  may  well  be  gratefol  ibr 
— yes,  and  proud  of— the  fact. 

llie  Admiral,  says  his  biographer,  did 
not  sign  "  those  documents"  .  .  .  ^^whidi 
carried  to  the  usurper  an  assurance  that 
his  violence  would  not  be  opposed  by  the 
navy."  We  are  aware  that  Ins  name  dooi 
not  appear  in  the  document  of  reQQS|^tiqs 
sent  by  Admiral  Penn  and  GhmenJailiMa 
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and  Clonic,  with  the  signatures  of  three- 
and-tliirty  captains.  But  he  can  not  pos- 
sibly have  had  time  to  get  up  with  their 
fleet.  It  is  unimportant,  however,  whe- 
ther he  recognized  the  change  in  form,  for 
he  certainly  reco^jnizcd  it  in  fact.  True 
to  his  principle,  that  '*  'tis  not  our  busi- 
ness to  mind  state  aifairs,  but  to  keep 
foreigners  from  fooling  us^^^  he  remained 
at  his  post.  He  was  a  member  of  Crom- 
well's lirst  Parliament,  called  "  Barebones 
Parliament,"  which  was  virtually  chosen 
by  Oliver  himself.  lie  was  elected  by  the 
burgesses  of  Bridge  water  their  represen- 
tative in  Oliver's  second  Parliament,  and 
in  the  December  of  1653  he  became  a 
member  of  Oliver's  Admiralty.  His  name 
can  not  be  dissociated  from  that  of  the 
great  Protector,  and  he  aided  his  glory 
by  his  actions  that  very  year  and  for  four 
years  afterwards. 

In  June  the  active  Dutch  once  more 
showed  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  Chan- 
nel, and  in  grand  style,  with  four  admirals 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships.  They 
fell  in  first  with  the  Blue  squadron  under 
Lawson,  who  engaged  De  Ruitcr  in  the 
forenoon  on  the  second  of  that  month. 
In  an  hour  Van  Tromp's  bowsprit  showed 
through  the  smoke,  and  close  broadside 
fighting  followed  as  the  other  bodies  on 
both  sides  came  up.  They  fought,  as 
usual,  till  separated  by  darkness,  and 
next  morning,  after  some  maneuvering, 
the  fight  was  renewed.  It  was  raging 
away  on  the  fine  summer-lit  waters,  when 
a  fresh  roar  of  cannonading^  made  itself 
audible  through  the  din.  Blake's  force 
had  come  down  from  the  northward,  and 
young  Robert  Blake,  his  nephew,  broke 
the  Dutch  line  amidst  uproarious  English 
clieering.  Van  Tromp  was  desperate,  and 
his  men  of  the  Brederode  performed  des- 
perate exploits.  They  boarded  the  James, 
Pcnn's  ship,  but  were  driven  back  by  op- 
posing boarders  from  that  vessel.  In  a 
few  wild  seconds  the  James's  men  gain- 
ed Van  Tromp's  quarter-deck,  the  sacred 
part  of  a  man-of-war,  when  the  Admiral 
threw  a  light  into  the  magazine,  which 
blew  up  the  decks  and  sent  the  boarders 
into  the  air.  His  own  life  was  saved,  no 
one  knew  how,  but  the  report  of  his  death 
which  followed  seems  to  have  been  the 
turning-point  of  the  day.  His  fleet  broke 
up,  and  showed  their  stems  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  though  he  shot  abcmt  amongst 
them  in  a  quick-sailing  frigate,  the  &j 
was  lost.    The  English  admirals  pressed 


on  their  wake  as  they  flew,  and  ship  after 
ship  sunk  forever  into  an  ocean  grave. 
Van  Tromp  got  away,  as  usual,  but  the 
losses  of  his  force  was  immense :  eight 
men-of-war  destroyed,  eleven  captured, 
with  officers  and  men  of  all  ranks  to  the 
number  of  many  hundreds.  The  English, 
on  this  occasion,  had  more  than  a  hundred 
men  killed  and  more  than  two  hundred 
wounded,  and  our  squadrons  were  batter- 
ed in  hull  and  rigging  till  the  ships  were 
a  sight  to  see. 

After  much  exertion,  for  the  fleet  re^ 
quired  every  kind  of  care  and  reinforce- 
ment, Blake  was  compelled  to  go  ashore, 
ill.  During  his  absence,  Penn,  Lawson, 
and  Monk  fought  the  final  sea-battle  of 
this  great  war,  with  the  Dutch  admirals 
Van  Tromp,  Evertz,  and  De  Ruiter.  It 
lasted  three  days,  and  on  the  third  the 
famous  Van  Tromp  lay  dead  in  his  cabin 
with  a  musket-ball  in  hb  heart.  The  old 
seaman  must  have  felt  a  pang  bitterer 
than  death,  at  dying  defeated ;  but  he 
was  true  to  the  last,  and  few  Englishmen 
who  love  sea-stories  and  great  sea  names 
are  likely  to  pass  through  Delft  without  a 
pilgrimage  to  his  grave.  The  close  of  the 
struggle  excited  immense  enthusiasm  in 
England  —  and  well  it  might.  Holland 
yielded  to  us  on  every  point ;  and  from 
that  epoch  dates  the  real  supremacy  of 
our  naval  power. 

While  the  rejoicings  were  going  on  for 
the  final  victory,  Blake  had  been  strug- 
gling with  disease  among  the  green  fields 
of  Somersetshire.  Fever  and  dropsy  hung 
about  the  stout  admiral,  now  fifty-five 
years  old,  together  with  scurvy,  the  pe- 
culiar sailors'  evil.  But  the  country  air, 
so  exquisitely  refreshing  to  one  who  for 
years  has  tasted  air  flavored  with  salt — 
the  deep  quiet — the  "  all  night  in,"  which 
conveys  an  idea  of  luxury  to  the  naval 
mind  such  as  folks  ashore  can  hardly  uu 
derstand — these  by  degrees  brought  the 
hero  round.  He  corresponded  on  busi- 
ness  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Navy 
Commissioners.  In  early  winter  he  came 
to  London,  and  attended  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  and  soon  he  was  afloat  again 
on  board  the  Swifl^ure  at  Spithead.  But 
there  was  nothing  since  the  triumphs  of 
'62,  »3,  to  require  liis  presence  there  long, 
and  we  next  find  him  at  Bridgewater, 
^^  purging  the  ch^irches  of  England  of  ig- 
norant,  scandalous,  and  inefficient  pas- 
tors I"  A  stranger  task  to  modem  ears 
could  not  have  been  imposed  upon  a 
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JJiitish  admiral.  But  such  men  as  Blake 
are  a  class  by  themselves  in  history  ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  quite  equal  to  the  duty. 

A  new  naval  armament  was  now  in  pre- 
paration, all  the  summer  of  1654.  Blake 
was  in  London  in  May,  "  where,"  says 
Mr.  Dixon,  who,  whatever  his  leanings, 
gives  very  fair  play,  "  we  find  him  dining 
with  Cromwell."  This  does  not  look 
much  like  antagonism  to  Oliver,  who,  we 
may  be  sure,  could  not  have  got  Ludlow 
to  meet  him.  Blake  zealously  entered 
on  the  new  expedition,  and  sailed  under 
sealed  orders  at  the  close  of  the  vcar.  A 
great  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  Spain,  a 
power  peculiarly  detestable  to  the  Puri- 
tans, as  every  body  knows.  Blake  was 
appointed  to  blockade  her  ports :  Penn 
to  attack  her  colonies.  But  there  was 
some  preliminary  work  to  do  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, before  the  Spanish  war  form- 
ally began  ;  and  the  Admiral's  name  was 
soon  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  various  na- 
tions on  the  shores  of  that  pleasant  sea. 

After  leaving  Cadiz,  where  he  had  an- 
chored early  in  December,  Blake  made 
for  Na])les  to  pursue  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
whose  threatened  mvasion  of  the  fair  city 
lie  had  instructions  to  prevent.     The  duke 
was  gone,  and  Blake  followed  him  to  Leg- 
horn.    All  along  the  coast,  people  trem- 
bled  at  the   presence   of  such  heretics, 
covered  with  such  prestige^  and  armed 
with  such  a  fleet.     At  Leghorn,  Blake 
<lemanded  and  obtained  compensation  in 
money,  for  the  owners  of  vessels  that  had 
been  sold  there  by  Rupert  and  Maurice. 
He  next  demanded  similar  com])ensation 
from    the   Pontiff,   Alexander   VlL,   for 
other  vessels  sold  by  the  same  princes  in 
Ivoman  ports.     It  must  have  been  with  a 
]>roud,  grave  pleasure,  dashed  probably 
with  that  sense  of  humor  which  we  know 
the  l^uritan  admiral  to  have  possessed,  that 
he  received  on  board  his  sixty-gun  ship 
<ioorge,   the    twenty  -  thousand    pistoles 
which   his  demands  produced  from   the 
1  foly  See.     lie  now  urged  on  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  freedom  of  worship  for 
Protestants,  and  after  much  foul  weather 
and  unfortunately  some  touch  of  plague, 
which  they  caught  from  two  French  prizes 
tJiken  in  the  Levant,  and  which  did  not 
spare   Blake   himself,   he   took  his  fleet 
awav  from  Italy  to  the  African  coast — to 
Tunis.    England  had  an  account  to  settle 
with   the  piratical  powers  along  North 


Africa,  and  this  was  to  be  done  before  lie 
returned    to  Spain.      His  first   demand 
from  the  Dey  produced  only  a  distinet 
refusal  to  give  up  the  prizes  taken  from 
the  English.      Blake  retired    awhile  to 
Cagliari,  to  refit  and  proyision,  and  on 
the  eighth  March,  1655,  appeared  before 
Porto  Ferino.     Again,  the  Doy  was  iqp- 
pealed  to,  but  ac^in  he  refused;   nay, 
would  not  give  the  English  fleet  a  drop 
of  fresh  w^ater.    Blake  now  made  np  liiB 
mind  what  to  do  next,  and  haying  with- 
drawn from  the  sight  of  the  place  by  way 
of  feint,  he  suddenly  reappeared,  and  on 
the  fourth  April,  drew  all  his  squadron  in 
as  near  the  forts  as  possible,  and  cannon- 
aded them  heartily.    Besides  the  regular 
attack  on  the  shore  defenses,  he  sent  in 
boats  to  fire  the  corsair  ships,  and  was 
completely  successful  in  both  his  objects. 
He  then  sailed  for  Tripoli,  but  the  Dqr 
there  had  heard  the  news,  and  was  wiser. 
After  a  visit  to  the  Adriatic,  where  the 
Venetians  received  him  with  honor,  he 
again  looked  in  at  Tunis,  found  the  Dey 
manageable,  and  concluded  a  treaty  witn 
him.    At  Malta,  the  renowned  mililaiy 
Order,  long  the  advanced  guard  of  Cluris- 
tendom,   yielded    the   prizes    which    he 
asked,  and  allowed  him  to  depart  satis- 
fied.   He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
naval  supremacy  of  his  country,  hot  it 
could  hardly  have  entered  his  mind,  as 
his  boat  rowed  into  the  noble  harbor  of 
Yaletta,  what  a  scene  it  would  present 
before  two  centuries  were  passed,  to  his 
successors,    the    admirals    of   Ehigland! 
How  those  proud  knights,  who  used  to 
ride  up  the  great  staircase  of  their  palaee 
on  their  mules  to  seat  themselyes  at  lbs 
banquet,  would  he  represented  only  by 
the  coats-of-arms  on    the  flagstones   of 
their  church,  which  still  proyoke  sons 
moralizing    reflections  in    the  niin&  of 
languid  travelers  in    the  south!     And, 
how  their  place  wonld  be  filled  by  hii 
own  countr^nmen,  surrounded  by  mtii 
and  dockyards,  and  ships;  and  with  a 
society  of  their  own,  duly  supplied  with 
its  opera,  and  races,  and  regattas,  tad 
balls!    The  master's   mates  of  Blake^ 
ship   would   not   know   the  ^^aeryiee" 
again,  if  they  could  see  their  young  re- 
presentatives in  our  day  taking  their  iess 
m  the  cafea^  and  cantering  tueir  hcMS 
past    Florian  Gardens.      TAsV  *>^  'M 
fellows,  too,  many  of  them,  but  wmH 
be  none  the  worse  for  a  little  man^fMftJ 
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of,  and  a  little  more  feeling  for,  their 
homely  forefathers  who  conquered  Van 
Troinp. 

Leavinp:  Malta,  on  his  way  westward, 
Blake  touched  at  Algiers.  There,  too, 
his  name  insured  hhn  respect,  and  the  Dey 
was  civil  and  conciliatory-  The  Enorlish 
captives  were  ransomed  at  a  moderate  [ 
rate,  and  a  pretty  illustration  of  the  old 
English  nautical  character  showed  itself. 
Some  of  the  squadron  lying  in-shore  ob- 
served some  poor  fellows  swimming  to- 
ward them,  and  boiitfuls  of  turbaned 
Moors  in  full  chase.  The  unhappy  wretches 
were  Dutchmen  trying  to  escape  from 
their  captors.  At  once,  a  subscription 
was  got  up,  to  which  every  sailor  gave  a 
dollar  of  his  wages,  and  the  countrymen 
of  our  late  enemies  were  sent  home  again, 
free,  hap[)y,  and  grateful. 

Having  touched  at  Malaga,  Blake 
reached  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  in  June.  Mean- 
while the  West-Indian  part  of  the  attack 
on  Spain  had  miscarried  in  one  important 
particular.  Venables  had  failed  before 
llispaniola,  a  fact  which  inspired  Spain 
with  more  delight  than  the  capture  of  Ja- 
maica by  Penn  could  neutralize.  Philip 
declared  war,  and  seized  the  persons 
of  all  English  residents,  and  factors,  and 
their  properties  ;  the  Spanish  merchants 
equipped  a  squadron  to  convoy  traders, 
which  put  to  sea  early  in  August,  and  was 
seen  by  Blake  to  windward  of  him,  near 
Lagos  Bay,  (where  he  was  going  for 
water,)  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth. 
He  at  once  resolved  to  engage,  and  made 
atler  them.  But  the  wind  tell  and  fogs 
came,  and  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
arrived,  and  yet  the  proper  opportunity 
had  not  come.  We  shall  allow  the  Admi- 
ral to  explain  for  himself  his  subsequent 
resolutions,  and  to  picture  the  state  of  his 
fleet  to  the  Protector.  The  following 
passages  are  from  a  letter  from  Blake  to 
Cromwell,  dated,  ^'Aboard  the  George,  in 
Cascaes  Road,  August  30,  1655,"  and 
given  in  full  in  Mr.  Dixon's  interesting 
biography : 

"  These  checks  of  providence  did  put  us  upon 
second  thoughts,  and  a  strict  review  of  the  in- 
structions which  I  had  received,  the  which  be- 
in ;;  all  perused  and  compared  together  at  a 
council  of  war,  we  could  not  find  in  them  any 
authority  given  unto  us  to  attack  this  party, 
but  rather  the  contrary;  and  we  had  reason 
also  to  conceive  it  was  not  the  intention  of  your 
Ilighne^^s  that  wo  should  be  the  first  breakers  of 
the  peace,  seeing  your  HighnesB  having  notice 


of  the  coming  forth  of  the  Spanish  fleet  did  not 
give  us  any  new  direction  at  all  touching  tho 
same  in  youl*  last  order  of  the  thirtieth  July. 
Upon  these  grounds  we  receded  from  our  first  re- 
solution, and  took  into  consideration  the  state  of 
our  fleet,  which  we  found  in  all  things  to  be  ex- 
tremely defective,  but  more  particularly  in  want 
of  liquor ;  some  of  the  ships  having  not  bever- 
age for  above  four  days,  and  the  whole  not  able 
to  make  above  eight,  and  tliat  at  short  allow- 
ance ;  and  no  small  part  both  of  our  beverage 
[beer]  and  water  stinking.  .  .  .  [Here  follow 
further  accounts  of  their  difiiculties,  and  that 
they  had  put  into  Lisbon.]  .  .  .  Our  only  com- 
fort is  that  we  have  a  God  to  lean  upon,  although 
wo  walk  in  darkness  and  see  no  light  /  shall 
not  trouble  your  Highness  with  any  complaints 
of  myself,  of  the  indisposition  of  my  body,  or 
trovhlesofmy  mind  ;  my  many  infirinlties  will 
one  day,  I  doubt  not,  sufficiently  plead  for  me 
or  against  me,  so  that  Imay  be  free  of  so  great 
a  burden,  consoling  myself  in  the  mean  time  in 
the  Lord^  and  in  the  Jirm  purpose  of  my  heart 
with  all  faithfulness  and  sincerity  to  discharge 
the  trust  while  reposed  in  m«." 

These  are  touching  words.  His  great 
heart  had  survived  his  good  constitution, 
which  now  was  breaking  down  before  the 
heavy  labors  and  peculiar  diseases  of  sea 
life.  Three  weeks  after  writing  this  letter, 
and  finding  that  there  was  no  present  ex- 
pectation of  the  Spanish  silver  fleet  for 
which  he  was  on  the  look-out,  he  ran 
home  to  repair  and  replenish  his  exhausted 
squadron.  He  found  Cromwell  with  as 
much  on  his  hands  as  he  could  manage, 
and  quite  unable — with  Deane,  Penn,  As- 
cue,  Lawson,  dead  or  not  suited  to  his 
government  —  to  dispense  with  his  naval 
genius,  name,  and  experience.  The  Cath- 
olic powers  were  in  ominous  combination 
against  England,  and  the  successes  recent- 
ly achieved  in  the  Mediterranean  required 
constant  watching.  Blake  did  not  shrink 
from  any  task.  Sick  and  broken  as  he  was, 
he  watched  the  necessary  preparations  in 
dockyard  and  arsenal,  and  at  the  end  of 
February,  1056,  went  on  board  the  Nase- 
by,  with  young  Montagu  (one  of  the  Mon- 
tagu family  whose  names  so  often  occur  at 
that  period  on  the  same  side  of  politics) 
for  his  colleague.  Tlie  squadron  dropped 
westward  down  the  Channel,  keeping  the 
coast  as  far  as  Torbay — ^then  turned  away 
to  the  southward,  and  Blake  saw  the  last 
of  the  white  cliffs  and  green  slopes  of  old 
England. 

iBis  first  duty  was  to  effect  a  pernianent 
treaty  with  Portugal,  the  tactics  of  which 
towards  tho  English  Government  were 
wory  slippery,  and  the  capital  of  which 
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had  recently  been  the  scene  of  a  disgrace- 
ful attempt  by  assassins  on  the  life  of  Mr. 
Meadows,  our  English  envoy  there.     He 
left  a  few  frigates  to  keep  a  look-out  on 
Cadiz,  and  at  once  came  to  an  anchor  with 
bis  squadron,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 
After  some  tedious  delays  and  evasions — 
the  letters  about  which  still  irritate  in  the 
perusal  in  the  pages  of  Thurloe — the  king 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  and  paid  the  money, 
due  as  compensation  and  on  other  grounds, 
to  the  oifendcd  government.     Blake  then 
proceeded  to  his  post  off  Cadiz,  to  do  what 
damage  he  could  to  the  Spaniards,  and  to 
look  out  for  their  costly  argosies  from 
America.     Bad  weather  followed,  and  the 
squadron    suffered    terribly  from   gales. 
The  Spanish  vessels  in  the  harbor  would 
not  venture  out.    The  topsails  of  the  ar- 
gosies they  longed  for  rose  not  above  the 
sea.     The  Admiral  made  a  diversion  to 
chastise  Malaga,  achieved  it  most  success- 
fully, and  returned.    Provisions  and  water 
ran  short,  and  he  moved  northwards  to 
get  them  in  Portugal,  leaving  Captain 
btayner  with  seven  ships  to  occupy  the 
old  post.    This  was  in  September.    While 
the  two  commanders  were  away,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  glittering  silver  fleet  met  the 
ardent  eyes  of  Stayner's  squadron.    The 
rapture  of  that  moment  must  have  been 
worth  an  age !     There  they  were,  four 
splendid  Spanish  galleons,  two  India-built 
merchantmen,  their    holds    full    of  the 
choicest  products  of  the  far  west  —  gold 
and   silver,   pearls   and  precious  stones, 
hides,   indicro,  sugar,   cochineal,  varinas, 
tobacco.    The  viceroy  of  Lucia  and  his 
family,  with  other  potentates  of  the  proud- 
est breed  of  potentates  in  the  world,  were 
on  board,  fiitally  unconscious  of  the  com- 
ing danger.    It  was  evening  of  the  eighth 
September  when  they  first  saw  Stayner's 
frigates,  and  concluded  them  to  be  their 
own.    Day  dawned,  and  with  it  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  deadly  en*or.    They 
ficattered  themselves  in  confusion,  like 
pigeons  when  a  hawk  is  on  the  wing ; 
some  of  them  running  ashore   as  their 
only   chance   of   saving  their  treasures. 
Stayner  was  upon  them  immediately,  and 
there  were  six  hours  of  sharp  fighting. 
Their  vice-admiral  was  beaten,  and  his 
vessel  plundered  and  burnt,  the  viceroy 
and  his  family  going  down  in  it.     Only 
two  ships  escaped,   and  great  was  the 
treasure  of  sparkling  silver  pieces  which 
fell  into  the  sailors'  homy  hands.  Montagu 
came  home  with  the  prizes.    The  bullion 


[  was  sent  up  to  London  under  the  charge  ot 
soldiers,  and  eight-and-thirty  wagon-loads 
of  silver  reeled  throusfh  the  streets  amidst 
the  applauses  of  the  multitude,  to  its 
place  at  the  Tower. 

Meanwhile  our  Admiral  remained  at 
his  perilous  post,  and  carried  on  a  winter 
blockade.  A  dreary  winter  passed  away, 
and  never  had  Cadiz  been  free  from  ene- 
mies, except  in  weather  in  which  the  most 
daring  spirits  of  the  town  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  venturing  out.  The  spnng  of 
1657  came.  He  had  had  a  run  to  Tetuan 
inside  the  Straits,  and  given  a  hint  to  the 
Barbary  rovers  to  be  upon  their  good  be- 
havior. He  now  received  information 
that  another  silver  fleet  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  taken  shelter  in  one  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  he  started  for  those 
regions  immediately.  It  was  the  thirteenth 
April  when  he  sailed — the  Ides — and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  veteran,  who  always 
kept  up  his  classics,  and  talked  about  them 
whenever  he  could  get  a  chance,  remem- 
bered Maecenas's  birthday,  and  ran  over 
the  Est  mihi  nonum  in  which  Horace 
celebrates  it.  But  this  reminds  us,  as  he 
sails  southward,  that  we  ought  to  peep 
over  the  shoulder  of  his  old  biographer  of 
the  last  century,  and  form,  out  of  the  per- 
sonal details  which  he  gives  us,  some  por- 
trait of  him  in  his  ship. 

He  was  always,  at  bottom,  an  earnest, 
grave,  pious  man — a  Puritan  gentleman 
of  the  highest  breed.     No  oath  was  ever 
heard  in  his  vessel,  as  we  know  from  one 
who  lived  to  tell  the  fact  to  the  writer 
just  mentioned.    All  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion were   kept  in  his  fleet  as  in  the 
most  decorous  town  ;  days  of  humiliation^ 
too,  on   due  occasions,  when  he  himself 
"  prayed  in  public  with  his  people."    Yet 
he  was  not  without  a  singular  relish  for 
humor,  and  even  sarcasm ;  he  kept  up  a 
good  knowledge  of  polite  literature,  (which 
no  fanatic  ever  does,)  and  had  even  the 
pleasant  human  weakness  of  liking  it  to  be 
known  that  he  had  not  forgotten  nis  scho- 
larship while  defending  Taunton  or  chaA- 
ing   Van  Tromp.    He  had  those  local, 
homely  feelings,  often  found  in  great  men, 
and  generally  in  kindly  ones ;  for  instance, 
he  would  get  his  bread,  cheese,  and  beer 
from  Somersetshire,  and  had  a  Bridge- 
water  man  about  him  with  whom  he  liked 
to  chat  of  the  people  and  places  of  his 
native  town.    All  these  traits  are  very 
English,  and  remind  one  a  good  deal  of 
Lord  Collingwood,    In  person  he  was  fire 
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feet  and  a  half  high,  of  a  sanguine  com- 
plexion, and  had  a  certain  species  of  dig- 
nity yet  simplicity  about  him. 

"  The  last  thing  he  did  aflcr  he  had  given  his 
commands  to  his  men,"  says  the  Biographer  of 
1740,  **was  to  pray  with  the  above-mentioned 
Mr.  Bear/'  [afterwards  Mayor  of  Bridge  water, 
and  the  writer's  informant,]  "after  which  he 
would  say,  *  Thomas,  bring  me  the  pretty  cup 
of  sack.'  He  would  then  sit  down,  and  give 
Thomas  liberty  to  do  so,  and  inquire  what  news 
lie  had  of  the  Bridgewater  men,  etc. ;  then  eat- 
ing a  little  bread,  with  two  or  three  glasses  of 
canary  wine,  he  went  to  bed." 

We  are  now  near  the  end  of  this  great 
and  good  man's  career,  and  his  last  bit  of 
service  was  worthy  of  his  whole  life.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  daring  things  any 
licro  ever  did,  and  wonderful  when  viewed 
as  the  work  of  a  man  far  gone  in  deadly 
di.seaso,  and  at  the  head  of  an  over-worked 
and  ill-furnished  squadron. 

When  the  S[)anish  admiral  at  Santa 
Cruz  heard  of  Blake's  design,  he  prepared 
for  a  desperate  defense.  The  harbor, 
shaped  like  a  horse-shoe,  was  defended  by 
a  rogidar  castle.  Forts  lined  the  inner 
part  of  the  bay ;  and  the  forts  were  con- 
nected with  the  castle  by  a  line  of  earth- 
works. To  these  preparations  were  added 
the  vessels  of  the  silver  fleet  itself — the 
treasure  having  been  previously  carried 
ashore  from  it  to  the  town — and  the  gal- 
leons disposed  with  their  broadsides  out- 
wards at  the  narrow  entrance.  Other 
vessels  formed  still  another  line  inside 
these,  arul  not  a  spot  but  what  was  made 
available  for  musKet  or  cannon.  It  was 
literally  like  going  into  the  lion's  ja\v. 

Monday,  the  twentieth  April,  1G57,  came ; 
and  as  the  day  dawned  on  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe  and  the  Happy  Isles  the  canvas 
of  15h\ke's  squadron  loomed  high  out  of 
the  sea.  The  Spaniards  were  ready,  and 
waitinii:.  The  sick  Admiral  rose  from 
his  bed,  came  out  into  the  fresh  breeze 
which  filled  the  sails  and  hurried  them  on 
towards  the  enemy,  and  called  a  council 
of  war.  lie  laid  his  plans  for  an  attack 
before  them,  and  every  body  knew  he 
must  do  his  best,  and  that  the  risk  was 
tremendous.  Prayers  were  ofl^ered  up  be- 
fore breakfjist,  and  then  the  temble  day's 
work  bejjan. 

The  partition  of  labor  was  very  simple. 
Blake  took  to  himself  and  his  diTisioDy  the 
attack  on  the  castle  and  1  beries.  To 
Stayner  was  intrusted  the  m  k  on  t  t 
galleoDs,  the  Admiral  no 


bering  his  recent  practice  in  that  way. 
They  had  twenty-five  ships  and  frigates 
between  them.  Forward  went  the  gallant 
Stayner  with  his  vice-admiral's  pennant 
streaming  from  the  Speaker  in  the  van  of 
all.  Castle,  batteries,  galleons,  he  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  their  freshest  fire,  and 
he  did  so,  right  into  a  semi^circle  of  shot, 
but  near  to  the  special  craft  that  he  meant 
to  take.  Blake  followed  immediately,  took 
the  shore  work  to  himself,  and  Icll  Stayner 
the  galleons.  It  soon  became  a  sim])le 
question  of  cannonading,  and  the  English 
cannonading  was  the  best.  The  fire  from 
the  forts  slackened  by  degrees,  and  bat- 
teries were  shut  up  one  by  one.  At  noon, 
Blake  could  spare  a  little  time  to  help 
Stayner.  At  two  the  English  had  con- 
quered. Two  Spanish  ships  had  gone 
down,  and  every  vessel  in  harbor  was  on 
fire.  A  shift  of  wind  came  with  such  won- 
derful felicity  to  carry  them  out  again, 
that  it  was  esteemed  distinctly  provi- 
dential. They  left  the  place  a  wreck,  and 
yet  themselves  got  away  with  fifty  men 
only  killed,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  wound- 
ed. Nothing  even  in  Blake's  career  ever 
so  much  delighted  the  English  nation,  or 
called  forth  so  much  wonder  and  admir- 
ing applause.  What  especially  excited 
surprise  and  speculation  was  that  the  Ad- 
miral should  have  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  while  under  the  protection  of  stone 
walls^  and  this  fact  not  only  drew  a  very 
celebrated  remark  from  Clarendon,  but  is 
even  now  pressed  into  service  as  bearing 
on  existing  controversies.  "  He  was  the 
first  man  wTio  ever  brought  the  fleet  to  con- 
temn castles  on  shore,"  says  Clarendon. 
Mr.  Dixon  thinks  it  necessary,  in  the  pre- 
fiice  to  hb  cheap  edition,  to  make  the  ex- 
ploit the  ground  of  hinting  at  the  inferior 
practice  of  some  modern  admirals.  This 
is  no  doubt  a  popular  topic ;  but  for  our 
own  parts — remembering  the  great  diver- 
sities of  opinion  which  exist  between  the 
best  practical  men  on  this  question  of 
wooden  walls  v.  stone  ones ;  remembering 
how  heavy  the  loss  at  Algiers  was,  though 
the  fortifications  there  were  wretched 
compared  with  those  now  existing  in  the 
great  military  countries  of  Europe;  bear- 
mff  in  mind  the  dictum  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  remarks  of  Sir  How- 
ard Donfflas — for  our  own  parts,  we  say, 
we  should  dedino  the  responsibility  of  giv- 
iop:  a  d  ed  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Tl     e       Dot  a       re  important  question 
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the  last  Imlf-centiiry  have  affected  Eng- 
land's naval  supremacy.  But  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  only  time  can  decide,  and 
which  can  not  be  discussc'd  in  the  mean 
while  without  a  degree  of  technical  and 
special  knowledge,  very  rarely  found  out 
of  the  circle  of  professional  men.  Enough, 
if  the  general  body  of  popular  writers  sup- 
ply authentic  accounts  of  the  exploits  of 
earlier  heroes,  whoso  gloiious  way  of 
meeting  the  difliculties  of  their  own  time 
affords  the  best  encouragement  to  their 
successors  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of 
another. 

The  remainder  of  Admiral  Blake's  great 
story  is  soon  told.  Atler  his  triumph  at 
Santa  Cruz  he  returned  at  once  to  the 
coast  of  Spain.  His  spirit  was  as  high  as 
ever,  though  death  was  in  his  face ;  and 
he  ran  over  to  Salee  on  the  Morocco  coast 
to  conclude  ncijotiations  with  the  duskv 
pirates  and  set  the  captives  of  Christen- 
dom free.  lie  was  completely  successful 
in  his  object,  and  he  now  made  for  home. 
The  honors  he  had  won  by  his  late  expe- 
dition, the  thanks  of  Parliament,  the  jewel 
sent  him,  the  letter  of  Cromwell,  came  to 
him  while  still  afloat.  He  crossed  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  getting  worse  and  worse 
every  hour.  Hy  the  time  England  was  in 
sight  he  was  on  his  death-bed  in  his  cabin, 
and  it  was  just  as  his  ship  sailed  into  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  and  there  rose  before  the 
eyes  of  his  shipmates  the  well-known 
scenes  of  the  finest  of  English  sea-ports, 
that  his  high  and  pure  spirit  passed  away. 
It  was  the  autumn  of  1657,  when  he  was 
just  entering  on  his  sixtieth  year. 


His  obsequies  were  worthy  of  his  natum 
and  his  fame.  His  body,  embalmed,  and 
cased  in  lead,  was  carried  by  sea  to  Green- 
wich, and  lay  in  state  on  the  spot  where 
the  present  noble  hospital  8helteni  the 
veterans  who  fought  in  the  last  naval 
war  under  men  like  himself.  His  long 
funeral  procession,  barges  and  bannergp 
admirals  and  generals,  all  the  ^eat  state 
officers  of  a  great  and  stirring  yet  pious 
and  reverent  age,  passed  up  the  river  on 
the  fourth  of  September.  At  West- 
minster, salvoes  of  artillery  received  ii; 
and  heralds  were  in  attendance  to  marshal 
the  lino  in  conformity  with  the  traditions 
of  earlier  ceremonies  in  honor  of  earlier 
heroes.  His  remains  were  then  laid  in  a 
vault  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  in 
the  old  Abbey ;  and  one  of  the  simplest, 
bravest,  truest  of  all  English  captains  was 
handed  over  to  history  and  to  a  posterity 
which,  if  it  understands  its  own  interests, 
will  never  let  such  memories  die.  At  the 
Restoration,  his  corpse  was  taken  out  of 
its  place  of  honor,  and,  says  Mr.  Dixon, 
'^  cast  into  a  pit.^'  But  though  it  was  cer- 
tainly removed  from  the  Chapol  of  Hennr 
the  Seventh,  it  is  not  so  certain  that  it 
was  treated  with  the  indecency  which  our 
biogmpher  reprehends.  Other  writers  of 
credit  represent  the  remsdns  as  having 
been  simply  transferred  to  the  Abbey 
yard.  To  whatever  situation  his  dost 
was  consigned,  it  rests  in  peace  ;  and 
England,  juster  to  his  renown  than  was 
possible  in  the  hour  of  retaliation  to  the 
lieated  spirits  of  that  age,  numbers  luim 
among  her  greatest  naval  heroes. 


m»     ■  »i  ■ 
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Epic  and  lyric  poetry  have  found  a 
home  wherever  the  human  soul  has  emerg- 
ed from  barbarism ;  they  belong  alike 
to  all  the  cultured  tribes  of  mankind. 
Wherever  the  past    has  lured  with  its 

*  Sakoontald,  or  the  Lost  Ring ;  an  Indian  DraniH. 
Translated  iuto  Knglish  Prose  and  Verse  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Kiilid}isa.  By  Mokier  Williams,  M.A. 
Prnfinsoc  oC  Sanskrit  at  Haileybuxy.  Herttbrd: 
1855. 


world  of  mythic  splendors,  or  tho  present 
and  future,  by  their  yet  nearer  impreaa» 
have  woke  the  p>oet's  inner  life  of  thoagfati 
there  the  epos  and  ode  have  ever  risen  «| 
the  instinctive  voice  of  these  deep  emo- 
tions of  the  soul.  But  dramatic  poetty 
is  no  such  cosmopolite.  It  comes  to  as 
indissolubly  linked  with  the  history  of 
that  great  family  of  nations,  9lxt$Af  MH^^ 
ciated  with  so  much  that  is  great  and  ^6^ 
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rious  in  the  fasti  of  our  world,  whose  lan- 
truajzc'S  bear  the  treasures  of  all  Gentile 
thought,  and  have  ever  been  the  medium 
of  European  civilization.  The  drama,  in 
a  word,  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Indo- 
Teutonic  race. 

Not  that  we  would  claim  for  every 
member  of  that  family  a  right  to  this 
splendid  heirloom :  there  are  many  na- 
tions of  high  intellectual  name,  who  have 
no  part  in  the  inheritance.  Thus  ancient 
Rome  and  modern  Persia  have  no  indi- 
genous drama,  no  national  form  which  has 
struck  its  roots  down  deep  in  the  national 
character,  and  draws  direct  a  living  ener- 
gy from  its  secret  elements  of  vigor  and 
strength.  We  feel,  when  we  read  the 
Roman  comedies,  that  these  have  no  vital 
union  with  the  nation's  "  heart  of  hearts ;" 
they  arc  borrowed  from  another  soil,  and 
here  languish  in  an  uncongenial  clime.  A 
national  drama  can  only  exist  by  express- 
ing the  national  character,  by  gathering 
into  itself  all  that  is  great  and  heroic  in  its 
past  history  and  present  development. 
Every  great  dramatic  literature  is  a  world 
in  itself,  which  reproduces  on  a  smaller 
scale  all  those  strong  lines  of  influence, 
which  have  been  working  on  the  people 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  have 
made  its  inner  and  outer  life  what  they 
are.  Who  can  not  read  in  the  dramas  of 
Greece,  Spain,  or  England,  the  long  suc- 
cession of  busy  years  of  action,  whose  an- 
nals, at  the  very  sound  of  their  names, 
rise  at  once  to  fill  the  mind  with  images — 
years  which  have  left  their  stamp  on  the 
nation's  very  ty])e  of  countenance,  how 
much  deeper  still  on  what  is  yet  more 
plastic,  its  inner  character  and  soul? 

Ancient  India,  like  ancient  Greece,  has 
a  drama  of  her  own,  which,  untouched  by 
foreign  influence,  and  fostered  only  by  na- 
tive culture,  has  flourished  and  declined 
with  an  original  history ;  exemplifying 
under  that  distant  sky,  in  its  lonely  cycle 
of  <lovelopment,  the  same  laws  of  growth 
and  decay,  which  have  been  so  unceasing- 
ly at  M'ork  in  our  busier  western  world. 
Cotemporary  with  Lucretius  and  Ca- 
tullus, it  reached  its  greatest  splendor  at 
the  court  of  Vikramdditya,  King  of 
Oujcin  ;  and  Kalidasa,  whose  chefd^ceiivre 
has  been  so  lately  translated  into  Englbh, 
was  one  of  the  "  nine  geraa"  which  attest 
the  munificence  of  that  renowned  patron 
of  Hindu  literature. 

h\  these  poems  we  find  faithfully  por- 
trayed the  Indian  mind  as  it  was  in  those 


old  days.  The  nation  of  dreaming  mys- 
tics, on  whom  Alexander'^  cotemporaries 
gazed  with  such  bewildered  awe,  between 
whom  and  the  impidsive  Greeks  there  lay 
a  gulf  which  no  man  living  could  pass, 
have  reproduced  themselves  in  their 
dramas,  and  thrown  on  the  canvas  of 
mythic  distance  the  outlines  of  their  own 
present  and  its  world.  Their  dramas,  as 
opposed  to  the  classical,  may  belong  to 
the  romantic  school ;  but  in  truth  they 
might  be  almost  said  to  constitute  a  class 
by  themselves — cut  off,  like  the  Indian 
mind,  from  all  those  mighty  influences, 
which  for  some  three  thousand  years  have 
been  moulding  Europe  into  what  she  is.  It 
is  indeed  a  strange  problem  to  contemplate 
the  Indian  mind  pacing  its  lonely  round  ; 
no  *'  spot  of  dull  stagnation  "  like  China, 
but  full  of  energy,  and  life,  and  hope : 

''  A  still  salt  pool  locked  id  \vith  bars  of  sand, 
Left  on  the  shore,  that  hears  all  night 

The  pluDgiog  wavei^  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Their  moon* led  waters  white  ;^' 

save  that  India,  locked  in  by  the  Indus 
and  Himalaya,  lay  far  away  and  apart, 
where  even  the  faintest  echoes  of  Greece 
or  Europe  could  never  reach  her.  The 
gi-eat  masters  of  human  thought  and  lan- 
guage have  to  the  Indian  mind  lived  in 
vain ;  it  has  run  through  its  solitary  cycle 
and  worked  out  its  own  weary  problem 
alone  ;  yet  India  has  a  literature  of  poetry 
and  philosophy  which  reaches  back  to  the 
earliest  times,  older  than  Troy  and  the 
Iliad,  perhaps  as  old  as  the  Pentateuch 
itself.  There  were  Indian  poets  before 
Homer  had  lisped  his  first  song ;  there 
were  Indian  thinkers  and  philosophers,  be- 
fore Thales  called  water  the  dpx^i  of  all 
things ;  and  though  this  succession  of 
writers  has  now  dwindled  down  to  idle 
poetasters  and  pedantic  grammarians,  it 
has  never  ceased  from  those  earliest  ages 
down  even  to  the  present  day.  Like  the 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  kings,  whose 
statues  Herodotus  beheld  in  the  hall  of 
the  temple  of  Thebes,  the  long  series 
stretches  back  fi-om  our  time,  "  Piromis 
from  Piromis,  man  from  man,"  till  it  is 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  And 
yet,  strange  to  tell,  with  this  long  line 
of  poets  and  sages,  India  has  no  history — 
with  a  literature  which  would  almost  rival 
an  Alexandrian  library,  she  knows  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  the  past.  It  is  to  West- 
em  scholars  that  she  will  owe  all  tliat 
she  ever  knows  of  her  history;    it  is 
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only  a  Lassen  or  a  Wilson  who  have 
thrown  any  light  in  the  ^loom.  Each 
8Uf<ressive  generation  of  Hindus  has  re- 
ceived the  ""torch  of  life"  from  its  fore- 
runners, and  each  has  lived  its  little  span 
and  left  its  sfjngs  and  its  dreams ;  but 
none  of  the  long  series  has  bestowed  one 
passing  thought  on  preserving  the  me- 
mo rv  of  the  events  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  lived  and  died.  The  present,  in  fact, 
to  the  true  Hindu  had  no  charms ;  the 
WTirld  was  but  a  hideous  prison-house, 
whose  cells  were  the  weary  round  of  trans- 
migrations, through  which  the  soul  must 
pass  ere  it  regain  its  final  home.  What 
matter  whether  dynasties  rise  or  fall  ? 
what  are  earth's  trivial  interests  to  him  ? 
The  present  lies  as  the  fitful  feverish  dream 
between  two  solemn  states  of  repose,  the 
silent  irrevocable  f>ast,  and  the  silent  inex- 
orable future  ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  the 
Hindu  thinker  turns,  to  plunge  into  their 
still  depths.  The  past  is  peopled  with  gi- 
gantic mythologies,  with  dynasty  behind 
dynasty  of  gods,  with  cycles  upon  cycles 
oi'  lirahmaM  days,  and  all  their  complicat- 
ed involutions  of  years,  in  vain  efforts  to 
bridge  over  the  abyss ;  as  if  any  finite 
number,  however  enormous,  cx)uld  be  an 
appreciable  fraction  of  eternity,  or  any 
sum  of  years,  though  a?ons  be  heaped  on 
icons,  could  give  us  any  prirallax  of  the 
Divine  existence. 

Amidst  this  hopeless  reaching  afler  the 
illimitable  distance,  the  transient  present 
vanishes  and  is  lost.  All  of  India's  past 
history,  that  is  still  preserved,  is  siived  for 
us  in  spite  of  herself.  The  words  that 
escaped  from  the  lips  of  those  old  sages 
conic  fraught  with  a  message  far  other 
than  that  which  the  speaker  intrusted  to 
their  charge ;  and  it  is  from  the  question- 
ing of  these,  their  messengers,  that  com- 
parative philology  has  gjiined  its  most 
splendid  triumphs.  The  Sanskrit  of  an- 
cient India  is  the  great  instrument  of  its 
discoveries ;  and  to  the  language  of  these 
<lreaniing  Brahmans,  by  a  strange  revolu- 
tion, we  owe  our  deepest  insight  into  the 
true  structure  and  history  of  the  lan- 
guages of  such  intensely  self-conscious 
nations  as  Greece  and  Rome. 

Like  her  religion,  poetry,  philosophy, 
grammar,  India's  drama  is  peculiarly  her 
own.  The  same  influences  are  at  work  to 
mould  it,  the  same  fond  absorption  in  the 
j)a.st,  amid  a  world  of  ideal  pictures,  on 
which  the  soul  gazed,  like  the  Carthusian 
monk  in  his  convent,  till  it  seemed  as 


though  these  were  the  realities,  and  all 
else  but  the  dream. 

The  heroic  plays  of  the  Indian  stage  lie 
apart  from  the  world  of  Indian  life,  in  a 
sod  slumberous  atmosphere  of  their  own; 
the  air  comes  laden  with  a  luxurioos  &mt- 
ness,  which  tells  of  the  effeminate  people 
who  dwell  there.  The  dramas  of  .^Kschynii 
are,  indeed,  unreal — they  are  cast  in  a 
world  of  Titanic  inhabitants,  and  bdonff 
not  to  our  mortal  earth ;  bat  these  pri- 
maeval giants  have  still  hearts  and  soob 
like  ourselves ;  and  even  in  the  ^  Prome- 
theus,^' with  its  lonely  ocean  and  Cancasoiy 
we  know  that  beneath  the  horizon  lies  the 
world  of  toiling  men ;  that  tAere  are  the 
poet's  own  Athens  and  Marathon,  could 
we  only  see  beyond  the  sea  line.  Bat  the 
Indian  drama  has  no  soch  deep  root  rf 
connection  with  life;  it  is  nnrcal  and 
ethereal  as  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
throughout. 

And  yet,  even  in  this  world  of  fiction, 
one  strange  element  of  life  and  realitj 
comes  to  view;  all  the  more  startling 
from  the  universal  coloring  of  glamor  light 
which  overspreads  all  the  rest.  We  refer 
to  the  language  in  which  they  arc  writ* 
ten ;  and  here  is  opened  a  question  of 
curious  and  unexpected  interest.  Unlike 
the  other  monuments  of  ancient  Hindi 
thought,  these  plays  are  not  written  in 
the  purely  sacred  Sanskrit ;  they  admit 
a  mixture  of  a  baser  and  more  vulgar 
alloy.  The  heroes,  indeed,  still  speak  the 
language  of  the  demigods,  a  lan^age 
which,  in  the  poet's  time,  had  douotless 
ceased  to  be  the  medium  of  social  Inter- 
course ;  but  the  female  characters  and 
servants  generally  use  an  inferior  dialeeL 
This  patois,  or  Frdkrit,  is  derived  from 
Sanskrit,  as  Italian  or  Spanish  from  Latin; 
and,  according  to  the  lower  or  higher 
station  of  the  speakers,  is  the  greater  or 
loss  degradation  of  the  sacred  tongne  on 
their  lips.  If  this  farago  of  laDguagea, 
which  presents  such  a  strange  phenome- 
non in  all  Hindu  plays,  were  but  the  idle 
freak  of  a  poet-pedant,  or  the  wild  vagary 
of  burlesque,  like  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
"Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,'*  they  would 
have  little  to  tempt  the  European  scholar; 
but  they  have  another  and  mr  deeper  m- 
terest.  These  were  the  spoken  dialects  of 
the  poet's  own  time,  which  were  passing 
to  and  fro  on  the  lips  of  men  in  the  streel 
and  the  bazar,  ere  the  first  Roman  eu^ 
had  alighted  on  that  Albion  whenoe  a&r 
ages  should  summon  India^i  latest  and 
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beneficent  conquerors.  These  dialects  are 
a  rich  mine  of  materials  to  the  philologist ; 
for  they  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  ancient  Sanskrit  and  many  of  the 
spoken  dialects  of  the  India  of  our  day ; 
and  numberless  forms  in  these  modern 
idioms,  which  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  cen- 
turies have  become  corrupted  and  de- 
faced, are  at  once  explained  and  recoined 
to  the  student  by  kindred  words  in  the 
Prakrit  of  the  plays.  At  the  same  time 
Prakrit  is  full  of  another  interest  for  the 
student  of  ancient  history ;  for  Prakrit 
legends  have  been  deciphered  on  the 
bilini^ual  coins  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
Bactria ;  and  it  is  also  the  sacred  Ian- 
p:uaire  of  the  Jainas  of  India  and  the 
Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  and  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  history  of  those  religions,  and 
the  literature  in  which  they  embody  their 
ideas. 


The  SahoontalA  of  Kalidasa  was  intro- 
duced into  our  European  world  by  Sir 
W.  Jones,  who,  some  seventy  years  ago, 
on  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  was  the  first  to 
make  tlu?  startling  discovery  that  the 
Hindus  had  an  ancient  drama  at  all.  His 
translation  in  prose,  which  was  published 
in  1789,  excited  more  general  interest  in 
Europe,  than  perhaps  any  similar  Oriental 
trnnslation,  if  we  except  the  Arabian 
jVif//ffs,  and  Pllpay^  the  second  Crusoe  of 
our  cliildhood.  It  was  retranslated  into 
several  languages,  and  its  beauties  at  once 
rcooiriiized  and  admired ;  and  among 
others,  Goethe,  with  his  world-wide  sym- 
pathies, at  once  gave  his  warm  welcome 
to  the  stranger.* 

And  yet  Sir  W.  Jones's  translation  una- 
voidably gives  but  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  original,  for  the  MS.  which  ho  used 
was  of  a  later  recension,  and  abounded 
witli  interpolated  scenes,  of  a  later  and 
f'lr  inferior  workmanship.  Professor  Wil- 
liams edited,  a  year  or  two  since,  a  com- 
j)!ete  edition  of  the  original  in  its  genuine 
form,  from  a  careful  collation  of  MSS., 
with  an  ample  collection  of  notes,  which 
cnibodv  all  the  information  the  student  of 
this  liranoh  of  Sanskrit  literature  can  re- 


*  •'  Willst  du  dio  Bluthedes  fruhon,  dio  Friichte  doa 

spiitoren  Jahrca, 
Willst  du  was  reizt  und  entzuckt^  willst  du  was 

fiiittigt  uud  nabrt. 
Willst  du  dcD  Himmel,  die  Erde,  mit  einem  Ka- 

inen  bcgreifen ; 
NoDQ*  id),   SakoDtali^   Dkdi,  und  so   igt  Alles 

gesagtl" 


quire.  In  the  present  volume  he  has 
given  us,  from  the  same  uncorrupted 
text,  the  first  English  translation,  into 
prose  and  verse,  of  this  chef  d^oeuvre  of 
the  "  Indian  Shakspeare,"  and  it  may  now 
be  said  for  the  first  time  that  our  language 
possesses  a  worthy  reproduction  of  the 
great  classic  of  Hindii  literature.  Apart 
from  its  merits  as  a  translation,  the  volume 
well  deserves  our  notice  for  its  magnificent 
external  decorations.  It  is  indeed  the 
most  sumptuous  specimen  of  decorative 
Oriental  printing  that  has  ever  issued 
from  an  English  press ;  every  page  is 
surrounded  with  an  elaborately  colored 
border,  the  designs  for  which  have  been 
copied  from  various  Oriental  MSS.,  which 
have  likewise  supplied  some  splendid  illu- 
minations; and  every  act  is  illustrated  by 
two  beautiful  wood  engravings.  The 
peculiar  features  of  Indian  scenery  have 
been  studiously  preserved ;  and  the  cos- 
tumes adapted  to  those  of  the  age  of  the 
drama. 

Kalidusa  is  the  most  universal  of  all  the 
Indian  poets ;  there  is  none  that  for  a  mo- 
ment rivals  him  in  his  own  peculiar  skill. 
His  is  not  the  power  that  moves  the  pas- 
sions, that  can  "  purify  the  soul  by  pity  or 
terror ;"  every  where  we  trace  the  gentle 
languor  which  tells  of  the  contemplative 
Hindu.  His  drama  is  no  dpafia  of  mtense 
reality,  where  a  lifetime  is  condensed  into 
an  hour — where  the  spectator  sits,  as  a 
temporary  Providence,  to  watch  the  pass- 
ing characters  as  they  move,  each  one  with 
his  inmost  bosom  opened  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  passions  laid  bare.  Rather 
is  it  a  languid  lotus-land,  where  we  wan- 
der from  dream  to  dream  ;  all  is  cast  in  an 
attitude  of  still-life  and  repose,  as  if  labor 
were  not  man's  portion,  and  life  itself  but 
a  trance. 

The  deep  sympathy  with  nature  in  all 
her  moods,  the  intense  love  of  landscape 
and  distance,  which  so  strongly  distin- 
guishes Indian  poetry  from  its  classical 
cotemporaries,  is  seen  in  Kalidasa  in  its 
purest  and  noblest  form  ;  and  no  where  do 
we  meet  with  lovelier  paintings  of  tropical 
scones  than  are  to  be  found  in  his  poems. 
And  yet  even  here  we  trace  the  same  gen- 
tle reverie  which  hangs  round  his  portraits 
of  characters ;  nature  is  loved  as  a  dream- 
land, where  the  woods  and  mountains  are 
idealized  like  the  rest.  They  feel  with  the 
hero's  fortunes,  they  weep  with  his  tears, 
they  share  his  joys,  as  though  nature  were 
but  the  shadow  of  the  soul,  and  took  from 
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thence  all  its  lineaments.  One  of  the  early 
j)oets  of  the  Veda  sings,  "  I  distinguish  not 
if  I  am.  this  all^  for  I  go  i>erplexed  and 
bound  in  mind  ;"  a  strange  conception  for 
one  earlier  than  Homer,  and  which  at  once 
B^amps  the  true  character  of  the  Hindu 
mind.  The  same  feeling,  however  modi- 
fied, runs  through  all  Hindu  poetry ;  na- 
ture is  loved  because  it  mingles  with  the 
dream,  and  not  because,  Antieus-like  from 
its  contact,  the  poet  wakes  afresh  to  con- 
scious energy  and  strength. 

The  earliest  specimen  of  the  Hindu 
theater  is  the  "Toy  Cart,"  ascribed  to 
King  Sudraka,  which  tradition  assigns  to 
the  second  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  Kalidasa,  as  we  have  said,  belongs 
to  the  succeeding  century,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  court  of  Vikranuiditya, 
whose  great  victory  (b.c.  50)  over  the 
Scythian  hordes  as  they  p:Lssed  onward 
from  Bactria  into  India,  is  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Samvat  era,  from  which  the 
Hindus  still  continue  to  count.  Only 
three  of  his  plays  are  lel\,  and  one  of 
these  is  of  <loubtful  authenticity;  the 
other,  the  Vikramorvasi,  has  been  beauti- 
fully translated  by  Professor  Wilson,  in 
his  "Hindu  Drama,"  who  has  likewise 
given  an  admirable  version  of  the  "  Toy 
Cart."  To  his  ])ages  we  would  also  refer 
our  readers  for  translations  from  two 
later  authors,  Bhavabhuti,  who  flourished 
A.D.  720,  in  the  Court  of  Yasovemia, 
King  of  Kanoj — and  Visakhadatta,  of  a 
yet  later  date,  who  has  left  a  quasi-his- 
torical j>lay  on  the  legend  of  Chandra- 
gupta,  the  Sandracottus  of  the  Greeks. 
Our  limits  restrict  us  to  the  present  spe- 
cimen, and  forbid  us  to  attem]>t  any 
lengthened  history  of  the  Hindu  Theater 
as  a  whole.  Sudraka  and  Kalidasa  are 
the  most  ancient  dramatists  whose  works 
liave  been  preserved,  as  the  next,  Hhava- 
bhuti,  is  much  more  recent ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  many  earlier 
plays  have  been  lost.  Thus  the  i>rologue 
of  the  Vikramorvasi  expressly  alludes  to 
the  "  compositions  of  former  dramatic 
bards  ;"  and  perhaps  among  the?e  might 
be  numbered  some  unknown  names  which 
have  come  down  to  us  as  (pu)ted  by 
scholiasts.  One  evidence  of  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  the  drama  is  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  extant  specimens  presuppose  a 
school  of  dramatic  criticism;  an<l  even  in 
the  works  of  Sudraka  and  Kalidasa,  we 
find   express   allusions   to   the   elaborate 


technicalities^  which  correspond  in  India 
to  our  own  Aristotelian  unities.^ 

The  Hindu  drama  admits  of  every  va- 
riety, from  the  most  idealized  heroic  type 
to  the  coarsest  satire  and  buffoonery ;  and 
alike  through  all,  even  in  its  roost  sustained 
efforts  there  runs  side  by  side  with  the  pa- 
thos and  tra<;redv  an  element  of  the  ludi- 
crous  and  comic.  Schlegel  ohser^'es  that 
every  theater  has  its  buffoon ;  and  thus  the 
Hindu  has  its  vidusluika^  who,  like  the 
gracioso  of  the  Spanish  stage,  accoin- 
panies  the  hero  as  his  conlidcnt  and 
friend,  and  mocks,  with  a  Sancho-Panaa- 
like  grotes({uencss,  his  chiefs  more  ele- 
vated sentiments,  bringing  down  in  fact 
the  heroics  of  romance  to  tho  vulgar  level 
of  common  life.  A  happy  denauement  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  all  Hindd  plays; 
and  this  law  has  effectually  stifled  sdl  the 
nobler  efforts  of  Tragedy.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, in  the  dreamy  tem|>erament  of  Hin- 
dustan that  the  true  Tragic  Muse  could 
ever  find  a  home ;  slie  loves  a  people  of 
strong  fiber  and  resolute  will,  nursed  in 
danger  and  storm.  With  the  growth  of 
imperial  Athens  rose  Athenian  tragedy, 
reflecting  in  its  expansion  all  the  cotem- 
porary  revolutions  of  thought ;  and  our 
own  old  English  drama  was  nursed  in  the 
century  of  the  Reformation  and  the  throeB 
of  political  convulsion. 

We  now  tuni  to  the  Sakoontala,  and 
shall  ])roceed  to  give  an  analysis  of  its 
story,  extracting  such  scenes  as  appear 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  English  read- 
er.  The  story  itself  is  an  ancient  legend, 
found  hi  one  of  those  two  mythological 
e])ics,  the  IMmayana  and  Mahabhurata, 
which  occupy  the  place  of  the  Homeric 
poems  in  the  ancient  literature  of  India, 
and,  like  them,  contain  the  storehouse 
whence  succeeding  poets  drew  their  mate- 
rials. Like  the  royal  houses  of  Thebei 
and  Mycenie,'  Indian  legend  has  its  Solar 
and  Lunar  dynasty  of  kings ;  to  the  latter 
of  these  mythic  lines  UiQ  hero  of  the 
present  play  belongs. 


*  An  allusion  to  nn  onitA  Hindo  drama  ocem  h 
Somadevu  s  "  Ocean  of  Stories,**  which,  though  of 
course  ruIuclosH  as  un  cvidonoe  of  aotlquity,  (aathii 
work  only  dates  from  the  12th  centory,)  is  uol  with- 
out itit  interest  ns  a  little  glimpte  into  an  old  tMgot- 
ten  pusL  '^  Whiic  there,  we  heard  the  miMd  of  a 
little  drum,  and  my  mother,  recoUootlog  .her  de^ 
ceased  husband,  said  to  me.  soUbiug:  *  Toor  fiktbir*s 
friend,  the  actor  Bhavonanda,  is  I^t^ing  tihdl^/  " 
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The  drama  opens  with  a  pastoral  scene, 
laid  in  one  of  those  q^uiet  hermitages 
whicli  in  ancient  times  were  so  common  in 
India,  whitlier,  as  to  the  monasteries  of 
the  middle  ages,  men  of  studious  habits 
Hed  for  peace  and  seclusion,  in  the  midst 
of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  which  were 
rampant  in  the  land.  It  was  perhaps  in 
some  such  retired  grove  as  this,  that 
Alexander  found  the  Gymnosophists,  and 
Onesicratus  held  that  inteiTiew  with  the 
wise  Dandamis,  and  told  him  of  philoso- 
phers among  the  barbarians,  such  as  Py- 
thagoras, Socrates,  and  Diogenes — when 
the  Indian  replied  that  "  they  indeed  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  been  men  of  genius, 
but  to  have  lived  with  too  passive  a  re- 
gard to  the  laws." 

Into  this  peaceful  hermitage.  King 
Dushyanta,  while  engaged  in  the  chase, 
enters  with  his  charioteer,  in  full  pursuit 
of  the  Hying  antelope.  The  voice  of  one 
of  the  hermits  suddenly  arrests  him  in  his 
eager  pursuit,  and  forbids  him  to  profane 
the  sanctuary  by  the  blood  of  one  of  its 
dependents.  Tenderness  to  all  animal 
life  is  a  fitvoritc  subject  in  all  Hindu 
poetry. 

Tiie  king  immediately  desists,  and  is 
invited  to  partake  of  the  hermit's  hospi- 
tality. As  he  walks  through  the  sacred 
precincts,  we  have  the  following  beautiful 
description  of  the  hermitage  : 

*'  Klng^  {to  his  charioteer.)  Do  you  not  observe 
Beneath  the  trees  whose  hollow  trunks  afford 
Secure  retreat  to  many  a  nestling  brood 
Of  parrots,  scattered  grains  of  rice  lie  strewn. 
I.o !  here  and  there  arc  seen  the  polished  slabs 
That  serve  to  bruise  the  fruit  of  Ingudi. 
The  gentle  roe-deer,  taught  to  trust  in  man, 
Unstiirtled  hear  our  voices ;  on  the  paths 
Appear  the  traces  of  bark- woven  vests 
Borne  dripping  from    the  limpid    fount  of 

waters. 
And  mark ! 

leaved  are  the  roots  of  trees  by  deep  canals, 
AV^hose  glassy  waters  tremble  in  the  breeze  ; 
The  sprouting  verdure  of  the  Iciaves  is  dimmed 
By  dusky  wreaths  of  upward  curling  smoke 
From  burnt  oblations;    and  on   new-mown 

lawns 
Around  our  car  graze  leisurely  the  fawns." 

During  his  stay  with  the  hermits,  the 
king  sees  and  falls  in  love  with  Sakoontald, 
the  daughter  of  Viswamitra,  who  has 
been  brought  up  with  tho  maidens  of  the 
hermitage ;  and  we  have  some  pleasing 
little  scenes  describing  .the  dawn  of  pas- 
sion in  the  minds  of  the  pair,  varied  by 


]  touches  of  grotesque  humor  in  the  dis- 
I  tress  of  the  gracioso,  at  his  patron's  sud- 
'  den  fancy  for  pastoral  pleasures.  The 
lovers  are  married,  but  Dushyanta  is  sum- 
moned to  his  court,  and  he  leaves  his 
bride  for  the  present  in  the  hermitage. 
The  scene  that  follows  we  extract  entire ; 
it  is  thrown  artistically  as  an  episode  be- 
tween the  acts,  and  in  all  the  light  touches 
of  character  and  incident  we  may  recog- 
nize Kalidasa's  peculiar  skill.  Nor  must 
we  judge  of  the  incident,  on  which  the 
catastrophe  tui*ns,  by  our  European  no- 
tions. To  us  a  Brahman's  cui*se  is  a  mean- 
ingless sound,  but  not  so  to  the  supersti- 
tious Hindu,  who  even  to  this  day  lives  in 
the  constant  dread  of  incurring  its  mys- 
terious anathema.  On  a  Hindii's  daily 
life,  in  fact,  ever  rests  a  continual  shadow, 
the  terror  of  a  spiritual  interdict,  which 
haunts  his  steps  at  every  turn.  Ue  moves 
in  an  enchanted  circle,  surrounded  by  in- 
visible spells,  his  every  act  encompassed 
by  jealous  powers,  who  watch  his  miimtest 
transgression  of  their  own  arbitrary  laws 
— laws  which  he  himself  is  perhaps  uncon- 
scious of,  and  can  only  tell  their  existence 
by  their  effects.  Calamity  and  disease 
are  the  penalties  of  every  such  transgres- 
sion; and  the  hapless  votary  wanders 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  tracked  by 
these  inexorable  Gorgons  of  superstition. 
To  such  a  people  the  curae  of  a  Brahman 
comes  with  an  ominous  sound  ;  and  these 
were  the  feelings,  we  must  not  forget, 
which  animated  both  poet  and  audience 
in  tho  present  play. 

Scene.* — The  Garden,  of  the  Hermitage. 

"  Enter  Priyamvadd  and  Anaauyd  in  the  act 
of  gathering  ^flowers. 

^^Anoiuya.  Although,  dear  Priyamvadd,  it 
rejoices  my  heart  to  mink  that  Sakoontala  has 
been  happily  united  to  a  husband  in  every  re- 
spect worthy  of  her,  nevertheless  I  can  not 
help  feeling  somewhat  uneasy  in  my  mind 

''Priy,  How  so  ? 

"-4n«.  You  know  that  the  pious  king  was 
gratefully  dismissed  by  the  hermits  on  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  their  sacrificial  rite.  He 
has  now  rettu-ned  to  his  capital,  leaving  Sakoon- 
tala under  our  care ;  ana  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  the  society  of  his  royal  consorts,  he 
will  not  forget  all  that  has  taken  place  in  this 
hermitage  of  ours. 

"  Priy.  Oh  that  score  be  at  ease.  Persons 
of  his  noble  nature  are  not  so  destitute  of  all 


*  We  may  here  remark  that  all  these  dramas  are 
written  io  an  intermixture  of  prose  and  verse. 
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honorable  fcclin;^.     I  confess,   however,   that '  a  hurr}-.     My  foot  has  slipped,  aod  my 
there  is  one  point,  afioiit  which  I  am  rather    of  flowers  iuis  fallen  from  mj  hand. 
anxious ;  what  think  you,  will  father  Kanwa  ;  ('Stays  to  gather  thtm  «p. 

say,  when  he  hears  what  lias  occurred  ?  "  Prly.  {recn^fring.)  Well,  dear  Anasoyi,  I 

'^  Ana.  In  my  opinion  he  wHl  approve  the  have  done  my  best;  but  what  IiTing  beini: 
marriage.  '  could  succecil  in  pacifying  such  a  cross-grained 

*'  Priy.    What  makes  you  think  so  ?  ill-tempered  old  fellow?    Ilowercr,  I  maniggd 

^^Ana.  From  the  first  it  was  always  his  fixed    to  mollify  him  a  tittle, 
purpose  to  bestow  the  maiden  on  a  husband  >      *'  Ana,  {smiling,)  Even  a  little  was  miicfa  Ibr 
worthy  of  her;   and  since  Heaven  has  given  ;  him.     Say  on. 

her  such  a  husband,  his  wishes  have  been  real- 1      ""Priy.   When  he  refused  to  turn  back,  lim- 
ized  without  any  trouble  to  himself.  j  plorcd  his  forgiveness  in  these  words :  *  Ifort 

'^  Priy.  (looking  at  the  Jloicer-haikft.)  We  venerable  sage,  pardon,  I  beseech  you,  tiiis  first 
have  gathered  flowers  enough  for  the  sacred  f  offense  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  prl,  who 
offering,  dear  Anasuya.  t  was  ignorant  of  the  respect  due  to  your  saintly 

"  Ana.    Well,  then,  let  us  now  gather  more,  I  character  and  exalted  rank.' 
that  we  may  have  wherewith  to  propitiate  the  '      ^^  Ana.  And  what  did  he  say? 
guardian  deity  of  our  dear  Sakoontala.  ^^Priy.  *  My  word  must  not  be  fiJsificd;  but 


**  Priy.  By  all  means. 


at  the  sight  of  the  ring  of  recognition  the  speO 


[Thfy  continue  gathering.  \  shall  cease.'     So  saying,  he  disappeared. 
"^  Toicc  behind  the  ncenes.    IIo  there!     See  ;      ^*  Ana.  Oh!  then  we  may  breaUie  again;  Ibr 
you  not  that  I  am  here  ?  I  now  I  think  of  it,  the  king  himself,  at  his  de- 

**yl/ia.  {listening.)  That  must  be  the  voice  ;  parture,  fastened  on  Sakoontala's  finger,  as  a 
of  a  ;;uest  announcing  his  arrival.  '  token  of  remembrance,  a  ring  on  which  his 

*'  Priy.  Surely  Sakoontala  is  not  absent  from  '  own  name  was  engraved.  She  has  therefore  a 
the  cottage.  \^A»iiie.']  Her  heart  at  least  is  ab-  i  remedy  for  her  misfortune  at  her  own  eon- 
sen  f,  1  fear.  i  mand. 

^''Ana.  Come  away,  come  away;    wo  have!      **  Priy,  Come,  dear  Anasuya,  let  us  proceed 

gathered  flowers  enough.         [They  move  aicay,  ;  with  our  religious  duties.         [They  tJoaHawiif, 

*'  Thii  mrne  voice  behind  the  scenes.   Wo  to  ''      "  See,  Anasuya,  there  sits  our  dcmr  friend, 

theo,  maiden,  for  daring  to  slight  a  guest  like  ;  motionless  as  a  statue,  resting  her  face  on  her 

me !  i  left  hand,  her  whole  mind  absorbed  in  thinUng 

"  Shall  I  stand  here  unwelcomed  ;  even  I,  (  of  her  absent  husband.     She  can  pay  no  attea- 

A  very  mine  of  penitential  merit,  i  tion  to  herself,  much  less  to  a  stranger. 

Worthy  of  all  respect?    Shalt  thou,  rash!      ^"Ana.  Priyamvada,  let  this  afl&ir  never  pMS 

maid,  {  our  lips.     We  must  spare  our  dear  friend's  foA" 

Thus  set  at  naught  the  ever  sacred  tics  j  ings.     Her  constitution  is  too  delicate  to  beer 

Of  hospitality  ?  and  fix  tliy  thought  ]  much  emotion. 

Upon  the  cherished  object'of  thy  love  ^^  Priy.  I  agree  with  you.    Who  would  think 

While  I  am  present?    Thus  I  curss  thee  I  of  watering  a  tender  jasmine  with  hot  water  ? 
then—  [EBemi:' 

He,  even  ho  of  whom  thou  thinkost,  he 
Shall  think  no  moreof  thee-  nor  in  his  heart        rj.^^  .^^n^i^g  ^^^^  ^^  j^  ^j^^       •  ^^  ^ 

Retain  thy  image.     Vainly  shalt  thou  strive      „,;♦„««   „  •♦u  ♦u^  ^«:i«  -^ ^j     x*  •« 

To  waken  his  remembrance  of  the  past ;  ™V^S^'  ^^^^^  the  daily  round  of  saerifioes 

He  shall  disown  thee  even  as  the  sot,  |  ^"^  prayers ;  but  no  tidings  come  from 

Roused  from  his  midnight  drunkenness,  denies  :  ^"e  king,  on  whom  the  Brahman's  CUTSe 

The  words  he  uttered  in  his  rcveliiigs.  j  has    already  wrought    its    spell.       Poor 

*'Priy.  Alas  I  alas !  I  fear  a  terrible  niisfor-  j  Sakoontala   mourns  in   silence,  and  her 

time  has  occurred  I    Sakoontala,  from  absence  |  companions,  with  sad  forebodinffa,  bide 

of  mind  must  have  offended  some  guest  whom  ^  ^\^q  ^^^x  gecret  close  in  their  hearts.     At 

she  was  bound  to  treat  with  respect  {LH>l'ing)  ,  ,^      ^j^    j^     ^.     g-  ^  ^      ^j^ 

Ah!  yes  I  and  no  less  a  person,  I  see,  than  the    1*^1  ^  j    ^  •«  «««  ««v«u  «w 

great  sage  Durvasas,  who  is  known  to  be  most ;  o"g  absence,  and  at  once  propoMS  toaoid 

irascible.     IIo  it  is  that  has  just  cursed  her,  !  nis  loster-child  to  rejoin  her  bosband  «  1m 

and  is  now  retiring  with  hasty  strides,  trcra-  j  court.     Auspicious  omens  faTOr  the  pro- 

bling  with  passion,  and  lookinjr  as  if  nothing  j  posal  for  the  departure,  and  the  hermitli' 

<x)ul(l  turn  him.     His  wratli  is  like  a  consum- .  grove  is  suddenly  enlivened  with  oheerfiil 

ingiire.  I  preparations.    The  scene  which  folio wa— 

-Ana.  Go  quickly,  dear  Priyamvaaa,  throw    Sakoontald's  farewell  to  the  home  of  her 

yourself  at  his  feet,  and  persuade  him  to  come    ,,^„4.u     ;„  „  ^.,«.  :«  -11  a»^«u.;A  i-*       -_ 

Wk,  while  I  prepare  a  propitiatory  offering    y^''}^-'^  *  f^*"^  '"^  all  Sanskrit  lltmtim. 

for  him  with  water  and  refreshments.  \^  ^^  ,l",,?"f  **  ®^®"^?  ^^  V^^f^  tenderiMi 

**  Priy.  I  will.  (Exit.)  that  Kaliddsa's^  genius  excels ;  nor  b  M 

*^Ana.  (advancing  hastily  a  few  steps  and    great  among  his  country's  poels  alonii; 

stumbling.)  Alas  1  alas  I  tliis  comes  of  being  in    surely  such  a  secno  of  quiet  he^aiST  is  As 
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present  would   have  done  honor  to  any 
age  or  clime. 

At  length  the  hour  for  departure  ar- 
rives; the  hermit  Samgarava  and  Gau- 
tami*  head  the  little  band ;  and  all  the 
inmates  of  the  hermitage  press  forward 
to  bid  their  beloved  Sakoontal4  farewell, 
and  conduct  her  for  a  while  on  her  way. 

*'  Kaiivca. 
Hear  me,  yc  trees  that  surround  our  hermi- 
tage I 
Sakoontala  ne'er  moistened  in  the  stream 
Her  own  parched  lips,  till  she  had  fondly 

poured 
Its  purest  water  on  your  thirsty  roots ; 
And  oft,  when  she  would  fain  have  decked 

her  hair 
With  your  thick  clustering  blossoms,  in  her 

love 
She  robbed  you  not  e'en  of  a  single  flower. 
Her  highest  joy  was  ever  to  behold 
The  early  glory  of  your  opening  buds ; 
Oh  !  then  dismiss  her  with  a  kind  farewell  I 
This  very  day  she  quits  her  father's  home, 
To  seek  the  palace  of  her  wedded  lord. 

[  The  note  of  a  Kail  is  heard. 
Hark !  heard'st  thou  not  the  answer  of  the 

trees, 
Our  sylvan  sisters,  warbled  in  the  note 
Of  the  melodious  Koil  ?  they  dismiss 
Their  dear  Sakoontala  with  loving  wishes. 
**  Voire.i  in  the  air. 
Fare  thee  well,  journey  pleasantly  on  amid 

streams, 
Where  the  lotuses  bloom,  and  the  sun's  glow- 
ing beams 
Never   pierce  the  deep  shade  of  the   wide- 
spreading  trees. 
While  gently  around  thee  shall  sport  the  cool 

breeze. 
Then  light  be  thy  footsteps   and   easy   thy 

tread, 
Beneath  thee  shall  carpets  of  lilies  be  spread ; 
Journey  on  to  thy  lord,  let  thy  spirit  bo  gay. 
For  the  smiles  of  all  nature  shall  gladden  thy 
way. 

[^All  listen  with  astonishment, 

"  Gautami.  Daughter,    the  nymphs  of   the 

wood,  who  love  thee  with  a  sister's  affection, 

dismiss  thee  with  kind  wishes  for  thy  happiness. 

Take  thou  leave  of  them  reverentially. 

Sak.  {bowing  respectfully  and  walking  on, 
aside  to  her  friend.)  Eager  as  I  am,  dear  Priy- 
umvada,  to  see  my  husband  once  more,  yet  my 
feet  refuse  to  move  now  that  I  am  quitting  for- 
ever the  homo  of  my  girlhood. 

*'  Priy.  You  are  not  the  only  one,  dearest,  to 
feel  the  bitterness  of  parting.  As  the  time  of 
separation  approaches,  the  whole  grove  seems 
to  share  your  anguish. 

In  sorrow  for  thy  loss,  the  herd  of  deer 
Forget  to  browse ;  the  peacock  on  the  lawn 


*  The  superior  of  the  fomale  inhabitants  of  the 
hermitage. 


Ceases  its  dance ;  the  very  trees  around  us 
Shed  their  pale  leaves,  like  tears,  upon  the 

riund. 
My  father,  let  me,  before  I  go,  bid 
adieu  to  my  pet  jasmine,  the  moonlight  of  the 
grove.     I  love  the  plant  almost  as  a  sister. 

''  Kanwa,  Yes,  yes,  my  child,  I  remember 
thy  sisterly  affection  for  the  creeper.  Here  it 
is  on  the  right. 

"  Sak.  {approaching.)    My  beloved  jasmine, 
roost  brilliant  of  climbing  plants,  how  sweet  it 
is  to  see  thee  cling  thus  fondly  to  thy  husband, 
the  mango- tree ;  yet  prithee,  turn  thy  twining 
arms  for  a  moment  to  embrace  thy  sister ;  she 
is  going  far  away  and  may  never  see  thee 
again. 
"  Kanwa, 
Daughter,  the  cherished  purpose  of  my  heart 
Has  ever  been  to  wed  thee  to  a  spouse 
That  should  bo  worthy  of   thee;    such  a 

spouse 
Hast  thou  thyself  by  thine  own  merits  won. 
To  him  thou  goest,  and  about  his  neck 
Soon  thou  shalt  cling  confidingly,  as  now 
Thy  favorite  jasmine  twines  its  loving  arms 
Around  the  sturdy  mango.     Leave  thou  it 
To  its  protector ;  e'en  as  I  consign 
Thee  to  thy  lord,  and  henceforth  from  my 

mind 
Banish  all  anxious  thought  on  thy  behalf. 
Proceed  on  thy  journey  my  child. 
**  Sale,  {to  Priy,   and  Ana.)    To  you,  my 
sweet  companions,  I  leave  it  as  a  keepsake. 
Take  charge  of  it  when  I  am  gone. 

"  Both  {bursting  into  tears,)  And  to  whose 
charge  do  you  leave  us,  dearest  ?  Who  will 
care  for  us  when  you  are  gone  ? 

''^  Kanwa.  For  shame,  Anastiya,  dry  your 
tears.  Is  this  the  way  to  cheer  your  friend 
when  she  needs  all  your  support  and  consola- 
tion? 

[All  mate  on, 
"  Sak.  My  father,  see  you  there  my  pet  deer, 
grazing  close  to  the  hermitage  ?  She  expects 
soon  to  fawn,  and  even  now  the  weight  of  the 
little  one  she  carries  hinders  her  movements. 
Do  not  forget  to  send  me  word  when  she  be- 
comes a  mother. 

**  Kanwa,  I  will  not  forget  it 
"  Sak.  (feeling  herself  drawn  hack,)    What 
can  this  be  fastened  to  my  dre^s  ? 

[Turns  round, 
"  Kanwa. 
My  daughter. 

It  is  the  little  fawn,  thy  foster-child. 
Poor  helpless  orphan  I  it  remembers  well . 
How  with  a  mother's  tenderness  and  love 
Thou  didst  protect  it,  and  with  grains  of  rico 
From  thine  own  hand  didst  daily  nourish  it; 
And  ever  and  anon,  when  some  sharp  thorn 
Had  pierced  its  mouth,   how  gently  thou 

didst  tend 
The  bleeding  wound,  and  pour  in  healing 

balm. 
The  grateful  nursling  clings  to  its  protect- 

resSy 
Mutely  imploring  leave  to  follow  her. 
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"  Sfih  My  poor  little  fawn,  dost  thou  ask  to 
follow  an  unhappy  wretch  who  hesitates  not  to 
desert  her  companions?  When  thv  mother 
died,  soon  after  thy  birth,  I  supplied  her  place, 
and  reared  thee  with  my  own  hand ;  and  now 
that  thy  second  mother  is  about  to  leave  thee, 
who  will  care  for  thee  ?  My  father,  be  thou  a 
mother  to  her.  My  child,  go  back  and  be  a 
daughter  to  my  lather. 

[^iforcs  on  we/!pin{f.-^ 

There  seems  to  ns  something  peculiarly 
beautiful  in  this  prophetic  close  to  the 
scene  of  sorrow,  darkened  as  it  is  through- 
out by  the  spectator's  own  forebodings 
of  the  fatal  curse  that  lowers  in  the  back- 
ground ;  the  j)rescient  eye  of  the  sage 
looks  clearly  through  the  cloud,  and 
tracks  the  long  line  of  sunshine  beyond  ; 
and  the  audience  carry  with  them  this 
glimpse  of  the  far-off  future  into  all  the 
coming  sorrow  and  despair. 

The  curse  has,  indeed,  been  fiitally  at 
work,  and  Dushyanta,  returned  to  his 
court,  has  utterly  forgotten  the  quiet  pas- 
toral episode.  The  following  scene  intro- 
duces us  to  the  palace,  where  the  King 
and  his  gracioso  Mathavya  arc  discovered 
in  conversation : 

*^Mdth,  {listening.)  Hark,  my  dear  friend, 
listen  a  moment,  and  you  will  hear  sweet 
sounds  proceeding  from  the  music-room.  Some 
one  is  singing  a  charming  air.  Who  can  it  be  ? 
Oh !  I  know.  The  queen  Ilansapadika  is  prac- 
ticing her  notes,  that  she  may  greet  you  with  a 
new  song. 

"  King.  Hush,  let  me  listen. 

("-4  voice  singa  behind  the  scenes,) 
*'  I  low  often  hither  didst  thou  rove. 
Sweet  bee,  to  kiss  the  mango's  check  ; 
Oh  1  leave  not  then  thy  early  love 
The  lily's  honeyed  lip  to  seek. 
"  King,  A  most  impassioned  strain  truly. 
"  Math,  Do  you  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  words  ? 

**  King.  She  means  to  reprove  mc  because  I 
once  paid  her  great  attention,  and  have  lately 
deserted  her  for  the  queen  Vasumati." 


The  king  dispatches  the  jester  with  a 
message  to  the  queen,  and,  while  musing 
on  the  incident,  bursts  out  in  the  following 
strangely  beautiful  lines : 

**  Not  seldom  in  our  happy  hours  of  ease. 
When  thought  is  still,  the  sight  of  some  fair 

form, 
Or  mournful  fall  of  music,  breathing  low, 
Will   stir  strange  fancies,   thrilling  all  the 

soul 
AVith  a  mysterious  sadness,  and  a  sense 
Of  vague  yet  earnest  lodging.     Can  it  be 
That  the  dim  memory  of  events  long  past, 


Or  friendships  formed  in  other    stfties   of 

being, 
Flits  like  a  passing  shadow  o'er  the  spirit  f* 

I  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  play 
'  itself  for  the  beautiful  series  of  scenei 
I  which  follow :  the  appearance  of  Sakoon- 
tala  at  the  court,  and  her  Imogen-like  re- 
signation and  silent  despair  at  the  kiDg^ 
utter  oblivion  of  the  past.  The  ring,  on 
which  so  much  depended,  has  unhappilj 
fallen  from  her  finger  daring  the  jonmey, 
while  passing  a  sacred  lake,  and  unable  to 
establish  her  identity,  she  turns  away  in 
silent  agony.  On  her  leaving  the  court, 
lieaven  itself  interferes  in  her  behalf: 

'*  A  shining  apparition. 
In  female  shape,  descended  from  the  skiei, 
Near  the  nymph^s  pool,  and  bore  her  up  to 
heaven." 

The  next  act  (the  sixth)  opens  with  a 
capital  scene,  which  conducts  us  into  the 
very  life  of  the  times;  two  constables 
drag  in  a  poor  fisherman,  who,  while  cat- 
ting open  a  fish,  has  found  the  king^s  ring, 
and  has  been  arrested  in  conseqaence  on 
the  charge  of  theft.  The  refined  brutality 
of  the  two  officers  is  admirably  portrayed 
as  they  triumph  over  their  unhappy 
victim,  and  revel  in  his  expected  punish- 
ment. "  My  fingers  itch,"  cries  one,  **  to 
strike  the  first  blow  at  this  royal  victim 
here.  We  must  kill  him  with  all  the 
honors,  you  know.  I  long  to  be^n  bind- 
ing the  flowers  round  his  head,**  When 
the  ring,  however,  is  brought  before  the 
king,  the  spell  is  suddenly  dissolved,  and 
the  full  stream  of  his  frozen  feelings  it 
once  thaws  in  a  torrent  of  grie£  An 
ample  reward  is  given  to  the  fisherman, 
who  generously  turns  to  his  captors : 

^^ Fisherman,  Here^s  half  the  money  for  yea, 
my  masters.  It  will  serve  to  purchase  Ifas 
flowers  you  spoke  of,  if  not  to  buy  me  yov 
goodwill. 

''  1st  Officer,  Well  now,  that's  just  as  ft 
should  be. 

^^  Superintendent,  My  good  fisherman,  yott*f« 
an  excellent  fellow,  and  I  b^^  to  feel  quite  a 
regard  for  you.  Let  us  seal  our  first  fHenfl- 
ship  over  a  glass  of  good  liquor.  Come  ak^ 
to  the  next  wine-shop,  and  well  drink  jour 
health. 

"^Z/.  By  all  means. 


The  king,  only  too  oonsdona  otlm 
loss,  now  it  is  beyond  reeoTery,  riw 
himself  up  to  inconsolable  regnk 
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Years  pass  on,  (for  the  Indian  drama 
scorns  the  unities,  like  a  true  daughter  of 
the  lioniantic  school,)  and  tlie  desolate 
king  at  last  is  summoned  to  aid  the  gods 
in  a  contest  with  a  race  of  giants,  which 
it  is  fated  that  only  his  arm  can  bring  to 
a  successful  issue.  He  is  summoned  awav 
from  his  hopeless  remorse  into  scenes  of 
danger  and  exertion,  and  the  seventh  and 
last  act  nobly  opens  in  the  sky  as  he 
returns  earthward  in  the  god  Indra's 
chariot,  with  Matali,  the  heavenly  cha- 
rioteer, by  his  side. 

*'  King.  Ah !  Matali,  we  are  descending  to- 
wards the  earth's  atmosphere. 

"  Mat.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 
*'  King, 
The  car  itself  instructs  me ;  we  are  moving 
O'er  pregnant  clouds,  surcharged  with  rain  ; 

below  us 
I  see   the  moisture-loving  chatakas 
In  sportive  flight  dart  through  the  spokes; 

the  steeds 
Of  Indra  glisten  with  the  lightning's  flash  ; 
And  a  thick  mist  bedews  the  circling  wheels. 
'*  Mat.  You  are  right ;  in  a  little  while  the 
chariot  will  touch  the  ground,  and  you  will  be 
in  your  own  dominions. 

"  King  (looking  down.)  How  wonderful  is  the 
appearance  of  the  earth  as  we  rapidly  descend. 
Stupendous  prospect !  yonder  lofty  hills 
Do  suddenly  uprear  their  towering  heads 
Amid   the  plain,  while  from  beneath  their 

crests 
The  ground  receding  sinks ;  the  trees,  whose 

stems 
Seemed  lately  hid  within  their  leafy  tresses. 
Rise  into  elevation,  and  display 
Their  branching  shoulders  ;  yonder  streams, 

whose  waters. 
Like   silver  threads,  but  now  were  ^scarcely 

seen, 
(irow  into  mighty  rivers ;  lo !  the  earth 
Seems   upward  hurled    by   some    gigantic 
power  I" 

At  length  the  car  descends  upon  "a 
range  of  mountains,  which,  like  a  bank 
of  clouds  illumined  by  the  setting  sun, 
pours  down  a  stream  of  gold — on  one  side 
its  base  dips  into  the  eastern  ocean,  and 
on  the  other  side  into  the  western." 
Those  are  the  sacred  mountains,  beyond 
ilio  Himalaya,  where  Kasyapa  dwells,  the 
fit  her  of  gods  and  men ;  and  the  king 
risolves  to  go  in  person  and  pay  his  hom- 
;ige  to  the  holy  patriarch,  who  dwells  in 
a  sacred  grove,  surrounded  by  the  great- 
est sages,  immersed  in  those  tremendous 
penances,  which  play  bo  conspicuons  a 
part  (as  the  reader  ot  Southey's  Kehama 
will  remember)  in  all  Hindu  mythology. 

VOL.   XLV.— NO.  IV. 


On  his  way  thither  he  is  attracted  by  a 
child,  whom  he  sees  in  rough  play  wiUi  a 
young  lion,  which  he  wrests  from  its 
growling  mother,  crying :  "  Open  your 
mouth,  my  young  lion  ;  I  want  to  count 
your  teeth !"  The  attendants  try  by- 
promises  to  lure  the  boy  away  from  his 
perilous  playfellow ;  and,  as  he  stretches 
out  his  hand  for  the  offered  boon,  the 
king  reads  on  his  palm  those  mystic 
marks  which,  in  Hindu  superstition,  pre- 
sage universal  empire. 

**  King. 
I  feel  an  unaccountable  affection   for  this 

wayward  child. 
How   blessed  the  virtuous  parents,  whose 

attire 
Is  soiled  with  dust,   by  raising  from  the 

ground 
The  child  that  asks  a  refuge  in  their  arms  1 
And  happy    are    they  while  with    lisping 

prattle, 
In  accents  sweetly  inarticulate, 
He  charms  their  ears ;  and  with  his  artless 

smiles 
Gladdens  their  hearts,  revealing  to  their  gaze 
His  tiny  teeth  just  budding  into  view." 

He  hastens  up  to  speak  to  the  child, 
and  his  answers  to  his  questions  confirm 
his  rising  hopes ;  they  proceed  together 
to  his  mother,  who  dwells  in  the  hermit- 
age hard  bjr.  As  they  approach,  Sakoon- 
tal4  (for  it  is  she)  beholds  a  stranger  with 
her  son,  and  forth  she  comes, 

"  Clad  in  the  weeds  of  widowhood,  her  fiice 
Emaciate  with  fasting,  her  long  hair 
Twined  in  a  single  braid,^^ 

and  meets  at  the  threshold — her  husband. 
A  few  hurried  words  are  exchanged,  and 
all  is  over  and  forgiven,  and  Sakoontala 
herself,  with  a  feeling  truly  Hindu,  solves 
the  enigma  of  destiny. 

"  Rise,  my  own  husband,  rise.  Thou  wast 
not  to  blame.  My  own  evil  deeds,  committed 
in  a  former  state  of  being,  brought  down  this 
judgment  upon  me." 

As  she  stands  clasped  in  her  husband's 
arms,  her  eyes  fall  on  the  fatal  rinff,  which 
he  has  worn  on  his  finger  since  the  time 
of  its  recovery  through  the  fisherman. 
Our  closing  extract  shall  give  the  short 
dialogue  that  ensues,  graceful  as  it  is  with 
all  our  poet's  own  tenderness. 

'*  Sah  Ah !  my  dear  husband,  is  that  the  loet 
ring? 

"  King,  Tes,  the  moment  I  recovered  it^  my 
memory  was  restored. 
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"Sat.  The  ring  wts  to  blame  in  allowing 
itoeif  to  be  lost  at  the  vefT  time  when  I  waa 
aozious  to  conrince  1117  noble  husband  of  the 
reklity  of  my  marriage. 

"  King.  Receive  it  back,  as  the  beautiful 
twining  plantreceivesagainitsblossom  in  token 
of  its  reunion  with  the  spring. 

"Sai.  Nay;  1  can  never  more  place  confl- 
'  dence  in  it     Let  my  husband  retain  it  1" 

Sudi  is  this  genuine  apeciraen  of  the 
Hindu  drama,  a  little  nook  of  tender 
beauty  and   paatoral   peace.     The  other 

f)lay,  the  Vi&amorvasi,  has  been  trans- 
ated  by  Professor  Wilson,  in  liis  "Hindu 
Drama,"  and  it  well  deaerves  a  compari- 
son with  the  SakoontalA.  On  both  are 
deeply  impressed  the  anthor'a  peculiar 
genius  ;  yet  the  two  works  are  "  like  in 
difference  ;"  and  if  each  has  traits  of  re- 
aemblance  which  recall  the  other's  features 
and  character, 

"  Et  similis  facies,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum," 
each  has  also  its  proper  charms,  and  a 
definite  personality  of  its  own. 

We  have  only  cast  a  passing  glance  on 
the  diSerenoo  between  the  dramas  of 
Greece  and  India ;  but  the  subject  is  one 
which  woald  amply  repay  a  closer  investi- 
gation. Their  differences  are  not  only  or 
the  surikce,  they  reach  to  the  deepest 
springsofthought,  and  areinterwoven  with 
the  wide  contrast  of  their  histories.  The 
drama  of  Athens  was  nursed  in  freedom 


its  voice  was  the  echo  of  the  ecelesia ;  and 
the  eloquence  which  shook  the  Pnyx  waa 
reproduced  in  the  mimic  contiiot  of  human 
passions  on  the  sti^e,  and  every  where 
(jarried  with  it  all  Athenian  sympathies. 
But  in  India  thought  was  chained ;  and 
the  drama,  cut  off  from  reality,  became 
the  polished  pastime  of  the  court,  and 
languished  into  an  idler's  spectacle.  The 
mixture  of  dialects  at  once  removed  it 
from  the  pale  of  popular  sympathies,  and 
limited  its  enjoyment  to  the  few;  nor, 
indeed,  were  the  mass  of  the  nation  at 
any  period  refined  enough  to  enter  into 
its  delight.  Amid  the  dearth  of  external 
incident,  we  of  course  know  little  of  India's 
inner  history,  the  secret  life  of  her  mil- 
lions through  the  long  centuries,  before 
the  Mohammedan  conquests  first  lifted  the 
vait ;  but  all  that  we  know  assures  us, 
that,  if  the  few  were  educated  and  refin- 
ed, the  many  were  sunk  in  misery  and 
ignorance.  The  higher  castes  had  their 
poetry  and  philosophj-,  and,  wliile  they 
were  true  to  themselves,  enjoyed  their 
refinements  and  arts  ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  iived  on  from  age  to  age  hereditary 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water." 
Hence  a  true  national  drama  waa  impoBU- 
ble ;  and  Poetry,  debarred  from  reality, 
and  confined  to  a  shadowy  past,  forgot  at 
last  the  language  of  energy  and  life,  and 
could  only  sing  of  shadows  and  dreams. 


WOMEN     ARTISTS     AND     THEIR     FAME.' 


VoLUMKs  have  been  written  on  the 
long-disputed  point,  whether  the  mental 
powers  of  woman  be  equal  to  those  of  man. 
Women,  say  the  defenders  of  the  present 
system  of  things,  have  opened  no  new 
vistas  in  the  realms  of  thought ;  with  a 
few  brilliant  exceptions,  they  have  pro- 
due^  nothing  really  great  in  art,  science, 
or  literature ;  and  an  exception  does  not 
form  the  rule.  What  they  have  not 
achieved  during  the  course  of  eighteen 


centuries,  they  are  not  likely  to  achieve  in 
the  nineteenth.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
of  difficulties  educational,  etc.;  but  genias 
is  repressed  by  none  of  these.  It  works 
out  Its  own  way  to  the  light ;  it  wanta  no 
artificial  aid  or  stimulus.  Women,  reply 
their  champions,  have  never  yet  had  rair 
play.      Cramped  in  every  directioii — su- 

EeriScially  and  imperfectly  tnuned  —  iso- 
ited  from  that  free  and  genial  commnnioD 
with  the  minds  of  those  who  have  already, 
attained  high  intellectual  eminence,  whicb 
is  so  essential  to  the  development  of  tbe 
faculties,  and  the  formatioQ  of  the  taBt«^ 
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excluded  from  all  share  in  lofty  and  enno- 
bling pursuits  —  coutined  to  the  narrow 
thougli  sacred  sphere  of  domestic  duties, 
or  eugaged  in  the  follies  and  vanities  of 
fashionable  life,  and  alternating  between 
the  cooking  of  a  dinner  and  the  cut  of 
a  sleeve — her  natural  capabilities  have  been 
stiHed  and  frittered  away  without  having 
enjoyed  the  possibility  of  attaining  their 
full  and  legitimate  growth.  The  social 
and  political  inferiority  in  which  she  has 
hitherto  been  held,  cannot  fail,  they  main- 
tain, to  have  acted  in  a  depressing  manner 
on  her  intellectual  nature,  whatever  its 
original  force  and  vigor.  In  both  these 
arguments  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
plausibility.  Perhaps  the  truth  lies  be- 
tween the  two. 

Remembering  the  reigns  of  our  own 
Queen  Jk\ss,  of  Catheiine  of  Russia,  of 
Isabel  of  Castile,  and  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria,  it  really  seems  rather  difficult  to 
deny  woman's  aptitude  for  the  sphere  of 
j)olitical  life  ;  while  a  long  list  of  celebri- 
ties, dead  and  living,  attest  her  claim  to  no 
unworthy  niclie  in  the  temple  of  literary 
fame.  In  art,  it  must  be  owned,  her  suc- 
cess is  more  questionable.  Not  only  have 
we  no  female  Raphael,  or  Michel  Angelo, 
as  we  have  no  female  Homer,  Shakspeare, 
or  Milton,  but  even  the  secondary  order  of 
genius,  if  the  term  be  admissible,  is  some- 
what rare.  At  first  sight  this  may  ap- 
pear extraordinary.  The  profession  of  the 
painter  would  seem,  in  many  respects,  pe- 
culiarly litted  for  woman.  It  demands  no 
sacrifice  of  maiden  modesty,  or  of  ma- 
tronly reserve.  It  leads  her  into  no  scenes 
of  noisy  revelry  or  unseemly  license.  It 
does  not  force  her  to  stand  up  to  be  stared 
at,  commented  on,  clapped  or  hissed  by  a 
crowded  and  often  unmannered  audience, 
who  forget  the  woman  in  the  artist.  It 
leaves  her,  during  a  great  portion  of  her 
time  at  least,  beneath  the  protecting  shel- 
ter of  her  home,  beside  her  own  quiet 
fireside,  in  the  midst  of  those  who  love 
her,  and  those  whom  she  loves.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  attain  high  eminence  it 
demands  the  entire  devotion  of  a  life.  It 
entails  a  toil  and  study  severe,  continuous, 
and  unbroken. 

No  inspiration  alone,  however  brilliant, 
will  constitute  the  artist.  The  hand  as 
well  as  the  mind  most  be  trained  and  ex- 
ercised ;  and  this  requires  perpetual  and 
uniform  effort.  Besides,  there  is  the 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  whch  popular  pre- 
judice deprives  woman  of  the  means  of  ao- 


quiring — ^unless,  like  Rosa  Bonheur,  she 
abdicates  for  a  while  the  costume  and  deli- 
cate habits  of  her  own  sex.  Possibly,  also, 
although  this  admits  of  question,  there 
may  be  a  want  of  creative  power.  Stifl 
the  names  of  Elizabeth  Sirani,  Maria  Ro- 
busti,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  Lavinui  Fon- 
tana,  and  Rosa  Bonheur,  sufficiently  attest 
that  in  this  domain,  as  in  every  other, 
woman,  if  she  does  not  lise  to  the  very 
pinnacle  of  greatness,  may  at  least  attain 
excellence  of  no  common  order. 

The  little  work  before  us,  which  has  ac- 
quired considerable  popularity  and  suc- 
cess in  Germany,  is  not,  like  most  pro- 
ductions of  the  Teutonic  mind,  a  philoso- 
phical disquisition.  It  makes  no  preten- 
sions to  great  depth  of  thought,  or 
originality  of  views  ;  but  it  is  valuable  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
and  progress  of  woman  in  the  domain  of 
art ;  for  it  brings  together  every  instance 
of  female  proficiency  and  genius  the  au- 
thor has  been  able  to  collect,  and  seeks 
by  pointing  out  the  success  which  women 
have  already  achieved,  to  demonstrate 
what  they  may  yet  accomplisli. 

Of  piainting  among  the  Greeks  we  know 
but  little.  Architecture  and  statuary  pre- 
sent sufficient  monuments  to  allow  of  our 
forming  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the 
perfection  they  had  attained.  Despite 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  of  barbarians  an- 
cient and  modem,  enough  of  the  Parthe- 
non remains  to  hand  down  the  fame  of  an 
Ictinus,  a  Callicratus,  and  a  Phydias,  to 
admiring  posterity.  But  what  is  left  of 
Apelles  and  Zeuxis  ?  The  few  relics  of 
ancient  painting  which  have  survived  the 
lapse  of  ages  and  the  hand  of  the  spoiler, 
all  date  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  and  neither  the  frescoes  discovered 
beneath  the  baths  of  Titus,  the  decora- 
tions of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  nor 
even  the  two  or  three  cabinet  pictures 
found  beneath  the  buried  city,  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  fair  specimens  of  Grecian  paint- 
ing in  its  zenith. 

So  far,  however,  as  we  have  any  evi- 
dence whatever  on  the  subject,  it  would 
seem  of  later  growth  than  sculpture. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  when  the  latter  had 
reached  its  culminating  point,  the  former 
was  still  in  its  infancy ;  tnat  before  Ajppo- 
lodorus  no  artist  was  worth  remembering; 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  mentions  the 
productions  of  the  great  masters  with  as 
much  admiration  as  the  Jufuter  of  Pby* 
dias. 
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Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that  in  paint- 
ing, as^  in  sculpture,  we  are  still  at  so  vast 
a  distance  from  the  ancients  ?  That  the 
"  Last  Supper"  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the 
^'  Madonna  di  San  Sisto"  of  Raphael,  the 
"  Virgin "  of  a  Correggio  or  a  Murillo, 
would  sink  into  nothingness  beside  the 
"Penelope  and  Jupiter"  of  Zenxis,  the 
"  Venus  Anadyone  "  of  Apelles,  the  "  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne"  of  Aristides  ?  Such  a 
deduction  appears  to  us  by  no  means  a 
necessary  one.  There  may  be  reasons 
why,  in  sculpture,  we  should  still  re- 
main behind  the  Greeks,  while  in  the 
sister  art  we  may  excel  their  happiest  ef- 
forts. In  the  former,  grace,  beauty,  sym- 
metry of  proportion,  form,  and  feature, 
are  the  principal  essentials  of  success; 
and  where  are  these  to  be  found  in  such 
perfection  as  beneath  the  glowing  skies  of 
(xreece — among  that  people  who  carried 
tlieir  sense  of  the  beautiful  to  the  highest 
degree  to  which  it  has  ever  been  carried 
by  mortals  ?  But  in  painting,  other  ele- 
ments necessarily  mingle — feelings  and 
emotions  of  an  order  more  complex,  more 
v;iried :  love — not  in  its  sensual,  but  in 
its  purer,  holier  signification ;  devotion 
— such  as  no  Jupiter  or  Apollo  could  in- 
s|ure.  These  elements  were  essentially 
Christian,  and  therefore  it  is  but  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  Christian  art,  in  its 
jxalmy  days,  may  have  surpassed  that  of  a 
land  in  which  they  were  unknown. 

Though  the  ancient  Greeks  embodied 
both  sculpture  and  painting  under  a  fe- 
male form,  few  women  handled  either  the 
pencil  or  the  chisel.  Indeed,  considering 
the  iscnorance  and  seclusion  in  which  all 
"  respectable  "  women  were  systematical- 
ly held,  it  is  not  without  considerable  as- 
tonishment  that  on  the  very  threshold  of 
art  we  discover  a  woman's  name — that  of 
Kora,  daughter  to  one  Dibutades,  a  native 
of  Corinth.  Plinv  relates  that  in  her  fond 
desire  to  retain  some  memorial  of  her 
lover,  from  whom  she  was  about  to  be 
j):u*ted  forever,  she  sketched  his  portrait 
from  the  shadow  thrown  by  his  profile  on 
the  wall ;  that  from  this,  her  father  mod- 
eled it  in  clay,  and  thus  produced  the 
first  portrait  in  relief  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared. The  story,  whether  true  or  false, 
IS  at  least  both  graceful  and  probable. 
From  the  days  of  Kora  down  to  those 
of  Qnintus  Masys,  how  often  has  love 
been  the  best  instructor ! 

Besides  Kora,  Pliny  makes  mention  of 
Timarata,  one  of  whose  pictures  be  bad 


himself  seen  at  Ephesus.  In  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  we  find  the  names  of 
several  female  artists — Cirene,  Aristarite, 
and  Calypso ;  the  latter,  who  was  cele- 
brated as  a  painter  de  genre,  has  been 
supposed — with  how  much  truth  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say — to  be  the  author  of  that 
charming  little  picture  found  in  Pompeii, 
and  now  in  the  studio  of  Naples,  "  A 
Mother  Superintending  the  Toilet  of  her 
Daughters."  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  por- 
traits of  a  well-known  dancer,  Acisthenes, 
and  of  a  conjuror,  Theodorus,  executed 
by  her  hand,  were  much  admired. 

In  Roman  annals  we  discover  but  one 
female  artist,  and  she  was  of  Helenic  ori- 
gin— Laya,  who  lived  about  one  hundred 
years  before  Christ — although  the  com- 
parative liberty  allowed  to  women  among 
the  soldier-people  might  have  afforded 
them,  one  would  think,  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  their  ar- 
tistic powers.  But  in  the  first  place,  we 
must  remember  that  art  was  not  with  the 
Romans,  as  with  the  Greeks,  an  essential 
element  of  existence.  During  the  best 
and  most  glorious  epochs  of  the  Republic 
it  was  neglected  or  despised,  and  its  culti- 
vation is  associated  with  the  decline  of 
that  mighty  power  which  had  planted  its 
triumphant  banners  alike  on  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa  and  the  rude  shores  of 
Britain. 

Of  Laya's  history  little  has  reached  us ; 
but  from  what  few  details  we  can  gather, 
it  appears  that  she  excelled  in  female  por- 
traits, and  may  be  regarded  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  all  miniature-painters  of  moaem 
times.  Pliny,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  these  particulars,  adds,  that  her  works 
were  most  highly  valued,  and  that  devot- 
ing herself  solely  to  her  art,  she  lived  and 
died  in  single  blessedness.  During  the 
first  seven  centuries  which  followed  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we 
hear  of  no  female  painter.  Art,  indeed, 
was  never  totally  extinct,  as  is  evident 
from  some  Byzantine  relics,  and  from  the 
mosaics  discovered  in  the  convents  and 
cemeteries  of  Rome,  Venice,  and  Pisa, 
many  of  which  date  from  the  fifth  century. 
But  not  only  had  its  peculiar  characteristic 
of  glorious  beauty  completely  disappeared, 
but  that  characteristic,  associated  as  it 
was  with  the  recollection  of  Paganism, 
had  become  abhorrent  to  Christianity, 
The  heathens  had  adorned  their  Joves  and 
their  Apollos  with  every  accessory  of 
\  grace  ttcA  i&d.^^;^^  IbkAit    Rowing  and 
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poetic  fancy  could  devise.  The  Saviour  i 
of  tlie  Narazenes,  it  was  supposed,  must 
therefore  be  represented  devoid  of  all 
outward  comeHnoss,  according  to  the  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  the  prophet's  memo- 
rable description.  Gradually,  however,  as 
the  triumph  of  the  new  Ikith  -became 
wider  and  more  secure,  these  prejudices 
gave  way  to  that  love  of  the  beautiful 
implanted  in  the  human  mind.  In  the 
eighth  century,  a  papal  bull  came  to  the 
aid  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustin,  and  St. 
Ambrose,  and  decided  that  the  Redeemer 
should  henceforward  be  arrayed  in  eveiy 
attribute  of  divine  beauty  with  which  the 
hand  of  the  painter  could  invest  him.  Thb 
indeed,  was  not  much.  Art  had  sunk  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation ;  one 
branch  alone,  that  of  miniature-painting 
upon  parchment,  was  cultivated  with  tol- 
erable success.  It  had  flounshed  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  from  the 
comparative  case  and  facility  with  which 
it  was  carried  on,  soon  became  the  pecu- 
liar and  constant  occupation  of  monks  and 
anchorites.  Manuscripts  and  religious 
works  were  deemed  incomplete  unless 
adorned  by  illuminations;  defective  as 
they  were  hi  many  of  the  essentials  of 
art,  particularly  in  perspective,  these  illu- 
minations, or  miniatures,  are  still  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  from  the  gem-like  bril- 
liancy of  the  coloring,  the  ever-changing 
tints,  and  the  exquisite  finish — and  in 
these  the  delicate  touch  and  graceful  taste 
of  woman  particularly  fitted  her  to  excel. 
Eighty  years  before  the  appearance  of 
Cirnabue,  or  even  of  Andre  del  Candia, 
we  find  Agnes,  abbess  of  Quedlinberg, 
celebrated  as  a  miniature  painter  ;  and 
more  than  one  specimen  yet  extant  attests 
her  patience  ana  her  skill. 

Tiio  cultivators  of  this  charming  art 
were  divided  into  two  classes — miniatur- 
ists, properly  so  called,  and  miniature  cal- 
igraj)hists.  It  was  the  province  of  the 
first  to  color  the  histories  and  arabesques, 
and  to  lay  on  the  gold  and  silver  oma- 
monts.  The  second  wrote  the  book,  and  the 
initial  letters  so  frequently  traced  in  red, 
blue,  and  gold ;  these  wore  called  "  Pul- 
chri  Scriptores,"  or  fair  writers.  Paint- 
in  ij  of  this  description  was  peculiarly  a 
religious  occupation.  It  was  well  suited 
for  the  peaceful  and  secluded  life  of  the 
convent  or  the  monastery.  It  required 
none  of  the  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  with  the 
busy  scenes  of  life,  so  essential  to  other 


and  higher  forms  of  art.  Yet  it  was  not 
only  in  this  branch  that  the  monastic 
orders  distinguished  themselves.  The 
P'rati  Ilumiliati  were  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  painting  on  glass;  while  the  re- 
cluses of  Mont  Casino  and  their  abbot, 
Bertire,  made  themselves  conspicuous  for 
their  superiority  in  miniature-painting. 

Disgusted  by  the  corruption  which 
gradually  crept  into  monastic  institutions, 
we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  debt  we  owe 
them  for  preserving  at  least  the  germ  of 
thought,  amid  the  deadly  blight  which 
had  fallen  upon  it  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  the  midst  of  the  deluge  of  barbarism, 
the  monasteries  were  the  ark  of  refuge. 
While  peers  and  princes,  knights  and 
squires,  were  systematically  engaged  in 
fighting,  robbing,  and  plundering,  the 
monks  were  occupied  in  inventions,  (the 
fruit  of  which  we  still  enjoy ;)  in  con- 
structing those  glorious  cathedrals,  the 
pride  of  our  own  and  other  lands ;  in 
tracing  upon  canvas  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art ;  in  copying  the  works  of  an- 
tiquity, which  would  otherwise  properly 
have  been  lost  forever ;  and  in  keeping 
aUve  the  sacred  fire  of  literature.  Tiie 
names  of  Roger  Bacon,  Padre  Alessandro, 
of  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
and  so  many  others,  ought  surely  to  ex- 
empt the  monks  of  olden  days  from  the 
universal  charge  of  ignorance  and  laziness 
so  systematically  and  indiscriminately 
brought  against  them.  As  to  the  nuns, 
they,  too,  were  not  idle.  They  were 
largely  employed  in  illuminating  and  copy- 
ing manuscripts  and  missals.  They  nmn- 
aged  extensive  lands  belonging  to  the 
convent;  they  tended  the  sick  and  the 
poor ;  many  of  them,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, excelled  in  painting;  and  the  re- 
cluses of  one  convent  at  least — that  of  the 
Dominican  sisters,  founded  1292,  at  Flo- 
rence— were  among  the  earliest  and  most 
zealous  cucouragers  of  the  art  of  printing. 

In  1476,  Fra  Domenico  daPistoya,  and 
Fra  Pietro  da  Pisa,  the  spiritual  directors 
of  the  convent,  established  a  printing-press 
within  its  walls — the  nuns  served  as  com- 
positors— and  many  works  of  considerable 
value  issued  from  this  press  between  1476 
and  1484,  when  Bartolomeo  da  Pistoya 
dying,  the  nuns  ceased  their  labors. 

Miniature-painting  and  illuminating  con- 
tinued to  flourish  during  the  whole  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centn- 
ries.  £yen  celebrated  artists  did  not  dis- 
dain them.    Dante  mentions  two  in  par- 
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ticular,  who  must  have  enjoyed  consider- 
able renown,  for  he  introduces  them  in  his 
PtiTgatorio  as  expiating  througli  suifering 
their  pride  and  their  success  on  earth. 
Painters  were  in  the  habit  of  attaching  a 
gradis,  or  small  longitudinal  margin,  to 
their  pictures,  on  which  they  used  to  paint 
passages  from  the  lives  of  the  saints  who 
formed  the  subject  of  their  work.  Many 
may  be  seen  in  the  exquisite  creations  of 
Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  min- 
Lature-painting  began  to  decline.  Almost 
unnoticed,  engraving  had  usurped  its 
place ;  but  the  miniatures  of  this  period 
are  superior  to  all  which  precede  them, 
combining  vigor  and  correctness  of  design, 
and  chiaroscuro,  \nth  the  exquisite  ex- 
pression, the  delicate  touch,  the  bright 
and  glowing  coloring  of  former  produc- 
tions. Among  the  most  distinguished 
names  of  those  with  whom  its  historvdlosed, 
we  again  find  that  of  a  woman,  a  Domini- 
can sister,  Plautilla  Nelli,  daughter  to  a 
Florentine  patrician,  and  pupil  to  Fra 
Bartolomeo.  Vasari  mentions  her  in  his 
second  edition  of  Storla  dl  Plttura. 

In  1405  we  discover  in  Germany  what 
must  be  regarded  as  a  rara  avis  among 
the  female  sex — a  sculptor,  and  of  no  mean 
eminence,  Sabina  von  Steinbach,  daughter 
to  that  Erwin  von  Steinbach  who,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  has  reared  to  his 
memory  so  glorious  and  so  enduring  a 
monument.  From  early  childhood  Sabina 
displayed  considerable  talent  for  model- 
ing, and  it  was  to  her  that  her  father  in- 
trusted much  of  the  ornamental  part  of 
his  stupendous  undertaking.  Few,  as 
they  pause  before  the  groups  on  the  por- 
tal of  the  southern  aisle,  and  admire  their 
grace  and  beauty,  as  we  have  so  often  ad- 
mired them,  imagine  that  they  are  the 
work  of  a  girl  of  twenty.  These  groups 
represent  allegorically  the  Christian  and 
the  Jewish  Church  —  in  the  former,  the 
figures  are  stately  and  graceful ;  the  dia- 
dem on  their  brows,  the  cross  in  their 
right  hands ;  in  the  left,  the  holy  wafer 
and  cup.  The  latter  are  bowed  down 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  their  countenances 
sad  and  mournful,  holding  in  their  hands 
a  broken  arrow,  and  the  shattered  relics 
of  the  tablets  of  the  law.  "  In  this  work," 
says  our  author,  "  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
superhuman  in  the  sculpture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  may  be  said  to  be  embodied ;  it 
seems  as  though  these  elements  needed  a 
female  hand  to  attain  that  purity  and  depth 


of  feeling  which  lends  this  group  so  pecu- 
liar a  charm."  On  one  of  the  scrolls  held 
by  the  Apostle  John  are  the  following 

lines  in  Latin : 

'^  May  the  grace  of  God  fall  to  thy  share,  Sabine, 
Whoso  hands  have  formed  my  image  out  of  tiiis 
hard  stone." 

Tradition  adds  that,  bv  the  cominand  of 
the  archbishop,  Sabina  herself  attended  to 
see  the  statues  deposited  in  their  destined 
niches ;  that  the  prelate,  followed  by  all 
his  priests,  came  forth  to  meet  her,  and 
placed  upon  her  brow  a  garland  of  laurel, 
consecrated  by  his  own  hand.  That  this 
tradition  was  long  pretty  generally  be- 
lieved, is  evident  from  an  old  painting  of 
no  great  merit  wo  have  ourselves  seen  at 
Strasbourg,  in  which  Sabina  is  represented 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  archbishop,  re* 
ceiving  his  blessing  and  the  precioui 
wreath. 

The  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  so  important  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  so  peculiarly  marked  by  mental 
activity,  is  somewhat  barren  in  female 
artists,  and  indeed  in  female  genius  alto- 
gether, in  comparison,  at  least,  with  the 
succeeding  ages.  The  change  which  had 
come  over  the  world  within  the  last  hun- 
dred years  had  acted  no  less  un&vorahly 
on  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  sex, 
than  on  its  social  position.  In  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  women 
had  been  the  object  of  a  species  of  adora- 
tion. Their  beauty  was  the  chosen  theme 
of  minstrel  lay,  their  favor  the  brightest 
recompense  of  knightly  valor.  Thus  sung 
and  worshiped,  the  women  of  the  hi^er 
orders,  at  least,  to  whom  these  remarks 
more  particularly  apply,  naturally  sonsht 
to  retain  and  highten  the  homage  imd 
before  their  shrine,  by  cultivating  thdr 
talents  so  far  as  their  opportunities  per- 
mitted. But  now  Troubadours  and  miii- 
nesangers  had  disappeared  alike  from  the 
olive  Qjro ves  of  Provence  and  the  vine-dad 
hills  of  the  Rhine.  The  reign  of  chivalrf 
was  over ;  a  thousand  new  and  engrosring 
interests  had  sprung  up.  Men  had  n6 
longer  leisure  or  inclination  to  wander, 
harp  in  hand,  from  castle  to  oastle,  aild 
bower  to  bower,  pouring  forth  the  praiM 
of  their  ladye-love ;  and  woman,  IllUeii 
from  the  lofly  pedestal  to  whieh  ahd  hid 
been  temporardy  elevated,  sunk  to  th# 
level  of  ordinary  life,  and  had  -to  WoB^ 
from  that  reliction  which  invariablj^l^l^ 
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all  exafrgcrated  sentiments,  however  pure 
and  noble  in  themselves. 

So  far  as  art  was  concerned,  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  earlier  part  especially,  was 
peculiarly  unfitted  to  foster  or  develop  fe- 
male talent.  Art  was  gradually  discard- 
ing that  ideal  and  superhuman  character 
which  had  formed  at  once  the  charm  and 
the  weakness  of  the  middle  ages.  New 
and  more  extended  perspectives  had 
opened  to  its  view.  It  was  a  period  of 
perpetual  and  wearisome,  though  fruitful, 
toil.  The  correct  anatomy  of  the  human 
form  began  to  supersede  the  conventional 
style  hitherto  universally  adopted.  Earthly 
passions,  mingled  emotions  wliich  had 
found  no  place  in  the  religious  produc- 
tions of  an  earlier  age,  in  the  pure  and  se- 
rene compositions  of  Angelico  da  Fiesole, 
in  the  solemn  and  dignified  figures  of  Fra 
Bartolomeo,  were  now  to  be  reproduced 
ui)on  the  canvas.  All  this  necessitated 
severe  study — study  under  difficulties  too 
great,  too  repulsive,  to  admit  of  many 
females  coming  forward  to  share  them. 
It  is  therefore  with  the  more  pleasure  that 
we  hail  the  advent  of  the  few  women  who, 
subduhig  every  obstacle,  distinguished 
themselves  during  this  important  period. 
The  best  known  of  these  is  Margaritha 
von  Eck,  sister  to  Huberto  Jan  von  Eck, 
who,  by  the  introduction  of  oil-painting, 
brought  about  so  great  and  momentous  a 
revolution  in  the  history  of  art.  In  their 
more  important  works  Margaritha  had  no 
share  ;  she  devoted  herself  exclusively  to 
miniature  painting,  and  the  magnificent 
(•ourt  ol"  Burgundy  supplied  her  with  am- 
l)le  employment.  Occasionally  brother 
and  sister  worked  together,  as  in  the  bre- 
viary of  that  Duke  of  Bedford  who  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Philip  the  Good  in  1423, 
which  is  now  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Paris.  That  3I')rgaritha  was  tolerably 
celebrated  in  her  own  day  is  evident  from 
the  work  of  Carl  von  Mander,  the  earliest 
historian  of  Flemish  art,  who  calls  her  "a 
gifted  Minerva,"  and  adds,  that,  like  her 
prototy2)e,  she  scorned  the  bands  of  Hy- 
men. 

Somewhat  later,  in  the  depths  of  a  peace- 
ful (Convent  in  Nuremberg,  a  second  Mar- 
garitha wiled  away  the  silent  hours  in 
('o])ying  and  illuminating  religious  works. 
Eight  folio  volumes,  we  are  assured,  were 
traced  and  adonied  by  the  hands  of  this 
j>ious  and  indefatigable  nun.  Ere  turning 
to  another  age,  we  must  linger  a  moment 
to  contemplate  two  female  artists  of  some 


importance.  In  the  Pinacothek  of  Bo- 
logna, among  the  many  stif^  quaint,  and 
strange-looking  productions  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  is  a  picture 
of  St.  Ursula,  which  to  the  pure,  calm, 
holy  expression  peculiar  to  the  works  of 
the  early  masters,  unites  a  grace  and  even 
correctness  of  drawing  not  a  little  unusual 
at  that  period.  This  is  attributed  to  Cate- 
rina  Vigri,  a  noble  maiden,  native  of  Bo- 
logna, bom  in  1 403,  who  ended  her  days 
in  virgin  sanctity  in  the  Convent  of  Capo 
di  Christo,  where  her  grave,  and  many 
works  by  her  hand,  are  yet  pointed  out 
to  the  curious  visitor.  Aiaong  these  is  an 
infant  Jesus,  long  held  in  such  peculiar 
veneration  that  it  was  presented  to  the 
sick  to  kiss,  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
all  whose  hps  approached  the  canvas 
would  be  restored  to  health ;  and  many 
are  the  miracles  adduced  in  proof  of  its 
marvelous  powers. 

Onorata  Rudiano  wielded  at  once  the 
painter's  pencil  and  the  warrior's  sword. 
She  is  quite  a  personage  of  romance,  and 
we  are  sui^prised  that  she  has  never  figured 
in  novel  or  poetry.  In  her  twenty-third 
year,  she  had  already  attained  so  great  a 
reputation  for  artistic  skill  that  Gabrino 
Fondolo,  tyrant  of  Cremona,  committed 
to  her  care  the  adornment  of  his  palace. 
Onorata  would  willingly  have  declined  this 
equivocal  honor,  but  the  Marquis  would 
listen  to  no  refusal ;  and  to  excite  the  an- 
ger of  a  man  at  once  so  vindictive  and  so 
imscrupulous  was  too  fearful  a  risk. 

Onorata  was  not  destined  to  labor  long 
in  the  service  of  Fondolo.  One  day, 
while  occupied  in  painting  the  walls  of  one 
of  the  apartments,  a  courtier  notorious  for 
his  dissipated  habits  entered  the  room, 
and  offered  some  unjustifiable  liberties. 
The  young  artist  indignantly  repulsed 
him,  and  on  his  returning  to  the  charge, 
she  seized  a  dagger  she  always  wore  con- 
cealed in  her  boddice,  and  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  Then  rushing  from  the  palace, 
disguised  herself  in  man's  attire,  and  fled 
to  the  mountains,  declaring  she  would 
rather  perish  in  exile  and  a  wanderer,  but 
pure  and  untainted,  than  enjoy  splendor 
and  dishonor  at  home.  The  Marquis  was 
fiirious ;  he  sent  soldiers  in  every  direction 
in  pursuit,  with  orders  to  bring  her  back, 
alive  or  dead  ;  but  unable  to  discover  the 
place  of  her  retreat,  and  finding  no  one ' 
capable  of  completing  her  labors,  he  pro- 
mised full  and  entire  pardon  on  condition 
of  her  instant  return.    Onorata,  however, 
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had  effected  her  escape  from  his  domi- 
nions. Retaining  her  disguise,  she  ob- 
tained admittance  into  one  of  the  com- 
panies of  Condottieri  then  infesting  Italy, 
and  by  her  courage  and  conduct  soon  rose 
to  the  post  of  captain.  Her  warlike  spirit 
delighted  in  the  independence  and  excite- 
ment of  her  new  career;  she  refused  to 
abandon  it,  and  continued  to  iight  and 
paint  alternately  for  thirty  years.  In 
1472,  her  native  town,  Castellione,  was 
besieged  by  tlie  Venetians.  Onorata,  at 
the  head  of  her  company,  flew  to  its  relief; 
she  forced  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege, 
but  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  conflict, 
and  died  a  few  days  later. 

The  commencement  and  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  had  been  a  season  of 
labor ;  its  conclusion  and  the  sixteenth 
brought  the  harvest.  It  was  now  that 
painting  in  particular  reached  its  culmi- 
nating point,  and  attained  a  perfection 
which  no  succeeding  period  has  ever 
equaled. 

Between  1590  and  1620  lived  the 
greater  part  of  those  men  whose  works 
form  the  delight  and  admiration  of  suc- 
ceeding ages — Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raph- 
ael, Michel  Angelo,  Correggio,  Titian,  and 
Giorgione.  Beside  such  mighty  names, 
those  of  any  female  artists,  however  bril- 
liant in  themselves,  seem  pale  and  color- 
less. Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  pass  them 
bv  without  some  share  of  attention,  more 
especially  as  many  were  the  subjects  of 
warm  eulogium  in  their  own  day.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  was  Maria  Robusti, 
daughter  to  Tintoretto,  the  rival,  though 
not  the  equal,  of  Titian.  Maria's  talents 
were  univei*3ally  recognized  and  esteemed. 
Kings  and  emperors  sought  to  allure  her 
to  their  courts ;  but  she  rejected  all  their 
propositions,  and  lived  and  died  at  Ve- 
nice, beneath  her  father's  roof,  which, 
though  wedded  to  a  rich  goldsmith,  she 
never  quitted.  Mana  is  much  lauded  by 
Rudolphi,  in  his  MaravlgUa  ddla  pittura 
Vcjieziana,  We  must  pass  by  many  fe- 
male names  recorded  by  Professor  Guhl, 
pausing  only  to  notice  one  whose  celebrity 
rests  rather  on  the  testimony  of  her  co- 
temponiries,  than  on  any  works  which 
have  come  down  to  posterity — Irene  di 
Spilimberg.  Born  at  Udina,  of  ancient 
and  noble  race ;  young,  lovely,  and  gifted, 
Irene  was  the  theme  of  universal  admira- 
tion in  her  own  day.  Tasso  celebrated 
her  iu  a  sonnet  of  great  sweetness ;  Titian, 
her  master,  immortalized  her  by^  his  pen- 


cil ;  in  a  collection  of  orations  published 
some  twenty  years  after  her  death  by 
Gradenigo,  she  is  called  the  pride  and  de- 
light of  her  age ;  and  Rudolph!  indades 
her  among  the  few  names  of  female  artisU 
he  honored  with  his  notice.  Perhaps  ber 
beauty,  her  grace,  her  early  doom — she 
died  at  eighteen — may  in  some  degree  ex- 
plain the  discrepancy  between  her  renpta- 
tion  and  her  actual  performances.  They 
were  probably  admired  less  for  what  thej 
were,  than  for  what  they  promised.  Had 
Raj>hael  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci  perished  at 
eighteen,  what  would  they  have  left  be- 
hind them  ? 

Flanders  contributed  its  share,  though 
a  small  one,  to  the  list  of  female  artistii 
Albrecht    Dttrer,  in   his  journal,    1521, 
speaks  with  admiration  of  a  young  girl 
aged  seventeen,  whom  he  met  on  his  tra- 
vels.   "She  is  called  Susanna,"  he  says; 
"  she  has  illuminated  a  book,  a  Salvator ; 
I  gave  her  a  ducat  for  it.    It  is  a  great 
wonder  that  a  woman  (  Weibsbild)  should 
be  able  to  do  so  much.'*    DQrer's  opinion 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  female  sex  in  gen- 
eral — not  very  high — was  that  proviueirt 
in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century.    In 
no  country  was  female  genius  of  all  de> 
scriptions  at  so  low  an  ebb. 

The  seventeenth  century  gave  birth  to 
more  than  one  woman,  whose  works,  if 
they  can  not  claim  place  among  those  of 
the  great  masters  of  the  age,  desenre  no 
ordinary  attention  —  Lavmia  Fontana, 
Artemisia  Genteleschi,  Elisabctta  Serani, 
and  Maria  Schurman.  The  three  first  be- 
long to  the  Bologna  school.  Lavinia  was 
daughter  to  that  Prospero  Fontana  under 
whom  Ludovico  Caracci  studied,  and  who 
angrily  declared  he  was  fitter  for  a  oolor- 
grinder  than  a  painter.  We  know  how 
triumphantly  Caracci,  though  by  iar  Uie 
least  celebrated  of  the  three  brotherii 
confuted  this  assertion ;  and  in  later  yean 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Fontana 
regret  that  he  was  too  old  to  become 
the  pupil  of  him  whom  ho  had  despised. 
This  ])rivilege  was  enjoyed  by  his  dangb* 
ter  Lavinia.  To  delicacy  of  touch  and 
sweetness  of  expression,  she  united  sadi 
peculiar  skill  in  catching  likenesses^ 'that 
her  portraits  were  eagerly  sought  by 
noble  dames  and  princes,  and  paid  for  at 
a  price  far  higher  than  was  usual  in  those 
days.  Pope  Gregory  X IIL  appcnnted  ber 
his  painter  in  ordinary.  Her  pemonri 
attractions  were  of  an  uncommon  ordlar» 
and  her  hand  was  demanded  by 
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than  one  titled  suitor;  but  she  rejected 
all,  to  bestow  it  on  a  young  man  of  lowly 
origin,  who  had  won  her  affections  while 
working  in  her  father's  atelier.  In  ren- 
dering all  due  justice  to  Lavinia,  we  can 
not  quite  agree  with  Professor  Guhl, 
when  he  compares  her  productions  to  those 
of  Titian  or  Tintoretto.  In  depth  of  col- 
oring, vigor  of  touch,  and  breadth  of 
outline,  she  is  generally  deficient.  Even 
her  finest  work,  "The  Holy  Francis  di 
Paula,"  in  the  Pinacothek  of  Bologna, 
is  open  to  this  objection,  though  in  modi- 
fied degree.  Far  superior  to  Lavinia  is 
Elisabetta  Serani,  like  her  a  native  of 
Bologna.  The  pupil  of  Guido  Reni,  she 
early  imbibed  that  exquisite  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  that  peculiar  gift  of  reproducing 
it,  M'hich  distinguishes  her  master.  To 
this  she  adds  a  vigor  and  energy  rare  in 
a  female  pencil,  and  completely  free  from 
that  coarseness  so  often  mistaken  for 
power.  In  the  church  of  Certosa,  at 
Bologna,  is  a  "  Christ  at  the  River  Jor- 
dan," by  her  hand,  not  unworthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  Guido  himself ;  and  in  the 
Palazzo  de  Pietri,  in  the  same  city,  is  a 
"  IVlagdalen,"  which,  in  beauty,  expres- 
sion, and  grace,  has  been  seldom  sur- 
passed. Lanzi  speaks  of  her  with  en- 
thusiastic admiration.  Elisabetta  excelled 
likewise  in  music  and  sculpture.  To  these 
rare  gifts  she  united  all  the  gentler  virtues 
of  her  sex.  She  never  permitted  her 
})assion  for  Art  to  interfere  with  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  homely  duties.  She  would 
rise  nt  dawn  to  perform  those  lowly  do- 
mestic tasks,  for  which  her  constant  occu- 
pation during  the  day  afforded  little  lei- 
sure ;  and  was  equally  admirable  in  the 
circle  of  daily  life,  as  in  the  loftier  regions 
to  which  her  spirit  loved  to  aspire.  At 
the  hight  of  fame  and  fortune,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  Elisabetta 
was  suddenly  snatched  from  all  who  loved 
her  by  a  cruel  and  mysterious  doom. 
Every  effort  to  dispel  the  darkness  in 
which  her  fate  is  involved  has  hitherto 
been  utterly  fruitless.  The  acts  of  the 
trial  (for  a  death  so  sudden  excited  gene- 
ral suspicion)  are  still  extant,  but  throw 
little  light  on  the  subject.  According  to 
general  belief,  she  was  poisoned  by  the 
same  hands  which  administered  the  deadly 
draught  to  Domenico;  those  of  Ribeira 
or  his  disciples,  jealous  of  her  rising 
fame.  Others  aver  that  a  personage  of 
princely  blood,  having  in  vain  sought  to 
will   her    to  his  dishonorable   addresses, 


thus  avenged  himself  for  her  virtuous  dis- 
dain. Never  was  grief  more  sincere  or 
general  than  that  excited  by  the  fate  of 
this  fair  and  gifled  being.  The  whole 
town  was  in  a  state  of  excitement ;  her 
obsequies  were  celebrated  with  the  ut- 
most splendor ;  and  her  tomb,  beside  that 
of  Guido,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Rosario,  was  long  the  shrine  of  en- 
thusiastic pilgrimage.  Artemisia  Gentc- 
leschi,  likewise  a  pupil  of  Guido  Reni,  was 
born  beneath  the  glowing  skies  of  Naples, 
but  early  removed  with  her  family  to  Bo- 
logna. She  was  celebrated  principally  for 
her  success  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  was 
summoned  to  England  by  Charles  I.,  at 
whose  court  she  spent  several  years  in  the 
constant  exercise  of  her  art.  Laden  with 
rich  gifls,  she  returned  to  Naples,  where 
she  lived  in  great  splendor.  Her  corre- 
spondence with  the  Chevalier  del  Pozzo, 
recently  published,  displays  considerable 
intellectual  powers,  and  proves  that  she 
was  no  less  in  her  element  in  the  great 
world  than  in  the  painter's  studio.  One  of 
her  best  pictures  is  her  "  Judith,"  now  in 
the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence — the  color- 
ing is  vivid,  the  design  clear  and  coiTect. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  inferi- 
ority of  female  artistic  genius  in  the  North. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  gave  signs  of 
life.  Maria  Schurman,  however  inferior 
as  an  artist  to  Elisabetta  Serani,  will  still 
be  remembered,  no  less  for  the  wealth 
than  for  the  variety  of  her  endowments. 
Of  Flemish  extraction,  but  bom  at  Co- 
logne, she  displayed  at  a  very  early  age 
that  wonderful  facility  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  those  rare  intellectual  gifls  for 
which  she  was  afterwards  so  distinguished. 
Permitted  to  be  present  at  her  brother's 
Latin  lessons,  though  without  sharing  his 
instruction,  she  had  already  mastered  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  language  while  he 
was  still  in  his  accidence.  lier  taste  for 
study  once  aroused,  nothing  could  stop  its 

Erogress ;  at  the  age  of  eleven  she  had 
ecome  so  thoroughly  mistress  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  as  to  read 
with  perfect  facility  Homer,  ^schylus, 
and  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues. 
When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  are  credibly 
informed  that  she  united  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  Arabic,  Syriac,  Samari- 
tan, and  Ethiopian — that  she  spoke  with 
equal  elegance  and  facility  every  Euro- 

Eean  tongue — ^that  she  was  no  less  cele- 
rated  for  her  profound  learning  than  for 
her  talents  as  a  sculptor,  musician,  and 
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artist,  we  know  not  whether  to  be  most 
amazed  by  the  astonishing  variety  of  her 
endowments,  or  by  the  modesty  which 
induced  her  to  slmn  all  public  applause, 
and  seek  retirement  rather  than  renown. 
Honored  by  all  the  most  learned  men  of 
her  day — ^in  intimate  correspondence  with 
Salmasius,  Vossius,  Heinsius,  etc. — sought 
by  every  person  of  celebrity  who  visited 
Cologne,  she  abandoned  this  brilliant  ex- 
istence to  retire  to  a  little  country-house, 
where  she  dwelt  in  the  utmost  simplicity, 
dividing  her  time  between  her  art  and  her 
pen. 

After  the  death  of  her  father  and 
brothers,  however,  to  whom  she  was 
fondly  attached,  her  mhid,  naturally  in- 
clined to  deep  and  serious  reflection, 
became  clouded  by  melancholy.  It  was 
in  this  mood  that  she  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  celebrated  Lamenie. 
This  man,  who  believed  himself  a  new 
Christ,  sent  into  the  world  to  announce  a 
new  Messiah,  whose  eloquence  and  intel- 
lectual powers  exercised  so  singular  a 
fascination  on  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  soon  acquired  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  the  lonely  artist.  She  be- 
came one  of  his  warmest  disciples,  and, 
abandoning  alike  pen  and  pencil,  devoted 
herself  to  theological  studies.  On  La- 
menie's  death,  in  1674,  she  undertook  the 
ta.sk  of  continiung  to  disseminate  his 
doctrines.  Collectmg  his  followers,  she 
conducted  them  to  Vivert,  in  Friesland, 
where  she  dwelt  many  years,  and  where 
our  own  William  Penn  saw  her  in  1677. 
In  his  Journey  in  Germany  he  mentions 
tiieir  conversation,  adding,  *'  she  spoke  in 
a  remarkably  grave  and  solemn  tone." 
IJowever  mistaken  Maria's  religion,  it  was 
<\m»p  and  sincere ;  of  this  she  gave  an 
incontrovertible  proof  in  distributing  all 
her  goods  to  the  poor,  and  died  herself  in 
hidigence.  May,  1678. 

Far  less  variously  and  marvelously  en- 
dowed, but  superior  in  her  own  peculiar 
domain,  was  Rachel  l^eutch,  long  regarded 
as  the  flrst  flower-painter  of  her  own,  or 
indeed  of  any  age.  Rachel  was  born  at 
Amsterdam,  1664.  She  married  at  six- 
teen, and  became  the  mother  often  child- 
ren, whom  she  brought  up,  we  are  assured, 
witli  the  most  laudable  care.  IIow  she 
contrived  with  a  small  income  to  combmo 
the  anxious  and  manifold  duties  of  a  mo- 
ther with  the  constant  toil  and  study 
requisite  to  attain  such  perfection  in  her 
art,  is  diflicult  to  imagnie ;    but  genius 


effects  almost  without  an  effort  that  whidi 
seems  impossible  to  ordinary  minds. 
Rachel's  fame  gradually  increased  to  suck 
a  degree,  that  she  was  appointed  eouit 
painter  to  the  Elector  John  of  the  Pfiil^ 
and  by  his  earnest  desire  settled  with  her 
family  in  his  capital.  After  Ids  death  she 
returned  to  Holland,  and  continued  to 
prosecute  her  art  with  unabated  ene: 
and  success,  till  1750,  when  she  died 
of  years  and  honors. 

But  it  was  in  France  that,  next  to  Ital  j, 
female    artistic  genius  shone   with    the 
brightest  lustre.    In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury women  play  a  conspicuous  part  in 
French  history;  and  i^  on  the  one  hand, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  part 
was  not  always  very  oondstent  with  the 
virtue  and  purity  of  their  sex,  on  the 
other,  it  is  but  ^ust  to  recall  the  manj 
bright  names  with  which  they  adorned 
both  literature  and  art.    Among  the  most 
distinguished  is  Elizabeth  Cheron,  who 
enjoyed  an  honor  since  denied  even  to 
the  most  gifted  of  her  sex.  She  was  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in   Paris ; 
and  in  the  funeral  oration  pronounced 
upon  her    by  Fermal  Huis,  a  brother 
Academician,  she  was  declared  to  have 
merited  a  place  among  the  most  celebrat- 
ed artists  of  her  a^e.     Her    pictures, 
although  scarcely  meriting  such  extrava- 
gant eulogiums,  are  stm  held   in  high 
esteem.    They  are  delicately  drawn,  rail 
of  sweet  expression.    Gifted  alike  in  mind 
and  person,  the  friend  of  all  the  unhappf 
and  suffering,  Elizabeth  Cheron  was  no 
less  beloved  than  admired. 

While  in  France  woman  was  wreathing 
the  garland  of  fame  aroimd  her  brow, 
what  was  she  doing  in  England  and  Ger- 
many ?  Here,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
her  inferiority  is  palpable.  True,  Enfflaod 
could  boast  of  more  one  female  artist  6t 
considerable  promise,  but  none  comparar 
ble  to  Serani  or  Cheron. 

In  Germany  this  inferiority  was  stiB 
more  striking.  Ilere^  indeed,  it  was  not 
confined  to  the  gentler  sex.  In  art  as  ia 
literature,  Germany,  with  a  few  bright 
exceptions,  was  far  behind  all  neighbonng 
nations.  The  Cologne  school,  as  it  is 
termed,  had  died  away,-  and  no  other  had 
taken  its  place.  The  condition  of  the 
country,  indeed,  sufficiently  accounts  finr 
this  fact.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  waa 
raging  with  feai*fal  intensity.  It  was  no^ 
a  great  national  struggle,  sach  i|a  ofteB 
calls  forth  the  noblest  energies— the  BMl^ 
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glorious  attributes  of  the  human  mind, 
it  was  a  conflict  in  which  the  meanest, 
basest,  most  sordid  passions  broke 
forth ;  it  was  a  civil  war,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  tenn,  fatal  alike  to  every 
generous  impulse,  and  to  every  lofty  as- 
piration. That  no  female  artist  should 
Jiave  appeared  in  these  gloomy  and  disas- 
trous times,  need  scarcely  excite  astonish- 
ment ;  but  the  general  condition  of  the 
female  sex  was  decidedly  inferior  in  Pro- 
testant, to  that  which  she  enjoyed  in 
Catholic  lands. 

Lnther,  in  declaring  that  woman's  sole 
vocation  was  marriage — ^that  in  that,  and 
that  only,  was  she  performing  the  part 
assigned  her  by  Providence — had  destroy- 
ed the  halo  with  which  virgin  chastity 
had  once  encircled  her  brow.  Catholicism 
had  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  saint ;  it 
had  inscribed  her  on  the  list  of  martyrs  ; 
it  had  given  her  a  place  amid  the  hie- 
rarchy ;  it  had  brought  her  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  supreme  Head  of  the 
C'hurch.  To  those  whom  choice  orneces- 
sitv  hindered  from  enterinor  the  bonds  of 
matriinony,  it  had  opened  another  career 
— that  of  the  recluse — the  sister  of  char- 
ity; it  had  presented  another  asylum — 
that  of  the  convent ;  a  career  contrary, 
indeed,  to  all  our  natural  instincts,  full  of 
self-denial  and  privation,  but  promii^ing 
truly  or  falsely  an  immortality  of  bliss 
hereafter  —  an  asylum  sad  and  gloomy, 
but  calm,  tranquil,  and  secure — a  life  of 
privation,  but  devoted  to  an  end  sufficient 
to  atone  for  every  suffering,  the  relief  of 
the  sick,  the  helpless,  and  the  destitute. 
Of  all  this  the  Reformation  at  once  de- 
])rived  her.  It  narrowed  her  influence,  it 
lowered  her  sphere,  it  confined  her  place 
to  the  daily  round  of  domestic  joys  and 
sorrows.  Catholicism,  in  the  person  of 
Mary,  had  invested  her  with  almost  divine 
attributes ;  it  had  represented  her  as  the 
intercessor  between  the  Saviour  and  man- 
kind— as  the  incarnation  of  the  highest 
purity,  of  the  loftiest  philantrophy ;  and 
even  those  who  repudiate  such  doctrines 
freely  recognize  the  powerful  influence 
they  must  have  exercised  in  elevating  and 
hallowinij  the  whole  sex. 

We  know  full  well  that  the  loftiest 
heroic  elements  may  be  found  in  the  very 
lowliest  walks  of  life,  that  it  needs  not  the 
severance  of  every  dear  and  near  tie  to 
call  forth  all  that  is  holy  and  elevated  in 
our  natures.  We  would  simply  direct  at- 
tention to  a  fact  which,  whatever  inter- 1 


pretation  we  may  lend  it,  had  evidently 
acted  deleteriously  on  the  condition  of 
woman.  The  high  rank  she  has  achieved 
for  herself  in  the  present  century  does  not 
invalidate  this  argument,  for  she  has 
achieved  it  only  by  long,  constant,  and 
arduous  effort,  and  even  now  many  privi- 
leges, once  conferred  upon  her  in  Catholic 
Europe,  are  still  denied  her. 

In  the  annals  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy,  we  find  women  occupying  the  chair 
of  the  professoi' — not  of  modern  tongues, 
not  of  music  and  drawing,  but  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  mathematics,  and  astrono- 
my. We  find  them  delivering  lectures 
in  public  to  crowded  and  admiring  audi- 
ences ;  we  see  them  admitted  members  of 
learned  societies,  and  addressed  by  the 
most  scientific  men  on  terms  of  equality. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  far-famed 
Novella  was  a  better  Greek  scholar  than 
Mrs.  Browning ;  or  Maria  Porcia  Vignoli, 
whose  statue  long  adorned  the  market- 
place of  Viterbo,  more  learned  in  natural 
sciences  than  Mrs.  Somerville. 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
gave  birth  to  few  painters  of  enduring 
tame.  The  great  masters  had  passed 
away.  The  influence  of  the  French  school 
had  become  ])redominant  throughout  the 
whole  domain  of  art.  The  tenderness, 
purity,  and  exquisite  perfection  of  Fran- 
cia,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  of  Ra- 
phael— the  grandeur  of  Michel  Angelo — 
the  soft,  transparent  loveliness  of  Coreg- 
gio — the  brilliant  hues,  the  life-Uke  glow 
of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese — the  deep, 
poetic  feeling  of  Georgione — the  power 
and  passion  of  the  Caravaggio  school — 
and  the  radiant  beauty  of  Guido  and 
Albano — were  succeeded  by  the  graceful 
mannerism,  the  light  and  lively  style  of  a 
Watteau  and  a  Bouchc.  Still,  we  would 
not  disparage  these  pleasing  artists  or 
their  fellow-laborers. 

They  aimed  at  little,  but  what  thev  aimed 
at  they  attained.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  their  female  cotemporaries. 

During  this  period  art  was  not  utterly 
stagnant  in  Germany  ;  Carstens  and  Ra- 
phael  Mengs  were  its  representatives. 
Beside  them  stands  a  female  form,  who, 
indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  a 
position  between  the  two  —  less  minute 
and  reflective  than  Mengs,  less  elevated 
and  important  than  Carstens. 

In  the  far-famed  Pitti  Gallery,  at  Flor- 
ence, are  three  female  portraits  the  size 
of  lifcs^  painted  by  the  originals  themselves. 
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which  at  onco  attract  the  attention  of 
every  visitor.  The  first  in  feature  and 
expression  bears  the  stamp  of  a  masculine 
intellect :  the  touch  is  vigorous,  the  color- 
ing has  the  golden  tint  of  the  Venetian 
school,  but  it  presents  no  mark  of  indi- 
vidiuility — this  is  Maria  Robusti  Tintoret- 
to. The  second  can  not  be  mistaken; 
even  the  most  unpracticed  eye  would  dis- 
cern at  a  glance  that  it  is  a  Frenchwoman, 
piquant,  lively,  graceful,  evidently  not  so 
much  engrossed  with  art  as  to  be  insensi- 
ble to  admiration  as  a  woman — this  b  the 
well-known  Madame  Le-brun.  Opposite 
the  fair  Parisian  is  a  third  portrait — a 
woman  still  in  the  bloom  of  life,  but  de- 
stitute of  all  brilliancy  of  coloring,  with 
an  expression  grave  and  pensive  almost  to 
melancholy.  She  is  seated  on  a  stone,  in 
the  midst  of  a  solitary  landscape — a  port- 
folio with  sketches  in  one  hand,  a  pencil 
in  the  other.  The  attitude  is  unstudied, 
almost  to  negligence.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  display ;  you  feel  as  you  look  on  her 
that  every  thought  is  absorbed  in  her 
vocation.  This  is  Angelica  Kauffmann, 
almost  the  only  female  artist  of  import- 
ance of  whom,  until  lately,  Gennany 
could  boast,  but  who,  with  the  exception 
of  Elisabetta  Serani,  ranks  higher,  per- 
haps, than  any  of  whom  we  have  yet 
spoken. 

The  history  of  Angelica  Kauffmann  is  too 
well  known  to  allow  of  our  enterins:  into 
many  details  here.  A\  e  need  not  dwell 
on  her  gladsome  childhood,  her  simple 
youth  passed  partly  amid  the  vine-clad 
hills  and  wild  forests  of  her  native  land, 
partly  beside  the  blue  waters  and  sunny 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Como — her  passion- 
ate love  of  art,  and  resolute  devotion  to 
its  altar,  her  success,  her  genius,  her  long 
residence  in  England,  the  honors  with 
which  she  was  loaded — the  fatal  marriage 
into  which  she  was  seduced — all  these 
have  been  often  repeated  and  commented 
on.  The  particulars  of  this  union,  or  ra- 
ther of  the  circumstances  which  preceded 
it,  however,  do  not  appear  so  generally 
known.  It  was  in  early  girlhood,  while 
traveling  with  her  father  through  Switzer- 
land to  their  native  land,  that  she  first 
beheld  the  man  destined  to  exercise  so 
fatal  an  influence  on  her  destiny.  Ange- 
lica wns  then  only  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  her  dawning  talents  had  already  at- 
tra<.^ted  considerable  attention,  but  as 
both  father  and  daughter  were  poor,  they 
were  compelled  to  travel  on  foot,  resting 


at  night  at  the  little  inns  b^  the  wajaidcL 
One  evening,  when  weaned    with   the 
long  day's  journey,  they  entered  a  hum- 
ble house  of  entertainment,   they  wen 
informed  by  the  landlord  that  they  mnH 
go  further,  for  a  couple  of  *^  grand  seig- 
neurs," just  arrived,  had  onnged  all  toe 
rooms    for  themselves    and    their  suite. 
The  weary  travelers  insisted  on  their  liplit 
to  remain,  and  the  debate  was  growing 
warm,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  m 
whose  accommodation  they  were  rejected, 
made    his  appearance,   and   with    great 
politeness,  begged  them  to  enter  the  din- 
ing-room and  share  their  repast.     Hie 
good  Kaufimann,  whose  frank^  confiding 
nature  was  always  a  stranger  to  siMfHoioa, 
at  once  consented,  despite  the  wh]n>ered 
entreaties  of  his  daughter,  who,  with  the 
intuitive  perception  of  her  sex,  had  dis> 
cerned  somethmg  offensiye  beneath  the 
polished  courtesy  of  their  inviter.    She 
was  not  mistaken ;  at  table  Lord  B 
soon  forgot  the  respect  due    to   youtii 
and    innocence,    and     attempted    some 
libeity.     Angelica  indi^antly   repnlaed 
it,  and  on  its  repetition,  naing  hastily  fron 
the  table,  drew  her  father  with  her,  and 
instantly  left  the  house.    Years  passed 
on  ;  a  portion  of  the  time  had  been  spent 
in    her    native    land    ^th   her    &tbert 
brother,  an  honest  farmer,  in  comfortaUe 
through  narrow  circumstances.     At  fiist 
Angelica,  accustomed  to  the  wonders  of 
art,   and  the  splendor  of  Italian  oities» 
could  scarcely  bring  herself  to  endure  this 
homely  mode  of  existence.    The  rude 
manners  of  those  by  whom  she  was  sur> 
rounded,  the  utter  want  of  elegance  or 
taste,  displeased  and  digusted  hen  Grsd^- 
ually,  however,  as  habit  softened  down 
these  fii-st  impressions,  the  poetic  side  of 
the  picture  dawned  upon  her  mind.    She 
learned  to  love  the  homely  simpfioity  of 
that  hospitable  dwelling,  with  its  gaHod 
front  and  narrow  windo^i's — ^the   gloom 
and  solitude  of  those   dark  puie&itiot^ 
through  which  the  sunbeams  oonld  acaioe- 
ly  penetrate,  and  ceased  to  long  for  the 
marble  palaces  of  Milan,  and  the  omDge- 
groves  of  Como.    Besides,  she  had  liws 
time  for  idle  regrets ;  the  interior  deoonr 
tion  of  a  church  in  the  neighboihood  srss 
intrusted  to  her  father  and  herself  and 
her  success  hi  an  undertaking  so  dilBonlt 
excited  considerable  attention.    A  UU|b 
later,  and  wo  find  her  again  in  Italf«olt 
Florence,  Naples,  Rome.    In  the  bttsr 
city  she  became  acquainted  witb  Wiahll' 
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mann,  who  soon  regarded  her  with  almost 
I>atcM*nal  affection.  It  was  a  clia^'ming 
picture — the  gifled  and  thoughtful  man, 
whose  brow  was  ftirrowed  with  sixty 
years  of  ceaseless  study  aad  deep  reflec- 
tion, and  the  young,  ardent,  brilliant  girl, 
full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm.  Angelica 
painted  his  portrait,  and  it  was  not  with- 
(♦ut  a  certain  pleasure  that  Winkelmann 
informs  his  friends  "  he  has  sat  for  his 
picture  to  a  young  and  lovely  woman." 

It  is  one  of  the  best  of  her  early  pro- 
ductions ;  the  likeness  is  perfect,  the  color- 
in  ir  vivid,  and  the  touch  more  vig:orous 
than  usual. 

Angelica  was  now  in  her  twenty-sixth 
year,  and  had  already  acquired  both  fame 
and  fortune,  when  she  was  induced  to  ac- 
cept a  proposal  to  visit  England.  Wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm,  sought  by  the  no- 
blest and  most  gifled  in  the  land,  all  seemed 
to  smile  upon  het  path,  when  in  a  fatal  hour 
she  again  lighted  on  the  man  whose  un- 
it isgui^^ed  libertinism  had  so  deeply  wound- 
ed her  modesty  ten  years  before.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  circle,  where 
all  the  beaux  esprits  of  London  were  as- 

s(Mnbled,  that  they  again  met.  Lord  E 

had  long  since  lost  every  trace  of  her,  and 
great  was  his  amazement  to  recognize  in 
tlie  elegant  woman  and  celebrated  artist 
the  humble  little  pedestrian  of  the  Swiss 
mountains.  If  he  had  thought  her  charm- 
in  ix  then,  how  much  more  lovelv  did  she 
seem  to  him  now;  his  heart  and  fancy 
were  alike  inflamed,  and  he  resolved  that 
this  time  at  least  she  should  not  escape 
him.  Feigning  repentance  for  the  past, 
assurances  of  unselfish  devotion  which 
sought  for  nothing  in  return  save  the 
fiiendship  and  esteem  of  its  object,  flat- 
tery, insinuation,  all  were  employed.  An- 
gelica, trusting  and  guileless,  telieved  him, 
nor  was  it  till,  fancying  himself  secure  of 
triumph,  he  threw  off*  the  mask,  that  she 
even  suspected  his  baseness.  Equally 
shocked  and  indignant,  she  would  no 
longer  admit  him  to  her  society. 

This  only  stimulated  his  passions.  Per- 
haps he  thought  it  a  pretext  to  lure  him 
to  more  honorable  offlers ;  at  all  events,  de- 
spairing of  winning  the  prize  by  any  other 
means,  he  laid  his  rank  and  title  at  her 
feet.  But  Angelica  was  no  Pamela  to  re- 
ceive with  humble  gratitude  the  hand  of 
him  who  had  insulted  her  virtue.  Her 
mild  but  resolute  refusal  stung  him  to 
madness.  If  what  some  of  her  biographers 
assert  be  true,  he  forced  himself  mto  her 


presence,  and  sought  by  violence  to  obtain 
that  which  no  entreaties  could  win ;  but 
here,  too,  he  failed.  The  rumor  of  his 
worthless  conduct  got  abroad,  and  he 
found  it  most  convenient  to  leave  England 
for  a  time,  vowing  revenge.  The  subse- 
qiient  portion  of  the  story  is  well  known. 
Her  fatal  union  two  vears  later,  with  a 
worthless  adventurer  whom  the  infamous 

Lord  E had  bribed  to  personate  a 

man  of  rank  and  honor,  the  discovery  of 
the  intrigue,  the  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage, the  illness  and  suffering  which  fol- 
lowed that  brief  delusion,  all  have  been 
recounted  by  her  biographers,  De  Rossi 
and  others.  Far,  however,  from  dimin- 
ishing the  interest  and  respect  with  which 
she  was  universally  regarded,  these  sad  in- 
cidents only  increased  them.  She  was  re- 
called froTu  the  solitude  in  which  she  had 
buried  herself,  by  the  appointment  of  Pro- 
fessor to  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  London 
— a  rare  honor  for  a  woman.  For  thir- 
teen years  she  resided  in  London,  reso- 
lutely refusing  every  oflTer  of  marriage, 
but  at  length,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
her  father,  whose  health  was  rapidly  de- 
clining, and  who  dreaded  leaving  her  alone 
and  unprotected,  she  bestowed  her  hand 
upon  the  painter,  Antonio  Zucchi,  with 
whom  she  returned  to  Rome.  It  was  here 
that  she  was  introduced  into  the  circle  of 
those  great  men,  whose  names  illustrate 
their  native  land,  and  who  at  different 
periods  visited  the  Eternal  City  —  to 
Goethe,  Herder,  etc. 

"  *  The  good  Angelica,'  writes  Goethe,  in  one 
of  his  letters  from  Rome,  ^  has  a  most  remarka- 
ble, and,  for  a  woman,  really  unheard-of  talent ; 
one  must  see  and  value  what  she  does,  and  not 
what  she  leaves  undone.  There  is  much  to  learn 
from  her,  particularly  as  to  work,  for  what  she 
effects  is  really  marvelous.' 

**  *  It  was  interesting/  says  her  excellent  bio- 
grapher, De  Rossi,  *  to  see  Angelica  and  her  hus- 
band before  a  picture.  While  Zucchi  spoke 
with  enthusiasm,  Angelica  remained  silent,  fix- 
ing her  eloquent  glance  on  the  finest  portions  of 
the  work.  In  her  countenance  one  could  read 
her  feelings,  and  her  observations  were  always 
limited  to  a  few  brief  words ;  these,  however, 
seldom  contained  any  blame,  nothing  save  the 
praises  of  that  which  was  worthy  of  praise.  It 
belonged  to  her  nature  to  be  struck  by  the 
beautiful  alone,  as  the  bee  draws  honey  only  out 
of  every  flower.' "  ^ 

The  latter  portion  of  Angelica's  life 
glided  tranquilly  by.  She  died  in  1807. 
'*  As  an  artist,"  says  a  ectemporary,  (Ra- 
phael Mengs,)  ^'  she  is  the  pride  of  the  fe- 
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male  sex  in  all  times  and  all  nations.  No- 
thing is  wanted,  composition,  coloring, 
fancy,  all  are  here."  This  flattering  eulo- 
gium,  pronounced  while  the  recollection  of 
the  charms  and  virtues  of  the  original  was 
still  fresh  in  the  writer's  memory,  has  not 
been  completely  confirmed  by  posterity, 
and  will  be  but  "partially  accepted  by  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  her  works. 
The  tire  of  inspiration  is  wanting,  the  col- 
oring is  generally  deficient  in  warmth  and 
depth,  the  touch  in  force  and  vigor ;  but 
there  is  infinite  grace,  sweetness,  and  femi- 
nine delicacy  in  all  her  productions  —  the 
drawing  is  correct  and  elegant,  and  the 
outlines  soft  and  melting. 

A  more  striking  contrast  to  Angelica 
Kauffmann  than  Madame  Le-brun  can 
scarcely  be  conceived — tlic  one  soft,  mod- 
est, and  retiring,  with  much  of  the  senti- 
mental tendency  peculiar  to  the  German 
mind ;  the  other  gay,  sparkling,  coquet- 
tish, a  Frenchwoman  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term.  Bom  on  the  sixteenth  April, 
1755,  the  daughter  of  a  portrait-painter 
of  merit,  she  evinced  even  in  early  child- 
hood surprising  taste  and  talent  for  art. 
When  but  eight  years  old  she  pamted  the 
picture  of  a  bearded  man  with  such  truth 
and  vigor,  that  her  father  exclaimed,  "  My 
child,  thou  wilt  be  a  painter ;"  and  this 
little  incident  made  a  deep  impression  on 
her  young  and  susceptible  mind.  The 
good  father  did  his  best  to  cultivate  her 
dawning  powers ;  and  when  she  lost  him, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  his  place  was  sup- 
plied by  the  celebrated  Joseph  Vernet, 
who  felt  deep  mterest  in  the  gifted  child. 
Her  position,  however,  was  painful 
enough :  her  father's  income,  never  very 
large,  had  ceased  with  his  life ;  her  mo- 
ther, vain,  haughty,  and  extravagant, 
could  not  resign  herself  to  the  narrow 
circumstances  to  which  she  found  herself 
reduced,  and  poor  little  Elizabeth  had  to 
work  far  beyond  her  strength  to  minister 
to  her  love  of  dress  and  amusement.  Even 
when  some  years  after  the  mother  married 
again,  matters  were  not  much  improved ; 
for  her  second  husband,  though  abund- 
antly rich,  was  so  avaricious  as  to  refuse 
his  family  almost  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  talents  of  the  young  girl  were  there- 
fore in  greater  request  than  ever ;  luckily, 
they  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  Mean- 
while, her  fame  spread  abroad.  When 
but  fifteen  years  oi  age  she  completed  a 
portrait  of  her  mother  in  such  perfection 
that  Vernet  proposed  her  for  admission  to 


the  Academy.  Her  extreme  youth  ren- 
dered it  impossible ;  but  a  few  years  later 
she  was  permitted  to  be  present  at  all  its 
public  sittings.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  she  was  introduced  to  Pierre  Le-brun, 
himself  an  artist  of  considerable  merit,  and 
generally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  fink 
connoisseurs  iu  Europe. 

**  *  I  was  far  from  the  thought  of  muTying  IL 
Le-brun/  she  tells  as  in  her  memoirs,  '  afthough 
he  had  a  handsome  fiice  and  agreeable  person ; 
but  my  mother,  who  fancied  him  Tery  rMi, 
never  ceased  urging  me  not  to  refVise  so  sdvsB- 
tageous  a  proposal.  So  at  last  I  y  i^ded ;  ham 
bitterly  have  I  since  repented  it !' " 

Le-brun,  in  fact,  regarded  the  whole 
marriage  as  an  affair  of  business.     Deeply 
in  debt,  he  speculated  on  the  talents  and 
energy  of  his  yoimg  wife  to  rid  him  of  Ufl 
creditors,  and  enable  him  to  live  in  esse 
and  luxury.     No  sooner  was  he  her  hus- 
band, than  he  took  possession  of  all  h& 
hard-won  earnings,  insisted  on  her  deliv- 
ering into  his  hands  the  sums — frequently 
very  large — she  received  for  her  pictnresi 
and'  squandered  them  on  the  most  absard 
indulgences;  occupying  the  first  floor  of 
the  apartments,  splendidly  furnished,  while 
Madame  Le-brun  was  forced  to  content 
herself  with  the  second  story.    Generally 
speaking,  female  painters  have  been  re- 
markable for  their  pure  and  blameless  ex- 
istence.    The  high  devotion  to  Art  seems 
in  their  case  at  least  to  have  really  effected 
its  legitimate  aim — elevating  their  minds 
above  all  degrading  pursuits,  and  sarinc 
them,  even  when  thrown,  like  Elisabela 
Chef-on  or  llosalba  Carriera,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  dissipated  circles,  from  bdng 
tainted  by  their  poison.    Bat  the  society 
in  which  Madame  Le-brun  lived  was  ooi^ 
rupted  to  the  very  core — ^to  enter  it  with* 
out  becoming  contaminated  was  almost 
impossible ;  and  her  education,  impeifeet 
and  superficial,  had  provided  her  with  no 
guiding  power  to  direct  or  save  hen   The 
fame  of  her  talent,  her  personal  gnuse,  and 
her  ^^  silver  voice,"  as  6r6try  cslls  it,  soon 
made  her  house  the  rendezvous  tor  dl  the 
celebnties  of  Paris.    Often  the  vidtoit 
were  compelled  to  seat  themselves  on  the 
bare  ground,  there  not  being  chairs  enon^ 
for  the  party.    Ker  petiU  sot^Mrs  became 
renowned  in  all  France,  and  were  said  to 
unite  Attic  elegance  and  PftriaiaD  luzarys 
and  many  were  the  tales  ciroQlated  aa  to 
what  took  place  in  that  sanotoary  ^  dw . 
Muses  and  the  Graces.    Meanwhile  her 
lebrity  daily  increased;  twelve 
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francs,  an  immense  sum  in  those  days,  were 
unhesitatingly  paid  for  a  smidi  portrait  by 
lior  hand.  She  was  appointed  painter  in 
ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  the  Court  and 
nubiUty  vied  with  each  other  in  loading 
lier  with  homage.  This  very  favor  cost 
licr  dear.  France  was  then  on  the  eve  of 
that  tremendous  revolution  which  was  to 
uproot  the  existing  state  of  things ;  and 
the  artist,  whom  Marie  Antoinette  invited 
to  sing  with  her,  who  accompanied  her  in 
her  walks,  and  painted  her  portrait,  could 
scarcely  tail  to  be  unpopular.  When  the 
long-threatening  storm  burst,  Madame  Le- 
brun  found  it  prudent  to  leave  the  country. 
With  an  aching  heart  slie  bade  adieu  to 
her  home  and  her  friends ;  but  her  tears 
were  soon  dried,  for  her  journey  was  a 
triumphal  progress. 

Italy,  the  land  where  female  artistic  ge- 
nius had  borne  the  fairest  fruits,  the  land 
of  Elisabetta  Serani,  of  Maria  Robusti, 
hailed  with  generous  delight  this  gifted 
daughter  of  another  clime.  At  Bologna, 
she  was  named  Member  of  the  Academy ; 
at  Rome,  a  deputation  of  Italian  artists 
waited  on  her  to  offer  their  comphments 
and  felicitations  ;  at  Florence,  she  was  re- 
quested to  paint  that  portrait  which  is 
still  preserved  in  the  palace  of  its  rulers. 
In  the  north  her  reception  was  not  less 
flattering.  At  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg, 
she  was,  as  at  Bologna,  elected  Member 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts ;  and  the  slight- 
est work  by  her  hand  brought  her  a  golden 
harvest.  Yet,  amid  wealth  and  honors, 
her  heart  still  pined  for  her  native  land  ; 
and,  in  1801,  reassured  by  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  she  returned  to  Paris.  It  was 
some  time  before  she  could  reconcile  her- 
self to  the  complete  change  in  everything 
around  her,  and  more  than  once  her  Roy- 
alist principles  threatened  to  bring  her 
into  trouble ;  but  the  danger  passed  by. 
She  lived  long  enough  to  witness  more 
than  one  revolution,  though  less  terrible, 
indeed,  than  that  which  had  convulsed  her 
country  in  her  youth.  She  beheld  the 
restoration  of  that  royal  line,  to  whose 
protection  she  owed  so  much,  to  the 
throne  of  their  ancestors,  and  she  saw 
them  once  more  driven  forth  to  close  their 
davs  in  exile.     She  died  in  1842. 


Italy  contributed  numerous  female 
names  to  the  artists  of  the  eighteeth  cen- 
tury; but  among  all  these,  one  only  is 
worth  recording,  that  of  Rosalba  Carriera, 
who  is  mentioned  with  considerable  eulo- 
gium  by  Zanetti,  in  his  IStoria  deUa  Pit- 
tura  Venezeana^  the  most  wearisome  of 
the  many  wearisome  works  on  Italian 
painting.  Born  in  1675,  she  devoted  her- 
self in  early  life  exclusively  to  miniature 
painting ;  but  the  weakness  of  her  sight 
compelled  her  to  abandon  this  and  turn 
to  pastels,  in  which  she  attained  a  rare 
pertection.  Her  moral  purity  and  worth 
were  not  inferior  to  her  genius ;  though  a 
daughter  of  Venice,  then  the  most  luxuri- 
ous and  licentious  city  in  Europe,  she  lived 
in  severe  and  almost  cloistral  retirement. 
Perhaps  this  solitary  existence  contributed 
to  sadden  a  temperament  naturally  in- 
clined to  melancholy,  and  darkened  even 
in  youth  by  a  presentiment  too  surely  and 
sadly  fulfilled.  Towards  her  fiftieth  year 
she  completely  lost  her  sight,  and  her 
reason  sank  beneath  the  terrible  privation. 
The  rest  of  her  existence  was  a  blank,  yet 
she  lived  to  a  great  old  age.  She  sleeps 
in  the  church  of  San  Sista  a  Modest  a,  and 
her  grave  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  tra- 
veler as  that  of  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
her  native  city. 

In  England,  amid  the  many  gifted 
women  of  whom  at  this  period  our  land 
is  justly  proud,  we  find  only  two  names  of 
any  importance  in  the  domain  of  art ;  one 
in  sculpture,  another  in  painting,  Mrs. 
Damer  and  Maria  Cosway.  The  history 
of  the  former  is  well  known.  Of  old  and 
noble  lineage,  wedded  while  yet  a  girl  to 
a  spendthrift  who  contrived  to  dissipate  in 
a  few  years  a  splendid  patrimony,  she  con- 
soled herself  for  domestic  sorrow  and  pe- 
cuniary tronbles  by  her  sedulous  cultivar 
tion  of  Art,  in  which  she  speedily  acquired 
celebrity.  Maria  Cosway  was  of  lowly 
origin,  the  daughter  of  an  English  inn- 
keeper at  Leghorn.  By  her  marriage 
with  the  well-known  artist,  Richard  Cos- 
way,  she  was  introduced  to  English  socie- 
ty, where  her  skill  as  a  miniature-painter 
soon  gained  her  both  wealth  and  reputa- 
tion.   She  died  in  1821. 
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•THE    ROYAL    AND   IMPERIAL    VISIT   TO   CHERBOURG. 


NAPOLEON  IIT.,   QUEEN  VICTORIA,   THE  EMPRESS^  AND  PRINOB  AliBERT. 


Spectacles  have  been  often  events  in 
the  world's  history.  Pageants  have  been 
the  expressions  of  civilization.  They  be- 
long not  to  simple  or  primitive  stages,  but 
ever,  as  he  has  gathered  wealth  and  raised 
power  around  him,  has  man  delighted  to 
celebrate  his  acts  and  inaugurate  his 
works  by  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  pa- 
geant. It  has  ever  seemed  fitting  to  him 
that  the  great  events  of  the  great  monu- 
ments of  his  age  should  not  appear  noise- 
lessly and  unobtrusively  in  tneir  }>laces, 
but  be  announced  and  demonstrated  with 
all  acclaim ;  be  affirmed  in  the  presence 
of  multitudes  bv  all  the  circumstance  of 
spectacle.  Sometimes  these  pageants 
have  only  illustrated  the  pride  of  kings  or 
nations,  and  such  have  passed  away  from 
the  memories  and  annals  of  mankind. 
Again,  they  have  inaugurated  epochs  in 
the  existence  of  a  people,  or  the  comple- 
tioTi  of  great  works,  and  then  have  lived 
as  events.  Nor  has  the  love  of  pageant 
and  spectacle  yet  died  out  —  our  utilita- 
rian age  adopts  them  in  fact,  though  it  re- 
pudiates them  in  profession.  They  may 
have  changed  their  outward  form,  lost 
much  of  tneir  show,  grown  simpler  in 
their  character,  yet  still  are  they  deemed 
necessary  proclamations  of  every  occur- 
rence, great  or  small — ^the  laying  of  a 
stone,  the  opening  of  a  college,  the  acces- 
sion of  an  heir  to  his  estate,  the  exhibi- 
tions of  art,  agriculture,  and  horticulture, 
the  award  of  honors,  the  celebration  of 
victories,  the  thanksgiving  for  blessings, 
the  anniversaries  of  the  great  men  and 
the  great  events  which  have  moved  the 
destinies  of  a  people.  Even  the  sober 
men  of  Manchester,  who  disdain  pomp, 
and  scowl  at  disi)lay,  delight  in  demon- 
Kt rating  their  own  doings  by  processions 
and  banquets.  If  there  be  an  occasion 
when  the  spectacle  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
an  event,  it  is  the  triumph  by  which  man 
proclaims  that,  in  the  pei*fection  of  a  work 
which  shall  astonish  and  benefit  coming 


generations,  he  has  conqaered  the  obsti^ 
cles  of  Nature  and  challenged  Time.  J% 
is  then,  if  ever,  that  he  may  be  allowed 
the  accessories  of  fetes  and  ceremoniee  to 
inaugurate  a  success  achieved  by  the 
strength  of  his  will  and  the  energy  of  his 
labor.  Such  a  triumph  did  the  i&tea  at 
Cherbourg  proclaim :  ^'  Qoatre-Tixigta  ans 
de  travaux  et  plus  de  deux  cents  millioiii 
de  depenses,  voila  le  Cherboarg  de  nof 
jours." 

The  sea  had  been  arrested — ^huge  baaiof 
of  refuge  hewn  out  of  the  rocfc — z  hai^ 
bor   made — a  fortress  constructed — the 
plan  of  one  generation  had  been  carried 
on  to  the  next — dynasties  had  changed^ 
yet  republics,  and  empires,  and  kings,  still 
accepted  and  adopted  it;  different  odd* 
brations  had  marked  its  progress :  and 
now  that  the  design  cf  centuries  had  beso 
fulfilled,  the  worlu  of  years  completed,  it 
was  decreed  that  the  result  should  he 
crowned  b^  a  spectacle,  grand,  natiooal, 
and  impenal.    The  fetes  may,  aa  seen 
prophesy,  have  other  ognifioance  tlup 
this ;  yet  the  occasion  was  surely  reason 
enough,  and  the  spoQtacle  was  worthy  of 
the  occasion. 

With  certain  peoples,  pageantiy  is  a 
natm-e.  The  combinations,  the  express 
sions,  the  elements  which  insare  a  great 
eficct>,  are  to  them  native  snggeatiofML 
The  Greek  was  the  gpreat  master  of  the 
art.  Grand,  sublime,  and  elegant,  Us 
mind  caught  and  reflected  ihe  unity  of 
colors,  numbers  and  proportions,  d  mag^ 
niticence  and  simplicity.  The  Roman  was 
more  barbarous  in  his  show&  Uledieval 
exhibitions,  though  stately  and  ooaHy^ 
were  somewhat  heavy  and  labored.  "With 
the  French  lives  the  genius  of  ^^^^^ 
pageantiy.  More  dramatic  than  gruni^ 
more  bnlliant  than  sublime,  it  awl  in- 
spires a  happiness  of  effect  and  bannony 
of  arrangement,  pictorially  and  artiatiesft" 
Iv  perfect.  It  speaks,  perhaps,  more  tfr 
the  passions  and  the  senses  than'  to  ^ 
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ho:vrt  or  imaginjition ;  but  it  does  speak. 
It  creates  tlie  outer  life  of  the  French. 
They  rejoice  in  it,  they  glory  in  it,  they 
understand  it,  they  are  ever  acting  it,  and 
they  excel  in  it.      v 

At  Cherbourg  the  scene  favored  them : 
it  Grave  them  new  and  strikinc:  elements 
to  work  with.  The  old  blazonry  of  cloth- 
of-gold  had  grown  obsolete.  The  old 
Clmrch  processions,  with  their  tapers  and 
vestments,  and  chanting,  had  ceased  to 
attract ;  the  movements  of  masses  of 
troops  had  been  repeated  until  every  citi- 
zen knew  the  programmes  by  heart.  But 
with  tlie  sea  for  an  arena,  surrounded  by  a 
glorious  amphitheater  of  hills,  and  bar- 
riered by  the  grand  lines  of  the  "  Digue" 
— with  ships  and  forts  as  properties — with 
cannonadings  and  illuminations  for  effects 
— with  all  the  accessories  of  flags,  and 
barges,  and  sailors — with  two  sovereigns 
as  the  />^,<?a72«^ — a  spectacle  was  enacted 
which  will  make  Cherbourg  a  name  as 
as  well  as  a  locality. 

Curiously  has  the  destiny  of  events 
drawn  this  place  from  its  obscurity. 
When  history  first  fairly  recognizes  it,  it 
is  a  little  fishing-town.  A  few  boats  lie 
in  the  bav,  a  Xorman  castle  rises  in  the 
background,  rocks  and  sand-banks  outlie 
its  shores,  the  winds  from  the  west  rage 
against  it,  the  sea  from  the  north  beats 
and  surges  in  its  roadstead.  So  it  remains 
on  and  on  for  centuries,  sheltering  fisher- 
men, and  sharing  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
times;  now  under  English  loile,  now 
under  French,  and  benefiting  little  by 
either.  The  disasters  of  royalty  connect 
tiieniselves  with  it.  There  the  Empress 
Maud  sought  a  refuge  from  pursuit  and 
shipwreck,  and  raised  a  chapel  in  thanks- 
iriving ;  there  Charles  X.  trod  his  last 
footstep  on  the  soil  of  France.  At  last  it 
becomes  of  import.  France  aspires  to  be 
a  naval  power,  and  aims  at  havmg  a  port 
on  the  sea-board  of  the  Channel ;  hence- 
forth Cherbourg  is  a  place  to  be  scanned 
and  surveyed,  and  reported  on  by  kings 
and  statesmen  and  ensrineers.  Vauban 
plans  its  defense,  councils  hold  consulta- 
tions on  its  advantages.  The  little  fish- 
ing-town of  Normandy  enters  into  the 
I>olitics  of  a  nation.  Nature  gives  their 
value  to  many  spots.  A  fine  harbor,  a 
great  river,  may  make  an  unknown  village 
or  a  barren  waste  the  jewel  in  a  crown. 
I'his  offered  only  position.  Its  capabili- 
ties were  to  be  wrought  and  wrested  from 
nature.    It  was  to  Frafice  what  Cronstadt 
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was  to  Russia,  a  point  where  the  means 
of  defense  or  attack  might  be  constructed 
— where  a  navy  might  be  formed  and 
protected — or  whence  it  might  issue  to 
take  the  command  of  the  sea.  It  was, 
however,  designed  rather  as  a  refuge  than 
a  point  d^appuL  Like  Cronstadt,  too,  it 
was  to  be  made.  The  sea  was  to  be  fenced 
out  that  ships  might  ride  in  the  road- 
stead ;  basins  were  to  be  cut  from  the 
solid  rock ;  forts  were  to  be  raised  at  all 
points.  All  was  to  be  done  by  the  hand 
of  man ;  nature  had  done  little.  The 
idea  of  this  creation  belongs  to  the  Bour- 
bons. Louis  XIV.  was  the  first  project- 
or. For  a  long  time  it  was  only  an 
idea ;  rival  projects  delay  its  fulfillment. 
At  length  there  is  a  beginning.  Com- 
merce is  the  first  consideration.  The 
port  for  the  merchant-ships  is  formed — 
quays  built ;  then  the  necessity  of  defense 
suggests  itself,  and  two  forts  arise  on 
either  side  of  the  roadstead.  In  1784  the 
first  cone  of  the  breakwater  is  simk,  and 
the  foundations  of  this  stupendous  work 
were  laid.  Two  years  later,  and  Cher- 
bourg witnesses  the  first  of  the  royal  visits 
which  have,8ince  inaugurated  the  diflTerent 
stages  of  construction.  Louis  XVI.  en- 
ters in  state ;  sees  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  there  Is  yet  to  do  ;  recognizes 
the  grandeur  and  the  necessity  of  the 
great  design,  and  resolves  on  its  comple- 
tion. Henceforward  the  idea  becomes  a 
national  work.  But  it  remained  for  a 
man  of  stronger  will  and  more  determined 
action  to  give  to  it  the  grand  impulse  of 
development.  Napoleon  comes  with  his 
men  of  war  and  his  men  of  coimcil ;  casts 
over  the  place  the  glance  which  seizes 
every  thing  at  once ;  and  then  was  formed 
the  thought,  then  uttered  the  words  which 
are  the  inscription  to  his  statue,  and  will 
be  henceforth  the  motto  of  Cherbourg — 
"J*avais  resolu  de  renouveler  a  Cher- 
bourg les  merveilles  de  I'Egypte.'* 
"  J'avais  eleve  deja  dans  la  mer  ma  pyra- 
mide  ;  j'aurais  eu  aussi  mon  lac  Moeris." 

The  aestiny  of  Cherbourg,  as  the  great 
port  of  France,  was  now  decided.  The 
"  pyramide  dans  la  mer  "  progresses,  and 
in  1813  the  first  opening  ot  "mon  lac 
Moeris"  is  inaugurated  by  Marie  Louise. 
Amid  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  the  salvos 
of  artillery,  the  laying  of  inscription- 
stone,  the  benediction  and  the  prayers  of 
priests,  the  water  rashes  in  to  the  avant- 
port^  and  the  first  dock  is  formed.  The 
I  old  dynasty  has  returned  when  the  inner 
34 
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dock,  the  Basin  dc  Flot,  is  opened  with 
the  same  ceremonies  and  the  same  rejoic- 
ings in  presence  of  the  Dauphin,  Jih  de 
France^  in  1820.  Louis  Philippe  is  on 
the  throne  when  the  project  was  sub- 
mitted which  has  led  to  the  completion 
of  the  Digue  in  its  present  form.  Each 
successive  government  was  thus  connected 
with  the  progress.  In  1868  the  last  of 
the  "merveilles"  is  finished,  and  the 
"  arricre  hassin,"  the  crowning  effort  of 
the  great  work,  decreed  by  Napoleon  I., 
is  to  be  inaugurated  by  JM'apoleon  III. 
Such  is  the  occasion  of  the  fetes  of  Cher- 
bourg. Tlie  presence  of  an  allied  sove- 
reign, the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  is  to 
grace  the  spectacle.  The  scene  opens 
with  her  arrival  and  reception.  It  is  the 
fourth  of  August.  The  sunshine,  w^hich 
follows  over  her  coming  and  going,  was 
constant  that  day.  The  sea  is  calm  and 
smooth — the  lights  are  waning — the  Eng- 
lish squadron  is  lying  off  the  French 
shore — the  slopes,  the  ridges,  and  the 
deep  valleys  between  are  green  and  bright 
with  woods  and  corn-fields — the  masts  of 
the  French  ships  are  just  visible  in  the 
distance — and  now  the  royal  yacht  is  seen 
steaming  onwards ;  the  squadron  is  form- 
ed in  two  lines :  passing  between  them 
she  takes  the  lead,  and  thus,  followed  by 
her  ships,  the  Sovereign  of  England  en- 
ters the  road  of  Cherbourg.  As  soon  as 
the  royal  standard  is  seen,  the  French 
ships,  their  hulls  almost  hidden  behind 
the  breakwater,  their  masts  covered  with 
flags,  open  their  salute  with  the  "  tir  cir- 
cidairey'*'*  each  ship  commencing  with  the 
first  gun  on  either  deck,  the  others  following 
in  quick  and  regular  succession  until  three 
rounds  had  been  fired  ;  thus  giving  to  the 
thundering  of  the  cannon  a  symphony,  in 
the  distance,  almost  musical ;  while  salvos 
from  the  batteries  on  shore  boomed  in 
like  a  deep  and  crashing  choi*us.  The 
effect  was  very  perfect — flash  shot  after 
flash  with  continuous  lightning — boom 
i'ollowed  boom,  and  the  smoke  from  each 
discharge  curled  in  its  own  white  column, 
twining  in  little  eddies  about  the  flags 
and  masts.  Now  the  western  entrance  is 
reached,  the  fort  of  Querqueville  looms 
before  us,  the  Digue  stretches  its  length 
in  a  lon^  dark  line ;  a  little  onwards  and 
we  see  it  in  all  its  extent  and  vastness, 
with  its  round  towers  and  batteries,  and 
high  massive  breast-work,  recalling  to  us 
our  boyish  imagination  of  the  walls  and 
towers  of  Babylon.    Inside  lie  the  battle- 1 


ships  of  France  in  an  oblique  line ;  and 
along  the  shore,  hiding  its  outline,  art 
anchored    fleets    of   yachts    and    smaO 
steamers  all  gay  with  flag  and  pennoiii 
their  masts  grouped  Ijke  a  forest,  with 
the  light  shining  through,  and  a  church, 
or  foit,  or  street  showing  at   intenrali 
their    light    floating    forms    contraatiBg 
prettily  with  the  dark  hulls  of  the  men- 
of  war ;  boats  shoot  to  and  fro,  eiYingr  ft 
movement  to  the  picture.     Behind  rise 
the  hills,  stretching  in  broken  ridge  and 
swelling  slope  around  the  harbor.     Hm 
lights    are    falling  on    them   with    pur- 
ple tints,  and  are  throwing  a  darkening 
shade  on  the  waters.    Such  was  the  acen^ 
when  amid  loud  huzzas  and  cannonading 
the  yacht  and  our  squadron  took  up  their 
])osition  beside  the  French,  their  flags 
waving  together,  each  nation  bearing  u 
compliment  that  of  the  other,  and  the 
music  of  their  bands  mingling.     It  was 
the  opening  of  the  spectacle.     All  bow 
was  still,  until  the  night  had  fallen,  and 
the  dark  shadows  were  lyincr  over  fbit 
and  ship  and  hill,  and  then  sucldenly  hun- 
dreds of  beacons  flashed  up  along  the  liae 
of  the  Digue,  flaring  up  in  strong,  fierce 
fires  towards  the  sky,  and  casting  oa  the 
waters  long  lines  of  red  light,    whiflh» 
softened  and  curved  by  the  flow.  Waved 
with  all  the  brightness  of  lava  atreama 
At  the  same  moment  the  town  bunt  into 
illumination,  the  squares  wore  all  alight 
with  arches,  and  otner  stany  shapes  and 
gleams  here  and  there  shone  from  the 
rows  of  lamps  along  the  streets.    The  lit> 
tie  world  of  yachts  seemed  to  flutter  and 
wave  in  the  reflected  lights,  whilst  the 
large  ships  loomed  dark  and  spectral,  and 
the  batteries,  where  they  appeared  at  ally 
seemed  struggling  throagh  a  haze  of  eat 
phur  flame ;  here  and  there  the  waves 
sparkled  brightly,  or  were  crossed  with 
])ale,  silvery  streams;  here  they  laj  in 
deep  shadow.    There  is  movemoit  among 
the  vessels  near  the  shore;  cheers  rin^ 
out  loudly.    The  shout  oiP&nperemrtm 
carried  onwards.    Soon  is  seen  the  while 
barge  gliding  through  the  lines  to  the 
Royal  yacht,  and  instantly  the  British 
ships  appeared  enveloped  in  lijght ;  ftoM 
every  port  streamed  gleams  which  sewned 
to  go  down  into  the  waves,  playin|f  and 
dancing  with  them  as  they  desoended; 
and  from  the  yard-arms  and  the  rigginA 
blue-lights  showed  the  fiffures  of  ihe  aatp 
on  the  yards,  and  the  ouUines  of  .t|M  sl^ 
with  mystic  indistinctness.    Ai  4^  Iwtll 
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sped  on,  she  was  greeted  with  lusty 
huzzas,  which  fell  on  the  stillness  of  night 
with  grander  effect  even  than  the  boom 
of  the  guns,  and  they  were  given  out 
heartily  and  earnestly  in  honor  of  the  im- 
perial welcome  to  our  Sovereign.  Eyes 
were  strained  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
gieetiug  on  board,  but  nothing  could  be 
seen  save  Hitting  forms  and  waving  lights. 
Once  more  the  cheers  are  heard  as  the 
Emperor  is  seen  returning  from  his  visit, 
and  as  he  leaves  the  side,  the  royal  yacht 
bursts  into  a  conflagration  of  red,  white, 
and  blue  flame,  which  seemed  to  spread 
along  her  decks  and  leap  up  around  her 
masts,  the  fires  blending  and  melting,  like 
rainbow  hues,  into  a  beautiful  maze  of 
liglit,  which  floated  about  the  ship,  and 
reflected  on  the  water  the  tricolors  of 
France.  So  soft,  so  beautiful,  were  these 
fires,  that  they  looked  like  the  spirits  of 
flame  divested  of  all  anger  and  fierceness. 
The  cftect,  aided  by  the  scene,  was  per- 
fect ;  and  those  who  saw  it  will  scarcely 
forget  the  beauty  and  tastefulness  of  that 
night-s})ectacle,  though  the  exhibitions  of 
the  next  surpassed  it  so  much  in  splen- 
dor. 

Thus  ended  the  first  meeting  of  royal- 
ties. 

Thursday,  in  all  the  programmes  of  the 
fetes,  was  appropriated  to  the  honors  and 
court(»sies  to  be  paid  to  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain.  The  royal  guest,  who  had 
come  to  witness  a  national  celebration  in 
all  the  grace  and  amity  of  alliance,  was 
to  be  received  and  welcomed  with  all  the 
ceremony  and  all  the  pomp  which  attend 
the  meeting  of  monarchs — was  to  be 
greeted  with  all  the  acclaim  and  enthusi- 
asm of  a  people.  It  was  to  be  the  fete  of 
the  day. 

And  whatever  may  have  been  the  feel- 
ing, tlie  expression  of  the  welcome  was 
worthy  and  gi*and.  History  testifies  the 
world's  belief,  that  show  and  pageant  are 
the  fitting  accessories  of  royal  greeting, 
and  that  the  meetings  of  the  dignities 
and  powers  of  the  earth  are  just  occa- 
sions for  display.  It  does  seem  rational, 
too,  that  there  should  then  be  more  of 
state,  more  of  acclamation,  more  of  cere- 
mony, than  when  Tom  Brown  and  Jack 
Smith  shake  hands.  Doubtless,  however, 
in  the  ship  which  contained  the  faithful 
Commons,  many  a  bosom  glowed  with 
indignation  and  stem  contempt  for  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  kings ;  and  many  a 
one,  despite  the  hubbub  and  the  cireum- 


stance  of  the  pageantry,  sat  down  to  cal- 
culate the  cost,  and  mourn  in  spirit  over 
the  waste. 

Few,  however,  saw  aught  save  propri- 
ety and  meetness  when,  amid  the  thunder- 
ing of  cannon,  firing  salute  after  salute, 
and  the  waving  of  flags,  and  the  cheers  of 
multitudes  thronging  the  shores  and  the 
ships,  Queen  Victoria  landed  at  Cher- 
bourg ;  or  aught  that  was  not  natural 
when  the  groups  of  Norman  peasants  and 
holiday  citizens  crowded  around  to  look 
on  her  and  her  imperial  hosts,  and  greet 
them  with  loud  vivaa  as  they  passed  on 
through  the  streets  and  along  the  roa^ls 
to  the  Montague  da  Roule.  The  grand 
works  were  all  visited,  the  beautiful  view 
from  the  mountain  seen — and  again  the 
scene  is  on  the  water — ^again  the  royal 
progi'ess  is  announced  by  cannonading 
and  shouting,  until  the  yacht  is  reached. 
And  now  the  white  barge  is  afloat,  and 
under  the  velvet  canopy,  studded  with 
gold  bees,  and  surmounted  by  the  gold 
eagle,  sit  the  Emperor  and  Eugenie,  aiv 
companied  by  the  great  soldiers  and  the 
great  counselors  of  the  Empire — the  Due 
de  Malakoff,  Baraguay  D'^Hilliers,  Marshal 
Vaillant,  and  Admiral  Hamelin.  The  im- 
perial banquet  was  to  be  held  on  board 
the  Bretagne,  the  flag-ship,  and  they  are 
going  thither  to  receive  their  royal  guests. 
As  each  of  the  royal  parties  passes  again, 
the  tir  circulaire^  the  salvos,  the  manning 
yards,  and  the  vivas  are  repeated.  And 
yet  the  spectacle  does  not  grow  tame  )iy 
repetition.  The  scenic  elements  arc  so 
grand,  the  coups  d^oeil  so  fine,  and  so  va- 
rying at  the  different  times  with  the  dif- 
ferent lights,  and  from  the  different 
points.  The  magnificent  roadstead  ciilm 
and  bright — ^the  massive  towers  and  forts 
around  and  on  it,  each  ship  in  itself  a  spec- 
tacle, with  ita  flags,  and  men  on  the  yardn, 
and  its  own  column  of  fire  and  smoke — 
the  eager  excited  group  of  spectators — 
the  wondrous  prettiness  of  the  yacht  fleet 
— the  grand  roll  of  the  cannon-— the  float- 
ing white  clouds  of  smoke — the  ringing 
loud-voiced  huzzas — the  constant  move- 
ment— the  excitement,  all  contributed  to 
effects  not  easily  exhausted.  There  wa« 
one  little  novelty  on  this  occasion  which 
attracted  the  wonder  of  the  French  very 
much.  When  the  yards  were  manned, 
some  sailors  in  the  lienown  had  climbed 
up  to  the  mast-heads,  and  placed  them- 
selves on  the  trucks  with  their  natural 
hardihood ;  and  one  fellow,  in  bravado. 
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threw  np  his  arms  and  waved  a  Jack,  to 
show  that  he  was  standing  without  sup- 
port. If  "fame  was  his  aim,  he  was  grati- 
lied,  for  he  shared  the  public  attention 
with  the  Emperor ;  none  of  his  Gallic  com- 
peers cared  to  imitate  him.  In  fact,  the 
French  fail  generally  in  this  respect,  and 
do  not  range  themselves  on  the  yards 
with  the  same  confidence  and  skill  as  our 
men  ;  neither  can  they  equal  them  in  the 
lustiness,  the  strong-lunged,  all-together 
volume  of  their  cheers.  Their  saluting  is 
perhaps,  more  effective  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
very  perfection  of  festive  cannonading. 

And  now  there  was  a  cessation  for  a 
while — a  lull  during  the  imperial  banquet 
— ^and  then  it  was,  whilst  all  were  in  ex- 
pectation of  some  new  spectacle,  that  in 
})roposing  the  health  of  our  Queen,  Na- 
poleon in.  gave  utterance  to  words,  which 
will  pass  throughout  Europe — will  be  can- 
vassed and  discussed  in  cabinets  and  bu- 
I'eaus,  and  raise  a  sensation  among  poli- 
ticLins  and  journalists.  Then,  with  the 
first  soldiers  of  France  beside  him,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  appurtenances  of  war, 
in  sight  of  the  gigantic  works  which  had 
l)cen  designed  and  decreed  to  create  the 
great  war-port  of  France,  he  spoke  of 
peace  as  the  aim  of  the  Empire — of  peace 
:i8  the  wish  of  the  two  peoples — and,  seiz- 
ing a  happy  illustration,  ended  thus  : 
"Aussi  ai-jc  le  ferme  espoir  que  si  I'on 
voulait  re  veil!  er  les  rancunes  et  les  pas- 
sions d'lme  autre  cpoque,  elles  viendraient 
echouer  devant  le  bon  sens  public,  comme 
les  vagues  se  brisent  devant  la  Digue  qui 
protege  en  ce  moment,  centre  la  violence 
do  la  mer,  les  escadres  des  deux  empires." 

These  words  will  fall  with  astonishment 
on  those  who  can  not  reconcile  peace  and 
Cherbourg. 

The  banquet  over,  the  fete  of  the  night 
was  to  commence.  The  line  of  fires  again 
blazed  on  the  Digue — a  signal  is  given, 
and  all  the  ships  are  lit  up ;  a  few  preli 
minary  rockets  are  thrown,  and  blue- 
lights  burnt,  and  the  center  fort  is  seen 
in  flames  ;  the  red  fire  breaks  through  the 
embrasures,  throwing  a  lurid  glare  on  the 
tower,  and  sweeps  and  courses  along  the 
walls,  casting  up  jets  and  sparks,  and 
forked  tongues  to  the  sky — giving  all  the 
grandeur  of  a  conflagration  without  its 
fcai*fulness.  Save  for  the  soft  coloring  of 
the  feu  d^artificey  and  of  the  haze  left  be- 
hind, it  might  have  seemed  a  reality.  The 
effect  was  now  beautiful  exceedingly.  The 
Vigae,  with  its  large  fierce  fires,  and  iIe 


mass  of  flame  in  the  center,  and  its  mass- 
ive stonework,  showing  in  the  red  ^lare 
between,  made  the  outer  line ;  within 
were  the  ships,  lying  obliquely,  each  pre- 
senting its  batteries  of  light  and  reflect- 
ing from  its  masts  and  rigging  little  stars 
on  the  sea.  Beyond  was  the  illumination 
of  the  town ;  so  that  the  roadstead  lay 
environed  by  an  enceinte  defeu  ;  and,  as 
the  different  fires  and  lights  flashed  or 
shot  across  it,  its  waters  and  the  little 
world  which  floated  therein  now  appeared 
in  brightness,  now  in  dark  shadow ;  one 
part  sparkling  brilliants,  whilst  another 
disappeared  in  darkness,  or  glimmered  in 
misty  shade.  Meantime,  the  ^ew  J'ar<«/?e€ 
goes  on  at  the  fort ;  all  kinds  of  beautiful 
shapes  blaze  for  an  instant  and  then  die 
out — now  a  cascade  jets  into  the  air,  and 
descends  in  a  shower  of  brilliant  lights, 
breaking  and  vanishing  in  sprays  of  every 
color — ^now  a  bouquet  would  spread  open 
and  unfold,  and  then  bm*st  in  gems  of 
gold-green  topaz,  thick  and  bright  as 
those  in  the  trees  in  Aladdin^s  garden. 
This  last  was  the  triumph  and  end  of  the 
display.  An  independent  fusillade  of  rock- 
ets and  Roman  candles  had  been  going  on 
all  the  while  from  the  passenger-steamers ; 
eccentric  rockets  would  ascend  from  the 
Lords  and  Commons  or  the  neighboring 
vessels ;  in  fact,  every  ship  which  had  a 
firework  of  any  kind  displayed  it,  illustrat- 
ing the  Turk's  idea,  that  an  Englishman, 
in  a  general  conflagration,  would  light 
and  bring  out  his  farthing  candle,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  One  of  the  most  novel,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  striking  effects,  was  produced 
by  a  light  thrown  from  the  Diadem, 
which  could  be  concentrated  with  such 
power  on  any  object  as  to  bring  it  out  in 
perfect  relief.  Whilst  the  entertainment 
lasted,  it  was  made  to  fall  on  the  flag-ship, 
and  showed  her  out  clear  and  distinct, 
lying  in  a  circle  of  light;  and  as  our 
Queen  retunied,  it  radiated  on  the  royal 
vacht,  which  seemed  for  the  time  bathed 
m  the  bi-ightest  moonlight.  The  time  for 
parting  came,  and  amid  la  mime  bruit  the 
Sovereigns  took  leave  for  the  night.  The 
English  ships,  which  had  remained  dark 
and  still  hitherto,  were  suddenly  illumin- 
ated with  la  lumiere  etectrique^  (as  the 
French  call  it,)  and  the  men  clustered  on 
the  yards,  their  white  dress  relieving  them 
from  the  darkness  of  the  masts  and  rin- 
ging, put  their  whole  strength  into  then: 
\  cVx^er^  ^  \Xx^  ISACk^^xoc  ^s^  Blm|^ress  pass- 
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cd  towards  the  shore.  Of  all  the  sounds 
which  broke  the  stillness  that  night,  there 
"was  none  so  thrilling  as  those  cheers,  none 
which  vibrated  witli  such  effect  on  ear 
and  feeling,  or  awoke  such  echoes  around. 
The  thundering  of  the  cannon  is  imposincf, 
and  terrible  at  times,  grand  always,  yet  it 
has  not,  nor  can  it  nave,  the  majestic 
power  of  sound  which  belongs  to  the  hu- 
man voice. 

It  is  an  impulse  to  Englishmen  to  cheer. 
We  had  cheered  every  imperial  barge  as 
it  passed  ;  another  appeared,  and  ij^  shout 
was  just  rising  to  our  lips,  when  it  was 
seen  to  hold  the  imperial  iiunkies  in  their 
green  and  gold.  How  the  Jeameses  would 
have  been  astonislied  by  such  a  salute ! 

■r 

Tlie  fires  began  now  to  flicker  and  wave, 
some  to  die  out ;  the  cannonading  and 
shouting  were  over,  all  was  dark  and  still ; 
and  so  ended  the  second  day,  ihefSte  de 
la  7)1  er. 

It  was  certainly  also  a  J^te  de  poudre, 
as  a  Frenchman  said.  There  was  a  quan- 
tity of  villainous  saltpeter  consumed  that 
day.  A  French  journalist,  after  descant- 
ing on  the  splendor  and  magnificenco  of 
the  spectacle,  stops  to  count  the  cost,  and 
calculates  that  twenty-five  thousand  francs' 
worth  of  powder  had  been  expended  in 
honor  of  the  Queen  of  England.  What  a 
fixct  for  some  of  the  faithful  Commons  to 
ruminate  on  !  The  spirit  of  Manchester 
must  have  dwelt  in  this  man.  To  those  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  live  in  the 
great  waters,  the  spectacle  was  fine  and 
striking  in  all  its  scenes  and  acts,  often 
novel ;  to  the  citizens  of  Paris  and  London 
it  must  have  had  a  peculiar  magnificence 
in  the  combination  of  so  many  new  ele- 
ments a  peculiar  interest  from  its  many 
new  effects. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  the  Queen  of 
England  left.  It  >vas  the  last  of  the  royal 
ceremonies.  For  the  last  time  the  French 
flag  was  hoisted  by  our  ships,  the  English 
by  theirs.  Standing  on  the  Digue,  we  see 
the  old  effects  of  the  firing  and  the  deco- 
rations under  a  new  aspect ;  the  ships  are 
our  foreground,  the  French  liners  lying 
in  an  oblique  line  across  the  Rade,  the 
English  moving  slowly,  and  forming  into 
two  lines  as  before.  Once  more  the  three 
thousand  guns  echo ;  the  parting  had 
taken  place;  the  royal  yacht  steams  on 
and  on,  takes  the  lead  of  the  squadron, 
which  follows  in  noble  order  through  the 
passage  betwixt  Fort  Querqueville  and 
the    Musoir,  showing  to   the   praotioal 


minds,  which  could  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  sight,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  these  batteries  on  them.  The  Trinity 
Brethren  steam  after  with  rival  speed,  and 
are  greeted  by  the  cry  of  "  Go  it,  sound- 
ings." Soon  only  a  little  smoke  is  seen 
in  the  horizon,  and  so  ends  the  royal  visit. 

What  may  be  the  political  import  of 
this  meeting  ?  Whether  it  may  confirm 
alliances  ?  whether  the  inauguration  of  a 
power  which  might  be  turned  against  her 
kingdom  was  a  fitting  occasion  for  the 
presence  of  an  English  Sovereign  ?  whe- 
ther her  coming  was  a  proof  of  noble 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  her  country 
and  in  the  good  faith  of  her  ally  ?  are 
questions  wo  shall  not  debate  now.  We 
are  treating  of  Cherbourg  as  a  spectacle, 
not  as  a  power  aggressive  or  defensive. 

As  a  fete  it  was  very  complete,  in  its 
externals  at  least,  for  we  know  naught  of 
the  feelings  it  inspired.  The  grace  of  the 
visit  was  reciprocated  by  magnificence  of 
hospitality  and  courtesy  of  recepti(m,  and 
all  the  pageantry  was  tasteful  and  happy. 
There  was  no  omission,  no  failure ;  and 
the  good  feeling  and  festive  spirit  of  the 
people  gave  a  Tifefulness  and  movement 
to  the  programmes  of  etiquette.  It  was  a 
thing  to  have  seen,  a  thing  to  remember. 

In  many  respects  it  may  be  well  that 
the  English  should  have  participated  so 
largely  m  these  fetes.  Military  and  naval 
men  will  not  have  learnt  much  that  they 
knew  not  before ;  but  they  will  have  seen 
much  to  strengthen  their  judgments, 
much  to  suggest  opinions.  To  a  certain 
august  body,  Cherbourg  must  have  given 
many  lessons.  It  must  have  given  them 
eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  what  de- 
fense means ;  must  have  told  them  how 
defense  is  attained,  and  taught  them  that 
the  confidence  inspired  by  strong  defense 
is  well  bought  by  expenditure.  Thev  will 
have  seen  that  peace  is  not  inconsistent 
with  preparation,  and  have  heard  that  the 
power  can  best  maintain  peace  which  is 
the  most  strong,  and  most  confident  in  it- 
self. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  next 
they  discuss  the  Ways  and  Means,  the  im- 
pregnability and  capabilities  of  Cherbourg 
may  arise  before  them,  not  as  a  menace 
of  aggression,  but  as  a  lesson  and  a  warn- 
ing of  defense. 

Henceforth  the  fete  was  entirely  nation- 
al— it  was  French  for  the  French.  A 
promenade  en  rade  was  the  programme 
of  the  day.  The  Emperor  and  Empress 
were  to  yiBit  the  different  ships  ana  the 
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Digue.  It  was  our  chance  to  be  on  the 
breakwater  when  the  imperial  cortege  ar- 
rived and  landed ;  Napoleon  stern,  reso- 
lute, and  commanding — ^Eugenie  beautiful 
and  elegant,  sweepmg  along  with  the 
grace  ot  her  Si)anish  blood,  her  draper j 
floating  on  her  gracefully  as  the  plumage 
on  a  swan — the  grim  stalwart  soldiers,  the 
minidtcrs  of  state,  and  les  dames  dPhon- 
Tieur,  There  was  present  the  state,  and 
also  the  gloom  of  power. 

In  the  programme,  also,  there  were  an- 
nounced tetes  for  the  people,  for  the  town 
of  Cherbourg.  We  have  ignored  it  as 
yet,  ignored  its  doings  and  its  revelries. 
Yet  it  was  the  center  of  the  festivities,  a 
pleasant  and  pretty  place  withal,  with  its 
festive  garb  and  its  merry  holiday  crowd ; 
and  pleasant  it  was  to  turn  from  the 
grand  effects  and  coups  d^oeil  to  the  pea- 
sant groups,  the  gay  streets,  and  the  vary- 
ing picturesque  costumes.  The  town  was 
well  adapted  for  a  fete.  On  the  quay 
tacing  the  sea  is  a  square  with  an  espla- 
nade, and  beyond  it  to  the  west  lies  the 
Port  Militaire,  with  its  walls,  arsenals, 
and  fortifications.  On  this  quay  stands 
the  great  statue.  To  the  right  of  it  is  a 
group  of  old  houses,  amid  which  stands 
the  cathedral  church.  At  right  angles  is 
the  Port  du  Commerce,  broad  and  hand- 
some, connected  by  a  lock  with  the  inner 
mercantile  harbor,  or  Bassin  de  Flot ;  and 
parallel  with  this  is  the  Canal  de  Ke- 
teoue.  Along  it  runs  a  broad  promenade, 
lined  with  a  street  of  shops  and  caios. 
Around,  and  between  it  and  the  basins, 
are  rows  and  avenues  of  trees,  which  seem 
to  give  it  relationship  with  the  luxuriance 
and  beauty  of  the  valley  of  the  Divette. 
Beyond  and  above  rises,  scarped  and  rug- 
ged, the  Montague  de  Koule.  From  the 
square  and  from  the  line  of  the  docks  lead 
the  chief  streets,  which,  at  their  different 
meetings,  form  either  a  little  square  or 
'^  place.*"  The  roads  from  the  town  are 
broad,  have  avenues  of  tall  trees,  and  little 
detached  groups  of  houses  for  a  mile  or 
two  beyond,  and  run  through  pretty  val- 
leys, or  a  verdant  wooded  champaign.  In 
this  arena  provincial  taste  had  done  its 
utmost.  At  all  the  comers  and  in  the 
squares,  by  the  fountains  and  along  the 
quays  were  flags,  and  pennons,  and  band- 
eroles, grouped  like  trophies,  and  bound 
in  the  center  by  shields,  bearing  the  let- 
ters X.  and  E.  On  the  side  of  the  streets 
were  poles  also,  with  shields  and  banners, 
and  trom    every  window  hung  a    flag. 


Amid  this  triumphal  scene  mored  thoo* 
sands  from  all  parts  of  France,  in  little 
currents,  passing  onwards  with  holidaj 
gait,  or  grouping  round  a  band  or  joggler, 
or  rushing  in  droves,  where  tho  camMB 
announced  some  imperial  moyement*  Coih 
spicuous  among  all  were  lea  dames  de  JVbr* 
mandie,  in  their  cloth  jackets  and  g^wUi 
which  hung  gracefully  enough  from  them, 
though  innocent  of  crinoline — that  they 
seemed  to  have  applied  au  revere  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  nead-dress.  Oh  1  those 
head-dresses!  the^  were  quite  a  studj. 
We  traced  tl\era  m  all  their  variational 
and  strove  to  fancy  whether  these  vanfr 
tions  depended  on  character,  station,  or 
locality.  We  took  the  head  of  an  old  ladj 
as  our  standard,  tor  she  wore  her  gear  de^ 
flantly,  as  though  she  challenged  oritidani, 
and  was  determmed  to  show  the  woiU 
what  a  Xorman  cap  was,  and  should  be. 
This  was  a  sort  of  pudding-bag,  wel 
ci-imped  and  starched,  with  long  lappels 
sticking  out  behind,  or,  perhi^)s,  more  like 
a  bishop's  miter,  made  of  mnalin,  «d 
adorned  with  wings,  than  any  thing  els& 
Diverging  from  this  were  others,  much 
higher  and  fuller,  and  drawn  in  across  the 
forehead  with  bands  of  ribbon  —  their 
wings,  too,  were  larger  and  finer,  and 
turned  up  at  the  ends  like  horns.  The 
damsels  who  wore,  or  rather  bore  theas^ 
had  a  conscious  look  of  finery,  which  show* 
ed  that  these  wore  the  mode,  and  that  it 
was  a  very  superior  thing  to  have  large 
wings.  Others,  again,  nM  degenerated 
down  almost  to  the  cap  of  the  grisettAi 
but  these  must  have  been  low  people  firon 
other  provinces,  or  from  Paris ;  no  riglit- 
mindcd  Norman  girl  would  have  condfr 
scended  to  such  a  thing.  Then,  agais^ 
there  M'ore  all  kinds  of  compromises  b» 
twixt  the  two— all,  however,  pretty,  finaA, 
and  light ;  they  set  off  the  browned  eome>- 
ly  faces  and  the  blue  eyes  beneath,  llieril 
caps  are  much  given  to  go  in  twos  aad 
threes,  to  be  nodding  into  shop-windows^ 
and  be  bobbing  out  otvoiturea^  and  have 
a  great  aflinity  for  cheap-Johns  and  ronnd- 
abouts.  They,  too,  alone  have  reverenea 
for  legends  of  martyrs  and  sainta  they 
alone  have  any  faith  in  sacred  modalB^ 
The  rogue  who  exhibits  a  great  pietnre  of 
a  Saint  Jean  Andre,  and  a  represeoftalioa 
of  all  his  acts — ^how  he  prayed,  how  Imi  bb» 
stowed  alms,  how  he  jMsrformed  mnadas 
— has  them  for  his  sole  andienee^dr^tha 
sole  purchasers  of  his  tracts  aad 
We  find  them  by  our  odoi  in 
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bers,  mixed  up  with  soldiers,  and  mate- 
lots,  and  blouses,  as  we  stop  to  look  at  a 
juggler.  The  fellow  depends  more  ou  his 
impudence  than  skill ;  he  has  a  great  horn 
protruding  from  his  forehead,  and  the  feat 
he  is  now  performing  is  to  throw  rings  of 
(liiferent  sizes  into  the  ear  and  catch  them 
on  it.  The  honi  is  ringed  now  to  the 
very  tip,  there  is  just  room  for  one  little 
one  more.  He  takes  that  in  his  hand, 
throws  it  up,  tries  to  catch  it ;  fails — sighs 
deeply,  sacres  and  grimaces.  Again  he 
tries,  again  fails — sacres,  shakes  his  head ; 
I^urleigh-like,  strokes  his  chin  and  shouts 
out,  "ylA  voild — he  will  never  go  on  'till 
the  plate  is  full.' "  Immediately  a  shower 
of  sous  fiill  on  the  plate,  and  the  ring  goes 
on  with  a  sharp  chck.  There  is  great  sen- 
S'.ition  among  the  caps  and  the  blonses. 
We  are  in  expectation  of  another  trick. 
The  rogue  takes  up  the  sous,  piles  them 
in  little  heaps  on  two  sticks ;  poises  them 
as  though  about  to  do  some  balancing 
feat ;  then  strikes  them  off  dexterously 
hito  either  hand,  and  deposits  them  in  ei- 
ther breeches-pocket ;  gathers  up  his  pro- 
perties, and  walks  off.  There  is  a  great 
shaking  of  the  caps  at  this — great  sacr6- 
ing  from  the  matelots  and  moustaches,  si- 
lent indincnation  from  the  blouses.  On  we 
sweep  to  another  comer,  where  a  buffoon 
has  taken  his  stand,  a  motley  cap  on  his 
head,  in  his  hand  an  improvised  violin, 
made  of  a  large  stick  and  a  bladder,  with 
a  string  drawn  over  it  like  a  bow  ;  on  this 
he  accompanies  himself  as  he  shouts  out 
the  verses  of  a  song  with  a  loud  telling 
chorus.  As  there  is  a  great  flutter  and 
sheering  off  of  the  caps,  the  song  we  sup- 
pose is  not  highly  moral.  The  blouses, 
however,  applaud  warmly.  On  we  go 
with  the  cro\vd,  on  through  the  gay  streets 
\vith  their  shops,  on  by  the  quays,  and  out 
into  the  roads  under  the  trees,  where 
cafes  and  restaurants  have  started  up  for 
the  occasion,  and  little  groups  are  enjoy- 
ing their  cafe  or  beer ;  for  the  Normans 
at  least  have  a  particular  delight  in  beer, 
and  quaff  it  from  large  tumblera  with 
great  gusto  ;  and  wagons,  drawn  by  the 
great  club-tailed  Norman  horses,  are  halt- 
ing for  a  gossip  or  a  bait.  On  we  go  until 
we  come  to  the  new  station  of  the  rail- way 
just  opened,  and  there  we  light  on  a  cu- 
rious, pretty  scene.  The  waste  space  is 
filled  with  tents,  striped  with  different  co- 
lors, and  hung  with  flags;  all  around  and 
between  them  are  rows  of  young  fir-trees. 
The  little  encampment  is  inclosed  by  a 


beautifully  wooded  ridge  and  the  rugged 
bights  of  the  Route,  and  at  one  end  it 
opens  into  the  soft,  sunny  valley  of  the 
Divette — it  is  the  Camp  de  Gare,  formed 
by  the  directors  of  the  rail-way  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  their  passengers.  Pic- 
turesque it  looked,  with  its  seats  gleaming 
through  the  trees,  and  all  the  groups 
which  moved  about  amid  them.  The  oc- 
cupants, however,  found  their  campaign- 
ing full  of  vicissitudes,  we  believe,  and 
their  adventures  and  distresses  fuiiiishcd 
Charivari  with  many  a  subject.  The 
Parisian  is  not  one  who  can  find  in  the 
picturesque  a  compensation  for  comfort. 
Back  we  go  into  the  town  ^vith  the  crowd 
— and  it  was  certainly  the  most  orderly 
road-wise  crowd  we  were  ever  in.  Never 
once  had  we  our  toes  trodden  on  or  our 
ribs  elbowed,  and  we  saw  every  thing 
without  having  a  fat  woman  on  our  back, 
or  a  strong  heavy-booted  bumpkin  in  our 
front.  To  see  was  the  easiest  thing  in 
Cherbourg.  To  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep, 
was  the  grand  difficulty.  Even  a  French- 
man can  not  live  on  spectacle,  so  the 
struggle  for  viands  and  a  bed  went  on 
daily  and  hourly.  Each  hotel  was  in  a 
constant  state  of  siege — every  restaurant 
was  a  battlefield.  The  besieging  forces 
beset  the  entrances  and  the  doors  of  the 
saloons.  In  vain  might  the  host  protest 
and  gesticulate,  until  he  appeared  about 
to  disjoin  himself,  and  one  expected  every 
moment  to  see  an  arm  fly  off,  as  in  the  old 
puppet-shows,  then  a  leg,  then  a  head, 
until  nothing  but  the  trunk  remained. 
Still  there  was  a  never-ceasing  clamor  for 
a  chamber  and  a  dinner.  Some  insinuated 
themselves  into  passages,  and  deposited 
their  carpet  bags  there,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  establishing  a  location  ;  others  stood  at 
the  doors  of  the  table-d'h6te  inhaling  the 
steam  of  the  viands,  and  struggling  to  get 
a  position.  A  Yankee  would  have  been 
at  nome  here.  Napkins  were  clutched  at, 
forks  thrust  into  dishes,  chaira  appropriat- 
ed. Getting  a  place  or  a  plate  was  like 
stornung  a  breach.  The  air  reverberated 
with  the  word  "  gargon !"  it  seemed  the 
great  effort  of  the  human  voice.  The 
thing,  gargon,  flitted  and  dashed  about 
with  a  80i*t  of  galvanized  impulse,  making 
a  start  and  a  plunge  at  every  call.  At 
one  establishment  there  was  an  individual 
of  the  name  of  Alexandre,  who  must  have 
been  supposed  to  possess  ubiquity,  from 
the  way  in  which  he  was  shouted  for  and 
shouted  at ;  his  name  was  cried  in  every 
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inflection  of  voice,  until  at  last,  from  the 
despairing  tones  in  which  it  was  uttered, 
it  was  evident  that  Alexandre  had  ab- 
sconded, perhaps  to  assert  the  unity  of 
time  and  place  by  a  self-incarceration  in 
the  coal-hole.  The  caps  in  this  respect 
had  the  best  of  it,  for  they  sat  in  groups 
behind  the  booths,  with  an  earthen  dish 
in  their  laps,  supping  therefrom  with  a 
wooden  spoon  something  that  smelt  vil- 
lainous of  garlic  and  herbs.  There  was 
even  here,  however,  a  state  of  warfare, 
for  we  saw  an  old  lady  diligently  slobber- 
ing with  one  spoon  whilst  she  warded  off 
the  attempts  of  predatory  urchins  with 
the  other.  Night  brings  out  more  phases 
of  holiday  life.  The  squares  all  glitter 
with  the  illuminations — ^glass  and  brilliant 
ciphers  and  mottoes  blaze  out  in  colored 
light,  and  fireworks  go  off  at  intervals. 
The  streets,  too,  are  all  alight,  and  throng- 
ed more  than  ever,  for  all  the  sight-seers 
are  congregated  there  now.  And  there 
is  more  also  of  the  military  element — 
mustached  officers,  grim  and  martial, 
stalk  about  with  clangmg  sabers,  cigars  in 
their  mouths,  and  their  hands  in  their 
pockets.  The  bazars  of  the  peripatetic 
merchants  are  all  alive ;  peasant  mothers 
are  buying  presents  for  the  little  ones, 
and  being  tempted  with  pictures  and  can- 
dlesticks ;  the  young  ones  invest  largely 
in  pocket  looking-glasses,  which  they  se- 
crete as  soon  as  bought.  One  old  fellow 
has  established  a  lottery,  and,  from  his 
low  chuckle  and  sly  grin,  is  evidently 
driving  a  thriving  trade ;  and  well  he 
may ;  for  though  he  shuffles  out  the  cards 
and  draws  the  tickets  from  a  bag,  we  have 
never  yet  seen  one  prize  distributed,  and 
we  have  staked  many  sous  ourselves.  A 
lottery  all  blanks  must  be  a  rather  good 
speculation.  The  cafes  have  turned  them- 
selves out  of  doors.  Those  on  the  quay  of 
the  Bassin  du  Commerce  are  the  favorite 
resort.  There  we  sit,  looking  out  on  the 
crowd,  and  on  the  water,  and  the  ships  ; 
the  mountain  and  the  valley  are  just  seen 
dimly  in  the  distance ;  the  lights  sparkle, 
street-bands  are  playing,  and  the  hum  of 
voices,  the  laughs  and  the  shouts  mingle 
pleasantly ;  and  we  repose  on  this  spec- 
tacle of  the  fete  of  the  people,  after  the 
bruit  of  the  great  representations,  with  a 
greater  feeling  of  the  presence  of  festivity 
than  we  had  yet  known.  Our  only  dis- 
turbance is  the  gar^on,  who  will  bring  us 
beer  or  absinthe.     Like  his  brethren  of 


the  hotels,  he  is  in  a  state  of  perplexity 
and  distraction,  and  rushes  about,  oany- 
ing  beer  to  some  fierce  colonel  who  wants 
coffee,  and  absinthe  to  some  Norniandj 
farmer  who  wants  beer.  If  the  bedlaois 
of  France  be  not  tenanted  by  these  car- 
bons after  the  fete,  there  is  more  tension 
in  the  human  brain,  more  elasticity  in  ho- 
man  patience,  than  wo  believed.  Sodi  'a 
Babel  that  cafe!  such  a  clatter,  sach 
smoke,  such  rappings  for  the  gSLvqon  I 
The  only  calm  person  is  the  mistress — 
the  presiding  goddess — who  sits  in  her 
tribune,  surrounded  by  her  bottles,  quite 
impassive  to  the  hubbub  and  confiimoD. 
The  only  one  at  home  in  the  throng  is  a 
little  thing  with  a  green  wreath  round  her 
head,  belonging  to  the  musicians,  who 
creeps  and  twines  with  impunity  between 
the  spurs  and  the  elbows,  and  toe  comers 
and  goers,  always  turning  up  at  the  ri^it 
time  to  rattle  her  box,  just  as  some  one 
has  received  change.  There  is  a  crowd 
and  great  laughing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  quay,  and  we  stroll  towards  it,  A 
roundabout  is  here  in  full  action.  It  is  a 
gigantic  and  a  most  elaborate  one.  There 
are  two  rows  of  chargers,  and  carriages 
of  all  shapes.  They  are  filled  now  by  the 
caps  and  the  blouses — a  few  vacant  sad- 
dles are  taken  by  the  matelots  ailer  it  is 
in  motion.  A  lady  within,  a  sort  of 
Frenchified  Jarlev,  directs  the  movement 
by  an  organ.  At  hrst  it  is  slow  and  solenmi 
and  the  figures  of  the  Norman  giris  have 
a  gracefiu  look  as  they  sweep  on  with 
their  arms  round  each  other*s  wwls. 
Now  the  tune  grows  &ster,  and  the  merrr 
round  increases  fisister  and  faster,  nntil  il 
gets  quite  mazy ;  faster  still,  and  the  fig- 
ures  grow  confused  and  disjointed.  The 
caps  and  the  hats  appear  to  have  d^anged 
places;  then  the  heads  of  the  girls  and 
the  matelots  change  shoulders,  and  the 
horses  go  into  the  carriages,  and  the  car- 
riages into  the  horses,  until  the  utmost  of 
s|>eed  has  been  reached,  and  there  is  a 
stop.  The  round  does  not  cease  long. 
Ever  as  one  set  of  riders  get  ofl^  othets 
are  ready  to  get  on  ;  and  it  seemed  a  pihi- 
ciple  with  every  Norman  girl  to  aduer^ 
the  roundabout  before  she  went  to  bed. 

AVhere  this  great  crowd  was  to  Amp 
was  a  wonder ;  yet  they  all  soon  Aspect 
ed,  some  to  beds,  some  to  ships,  some  Ip 
the  Camp  de  Gare,  some,  perhaps  tf 
hedge-rows  and  door-steps-^«n  disappear: 
ed ;  the  last  occupants  of  the  oafiii  w^ 
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had  fallen  asleep  at  the  tables,  were  rous- 
ed up,  and  every  one  retired  to  prepare 
for  the  celebration  of  the  morrow. 

"  II  semblait  etre  dans  ma  destinee  de 
voir  s'accomplir  par  la  paix,  les  grandes 
desseins  que  I'Empereur  avail  cou9ut 
pendant  la  guerre." 

So  spoke  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
Third.  The  design,  conceived  in  war, 
was  to  be  accomplished  in  peace.  De- 
creed when  nations  rose  against  nations, 
it  was  to  be  inaugurated  amid  the  amity 
of  peoples.  The  original  intent  will,  how- 
ever, cling  to  a  design,  and  give  it  a 
doubtful  meaning,  even  though  after-cir- 
cumstances should  change  its  purpose. 

The  y)rinciplcs  of  peace  seem  inconsist- 
ent with  the  politics  of  war,  and  yet  there 
may  be  occasions  when  the  two  may  be 
reconciled.  The  defense  projected  to 
cover  aggression  may,  in  another  period, 
be  adopted  as  legitimate  security,  and 
the  means  pre])ared  to  precipitate  attack 
be  applied  to  the  due  development  of  na- 
tional resources  and  national  strength. 
It  is  not  the  fact  of  such  defense  and 
such  means,  if  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  status  of  a  country,  but  the  policy  of 
the  power  possessing  them,  which  indi- 
cates war.  We  have  seen  how,  with  a 
great  northern  power,  every  step  of  de- 
fense was  a  stage  of  aggression,  and 
therefore  every  addition  and  increase  of 
force  became  a  menace.  It  must  be  by 
connecting  some  such  pnnciple  with  the 
construction  of  Cherbourg,  that  we  can 
sec  in  the  completion  of  the  great  work 
a  propagation  of  the  warlike  conception. 
"  The  posterity  which  charges  itself  with 
realizing  the  idea  of  a  great  man,"  does 
not  necessarily  accept  his  purpose  and  in- 
tent in  its  adaptation.  The  creation  of 
Cherbourg  can  scarcely  in  itself  be  deem- 
ed an  undue  assertion  of  maritime  power 
by  such  an  empire  as  France,  nor  can  the 
I)crseverance  in  a  great  national  under- 
taking, which  reflected  credit  and  advan- 
tage on  the  country,  be  regarded  as  a 
challenge  or  a  provocation.  Hostile  poli- 
cy can  alone  make  it  a  hostile  demonstra- 
tion. On  this  eighth  day  of  August,  1868, 
we  look  upon  it  apart  from  policy,  (that 
we  may  dwell  on  hereafter,)  and  contem- 
plate it  as  the  scene  of  a  great  national 
inauguration  —  a  great  national  ovation. 
The  consummation  of  "les  merveilles," 
the  result  of  more  than  half  a  century  of 
labor  and  expenditure,  the  achievement 
of  a  monument  which  may  compare  with 


those  of  antiquity,  and  challenge  posterity, 
are  to  be  celebrated  formally  and  solemn- 
ly by  a  nation  and  its  chief. 

There  is  tradition  and  precedent  for 
the  ceremony,  and  the  old  details  are 
to  be  adhered  to,  receiving  a  greater 
impression  from  the  time,  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  agencies.  Let  us  review 
the  scene  in  which  it  is  to  be  enacted.  To 
the  north-west  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of 
high  hills,  and  opening  towards  the  east 
of  the  Rade,  surrounded  by  an  enceinte 
of  fortifications,  lies  the  Port  Militaire, 
with  its  system  of  basins.  These  are 
three,  lying  within  one  another,  connect- 
ed by  gates  or  locks,  and  containing 
seven  docks  and  eleven  building-slips,  all 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock — all  hav- 
ing great  depth  below  low-water — all  be- 
ing of  great  extent,  beautifully  construct- 
ed, and  faced  with  fine  granite.  (Here- 
after we  shall  detail  dimensions,  etc.) 
Landing  at  the  avant-port  or  outer  basin, 
we  pass  on  towards  its  end,  leaving  the 
Bassin  de  Flot  on  the  right,  and  see  be- 
fore us  an  immense  excavation,  oblong  in 
form,  and  vast  in  extent  and  depth.  Its 
bed,  level  and  dry,  is  crossed  with  chains 
for  mooring  ships ;  from  it  the  sides  slope 
upwards  to  some  hight  in  the  bare  rock 
out  of  which  it  has  been  hewn,  and  then 
spring  up  to  the  terrepleins  of  the  arsenal 
in  a  straight  wall  of  solid  masonry.  Its 
west  and  north  sides  are  hollowed  into 
slips  and  docks,  in  one  of  which  lies  the 
Ville  de  Nantes,  all  ready  for  launch- 
ing. At  the  south  end  are  two  more 
docks,  rough  and  half-hewn,  in  process  of 
construction.  Around  stand  large  build- 
ings, stores  and  workshops.  Two  locks 
or  gates,  large  enough  to  admit  any  ship 
of  war,  connect  it  on  its  eastern  side  witn 
the  north  and  south  basins,  and  through 
these  will  rush  the  waters  which  will  con- 
vert the  vast  space  into  the  "  arriere  Bas- 
sin de  Flot."  At  the  north  end  is  erected 
a  light  and  gayly-decorated  tribune  for  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  On  either  side 
are  two  pavilions  tor  the  civic  authorities 
and  their  dames ;  in  front,  a  staircase  car- 
peted with  crimson  cloth,  leads  down  to 
the  bed  of  the  basin,  where  is  to  be  fixed 
the  stone  bearing  the  inscription : 

Ge  haseio  d6cr6t6  le 

15  Avril  1803 

Par  Napoleon  I. 

A  6i6  commence  le  25  Jain  1836, 

St  a  6te  inaugor^  le  7  Aodt  1858, 

£n  pr^uoe 
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.    de 

L'Emperear  Napoleon  IIL 

et  de 

L'Imperatrice  Eugenie. 

UAmiral  IlamcliD,  Ministry  de  Miarine. 

Simple  and  dignified  enough  is  this, 
and  free  from  the  vaunt  and  the  arro- 
gance with  which,  on  the  inauguration  of 
the  avant-port^  it  is  proclaimed  that  Na- 
poleon le  Grand  had  decreed  that  a  port 
should  bo  dug  tor  great  vessels  of  war  in 
the  rock  of  Cherbourg,  and  that  it  had 
been  finished  and  opened  to  the  ocean. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  present  case  of 
the  defiance  which  thus  asserts  the  power 
of  man's  will  over  the  obstacles  of  nature. 
Behind  the  tribune,  and  in  the  path  of  the 
imperial  progress,  is  a  triumphal  arch, 
tasteful  and  appropriate,  constructed  of 
the  tanks  of  ships,  raised  one  above  an- 
other, and  ornamented  at  its  base  and  on 
its  sides  by  designs  formed  out  of  the  ma- 
terial and  tools  appertaining  to  seaman- 
ship and  ship-crafb.  Anchors  with  hemp- 
en cables  twining  round  them,  and  chahis 
lying  in  coils  below,  and  other  emblems  of 
naval  art  and  naval  workmanship,  made  a 
curious  entablature  to  the  base ;  and 
above,  chisels,  saws,  hammers,  etc.,  were 
shaped  into  different  devices.  Thus  was 
produced  an  arch  worthy  of  a  triumph  of 
Kome — a  j)roof  of  the  power  wliich  art 
has,  with  simple  means,  to  achieve  its  ex- 
pressions and  effects. 

The  elements  of  the  scene,  if  not  grand, 
were  vast  and  striking :  the  great,  deep, 
yawning  space  as  yet  unclaimed  by  the 
sea — the  parts  of  the  native  rock,  scarped 
by  the  hand  of  man,  yet  still  dark  and 
1  ugged,  contrasting  with  the  smooth  pol- 
ished masonry — the  indents  of  the  docks 
breaking  and  varying  the  straight  lines — 
the  tribune  and  the  pavilions  enlivening 
by  their  smartness  the  great  blocks  of 
building — the  arch  appearing  at  every 
point  eftective  and  in  keeping ;  and  these, 
when  peopled  and  animated  by  a  gay, 
eager,  moving  throng,  crowding  every 
part,  and  presenting  sets  and  successions 
of  tabeleaus,  and  lit  by  a  bright  sunshine, 
made  a  fitting  arena  for  a  spectacle  — 
were  in  themselves  a  spectacle.  Very 
early  the  tide  of  spectators  began  to  pour 
in,  and  hour  ader  hour  it  flowed,  scarcely, 
however,  doing  more  than  fittingly  group 
the  picture,  filling  in  all  the  lines  of  the  ba- 
sin, and  the  jetting  points  of  the  docks  and 
jetties.  The  privileged  ones  who  filled  the 
steps  and  railed  spaces  in  front  of  the  stores 


and  offices,  and  the  unprivilegedy  wIm 
scrambled  on  the  slopes  of  the  slips,  the 
piles  of  timber,  and  the  masses  of  inbUs 
m  the  unfinished  docks,  made  the  seoond 
tier  of  an  irregular  amphitheater.  Closa 
by  the  Ville  de  Nantes,  on  the  east  sida 
of  the  basin,  and  at  right  angles  with  the 
pavilions  which  were  occupied  by  rows  of 
gay  dames,  was  perched  a  tent,  shaped 
like  a  belfry.  This  was  for  the  Bishojp 
and  his  clergy.  Round  the  steps  of  tks 
episcopal  throne  were  grouped  knots  of 
English  officers.  Here  it  was  oar  lot  to 
stand,  and  hence  we  ooold  comniand  sE 
parts  of  the  arena  and  of  the  ceremonj. 
So  quietly  had  all  the  difierent  groups 
and  parties  settled  in  their  places  and  db- 

Eosed  of  themselves,  that  there  was  no 
ubbub  or  confosion,  only  action  enough 
to  give  life  and  movement  to  the  scene. 
There  were  none  of  those  incidents  of 
sparring  and  altercation  so  conunon  in  sb 
English  crowd,  which  always  will  mcA 
itself^  and  has  a  peculiar  genins  for 
squeezing  into  a  press,  and  getting  in- 
volved in  knots  and  tangles.  Sometimsl 
the  holder  of  a  ticket,  who  was  prerentsd 
from  taking  some  seat  he  had  fixed  opon, 
would  gesticulate  and  remonstrate^  and 
flourish  it  in  the  face  of  a  gens-d*ams ; 
sometimes  there  would  be  a  little  imp^ 
tience  at  a  particular  road  being  blocksd 
up,  and  we  saw  an  old  lady,  who  bad 
been  pushed  back  by  a  soldier's  ^lnske^ 
make  little  rushes  at  him  whenever  he 
was  employed,  and  hiss  in  his  ear  bits  of 
her  mind.  This  was  the  only  fiacai; 
otherwise  there  was  little  stir,  soarodj 
even  the  din  and  hum  usnally  arising 
from  the  motion  and  voices  of  so  wmaj 
people.  We  were  ever  looldng  for  signs 
of  the  excitement  of  the  French,  but  none 
came ;  decorum,  with  occasional  dashes 
of  vivacity,  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Presently  there  was  a  movement,  a  wai^ 
ing,  and  a  sound  of  vtvos — ^not  rinng,  eei^ 
tainly,  to  enthusiasm — as  the  cannon  an- 
nounced the  Emperor's  approach,  and  tha 
imperial  cortege,  pas»ng  throngh  the 
lines  of  soldiers,  and  under  the  arofe, 
moved  on  to  the  tribune.  There,  tar  a 
while,  contemplating  the  scene,  sat  Napo< 
Icon  and  Eugenie,  the  impersonations  of 
the  majestv  of  will  and  the  n^jesty  of 
beauty.  At  length,  pur  by  pair,  tka 
train  moved  down  the  steps  and  gwmped 
round  the  inscription-stoneSi  thdr  %;iin|b 
dwarfed  by  the  vastness  of  tiie  JDlgsdl 
around.      According   to   the  lOld  -  |prii^ 
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p-anime,  one  of  all  the  coins  of  the  realm 
and  of  the  medals  is  placed  beneath  ;  the 
slab  with  the  inscription  is  rolled  into  its 
bed — the  process  is  signed — the  cannons 
thunder  out  —  the  band  of  the  Guides 
strike  up,  and  the  basin  is  formally  inau- 
gurated. The  cortege  moves  up  again 
to  the  tribune — meantime  the  procession 
of  the  clergy  had  issued  from  the  belfry, 
and  j)roceeded  to  the  edge  of  the  basin, 
chanting  and  paaying  a  benediction  ; 
then  passing  on  around  the  Ville  de 
Nantes,  still  with  chant  and  prayer,  the 
Bishop  stopping  at  intervals  to  repeat  a 
blesI^ing  on  the  ship.  This  we  expected 
woidd  have  been  the  most  solemn  and 
imj)osing  pait  of  the  ceremony,  and  the 
iriost  prominent  scene.  No  one,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  take  much  notice  of  it. 
It  was  performed  at  a  distance  from  the 
Kniperor,  and  passed  almost  unheeded. 
A  few  lifted  their  hats  as  the  procession 
moved  by,  but  the  many  were  engrossed 
with  other  sights.  Impenalism  was  above 
})riostdom. 

The  hour  had  now  come  for  the  immer- 
sion of  the  basin.  The  Emperor  gives  the 
eicrnal,  and  a  loud  shout  and  general  clap- 
j>ing — the  first  effort  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
day — hailed  the  rush  of  the  waters  as  they 
l)urst  from  the  avant-port  through  four 
sluices  in  the  barrier,  and,  joining  there 
fell  over  the  step  of  the  passage  into  the 
bed  of  the  basin  in  a  foaming  cascade. 
Dasliing  on  with  a  roar,  it  divided  into 
streams  and  rills,  which  meandered  and 
became  lost  at  first  in  the  vast  space. 
Faster  and  fuller  come  the  rushes,  and  the 
volume  of  water  swells  and  rises,  slowly 
spreading  over  the  bed,  with  the  noiseless 
resistless  sweep  of  power.  Now  the  links 
of  the  mooring-chams  are  just  seen  above 
the  waves,  now  they  disappear  altogether, 
and  the  inscription-slab  is  seen  no  more; 
and  the  lap  against  the  rock  shows  that  it 
is  in  full  flow.  Only  a  tiny  rill  had  yet 
come  from  the  lock  at  the  Basin  de  Flot. 
It  was  feared  that  the  flow  of  water  might 
be  too  great  and  sudden,  and,  as  a  pre- 
vention, a  dam  or  batardeau  called  a  "  re- 
nard,"  had  been  placed  in  the  passage  to 
break  or  check  the  force.  The  flood- 
gate, too,  by  which  the  water  was  to 
be  let  in,  was  peculiarly  constructed ;  in  it 
wer(>  two  sluices  by  which  it  was  filled, 
and  there  were  also  two  valves  by  which 
the  water  could  be  let  out  into  the  space 
betwixt  the  gate  and  the  batardeau. 
Twenty  barrels  were  attached  toil,  to  aid 


its  floating,  and  hawsers  fastened  round 
were  ready  to  help  in  its  removal  at  the 
proper  time.  The  renard  was  mined,  that 
it  might  be  blown  up  in  case  of  its  proving 
too  great  an  impediment  to  the  water. 
At  low-water  the  sluices  were  opened  and 
the  gate  filled,  then  these  were  shut,  and 
the  water  let  out  into  the  space  in  front  of 
the  batardeau.  The  gate,  being  now 
empty,  began  to  rise,  and  by  means  of  the 
casks  and  hawsers  was  soon  lifted  enough 
to  be  moved  out  of  its  grooves,  and  then 
the  tide,  having  no  impediment  save  the 
renai^d,  swept  in  like  a  torrent,  bearing 
away  every  obstacle,  and  tossing  and 
foaming  into  the  great  basin  with  the  rush 
of  a  cataract.  Flowing  from  two  sources, 
the  water  rises,  and  rises,  ever,  as  we  turn 
towards  it,  attaining  to  a  higher  mark, 
until  about  four  it  was  calculated  to  have 
reached  the  level  of  the  sea. 

There  is  an  interval  now,  and  a  disper- 
sion of  the  spectators ;  some  stroll  about 
for  gossip  or  change,  some  retire  to  take 
their  ease  in  the  cates,  if  they  can  get  that 
or  any  thing  besides.  The  Emperor  takes 
a  survey  of  the  dock-yard,  and  bestows 
crosses  on  the  officers  connected  with  the 
establishment,  and  on  the  engineers  who 
have  executed  the  works.  Thus  is  talent 
distinguished  in  France. 

Six  o'clock  comes — and  the  last  scene  is 
to  be  acted — the  launch  of  the  Ville  de 
Nantes.  There  is  the  same  ceremonv  of 
arrival,  the  same  assemblage.  The  ship 
is  lying  in  her  slip,  ready  for  the  start — 
garlands  hang  from  her  ports,  and  festoons 
around  her  sides.  Sailore  stand  on  her 
decks,  hats  in  hand,  ready  for  a  cheer. 
The  props  are  knocked  away,  the  impulse 
given,  and  down  the  inclined  plane  she 
slides  swiftly  and  strongly,  amid  cheers 
and  excitement,  and  floats,  the  first  ship 
in  the  basin,  and  takes  the  maiden  kiss  of 
its  waters. 

The  triple  inauguration  is  complete. 
The  Emperor  has  affirmed  it,  the  priest 
blessed  it — a  ship  had  entered  it,  and  the 
Basin  de  Napoleon  III.  realizes  the  idea  of 
"  mon  lac  Mooris,"  and  perfects  the  Poit 
IVIilitaire  of  Cherbourg. 

While  this  event  is  being  solemnized 
and  celebrated  by  benediction  and  pomp, 
we  hear  that  another  and  greater  eflbrt 
of  human  genius  has  been  crowned  with 
success — an  eflbrt  which  can  have  no  in- 
terpretation of  war,  bo  charged  with  no 
intent  of  giving  one  nation  the  power  of 
aggresnon  over  another,  which  must  and 
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will  speed  the  progress  of  civilization  by 
annulling  the  divisions  of  the  ocean  be- 
tween j)eoplea,  and  bringing  man  closer  to 
man.  The  laying  of  the  electric  telegraph- 
cable  in  the  Atlantic  will  be  heralded  by 
no  ceremony,  no  assemblage,  be  paraded 
by  no  salvos,  flags,  or  pageants,  and  yet 
it  is  a  fact  which,  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
achievement  and  greatness  of  its  aims,  re- 
duces the  works  of  Cherbourg  to  their 
due  proportions,  divests  them  of  their 
blare  and  glare,  and  more  than  adjusts  the 
balance  of  national  comparisons. 

What  man  does  for  lumself,  however, 
is  ever  signalized  with  more  eclat  than 
what  he  does  for  mankind. 

Another  day  comes,  and  the  ft^tes  are 
to  close  with  the  public  exhibition  of  the 
statue  of  Napoleon  the  First.  The  image 
of  the  designer  is  to  stand  in  the  midst  of 
the  design,  and  in  the  attitnde  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  "J'avais  resolu,"  is  to 
preside  over  the  accomplished  works. 
The  scene  is  the  "  Quai  de  Napoleon."  It 
is  in  the  center  of  "  les  marveilles."  Fac- 
ing the  sea,  we  look  out  on  the  Rade,  in 
which  shij)s  of  war  lie  quietly  at  anchor, 
sheltered  by  the  Digue,  which  extends  its 
bulwarks  to  the  right  and  left,  and  de- 
fended by  the  forts  which  rise  at  its  cen- 
ter and  extremities.  Stretching  towards 
it  on  the  right  is  the  vast  space  of  the 
dock-yard,  redeemed  from  the  rock,  and 
made  into  an  arena  of  basins,  docks,  build- 
ings, and  circumvallations.  On  the  right 
the  pier  of  the  Port  du  Commerce  extends 
its  long  polished  walls,  making  on  the 
other  side  a  little  bright  bay,  across  which 
frown  the  battlements  of  Fort  des  Fla- 
mands.  In  the  middle  is  the  statue, 
covered  as  yet  with  a  drapery  of  drab 
cloth  hanging  over  it  in  loose  folds ;  be- 
twixt this  and  the  arsenal  has  been  erect- 
ed a  tribune  for  the  reception  of  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress.  At  either  end  of  the 
space  were  raised  seats ;  bodies  of  troops 
were  massed  hi  the  intervals,  and  the 
crowd  disposed  itself  beyond  and  around 
the  soldiery.  The  spectators  were  not  so 
numerous  as  on  former  days;  many  had 
departed ;  those  who  staid  seemed  to 
have  no  vivid  interest  in  the  object  of  the 
ceremony,  though  the  sunshine,  the  bril- 
liant coloi*s,  the  music,  and  the  troops, 
made  a  gala  which  all  enjoyed.  Families 
'and  friends  grouped  to  greet  and  gossip ; 
children  trotted  about  and  prattled,  and 
were  petted  and  feasted  with  sweetmeats ; 
politicians  sat  and  discussed  their  jounials. 


An  Englishman,  in  the  old  coaching  dbji, 
it  was  said,  could  not  travel  without  being 
supposed  to  require  an  orange,  a  pockei> 
boolk,  or  a  scven-bladed  pen-kniie,  as  the 
necessary  preparation  for  his  journey.  A 
walking-stick,  a  colored  balloon,  or  a 
medal,  would,  by  the  same  rale,  seem  wn 
article  which  every  proper  right-minded 
man  should  possess  at  a  Frendb  festmtj. 
The  venders  of  these  wares  exhibited 
them  with  the  confidence  of  obtainhig 
purchasers,  and  at  every  nod  of  rejection 
would  shrug  their  sbonlders  and  panset 
that  the  unfortunate  refusers  mi^fat  have 
opportunity  to  reconsider  the  thuig,  and 
redeem  themselves  from  the  conBequenoes 
of  such  a  decision.  All  these,  however, 
disappear,  and  the  wandering  hands  are 
hushed  as  the  trumpets  call  the  troops  to 
attention,  and  the  carriages  of  the  Eat- 
peror  appear  driving  towards  the  Cathe- 
dral. Here  high  mass  is  celebrated,  and 
then  issues  hence  a  procession  of  the  civie 
authorities ;  the  imperial  carriages  fbUov, 
and  as  they  arrive  abreast  of  the  Btatne^ 
the  drapery  is  withdrawn.  We  •were 
looking  away  at  the  moment^  and  tummg 
round  agam,  saw  it  standing  in  all  its  oo* 
lossal  proportions.  No  expressions  of  en- 
thusiasm announced  the  manifestation. 
There  were  bursts  of  martial  mufflo,  and 
the  cannon  thundered,  bat  there  was  no 
voice  from  the  people  which  showed  that 
they  recognized  the  memory  of  the 
(/rand  nom^  or  connected  it  with  tho 
events  of  to-day.  This  feeling  was  re- 
served for  some  old  soldiers,  veterans  of 
the  Empire — ^'  ces  d6bris  de  nos  grandi 
jours  de  gloire,^^  as  a  French  paper  eaDi 
them — who  came  forth  to  hang  wreaths 
of  laurel,  medals  of  St.  Helena,  and  im- 
mortelles on  the  railing  of  the  statue,  as  a 
last  homage  to  their  great  chief.  Aii  oIS 
brave,  Pierre  St.  Andr^,  a  man  noted 
among  the  legions,  too  old  and  feeble  to 
walk,  is  brought  forward  in  a  little  oaf- 
riage  drawn  by  an  old  tdvandiirey  also  a 
relict  of  the  Grand  Armee,  that  he  ma^ 
look  once  more  on  the  &ce  and  ibnn 
which  he  has  seen  often  vivid  with  life  on 
the  battle-field.  Tliis  made  the  solemnity 
of  the  s|>ectacle,  and  gave  it  the  onlj  eic- 
pression  which  was  not  dramatio. 

Now  there  are  speeches  made.  The 
Mayor  dilates  on  the  benefits  GherfaeiBrk 
has  received,  and  the  gratitude  it  owes  to 
the  dynasty  of  Napoleon.  The 
responds.  Still  his  theme  is  peace  J 
is  a  peace  which  shall  repose  in    " 
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—  a  peace  supported  by  the  means  of 
war  —  a  peace  which  shall  be  an  asser- 
tion of  power. 

"  Phis  une  nation  est  puissante,  plus 
elle  est  respectee  ;  plus  un  gouvernement 
est  fort,  phis  il  apporte  de  moderation  a 
ses  eoriseils,  de  justice  dans  ses  resolu- 
tion." 

These  are  words  which  carry  deeper 
siiff  ixestions  than  the  fortifications  of  Cher- 
bourg. 

Tlic  troops  now  form  in  mass  of  col- 
umns, and  march  underneath  the  statue ; 
as  each  battalion  passes,  there  is  a  cry  and 
a  lifting  of  the  hand,  done  with  military 
precision,  and  a  waving  of  the  old  dror 
penur;  and  so  concludes  the  inauguration. 
The  crowd  soon  disperses;  a  few  of  the 
peasantry  remain  for  a  while  to  look  at  the 
statue,  and  then  the  sqaare  is  almost  de- 
serted. The  statue  is  an  equestrian  one, 
and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  solid  granite. 
The  attitude  of  the  horse  is  that  of  sud- 
denly repressed  action.  The  face  of  the 
man  is  stamped  with  the  sternness  of  re- 
solve. The  right  arm,  uplifted,  points 
over  the  Digue ;  the  whole  figure  ex- 
presses force  and  will.  Those  who  see 
signs  and  omens  in  every  thing,  say  that 
the  linger  is  directed  towards  the  English 
shore,  and  that  the  look  has  more  in  it  of 
menace  than  resolve.  The  position  is 
meant  to  represent  the  conception  and  ut- 
terance of  the  idea  which  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  Cherbourg  as  it  is.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  true  meaning  lies  in  the 
future.  The  artist  may  hereafter  lay 
claim  to  either. 

Its  effect,  as  a  w^ork  of  art,  is  good  and 
striking.  The  proportions  are  symmetri- 
cal, the  figures  and  attitudes  in  good  keep- 
ing, and  the  bight  and  size  are  sufficient 
to  attain  grandeur  without  being  exag- 
gerated into  the  burlesque.  The  site  is 
appropriate,  and  the  time  for  its  erection 
fitting  enough.  It  was  a  time  to  associate 
the  founder  with  his  monuments,  the 
decreer  with  the  things  decreed ;  and 
by  connecting  its  installation  with  the  in- 
auguration of  the  basin,  the  town  has 
sought  to  designate  itself  as  the  ''  Cher- 
bourg of  Napoleon." 

In  the  afternoon  the  Emperor  left  for 
Brest,  and  the  fetes  of  five  days'  continu- 
ance are  ended — fetes  which  will  be  re- 
garded under  every  aspect,  political  and 
pictorial,  as  a  demonstration,  and  as  a 
national  celebration.  In  one  respect 
there  will  be  agreement.    As  a  spectacle 


they  were  unique — a  success  which  even 
the  French  may  accept  as  a  triumph. 
BriUiant  and  tasteful,  they  presented  a 
succession  of  scones  and  actors,  effects 
and  impressions,  which  made  them  almost 
dramatic  in  the  variety  of  their  details 
and  the  completeness  of  their  plan.  Those 
who  came  to  sec  must  have  had  their  fill 
of  pleasant  sights ;  those  who  came  to  cat, 
drink,  and  be  comfortable,  no  doubt,  car- 
ried away  disagreeable  reminiscences ; 
those  who  sought  to  inspect  a  well-con- 
structed port  or  a  strong  fortress,  would 
have  learnt  many  a  lesson ;  and  those 
whose  object  it  was  to  inquire  and  think, 
must  have  stored  matter  lor  many  a  days' 
reflection. 

The  question  whether  "Cherbourg  is 
is  peace,"  or  Cherbourg  is  war,  depends 
much  on  which  side  of  the  Channel  it  is 
discussed.  "  Cherbourg  is  peace,"  is  the 
vehement  assertion  of  the  French.  If  it 
be  peace,  it  is  an  armed  peace  ;  and  that 
it  should  rest  on  just  conditions  and  an 
equal  footing,  the  nations  who  are  con- 
cerned in  its  endurance  should  have 
points  of  defense  and  concentration  w^hich 
may  balance  Cherbourg. 

A  reciprocity  of  preparation  and  readi- 
ness, an  equality  of  strength  and  security, 
can  alone  inspire  the  confidence  which  can 
make  such  a  peace  durable,  or  can  pre- 
serve it  from  all  the  uncertainty  and  anx- 
iety of  war. 

A  nation,  ready  and  secure,  can  accept 
the  peace  which  Cherbourg  typifies. 

The  fetes  are  over,  and  dull  and  triate 
looks  the  little  town.  The  crowds  have 
departed  in  detachments ;  and  visitors, 
who  can  get  no  places  in  the  rail-way, 
vent  their  chagrin  at  the  iahled^hote^  m 
sneers  at  the  cuisine^  and  the  patois  of  the 
gar^ons;  the  old  diligences  are  overload- 
ed, and  swing  on  very  much  down  by  the 
head,  as  a  sailor  would  say ;  the  Norman- 
dy wagons  exhibit  a  crush  of  caps ;  the 
cafes  have  sunk  down  to  their  old  level ; 
and  the  colonels  and  majors,  habitues  of 
the  different  establishments,  take  their  old 
corners ;  the  garfons  who  have  sui-vived 
lean  in  elegant  ease  against  the  tribune, 
and  move  languidly  in  answer  to  a  call. 
A  few  flags  remain,  fluttering  feebly ;  and 
the  frame-work  of  the  fire-works  still  stands 
against  the  walls.  The  fleet  has  gone,  and 
the  roadstead  looks  quite  empty.  Hie' 
Camp  de  la  6are  is  merely  a  memory, 
and  the  roundabouts  have  sought  other 
spheres  of  action.    Altogether,  it  has  a 
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used-up,  hlase^  after-the-ball  look.  There 
are  Home  compensaiions.  Prices  have 
fallen,  beds  and  dinners  are  no  longer  fa- 
vors or  accidents ;  and  the  officials  of  the 
post-office  have  leisure  and  condescension 
enough  to  sort  the  letters.  There  is  ever 
a  flatness,  however,  about  the  day  after 
the  fair  —  a  general  enimi  —  which  only 
time  and  a  little  more  excitement  can 
relieve. 

Let  us  take  a  parting  and  a  bird's-eye 
peep  of  the  locality.  The  Montagne  dn 
Roule  is  our  point  for  this.  It  is  a  hill 
standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  a 
natural  citadel,  and  a  picturesque  back- 
ground for  every  view  of  the  town  from 
every  point.  Look  at  it  where  you  will, 
right  or  left,  from  the  sea  or  the  land, 
there  behind  rises  la  montagne^  sometimes 
closer  and  more  precipitous,  sometimes 
less  rugged,  but  ever  the  great  feature. 
The  face  of  the  rock  towards  the  town 
has  been  scarped  into  deep  slopes,  crossed 
and  divided  nere  and  there  by  zigzag 
lidges  or  fissures,  which  shine  on  its  white 
surface  like  dark  veins.  On  the  side  of 
the  vallev  it  has  been  left  in  its  natural 
ruggedness ;  and  tufts  of  bright  heather 
clustering  now  in  the  clefts  and  amid  the 
boulder-like  points,  give  touches  of  beauty 
to  the  dark  stones.  This  Montagne  du 
Roule  is  the  center-point  of  a  ridge  of 
hills  not  high  or  continuous,  but  thread- 
ed with  pretty  valleys,  and  here  and  there 
softened  into  gentle  wooded  slopes,  which 
extend  in  a  scmi-circlo  towards  the  sea, 
inclosing  a  level  luxuriant  champaimi,  in 
the  midst  of  wliich  lies  Cherbourg.  From 
our  bight  we  look  upon  a  panorama  of 
plains,  villages,  gardens,  town,  and  sea, 
all  broujrht  and  toned  into  one  beautiful 
picture  by  the  bright  lights  which  fall 
upon  and  float  over  it.  Long  the  eye 
dwells  upon  it  in  all  its  completeness  and 
beauty,  not  caring  to  break  such  a  whole 
into  details ;  then  turns  to  the  east,  where 
the  ridge  is  highest,  and  juts  most  promi- 
nently out  on  the  sea.  There  at  its  foot 
lies  a  village,  nestled  amid  trees,  with  its 
church-tower  just  rising  above  the  tops, 
and  all  around  are  masses  of  verdure 
made  up  of  tree-tops  and  green  patches. 

Onward  travels  the  eye,  and  lights  now 
on  a  line  of  rocks  along  the  shore,  on  the 
end  of  which  stands  Fort  des  Flamands, 
hirge,  massive,  and  regular,  with  its 
polished  solid  masonry,  looking  almost 
red  in  the  sunlight ;  then  on  again,  over 


meadows,  fields,  and  orchards,  with 
hedge-rows  worthy  of  Devon,  and  OT«r 
hamlets  and  suburban  clusters  of  hooseft, 
all  girt  with  trees,  and  some  dose  at  the 
foot  of  the  Montagne,  striding  amid  gar- 
dens of  rich  blight  flowers,  tiU  it  fidk  oa 
the  canal  with  its  sloping  sides  and  mod* 
dy  waters,  lined  with  t^  trees,  and  then 
passes  on  to  the  Bassin  du  Comoieroe, 
crowded  now  with  ships,  following  it  mrtfl 
its  pier  throws  its  two  long  arms  into  the 
sea.  Then  comes  tho  town,  a  hnddled 
mass  of  roofs,  seeming  as  if  they  wore  eot 
out  of  a  rocky  ledge,  only  the  charA- 
towers  rising  markedly  above,  looking  is 
if  it  were  oiuy  a  suburb  to  the  great  an^ 
nal  which,  isolated  and  bonnd  by  its  high 
wall  and  enceinte  militaire^  seems  to  ras 
in  its  regular  inclosure,  tier  above  tier,  of 
wall,  and  shed,  and  building,  the  watos 
of  the  basins  gleaming  like  Iwes  between, 
and  the  bastions  behind  lying  like  gresa 
terraced  slopes.  On  the  eye  sweeps 
to  tho  point  at  its  end  made  by  Fort 
Ilommet,  its  seaward  citadel,  and  diea 
glances  across  the  Rade  to  the  ever-pie- 
sent  Digue,  which  lies  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  semi-circle  as  though  it  had 
connected  them  together,  and  the  Hos 
been  broken  by  the  two  passages ;  the  Us 
do  Pelcc  standing  as  tnough  it  were  a 
fragment  left  by  the  waters,  and  looking 
from  hence  like  an  old  sea-^rt  rain  rather 
than  as  the  well-built  fort  it  is.  Tani  wo 
now  and  look  behind  on  the  vaUey  irt  the 
foot  of  Roule,  and  the  ridge  beyond,  fion 
which  it  must  have  been  broken.  There 
on  that  ])latcau  of  rock,  stood  the  Nof^ 
man  castle  of  old  time ;  and  on  from  it 
along  the  valley,  is  a  life  of  platrtanSi 
covered  each  with  creeping  Tercuire,  and 
having  some  little  summer-house  or  teet 
on  its  summit.  Below  runs  the  rail-way; 
and  in  the  little  hollow,  near  the  Bassin  oa 
C'ommerce,  stands  the  new  station,  halP 
hidden  among  trees ;  and  so  the  picture  k 
complete. 

A  pleasant  memory  will  the  little  qpol 
be,  and  pleasant  is  the  little  town  itseH^ 
with  its  pretty  shops,  neat  streets,  and 
shaded  walks;  and  pleasant  will  it  be 
ever  to  remember  the  groups  of  Nonaasi- 
dy  peasants,  healthy,  qnaint,  and  pic- 
turesque, as  they  appeared  in  the  fitols  of 
Cherbourg. 

We  have  dwelt  on  Cherbonrig  <«s  i# 
spectacle  and  as  a  pictare:  next  We^dlM 
review  it  as  port  and  fortress.  <i  •  vti 
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Nobody  likes  to  work.  I  should  never 
work  at  all  if  I  could  help  it.  I  mean, 
when  I  say  nobody  likes  work,  that  nobody 
does  so  whoso  tastes  and  likings  are  in  a 
natural  and  unsophisticated  condition. 
Some  men,  by  long  training  and  by  the 
force  of  various  circumstances,  do,  I  am 
aware,  come  to  have  an  actual  craving,  a 
morbid  appetite  for  work ;  but  it  is  a  mor- 
bid appetite,  just  as  truly  as  that  which 
impels  a  lady  to  eat  chalk,  or  a  child  to 
prefer  pickles  to  sugar-plums.  Or  if  my 
reader  quarrels  with  the  word  morbid^  and 
insists  that  a  liking  for  brisk,  hard  work 
is  a  healthy  taste  and  not  a  diseased  one, 
I  will  give  up  that  phrase,  and  substitute 
for  it  the  less  strong  one  that  a  liking  for 
work  is  an  acquired  taste^  like  that  which 
leads  you  and  me,  my  friend,  to  like  bitter 
beer.  Such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  Lord 
Campbell,  has  brought  himself  to  that 
state  that  I  have  no  doubt  ho  actually  en- 
joys the  thought  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  work  which  he  goes  through  ;  but 
when  he  does  so  he  does  a  thing  as  com- 
])letely  out  of  nature  as  is  done  by  the  In- 
dian fakir,  who  feels  a  gloomy  satisfaction 
as  he  reHects  on  the  success  with  which 
he  has  labored  to  weed  out  all  but  bitter- 
ness from  life.  I  know  quite  well  that  we 
can  bring  ourselves  to  such  a  state  of  mind 
that  we  shall  feel  a  sad  sort  of  pleasure  in 
thinking  how  much  we  are  taking  out  of 
ourselves,  and  how  much  wo  are  denying 
ourselves.  What  college  man  who  ever 
worked  himself  to  death  but  knows  well 
the  curious  condition  of  ndnd  ?  He  be- 
gins to  toil,  induced  by  the  love  of  know- 
ledge, or  by  the  desire  of  distinction ;  but 
after  he  has  toiled  on  for  some  weeks  or 
months,  there  gradually  steals  in  such  a 
feeling  as  that  which  I  have  been  describ- 
ing. I  have  felt  it  myself  and  so  know 
all  about  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
student  ever  worked  harder  than  I  did. 
And  I  remember  well  the  gloomy  kind  of 
satisfaction  I  used  to  feel,  as  all  day  and 
much  of  the  night  I  bent  over  my  books, 
in  thinking  how  much  I  was  forgmog^ 


The  sky  never  seemed  so  blue  and  so  in- 
viting as  when  I  looked  at  it  for  a  moment 
now  and  then,  and  so  back  to  the  weary 
page.  And  never  did  green  woodland 
walks  picture  themselves  to  my  mind  so 
freshly  and  delightfully  as  when  I  thought 
of  them  as  of  something  which  I  was 
resolutely  denying  myselC  I  remember 
even  now,  when  I  went  to  bed  at  half-past 
four  in  the  morning,  having  risen  at  hai^ 
past  six  the  previous  mommg,  and  having 
done  nearly  as  much  for  months,  how  I 
was  positively  pleased  to  see  in  the  glass 
the  ghastly  cheeks,  and  the  deep  black 
circles  round  the  eyes.  There  is,  1  repeat, 
a  certain  pleasure  in  thinking  one  is  work- 
ing desperately  hard,  and  taking  a  great 
deal  out  of  one's  ^elf ;  but  it  is  a  pleasure 
which  is  unnatural,  which  is  factitious, 
which  is  morbid.  It  is  not  in  the  healthy, 
unsophisticated  human  animal.  We  know, 
of  course,  that  Lord  Chief- Justice  Ellen- 
borough  said,  when  he  was  about  seventy, 
that  the  greatest  pleasure  that  remained 
to  him  in  life,  was  to  hear  a  young  barris- 
ter, named  FoUett,  argue  a  pomt  of  law  ; 
but  it  was  a  highly  artificial  state  of  mind, 
the  result  of  very  long  training,  which  en- 
abled the  eminent  judge  to  enjoy  the  grati- 
fication which  he  described  :  and  to  ordi- 
nary men  a  legal  argument,  however  ably 
conducted,  would  be  sickeningly  tiresome. 
If  you  want  to  know  the  natural  feeling  of 
humanity  towards  work,  see  what  children 
think  of  it.  Is  not  the  task  always  a  dis- 
agreeable necessity,  even  to  the  very  best 
boy  ?  How  I  used  to  hate  mine !  Of 
course,  my  friendly  reader,  if  you  knew 
who  I  am,  I  should  talk  of  myself  less 
freely ;  but  as  you  do  not  know,  and  could 
not  possibly  guess,  I  may  ostensively  do 
what  every  man  tacitly  does,  make  myself 
the  standard  of  average  human  nature,  the 
first  meridian  from  which  all  distances  and 
deflections  are  to  to  be  measured.  Well, 
my  feeling  towards  my  school-tasks  was  < 
nothing  short  of  hatred.  And  yet  I  was 
not  a  donce^  No,  I  was  a  clever  boy.  I 
was  at  the  head  of  all  my  classes.    I  never 
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competed  at  school  or  college  for  a  prize 
which  I  did  not  get.  And  I  hated  work 
all  the  while.  Therefore  I  believe  that  all 
.  unsophisticated  mortals  hate  it.  I  have 
seen  siliy  parents  trying  to  get  their  child- 
ren to  say  that  they  liked  school-time  bet- 
ter tiian  holiday-time ;  that  they  liked 
work  better  than  play.  I  liave  seen,  with 
joy,  manly  little  fellows  repudiating  the 
odious  and  unnatural  sentiment ;  and  de- 
claring manfully  that  they  preferred  crick- 
et to  Ovid.  And  if  any  boy  ever  tells  you 
that  he  would  rather  learn  his  lessons  than 
go  out  to  the  play-ground,  beware  of  that 
boy.  Either  his  health  is  drooping,  and 
his  mind  becoming  prematurely  and  un- 
naturally developed,  or  he  is  a  httle  hum- 
bug. He  is  an  imi)ostor.  He  is  seeking 
to  obtain  credit  under  false  pretenses. 
Depend  upon  it,  unless  it  really  be  that  he 
is  a  poor  little  spiritless  man,  deficient  in 
nerve  and  muscle,  and  unhealthily  preco- 
cious in  intellect,  he  has  in  him  the  ele- 
ments of  a  sneak ;  and  he  wants  nothing 
but  time  to  ripen  him  into  a  pickpocket,  a 
swindler,  a  horse-dealer,  or  a  Whig  states- 
man. 

Every  one,  then,  naturally  hates  work, 
and  loves  its  opposite,  play.  And  let  it 
be  remarked  that  not  idleness,  but  play, 
is  the  opposite  of  work.  But  some  people 
are  so  happy,  as  to  be  able  to  idealize  their 
work  into  play  ;  or  they  have  so  great  a 
liking  for  their  work  that  they  do  not  feel 
their  work  as  effort,  and  thus  the  element 
is  eliminated  which  makes  work  a  pain. 
How  I  envy  those  human  beings  who  have 
such  enjoyment  in  their  work,  that  it 
ceases  to  be  work  at  all !  There  is  my 
friend  Mr.  Tin  to  the  painter ;  he  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  is  busy  at  his  canvas, 
drawing  forth  from  it  forms  of  beauty :  he 
is  up  at  his  work  almost  as  soon  as  he  has 
daylight  for  it ;  he  paints  all  day,  and  he 
is  sorry  when  the  twilight  compels  him  to 
stop.  He  delights  in  his  work,  and  so  his 
work  becomes  play.  I  suppose  the  kind 
of  work  which,  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
men,  never  ceases  to  be  work,  never  loses 
the  conscious  feeling  of  strain  and  effort, 
is  that  of  composition.  A  great  poet, 
possibly,  may  find  much  pleasure  in  writ- 
ing, and  there  have  been  exceptional  men 
who  said  they  never  were  so  happy  as 
when  they  had  the  pen  in  their  hand: 
Huffbn,  I  think,  tells  us  that  once  he  wrote 
for  fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  all  that 
time  was  in  a  state  of  positive  enjoyment ; 
and  Lord  Macaulcy,  in  tho  preface  to  his 


recently  published  Speeches^  assures  iu 
that  the  writing  of  his  History  is  the  oo- 
cupation  and  the  happiness  of  his  life. 
Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  OrdinarT 
mortals  can  not  sympathize  with  the  f&Ar 
ing.  To  them  composition  is  simply  hard 
work,  and  hard  work  is  pain.  Of  courMi 
even  commonplace  men  naye  ocoasionallj 
had  their  moments  of  inspiration,  when 
thoughts  present  themselyes  vividly,  and 
clothe  themselves  in  felicitous  expression, 
without  much  or  any  conseioas  eflbrt. 
But  these  seasons  are  short  and  fiir  b^ 
tween :  and  altbongh  while  they  last  it 
becomes  comparatively  pleasant  to  wiitei 
it  never  becomes  so  pleasant  as  it  wonld 
be  to  lay  down  the  pen,  to  lean  back  in 
the  easy  chair,  to  take  up  the  Titnes  or 
Fraser^  and  enjoy  tho  luxury  of  being  car- 
ried easily  along  that  track  of  thoaght 
which  cost  its  writer  so  much  labor  to  * 
pioneer  through  the  trackless  jun^e  of 
the  world  of  mind.  Ah !  how  easy  it  is  to 
read  what  it  was  so  difficult  to  write! 
There  is  all  the  difference  between  ran* 
ning  down  from  London  to  Manchester 
by  the  rail- way  after  it  has  been  made,  and 
of  making  the  rail-way  from  London  to 
Manchester.  You,  my  intelligent  reader, 
who  begin  to  read  a  chapter  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  eloquent  History^  and  get  on 
with  it  so  fluently,  are  like  the  snug  old 
gentleman,  traveling-capped,  nul-way* 
rugged,  great-coated  and  plaided,  who 
leans  back  in  the  corner  of  the  softly- 
cushioned  carriage  as  it  flits  oyer  Chat- 
moss  ;  while  the  writer  of  the  chapter  is 
like  George  Stephenson,  toiling  monUi  a£ 
ter  month  to  make  the  track  uong  which 
you  speed,  in  the  face  of  difficolties  and 
discouragements  which  yon  never  think 
of.  And  so  I  say  it  may  sometimes  be 
somewhat  easy  and  pleasant  to  write,  but 
never  so  easy  and  pleasant  as  it  is  not  to 
write.  The  odd  thing,  too,  about  the 
work  of  the  pen  is  this :  that  it  is  often 
done  best  by  the  men  who  like  it  least  and 
shrink  from  it  most,  and  that  it  is  often 
the  most  laborious  writing  along  whioh 
the  reader's  mind  glides  most  eaafly  and 
pleasurably.  It  is  not  so  in  other  nuititeva» 
As  the  general  rules,  no  man  does  Ediths 
work  which  he  dislikes.  No  man  will  bo 
a  good  preacher  who  dislikes  prenching« 
No  man  will  be  a  good  anatomisit  vho 
hates  dissecting.  Sir  Chariea  N^ietti^ 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  great  nolmgr^ 
though  he  hated  fl^hting;  and  -aa  ;|^-) 
writing,  some  men  have  been^  ^tmbiilf 
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writers  who  hated  writing,  and  who  would 
never  have  penned  a  line  but  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity.  There  is  John  Fos- 
ter ;  what  a  great  waiter  he  was :  and  yet 
his  bioirraphy  tells  us,  in  his  own  words, 
too,  scores  of  times,  how  he  shrunk  away 
from  the  intense  mental  effort  of  composi- 
tion ;  how  he  abhorred  it  and  dreaded  it, 
though  he  did  it  so  admirably  well.  There 
is  Coleridge  :  how  that  great  mind  ran  to 
waste,  because  Coleridge  shrunk  from  the 
painful  labor  of  formal  composition  :  and 
so  Christabel  must  have  remained  unfin- 
ished, save  for  the  eloquent  labors  of  that 
greatest,  wisest,  most  original,  and  least 
commonplace  of  men,  Dr.  Martin  Far- 
tjuhar  Tapper :  and  so,  instead  of  volumes 
of  hoarded  wisdom  and  wit,  we  have  but 
the  fadinc:  remembrances  of  hours  of  mar- 
velous  talk.  I  do  not  by  any  means  intend 
to  assert  that  there  are  not  worse  things 
than  work,  even  than  very  hard  work ; 
but  I  say  that  work,  as  work,  is  a  bad 
thinor.  It  mav  once  have  been  otherwise, 
but  the  curse  is  in  it  now.  We  do  it  be- 
cause we  must:  it  is  our  duty:  we  live  by 
it ;  it  is  the  Creator's  intention  that  we 
should ;  it  makes  us  enjoy  leisure  and  re- 
creation and  rest ;  it  stands  between  us 
and  the  pure  misery  of  idleness  ;  it  is  dig- 
nified and  honorable ;  it  is  the  soil  and 
the  atmosphere  in  which  grow  cheerful- 
ness, hopefulness,  health  of  body  and  mind. 
But  still,  if  we  could  get  all  these  good 
ends  without  it,  we  should  be  glad.  We 
do  not  care  for  exertion  for  its  own  sake. 
Even  Mr.  Kingsley  does  not  love  the 
north-east  wind  for  itself,  but  because  of 
the  good  things  that  come  with  it  and  from 
it.  Work  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  "The 
end  of  work,"  said  Aristotle,  *'  is  to  enjoy 
leisure ;"  or,  as  The  Minstrdh^iih  it,  "  the 
end  and  the  reward  of  toil  is  rest."  I  do 
not  wish  to  draw  from  too  sacred  a  source 
the  confirmation  of  these  summer-day  fan- 
cies ;  but  I  think,  as  I  write,  of  the  de- 
scriptions which  we  find  in  a  certain  vol- 
ume of  the  happiness  of  another  world. 
I  las  not  many  an  over-wrought  and  wea- 
ried out  worker  found  comfort  in  an  as- 
surance of  which  I  shall  here  speak  no 
further,  that  "  There  remaineth  a  rest  to 
the  people  of  God"  ? 

And  so,  my  reader,  if  it  be  true  that 
nobody,  any  where,  would  (in  his  sober 
senses)  work  if  he  could  help  it,  how  es- 
pecially true  is  that  great  principle  on  this 
beautiful  July  day  I  It  is  truly  a  day  on 
which  to  do  nothing.    I  am  here,  far  in 
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the  country,  and  when  I  this  moment  went 
to  the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  a 
rich  summer  landscape,  every  thing  seemed 
asleep.  The  sky  is  sapphire-blue,  without 
a  cloud  ;  the  sun  is  pouring  down  a  flood 
of  splendor  upon  all  things  ;  there  is  not  a 
breath  stirring,  hardly  the  twitter  of  a 
bird.  All  the  air  is  filled  with  the  fra- 
grance of  the  young  clover.  The  land- 
scape is  richly  wooded ;  I  never  saw  the 
trees  more  thickly  covered  with  leaves, 
and  now  they  are  perfectly  still.  I  am 
writing  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  the  hori- 
zon is  of  blue  hills,  which  some  Southrons 
would  call  mountains.  The  wheat-fields 
are  beginning  to  have  a  little  of  the  har- 
vest-tinge, and  they  cont«*ast  beautifully 
with  the  deep  green  of  the  hedge-rows. 
The  roses  are  almost  over,  but  I  can  see 
plenty  of  honeysuckle  in  the  hedges  still, 
and  a  perfect  blaze  of  it  has  covered  one 
projecting  branch  of  a  young  oak.  I  am 
looKing  at  a  little  well-shaven  green,  (I 
shall  not  call  it  a  lawn,  because  it  is  not 
one  ;)  it  has  not  been  mown  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  and  it  is  perfectly  white  with 
daisies.  Beyond,  at  a  very  short  distance, 
through  the  branches  of  many  oaks,  I  can 
see  a  gable  of  the  church,  ana  a  few  large 
grave-stones  shining  white  among  the 
green  grass  and  leaves.  I  do  not  find  all 
these  things  any  great  temptation  now,  for 
I  have  got  interested  in  my  work,  and  I 
like  to  write  of  them.  But  I  found  it  un- 
commonly hard  to  sit  down  this  morning 
to  my  work.  Indeed,  I  found  it  imposisi- 
ble,  and  thus  it  is  that  at  five  o'clock  p.m., 
I  have  got  no  further  than  the  present  line. 
I  had  quite  resolved  that  this  morning  I 
would  sit  doggedly  down  to  my  article,  in 
which  I  have  really  (though  the  reader 
may  find  it  hard  to  believe  it)  got  some- 
thing to  say :  but  when  I  walked  out  after 
bres^^eist,  I  felt  that  all  nature  was  saying 
that  this  was  not  a  day  for  work.  Come 
forth  and  look  at  me,  seemed  the  message 
breathed  from  her  beautiful  &ce.  And 
then  I  thought  of  Wordsworth's  ballad, 
which  sets  oat  so  pleasing  an  excuse  for 
idleness : 

**  Books !  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife  : 
Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet  I 
How  sweet  his  music !  on  my  life 
There^s  more  of  wisdom  in  it 

"  And  hark !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  I 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher : 
Come  forth  into  the  li^t  of  things, 
Let  nature  be  your  teacher. 

86 
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"  She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health. 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

"  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood, 
May  teach  you  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can  !*' 

Jnst  at  my  ^ate,  the  man  who  keeps  in 
order  the  roacls  of  the  parish  was  hard  at 
work.     How  pleasant,  I  thought,  to  work 
amid  the  pure  air  and  the  sweet-smelling 
clover !    And  how  pleasant,  too,  to  have 
work  to  do  of  such  a  nature  that  when 
you  go  to  it  every  morning  you  can  make 
quite  sure  that,  \>arring  accident,  vou  will 
accomplish  a  certain  amount  before  the 
sun  shall  set ;  while  as  for  the  man  whose 
work  is  that  of  the  brain  and  the  pen,  he 
never  can  be  certain  in  the  morning  how 
nnich  his  day's  labor  may  amount  to.    He 
may  sit  down  at  his  desk,  spread  out  his 
paper,  have  his  ink  in  the  right  place,  and 
his  favorite  pen,  and  yet  he  may  find  that 
he  can  not  get  on^  that  thoughts  will  not 
come,  that  his  mind  is  utterly  sterile,  that 
he  can  not  sec  his  way  through  his  subject, 
or  that  if  he  can  produce  any  thing  at  all 
it  is  poor  miserable  stuff  whose  poorness 
no  one  knows  better  than  himself.     And 
so,  after  hours  of  effort  and  discourage- 
ment,  he  may  have  to  lay  his  work  aside, 
having    accomplished    nothing,    having 
made  no  progress  at  all  —  wearied,  stupe- 
lied,  disheartened,  thinking  himself  a  mere 
blockliead.    Thus  musing,  I  approached 
the  road-man.    I  inquired  how  his  wife 
and  children  were.     1  asked  how  he  liked 
the  new  cottage  he  had  lately  moved  into. 
Well,  he  said,  but  it  was  far  from  his 
work :  he  had  walked  eight  miles  and  a 
half  that  morning  to  his  work ;  he  had 
to  walk  the  same  distance  homo  again  in 
the  evening  after  laboring  all  day;  and 
for  this  his  wages  were  thirteen  shillings 
i\  week,  with  a  deduction  for  such  days  as 
ho  might  be  unable  to  work.     He  did  not 
mention  all  this  by  way  of  complaint ;  he 
was  comfortably  off,  he  said ;  he  should 
bo  thankful  he  was  so  much  better  off  than 
many.     He  had  got  a  little  pony  lately 
very  cheap,  which  would  carry  himself 
and  his  tools  to  and  from  his  enmloyment, 
and  that  would  be  very  nice.     In  all  like- 
lihood, my  friendly  reader,  the  road-man 
would  not  have  been  so  communicative  to 
vou  ;  but  as  for  me,  it  is  my  duty  and  my 
iiappiness  to  be  the  sympathizing  friend 


of  every  man,  woman,  and  cliild  in  this 
parish,  and  it  pleases  me  much  to  bcliere 
that  there  is  no  one  throughout  its  little 
population  who  does  not  think  of  me  and 
speak  to  me  as  a  friend.  I  talked  a  little 
longer  to  the  roadman  about  parilsh  affiun. 
We  mutually  agreed  in  remarking  the 
incongruous  colors  of  a  pair  of  poniei 
which  passed  in  a  little  phaeton^  of  whidi 
one  was  cream-colored  and  the  other 
dapple-gray.  The  phaeton  came  from  a 
friend's  house  a  little  way  0%  and  I  won- 
dered if  it  were  going  to  the  rail-way  to 
bring  some  one  who  (I  knew)  was  ezpeel-' 
ed ;  for  in  such  simple  matters  do  we  sim- 
ple country-folk  find  something  to  mun- 
tain  the  interest  of  life.  I  need  not  go  on 
to  describe  what  other  things  I  did ;  how 
I  looked  with  pleasure  at  a  field  of  oats 
and  another  of  potatoes  in  which  I  am 
concerned,  and  held  several  short  oonrer 
sations  with  passers-by ;  but  the  result  of 
the  whole  was  a  conviction  that,  after  all, 
it  was  best  to  set  to  work  at  once,  though 
well  remembering  how  much  hy  in-door 
work  in  the  country  on  such  a  day  as  thii 
one  is  missing.  And  the  thought  of  the 
road-man's  seventeen  miles  of  walking,  in 
in  addition  to  his  day's  work,  was  some- 
thing of  a  reproof  and  a  stimulus.  And 
thus,  determmed  at  least  to  make  a  begin- 
ning, did  I  write  this  much  Coneemmg 
Work  and  Play, 

I  find  a  preat  want  in  all  that  is  written 
on  the  subject  of  recreation.  People  tdl 
me  that  I  need  recreation,  that  I  oan  not 
do  without  it,  that  mind  and  bodT  alike 
demand  it.  I  know  all  that,  bat  they  do 
not  tell  me  how  to  recreate  m^selC  Thi^ 
fight  shy  of  all  practical  details.  Now  it 
is  just  these  I  want.  All  worldng  men 
must  have  play ;  hut  what  sort  of  vlaj 
can  we  have  ?  I  envy  school-bora  Uiev 
facility  of  being  amused,  and  of  finding 
recreation  which  entirely  dhangea  the 
current  of  their  thou|<hts.  A  boy  flying 
his  kite  or  whipping  ms  topis  pnraaed  by 
no  remembrance  of  the  knotty  Hue  ct 
Virgil  which  puzadod  him  a  litUe  wfaHa 
ago  in  school;  but  when  the  growiMp 
man  takes  his  sober  afternoon  walk — ^par- 
haps  the  only  relaxation  whnh  he  am 
during  the  day — he  is  thinkiog  still  of  tile 
book  which  he  is  writing  and  of  theeavai 
which  he  has  left  at  home.  Tlicii,n*d  di 
the  worse  for  myself,  I  can  feel  no  iniaNBl 
in  fiying  a  kite,  or  rigging  and  aiinin|FA; 
little  ship,  or  makii^  a  mill^hoii/fti" 
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setting  it  going,  or  in  marbles,  or  ball,  or 
running   races,  or  playing   at   leap-frog. 
And  even  if  they  did  feel  interest  in  ath- 
letic sports,  the  lungs  and  sinews  of  most 
educated  men  of  middle  age  would  forbid 
their  joining  in  them.     I  need  not  there- 
fore suggest  the  doubt  w^hich  would  pro- 
bably be  cast  upon  a  man's  sanity  were 
he  found  eagerly  knuckling  down,  (how  j 
stiff  it  would  soon  make  him,)  or  wildly  | 
ch:ising  the  flying  foot-ball,  or  making  a , 
rush  at  a  friend  and  taking  a  flying  leap  ; 
over  his  head.     Now  what  recreation,  I 
want  to  know,  is  open  to  the  middle-aged  j 
man  of  literary  tastes  ?     Shooting,  cours-  j 
incr,  fishing,  says  one  ;  but  he  does  not  care  ■ 
for  shooting  or  coursing  or  fishing.     Gar- 
dening, says  another;  but  he  docs  not 
care   for    gardening.      Watching    ferns, 
caterpillars,  frogs,  and  other  "  common  i 
objects  of  tlie  country  ;"  well,  but  he  lives  | 
in  town,  and  if  he  did  not  he  does  not 
feel  the  least  interest  in  ferns  and  cater- 
pillars.    Music  is  suggested  ;  well,  he  has 
no  great  ear,  and  he  may  dwell  where  he 
can  have  little  or  none  of  it.     Society  1 1 
I)ray   what   is   society  ?     No  doubt  the  \ 
conversation  of  intelligent  men  and  wo- 
men is  a  most  grateful  and  stimulating  re- 
creation ;  but  IS  there  any  recreation  in 
dreary  dinner-parties,  where  one  listens 
to  the  twaddle  of  silly  old  gentlemen  and 
emptier  young  ones,  or  in  the  hot-house 
atmosphere   and  crush  of  most  evening 
j)arties  ?     These  are  not  play  ;  they  are 
very  hard  work,  and  a  treadmill  work 
producing     no     beneficial     results,     but 
rather  provocative  of  all  manner  of  ill- 
tempers.     Then,  no  doubt,  there  is  most 
agreeable  recreation  for  some  people  in 
the  excitement  of  a  polka  or  galop  and 
its  attendant  light  and  cheerful  talk,  not 
to  say  flirtation  ;  but  then  our  represent- 
ative man  has  got  beyond  these  thin^ : 
these  are  for  young  people — he  is  married 
now  and  sobered  down  ;  he  probably  was 
never  the  man  to  make  himself  eminently 
agreeable  in  such  a  scene,  and  he  is  less 
so  now  than  ever.     Besides,  if  play  be 
something  from  which  you  are  to  return 
with  renewed  strength  and  interest  to 
work,  I  doubt  whether  the  ball-roon»  is 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  found.    Lirte 
hours,  a  feverish  atmosphere,  and  excese- 
ive  exercise,  tend  to  morning  slumbers, 
headaches,   crossness,  and  laziness.    To 
find  dancing  which  answers  the  end  of 
recreation,  we  must  go  to  less  fashionable 
places.    I  like  the  pictures  which  Gold- 


smith gives  us  of  the  sunny  summer  eyen-. 
ings  of  France,  where  the  whole  popula-' 
tion  of  the  village  danced  to  his  flute  in-, 
the  shade;  and  even  the  soured  Childe 
Harold  melted  somew^hat  into  sympathy 
with  the  Spanish  peasants  as  they  twirled 
their  castanets  in  the  twilight.  Southey's 
picture  is  a  pretty  one,  but  its  description 
sounds  somewhat  unreal : 

"  But  peace  was  on  the  Cottage,  and  the  fold 
From  Court  intrigue,  fVom  bickering  faction 

far; 
Beneath  the  chestnut  tree  love's  tale  was  told. 
And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar, 
•  Sweet  stooped  the  western  sun,  sweet  rose 
the  evening  star ! 

Nor  let  it  be  fancied  that  such  a  scene 
can  not  be  represented  except  in  countries 
to  which  distance  and  strangeness  give 
their  interest.  This  very  season,  on  a 
beautiful  summer  evening,  I  saw  a  happy 
party  of  eighty  country  folk  dancing  upon 
a  greener  little  bit  of  turf  than  Goldsmith 
ever  saw  in  France.  And  I  wished  such 
things  were  more  common  ;  though  the 
grave  Saxon  spirit,  eqiuil  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  gayety  now  and  then,  might 
perhaps  flag  under  it  did  it  come  too  often. 
But  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  there 
was  no  lack  of  innocent  cheerfulness ;  the 
enjoyment  seemed  real ;  and  though  there 
were  no  castanets  and  no  guitars,  but  a 
fiddle  for  nrasic  and  reels  for  dances,  there 
were  as  pretty  fiices  and  as  graceful 
figures  among  the  girls,  I  warrant,  as  you 
would  find  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

But,  to  resume  the  somewhat  raveled 
thread  of  our  dbcussion— if  a  man  has 
come  to  this,  that  he  can  feel  no  interest 
in  such  recreations  as  those  which  we 
have  mentioned,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  putting 
no  fanciful  case :  be  sorry,  if  you  will,  for 
the  man  who  from  taste  and  habit  can 
not  be  easily  amused ;  but  remember  that 
such  is  the  lot  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  intellectual  laborers  of^  the  race. 
And  what  is  such  a  man  to  do  ?  Afler 
using  his  eyes  and  exerting  his  brain  all 
the  forenoon  in  reading  and  writing  by 
way  of  work,  must  he  just  use  his  eyes 
and  exert  his  brain  all  the  evening  in 
reading  and  writing  by  way  of  play? 
Has  it  come  to  this,  that  he  must  find  the 
only  recreation  that  remains  for  him  in 
the  Ttmes^  the  Quarterly  Heview^  and 
JFhiser^a  Ifagazinef    All  these  things 
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are  indeed  excellent  in  their  way.  They 
relax  and  interest  the  ramd :  but  then 
they  wear  out  the  eyes,  they  contract  the 
chest,  they  render  the  muscles  flabby, 
they  ruin  the  ganglionic  apparatus,  they 
make  the  mind  but  immake  the  body. 
Now,  that  will  not  do.  Does  nothing  re- 
msdn,  in  the  way  of  play,  but  the  after- 
noon walk  or  drive :  the  vacant  period 
between  dinner  and  tea,  when  no  one 
works,  notwithstanding  Johnson's  warn- 
ing, that  he  who  resolves  that  he  can  not 
work  between  dinner  and  tea,  vnW  pro- 
bably proceed  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
can  not  work  between  breakfast  and  din- 
ner;  a  little  quiet  gossip  with  your  wife, 
a  little  rompmg  with  your  children,  if 
you  have  a  wife  and  children ;  and  then 
back  again  to  the  weary  books  ?  Think 
of  the  elder  Qisraeli,  who  looked  at 
printed  pages  so  long,  that  by  and  by, 
wherever  he  looked,  he  saw  nothing  but 
printed  pages,  and  then  became  blind. 
Think  what  poor  specimens  of  the  human 
animal,  physically,  many  of  our  noblest 
and  ablest  men  are.  Do  not  men,  by 
their  beautiful,  touching,  and  far-reaching 
thoughts,  rejich  the  heart  and  form  the 
mind  of  thousands,  who  could  not  run  a 
hundred  yards  without  panting  for  breath, 
who  could  not  jump  over  a  iive-feet  wall 
though  a  mad  bull  were  after  them,  who 
could  not  dig  in  the  garden  for  ten 
minutes  without  having  their  brain  throb- 
bing and  their  entire  frame  trembling, 
who  could  not  carry  in  a  sack  of  coals 
though  they  should  never  see  a  fire  again, 
who  could  never  find  a  day's  employment 
as  porters,  laborers,  grooms,  or  any  thing 
but  tailorri?  Educated  and  cultivated 
men,  I  tell  you  that  you  make  a  terrible 
mistake :  and  a  mistake  which,  before  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  century,  will  sadly 
deteriorate  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  You 
make  your  recreation  purely  mental. 
You  give  a  little  play  to  your  minds,  after 
their  day's  work  ;  but  you  give  no  play 
to  your  eyes,  to  your  brams,  to  your 
hearts,  to  your  digestion — in  short,  to 
your  bodies.  And  therefore  you  grow  weak, 
unmuscular,  nervous,  dyspeptic,  near- 
sighted, out-of-breath,  neuralgic,  pressure- 
on-the-brain,  thin-haired  men.  And  in 
time,  not  only  does  all  the  train  of  evils 
that  follows  your  not  providing  proper 
recreation  for  your  physical  nature,  come 
miserably  to  affect  your  spirits ;  but  be- 
sides that,  it  comes  to  jaundice  and  per- 
vert and  distort  all  your  views  of  men 


and  things.  I  have  heard  of  those  who, 
though  suffering  almost  ceaseless  pain, 
could  yet  think  hopefully  of  the  prospects 
of  humanity,  and  take  an  unpreiaoiced 
view  of  some  political  question  that  iqh 
pealed  strongly  to  prejudice,  and  give 
kindly  sympathy  ana  sound  advice  to  a 
poor  man  who  came  to  seek  advice  m 
some  little  trouble  which  is  ereat  to  him. 
But  I  fear  that  in  the  maiority  of  m- 
stances,  the  human  being  whose  Uver  is 
in  a  bad  way,  whose  digestion  is  ruined, 
or  even  who  is  suffenng  from  violent 
toothache,  is  prone  to  snub  tlie  servants, 
to  box  the  children's  ears,  to  think  that 
Britain  is  going  to  destruction,  and  that 
the  world  is  coming  to  an  end. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  class  of  intel- 
lectual workers  have  their  yearly  holdiday. 
When  this  article  sees  the  light,  it  will  be 
the  middle  of  the  "Long  Vacatioa.'* 
And  it  is  well,  indeed,  that  most  men 
whose  work  is  brain-work  have  that  bless- 
ed period  of  relief,  wherein,  amid  the 
Swiss  snows,  or  the  Highland  heather,  or 
out  upon  the  Mediterranean  waves,  they 
seek  to  re'invigorate  the  jaded  body  and 
mind,  and  to  lay  in  a  store  of  health  and 
strength  with  which  to  face  the  winter 
work  again.  But  this  is  not  enough.  A 
man  might  just  as  well  say  that  he  would 
eat  in  August  or  September  all  the  food 
which  is  to  support  him  through  the  jear, 
as  thuik  in  that  time  to  take  the  whole 
year's  recreation,  the  whole  year's  play, 
in  one  bon?ie  bouche.  Recreation  must 
be  a  daily  thing.  £very  dav  must  have 
its  play,  as  well  as  its  work.  There  is 
much  sound,  practical  sense  in  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Utopia ;  and  no  where  sounder 
than  where  he  tells  us  that  in  his  model 
country  he  would  have  "  half  the  day 
allotted  for  work,  and  half  ibr  honest  re- 
creation." Every  day,  bringine,  as  it 
does,  work  to  every  man  who  is  worth 
his  salt  in  this  world,  ought  likewise  to 
bring  its  play :  play  whicn  will  turn  the 
thoughts  into  quite  new  and  oheerfhl 
channels;  which  will  recreate  the  body 
as  well  as  the  mind ;  and  tell  me,  great 
Father  of  Waters,  to  whom  Rasselas  ap- 
pealed upon  a  question  of  equal  diflkul^, 
or  tell  me,  any  body  else,  wnat  thai  play 
shall  be!  Practi<^y,  in  the  ease  of 
most  educated  men,  of  most  inteUeetoal 
workers,  heavy  reading  and  writing  stand 
for  work,  and  light  reading  and  wrifti^ 
stand  for  play. 

I  can  well  imagine  what  m  *****gHif!' 
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thine:  it  must  be  for  a  toil-worn  barrister 
to  throw  briefs  and  cases  and  reports 
nside,  and  quitting  the  pestilential  air  of 
Westminster  Hall,  laden  with  odors  from 
the  Thames,  which  are  not  the  least  like 
those  of  Araby  the  Blest,  to  set  off  to 
the  Highlands  for  a  few  weeks  among  the 
moors.  No  school-boy  at  holiday-time  is 
lighter-hearted  than  he,  as  he  settles  down 
into  his  corner  in  that  fearfully  fast  ex- 
press-train on  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way. And  when  he  reaches  his  box  in 
the  North  at  last,  what  a  fresh  and  happy 
sensation  it  must  be  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  in  that  pure,  unbreathed  air,  with 
the  feeling  that  he  has  nothing  to  do, 
nothing,  at  any  rate,  except  what  he 
chooses ;  and  after  the  deliberately-eaten 
breakfast,  to  saunter  forth  with  the  de- 
lightful sense  of  leisure,  to  think  that 
he  has  time  to  breathe  and  think  after  the 
ceaseless  hurry  of  the  past  months,  and 
to  think  that  nothing  will  go  wrong  al- 
though he  should  sit  down  on  the  mossy 
parapet  of  the  little  one-arched  bridge 
that  spans  the  brawling  mountain  stream, 
and  there  rest,  and  muse,  and  dream  just 
as  long  as  he  likes.  Two  or  three  such 
men  come  to  this  neighborhood  yearly ; 
and  I  enjoy  the  sight  of  them,  they  look 
so  happy.  Every  little  thing,  if  they  in- 
deed be  genial,  true,  unstiffened  men,  is  a 
source  of  interest  to  them.  The  total 
change  makes  them  grow  rapturous  about 
matters  which  we,  who  are  quite  accus- 
tomed to  them,  take  more  coolly.  I  think, 
when  I  look  at  them,  of  the  truthful  lines 
of  Gray  : 

*'  See  the  wretch,  that  long  has  tost, 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length  repair  his  vigor  lost, 

And  breathe  and  walk  again : 
The  meanest  flowrct  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  paradise.*' 

• 

JiJquidiem  invideo^  a  little.  I  feel  some- 
what vexed  when  I  think  how  much  more 
beautiful  these  pleasant  scenes  around  me 
really  are,  than  what,  by  any  effort,  I  can 
make  them  seem  to  me.  You  hard- 
wrought  town-folk,  when  you  come  to 
rural  regions,  have  the  advantage  of  us 
leisurely  country-people. 

But,  much  as  that  great  Queen's  Coun- 
sel enjoys  his  long  vacation's  play,  you  see 
it  is  not  enough.  Look  how  thin  his  hair 
is,  how  pale  his  cheeks  are,  how  fleshless 


those  long  fingers,  how  unmuscular  th^e 
arms.  What  he  needs  in  addition  to  the 
autumn  holidav,  is  some  bo7id  fide  play 
every  day  of  his  life.  What  is  his  amuse- 
ment when  in  town?  Why,  mainly  it 
consists  of  going  into  society,  where  he 
gains  nothing  of  elasticity  and  vigor,  but 
merely  injures  his  digestive  organs.  Why 
does  he  not  rather  have  half  an  hour's 
lively  bodily  exercise,  rowing,  or  quoits, 
or  tennis,  or  skating,  or  any  thing  he  may 
have  taste  for  ?  And  if  it  be  foolish  to 
take  all  the  year's  play  at  once,  as  so 
many  intellectual  workers  think  to  do, 
much  more  foolish  is  it  to  keep  all  the 
play  of  life  till  the  work  is  over :  to  toil 
and  moil  at  business-through  all  the  better 
years  of  our  time  in  this  world,  in  the 
hope  that  at  length  we  shall  be  able  to 
retire  from  business,  and  make  the  evening 
of  life  all  holiday,  all  play.  In  all  likeli- 
hood the  man  who  takes  this  course  will 
never  retire  at  all,  except  into  an  untime- 
ly grave ;  and  if  he  should  live  to  reach 
the  long-coveted  retreat,  he  will  find  that 
all  play  and  no  work  makes  life  quite  as 
wearisome  and  as  little  enjoyable  as  all 
work  and  no  play.  Ennui  will  make  him 
miserable ;  and  body  and  mind,  deprived 
of  their  wonted  occupation,  will  soon 
break  down.  After  very  hard  and  long- 
continued  work,  there  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
in  merely  sitting  still  and  doing  nothing. 
But  after  the  feeling  of  pure  exhausation 
is  gone,  that  will  not  sufiice.  A  boy  en- 
joys play,  but  he  is  miserable  in  enforced 
idleness.  In  writing  about  retiring  from 
the  task-work  of  life,  one  naturally  thinks 
of  that  letter  to  Wordsworth,  m  which 
Charles  Lamb  told  what  he  felt  when  he 
was  finally  emancipated  from  his  drudgeiy 
in  the  India  House : 

"  I  came  home  forever  on  Tuesday  week. 
The  incomprehensibleness  of  my  condition 
overwhelmed  me.  It  was  like  passing  from  life 
into  eternity.  Every  year  to  be  as  long  as 
three;  that  is,  to  have  three  times  as  much 
real  time — time  that  is  my  own — in  it  I  I  wan- 
dered about  thinking  I  was  happy,  and  feeling 
I  was  not  But  that  tumultuousness  is  passing 
off,  and  I  begin  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
gift.  Holidays,  even  the  annual  month,  were 
always  uneasy  joys,  with  their  conscious  fugi- 
tiveness,  the  craving  after  making  the  most  of 
them.  Now,  when  all  is  holiday,  there  are  no 
holidays.  I  can  sit  at  home,  in  rain  or  shine, 
without  a  restless  impulse  for  walkings." 

There  are  unhappy  beings  in  the  world, 
who  secretly  stand  in  fear  of  all  play,  on 
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the  hateful  and  wicked  notion,  which  I 
believe  some  men  regard  as  beine  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  tliough  m  truth 
it  is  its  contradiction,  that  every  thing 
pleasant  is  sinful,  that  God  dislikes  to  see 
iiis  creatures  cheerful  and  hap])y.  I  think 
it  is  the  author  of  I^iemls  in  Council  who 
says  something  to  the  effect,  that  many 
i)eople,  infected  with  that  Puritan  false- 
hood, slink  about  creation,  afraid  to  con- 
fess that  they  ever  are  enjoying  them- 
selves. It  is  a  sad  thing  when  such  a 
belief  is  entertained  by  even  grown-up 
men ;  but  it  stirs  me  to  absolute  fury 
when  I  know  of  it  being  impressed  upon 
poor  little  children,  to  repress  their  nat- 
ural gayety  of  heart.  Did  you  ever,  my 
reader,  read  that  dreary  and  preposterous 
book  in  which  Thomas  Clancson  sought 
to  show  that  Quakerism  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  common-sense  ?  Probably  not ; 
but  perhaps  you  may  have  mot  with  Jef- 
frey's review  of  it.  Nothing  short  of  a 
vehement  kicking  could  relieve  my  feel- 
ings if  I  heard  some  sly,  money-making 
old  rascal,  impressing  upon  some  merry 
children  that 

"  stillness  and  quietness  hoth  of  spirit  and 
body  are  necessary,  as  far  as  they  can  be  obtain- 
ed. Hence,  Quaker  children  arc  rebuked  for 
all  expressions  of  anger,  as  tending  to  raise 
those  feelings  which  ought  to  be  suppressed ; 
a  raising  even  of  the  voice  beyond  due  bounds, 
i  discouraged  as  leading  to  me  disturbance  of 
their  minds.  They  are  taught  to  rise  in  the 
morning  in  quietness  ;  to  go  about  their  ordi- 
nary occupations  with  quietness ;  and  with  quiet- 
ness to  retire  to  their  beds." 

Can  you  think  of  more  complete  flying 
in  the  face  of  the  purposes  of  the  kind 
Creator  ?  Is  it  not  his  manifest  intention 
that  childhood  should  be  the  time  of 
merry  laughter,  of  gayety,  and  shouts, 
and  noise  ?  There  is  not  a  sadder  sight 
than  that  of  a  little  child  prematurely 
subdued  and  "  quiet."  Let  me  know  of 
any  di*ab-coated  humbug  impressing  such 
ideas  on  any  child  of  mine ;  and  though 
from  circumstances  I  can  not  personally 
see  him  put  under  the  pump,  I  know  cer- 
tain quarters  in  which  it  is  only  needful 
to  drop  a  very  faint  hint,  in  order  to  have 
him  first  pumped  upon,  and  then  tarred 
and  feathered. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  mortals, 
who  are  free  from  the  Puritan  principle, 
and  who  have  no  objection  to  amusement 
for  themselves,  but  who  seem  to  have  no 
notion  that  their  inferiors  and  their  sery. 


ants  ought  ever  to  do  any  thin^  bak 
work.  The  reader  will  remember  the 
fashionable  governess  in  The  Old  CurioHiy 
Shop^  who  insisted  that  onl^  genteel  child- 
ren should  ever  be  permitted  to  pUty. 
The  well-known  lines  of  Dr.  Isaac  WattSi 

**  In  books,  or  work,  or  healthful  play, 
Let  my  first  years  be  past,^* 

were  applicable,  she  maintained,  only  to 
the  children  of  families  of  the  wealthier 
sort ;  while  for  poor  children  there  most 
be  a  new  reading,  which  she  improviaed 

as  follows : 

•*  In  work,  work,  work.    In  work  alway. 
Let  my  first  years  be  past : 
That  I  may  rive,  for  every  day. 
Some  good  account  at  last'* 

And  as  for  domestic  servanta,  poor 
creatures,  I  fear  there  is  many  a  house  in 
which  there  is  no  provision  whatever 
made  for  play  for  them.  There  can  be 
no  drearier  round  of  life  than  tint  to 
which  their  employers  destine  them. 
From  the  moment  they  rise,  hours  before 
any  mehiber  of  the  family,  to  the  moment 
when  they  return  to  bed,  it  is  one  con- 
stant push  of  sordid  labor — often  in  cham- 
bers to  which  air  and  light  and  cheerfbl- 
ness  can  never  come.  And  if  they  ask  a 
rare  holiday,  what  a  fuss  is  mado  about 
it !  Now,  what  is  the  result  of  all  this  ? 
Some  poor  solitary  beinss  do  actually 
sink  into  the  spintless  dradges  whion 
such  a  life  tcnd^  to  make  them :  but  the 
greater  number  fqel  that  they  can  not  lire 
with  all  work  and  iio  play ;  and  as  they 
can  not  get  play  openly,  they  get  it 
secretly :  they  go  out  nt  night  when  you, 
their  mistress,  are  asleep ;  or  they  bring 
in  their  friends  at  those  unreasonable 
hours :  they  get  that  amusement  and  re- 
creation on  the  sly,  and  with  the  sense 
that  they  are  doing  wrong  and  deoeiTing, 
which  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  have 
openly  and  honestly :  and  thus  you  break 
down  their  moral  principle,  you  train 
them  to  cheat  you,  you  educate  diem 
into  liars  and  thieves.  Of  course  your 
servants  thus  regard  you  as  their  natnnl 
enemy :  it  is  fair  to  take  any  adyantage 
you  can  of  a  jailer :  you  are  their  t^s- 
imposer,  their  driver,  their  jailer —any 
thing  but  their  friend ;  and  if  they  eaa 
take  advantage  of  you  in  any  way,  they 
will.    And  serve  you  riehU 

I  have  known  injudicious  defgynmi 
who  did  all  they  could  to  ffiflooiviage  tht 
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cr?vmes  and  sports  of  their  parishioners. 
They  could  not  prevent  them  ;  but  one 
thing  they  did — they  made  them  disre- 
putable. They  made  sure  that  the  poor 
man  who  ran  in  a  sack,  or  climbed  a 
greased  pole,  felt  that  thereby  he  was 
iorfeitinij^  his  character,  perhaps  imperil- 
ing:^ his  salvation  :  and  so  he  thought  that 
haviiiL^  gone  so  far,  he  might  go  the  full 
length  :  and  thus  he  got  drunk,  got  into 
a  fight,  thrashed  his  wife,  smashed  his 
crockery,  and  went  to  the  lock-up.  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  had  the 
clergyman  sought  to  regulate  these  amuse- 
ments ;  and  since  they  would  go  on,  try 
to  make  sure  that  they  should  go  credit- 
ably and  decently.  Thus,  poor  folk  might 
have  been  cheerful  without  having  their 
conscience  stinging  them  all  the  time : 
and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  if  you 
pervert  a  man's  moral  sense  (which  you 
may  quite  readily  do  with  the  uneducated 
classes)  into  fancying  that  it  is  wicked  to 
use  the  right  hand  or  the  right  foot,  while 
the  man  still  goes  on  usins  the  right  hand 
and  the  right  foot,  you  do  him  an  irrepara- 
ble mischief:  you  bring  on  a  temper  of 
moral  recklessness ;  and  help  him  a  con- 
siderable step  towards  the  gallows.  Since 
people  must  have  amusement  and  will 
have  amusement,  for  any  sake  do  not  get 
them  to  think  that  amusement  is  wicked. 
You  can  not  keep  them  from  finding  re- 
creation of  some  sort :  you  may  drive 
them  to  find  it  at  a  lower  level,  and  to 
partake  of  it  soured  by  remorse,  and  by 
the  wretched  resolution  that  they  will 
have  it,  right  or  wrong.  Instead  of  ana- 
thematizing all  play,  sympathize  with  it 
genially  and  heartily;  and  say,  with  kind- 
hearted  old  Burton : 

'*  Let  the  world  have  their  may-games,  wakes, 
whitsunals;  their  dancings  and  concerts;  their 
puppet-shows,  hobby-horses,  tabors,  bagpipes, 
balls,  l)arley-breaks,  and  whatever  sports  and 
recreations  please  them  best,  provided  they  be 
followed  with  discretion." 

Let  it  be  here  remarked,  that  recrea- 
tion can  be  fully  enjoyed  only  by  the  man 
who  has  some  earnest  occupation.  The 
end  of  work  is  to  enjoy  leisure ;  but  to 
enjoy  leisure  you  must  have  gone  through 
work.  Playtime  must  come  afler  school- 
time,  otherwise  it  loses  it  savor.  Play, 
after  all,  is  a  relative  thing :  it  is  not  a 
thing  which  has  an  absolute  existence. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  play,  except  to 
the  worker.    It  comes  out  by  contrast. 


Put  white  upon  white,  and  you  can  hardly 
see  it:  put  white  upon  black  and  how 
plain  it  is.  Light  your  lamp  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  it  is  nothing :  you  must  have 
darkness  round  it  to  make  its  presence 
felt.  And  besides  this,  a  great  part  of 
the  enjoyment  of  recreation  consists  in 
the  feeling  that  we  have  earned  it  by  pre- 
vious hard  work.  One  goes  out  for  the 
afternoon  walk  with  a  light  heart  when 
one  has  done  a  good  task  since  breakfast. 
It  is  one  thing  for  a  dawdling  idler  to  set 
off  to  the  Continent  or  to  the  Highlands, 
just  because  he  is  sick  of  every  thing 
around  him;  and  quite  another  thing 
when  a  hard-wrought  man,  who  is  of  some 
use  in  life,  sets  off,  as  gay  as  a  lark,  with 
the  pleasant  feeling  that  he  has  brought 
some  worthy  work  to  an  end,  on  the  self^ 
same  tour.  And  then  a  busy  man  finds  a 
relish  in  simple  recreations  ;  while  a  man 
who  has  nothing  to  do,  finds  all  things 
wearisome,  and  thinks  that  life  is  "  used- 
up  :"  it  takes  something  quite  out  of  the 
way  to  tickle  that  indurated  palate  :  you 
might  as  well  think  to  prick  the  hide  of  a 
hippopotamus  with  a  needle,  as  to  excite 
the  interest  of  that  blase  being  by  any 
amusement  which  is  not  highly  spiced 
with  the  cayenne  of  vice.  And  that^  cer- 
tainly, has  a  powerful  effect.  It  was  a 
glass  of  water  the  wicked  old  French- 
woman was  drinking  when  she  said : 
"  Oh !  that  this  were  a  sin,  to  give  it  a 
relish !" 

So  it  is  worth  while  to  work,  if  it  were 
only  that  we  might  enjoy  play.  Thus 
doth  Mr.  Heliogabalus,  my  next  neigh- 
bor, who  is  a  lazy  man  and  an  immense 
glutton,  walk  four  miles  every  afternoon 
of  his  life.  It  is  not  that  he  hates  exer- 
tion less,  but  that  he  loves  dinner  more ; 
and  the  latter  can  not  be  enjoyed  unless 
the  former  is  endured.  And  the  man 
whose  disposition  is  the  idlest  may  bo  led 
to  labor  when  he  finds  that  labor  is  his 
only  chance  of  finding  any  enjoyment  in 
life.  James  Montgomery  sums  up  much 
truth  in  a  couple  of  lines  in  his  Pelican 
Islandy  which  run  thus : 

*'  Labor,  the  symbol  of  man's  punishment ; 
Labor,  the  secret  of  man's  happiness." 

Why  on  earth  do  people  think  it  fine 
to  be  idle  and  useless  ?  Fancy  a  drone 
superciliously  desiring  a  working-bee  to 
to  stand  aside,  and  saying :  ^^  Out  of  the 
way,  you  miserable  drudge;  I  never 
made  a  drop  of  honey  in  all  my  life !''    I 
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have  observed,  too,  that  some  silly  people 
are  ashamed  that  it  should  be  known  that 
they  are  so  useful  as  they  really  are,  and 
take  pains  to  represent  themselves  as 
more  helpless,  ignorant,  and  mcapable 
than  the  fact.  I  have  heard  a  weak  old 
lady  boast  that  her  grown-up  daughters 
were  quite  unable  to  fold  up  their  own 
dresses ;  and  that  as  for  ordering  dinner, 
they  had  not  a  notion  of  such  a  thing. 
This  and  many  similar  particulars  were 
stated  with  no  small  exultation,  and  that 
by  a  person  far  from  rich  and  equally  far 
from  aristocratic.  "  What  a  silly  old 
woman  you  are,"  was  my  silent  reflection  ; 
"  and  if  your  daughters  really  are  what 
you  represent  them,  woe  betide  the  poor 
man  who  shall  marry  one  of  the  incapable 
young  noodles."  Give  me  the  man,  I  say, 
who  can  turn  his  hand  to  all  thhigs,  and 
who  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  can 
do  so ;  who  can  preach  a  sermon,  nail  up 
a  paling,  prune  a  fruit-tree,  make  a  water- 
w^heel  or  a  kite  for  his  little  boy,  write  an 
article  for  Fraser  or  a  leader  for  the  Times 
or  the  Spectator.  What  a  fine,  genial, 
many.sided  life  did  Sydney  Smith  lead  at 
his  Yorkshire  parish!  I  should  have 
liked,  I  own,  to  have  found  in  it  more 
traces  of  the  clergyman  ;  but  perhaps  the 
biograplier  thought  it  better  not  to  parade 
these.  And  in  the  regard  of  facing  all 
difticnlties  with  a  cheerful  heart,  and  nobly 
resolving  to  be  useful  and  helpful  in  little 
matters  as  well  as  big,  I  think  that  life 
was  as  good  a  sermon  as  ever  was  preached 
from  pulpit. 

I  have  already  said  in  the  course  of  this 
rambling  discussion,  that  recreation  nmst 
be  such  as  shall  turn  the  thoughts  into  a 
new  channel,  otherwise  it  is  no  recreation 
at  all.  And  walking,  which  is  the  most 
usual  physical  exercise,  here  completely 
fails.  Walking  has  grown  by  long  habit 
a  purely  automatic  act,  demanding  no  at- 
tention :  we  think  all  the  time  we  are 
walking ;  Southey  even  read  while  he  took 
his  daily  walk.  But  Southey's  story  is  a 
fearful  waraing.  It  will  do  a  clergyman 
no  good  whatever  to  leave  his  desk  and 
to  go  forth  for  his  const Ituthiial^  if  he  is 
still  thinking  of  his  sermon,  and  trying  to 
see  his  way  through  the  treatment  of  his 
text.  You  see  in  Gray's  famous  poem 
how  little  use  is  the  mere  walk  to  the  con- 
templative man,  how  thoroughly  it  falls 
short  of  the  end  of  play.  You  see  how 
the  hectic  lad  who  is  supposed  to  have 


written  the  Elegy  employed  himself  when 
he  wandered  abroad : 

*'*'  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beach. 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic   roots  so 

high, 

His  listless  length  at  noOntide   would   he 

stretch, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  bj. 

'^  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  sniiline  as  in  soom. 
Muttering  his  way  ward  fimcies,  h»  would 
rove ; 
Now  drooping,  woful,  wan,  like  one  foriom, 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  boneless 
love.*' 

That  was  the  fashion  in  which  the  poor 
fellow  took  his  daily  recreation  and  exer- 
cise !  IJis  mother  no  doubt  packed  him 
out  to  take  a  bracing  walk ;  she  ought  to 
have  set  him  to  saw  wood  for  the  lire,  or 
to  dig  in  the  garden,  or  to  clean  the  door- 
handles if  he  had  muscle  for  nothing 
more.  These  things  would  have  dis- 
tracted his  thoughts  from  their  grand 
flights,  and  prevented  his  mooning  aboat 
in  that  listless  manner.  Of  coarse  while 
walking  he  was  bothering  away  about  the 
poeticm  trash  he  had  in  his  desk  at  home; 
and  as  he  knocked  up  his  ganglionic  func- 
tions, he  encouraged  tubercles  on  his 
lungs,  and  came  to  furnish  matter  for  the 
hoary-headed  swain's  narrative,  the  silly 
fellow  I 

Riding  is  better  than  walking,  especial- 
ly if  you  have  rather  a  skittish  steea,  who 
compels  you  to  attend  to  him  on  pain  of 
being  landed  in  the  ditch,  or  sent,  meteor- 
like, over  the  hedge.  The  elder  Disraeli 
has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  di- 
versions in  which  various  hard  thinkers 
found  relaxation.  Petavius,  who  wrote  a 
deeply  learned  book,  which  I  never  saw, 
and  which  no  one  I  ever  saw  ever  heani 
of,  twirled  round  his  chair  for  five  minutes 
every  two  hours  that  he  was  at  work. 
Samuel  Clark  used  to  leap  over  the  tables 
and  chairs.  It  was  a  rule  which  Ignatius 
Loyola  imposed  on  his  followers,  that 
afler  two  hours  of  work,  the  mind  should 
always  be  unbent  by  some  recreation. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  Paley's  renuirka- 
ble  ieats  of  rapid  horsemanship.  Hun- 
dreds of  times  did  that  great  man  fidl  oC 
The  Sultan  Mohamme^  who  conquered 
Greece,  unbent  his  mind  bv  carving 
wooden  spoons.  In  all  these  things  yon 
see,  kindly  reader,  that  tme  recffeatioii 
was  aimed  at :  that  is,  entire  chaiige  of 
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thought  and  occupation.  Izaak  Walton, 
again,  who  sets  forth  so  pleasantly  the 
raise  of  angling  as  "  the  Contemplative 
rian's  Kecreation,"  wrongly  thinks  to  re- 
commend the  gentle  craft  by  telling  us 
that  the  angler  may  think  all  the  while  he 
plies  it.  I  do  not  care  for  angling ;  I 
never  caught  a  minnow;  but  still  I  joy 
in  good  old  Izaak's  pleasant  pages,  like 
thousands  who  do  not  care  a  pin  for  fish- 


ing, but  who  feel  it  like  a  cool  retreat 
into  green  fields  and  trees  to  turn  to  his 
genial  feeling  and  hearty  pictures  of  quiet 
English  scenery.  He,  liowever,  had  a 
vast  opinion  of  the  joys  of  angling  in  a 
pleasant  country :  only  let  him  go  quietly 
a-fishing : 

"  And  if  contentment  be  a  stranger  then, 
V\\  ne^er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven  again." 


■  ^  I    1^1 


rom     the     National     Review. 
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The  remainder  of  the  book  is  filled  with 
theories  deduced  from  groimds  of  d  priori 
reasoning  and  human  experience ;  and 
from  these  experiences  in  particular,  with 
discussions  on  their  nature  and  influence, 
deprecation  of  doubt,  and  statements  of 
their  vast  importance  at  the  present  time 
for  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  man,  and 
earnest  applications  to  us  to  receive  them 
in  a  spirit  of  childlike  faith. 

The  other  work  we  have  cited  has  no- 
thing whatever  human  about  it  except  the 
printer  and  publisher.  From  cover  to 
cover  it  is  the  work  of  "  an  angel  of 
heaven,"  who  has  dictated  it  word  for 
word  to  a  lady  for  our  benefit.  "  Ce  que 
femme  veut,  Dieu  veuf — ^how much  more, 
then,  a  solitary  mankind-angel ;.  and  we 
can  not  help  feeling  that  the  present  one 
has  deferentially  permitted  the  lady  to 
suggest  to  him  what  he  should  dictate  to 
her.  At  any  rate,  if  any  one  be  curious 
to  know  how  an  angel  of  heaven  writes, 
we  can  assure  him  it  is  exactly  as  an  ami- 
able and  enthusiastic  woman  would  do, 
who  possessed  warm  feelings,  a  devotion- 
al sj)irit,  and  a  somewhat  limited  stock  of 
ide:i8.  He  will  find  the  angel  in  question 
without  bigotry,  and  willing  to  submit  his 
lucubrations  to  the  judgment  of  his  human 
readers ;  who  are  permitted,  and  even 
urged,  to  pass  by  his  truths  if  they  find 


themselves  unequal  to  their  acceptance. 
He  will  even  find  in  him  occasional  signs 
of  diffidence  as  to  his  being  an  angel  in 
heaven,  or  a  lady  in  the  flesh.  He  insists 
strongly  on  the  importance  of  an  unqual- 
ified acceptance  of  every  word  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  tells  us  the  outward  letter  has 
an  esoteric  meaning,  and  sometimes  more 
than  one,  each  deeper  and  more  interior 
than  the  other.  And  while  he  tells  us  he 
is  sent  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the  great 
Book  of  Life,  and  bids  us  set  him  aside  if 
he  contradict  one  word  of  the  Bible,  he 
gives  us  a  signal  example  of  the  precari- 
ousness  of  our  trust  in  the  meanings  it  is 
in  our  own  power  to  extract ;  for  one 
main  object  of  his  work  is  to  contravene 
the  saying  of  our  Saviour,  that  after  death 
we  are  neither  married  nor  given  in  mar- 
riage, but  are  as  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven.  These  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood according  to  the  spirit,  not  the  let- 
ter; and  80  construed,  they  mean  that 
there  are  marriages  in  heaven,  with  this 
distinction,  that  we  are  to  them  not  con- 
jugally but  "  conjugially  "  united,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit,  not  according  to  the 
flesh. 

On  this  idea  hinges  the  romance  which 
is  embodied  in  the  work.  The  angel  left 
this  world  at  middle  age,  without  having 
oontraoted  any  matrimoidal  tie ;  the  lady 
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through  whom  he  reveals  himself  had  been 
attached  to  him  here,  without  any  response 
on  his  part ;  and  it  was  only  afler  his  re- 
maval  to  the  angelic  sphere  that  he  dis- 
covered that  holy  and  spiritual  links  unit- 
ed them ;  and  it  has  been  his  special  and 
exceptional  happiness  that  the  two  should 
become  conscious  of  this,  and  find  them- 
selves "conjugially"  one  in  the  bonds  of 
spiritual  wedlock,  although  so  widely  se- 
parated. While  dealing  largely  and  spe- 
cially with  the  matrimonial  relation  of  the 
heavenly  state,  the  whole  work  is  charac- 
teristically silent  on  the  subject  of  the  fe- 
male angels  and  their  attachments. 

It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  the  deep- 
seated  delusions  of  a  pure  and  amiable 
nature.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  to 
print  the  lover-like  expressions  and  flatter- 
ing estimate  even  of  an  angel  must  have 
cost  pain  to  a  delicate  mind,  and  can  only 
have  been  done  under  a  strong  sense  of 
duty.  The  work  disarms  ridicule.  It  is 
humble  in  all  but  its  fundamental  preten- 
sions ;  and  it  persuades  only,  and  that  not 
without  a  certain  graceful  and  feminine 
eloquence,  to  kindliness  of  heart,  purity  of 
life,  and  devotion  of  spirit ;  one  thing  only 
in  its  tone  we  quarrel  with,  and  that  is 
naturally  incidental  to  an  absorbing  inter- 
est in  what  may  be  called  the  external 
spiritual  world,  namely,  that  prayer  is  apt 
to  be  considered  less  as  the  highest  privi- 
lege of  man  than  as  a  sort  of  talisman  for 
the  discernment  of  the  rectitude  of  com- 
peting spiritual  claimants  for  the  atten- 
tion. It  is  possible  the  book  may  be  in 
its  form  SLJeii-d^esprity  and  the  angel-dic- 
tation only  feigned  as  a  device  to  gain  at- 
tention for  the  ideas  of  the  author ;  but  to 
suppose  this  would  be  to  compliment  her 
good  sense  at  the  expjense  of  her  delicacy, 
and  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  air  of; 
genuine  though  here  and  there  slightly 
mistrustful  conviction  of  the  supernatural 
character  of  her  experience  which  per- 
vades the  book.  We  much  prefer  to  be- 
lieve her  the  sincere  subject  of  delusions, 
which,  though  mischievous,  as  all  delusions 
must  be,  and  not  always  consistent  with 
good  sense  or  good  taste,  have  nothing  in 
them  repulsive  or  degrading. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  a  large  number  of 
minds  to  whom  these  angelico-feminine 
lucubrations  and  experiences,  and  a  phi- 
losophy like  that  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  will 
appear  too  contemptible  to  merit  a  mo- 
ment's consideration,  and  very  unworthy 
of  any  serious  discussion.    Yet,  perhaps, 


this  is  not  entirely  so.  Estimable  people 
do  seriously  believe  in  these  thin^ ;  and 
there  are  others  who  in  refusing  them 
credence,  do  so  rather  in  conformity  to 
the  atmosphere  of  unhesitating  rejection 
in  which  they  live,  than  from  real  cootic- 
tion  of  their  falsity,  and  are  even  ooa* 
scions  of  an  effort  to  keep  down  a  certam 
uneasy  mis^ving  lest  tney  shoald,  aiker 
all,  be  turnmg  a  deaf  ear  to  matters  in 
which  they  ought  to  believe. 

It  may  therefore  be  not  entirely  saper* 
crogatory  to  venture  a  few  remarks  on 
the  nature  and  more  particularly  the 
value  of  this  the  latest  and  most  fiwhion- 
able  form  of  assumed  intercourse  with 
what  is  called  ^^  the  great  world  of  spirita.** 
As  to  the  experiences  of  the  'WiUcinson 
family  circle,  to  us  they  seem  to  present 
no  such  perplexing  a  phenomenon  as  their 
exponent  supposes.  He  has  a  chapter  on 
doubts,  in  which  he  discusses  the  tneories 
adverse  to  its  supernatural  solution,  and 
disposes  of  them  to  his  .own  satisfiiction. 
He  omits,  however,  the  simple  and  ob- 
vious explanation  that  they  mimediatdj 
invite.  He  approaches  it,  indeed,  near 
enough  to  say  that  they  can  not  be  the 
work  of  the  imagination ;  for  that^  he  aayii 
presupposes  a  conceived  whole  consoiom- 
ly  worked  out  in  its  details.  This  i%  no 
doubt,  one  way  in  which  the  imagination 
works;  but  either  it  or  the  subordinate 
fancy  has  an  allied  function  much  more 
unconscious  in  its  working.  "  Find  me  a 
poet,"  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  **  whose  ordi- 
nary mode  of  writing  his  appreciations  of 
the  divine  was  not  only  not  with  labor 
and  with  difficulty,  nor  with  a  mind  preg- 
nant with  the  images  to  which  he  was 
giving  birth,  but  without  even  havuig  a 
co^ate  idea  in  his  mind  of  what  he  was 

writing  about Where  is  Uie  artist 

who  sits  down  to  his  paper  without  an 
idea  or  an  image  of  the  picture  he  is  to 
draw,  who  measures  not  with  his  mind 
an,d  with  his  eye  the  combinations  of  his 
forn^  and  their  fitness  to  the  general  d<^ 
sign?  Finally,  who  sits  down  thinWng 
he  will  draw  a  flower,  and  whose  hand 
flows  off  in  writing?" 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  a 
poet  ever  writes  *^  without  a  oc^nate  idea 
m  his  mind  of  what  he  is  writing  abont  ;** 
but  neither  does  Mr.  Wilkinson  do  thiaj 
his  subject  is  always  previously  sagg^tad 
to  him,  and  prondnent  in  his  thonghta; 
he  says  himself  he  adcs  a  mental  mifistimi, 
and  he  knows  reaUj  die  sort  of  tSh^.^ 
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hand  or  mind  is  expected  to  produce.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  every  artist  must  be 
aware  that  he  owes  a  great  deal  to  the 
unconscious  working  of  his  mind  or  hand  ; 
hints  seem  to  arise  spontaneously,  and 
much  of  his  art  consists  in  his  availing 
himself  of  them,  and  giving  them  shape 
and  consistency.  A  metaphor  flashes 
across  the  mind,  an  imperceptible  turn  of 
the  wrist  adds  an  unpremeditated  grace, 
which  enchants  with  delightful  surprise 
him  from  whose  hand  it  flowed ;  and  so 
little  are  we  able  to  trace  the  fine  clues  of 
suggestion  from  which  things  (often  the 
best  we  are  capable  of)  arise,  that  we  use 
as  a  metaphor  to  describe  their  origin 
that  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  thinks  a  reality, 
and  speak  habitually  of  the  "  inspirations  " 
of  genius.  No  one  has  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  the  mode  in  which  thoughts 
spring  up  in  the  mind.  We  can  direct 
the  intellect  to  certain  subjects,  we  can 
lend  and  control  our  thoughts ;  but  we 
can  not  explain  their  birth,  nor  understand 
the  way  in  which  they  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  mind,  like  bubbles  floating  up  in 
swift  succession  on  water.  They  are  part 
of  the  working  of  the  mystery  of  life.  To 
a  certain  extent  we  can  voluntarily  with- 
draw our  control  over  then^;  sleep  in  ge- 
neral has  this  eflect  completely,  and  a 
thousand  fantastic  frivolous  ip^ageX  sin- 
gled with  others  of  deeper  import,'  all  des- 
titute of  any  apparent  chain  of  connection, 
rise  and  break  in  swift;  succession.  Thus 
we  have  no  doubt  it  is  true  of  most  men — 
men  at  least  who  have  ever  touched  a  pen 
or  pencil  at  all,  so  that  the  hand  is  free  to 
move — that  if  they  will  sit  with  it  oftien 
enough  and  long  enough  pointed  to  paper, 
they  will  begin  to  draw  figures  and  write 
words ;  and  that  they  may  to  a  certain 
extent  let  the  thoughts  take  their  free 
(course  ;  that  they  may  in  a  great  measure 
liold  in  abeyance  the  contrblliiijg  power, 
and  may  easily  persuade  tiiemscives,  if 
they  desire  it,  that  they  dq  so  entirely. 
Tiie  large  return  Mr.  Wilkinson  makes  of 
persons  who  on  trying  the  exp^ni^'ent 
were  spiritually  guided,  is  probably  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  coutagiousne.ss  of 
an  example  in  so  imitative  a  creature  as 
man.  But  though  some  men,  if  uninform- 
ed of  w^hat  was  expected  of  them,  might 
«it  forever,  pen  in  hand,  without  feeling 
nny  impulse  to  move  it,  there  are  those 
who  would  soon  begin  to  draw  or  write — 
some  determinately  and  to  a  fixed  end, 
others  vaguely  and  without  purpose*    It 


is  in  every  idle  school-boy's  experience  that 
the  sort  of  geometrical  and  flower  figures 
Mr.  Wilkinson  describes,  form  themselves 
half  unconsciously  under  his  hand  as  he 
sits  wondering  whether  he  shall  ever  get 
his  sum  right.  Our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  had  a  recognized  branch  of 
painting,  the  technical  name  of  which  we 
have  forgotten,  but  which  may  be  found 
described  in  Gilpin.  It  consisted  in  mak- 
ing a  blot  of  color  on  the  paper,  and  push- 
ing it  about  arbitrarily  with  the  pencil, 
and  then  seizing  hints  from  the  accidental 
forms  it  assumed  gradually  to  develop 
a  landscape  out  of  it.  Such  a  work  re- 
quires but  little  effort  of  mind,  but  to  draw 
spirit-flowers  requires  yet  less.  As  to 
their  beauty,  that  will  depend,  we  think, 
on  the  person  who  holds  the  pencil ;  and 
the  forms  which  proceed  from  the  not 
consciously  controlled  manderings  of  the 
fingers  of  a  lady  of  refined  mind,  even  if 
uncultivated  in  art,  will  very  likely  possess 
grace  and  elegance.  Produced  under  the 
stimulus  of  excitement  of  the  religious 
feelings  and  natural  affections,  her  efforts, 
both  in  drawing  and  music,  may  surpass 
all  that  could  previously  have  been  anti- 
cipated from  her.  Did  the  drawings  im- 
Erove,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  mentions  ?  We 
ave  no  doubt  they  did ;  and,  indeed,  we 
learn  that  she  has  advanced  from  flowers 
to  houses  and  temples,  and  even  to  color- 
ing!, in  which  she  exhibits  marvelous  pro- 
ficiency for  a  beginner.  Progress,  botli 
in  tl^e  delusion  and  in  the  execution,  is 
what  we  should  expect,  as  the  mind  be- 
came accustomed  to  work  in  this  partic- 
ular channel,  and  the  hand  gained  facility 
by  practice.  The  fancy  may  be  fostered 
into  very  luxuriant  growths.  Shelley  at 
one  time  in  his  life  determined  to  note 
down  his  dreams ;  but  he  found  that  by 
giving  attention  to  them  they  became  so 
protracted  and  detailed,  that  the  narra- 
tion of  them  would  have  occupied  all  his 
tinic.  We  give  Mr.  Wilkinson  full  credit 
for  moral  truthfulness,  if  not  for  intellect- 
ual accuracy  and  judgment.  We  think  he 
is  unnecessarily  hard  upon  himself  when  he 
says,  that  not  to  be  able  to  decide  after 
forty  years'  experience  whether  he  moves 
his  own  hand  himself,  or  whether  it  is 
moved  by  another  power,  argues  utter 
imbecility.  "  Not  to  know,"  he  proceeds, 
'*  whether  or  not  he  was  aware  m  his  in- 
tellect or  knowing  power  previously  to  his 
hand  moving  of  the  direction  it  would 
take,  would  bespeak  an  entire  absence  of 
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reason,  and  of  the  natural  senses  and  fac- 
ulties. Yet  such  is  the  utter  imbecility 
imputed  to  us  by  those  who  try  to  ex- 
plain by  imagination  a  fsict  which  they 
can  not  otherwise  dispose  of."  When  a 
practiced  rider  sits  his  horse,  and  accom- 
modates himself  to  every  movement  of 
the  animal,  does  he  know  beforehand  what 
direction  his  body  or  arm  will  take  as  he 
sways  the  one  or  moves  the  other  ?  Does 
an  absorbed  man  never  walk  to  the  end  of 
his  garden-terrace,  and  feel  surprised  to 
find  himself  there?  Is  he  conscious  of 
how  he  put  one  foot  before  the  other,  and 
avoided  the  flower-beds?  or  does  this 
procedure  of  his,  demand  the  theoiy  that 
angelic  attendants  lifted  his  legs  for  him  ? 
The  muscles  are  more  under  vohmtary 
control  than  the  thoughts ;  and  it  is  un- 
questionable that  the  mind  will  work  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  unconsciously,  and  will 
guide  the  hand,  and  moreover,  that  it 
will  do  so  without  trespassing  over  cer- 
tain preconceived  boundaries,  and  especi- 
ally in  directions  long  practiced.  To  make 
one's  self  the  subject  of  the  arginnentmn 
ad  absurdum  is  an  imprudent  form  of  argu- 
ment. No  doubt  Mr.  Wilkinson  believes 
his  mind  to  have  been  absolutely  passive 
when  his  hand  was  writing  descriptions 
of  his  wife's  drawings  ;  certainly  they  bear 
more  traces  of  raised  feelings  than  of  act- 
ive intellect.  The  question,  however,  is, 
as  to  absolute  passivity  of  mind ;  and  here, 
though  unwillmg  to  adopt  his  own  mea- 
sure of  the  deduction  to  be  drawn,  we 
can  not  help  thinking  he  deceives  him- 
self. If,  as  he  supposes,  it  is  merely  a 
spirit  guiding  the  hand,  the  mind  may  not 
only  be  passive,  but  otherwise  employed. 
Did  Mr.  Wilkinson  ever  try  the  experi- 
ment whether  a  spirit  would  use  his  arm 
to  make  connected  revelations  while  the 
whole  powers  of  his  mind  were  otherwise 
occupied,  say  in  extracting  a  square  root 
by  mental  arithmetic  ?  or  if  that  be  easy 
to  him,  somethmg  harder,  something 
whicli  should  engross  his  whole  recollec- 
tion ;  and  that  incessantly,  for  it  is  easy  to 
draw  flowers  in  the  interstices  of  a  mental 
process  ;  many  persons  adorn  their  manu- 
scripts with  such  things  in  the  margins. 
The  less  skillful  draw  geometrical  figures 
and  flowers  and  sj)rigs,  or  rather  perhaps 
what  those  who  do  not  think  them  of  an- 
gelic origin  would  conceive  to  be  patterns 
tor  work  on  ladies'  collars ;  the  more  ad- 
vanced draw  heads,  figures,  and  land- 
scapes, or  even  write  a  verse  or  two :  and 


these  things  are  done  with  every  shade  of 
volition,  from  conscious  efforts  at  partie- 
ular  results  to  mere  uncouscioas  scrawl- 
ing. Who  has  not  been  surprised  at  what 
he  has  thus  made?  who  has  not  drawn 
faces  not  knowing  how  they  wonld*tnm 
out,  and  given  them  their  appropriate 
names  after  they  were  finished  ?  Or  take 
an  analogous  phenomenon  of  every-daT 
occuiTence :  how  is  it  that  when  we  wuin 
to  copy  a  certain  thing,  say  a  mere  profile, 
we  can  not  succeed,  but  draw  something 
more  or  less  different  from  what  we  m- 
tend  to  draw,  and  which  yet  has  a  definite 
signification  of  its  own?  So  &r  from 
there  being  any  difiicalty  in  the  onpre- 
meditated  production  of  rorms  which  snail 
have  every  degree  of  completeness  and 
significance,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
highest  triiunph  of  the  artist  to  be  able 
to  subject  his  hand  and  whole  delineating 
powers  to  his  own  absolute  control,  to 
make  a  ][>crfeGt  portrait,  or  exactly  to  re- 
produce in  words  or  colors  his  own  inwud 
conception.  Our  whole  life  is  made  up 
of  conscious  and  unconscious  moyement, 
the  boundaries  of  which  are  often  most 
intricately  and  perplexingly  confused. 

Is  all  that  part  of  the  lira  of  mind  and 
heart  which  springs  from  source  beyond 
our  discernment,  that  which  seems  the 
spontaneous  flow  of  thought  and  impulse, 
to  be  referred  to  tlie  direct  dictation  of 
an  intermediate  class  of  beings  superior 
to  ourselves?  Mr.  Wilkinson  does  not 
hesitate  to  claim  for  them  all  this  common 
origin  ;  and  maintains  that 

*'  All  thoughts,  all  fooUngs,  all  delights, 
AVhatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame,** 

are  the  suggestions  of  spiritual  beings 
either  good  or  depraved.  Indeed,  the 
whole  material  world  is,  according  to  him, 
sustained  and  made  manifest  by  their  ac- 
tion. "  Nothing  in  this  world  is  produced 
or  presented  to  view,  or  experienced,  but, 
by  means  of  spiritual  agency  in  the  luuids 
of  the  Almighty."  We  ourselves  are  a 
fleld  for  the  rival  activity  of  angels  and 
demons.  It  is  in  our  power  to  pa« 
judgment  on  these  varied  inspirations,  to 
accept  them  or  refuse  them ;  and  tUs 
process  makes  our  lives.  The  theory  is 
not  new ;  in  a  more  spedfio  and  detailed 
form,  it  was  held  by  Ori^n,  and  is  one 
of  those  purely  speculative  hypotheses 
which  are  scarcely  amenable  to  the  judg- 
ment. No  doubt  the  suppoution  wiu  ftit- 
plain  the  phenomena  of  unconaouMks  aciii|L 
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and  untraceable  suggestions.  The  theory 
of  a  living  power,  whose  limits  are  un- 
known!, acting  in  a  manner  which  is  unin- 
telligible, w^ill  solve,  as  far  as  it  solves  at 
all,  most  difficulties.  If  I  choose  to  assert 
that  the  reason  of  the  sap  rising  in  trees 
is  that  an  angel  visits  them  in  spring,  and 
draws  up  their  juices  by  exhaling  warm 
breath  over  their  branches ;  or  if  I  agree 
with  certain  nations  that  in  an  eclipse  the 
sun  is  in  danger  of  being  devoured  by 
some  fearful  celestial  monster,  who  is  to 
prove  me  wrong  ?  It  may  be  shown  me 
that  other  explanations  are  more  in  har- 
mony with  ascertained  facts  of  the  universe, 
but  it  is  still  in  my  power  to  maintain 
tliat  these  things  are  as  I  say,  and  to  com- 
plain bitterly  of  the  want  of  faith  in  ray 
assertions.  No  doubt  spiritual  life  under- 
lies the  material  universe ;  no  doubt  the 
universe  stands  and  lives  by  the  creative, 
and  most  will  think  by  the  ever  freshly- 
flowing  creative,  energy  of  the  Divine 
Mind  ;  it  needs  no  messenger  from  Abra- 
ham's bosom  to  tell  us  this,  nor,  il*  we 
believed  it  not  sure,  could  his  coming 
assure  us  of  it :  the  question  is,  whether, 
as  some  of  our  modern  mystics  hold,  this 
world  is  a  sort  of  dull  reflex  of  another, 
the  same,  yet  different,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  types ;  or  whether  the  sus- 
tainment  of  hfe  and  thought  and  material 
existejuce  in  this  world  is  a  work  delegated 
to  the  personal  efforts  of  a  class  of  celes- 
tial functionaries ;  and  men,  as  it  were,  a 
set  of  discriminating  French  horns,  on 
which  any  spirit  may  take  his  tarn  to  try 
and  play  his  own  tune. 

Of  this  theory  it  may  be  observed,  that 
if  such  power  is  given  to  angels  and  de- 
mons, it  is  at  least  very  strictly  limited  ; 
and  that  it  depends  in  very  great  measure, 
if  not  entirely,  on  ourselves,  not  only  how 
we  shall  receive  the  suggestions  of  angels, 
but  what  suggestions  the  angels  shall 
make  to  us.  No  one,  we  suppose,  will 
deny  that  the  mass  of  a  man's  thoughts 
and  impulses  are  in  harmony  with  his 
character,  and  that  even  in  sleep  an  idle 
and  luxurious  man  dreams  different 
dreams  from  one  active  and  ambitious. 
The  winged  aspirations  of  Milton  do  not 
visit  a  sordid  spirit ;  a  man  who  has  not 
studied  mathematics  makes  not  the  pro- 
phetic guesses  of  Newton.  Even  the 
infantine  Wilkinsons  are  so  far  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  to  vent  revel^ 
tions  "  suited  to  their  tender  years."  The 
more  accurately  we  observe  uie  more  dia. 


tinctly  we  see  that  things  come  to  men  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  capacity  to  re- 
ceive them  ;  and  we  may  well,  therefore, 
believe  that  the  flow  of  thought  and  im- 
pulse is  arranged  in  some  definite  connec- 
tion wdth  the  ever-varied  and  ever-chang- 
ing forms  of  character  and  intellectual 
capacity,  as  they  vary  with  original 
organization  and  subsequent  training — 
that  they  are  bounded  by  definite  laws,  and 
not  left  to  the  direct  and  conscious  indus- 
try of  other  beings  of  whose  existence 
we  are  ignorant.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
word  "  character "  would  not  possess  a 
meaning.  To  suppose  that  personal  in- 
fluence and  effort,  of  all  others  the  high  est, 
should  be  employed  as  machinery  for  the 
production  of  our  daily  thoughts,  seems 
to  involve  a  waste  of  power  very  incon- 
sistent with  what  else  we  know  of  the 
divine  arrangements.  By  personal  in- 
fluence to  guide  man  might  be  a  task  not 
unworthy  of  those  far  above  him  ;  but  it 
is  not  very  possible  to  believe  that  to  be 
the  anonymous  manufacturer  of  all  the 
thoughts,  fancies,  and  impulses  which  flit 
through  his  heart  and  brain,  whether 
awake  or  asleep,  could  afford  scope  for 
the  activity  of  a  higher  class  of  beings. 
To  appreciate  what  it  would  be,  we  must 
put  ourselves  in  a  corresponding  position. 
Animals  have  doubtless  some  degree  of 
self-determining  power.  To  train  a  dog 
is  no  bad  exercise  of  the  faculties ;  but 
imagine  what  it  would  be  for  us  to  find 
an  occupation  in  suggesting  for  his  consi- 
deration such  hints  as,  "  Bark  ;"  "  Smell 
a  rat;"  "Chase  a  rabbit."  Would  the 
most  zealous  advocate  of  this  theory  like 
to  find  his  sphere  of  activity  in  dictating 
the  dreams  and  waking  thoughts  of  a 
growing  litter  of  pigs  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  possible 
that  incidentally  the  lives  of  higher  beings 
may  influence  us,  just  as  men  incidentally 
and  unconsciously  on  both  sides  influence 
one  another.  We  do  not  here  discuss 
the  question  how  far  the  radiating  in- 
fluence of  the  lives  of  higher  beings  than 
ourselves  may  affect  us.  It  is  possible  it 
may  do  so,  as  here  we  see  the  consequences 
of  one  man's  act  flowing  in  ever-widening 
circles  of  untraceable  influence  upon  other 
men ;  and  none  can  say  that  there  are  not 
other  beings  whose  actions  unconsciously 
modify,  in  common  with  those  of  other 
men,  the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere 
we  breathe.  Neither  do  we  here  discuss 
the  theory  of  acccmonal  direot  bat  con- 
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cealed  interference  by  suggestion  from 
higher  beings,  though  little  disposed  to 
believe  in  it,  as  loth  to  accept  the  idea  of 
anonymous  personal  influence.  Still  less 
do  we  enter  upon  the  subject  how  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  visits  the  spirit  of 
men,  to  warn,  to  purify,  to  comfort,  to 
sustain,  or  to  inspire.  We  wish  only  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  these  are 
questions  entirely  different  from  that  we 
have  been  dilatuig  on,  the  hypothesis, 
that  is,  of  universal  spirit  influence  as  the 
source  of  all  our  mental  and  moral  activity ; 
and  still  more,  from  the  more  modern  and 
special  teaching  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  his 
fellow-laborers,  that  a  new  era  has  arrived, 
in  which  spirits  are  to  be  self-revealed  to 
us,  and  we  are  to  receive  the  communica- 
tions of  recognized  individual  members 
of  another  world,  and  moreover,  to  re- 
ceive from  them  not  mere  suggestions, 
but  inspired  knowledge  of  particular  facts 
hitherto  beyond  our  cognizance.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  presents  liimself  as  one  who 
has  himself  experienced  such  intercourse, 
and  publishes  the  results  for  our  benefit. 
Though  such  an  inquiry  inevitably  exposes 
us  to  the  stigma  which  in  the  minds  of 
these  supernaturalists  always  attaches  to 
the  demand  of  any  reason  for  a  new  belief, 
it  is  impossible  to  help  inquiring  on  what 
ground  Mr.  Wilkinson  bases  his  own  con- 
victions, and  demands  our  confidence. 

When  asked  what  induced  him  to  give 
admission  to  the  impression  that  the  draw- 
ings and  writings  he  describes  came  from 
his  dead  son,  he  tells  us  "it  was  too 
beautiful  a  thought  not  to  be  a  true  one." 
"  Not  a  few,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  have 
said  that  all  they  saw  and  heard  was  beau- 
tiful, and  they  only  wished  they  could 
believe  it  to  be  true  ;  thus  not  recoenizing 
the  great  spiritual  truth  that  all  which  is 
really  beautiful  must  of  necessity  be  true." 
Do  people  really  deceive  themselves  with 
such  expressions  ?  Are  beautiful  tancies 
existing  facts  ?  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  Beautiful  is  the  True.  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  wrote  about  them  thus  with  capi- 
tal initials,  and  maundered  a  good  deal 
about  them,  some  years  ago  ;  but  he  used 
the  True  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ileal. 
Did  the  Ulysses  of  Homer  ever  live  ?  is 
the  play  of  Cymbeline  a  proof  that  the 
things  there  related  took  place  as  there 
described  ?  or  are  all  the  dreams  of  all  the 
poets  unreal,  and  only  the  dreams  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson  true  ?  W  hen  Ave  ask  on  what 
grounds,  however  he  himself  may  have  | 


been  convinced,  others  are  to  give  thdr 
assent  to  the  reality  of  these  things,  we 
are  desired  to  exercise  a  childlike  faith. 
This  we  confess  is  a  little  irritatinff .   Trust 
can  only  be  reposed  in  persons.     In  whom 
is  this  childlike  faith  to  be  reposed  ?    In 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  and  the 
younger  branches  of  the  Wilkinson  famOj. 
On  their  sound  sense  and  discretion,  the 
moral  certainty  they  can  ^ve  us  they 
are  not  self-deluded,  rests  the  whole  sup- 
posed revelation,  if  it  is  to  be  received  as 
a  matter  of  faith.    On  what  grounds  does 
this  family  circle  arrogate  so  unlimited  a 
confidence  ?    The  ancient  Roman  Churdi, 
grown  ^ay  in  power,  and  crowned  with 
mighty  intellects,  her  annals  starred  with 
the  names  of  saints  and  martyrs,  makes  the 
same  demand,  bids  us  trust  her,  and  reap 
the  fruits  of  faith.    Do  we  denj  her,  to 
bend  before  every  self-established  com- 
municant with   the    so-called    spiritual 
world  ?  Any  man  may  be  convinced  that  he 
has  received  a  reve^  tion ;  it  may  approve 
itself  to  him  by  internal  evidence  whidi 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  resist :  but  he 
can  not  convey  this  certainty  to  another 
mind ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  faith,  is  bv  an 
implicit  trust  in  the  accuracy  as  well  as 
the  integrity  of  him  who  offers  it.     Such 
an  acceptance  is  one  independent  of  the 
judgment ;  we  believe  witnout  inquiring. 
There  is  also  an  acceptance  based  upon 
the  judgment.    A  revelation  may  be  ao- 
companied  by  external  ogns  appreciable 
by  others  than  he  who  is  in  the  channel 
of  it,  and  which  by  their  character  indi- 
cate a  supernatural  origin ;  the  matter  of 
it  may  approve  itself  to  the  judgment 
from  its  accordance  with  existmg  intui- 
tions, experience,  and  conviction;    and 
furthermore,  the  judgment  may  and  does 
pronounce  also  upon  the  character  and 
moral  and  intellectual  trustworthinen  of 
the  rcvealer.    Practically,  we  rely  in  part 
on  the  judgment,  in  part,  on  tm  moral 
conficknce  excited  by  the  perami ;  and  in 
the  great  revelation  in  which  we  tmat, 
this  confidence  was  inspired  by  the  per- 
sonal presence,  the  life,  and  aotiona  at 
Uim  who  promulgated  it,  and  the  lift 
was  at  least  no  less  a  revelation  than  die 
teachings.    Our  fisiith  can  have  no  phee 
in  an  anonymous  revelation,  or,  whafc  ii 
much  the  same  thing,  one  maideby  f 
son  of  whom  we  know  nothing. 

The  only  new  things  in  the  preamt 
velations,  beyond   ue- fimdaaiaiiMd 
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sumption  on  which  they  are  based  of  di- 
rect personal  communications  between 
spirits  and  men,  are  certain  special  facts, 
as  that  there  is  marriage  in  heaven,  that 
beasts  exist  there  in  a  certain  way,  that 
there  are  houses  and  flowers  there,  that 
little  boys  are  taught  by  guardian-angels 
and  wear  purple  tunics,  etc. ;  and  there 
are  also  certain  other  ideas  previously 
more  or  less  received,  which  are  presumed 
to  receive  the  confirmation  of  an  unques- 
tionable authority  from  the  same  source, 
as  that  the  soul  does  not  linger  in  the 
grave,  that  a  man  will  issue  in  the  next 
world  as  he  has  framed  himself  by  'his  life 
here,  etc.  On  the  probable  truth  of  the 
first  class  of  special  minutiae  the  judgment 
can  form  no  opinion.  There  is  a  certain 
class  of  great  revealed  facts  connected 
with  man's  spiritual  and  moral  nature, 
and  the  experience  of  his  life  and  heart, 
on  which  it  can  do  so.  It  can  say,  or  if 
unable  to  decide,  it  can  leam  by  trial, 
whether  the  teaching  be  true  that  self- 
sacrifice  is  greater  than  self-seeking,  activ- 
ity than  sloth,  forgiveness  than  revenge, 
the  spirit  of  trust  than  the  spirit  of  sus- 
picion. But  on  matters  of  fact  not  thus 
connected  with  our  existing  knowledge 
or  capacities,  it  can  say  nothing.  There 
may  be  a  thousand  conflicting  statements 
among  which  it  can  make  no  choice  what- 
ever. That  angels  are  in  the  habit  of 
conimuiiicating  with  their  fellows  by 
means  of  horses  and  other  creatures  with 
scrolls  in  their  mouths,  who  rise  into  exist- 
once  for  the  nonce ;  that  a  particular  lit- 
tle V)oy  resides  in  a  particular  little  house, 
of  which  a  drawing  is  furnished,  and  has 
his  stage  of  spiritual  advancement  marked 
by  the  position  of  a  cross  on  a  ladder ; 
that  a  man  who  was  blind  here  to  the  at- 
tachment he  has  inspired,  may  reciprocate 
it  after  he  has  become  an  angel;  that 
there  is  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  next 
world  devoted  to  reading  the  Bible,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  tutorial  angel — on 
all  these  points  it  is  impossible  for  the  judg- 
ment to  come  to  a  conclusion.  They  may 
be  true  ;  trivial  and  impertinent  as  some 
of  them  seem,  no  man  at  least  can  prove 
them  to  be  false ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe 
them,  it  can  only  be  by  virtue  of  an  un- 
limited confidence  in  the  spirits  from 
whom  they  are  said  to  be  derived,  and  in 
those  who  say  they  derive  them  from  spirits. 
It  is  of  importance  too  to  observe  that 
the  kind  of  information  professed  to  be 
obtained  from  these  sources  is  not  of  the 


slightest  use  to  men.  A  revelation  of 
facts  descriptive  of  a  mode  of  existence 
entirely  different  in  kind  from  our  own, 
can  neither  exercise  the  intellect  nor  sub- 
serve the  life.  It  can  not  exercise  the 
intellect,  for  no  activity  of  mind  can  ac^ 
quire  it  or  test  it,  nor  can  we  extend  it 
one  inch.  It  is  a  deposit  of  dead  barren 
scraps  of  information,  of  which  we  nre 
the  passive  recipients.  It  is  a  great  thing 
for  an  astronomer  to  weigh  a  fixed  star ; 
but  for  an  ignorant  man  to  have  the 
weights  of  every  star  in  the  heavens  dic- 
tated to  him  would  be  of  no  profit  to  him. 
The  Divine  Providence  has  not  hitherto 
made  arrangements  for  gratifying  the  idle 
curiosity  to  which  alone  this  kind  of  an- 
gelic information  can  minister ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  every  a  priori  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  original  plan  still  remains 
adhered  to,  by  virtue  of  which  man  is 
not  supplied  with  ready-made  knowledge 
through  a  process  of  dictation,  but  only 
furnished  with  the  capacity  and  the  ma- 
terials for  acquiring  it.  That  the  affec- 
tions would  find  a  solace  in  communica- 
tiotis  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  if  such 
a  privilege  were  accorded,  we  do  not 
deny,  and  most  men  "Nvill  regard  with 
compassion  rather  than  rigor  the  weak- 
ness of  a  mother,  too  prone  to  believe 
that  her  dead  child  can  whisper  comfort 
across  the  grave,  and  confide  his  infantine 
experiences  of  heaven  as  freely  as  he  did 
those  of  earth ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
tend the  same  indulgence  to  a  man  who 
makes  his  delusions  the  basis  of  a  new 
philosophy,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
religious  era. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
the  contrast  between  the  importance  at- 
tached by  enthusiastic  votaries  to  a  belief 
in  ghosts  or  spiritual  communications,  and 
the  actual  results  attained  even  on  their 
own  showing.  Mrs.  Crowe,  speaking  of 
the  reports  of  our  future  state,  says,  they 
"  may  perchance  turn  out  to  have  a  deeper 
interest  for  us  than  all  those  various 
questions,  public  and  private,  put  together 
with  whicn  we  are  daily  agitating  our 
minds.''  How  can  this  oe?  It  is  here 
we  are  living,  not  there ;  whatever  may 
be  the  exact  conditions  of  our  future  exist- 
ence, we  know  what  the  grand  ones  are ; 
we  know  that  it  is  by  our  life  here  that 
we  must  be  fitted  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
highest  promises  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
And  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than 
to  say^  that  prying  into  its  details  a  little 
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before  the  time  is  of  more  importance  to 
us  than  the  stndv  and  practice  of  those 
things,  our  conduct  among  which  will 
pmctically  influence  our  existence  in  that 
new  world,  perhaps  for  evermore  ?  What 
would  Mrs.  Crowe  think  of  a  farmer  who 
should  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
Zadkiel's  Almanac  for  next  year,  and 
maintain  that  this  was  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  sowino:  his  wheat  now  ? 

This  lady,  unwilling  to  treat  us  as  abso- 
lute disbelievers,  reproaches  us  with  the 
lightness  of  our  belief  in  ghosts.  A  firmer 
confidence  in  them  would  give,  she  thinks, 
to  our  ideas  of  immortality  certainty  and 
definiteuess.  Now  most  of  us  are  pretty 
well  convinced  of  our  immortality,  and 
those  who  are  not  will  hardly  yield  to  the 
Antness  of  ghosts.  He,  indeed,  who  has 
seen  a  person  returned  from  the  grave, 
and  convinced  himself  that  what  he  saw 
was  an  existent  being,  and  neither  a  delu- 
sion nor  a  mere  floating  film  or  mechanical 
reproduction  of  a  formerly-existing  form 
— such  a  man  has  gained  a  new  certainty 
of  the  life  beyond  the  grave  of  a  parti- 
cular person ;  but  the  evidence  which,  at 
present  at  least,  can  be  furnished  to  men 
in  general  of  the  nature  of  such  appear- 
ances is  certainly  not  calculated  to  supply 
them  with  any  additional  grounds  of  cer- 
tainty. As  to  definiteuess,  ghosts  at  least 
have  been  wise  enough  not  to  attempt 
this.  They  are  not  commimicative ;  and 
this  is  very  much  in  their  favor  as  com- 
pared with  their  friends  the  spirits  and 
angels.  They  commit  themselves  much 
less.  They  very  rarely  speak  at  all ; 
when  they  do,  it  is  curtly,  and  without 
descending  to  particulars.  Few,  if  any, 
carried  the  matter  further  than  the  cele- 
brated ghost  of  Ficinus,  who,  having 
agreed  with  his  friend  Michael  Mercato 
that  he  who  died  first  should  appear,  if 
possible,  and  bear  evidence  to  the  other 
world,  did  so  appear  after  death ;  and 
galloping  up  to  the  door  of  his  friend 
early  in  the  morning,  dressed  in  white,  on 
a  white  horse,  cried  under  his  window, 
"O  Michael  1  O  Michael !  those  things  are 
true;"  and  so  rode  away  again  at  the 
gallop.  Mercato  did  not  profess  to  see 
more  than  the  back  of  this  ghost,  riding 
fast ;  but  the  story  is  so  picturesque  that 
it  fintls  universal  credence,  and  we  are 
gravely  assured  that  Baronius,  who  tells 
it,  was  a  man  of  great  probity,  and  had  it 
from  Mercato's  grandson.  Whether  the 
grandson  was  a  man  of  great  probity  does 


not  appear,  nor  from  whom  he  had  it. 
But  ghosts,  though  taciturn,  vary  in  their 
behavior  ;  and  if  we  are  to  become  disci- 
ples of  Mrs.  Crowe,  and  believe  all  that  is 
reported  of  them,  our  ideas  of  the  world 
we  are  hereafter  to  inhabit  might  be  defi* 
nite,  but  they  would  certainN*  be  con- 
fused. Some  of  us  that  died  of  drowning 
are  to  remain  wet  through ;  others  are  to 
sit  as  torchhghts  on  our  craves — a  tedious 
and  unprofitable  way  of  spending  eterni- 
ty, so  it  seems  at  least;  others  of  na, 
again,  can  come  out  of  our  graves  to  en- 
joy the  society  of  our  lovers,  and  even 
carry  back  presents  we  receive  into  the 
sepulcher  with  us.  We  shall  not  rest^ 
witnesses  a  German  ghost,  (they  have 
such  odd  notions,  these  German  ghosts,) 
unless  we  pay  our  tobacconist's  bill,  ana 
return  any  magic-lantern  slides  we  may 
have  borrowed ;  it  may  make  part  of  our 
amusement  to  throw  hair-brushes  at  lieu- 
tenants ;  we  may  range  the  nniverse  or 
be  glebcB  adscripHj  and  only  have  the  ran 
of  an  old  house,  or  pace  up  and  down  a 
tomb-stone.  Some  of  us  are  m  irons;,  some 
of  us  are  headless.  We  ma^  find  our 
punishment  within  us ;  or,  agam,  we  may 
be  condemned  to  the  more  orthodox  hell; 
which  the  young  Glasgow  rake  vinted 
before  his  time,  apparently  fresh  from  the 
perusal  of  VatAekj  and  found  his  dead  ao» 
quaintance  playing  loo  and  exercising 
their  other  favorite  vices,  each  with  a 
burning  flame  in  his  bosom.  It  is  from 
want  of  consideration  of  this  varied  im- 
formation,  derivable  from  ghostly  sonroes, 
Mrs.  Crowe  tells  us,  that  ^^  when  we  are 
about  to  die  we  are  seldom  in  a  situation 
to  do  more  than  resign  ourselves  to  what 
is  inevitable."    Seldom  indeed ! 

Men  have  ever  been  familiar  with  the 
idea  that  the  spirit  does  not  rest  with  the 
body  in  the  grave,  but  passes  at  onoe  into 
new  conditions  of  being.  The  ojHnion 
has  gained  adherence,  and  disputes  the 
^ound  with  the  more  material  one  that 
It  rests  in  sleep  with  the  body,  to  await 
one  common  day  of  awakeninsr  and  jadg^ 
ment ;  and  so  confused  are  we  oommoa 
impressions  on  the  subject,  that  yon  may 
hear  a  clergyman,  in  a  funeral  sermoiii 
deliberately  giving  expresnon  to  both  n 
one  discourse,  and  telling  you  in  the 
breath  that  my  lady  lately  deoeaeed  is 
patient  inhabitant  of  the  tomb 
member  of  the  angelic  oompany, 
the  idea  of  uninterrupted  life  has  ■» 
strong  a  hold  on  the  affeotionsi  wUih  eai 
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not  bear  the  idea  of  even  the  temporary 
extinction  of  that  which  they  cling  to, 
tlmt  it  has  the  instinctive  adherence  of 
ahnost  every  one  who  has  felt  deeply  and 
stood  face  to  face  with  death.  Again, 
that  heaven  and  hell  are  states,  not  places; 
that  the  mind  of  itself  can  make  a  hell  of 
heaven,  and  heaven  of  hell ;  and  that  the 
rebellious  spirit  brings  "  within  him  hell 
and  round  about  him," 

**  Nor  from  hell 
One  step,  no  more  than  from  himself,  can  fly 
By  change  of  place" — 

these  are  not  newlights  of  the  day.  What- 
ever a  man  may  choose  to  imagine  or 
believe  to  be  revealed  as  to  future  condi- 
tions of  existence,  yet  that  sin  can  bring 
its  own  punishment,  and  that  the  spirit 
can  find  room  within  itself  for  terrors  too 
awful  to  contemplate,  and  joys  ineffable, 
are  truths  within  the  actual  experience  of 
many.  We  can  but  smile,  then,  at  the 
idle  baost  which  affirms  that  we  owe  these 
ideas  to  the  reappearance  of  the  dead  and 
the  penetration  of  spirit-seers.  And  when 
the  advocates  of  these  new  sources  of  in- 
formation claim  such  accordant  testimony 
as  they  may  afford  on  these  and  similar 
points  as  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
toll  us,  is  It  not  pretty  clear  that  they  arc 
availing  themselves  —  some  consciously, 
others  unconsciously— of  previously  exist- 
ing impressions,  especially  as  they  diverge 
in"  the  most  wonderful  way  when  they 
come  to  details?  Whom  are  we  to  be- 
lieve— St.  Theresa,  with  her  hosts  of 
Jesuits  treading  the  courts  of  heaven  in 
white  garments,  with  floating  banners; 
Jacob  Behmen,  with  his  cosmical  revela- 
tions, his  Yea  and  JVay,  and  his  seven 
prmciples  or  Mothers  of  Existence; 
Swedenborg,  with  his  picturesque  im- 
agery and  his  profound  thoughts  shaped 
in  delusive  forms ;  or  some  one  of  a  host 
of  others,  down  to  the  more  shallow  and 
vulgar  seers  and  rappers  of  modem 
America,  all  alike  making  demands  upon 
our  faith  ?  The  ancient  mystics  had  some 
claim  to  our  admiration  and  respect  in 
the  merciless  self-denial,  the  devoted  self- 
abnegation,  or  the  tasked  thought  through 
which  they  strove  to  penetrate  to  the 
sphere  of  central  illununation ;  but  the 
wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  capacities 
of  the  modern  lamb.  The  royal  road  to 
supernatural  knowledge  is  open  indeed, 
w^here  every  one  may  run  who  can  only 
hold  a  pen  in  his  hancu    The  more  ignor- 
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ant  one  is  of  what  other  men  know,  the 
more  important  it  is  to  be  enlightened  in 
matters  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  He 
who  has  every  thing  else  to  learn,  is  the 
most  intent  upon  being  well  informed  on 
disembodied  spirits ;  another,  who  finds 
natural  science  hard,  believes  his  Maker 
has  confided  to  him,  without  any  effort  of 
his  own,  an  instinctive  short-cut  to  the 
symbolic  meanings  of  the  universe,  and 
rushes  into  types  and  an ti- types :  the  devil 
himself  can  not  spell  well,  and  the  angels 
dictate  bad  grammar.  But  this  know- 
ledge is  not  always  to  be  trusted.  Apait 
from  all  the  chances  of  error  among  the 
interpreters,  it  seems  the  spirits  them- 
selves are  not  to  be  implicitly  confided 
in ;  we  are  warned  against  lying  spirits, 
and  a  taste  for  mischief  is  not  confined  to 
the  flesh.*  Some,  we  are  gravely  told, 
can  only  give  you  back  your  own  precon- 
ceived answer  to  a  question ;  nor  can  we 
help  suspecting  that  this  reasonable  lim- 
itation applies  to  them  all.  The  strong 
sense  of  the  danger  of  an  opening  to  dis- 
order w^hich  appears  in  the  more  candid 
of  these  writings  is  itself  an  evidence,  if 
one  were  needed,  of  the  closeness  with 
which  imposture  and  charlatanism  tread 
on  the  heels  of  delusion. 

If  these  so-called  revelations  are  bas(  d 
on  fact,  and  not  the  echoes  of  the  intelli 
gence  of  the  revealers,  varying  with  them 
selves  and  the  age  in  which  they  live,  a 
curious  question  suggests  itself  as  to  what 
has  become  of  the  devil.  He  was  well 
known  in  the  middle  ages,  and  far  more 
familiar  with  us  than  the  angels ;  was 
constantly  seen  about  till  quite  lately, 
and  had  abundance  of  avowed  disciples. 

*  We  bave  hoard  a  story  which  sets  the  occasional 
mendacity  of  epirits  in  a  strong  light  A  lady  visit- 
ing at  a  house  where  two  of  the  children  were  re- 
markable for  their  command  of  spiritual  intercoui^e, 
had  in  some  way  or  other  made  her  absence  deslr«- 
ble  to  these  young  people.  It  was  accordingly  re- 
vealed to  them  that  her  husband  was  ill  in  London, 
and  required  her  immediate  presence.  The  lady, 
possibly  flpom  the  verv  fact  of  her  being  a  believer 
possessed  more  &lth  m  the  constitution  of  her  hus- 
band than  in  the  competency  of  the  seers;  she  stnid 
quietly  where  she  was,  and  listened  with  incredible 
^nr^Tiftqa  to  fh)sh  rovelations  of  the  worst  aorgrAva- 
tion  of  his  symptoms.  Soon  a  letter  arrived  to  say 
he  then  was  and  had  been  perfectly  well.  On  this 
news  being  submitted  to  the  juvenile  seers,  they 
were  not  the  least  discomposed,  but  cried :  "  Oh ! 
it's  Uiat  horrid  Lord  Byron  again;  he's  always  com- 
ing  and  tellbg  us  some  flam  or  other."  Perhaps 
the  children  were  mistaken ;  if  not|  the  punishment 
of  the  author  of  Don  Juan  in  the  next  world  has 
been  heavy  indeed. 
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Why  do  we  never  hear  of  him  now  ?  and 
what  has  become  of  his  well-accredited 
imps,  his  witches,  and  the  grotesque  faces 
he  used  to  pull  ?  He  can't  be  dead,  for 
practically  he  is  as  active  as  ever.  Can 
any  sufScient  reason  be  given  for  his  hav- 
ing retired  so  completely  from  the  boards 
of  the  supernatursJ  theater  ? 

As  to  the  religious  tone  which  prevails 
in  the  two  works  we  have  selected,  we 
do  not  wish  to  question  the  sincerity  and 
piety  of  the  minds  that  have  dictated  these 
revelations  to  themselves,  or  doubt  that 
they  are  published  from  a  conscientious 
sense  of  their  importance,  and  the  duty 
of  making  them  known — a  duty  which, 
to  the  authoress  of  the  Angelas  Message^ 
it  would  be  unMr  to  doubt  was  a  painful 
and  difficult  one.  But  they  do  not  fill  up 
the  promises  with  which  they  are  prelud- 
ed. There  is  in  them  nothing  of  that 
power  with  which  a  mere  mortal  endow- 
ed with  genius  lays  bare  the  secrets  of 
our  hearts,  and  the  true  sources  of  our 
sins  and  our  consolations,  gives  a  new  ap- 
plication to  old  principles,  and  a  fresh 
hold  to  old  truths.  If  these  spirits  and 
angels  were  to  preach  from  out  pulpits, 
we  should  listen  to  them  with  the  re- 
spect and  attention  a  sermon  always  com- 
mands: but  we  should  not  wish  to  sit 
under  them  habitually ;  we  should  shrink 
a  little  from  a  certain  tone  of  sentimental 
familiarity.  They  enjoin  the  love  of  God 
and  love  of  man  with  feeble  ejaculatory 
eloquence,  and  dilate  on  the  attributes  of 
the  Divine  Being  with  mild  insipid  en- 
thusiasm. There  is  a  certain  frothiness 
of  devotional  sentiment  about  them  ;  the 
great  lessons  of  the  Great  Master  are  re- 
ehauffe^  and  served  up  tepid :  truth  di- 
vine come  any  thing  but  mended  from 
their  tongues. 

Skepticism  is  a  word  used  for  two  very 
dilFerent  attitudes  of  mind  :  for  the  tem- 
I>er  which  is  unwilling  to  give  its  adhe- 
sion to  any  but  the  most  definitely  ascer- 
tainable certainties,  and  hangs  long,  per- 
haps ever,  in  doubt  whether  to  believe  or 
not  in  asserted  truths.  This  is  the  skep- 
ticism of  the  intellect.  But  there  is  an- 
other, and  one  which  justifies  the  odium 
which  attaches  to  the  word,  that  of  the 
heart — the  skepticism  which  can  not  rest 
in  personal  confidence  when  certainties 
are  hidden  from  its  eyes;  which  must 
have  sight,  and  can  not  walk  by  faith ; 
which,  according  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  minds  in  which  it  prevails,  here  grasps 


a  negative,  and  there  gires  the  wdcone 
of  unlimited  credulity  to  the  most  nnbii- 
ed  affirmatives.  We  have  said  of  tke 
demand  which  the  spirit-seers  make  upon 
our  faith  for  the  acceptance  of  their  reve- 
lations, that  if  we  are  to  exeroiBe  fidtb.m 
the  matter,  it  must  be  a  personal .tniat,fli 
the  seers  themselves.  Bat  they  doyit 
exactly  mean  to  demand  this  :  wliat  tlief 
really  ask  is,  that  we  should  haye  fiuth  m 
asserted  facts  independently  of  the  evi- 
dence ;  they  misuse  the  word,  and  simply 
under  its  saction  implore  us  to  be  Cre- 
dulous. It  is  curious  to  see  these  Imv 
revealers  of  hidden  thinss  deolainnDff 
against  science  and  a  scientifio  age.  It  w 
a  scientific  age ;  and  they  are  themsdfSi 
the  most  remarkable  proof  of  it,  and  die 
worst  example  of  its  worst  tendenoiBL 
It  is  the  worst  tendenoy  of  too-  exdIiiiiTe 
a  devotion  to  science,  that  it  tends  to 
blind  us  to  the  truths  of  the  hearti  and 
leads  us  to  rely  too  ezolonTely  wgfm 
truths  of  the  perceptions  and  the  inteOeefc ; 
and  what  is  it  but  a  shallow  hiuupenc 
after  tangible  certainties  which  lea£  ncn 
to  ask  for  a  knocking  at  the  table  to  eon- 
vince  them  their  dead  relatives  yet  lif«^ 
and  movements  of  the  elbow,  C|r  tlw 
whispered  words  of  an  anffel,  to  asms 
them  of  the  love  of  Gk>dandthe  bqaatf  of 
holiness ;  which  leads  them  to  '*  peep  and 
botanize  "  on  the  ^rave,  and  to  nusmaiB 
their  eager  creduhty  the  pale  meteoni:  of 
the  night  for  the  shining  through  of  the 
coming  morning  ? 

Not  that  any  one  with  a  heart  to  .M, 
or  an  imagination  to  be  moved,  can  in  Ui 
deeper  moods  look  with  other  than  earn- 
est solicitude,  with  awe  and  profiMnd 
stirrings  of  the  emotions,  into  the  life 
that  lies  beyond,  bat  we  know  not  hmr 
close  to  this;  which  most  soMi  veoaift 
ourselves,  and  into  which  has  alnadj 
passed  so  much  that  seemed  Tery-sart  of 
our  own  being;  whose  gates  haro 
so  often  washed  with  oor  tears,  and 
whose  silence  we  have  eo  paorioiuitefy.ii 
plored  a  ugn.  So  passiDnately 
unavailingly  1  For  there  are  tim 
faith  is  weak,  and  the  heart 
knowledge ;  when  it  seems  toos  aa  i^^ 
hopes  and  fears  were  hound  iiqp 
the  insupportable  longing  fiHr.ciia  ^ 
however  briei^  of  eertamtjf'  ^\ 
through  the  darkness.  Wei 
is  no  answer  to  this  cry,  W  hgti 
in^  after  the  wings  mi  ith  jft 
a  desolated  home. .  '>*:9^=JMph|[fti^^H^ 
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indulged  ?  is  what  is  denied  to  this  sup- 
plication to  be  granted  to  a  cold — and 
wliat  we  may  even  call,  as  it  is  sometimes 
manifested,  a  prurient — curiosity  ?  It  is 
sometimes  the  hardest  trial  of  human  na- 
ture to  rest  upon  the  silence  of  God  ;  but 
is  it  better  to  do  so,  or  to  seek  consolation 
in  nipping  of  tables  ?  We  have  seen  a 
woman  gray  with  grief  and  years,  who, 
having  lost  her  children  in  early  life,  re- 
fused to  leave  her  chamber,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  perusal  of  all  thebooks  which 
should  solve  the  question  of  immortality, 
and  give  her  a  certainty  that  those  she 
Iiad  lost  yet  lived.  She  pored  incessantly 
in  her  solitary  life  over  metaphysics  and 
philosophy  ;  and  the  suns  of  many  years 
rose  on  eyes  quenched  in  tears,  and  a 
spirit  in  which  hope  gained  no  fresh 
ground  against  despair,  i  et  such  an  in- 
tellectual research  is  at  least  nobler  than 
the  shallowness  which  finds  its  certainty 
in  its  own  or  others'  delusions,  and  ex- 
changes the  broad  support  of  personal 
trust  in  the  divine  character  for  the  feeble 
sustainment  of  these  self-styled  revelations, 
and  will  rather  ask  questions  from  some 
transatlantic  impostor  than  from  the 
hopes  and  the  affections  implanted  in  our 
own  hearts.  We  make  no  protest  against 
the  due  acceptance  of  new  facts.  We 
assert  of  nothing  in  our  relations  to  the 
sj)iritual  world  that  it  is  impossible. 
Where  there  is  truth,  it  is  great,  and  will 
prevail.  We  desire  only  that  facts  should 
be  dealt  with  as  facts,  and  rigidly  investi- 
gated. It  is  enough  to  say,  as  Lord 
Bacon  says  of  the  learning  upon  angels 
and  spirits,  that  it  is  not  deficient  in  quan- 
tity, "  but  may  rather  be  challenged  in 
many  of  the  writers  thereof  as  fabulous 
and  fantastical."  What  we  protest 
against  is  the  summons  to  acquiesce  with- 
out evidence,  the  confusion  between  moral 
faith  and  unfounded  belief;  we  protest 
against  credulity  and  the  skepticism  which 
a  Hies  itself  so  closely  with  it.  We  do 
but  repeat  what  was  said  of  old  to  those 
who  distrusted  the  Son  of  Man,  and  asked 
for  a  miracle,  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  a 
faithless  generation  which  seeks  after  a 
siixn.  And  we  can  not  avoid  here  allud- 
ing  to  one  almost  universal  feature  of  this 
class  of  writings,  as  another  indication  of 
mistrustfulness :  this  is,  the  excessive  im- 
jjortance  assigned  to  the  letter  of  detach- 
ed passages  of  Scripture,  and  the  notion 
that  if  you  get  a  bit  of  the  Bible,  you 
must  be  right,  thongh  you  flever  its  con- 


nection and  twist  it  from  its  meaning. 
Bibliolatry,  like  all  other  idolatry,  is  the 
offspring  of  a  want  of  trust  in  higher 
things ;  and  it  is  pitiable  to  see  men,  in- 
stead of  striving  to  penetrate  to  the  real 
meaning  and  true  significance  of  the  great 
record  of  God's  dealings  with  man,  hang- 
ing texts  about  their  souls  as  if*  they  were 
bladders,  which  could  float  them  through 
the  sea  of  doubts  and  uncertainties  in 
which  we  struggle. 

In  the  great  and  awful  questions  which 
have  ever  perplexed  the  human  soul — the 
conditions  of  the  hereafter,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  disencumbered  spirit — the 
attitude  of  trustful  patience  best  becomes 
a  man.  It  may  be  that  some  light  will 
be  given  us  in  this  direction  even  here, 
that  some  portion  of  the  present  field  of 
our  intuitions  may  be  included  within 
that  of  the  intellect;  and  no  man  will 
wisely  turn  away  from  new  light,  if  it  only 
be  light ;  but  he  who  has  observed  how 
often  in  the  history  of  the  world  such 
hopes  have  been  disappointed,  and  how 
often  false  gleams  have  misled  mankind, 
will  be  slow  to  believe  that  the  curtain 
can  be  withdrawn ;  and  thongh  willing 
to  receive  at  their  full  value  any  ascertain- 
ed facts  with  which  he  comes  in  contact, 
will  rather  choose  to  use  his  ignorance 
aright  than  to  harass  himself  with  fruitless 
efforts  to  investigate  problems  which  both 
d  priori  considerations  and  the  experience 
of  men  lead  him  to  believe  are,  for  the 
present  at  least,  beyond  his  solution.  We 
repeat,  that  it  is  not  to  any  special  belief 
in  particular  phenomena  we  object :  a 
man  may  have  convincing  evidence  to  his 
own  mind  for  the  appearance  of  ghosts, 
or  the  phenomena  oi  clairvoyance,  possi- 
bly even  for  the  oommunications  of  spirits ; 
but  what  we  assail  is,  the  spirit  of  dis- 
trust in  the  divine  arrangements  for  the 
future,  which  displays  itself  in  a  pursuit 
after  such  things  so  eager  as  to  overbal- 
ance the  judgment;  the  faithless  enthu- 
siasm which  snatches  at  these  unascertain- 
ed molecules  of  fact  as  if  they  alone  gave 
certainty,  and  were  the  true  dependence 
for  the  mind,  as  if  by  such  slender  and 
Ul-knitted  threads  as  these  we  hung  sus- 
pended over  the  abyss  of  doubt  and 
despair.  We  contrast  the  mind  of  a  man 
who  in  the  darkness  submits  to  it,  and 
feels  his  way  along,  in  patient  confidence 
that  the  night  will  pass,  widi  that  of  one 
who  snatches  the  flmts  from  tiie  ground, 
and  strives  to  dispd  the  Uadmess  by  tibe 
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evanescent  sparks  be  can  strike  out,  the 
temper  of  him  who  when  cast  on  the 
great  sea,  and  the  waters  go  over  him, 
trusts  the  innate  buoyancy  of  his  frame 
and  the  sustaining  power  of  the  water, 
and  thus  floats  in  self-command  upon  the 
surface,  with  that  of  another,  who  snatches 
for  support  at  every  straw  and  fragment 
that  floats  within  his  reach. 

We  may  well  retort  the  reproach  of 
those  who  claim  a  special  interest  in  things 
spiritual.  It  is  sometimes  out  of  slowness 
to  perceive  what  lies  close  around  us  that 
we  go  far  to  seek  its  imaginary  likeness; 
like  one  who  studies  the  affections  in 
novels  instead  of  exercising  them  in  his 
home.  Are  we  not  all  spirits  in  the  flesh  ? 
Is  not  this  world  full  enough  of  spiritual 
phenomena  and  spiritual  realities  ?  Are 
we,  the  units  of  homes,  the  citizens  of 
states — we  who  have  the  poor  ever  with 
us,  and  who  recognize  ourselves  and  one 
another  as  the  children  of  God — ^are  we  so 
destitute  of  spiritual  society,  that  we  are 
driven  to  accept  as  a  momentous  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  these  geometrical 
flower-drawings,  nice  little  sermons,  and 
cottage  architecture  of  a  little  boy  out  of 
the  body  ?  Grant  all  his  mixture  of  pret- 
ty fllial  tenderness,  angelic  Sunday-scnool 
teaching,  and  pleasant  interest  in  heavenly 
toys,  his  lambs  and  golden  ships  with 
sails  of  purple  silk,  to  be  true,  what  does 
it  advantage  us?  Our  spiritual  life  is 
here  ;  and  it  better  becomes  us  to  attend 
to  it,  and  eat  the  bread  of  faith  appoinUsd 
for  us,  than  to  be  hanging  about  the  gates  ; 
of  the  other  world,  stretching  out  our ' 
hands  for  eleemosynary  scraps  of  infoi'mar 
tion  as  to  how  life  is  conducted  there. 

And  yet  these  people  ^o  claim  to  be 
the  exponents  of  a  revelation  which  in 
some  special  sense  thev  call  spiritual. 
They,  of  whose  position  it  is  the  very  es- 
sence that  they  are  discontented  and  un- 
satisfied with  such  revelations  as  the  Eter- 
nal Spirit  makes  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
each  man  for  himself  in  the  silence  of  his 
own  heart,  as  he  is  fitted  to  receive  it  for 
his  own  guidance,  and  only  in  its  oper- 
ation on  his  life  and  as  transmitted 
through  its  operation  in  moulding  Ills 
spirit  capable  of  influencing  other  men ; 
they,  whose  very  distinction  it  is  to  re- 
quire something  different  from  this — 
something  they  can  see  and  hear — who 
seek  proof  for  the  senses,  and  insist  that 
the  spiritual  intercourse  on  which  they 
pride  themselves  shall  come  through  ma- 


terial vehicles,  and  be  appreciable  to  the 
eye,  the  hand,  or  under  ita  most  refined 
conditions  be  whispered  to  the  intellect ! 

It  is  a  fact  whicn  ^host  and  spirit  seen 
have  too  little  considered,  that  it  is  the 
most  spiritual  minds  which  really  concem 
themselves  the  least  with  extemtu  and  sen- 
sible manifestations  of  things  spiritosL 
The  consciousness  of  their  own  hearts  wat 
fices  them.  They  need  not  to  j^  oat  of 
themselves,  or  to  look  beyond  their  living 
fellow-men,  to  bo  sensible  of^  and  even  to 
be  oppressed  with,  the  vast  significance,  the 
ever-present  reality,  of  that  inner  worU 
in  which  our  tiniest  and  deej^t  life  liei 
hidden,  and  which  the  material  universei 
and  the  machinery  of  external  life,  oorer, 
as  the  flame  of  the  lamp  covers  the 
changes  of  the.  elements  on  which  it  feeds 
and  by  which  it  lives.  The  man  from 
whom  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart  an 
hidden,  who  has  never  felt  profoandlj 
that  he  himself  is  a  living  spirit,  may  pal 
futile  questions  to  the  unanswering  dead, 
and  invoke  the  world-worn  neoromaatie 
nostrum  in  some  modem  shape  to  solve 
his  doubts  and  satisfy  a  vain  curiosity.  It 
is  as  if  one  in  the  vallej  should  s^reh 
with  a  telescope  whether  the  wind  Uows 
on  the  mountain-top :  ho  who  stands  there 
and  feels  it  on  his  face  is  the  better  b- 
formed.  Some  men  at  least  have  known 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  apiritosl 
influence  on  the  human  heart ;  and  nun 
who  have  been  thus  privileged  will  not 
confound  knowledge  about  spirits  with 
spiritual  wisdom.  (Comparatively  thej 
will  care  little  (even  if  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  believe  it)  that  you  may  haft 
such  knowledge  dictated  to  you  by  sil- 
ting passively  with  a  pen  m  the  naad| 
and  that  after  a  coarse  of  spirals  your  el* 
bows  and  wrist  will  diveige  into  detaihd 
information  as  to  another  state  of  eris^ 
ence. 

History  bears  witness  that  the  natiimt 
of  the  deepest  spiritual  convictions  hsnre 
least  concerned  themselves  to  diseover  or 
invent  an  ai^  world  of  spirit-life  ontsids 
their  own.  The  light  Greek  peopled  the 
universe  with  finer  existences  tnan  kii 
own.  Wood  and  mountain,  aea  aad 
sounding  shore,  the  streams  snd  dopii^ 
pastures,  were  thronged  and  haunted  bj 
thin  ethereal  forms  of  beauty,  the  pKf 
nant  offspring  of  his  wonder  and  Us  qaift 
outward  working  fimoy.  In  high  heaven 
he  set  the  goS^  corporeal  **ifft^T, 
gave  a  person  and  a  li&  to  ev«iy 
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All  spiritual  things  froze  in  his  hands  into 
cold  crystalline  forms,  like  a  glittering 
fretwork  of  ice  along  the  side  of  rnnning 
water.  It  was  not  love  of  beauty,  crea- 
tive imagination,  and  subtle  intellectual 
erception  alone  that  made  him  figure 
ove  as  a  winged  boy,  and  give  to  the 
sharp  torments  of  remorse  the  shapes  of 
women  armed  with  scourges ;  it  was  an 
activity  in  these  faculties  oiisproportioned 
to  his  inner  sense  of  the  depth  and  reality 
of  the  things  on  which  they  laid  hold. 
He  was  aware  of,  but  was  not  absorbed^ 
into,  that  inner  world  in  which  they  are 
realities — 

''  The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are 
within." 

It  was  a  vividness  of  imaginative  percep- 
tion outbalancing  the  apprehension  of 
feeling  and  experience.  What  nation  has 
surpassed  the  Greek  in  subtle  and  refined 
speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
or  turned  so  steady,  keen,  and  scrutinizing 
an  eye  on  the  profoundest  recesses  of  our 
mental  existence?  Your  modern  seer 
loves  to  call  Plato  to  witness  to  what  his 
new  supernatural  informants  have  con- 
fided to  him. 

But  the  Hebrew,  of  a  deeper,  somberer 
cast,  whose  character  made  him  the  fitting 
recipient  of  the  great  revelation  that  Gou 
is  one  and  a  Spirit — poetic  in  tempera- 
ment rather  than  in  intellect — could  not 
escape  the  dread  depths  of  his  own  nature, 
and  found  something  there  so  awful  and 
so  real,  that  he  was  never  tempted  to 
make  spiritual  life  the  plaything  of  his 
fancy  or  the  whetstone  of  his  intellect. 
What  the  other  looked  outwards  for,  he 
felt  within ;  the  future,  into  which  the 
other  gazed  so  eagerly,  he  looked  on  with 
indifferent  eye.  The  Athenian  mind, 
straining  on  the  highest  wing  of  intellect- 
ual aspiration,  grasped  at  some  safe  con- 
viction of  immortality  as  at  a  glorious  yet 
halfelusive  vision.  The  Jew  rested  on 
hope,  or  even  with  singular  apathy  passed 
the  question  by  ;  and  this  probably  arose, 
in  part  at  least,  from  the  fullness  of  the 
significance  he  gave  to  this  present  life, 
and  the  sense  of  immediate  dependence 
and  consciousness  of  actual  intercourse  so 


prominent  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  who 
wrote  the  eighty-eighth  Psalm,  with  its 
terrible  expression  of  the  suffering  of  spi- 
ritual destitution,  and  its  passionate  im- 
plorings  for  2>^^^€nt  restitution  on  this 
side  the  grave,  had  too  deep  a  concern 
'  w  ith  what  now  is  to  be  busy  with  what 
lay  beyond  it,  and  needed  to  clear  his 
spiritual  eye  no  help  fi'om  Seeress  of  Pre- 
vorst,  angel  Wilkinson,  and  that  class  of 
informants  : 

"  0  Lord  God  of  my  salvation,  I  have  cried 
day  and  night  before  thee : 

"  Let  my  prayer  come  before  thee ;  incline 
thine  ear  unto  mv  cry ; 

**  For  my  soul  is  full  of  troubles ;  and  my  life 
draweth  nigh  unto  the  grave. 

**  I  am  counted  with  them  that  go  down  into 
the  pit :  I  am  as  a  man  that  hath  no  strength : 

**Free  among  the  dead,  like  the  slain  that  lie 
in  the  grave,  whom  thou  rememberest  no  more : 
who  are  out  of  remembrance,  and  they  are  cut 
off  from  thy  hand. 

'^  Thou  hast  laid  me  in  the  lowest  pit,  in  dark- 
ness, and  in  the  deeps. 

"  Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me :  and  thou 
hast  afflicted  me  with  all  thy  waves.  .  .  . 

*^  I  am  shut  up  and  I  can  not  come  forth.  My 
sight  faileth  for  very  trouble:  Lord,  I  have 
cmled  daily  upon  thee,  I  have  stretched  forth 
my  hands  unto  thee. 

"  Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ?  shall 
the  dead  arise  and  praise  thee  ?  .  .  .  . 

**  Shall  thy  loving  kindness  be  declared  in  the 
grave  ?  or  thy  faithfulness  in  destruction  ? 

** Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark? 
and  thy  righteousness  in  the  land  of  forgetful- 
ness  ? 

**  But  unto  thee  have  I  cried,  0  Lord ;  and  in 
the  morning  shall  my  prayer  prevent  thee. 

"  Lord,  why  castest  thou  off  my  soul  ?  why 
hidest  thou  thy  face  from  me?** 

He  who  wrote  thus,  had  learned  in  his 
anguish  a  truth  which  lies  too  often  hid- 
den from  these  people,  who  are  so  eager 
to  pull  down  the  heavens  into  our  mortal 
sphere.  He.  knew,  he  felt,  th  at  spiritual 
tilings  are  spiritually  discerned.  The  soul 
that  can  sympathize,  however  faintly,  with 
his  experience,  is  not  likely  to  become 
engrossed  with  the  floriculture,  the  archi- 
tecture, and  the  costume  of  the  future 
world ;  even  the  classification  of  the  an- 
gels does  not  interest  it.  Deeper  things 
of  the  spirit  than  these  are  part  of  its 
every-day  life. 
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A   GREAT     DINNER    PARTY    OF    NAPOLEON     I. 


On  the  fifth  of  May,  1812,  a  great  gala- 
dinner  w;xs  announced  at  the  royal  court 
at  Dresden  in  Saxony.  Tlie  occasion  be- 
ing an  extraordhiary  one,  full-dress  was 
ordered  for  the  whole  train  of  the  royal 
household  ;  indeed,  a  more  numerous  and 
eminent  assemblage  of  distinguished  guests 
had  never  before  been  invited  to  imite  in 
the  pompous  rooms  of  that  antique  crazy 
chateau,  which  has  accommodated  so  many 
a  crowned  head  in  by-gone  centuries. 

There  was  the  tall  King  of  Prussia, 
Frederic-William  III.,  dead  now,  and 
bulled  in  his  family-vault  at  Sans  Souci, 
but  then  a  proud  and  stately  gentleman 
with  rigid  manners  and  military  airs — 
though  not  with  military  capacities ;  then 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  a  portly  lord  with 
black  mustaches,  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Hero  of  the  age,  to  whose  giant  army  he 
had  added  40,000  of  his  humble  subjects, 
none  of  whom  ever  saw  his  native  land 
again ;  and  the  King  of  Wtlrtemberg,  a 
monstrously  corpulent  sovereign,  who  ne- 
ver rode  on  horseback,  but  who  drove  in 
a  gig  through  the  ranks  of  the  15,000  men 
which  he  contributed  to  the  army  of  the 
modem  Alexander.  His  troops  were  si- 
lent at  that  time,  and  did  not  cry,  as  usual, 
"  God  save  the  King !"  which  is  the  more 
to  be  wondered  at,  since  they  saw  their 
lord  for  the  last  time  on  this  occasion, 
every  one  of  them  being  buried  eight 
months  afterwards  in  the  snowy  fields  of 
Russia.  There  was,  moreover,  the  Elector 
of  Ilesse-Cassel,  an  important  personage 
too,  although  his  contingent  to  the  con- 
queror's army  amounted  only  to  6000 
men ;  just  as  much  as  his  father,  of  glori- 
ous memory,  had  sold  to  the  British  gov- 
eninient  filly  years  before,  at  so  much 
per  head,  to  be  shot  dead  in  the  woods  of 
the  new  world  bv  the  American  insur- 
gents.  Besides  these  distinguished  guests, 
there  were  y>resent  a  dozen  or  more  of 
petty  grand-dukes,  dukes  and  princes,  all 
members  of  that  famous  Rhenish  Confede- 
ration, and  most  of  them  enthusiastic 
hangers-on  of  the  French  Emperor.  They 
were,  however,  set  below  the  salt,  which 


served  thom  right.  Well,  no ;  there 
one  amongst  them  who  ought  not  to  lurre 
been  set  below  the  salt.  He  Tvas  a  stent 
man  with  a  stout  heart,  on  whose  hirii 
forehead  there  was  written  many  a  pam- 
ful  and  bitter  thought.  He  looked  grave, 
even  melancholy.  If  it  had  but  depended 
upon  him,  those  300,000  German  8oldi«« 
who  followed  the  foreign  invader  into 
the  barren  plains  of  Russia,  wonld  luiTe 
received  a  far  different  destination,  b 
was  the  Grand-Duke  ot  Saxe-Weiman 
Ernest-Agustus,  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  Goethe. 

Gi-and  as  these  personages  were,  d^ 
scending  from  the  oldest  dynasties  of  Eft^ 
rope,  and  surrounded  therefore  by  ths 
nimbus  of  hereditary  power,  thej  Were, 
however,  doomed  to  act  bnt  a  saboFdi&Me 
role  by  the  side  of  those  adventnrons  np 
starts  who  formed  the  more  importttt 
part  of  the  guests  assembled  now  in  the 
state-rooms  of  the  royal  palaoe,  althoagh 
they  had  no  pedigrees  hot  their  swora,- 
no  other  hereditary  land  save  that  of  the 
battle-field. 

There  was  a  tall,  well-made  man,fiBi^ 
tastically  attired  in  a  green  timio  HMf 
embroiclered  with  gold ;  his  left  bandwsi 
leaning  on  the  hut  of  a  Turkiah  sdier 
which  he  had  brandished  in  more  Atti' 
forty  battles.  He  had  a  look  of  daring  k 
his  dark  flashing  eyes,  well  becoming  Id 
the  man  that  had  gained  a  orown  Wilb  Ids 
curved  sword,  ms  mother  ooold  haw 
little  thought  that  her  poor  ragged  bd|f 
would  one  day  dine  from  goldencnslwslijf 
the  side  of  emperors  and  Junga-i-himself  a 
king — when  she  used  to  seff  uiidte  and 
ginger-bread  in  the  avenaes  of  the  Beds  de* 
Boulogne.  This  was  Moral-,  Kfaq;  tt  Kat 
pies,  brother-in-law  of  the  ESmperar^  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Fvenoh'  etff^ 
airy.  ^  :       •     •  -. 

Xear  him,  but  a  little  apart  from  the  reiC, 
there  stood  a  modest-looking  yonng  maxt^ 
who  took  no  part  in  the  conversadoii.  On 
his  breast  were  seen  flittering  the  gnnd 
crosses  of  all  the  continental  ordera  ;  bal 
his  features  were  sad,  and  his  bugia  "^   ' 
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eyes  bore  a  melancholy  expression.  It 
was  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  Eugene  Beau- 
harnaia,  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor. 

Who  was  that  robust  man  with  bright 
eyes  and  noble  features,  bald  and  eagle- 
nosed  like  C«sar,  in  lively  conversation 
with  the  King  of  Naples,  to  whose  splendid 
attire  his  own  plain  dress  bore  a  singular 
contrast?  It  was  Michael  Ney,  then 
Duke  of  Elchingen,  and  Marshal  of 
Franco,  three  years  afterwards  shot  dead, 
like  the  other,  not  in  the  battle-field,  but  as 
a  criminal,  pierced  by  a  dozen  J^renchhaWs. 

And  yon  proud  and  sulky-looking  man, 
with  a  lion's  head,  who  scarcely  deigned 
to  answer  the  obliging  address  of  some 
little  German  prince,  but  only  nodded  to 
his  questions  with  a'  wandering  mind — 
who  was  he?  The  King  of  Prussia  never 
once  looked  at  his  dark  and  frowning 
features,  so  annoyed  was  he  at  his  pre- 
sence ;  nor  was  this  without  reason,  for 
the  gloomy  man  was  no  other  than  his 
fearful  antagonist  in  the  dreadful  battle  of 
Auerstiidt,  Davoust,  Marshal  of  France, 
and  Prince  of  EckmUhl. 

There  were  a  dozen  more  of  these  chi- 
valrous champions  of  the  sword  looking 
M'ith  contempt  upon  the  petty  dukes  and 
princes  around  them,  the  satellites  of  their 
common  sun.  The  tall  and  erect  figure  of 
Macdoiiald,  Duke  of  Tarentum,  was  pro- 
minent amongst  them  all.  The  proud, 
warrior  was  leaning  negligently  against  a 
marble  statue  of  Achilles,  and  well  were 
they  matched,  those  two  iron-hearted 
men.  Only  there  was  a  look  of  weariness 
to  be  observed  on  the  open  and  martial 
countenance  of  the  living  hero,  which 
madci  it  evident  that  he  dici  not  anticipate 
much  pleasure  from  the  coming  campaign ; 
indeed,  he  was  longing  for  a  far  different 
engagement,  and  thought  of  his  beautiful 
chfitoau  in  the  south  of  la  belle  France^ 
whore  he  would  fain  have  spent  the  rest 
of  an  eventful  life. 

By  his  side,  in  conversation  with  Mar- 
shal Junot,  Duke  of  Abrantes,  stood  a 
little  man  with  a  countenance  strikingly 
full  of  genius  and  good-humor.  His  fine- 
sot  lips  never  opened  without  uttering  a 
sarcasm,  and  the  more  critical  the  occa- 
Kion  was,  the  more  sparkling  became  his 
wit,  the  source  of  which  seemed  to  be 
inexhaustible.  His  extensive  business 
whoso  vast  enormity  would  have  crushed 
any  other  head,  was  managed  by  him 
amidst  a  continual  shower  of  sallies  that 
oftentimes  elicited  roars  of  laughter  from 


his  functionaries,  even  amidst  the  very  roar 
of  cannons.  He  was  personally  attached 
to  the  Emperor,  whose  vast  genius,  free 
from  all  pedantry,  quite  agreed  with  his 
own.  The  Emperor  missed  him  sorely 
during  that  final  campaign  of  1 81 5,  with  its 
fatal  day  of  Waterloo,  that  was  destined 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  this  transient  glory. 
He  would  most  gladly  have  forgiven  the 
chief  of  his  staff  his  vacillation  and  disloy- 
alty, only  the  little  man  was  too  proud  to 
be  forgiven.  He  was  pining  away  the 
while  in  a  quiet  German  town ;  but  when 
he  saw  that  there  was  no  more  occupation 
whatever  for  his  ardent  desire  for  activity, 
no  excitement,  no  suspense,  nobody  to 
laugh  at  his  hons  mots^  he  grew  tired  of 
the  burden  of  life,  and  Alexander  Ber- 
thier.  Prince  of  Neufch&tel  and  Wagram, 
Marshal  of  France,  and  chief  of  the  gene- 
ral staff  of  the  French  army,  grounded 
arms  at  last  by  throwing  himself  out  of  a 
window,  on  a  quiet  and  tedious  Sunday 
morning  of  the  fisital  year  1816,  in  the 
quiet  and  tedious  town  of  Bamberg  in 
Germany. 

All  this  brilliant  assembly  of  kings,  and 
dukes,  and  marshals  was  waiting  upon 
that  pale  and  dwarfish  giant,  who  boasted 
of  having  journeyed  all  over  Europe  on 
horseback  amidst  the  roar  of  cannons  and 
the  rattling  of  drums.  He  might  have 
added  —  and  over  nearly  one  million  of 
human  bodies,  also. 

When  the  doors  were  thrown  open  at 
last,  and  Napoleon  entered,  followed  by 
the  King  of  Saxony,  the  host  of  these  emi- 
nent guests,  there  was  not  one  head  that 
did  not  bow  in  low  obeisance;  not  one 
eye  that  did  not  cast  an  anxious  look  at 
this  pale  face,  as  profound  and  as  inflexi- 
ble as  fate  itself.  He  nodded  but  indiffer- 
ently in  acknowledgment  to  the  low 
reverences  rendered  to  him  by  his  vassals ; 
no  flashing  up  of  that  fixed  eye,  no  smile 
of  triumph  round  those  firm-set  lips :  all 
indifference,  or  even  satiety  in  that  calm 
and  profound  countenance.  He  was  al- 
ready too  much  accustomed  to  homage 
and  flattery. 

It  was  the  King's  birthday.  Nine  years 
afterwards,  on  that  same  day,  his  illustri- 
ous ffuest,  for  whom  the  world  was  once 
not  Targe  enough,  gave  up  his  ghost  in  a 
small  rocky  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
and — strange  coincidence  of  a  strange  &te 
— seven  years  later,  on  that  same  fifth  of 
May,  Frederic-Augustus,  King  of  Saxony, 
WBS  called  to  his  last  aooount. 
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The  lord-steward  showed  the  guests 
through  a  long  row  of  state-apartments 
into  the  "  white  saloon,"  where  they  were 
received  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
who,  by  means  of  an  iniinite  number  of 
bows  and  obeisances,  assigned  to  them 
their  different  places  at  the  royal  table, 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  court-eti- 
quette. 

Whoever  knows  any  thing  about  court- 
fashions  in  Germany,  must  be  aware  that 
— with  the  sole  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Chinese  empire  —  their  practice  has  no 
where  else  received  so  high  a  develop- 
ment. Indeed,  the  science  of  etiquette  of 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  laid  the  sohd  found- 
ation, has  been  thriving  there  ever  since, 
and  may  be  considered  now  to  have 
attained  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection. 
But  amongst  all  the  thirty-eight  courts  of 
that  happy  land,  there  is  one  that,  in  this 
respect,  has  always  gained  the  precedence 
over  all  the  rest,  that  stands  unequaled 
for  the  strictness,  the  accuracy,  the  pe- 
dantry with  which  even  the  most  minute 
prescriptions  of  etiquette  are  unrelent- 
mgly  observed,  and  that  is  declared  as  the 
very  model  of  order  and  regularity  in  all 
the  various  departments  of  its  household. 
The  slightest  infringement  of  the  inexor- 
able laws  of  etiquette  is  considered  there 
as  a  crime  whereof  no  absolution  can  clear 
the  unhapi)y  offender.  Charles  XII.,  King 
of  Sweden,  had  to  repent  afterwards  of  Ids 
disdain  for  this  same  etiquette,  when  he 
called  one  day — a  hundred  years  ago— on 
Augustus  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  attired 
in  a  pair  of  dirty  riding-boots,  and  holding 
a  horse-whip  in  his  hand.  He  had  just 
beaten  the  Saxon  army  in  a  series  of 
blood V  battles;  had  dictated  to  the  elect- 
or  the  fatal  i)eace  of  Altranstadt,  and  was 
a  little  pressed  for  time.  Augustus  II. 
would  have  forgiven  him  the  smaller 
offense  of  having  crushed  30,000  of  his 
men  to  atoms,  and  laid  under  contribution 
the  whole  of  his  patrimonial  dominions ; 
but  for  his  intrusion  iu  a  drawing-room 
with  dirty  boots  and  a  riding-whip,  there 
was  no  excuse ;  and  he  made  haste  to  con- 
clude his  alliance  with  the  Czar  Peter  of 
Russia. 

When  the  guests  were  seated,  the  nu- 
merous officers  of  the  royal  household 
took  the  different  stations,  conformable  to 
their  rank  and  the  duties  attached  to  it. 

The  old  feudal  custom  of  waiting  on  the 
sovereigns  was  of  course  carried  out  only 
by  the  lor ds-in- waiting,  members  of  the 


first  families  in  the  land,  who  thoBibra 
had  their  post  of  honor  immediately  behind 
the  chairs  of  the  royal  gaests;  behind 
them,  in  the  second  tile,  were  drawn  up 
the  assistant-chamberlains  who  had  to  hdp 
the  lords-in-waiting;  these  were  again 
waited  upon  by  the  pages  of  honor,  who^ 
in  their  turn,  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  a 
whole  army  of  yeomen,  beyducs,  equerries, 
grooms,  portei's,  waiters,  and  minor  conrt- 
servants,  each  of  them  having  hia  different 
department  assigned  to  him.  The  whde 
attendance  was  in  fall  gala-dress;  the 
lords'in-waiting  wearing  all  their  nnmer^ 
ous  ribbons  and  orders ;  the  pages  their 
state-habits,  and  red  velvet  ahoea  with 
silver  buckles ;  and  the  rest  of  the  offieeis 
of  the  royal  household,  the  rich  parade 
uniforms  prescribed  for  the  occauon.  The 
assistant-master  of  the  ceremonies  and  the 
marshal  of  the  ceremonies  had  nothing  la 
do  but  to  walk  up  and  down  and  aee  that 
all  was  right. 

The  dinner  was  sure  to  be  of  the  fiiat 
order ;  and  the  big  King  of  Wiirtembeig 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  enjoy  it  hugely. 
The  royal  table  in  Saxony  has  always  had 
a  most  excellent  repute,  and  orders  had 
been  given  by  the  lord-steward  that  fall 
honor  should  be  done  to  the  ancient  glorj 
of  the  house  of  his  royal  master.  The 
chief  cook,  master  cooks,  clerks  of  the 
kitchen,  messengers  of  the  kitchen,  yeo- 
men of  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  coniectionery  and  pastiyi 
had  been  in  great  agitation  fbr  some  dayi, 
and  were  now  like  the  cranka  and  wheeb 
of  a  large  engine,  working  to  the  top  of 
their  bent.  German  prinoes  in  genoal 
are  known  to  have  no  aversion  to  good 
cheer ;  and  those  present  were  well  j^eaih 
ed  at  the  idea  of  having  a  couple  of  qniet 
hours  before  them  wherein  to  make  their 
choice  of  the  various  luzaries  gathered 
from  all  the  corners  of  the  globe. 

Poor  men !  They  little  thought  that 
they  were  doomed  to  suffer  a  heavy  dis- 
appointment. But  they  had  in  fiMSt  been 
reckoning — not  without  their  host — bat 
without  that  pale  man  who  was  jost  upon 
the  point  to  invade  the  largeat  empire  of 
the  world,  and  who  cared  hat  little  abosi 
a  full-dress  dinner. 

When  the  soup  had  made  ita  appear- 
ance, and  the  plates — ^passing  from  nand 
to  hand,  afler  the  Asiatic  system  of  easia 
in  full  working  order,  aided  by  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  superior  civiliaataon— kad  al 
last  reached  the  lords-in-waitia^ 
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with  the  dignity  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, placed  them  respectfully  before  the 
monarchs,  a  waiting-officer  of  the  imperial 
G^eneral  staff  entered  the  room,  and  walk- 
ing straight  up  to  the  Prince  of  Wagram, 
the  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  that  giant 
array  just  then  on  its  way  of  destruction 
towards  the  east,  whispered  a  few  hasty 
words  into  the  ear  of  Marshal  Berthier. 
The  little  man  with  the  fine-cut  features 
and  expressive  eyes  rose  immediately  and 
went  out  of  the  room. 

The  incident,  slight  as  it  was,  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  King  of  Saxony, 
Avlio  looked  upon  it  as  being  extremely 
contrary  to  rule ;  and  his  patriarchal  coun- 
tenance at  once  assumed  an  expression  of 
ill-temper,  which  he  could  very  ill  conceal. 

The  door  was  opened  again  a  few  min- 
utes afterwards,  and  the  Prince  of  Wa- 
gram reentered  the  apartment.  His  fine 
and  clever  face  wore  its  usual  expression; 
but  when  he  moved  towards  the  Emperor 
and  laid  an  open  dispatch  before  him  on 
the  table,  there  Avas  something  like  mis- 
chievous iun  twinkling  in  his  bright  eyes : 
he  knew  his  man,  and  knew  therefore  what 


was  coming. 


What  the  dispatch  contained,  no  body 
ever  knew.  Something  important,  of 
course,  at  a  time  when  an  avalanche  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  with 
moie  than  half  a  million  horses,  was  roll- 
ing towards  the  east,  followed  by  an  im- 
mense train  that  covered  all  the  high 
roads  of  Germany. 

The  Emperor  laid  down  his  spoon  and 
took  up  the  paper,  while  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony looked  very  grave. 

lie  had  done  reading  at  a  glance.  On 
his  powerful  forehead  was  gathering  a 
cloud  dark  and  menacing.  He  threw  the 
dispatch  violently  upon  the  table,  and  in 
a  sharp  and  piercing  voice,  accompanied 
by  an  impetuous  and  imperative  gesture, 
cried,  "  Le  dessert !" 

If  the  great  ancestor  of  the  old  house 
of  Weddln  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and 


had  walked  in  amidst  that  modem  as- 
sembly, indifferently  attired  in  a  bear's 
skin,  and  armed  with  a  battle-axe,  his  ap- 
pearance could  scarcely  have  created  a 
greater  perplexity  amongst  them  than 
that  one  word  uttered  by  the  modern 
Alexander.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Frenchmen,  every  soul  remained  for  some 
moments  completely  thunder-struck.  The 
big  King  of  Wtlrtemberg  dropped  his 
spoon,  and  the  King  of  Saxony  looked  as 
if  he  was  expecting  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  his  old  palace  to  tumble  down  with  a 
crash,  and  bury  them  all  under  their  ruins, 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  such  an  un- 
precedented enormity. 

The  Emperor  raised  his  head  and  look- 
ed around  for  a  moment  at  those  descend- 
ants of  the  oldest  dynasties  of  Europe. 
All  that  was  lingering  within  him  of  the 
Jacobin — and  there  was  a  good  deal  — 
became  distinctly  apparent  in  the  proud 
flash  of  his  eyes,  the  scornful  curl  of  his 
lips.  With  a  haughty  toss  of  the  head, 
and  in  a  savage  tone  of  voice,  he  repeated 
once  more,  *' Le  dessert !" 

There  were  no  more  misgivings  now 
about  his  imperial  majesty's  pleasure,  and, 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  being  unfit 
for  service,  (he  had  fainted  away,)  the  as- 
sistant master  gave  at  once  the  necessary 
orders. 

To  describe  the  perfect  Babel  and  pan- 
tomimic madness  amongst  the  lords-in- 
waiting,  the  assistant-chamberlains,  the 
pages,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  royal 
household  above  —  fully  equaled  by  the 
Babel  and  pantomimic  madness  amongst 
the  master-cooks,  clerks,  messengers,  yeo- 
men, and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
kitchen  below — would  be  too  high  a  task 
for  any  pen  or  pencil. 

They  put  bread  and  cheese  and  some 
fruits  upon  the  table,  and  when  the  Em- 
peror had  partaken  of  these  modest  re- 
freshments, the  Kmg  of  Saxony  rose,  and 
the  illustrious  guests  retired  from  dinner. 
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WiiATEVEB  divergence  of  opinions  may 
exist  in  this  country  as  to  the  character  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  all 
must  be  unanimous  in  conceding  that  none 
is  so  well  acquainted  as  he  with  the  tem- 
per and  feelings  of  the  French  nation.     To 
the  true  Gaul,  the  history  of  his  father- 
land only  dates  back  to  the  fii*st  Revolu- 
tion,   lie  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
deeds  of  Valois  and  Bourbons,  but.  he 
puts  implicits  faith  in  the  first  Empire  and 
the  glory  which  it  brought  upon  his  father- 
land.    Over  camp-fires  or  in  crowded  bar- 
racks the  conversation  always  turns  on  one 
point — the  wars  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire.     Gray-headed   sergeants  tell  of 
the  glorious  days  when  there  were  truly 
giants  in  the  land,  and  the  conscripts  listen 
witli  awe-struck  reverence  to  the  story  of 
Marengo  or  of  Austerlitz.     In  the  armv 
not  tlie  slightest  incident  connected  with 
the  Napoleonic  cycle  of  victories  is  un- 
known.    You  may  learn  how  this  one 
from  a  miller's  son  became  a  marshal — ay, 
even  a  king  —  and  at  the  recital  the  re- 
cruit's eye  flashes  with  unwonted  fire,  and 
he  calls  to  mind  with  ecstasy  the  great 
Emperor's  doctrine,  "  that  every  private 
carried  his  marshal's  staff  in  his  knapsack." 
And  yet,  were  you  to  ask  these  Tyrtrei  of 
the  Revolution  for  a  description  of  Fonte- 
noy,  they  would  regard  you  with  amaze- 
ment, and  avow  their  ignorance  of  a  bat- 
tle mayhap  as  glorious  as  any  ever  fought 
by  Frenchmen,  for  there  they  had  the  rare 
honor  of  compelling  Englishmen  to  re- 
treat. 

This  feelins:  of  enthusiasm  for  the  first 
Xapok-on  is  so  universal  in  France,  that 
the  first  measure  taken  by  the  prince- 
president  was  to  foster  it  in  every  possible 
degre(?,  and  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  add  to 
the  apotheosis  of  his  uncle.  A  commission 
hfis  been  appointed  to  trace  his  passage 


*  C<'rrespondance  de  S^ijyoion  /"■•  Publioo  par 
ordre  do  I'KinptTeur  NapoI6ou  III.  Paris ;  Henri 
Vlon.     Vol.  I. 


through  life,  and  every  house 
by  him  on  his  road  to  the  "rufleries  w3I 
have  an  inscription  placed  npon  it,  besr* 
ing  the  date  of  its  occupation   by  him. 
But  a  far  grander  and  more  sterling  me- 
morial of  the  great  man  ^U  be  fbond  in 
the  collection  of  his  entire  Correspondenoei 
which  has  been  going  on  for  soma  tinifi 
the  result  being  tho  publication  of  tbefirrt 
volume,  to  which  we  propose  calling  our 
readers'  attention.     The  committee  in- 
trusted with  this  difficult  task  made  an 
appeal  to  the  French  nation  for  oontriim* 
tions,  and  thousands  of  letters  were  sent 
in,  which  have  enabled  Napoleon's  veir 
thoughts,  as  it  were,  to  be  traced  day  sf 
ter  day.    Although  these  letters  can  not 
add  to  his  glory,  they  famish  a  better 
comprehension  of  his  prodigious  diestin^^ 
the  prestige  which  be  exercised  oyer  hii 
cotemporaries,  and  of  the  irresistible  im* 
pulse  which  forced  France  into  restoring 
his  dynasty  on  the  throne.    We  think  that 
the  commission  have  acted  wisely  in  eon* 
fining  their  attention  to  Napoleon  tlM 
warrior  and  legislator,  and  omitting  IfC- 
ters  merely  referring  to  domestic  matterm 
for  their  readers  will  be  able  to  better  ap- 
preciate the  incessant  labor  he  devoted,  to 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  bis  conntij;. 
To  furnish  some  idea  of  his  xeaH^  we  maj 
mention  that  the  archives  of  the  ein|iii^ 
contain  no  less  than  forty  thoxisand  Aofiit 
ments  of  Napoleon's  Correspondence,  snd 
the  Depot  of  War  more  than    iwenlj 
thousand.    And  this  exolonye  of  the  thqo- 
sands  upon  thousands  intrusted  to  tfM 
commission  by  his  relatiyes  and  pilyate 
individuals. 

The  first  letter  in  this  volume  bean  date 
twenty-fiflh  October,  1793,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Committee  of  PuUBo  Safa^ 
from  Toulon,  where  Napoleon  had  jist 
assumed  the  command  or  the  artUlory  of 
th e  army  of  the  South.  Eyen  at  tlni  onteet 
we  are  struck  with  admiration  at  the  i^ 
cessant  activity  he  displays  in  ninaniilM 
and  improving  the  n  H$L  £  eveiv 
letter  he  complains  of  the  leg^iett  ID  vIM 
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the  army  is  exposed,  and  is  never  forget- 
fill  of  self-praise.  Thus  he  writes :  "Three 
days  after  my  arrival  the  army  possessed  an 
artillery,  and  the  batteries  of  the  Mountain 
and  the  Sans-culottes  were  established." 
After  enumerating  all  the  improvements 
he  has  made  and  projected,  he  adds :  "You 
will  grant  some  merit  to  these  different  op- 
erations, citizen  minister,  when  you  learn 
that  I  am  alone  to  direct  the  park  —  the 
military  operations  and  the  arsenal ;  that  I 
have  not  a  single  sergeant-conductor,  and 
only  fiftiy  gunners,  of  whom  many  are  re- 
cruits." Thanks  to  his  combinations,  he 
was  enabled  to  announce  to  the  Committee, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  1793, 
that  Toulon  had  fallt*n,  and  the  English 
squadron  had  run  a  narrow  chance  of  es- 
cape. On  his  return  to  Paris  he  maintains 
a  close  correspondence  with  his  brother 
Joseph,  which  has  been  already  published. 
One  striking  passage,  however,  deserves 
quotation  here,  as  showing  how  quickly 
the  Parisians  forgot  the  horrors  of  the 
guillotine. 

"  Luxury,  pleasure,  and  the  arts  are  regain- 
inpj  ground  in  an  astonishing  manner.  Yester- 
day Phedre  was  played  at  the  Opera  for  the 
benefit  of  an  old  actress ;  the  crowd  was  im- 
mense from  two  P.M.,  although  the  prices  were 
trebled.  Carriages  and  Slogans  reappear,  or 
rather  it  seems  to  them  like  a  dream  that  they 
ever  ceased  to  dazzle.  The  libraries,  lectures  on 
history,  chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  etc., 
succeed  each  other.  All  is  piled  up  in  this 
country  to  distract  and  render  life  agreeable. 
All  are  striving  to  escape  from  their  reflections ; 
and  how  is  it  possible  to  entertain  gloomy  views 
in  this  working  of  the  mind  and  noisy  activity? 
Women  are  every  where — at  the  theaters,  prom- 
enades, and  libraries ;  in  the  cabinet  of  the  sa- 
vant you  meet  very  pretty  women.  Here  alone, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  they  deserve  to  hold 
the  helm.  Thus  the  men  are  mad  about  them, 
only  think  of  them,  and  only  live  for  and  by 
them.  A  woman  requires  six  months  in  Paris 
to  learn  what  is  due  to  her  and  what  her  em- 
pire is." 

And  yet  the  young  general  must  have 
chatcMl  terribly  at  his  forced  inactivity. 
Memoir  after  memoir  he  sends  in  as  to 
the  uses  to  be  derived  from  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  he  draws  up  instructions,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee,  for  General 
Kellerman,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Alps.  They  are  masterpieces 
of  strategy,  and  dimly  foreshadow  the 
victories  Napoleon  is  himself  to  gain. 
Then  we  find  him  offering  his  services  to 
proceed  to  Turkey  and  organize  the  army 


of  the  Sultan,  as  a  check  to  the  designs  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  but  the  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  they  can  not  let  him 
l^ve  France  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  so 
they  reapi)oint  him  to  the  artillery.  Next 
comes  the  great  day,  the  fourteenth  Ven- 
demiare,  an  IV.,  when  Napoleon  is  second 
in  command  of  the  troops  that  defeat  the 
sections,  and  finally  restore  tranquillity  to 
Paris.  Within  a  week  the  incompetent 
Barras  is  deposed  from  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  interior,  and  Napoleon 
takes  his  place.  Still  his  thoughts  ever 
turn  longingly  to  the  anny  of  Italy.  He 
knows  what  can  be  done  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  chafes  at  the  thoughts  of 
opportunities  neglected.  At  length  he 
gains  the  object  of  his  ambition  —  he  is 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  another  interesting  event 
occurs  simultaneously : 

"  To  Citisen  Letnnrnear,  President  of  the  Executive  Directory. 
Head-quarter*,  Paris,  91st  VentOse,  an  IV. 

*' I  have  requested  Citizen  Barras  to  inform 
the  Executive  Directory  of  ray  marriage  with  the 
Citoyenne  Tascher  Beauharnois.  The  confi- 
dence the  Directory  has  displayed  towards  me 
in  all  circumstances  renders  it  my  duty  to  in- 
struct it  of  all  my  actions.  It  is  a  new  tie  at- 
taching me  to  my  country ;  it  is  a  further  pledge 
of  my  firm  resolve  only  to  find  safety  in  the 
Republic.     Greeting  and  respect. 

"  Bonaparte, 
"General-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  Italy.*' 

Letter  number  Ninety  in  this  series  is 
in  so  far  interesting  a3  it  is  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  the  general  subscribes  him- 
self Bonaparte,  and  the  next  following  is 
the  memorable  proclamation  addressed  to 
the  army  on  the  opening  of  the  campaign  : 
"Soldiers!  you  are  naked  and  ill-fed: 
government  owes  you  every  thing,  and 
can  give  you  nothing.  Your  patience, 
and  the  fortitude  you  have  displayed  in 
the  midst  of  these  inho8j)itable  rocks,  are 
admirable,  but  they  bestow  no  glory  upon 
you — you  are  gaining  no  renown.  I  will 
lead  you  to  the  most  fertile  plains  in  the 
world.  Rich  provinces,  great  cities  shall 
be  in  your  power — there  you  will  enjoy 
honor,  glory,  and  wealth.  Soldiers  of 
Italy !  will  you  fail  in  courage  or  constan- 
cy ?"  But  if  the  soldiers  construed  this 
into  a  tacit  license  to  "rifle,  rob,  and 
plunder,"  they  were  doomed  to  be  terri- 
bly disappointed,  for  the  young  general 
punishea  all  such  excesses  with  unexam- 
pled severity.  We  come  aoross  a  muUi* 
tude  of  general  orders,  in  whtoh  Bona- 
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parte  pitilessly  orders  men  to  be  shot 
for  plundering,  and  for  a  while  the  pro- 
vost-marshal had  no  leisure  time  ot  it. 
But  Bonaparte  was  perfectly  in  the  right*; 
the  men  were  insubordinate  and  ill-disci- 
plined, and  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
trust  them  until  he  rendered  them  amena- 
ble to  his  authority.  Had  he  not  insti- 
tuted these  rigorous  examples,  his  army 
would  have  been  defeated  in  the  first 
general  action,  for  nothing  demoralizes  so 
much  as  license.  Our  great  Duke  was 
well  aware  of  this,  and  the  history  of  his 
first  campaign  in  Spain  is  equally  fertile  in 
examples  of  severity.  By  these  means, 
the  troops  whom  the  Iron  Duke  called 
the  worst  in  the  world,  ended  by  defeat- 
ing the  French  in  every  engagement.  We 
would  the  more  urge  this  point,  as  a  co- 
temporary  appears  to  us  to  have  made  an 
utterly  fiilse  estimate  of  Napoleon's  cha- 
racter, and  refers  to  indifference  of  human 
life  what  was  in  fact  the  result  of  stern 
necessity.  See  how  Napoleon  writes  of 
his  army  to  the  Directory : 

"  The  treasury  has  oflen  sent  us  bills  which 
arc  protested ;  one  of  sixty-two  thousand  eight 
hundred  livres  has  just  been  so,  which  increases 
our  embarrassment  I  found  this  army  not 
only  wanting  every  thing,  but  undisciplined, 
and  in  a  chronic  state  of  insubordination.  The 
general  discontent  was  such  that  the  oyil-wishers 
had  got  hold  of  them ;  a  dauphin  company  had 
been  formed,  and  Chouan  and  anti-revolutionary 
songs  were  sung.  I  had  two  officers  accused  of 
having  shouted  *  Vive  le  Roi !'  tried  by  a  court- 
martial." 

Tlie  battle  of  Montenotte  was  the  first 
victory  achieved  in  Italy  by  the  Republi- 
cans. The  Austrians  were  again  beaten 
at  Millesimo,  and  ou  the  next  day  at  Dego, 
A/here  nine  thousand  prisoners,  twenty- 
Iwo  guns,  and  fifteen  flags  were  taken. 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  glorious  suc- 
cesses, the  horrible  propensity  for  plun- 
dering disturbed  the  Commander-in-chief, 
and  at  length  drew  from  him  the  following 
fierce  general  order,  dated  from  Lesegno, 
twenty-second  of  April,  1796: 

"  The  general-in-chief  expresses  to  the  army 
his  satisfaction  at  its  bravery  and  the  successes 
daily  gained  over  the  enemy ;  but  he  sees  with 
horror  the  fearful  pillage  to  which  certain  ill- 
conditioned  men  give  themselves  up,  and  who 
only  join  their  corps  after  a  battle  to  indulge  in 
excesses  most  dishonorable  to  the  army  and  the 
name  of  Frenchmen.  In  consequence,  he  or- 
ders :  First,  The  chief  of  the  staff  will  hand 
him,  within  twenty-four  hours,  a  report  on  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  adjutants-general  and  other 


officers  attached  to  tho  staff.  SeeondlT;  TIm 
generals  of  division  will  send,  witfain  twenty 
four  hours,  to  the  general  commanding,  thcff 
opinion  as  to  the  morality  of  the  field  oflScen 
who  have  served  under  them  since  the  opening 

of  the  campaign The  generals  of  division 

are  authoriz^  to  break  on  the  spot,  or  eren 
send  to  Fort  Carr^  at  Antibea,  those  offioen 
who  by  their  example  authorized  the  honible 
pillage  which  has  gone  on  for  serend  dsys  psst 
Generals  of  division  are  authorized,  bj  the  na- 
ture of  the  circumstances,  to  shoot  on  the  spot 
officers  or  soldiers  who,  by  their  example,  ezcifta 
others  to  pillage,  and  thus  destroy  disciplim^ 
produce  disorder  in  the  army,  and  compromise 
its  safety  and  glory.  Every  officer  and  sab-of- 
ficcr  who  has  not  followed  his  flag,  or  who^ 
without  a  valid  excuse,  is  absent  dniing  a  htdr 
tie,  will  be  dismissed  the  service,  and  hu  nsms 
sent  to  his  department  that  he  may  be  branded 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  coward.* 

These  repeated  allosions  to  the  ofllcen 
furnish  very  sufficient  proof  that,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  every  man  was  try- 
ing to  carry  out  in  their  integrity  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fii*8t  proclamation,  and  it  was 
only  the  love  with  which  all  regarded 
Napoleon  that  caused  them  to  submit  to 
such  stringent  orders.  The  proclamation, 
however,  appears  to  have  prodaced  the 
proper  effect,  for  allasions  to  the  sabject 
grow  rarer  and  rarer  as  we  proceed 
through  the  volame.  And  vet  the  army 
had  behaved  splendidly  in  tne  field ;  in  s 
fortnight  it  had  gained  six  victories,  csp> 
tured  twenty-one  flags,  fifty-five  gons,  s^ 
veral  strong  places,  conqnercd  the  richest 
part  of  Piedmont,  taken  fifteen  thonssnd 
prisoners,  and  killed  or  wounded  more 
than  ten  thousand  men.  Let  us  quote 
from  the  general^s  proclamation  to  Us 
army :  *'  You  were  in  want  of  every  thiiq( 
at  the  commencement  ,of  the  campoiga ; 
you  are  now  abundantly  supplied;  the 
magazines  taken  from  your  enemies  are 
numerous ;  the  sie^e  and  the  ficld-artiUeiy 
has  arrived.  Soldiers,  your  country  has  ft 
right  to  expect  great  things  from  you ;  you 
will  justify  its  expectations  f  The  greateii 
obstacles  are  doubtlessly  overcome  ;  hvlt 
you  have  still  battles  to  fight,  tovms.  to 
take,  rivers  to  pass.  Are  there  any  among 
you  whose  courage  fidls  them  f  are  there 
any  who  would  prefer  to  go  Imek  and 
await  the  insults  of  this  servQe  aoldftteaoftt 
No.  There  are  none  such  amotig  the 
conquerors  of  Montenotte,  IGIieiiHHi^ 
Dego,  and  Mondovi.  AU  wish  to  be  tbk 
to  say  with  pndo  on  retuniin|f  W  tMr 
villages,  ^I  belonged  to  the  vibtbtidii 
army  of  Italy.'  *»  .      :    . 
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After  the  defeat  of  Cherasco,  the  Sar- 
dinians were  glad  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
Napoleon  consented  to  an  armistice,  on 
condition  that  four  strong  places  should 
be  banded  over  to  him  as  security.  His 
rear  thus  protected,  he  proceeded  into 
Italy  to  secure  some  tangible  reward  for 
his  victories.  The  following  letter,  writ- 
ten to  M.  Faypoult,  will  furnish  the  best 
idea  of  the  scheme  he  designed : 

''AVe  reached  Acqui  yesterday.  Beaulieu  is 
flying  so  fast  that  we  can  not  catch  him  up. 
To-morrow  La  Harpe  will  be  at  Tortona,  where 
I  much  desire  to  have  a  conference  with  you  on 
essential  objects.  Send  me  a  memorandum — 
geographical,  historical,  political,  and  topogra- 
phical— on  the  imperial  fiefs  adjoining  Genoa, 
that  I  may  draw  the  most  benefit  from  them. 
Send  me  a  report  about  the  Dukes  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  Modena ;  the  force  they  have,  the 
strong  places  they  possess,  and  in  what  the 
riches  of  their  countries  consist ;  above  all,  send 
me  a  statement  of  the  pictures,  statues,  antiqui- 
ties, etc.,  at  Milan,  Parma,  Placentia,  Modena, 
and  Bologna.  When  we  made  peace  with  Spain, 
the  Duke  of  Parma  should  have  joined  us.  Why 
did  he  not  do  so?" 

Soon  after,  writing  to  Carnot,  Bona- 
parte informs  him  that  he  has  sent  him 
twenty  of  the  best  pictures  by  Corregio 
and  Michel  Angelo,  and  hopes,  if  matters 
go  Avell,  to  be  able  to  send  him  two  mil- 
lions of  francs  shortly.  He  commences 
raising  the  sum  by  levying  two  millions 
on  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  also  provided 
the  [)ictures.  So  soon  as  this  matter  was 
satisfactorily  arranged,  Bonaparte  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  Austrians,  and  came  up 
with  them  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi.  He 
considers  this  the  boldest  operation  of  the 
whole  campaign.  Beaulieu  had  drawn  up 
his  army  in  battle  array,  and  thirty  guns 
defended  the  passage  of  the  bridge.  The 
Austrians  kept  up  a  terrific  fire,  and  the 
head  of  the  French  column  began  to  yield. 
A  moment's  hesitation  would  have  lost 
every  thing,  but  Berthier,  Lannes,  and 
others  rushed  to  the  head  of  the  column 
and  carried  all  before  them.  In  his  dis- 
patch to  the  Directory,  Napoleon  spe- 
cially commends  Berthier,  who  on  this  day 
was  gunner,  trooper,  and  grenadier.  This 
victory  opened  the  whole  of  Lombardy  to 
the  French,  and  Bonaparte  was  already 
entertaining  ambitious  dreams  of  signing 
a  peace  in  the  capital  of  astonished  Aus- 
tria. But  matters  were  not  to  progress 
so  rapidly,  for  the  army  of  the  Rhine  was 
far  from  supporting  him  in  the  way  it 
should  have  done.    At  the  same  time  Na- 


poleon was  thwarted  by  the  Directory, 
who  proposed  dividing  the  army  of  Italy 
into  two,  and  giving  the  command  of  one 
half  to  Kellerman.  This  Bonaparte  vigor- 
ously resisted : 

"  If  you  surround  me  with  all  sorts  of  embar- 
rassments {he  writes  to  the  Directory) — if  I 
must  refer  to  the  commissioners  of  government 
at  every  step — if  they  have  a  right  to  change 
my  movements,  to  take  away  or  send  me  troops, 
expect  nothing  good  henceforth.  If  you  weak- 
en your  means  by  dividing  your  forces  —if  yon 
break  in  Italy  the  unity  of  military  thought — I 
tell  you  with  pain,  you  will  have  lost  the  fairest 
occasion  to  impose  laws  on  Italy.  In  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  afiairs  here,  it  is  indispensable 
that  you  should  have  a  general  possessing  your 
entire  confidence.  If  it  were  not  myself,  I 
should  not  complain ;  but  I  would  try  to  re- 
double my  zeal  in  order  to  merit  your  esteem 
in  the  post  you  might  intrust  to  me.  Each  has 
his  own  way  of  carrying  on  war.  General  Kel- 
lerman has  more  experience,  and  will  do  so 
better  than  I ;  but  together  we  should  do  it  very 
badly.  I  can  only  render  essential  service  to 
my  country  when  invested  with  your  entire  and 
absolute  confidence.  I  feel  that  I  require  great 
courage  to  write  you  such  a  letter ;  it  would  be 
so  easy  to  accuse  me  of  ambition  and  pride,  but 
I  am  bound  to  express  to  you  all  my  feelings, 
as  you  have  ever  given  me  testimonies  of  your 
esteem,  which  I  must  not  forget." 

The  Duke  of  Modena  was  the  next  po- 
tentate to  feel  the  weight  of  Republican 
anger;  he  was  fined  seven  milhon  five 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  cash,  and  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  more  in 
kind,  as  well  as  twenty  pictures,  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  commissioners  of  the  Re- 
public. Among  the  latter  was  Corregio's 
celebrated  "  St.  Jerome,"  estimated  to  be 
worth  two  hundred  thousand  francs.  So 
soon  as  this  little  business  was  settled,  the 
Milanese  were  invited  to  share  the  bless- 
ing of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
with  the  French,  and  a  new  constitution 
was  drawn  up  for  them.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  siege  of  the  citadel  was  being 
pressed  on  vigorously,  dnd  Napoleon  was 
mflicting  fearful  punishments  on  those  who 
wbhed  to  hold  on  to  the  old  order  of 
things.  In  his  proclamation  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Lombardy,  he  says :  "  The 
General-in-chief,  faithful  to  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  French  nation,  wnich  does 
not  make  war  on  peoples,  desires  to  leave 
a  door  open  for  repentance ;  but  those 
who,  within  twenty-tour  hours,  have  not 
laid  down  their  arms  and  taken  anew  the 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  Republic,  will  be 
treated  as  rebels,  and  their  villages  burnt." 
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What  a  practical  satire  on  the  boasted 
liberty !  The  Milanese,  who  actually  dared 
to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  old  state 
of  things,  were  mercilessly  condemned  by 
a  military  commission  and  shot.  Such 
was  the  equality  offered  them,  and  if  they 
naturally  declined  it,  they  took  the  re- 
sjwnsibility  on  themselves.  Pavia,  too, 
had  the  audacity  to  withstand  the  French, 
and  had  the  most  exemplary  punishment 
inflicted  upon  it :  and  Bonaparte  tells  us, 
had  the  blood  of  a  single  Frenchman  been 
shed,  he  would  have  erected  on  the  ruins 
of  the  city  a  column,  on  which  would 
have  been  inscribed :  "  Here  stood  the 
town  of  Pavia."  But,  after  all,  this  is  a 
mere  exa^jcceration  of  the  doctrine  of  fra- 
ternity. 

The  battle  of  Valeggio  expelled  the 
Austrians  from  Italy,  and  the  French  out- 
posts were  stationed  on  the  mountains  of 
Germany.  The  capture  of  Verona  caused 
a  general  flight  of  the  emigres,  rather  for- 
tunately for  the  town,  as  Bonaparte  told 
the  deputies  that  if  the  King  of  France 
had  not  quitted  Verona  before  the  French 
passage  of  the  Po,  he  would  have  burned 
to  the  ground  a  town  bold  enough  to  be- 
lieve itself  the  capital  of  the  French  em- 
pire. The  defeat  of  the  Austrians  was 
followed  by  an  armistice  between  the 
French  and  the  Neapolitans,  the  latter 
escaping,  strangely  enough,  without  hav- 
ing any  little  bill  to  pay.  But  Napoleon 
was  by  this  time  beginning  to  get  into  an 
awkward  position,  and  hardly  knew  which 
way  to  turn.  The  siege  of  Milan,  the 
troops  to  guard  the  Milanese,  and  the  sev- 
eral garrisons,  demanded  fifteen  thousand 
men ;  the  guard  of  the  Adige  and  the 
positions  in  the  Tyrol  occupied  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  the  blockade  of  Man- 
tua twelve  thousand,  so  that  the  conquer- 
or only  had  six  thousand  men  at  his  dis- 
posal. Most  pleasant  is  the  way  in  which 
he  intersperses  illustrative  anecdotes  in 
his  letters  to  the  Directory.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  sample : 

"  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  a  trait  which 
depicts  the  harharism  still  prevailing  in  these 
countries.  At  St  George's  there  is  a  convent 
from  which  the  nuns  had  fled,  as  it  was  exposed 
to  cannon-shot  Our  soldiers  went  in  to  occupy 
it  They  heard  cries ;  they  rushed  into  a  court- 
yard, hroke  into  a  cell,  and  found  a  young  person 
seated  on  a  miserable  chair,  her  hands  fastened 
by  an  iron  chain.  This  unfortunate  woman 
begged  for  life.  Her  irons  were  broken.  By 
her  face  she  was  about  two-and-twentv.  She 
had  been  in  this  state  for  four  years,  because 


she  had  tried  to  escape,  and  obey,  in  the  age 
and  country  of  love,  the  impulses  of  her  heart. 
Our  gendarmes  took  particular  care  of  her.  She 
displayed  great  interest  for  the  French.  She 
had  been  beautiftd,  and  joined  to  the  Tivadty  of 
the  climate  the  melancholy  of  her  misfortunes. 
"Whenever  any  body  entered,  she  appeared  rest- 
less ;  and  it  was  soon  learned  that  she  feared  the 
return  of  her  tyrants.  She  asked  in  mercy  to 
be  allowed  to  breathe  the  fresh  air :  they  told 
her  the  grape  was  whizzing  round  the  house. 
*Ah  V  she  said,  *  it  is  death  to  remain  here.' " 

All  this  time  Bonaparte  was  up  to  his 
neck  in  business :  at  one  moment  sending 
a  million  to  General  Moreau  for  the  relief 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  then  correspond- 
ing with  the  Grisons  and  exchanging  three 
thousand  (stolen)  quintals  of  wheat  for 
horses,  and  promising  to  send  some  thou- 
sand fire-locks  if  it  were  sure  the  Repub- 
licans would  use  them  against  the  Aus- 
trians ;  or  issuing  stinging  general  orders 
to  stop  the  abuses  stSl  too  prevalent  in 
the  civil  departments  of  the  ser\T[ce.  All 
this  while  proclamations  are  bein^  show- 
ered upon  the  Tyrol,  the  imperml  fiefc 
around  Genoa,  and  quarrels  picked  on 
every  feasible  occasion  with  the  governor 
of  Venice  to  have  an  excuse  for  mvasion. 
Next,  the  young  general  went  to  settle 
conclusions  with  the  Pope,  "  a  grenadier 
who  stole  a  chalice  being  shot  in  front  of 
the  army  at  Bologna."  This  town  was 
occupied  by  General  Augereau,  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  men, 
and  the  Pope  was  politely  invited  to  come 
to  terms.  The  excuse  for  this  outrage 
was  the  assassination  of  the  French  envoy 
Basseviile,  which  must  be  paid  for.  An 
armistice  was  soon  concluded,  by  which 
the  Pope  agreed  that  the  legations  of  Bo- 
logna and  Ferrara  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  the  fortress  of 
Ancona  delivered  up  to  them.  Hie  other 
articles  were  as  follow : 

**  The  Pope  will  deliver  up  to  the  French  Re- 
public one  hundred  pictui^  busts,  vases,  or 
statues,  to  be  chosen  by  commissioners  to  be 
sent  to  Rome ;  among  which  objects  will  be  the 
bronze  bust  of  Junius  Brutus^  and  that  in  mar- 
ble of  Marcus  Brutus,  both  now  in  the  Gapit<^ 
and  five  hundred  MSS.  The  Pope  will  pay  the 
Republic  twenty-one  million  of  livres  in  coin  ai 
France,  of  which  fifteen  million  five  hundred 
thousand  will  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
other  five  million  five  hundred  thousana  m  qier- 
chandise,  horses,  and  oxen,  to  be  selected  by  the 
French  agents.  This  sum  will  be  ind^MUdent 
of  the  contributions  levied  in  the  legating  of 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Faenza." 

This  result  was  not  arrived  at  without 
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a  war  of  words ;  for  M.  d'Azara,  Napo- 1 
Icon  said,  had  ihe  impudence  to  offer  five 
millions  in  money  iind  tliree  in  goods, 
wliile  Bonaparte  began  by  asking  forty 
inilHons,  ten  of  them  in  kind.  However, 
the  crafty  Uom.in  applied  to  the  govern- ' 
mont  commissioners,  and  gained  from ! 
them  the  fact  tbirt  it  was  im])ossib[e  for 
the  French,  wider  present  circumstances, 
to  mnrch  on  Kome.  Hence,  Napoleon  i 
could  only  sack  the  twenty  millions  by 
milking  a  night  m.irch  on  Kavenno,  which  | 
broiigiit  the  negotiator  to  his  senses.  In  ; 
addition  to  the  money,  Bonaparte  seized 
two  hundred  bronze  gima,  eight  thousand  ' 
firelocks,  and  a  largo  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition, which  fully  paid  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition.  Turning  his  attention  to 
more  preusing  affairs,  it  is  quite  refreshing 
to  find  Bonaparte  writing  to  General  Dea- 
pinoy  at  Hilas :  "  Do  not  go  to  sleep 
among  the  pleasures  of  Milan,  and,  above 
all,  do  not  write  letters  to  turn  the  head 
of  our  poor  chief  of  the  staff;  for,  since 
yoTi  liave  told  him  about  a  pretty  actress 
who  awaits  him  at  Milan,  he  is  dying  of  im- 
patience to  get  there."  Before  long  tiie 
fe'rencb  and  Austrians  came  into  collision 
again  at  Borglietto,  where  the  latter  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  thrashing,  as  usual. 
From  the  report  to  the  Directory  we  may 
quote  the  following,  reminding  us  of  our 
own  Guards  in  the  Crimea: 

"  Claude  Roche,  rifletnan  in  the  second  com- 
pany of  the  eleventh  hkir-brigade  of  light  infant- 
ry, was  the  first  to  lenp  into  the  enemy's  en- 
Irenchments,  killed  the  ofScer,  and  without 
waiting  to  take  his  watch  or  plunder  him,  seiz- 
ed his  Kaber,  killed  an  Austrian,  and  took  throe 
prisoncrii.  Jean  GertQ,  of  the  same  company, 
nimed  his  firelock  st  tirelve  Austrians ;  it  miss- 
ed fire ;  he  rushed  upon  them  with  his  drawn 
s.tber,  cut  olT  the  arm  of  the  first,  and  the  others 
foil  on  their  knees  asking  for  quarter.  Ar- 
dienne,  Rub-Iieu tenant  in  the  sarao  company,  the 
same  man  who  at  Borghetto  took  the  thirteen- 
[lounder,  was  always  present  in  the  entrench- 
ments at  the  bead  of  his  riflemen,  animating 
them  by  his  noble  example." 

In  the  mean  while  the  dege  of  Mantua 
was  being  pushed  on,  although  it  was  a 
novelty  in  warfare  that  Serurier  had  only 
seven  thousand  men  to  blockade  at  least 
ten  thousand.  Hence,  the  Austrians  made 
repeated  sallies,  in  which  they  were  al- 
ways defeated ;  but  they  hoped  to  be  soon 
relieved,  for  strong  re'iaforcemeDts  were 
being  pushed  on  to  join  Wflrmser.  Na- 
poleon estimates  these  at  axlj-aerren  tbon- 
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sandmen,  while  he  had  himself  only  forty- 
four  thousand  to  oppose  them.  Hence, 
he  is  very  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  his 
own  reinforcements,  and  writes  to  the 
Directory  in  the  most  pressing  manner, 
though  without  any  favorable  result.  All 
this  lime  his  eye  was  turned  covetcously 
towards  Genoa,  and  the  following  letter, 
addressed  to  M,  Faypoult,  envoy  of  the 
French  Republic  in  that  city,  we  regard 
as  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy  : 

"  Genoa's  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  for  two 
reasons:  First,  The  Austrians  are  being  rein- 
forced, and  I  shall  soon  have  a  battle ;  if  a  con- 
queror, I  shall  have  Mantua,  and  then  a  corpo- 
ral's guard  will  be  worth  the  presence  of  an 
army  at  Genoa.  Secondly,  The  ideas  of  the 
Executive  Directory  do  not  appear  to  me  fixed 
yet  It  baa  orderri  me  to  demand  the  contri- 
butioD,  but  it  has  not  prescribed  any  political 
operation.     I  have  sent  ofi*  a  messenger  e  ' 


of  the  next  month.  Between  whiles,  forget  all 
the  caus^  of  complaint  wo  have  against  Genoa. 
Make  them  nnderstand  you  and  I  no  longer  in- 
terfere in  the  matter,  since  they  have  sent  U. 
Spinola  to  ParU.  Tell  them  we  are  very  pleas- 
ed with  their  choice,  and  that  it  is  a  guarantee 
to  us  of  their  good  intentions.  Tell  them  posi- 
tively that  I  was  very  satisflod  with  the  mea- 
sures they  took  as  regards  H.  Gerola ;  in  short, 
forget  no  circumstance  which  may  cause  hope 
to  arise  again  in  tba  heart  of  Uie  Senate  of 
Genoa,  and  keep  them  lulled  in  security  till  the 
moment  of  awakening." 

By  this  time  General  Bonaparte  con- 
sidered himself  sntSciently  strong  to  try 
conclualous  with  the  government  oommia- 
sioners,  and  at  Castiglione  he  gives  an 
awful  rap  on  the  knuckles  to  a  citizen 
Garreau,  who  had  dared  to  make  a  requi- 
sition to  General  Yaubois,  contrary  to  in- 
etractions.  The  conclusion  of  the  letter 
is  in  Bonaparte's  most  ner\'ous  style: 
"  When  you  were  a  representative  of  the 
people,  you  had  unlimited  powers :  all  t]i6 
world  made  it  a  duty  to  obey  you.  Now, 
you  are  a  government  commissioner,  in- 
vested with  great  authority,  but  positive 
instructions  regulate  your  conduct ;  so  ad- 
here to  them,  I  know  that  you  will  re- 
fieat  the  statement  that '  I  shall  behave 
ike  Duraouriez  :'  it  is  clear  that  a  general 
who  has  the  presumption  to  command  the 
army  a  government  has  confided  to  him, 
aai  to  give  orders  without  the  decree  of 
the  commission  ere,  can  only  be  a  traitor.'* 
But  the  time  had  now  arnved  vbcB  Bo- 
naparte was  to  display  his  woodroos  stnt- 
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tegic  ability,  and  by  deserting  the  sieiji' 
of  Mniitna  and  abandoning  hts  forty  guntj. 
^in  the  most  daring  victory  the  world's 
history  has  ever  yet  known.  Bnt  we 
must  tell  the  story  in  the  hero's  onu 
powerful  language : 

"Q 
Aug.  2Jtli,  1796. 

"  CrriZEN  Directors  :  Military  events  have  siil'- 
cecdcd  each  other  in  such  rapid  succussiunsirni' 
the  eleventh,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  In 
write  to  you  before.  Some  dajs  back,  the  twei.tv 
thousand  men  sent  by  the  army  of  the  Rhine  tii 
the  Austrian  army  hiid  Hrrivod,  which  number.  ' 
added  to  the  numerous  recruits  drawn  from  tlio  j 
interior  of  Austria,  rendered  this  armyeitrcrue-  i 
ly  dangerous.  The  opinion  was  generally  | 
spread  that  tlic  Austrisns  would  soon  be  iu 
Milan.  On  the  eleventh,  at  three  in  tha  morn-  i 
ing,  General  Massens's  dirision  was  attacked  1,^ 
a  very  large  force :  it  was  obliged  to  give  upthi.^ 
vaUiable  post  of  La  Corona.  At  the  same  tlan',  i 
a  division  of  fiflccn  thousand  Austrtans  attai.  ]^- 
ed  Sauret's  division  at  Salo,  and  occupied  tSii^ 
essential  post  Brigadier- General  Guien,  wilh 
six  hundred  men  of  the  fifteenth  demi-ln-igarlrj  , 
of  light  infantry,  shut  himself  up  in  a  Urj^i; 
house  at  Salo,  and  braved  all  the  cfTorta  of  tlie 
enemy  who  surrounded  him.  Brigadier-Geri.'-  i 
ral  Rusca  was  wounded.  At  the  same  time  n 
body. of  Austrians  fell  upon  Brescia,  surpris-irl 
four  companies  I  had  left  there,  and  took  t^i  1 1 
generals  and  Boveral  field-officers  who  had  rv-  ^ 
inained  behind  in  sick-quarters.  General  Sim-  | 
rct's  division,  which  should  have  covered  Rresc  I.'l,  i 
fell  back  on  Desenzana  In  these  difficult  cir-  I 
cumstances,  pressed  by  a  numerous  army  wbiih  j 
the  advantages  it  gained  must  necessarily  em- 
bolden, I  ftilt  I  must  adopt  a  vast  plan.  Tlit  ' 
enemy,  by  descending  from  the  Tyrol  by  Brcsi-ia  ' 
and  the  Adige,  placed  me  in  the  center.  If  riv 
army  was  too  weak  to  fiicc  two  armies,  it  coiitil 
defeat  them  in  detail,  and  by  my  position  I  wii^ 
between  them.  It  was  therefore  possible,  by  n 
rapid  retreat,  to  surround  the  enemy's  division 
which  had  arrived  at  Brescia,  take  it  by  siii- 
prise,  and  utterly  defeat  it,  and  then  return  (i^ 
the  Mincio  and  force  Wurmser  back  into  t)i<> 
Tyrol.  But,  to  execute  this  project,  I  mii>l 
'raise  the  siege  of  Mantua — which  was  almost . 
taken— in  twenty-four  hours,  and  abandon  forty 
guns,  and  then  recross  the  Mincio  and  not  givt; 
the  enemy's  divisions  time  to  eClect  a  Junctifiii. 
Fortune  smiled  on  this  project,  and  the  battle  i  >(  < 
Descnzano,  the  two  comluls  of  Salo,  and  thr  ' 
battles  of  Lonat«  and  Castigtione,  are  the  n 
suits  of  it"  I 

This  scheme  Napoleon  carried  out  wiili 
wondrous  precision.  On  tha  thirteenth 
a  desperate  combat  took  place,  in  whioli 
the  Austrians  lost  sis  hundred  men  oii 
the  battle  field,  and  six  hundred  prisoners. 
On  the  Iburteenth  AugcraD  entered  Bros- 


cia  and  seized  upon  all  the  enemy's  maga- 
zines, while  on  the  fifteenth  the  position 
of  the  army  was  imperiled  by  the  cowaril- 
ly  conduct  of  General  Valette,  who  ran 
awayfrom  the  enemyat  the  head  of  eight, 
een  hundred  men.  Bonaparte,  however, 
soon  cashiered  him,  and  made  preparations 
for  the  coming  battle. '  On  the  sixteenth 
the  wondorftil  battle  of  Castiglionc  took 
place,  which  we  must  describe  in  Bona- 
parte's own  words : 

"  The  Biitoenth,  at  daybreak,  we  found  our- 
selves face  tu  fitce.  General  Guien,  who  was  on 
our  left,  was  to  attack  Salo.  General  Hassena 
was  in  the  center  to  attack  Lonato,  and  General 
Augereau  on  the  right  menaced  Castiglionc. 
The  enemy,  instead  of  being  attacked,  attacked 
General  Massina's  vanguard  at  Lonato.  It  na.i 
already  surrounded,  and  General  Pijon  captured, 
and  the  enemy  had  even  taken  three  horse- 
artilleiy  guns.     I   then  formed  the  eighteenth 

'  dcmi  -  brigade  and  the  thirty-second  in  close 
columns  of  battalion,  and  while  we  advanced  at 
quick-march  to  pierce  the  enemy,  they  tried  to 
surround  us.  This  maneuver  appeared  to  me 
a  certain  guarantee  of  victory.  Masscnamerely 
sent  some  skirmishers  to  the  enemy's  wings  to 
retard  his  prioress.     The  first  column,  onarriv- 

'  ing  at  Lonato,  forced  tho  enemy.  The  fifteenth 
regiment  of  Dragoons  charged  tho  Uulans,  re- 
captured our  guns,  and  delivered  General  Pijon. 
In  an  instant  the  enemy  was  scattered.  He  tried 
to  fall  back  on  the  Hincio.  I  ordered  my  aide- 
de-camp,  Brigadier  Junot,  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  my  company  of  the  Guides  to  pursue 
the  enemy,  gain  the  start  at  Desenzano,  and  so 
fbrco  him  to  retire  on  Salo.  On  arriving  there, 
he  found  Colonel  Bender  with  a  portion  of  his 
regiment  of  Hulana,  which  he  charged.  But 
Junot,  not  wishing  to  amuse  himself  by  charg- 
ing the  tail,  nnd«  a  turn  to  the  right,  attacked 
tho  regiment  in  front,  wounded  the  colonel 
whom  ho  wished  to  take  prisoner,  when  be  was 
himself  surrounded,  and,  after  having  killed  six 
with  his  own  hand,  was  ridden  down,  thrown 
into  a  ditch,  and  received  six  saber-cuts,  none 
of  which,  I  trust,  wilt  prove  mortal.  The  ene- 
my effected  his  retreat  on  Salo;  hut  as  the  town 
was  ours,  this  division  wandered  about  the 
mountains,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  csp- 
tured.  During  this  time  the  intrepid  Augereau 
had  marched  on  Castiglione  and  taken  the 
village.  During  the  entire  day  he  kept  his 
ground  against  forces  double  his  own.  The 
61ite  of  the  Austrian  army  was  there:  it  received 
reinforcements  thrice.  The  resistance  was  vain; 
they  were  obli^  to  quit  the  field  of  battle  and 
By  before  our  impetuous  soldiers." 

The  enemy  lost  on  this  memorable  day 
twenty  guns,  two  thousand  to  three  thou- 
sand men  killed  and  woimded,  and  Ibnr 
thousand  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
tliree  generals.    The  next  day  Bmtaparte 
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was  in  great  peril  at  Lonato,  from  which 
he  only  escaped  by  his  rare  presence  of 
mind.  A  flag  came  in  while  he  was  there, 
Bummonuig  the  commandant  of  Lonato 
to  surrender,  because  he  was  surrounded. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  scattered  divisions 
of  the  Austrians  had  reassembled,  and 
wished  to  cut  their  way  through.  Bona- 
parte was  greatly  embarrassed,  for  he  had 
only  twelve  hundred  men  at  his  disposal ; 
but  he  sent  for  the  messenger,  ordered  his 
eyes  to  be  unbandaged,  and  told  him  that 
if  his  general  entertained  the  presumption 
of  capturing  the  Commander-in-chief  he 
need  only  advance ;  and  added  that,  un- 
less the  division  laid  down  its  arms  within 
eight  minutes,  he  would  grant  no  quarter. 
The  whole  column  laid  down  its  arms  im- 
mediately  on  hearing  that  the  terrible 
Boney  was  so  close.  They  were  in  a 
strength  of  four  thousand  infentry,  two 
guns,  and  fifly  cavalry.  The  next  day 
the  contest  was  renewed,  and  resulted  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Austrians.  Justly 
might  Bonaparte  pride  himself  on  the 
result. 

"  In  five  days,  then,  another  campaign  has  been 
finished.  Wiirmser  has  lost  in  these  five  days 
seventy  field-guns,  all  his  infantry  caissons, 
twelve  tliousand  to  fifteen  thousand  prisoners, 
six  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded;  and 
nearly  all  his  troops  came  from  the  Rhine.  In- 
dependent of  this,  a  large  portion  of  his  army 
is  dispersed,  and  we  continually  make  prisoners 
during  the  pursuit  We  have  lost,  for  our  part, 
thirteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  two  thousand 
killed  and  wounded.  All  the  soldiers,  officers, 
and  generals  have  displayed  under  these  diffi- 
cult circumstances  a  great  amount  of  bravery." 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  triumphs  Na- 
poleon has  family  disturbances  to  fatigue 
his  mind.  Thus,  in  writing  Camot,  he 
begs  him  to  look  after  his  young  brother, 
a  commissary  of  war  at  Marseilles,  who 
proceeded  to  Paris  without  leave.  He 
complains  that  this  youth  (evidently 
Lucicn)  has  always  had  a  mania  for  politics, 
and  begs  he  may  be  sent  to  the  army  of 
the  North  to  keep  him  quiet.  But  it 
proves  how  critical  his  own  position  must 
have  been  when  he  is  forced  to  swallow 
his  enormous  pride,  and  write  to  Camot : 
"  If  there  be  in  France  a  single  man,  pure 
and  of  good  faith,  who  can  suspect  my 
political  opinions,  and  venture  any  doubts 
as  to  my  conduct,  I  will  renounce  at  that 
moment  the  pleasure  of  serying  my  coun- 
try. Two  or  three  months  of  obscurity 
will  cahn  envy,  reestablish  myhealtbi  and 
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put  me  in  a  position  to  fill  with  greater 
advantage  the  confidential  posts  the  gov- 
ernment may  wish  to  intrust  to  me.  It 
was  only  that  I  left  Paris  at  the  right  mo- 
ment that  enabled  me  to  render  great 
services  to  the  Republic.  When  the 
moment  has  arrived,  it  will  only  be  by 
leaving  the  army  of  Italy  opportunely 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  devote  the  rest 
of  my  life  to  the  defense  of  the  Republic. 
The  great  art  of  government  should  be 
not  to  let  men  grow  old.  On  entering  on 
a  public  career,  I  adopted  as  my  principle, 
Every  thing  for  my  country."  Almost 
simultaneously  he  sends  the  Executive 
Directory  the  following  estimate  of  the 
generals  he  has  under  his  command : 

"  I  believe  it  useful,  Citizen  Directors,  to  give 
you  my  opinion  of  the  officers  employed  in 
this  army.  You  will  see  there  are  very  few  who 
can  be  of  any  use  to  me.  Bebthier  :  Talents, 
activity,  courage,  character:  all  for  himself 
AuoEREAU :  Much  character,  coiuTige,  firmness, 
activity ;  is  accustomed  to  war,  loved  by  th« 
soldiers,  fortunate  in  his  operations.  Massena  : 
Active,  indefatigable,  has  boldness,  quick  percep- 
tion, and  promptitude  in  deciding.  Serurier  : 
Fights  likes  a  soldier,  takes  nothing  on  himself, 
firm,  has  no  brilliant  opinion  of  his  troops :  is 
sickly.  Despinoy  :  Hesitating,  no  activity,  no 
boldness ;  is  not  fit  for  war,  not  loved  by  the 
soldiers,  and  does  not  fight  with  his  head.  Be- 
sides, he  is  haughty,  and  possesses  some  sense 
and  healthy  political  opinions.  Good  to  com- 
mand at  home.  Sauret:  Grood,  a  very  good 
soldier,  not  educated  enough  for  a  general ;  not 
at  all  successful.  Abbatucci  :  not  fit  to  com- 
mand a  sergeant's  guard.  Garnier,  Meunieic, 
Casabianca  :  Incapables ;  not  worthy  to  com- 
mand a  battalion  in  a  war  so  active  and  serious 
as  this.  Macquart:  A  worthy  man,  but  no 
talent,  although  sharp.  Gaultibr  :  Fit  for  an 
officer :  has  never  had  any  experience  of  war.'^ 

And  here  we  must  reluctantly  stop,  not 
for  want  of  matter,  but  out  of  consideration 
for  our  other  collaborateurs  on  JBenUeyy 
whoso  pages  we  might  easily  fill  with  ex- 
tracts trom  this  wonderful  book  of  seven 
hundred  pages.  We  trust,  however,  that 
our  extracts  will  go  far  to  prove  that  this 
is  the  most  important  work  issued  from 
any  press  since  the  WeUington  DispcUches^ 
side  by  side  with  which  these  volumes 
must  range  in  every  well-regulated  library. 
Strange  to  say,  though,  this  publication, 
while  increasiDg  our  admiration  for  the 
great  man  who  dragged  France  oat  of 
uie  mire,  has  lessened  our  respect  for  the 
individoali  for  it  proves  that  Napoleon 
was  made  of  the  common  day  after  uJL 
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We  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  his  astoanding  combinations, 
which  introduced  an  entirely  new  system 
of  warfare ;  but  we  feel,  involuntarily,  a 
shudder  at  the  cold-blooded  pertinacity 
with  which  he  extorted  money  for  the  use 
of  the  languishing  Republic.  While  he 
was  shooting  men  for  stealing  a  bottle  of 
wine,  he  was,  himself,  an  arch-thief;  and 
no  prince,  who  once  entered  his  web, 
could  escape  without  a  severe  squeeze. 
Every  article  of  value  that  could  be  wrung 
from  these  helpless  victims  was  hurried 
off  to  Paris  to  swell  the  reputation  of  the 
conqueror,  and,  so  lone  as  he  could  keep 
the  Directory  in  good  humor,  ho  carea 
little  for  any  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. Perhaps,  however,  this  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  system :  the  principles  of 
equality  and  fraternity  required  due  deve- 
lopment, and  Napoleon,  who  had  by  this 
time  formed  his  ambitious  plans,  could 
have  hit  on  no  better  scheme  to  disgust 
the  world  with  republican  principles.    We 


do  not  find  that  be  enriohed  himself  at  all 
by  these  impositions  on  the  weakear  inetm- 
ments  that  came  aorora  his  path  only  to 
be  crashed  and  thrown  away;  let  as,  then, 
hope  that  he  wished  to  teaoh  the  world  a 
severe  lesson  as  to  the  fiUlacy  of  republi- 
can doctrines — and  if  so,  he  certunly  was 
quite  successful. 

One  word,  in  conclouon,  of  heartfidt 
thanks  to  the  present  Emperor  for  the  oon- 
scientiousness  with  which  he  hasreprodoo- 
ed  the  letters  of  his  great  oacle.  It  woold 
have  been  easy  to  suppress  those  portions 
of  the  correspondence  which  w^gfaed 
heavily  on  Napoleon's  character,  but  he 
has  acted  the  wiser  part  in  printing  these 
letters  just  as  they  were  written.'  The 
effect  will  be  only  the  greater,  for,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  eminent  services  N^n>> 
leon  Bonaparte  rendered  Us  country,  we 
can  willingly  condone  his  weaknesses,  and 
grant  that,  ^^  take  him  for  all  in  sil,  we 
ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 


•  ^  m 


From    Oolburn*!    Hew    Monihlj. 

SANITY    AND    INSANITY;    OR,    WHO    IS    SANE? 


So  serious  are  the  consequences  of  au- 
thoritatively pronouncing  a  person  to  be 
insane,  that,  undoubtedly,  such  a  step 
should  be  the  result  only  of  most  perfect 
and  painful  conviction.  To  confine  a 
man's  person  and  seize  his  property  are 
formidable  proceedings,  and  if  the  unfor- 
tunate be  not  a  lunatic  at  their  commence- 
ment he  assuredly  will  be  at  their  conclu- 
sion. But  while  we  can  readily  join  the 
general  outcry  against  a  hasty  decision  on 
such  a  point  as  a  man's  sanity,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  number  of  luna- 
tics in  the  world  is  greatly  understated. 
Header,  insane  men  and  women  are  round 
and  about  you  in  every  direction.  They 
do  not  howl  and  scream,  they  need  no 
strdt-waistcoats  or  confinement,  but  they 
require,  nevertheless,  to  be  treated  as 
lunatics  both  for  their  own  and  other  peo- 
ple's good.  I 


There  is,  perhaps^  no  law  the  fnlfillnMBt 
of  which  can  be  traced  with  saoh  teirihls 
distinctness  as  that  which  visits  apon  tha 
children  the  sins  of  their  fiithera.  Of 
course  the  denunciation  is  not  to  be  n- 
derstood  literally.  It  woold  not  be  traa 
that  upon  every  child  of  a  fiunfly  de- 
scended the  curse  of  a  broken  eonstits- 
tion,  either  mental  or  bodily,  the  inflmutj 
or  the  vice  of  one  or  both  <Mf  its  parenlBi 
The  statement,  like  others  of  ita  diani^ 
ter,  is  a  general  statementi  and  so  viewed^ 
is  it  not  mdeed  inoontroYertible  ?  8Um 
forth,  miserable  infant,  rendered  an  d^eil 
of  horror  even  now  bj  fliacieae,  iMl 
doomed  to  perpetual  wretohednesa  dvM 
a  merdfhllv  short  life  throagli  thm  pMr 
gacy  or  folly  of  thy  father  or  1^  miff 
The  same  pangs  whioh  thy  MMg% 
entailed  uiK>n  him,  tortere  tlie%  ^ 
thou  kno  west  nothhig  of  tbe 


•  ■  ■  • 
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marked  his  career.  Stand  forth,  poor, 
weak,  shivering  child,  upon  whom  con- 
sumption has  already  begun  its  work,  and 
say  :  "  Behold  in  me  the  result  of  my 
mother's  frivolity,  vanity,  or  indifference !" 
The  world  knows  how  some  particular 
disease,  or  infirmity,  or  defect,  seems  to 
have  laid  its  unyielding  clutch  upon  some 
particular  family.  Daring  all  remem- 
brance it  has  had  its  eyes,  so  to  speak,  on 
this  devoted  race,  selecting  now  the 
strongest,  now  the  weakest  member,  but 
always  implacable  and  ever  unsatisfied. 
And  minor  evils  equally  with  greater  may 
be  traced  from  parent  to  child.  We  can 
read  a  tale  in  this  boy's  lack-lustre  eye.  It 
bespeaks  a  feebleness  of  mind — just  as 
does  his  slight  frame,  of  body,  which 
must  have  a  painful  explanation.  Yes, 
we  find  that  his  father  passed  premature- 
ly to  the  grave,  not  simply  ruined  his 
own  health  and  peace,  but  imparted  per- 
petual weakness  and  pain  to  the  poor  in- 
fant on  whose  face  he  just  lookea  ere  he 
died.  The  vice  reveled  in,  the  passion 
indulged,  had  raised  a  torturing  fiend 
who  Avould  not  be  content  with  the  misery 
and  death  of  one  victim.  Another,  and 
another,  and  another  must  gasp  and  groan 
as  part  of  the  penalty  of  this  man's  trans- 
gression. The  sorrow  must  wind  its  way 
downwards  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  Avhen  even  the  memory  of  the 
originator  of  the  evil  will  have  departed, 
that  evil  may  still  flourish  among  his  ill- 
starred  descendants. 

It  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Uni- 
tarians that  there  is  no  innate  sin,  and 
that  the  new-bom  babe  is  pure  and  per- 
fect as  the  angels  in  heaven.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful idea,  but  we  are  surprised  that  it  can 
be  entertained.  We  may  note  in  a  child, 
at  a  very  early  age,  defects  which  charac- 
terize the  parents.  The  passion  of  the 
father,  or  the  capriciousness  of  the  mother, 
may  be  clearly  traced  at  a  period  when  ex- 
ample or  training  can  have  had  but  trifling 
effect.  And  it  has  always  appeared  to  us 
a  most  powerful  ground  of  remonstrance 
to  parents  against  evil  in  themselves,  that 
this  evil  will  almost  inevitably  be  the  por- 
tion of  their  children.  The  man  who 
might  be  quite  deaf  to  any  appeal  or  soli- 
citation in  regard  to  his  own  welfare,  who 
might  be  perfectly  indifferen^^  to.  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  vicious  cour^  entailing  upon 
himself  broken  health  'and  peace,  and 
premature  gray,  hairsi  mi^hi  be  touched 
with  the  tVo^gKt  that  loDg  aA(er  li^  sH^liU 


have  been  in  his  grave,  one  may  be  living 
in  pain  and  weakness  who  shall  speak  of 
him  as  father  only  to  reproach  his  memory 
an  d  marvel  at  his  wickedn  ess.  For  though 
none  dare  complain  of  a  divine  law,  who 
shall  deny  the  apparent  hardship  of  the 
child  suffering  for  the  sins  of  the  parent  ? 
That  in  some  way  or  other  the  injustice 
will  be  repaired  no  one  shall  doubt,  but 
with  reference  to  present  consequences,  it 
seems  hard  and  bitter  that  a  child  should 
be  brought  into  the  world  whose  feeble 
intellect  shall  be  a  portrayal  of  the  father's 
basely  weakened  energies,  whose  strong 
tendency  to  evil  shall  be  the  counterpart 
of  its  parent's  vice,  and  whose  crippled  or 
diseased  frame  shall  owe  its  infirmity  and 
suffering  to  the  destructive  habits  of  one 
or  other  of  those  to  whom  it  owes  its 
birth.  The  up-hill  path  of  every  one  of 
us  in  this  world  is  so  steep  and  wearisome, 
from  various  causes,  that  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  marked  reason  to  turn  a 
sorrowful  eye  to  the  memory  of  parents 
the  pang  is  great  indeed.  In  this  paper 
we  are  dealing  with  ills  of  the  mind, 
though  they  are  so  inseparably  connected 
with  evil  tenants  of  the  heart  and  miseries 
of  the  body,  that  of  necessity  we  -have 
to  allude  to  all  sources  of  sorrow.  The 
child's  intellect  takes  its  character  from 
the  intellect  of  one  of  its  parents,  or  the 
minds  of  the  parents  conjointly.  Here, 
then,  too  often  is  the  origin  of  mischief. 
We  have  a  diseased,  or  a  feeble,  or  a  mor- 
bidly sensitive  foundation.  The  machin- 
ery is  disordered  from  the  outset,  and 
fortunate  will  it  be  if  even  its  present  in- 
efficient working  can  be  continued  without 
further  diminution. 

Whether  this  last  hope  will  bo  realized 
will  depend  mainl;|^  on  the  training  which 
the  child  may  receive.  And  here  there  is 
ground  to  apprehend  that  the  evil  in- 
fluence which  has  already  affected  it  wijl 
aggravate  the  existing  injury.  A  chifOi 
bom,  so  to  speak,  with  a  weighty  charge 
against  one  or  both  of  its  parent^  will 
scarcely,  under  ordinary  circumstances,^ 
escape  further  CQpt^,n;^^najtiai^  w^le  uiptdei: 
their  care,  9o,  ss^tisfie^  are  we  tha,t  pa-i 
rents  ar^  t^ie  \y;or8j;  g;uardiaiis  of  tteir 
children,  tnat  yyc  fully  belipye  a^  vast 
beiie^t  would  be  90i^ferrQd  o^  %h^  chfld- 
re'n,'  if  2k\  tho  ^g^  qi,  about  two  years 
they  were  a.rt»itrai:Uy  taken  from  their 
parents,  and  eiaw  them  for  the  future  only 
at  rare  intervals  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
years.    Doubtless  there  would  be  a  great 
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outcrj  against  such  a  course,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  when  its  results 
came  to  view,  opinions  regarding  it  would 
be  greatly  changed.  Referring  exclusive- 
ly to  ills  of  the  mind,  is  it  not  manifest 
that  while  the  intellect  shall  know  no 
healthier  atmosphere  than  that  in  which 
it  was  born,  it  is  scarce  likely  to  improve  ? 

The  mental  feebleness  of  this  child,  re- 
sulting from  its  father's  semi-imbecility, 
has  but  a  poor  chance  of  finding  vigor, 
and  freedom,  and  strength,  while  it  shall 
drink  only  of  the  disordered  fountain 
which  has  been  the  source  of  its  existing 
woes.  The  disease- laden  locality  where 
some  fatal  ailment  is  rife  surely  can  not 
be  the  spot  about  which  to  linger  in  search 
of  health.  We  fly  from  the  region  to 
whose  impurity  we  believe  we  owe  the 
fever  which  consumes  us.  And  why  should 
it  be  thought  only  just,  and  right,  and 
natural  for  the  child  to  remain  within  the 
full  control  of  the  ruinous  influence  which 
it  has  already  so  much  cause  to  shrink 
from  with  horror?  The  great  purpose 
for  which  every  being  is  brought  mto  this 
world  is  to  exalt  its  Creator's  glory  and 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  What  human 
relationship  shall  interfere  with  that  purer 
and  brighter  relationship  which  exists  with 
the  Father  of  all  ?  Wnat  human  claims 
shall  thwart  the  claims  which  Heaven 
puts  forth  ?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that 
one  thing  is  paramount — the  perfect  bend- 
ing of  the  knee  to  the  Everlasting  King  ? 
Those  who  urge  a  parent's  afi\iction  as  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  separation  of 
parent  and  child,  advocate  a  divided 
allegiance.  They  are  not  true  and  loyal 
enough  to  the  Master  whom  they  profess 
to  serve,  to  keep  back  from  him  not  one 
thing  which  they  possess.  There  is  no 
denying  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
child  that  it  should  be  taken  from  its 
parents,  but  those  parents  love  it  too  well 
to  allow  of  the  child's  good  or  Heaven's 
glory  being  the  first  points  for  considera- 
tion. 

We  are  not  hopeful,  therefore,  that  the 
training  which  a  mentally  weak  or  disor- 
dered child  will  receive  at  the  hands  of 
its  parents  will  be  of  a  character,  to  repair 
the  mischief  it  has  already  sufltred.  Be 
it  remarked  that  we  are  not  speaking  of 
absolute  insanity,  we  are  alluding  to  a 
state  of  mind  which  may  be  met  with 
constantly  in  youth,  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient feebleness,  irritability,  or  disease,  to 
suggest  to  a  discerning  eye  anxiety  in 


regard  to  the  future.  The  world,  with 
its  toils  and  troubles,  its  excitemeots,  its 
joys,  its  sorrows,  has  yet  to  oome.  The 
battle  of  life  has  to  be  fought — ^that  terri- 
bly fierce  struggle  which  somehow  seems 
to  grow  more  angry,  more  esdiausting, 
every  year  that  this  burdened  and  groan- 
ing world  rolls  on — has  to  be  sustained 
with  unflinching  spirit  and  unyielding 
energy,  and  woo  be  to  him  whose  strength 
shall  fail  him  at  the  outset,  and  whose 
limbs  shall  sink  through  fear  and  feel^le- 
noss  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
fray. 

Having  thus  traced  the  mind  from  its 
origin  until  the  time  when  it  will  be 
rapidly  freeing  itself  from  control,  and 
longing  to  range,  unrestrained  by  guide, 
guardian,  or  counselor,  in  any  direction 
whithersoever  it  may  be  inolined  to  travel, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  employ  a  brief 
space  in  examining  its  constitution.  Vast 
volumes  have  been  written  on  this  sulgect, 
but  for  all  practical  purposes  a  few  words 
w  ill  suflice.  Three  active  influences  con- 
stitute the  human  mind — the  judgment, 
the  affections,  and  the  wiLL  And  you  can 
hardly  indulge  in  a  more  delightfm  dream 
(alas  f  that  it  should  only  be  a  dream !) 
than  that  of  the  mind,  pure  and  midim- 
med.  Imagine  the  judgnient  eyer  yigor- 
ous,  untiring,  and  acute  in  the  seeking 
after  truth,  the  affections  always  stimulat* 
ing  the  endeavor,  and  the  will  eagerly 
clutching  the  glorious  prize.  Degraded 
and  fallen  as  it  is,  the  mind  ia  stili  a 
wonderful  thing.  In  the  shortest  space 
of  time  it  can  sweep  from  Creation's 
dawn  until  the  moment  now  present^  It 
can  fling  itself  upon  the  period  when  all 
was  chaos,  and  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void,  and  then  with  lightning  awifk- 
ness  it  can  pass  onward  through  intenren- 
ing  ages,  surveying  the  world'a  progress 
and  its  Author's  work,  eytti  to  the  dsj 
and  hour  now  in  existence.  And  ike 
range  of  thought  stojys  not  here,  .  Wilh- 
out  the  least  sensation  of  fiitigoe  mm 
will  the  uitellect  spring  to  li^r.  What 
is  this  world  ?  Those  worlda  around  and 
about  us,  whence  are  thejrf  A  agates 
surpassingly  wonderful  —  a  sjalem  tqe 
stupendous,  indeed,  for  the  nund  to  pMa» 
sure,  but  not  so  stupendous  that  mixtk^ 
tion  is  paralyzed  by  awe—- hrcaka  4|pou 
the  view.  Yet  the  intelleoip^  spp  is 
unsatisfied;  it  does  but  bri^4»iiijf8'lli 
proceeds  with  its  ennoUipg  tsi^^.j  ' 
other   field  of  tJi^i^gjht  .|fk  * 
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entered — ^the  Future — Heaven — Eternity. 
At  last  the  mind  halts.  A  dread  seizes 
it.  Shall  the  Infinite  be  inquired  of  by 
the  Finite  ?  Yes,  in  one  sense  He  may, 
and  in  one  sense  He  can,  even  by  him 
whom  He  made  in  his  own  image.  Aided 
by  Revelation,  the  intellectual  eye  gains 
even  a  glimpse  of  eternity.  The  mind 
rises  beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  space, 
and  a  vision,  too  glorious  to  be  beheld 
but  for  a  moment,  opens  to  its  longing 
gaze,  and  funiishes  a  faint  shadow  of  thmgs 
beyond  the  grave.  And  if  the  mind  be 
thus  still  so  far  worthy  and  beautiful  in 
its  disordered  and  fallen  condition,  con- 
ceive the  majesty  which  it  would  attain 
if  its  vigor  were  unimpaired  and  its 
purity  untarnished.  If  the  judgment 
never  failed  in  its  search  after  wisdom,'if 
the  affections  never  placed  themselves  in 
antagonism  to  the  judgment,  and  if  the 
will  never  hesitated  to  follow  implicitly 
the  course  the  judgment  dictated,  we 
should,  indeed,  realize  heaven  on  earth, 
paradise  would  begin  this  side  the  grave, 
and  in  all  the  wide  world  would  not  be 
found  one  disloyal  servant  of  the  Univer- 
sal King. 

Alas !  to  turn  from  this  animating  pic- 
ture to  the  point  we  have  immediately  be- 
fore us.  The  very  circumstance  that  the 
mind,  like  the  body,  is  thus  "fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,"  renders  it  terribly 
liable  to  disease  and  decay.  It  may  be 
assailed  through  ills  of  the  body,  which, 
affecting  the  brain,  as  the  abode  of  the 
mind  while  in  the  body,  will  disturb  and 
disorder  the  intellectual  faculties.  Here 
there  is  one  great  source  of  mischief. 
We  have  touched  upon  the  original  evil 
of  a  weak  or  morbidly  sensitive  intellect 
received  from  parents ;  we  have  traced 
this  defective  machinery  through  boyhood ; 
now  we  have  to  survey  it  standing  alone, 
free  and  independent.  What  will  be  the 
habits  of  body  which  such  a  mind  will  be 
likely  to  choose  ?  They  will  not  be  of  a 
very  wholesome  character,  we  fear.  Will 
intemperance,  late  hours,  debaucheiy, 
form  any  portion  of  them  ?  If  so,  we 
can  pretty  well  foretell  the  consequences, 
and  shall  presently  specify  a  few  of  them. 

Again:  the  mind  is  open  to  direct 
assault.  Morbid  excitement  of  any  kind 
is  a  terrible  foe  to  mental  health,  and  a 
powerful  aggravator  of  any  original  evil. 
Trouble,  care,  and  anxiety  are  grim  ene- 
mies which  can  subdue  in  time  the  strong- 
est intellectual  fortress  and  level  it  in  the 


dust.  And  the  very  reverse  of  these  may 
be  dreaded.  Utter  idleness  mav  under- 
mine and  nnhinge  an  intellect  which  great 
labor  might  have  fiiiled  to  bring  low.  The 
powers,  after  waning  through  inaction, 
may  at  length  crumble  through  weakness, 
and  the  mind  disturbed,  even  simply  un- 
cared  for,  may  soon  exhibit  the  moui-nful 
spectacle  of  a  mind  destroyed. 

But. let  us  enter  a  little  into  detail. 
We  have  said  there  are  many  more  mad 
men  and  women  amongst  us  than  the 
world  acknowledges.  We  mean  that 
many  proceedings  the  folly  or  wickedness 
of  which  the  world  denounces,  rfnd  which 
cause  so  much  mischief  and  misery,  are 
the  results  of  partial  insanity,  which  is  in 
some  cases  temporary,  in  other  cases  per- 
manent. We  are  surveying  an  intellect 
under  the  circumstances  we  nave  narrated 
— a  mind  certainly  not  deranged,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  a  mind  which  was  but 
a  poor  weakly  thing  at  birth,  which  fur- 
ther deteriorated  in  training,  and  which, 
as  years  rolled  on,  fell  still  lower  in  the 
intellectual  scale  through  open  assault  or 
nndermining  process.  Now  we  say  that 
the  mind  which  has  suffered  this  train  of 
unfortunate  circumstances  can  not  be 
otherwise  than  a  mind  disordered  and  un- 
hinged, and  that  its  proceedings,  termed 
eccentricities  or  follies,  should  oe  viewed 
as  evidences  of  delusion,  and  be  treated 
accordingly.  The  extremes  of  love  and 
hatred,  the  buoyancy  which  is  ridiculous, 
the  despair  which  is  death,  the  bigoti-y 
which  is  mere  barbarism,  the  cruelty  whicn 
would  be  almost  incredible,  the  frivolity 
which  is  disgracefnl,  the  extravagance 
which  is  ruinous,  should  not  be  simply 
visited  with  sweeping  condemnation,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  treatment,  and  possi- 
bly of  cure,  we  should  trace  the  evils  to 
their  source,  and  carefully  study  their 
origin  and  their  progress.  It  will  be 
understood  that  we  are  not  palliating 
offenses  on  the  score  of  their  being  the 
result  of  a  weak  mind  badly  trained  by 
parents,  and  perhaps  worse  treated  by 
its  owner.  We  leave  that  point  now  un- 
touched. Our  assertion  is  confined  to  this 
—  that  positive  delusion,  actual  mental 
aberration,  is  much  more  common  than 
the  world  cares  to  ascertain,  and  if  there 
were  but  one  half  the  pains  taken  to  cure, 
and  consequently  to  reform,  the  wrong- 
doer which  are  exhibited  in  the  holding 
him  up  to  scorn  and  the  bringing  him  to 
panisbment,  this  world  of  ours  would 
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groan  under  much  less  of  suffering  and 
misery  than  at  present  oppress  it.  In- 
stances of  the  holding  monstrous  fancies 
and  the  committal  even  of  miserable 
follies,  must  occur  to  the  mind  of  almost 
every  reader,  and  be  quite  inexplicable 
consistently  with  the  perfect  sanity  of  the 
unhappy  exhibitor.  Men  and  women, 
rational  upon  almost  all  points,  may  be 
upon  one  or  two  points  so  unreasonable, 
so  preposterously  absurd,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  think  otherwise  than  that  from 
some  cause  or  causes  they  are  unable  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  that  one  or  those  two 
points  the  faculties  which  can  deal  healthily 
enough  with  questions  far  more  difficult. 
Again,  persons  who,  when  calm  and  col- 
lected, are  sensible  and  intelligent,  can  be 
thrown  by  circumstances  of  even  trifling 
iiTitation  into  a  state  which  must  be 
and  ought  to  be  pronounced  actual  in- 
sanity. We  repeat  that  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  guilt  of  wrong-doing  com- 
mitted under  such  circumstances,  but  the 
laying  bare  the  true  cause  of  evil  has  all 
to  do  with  its  cure,  and  in  the  cure  of  evil 
even  the  most  favored  and  happiest  among 
us  is  deeply  interested. 

Survey  a  case  of  intemperance.  Argu- 
ment scarcely  ever  avails  here.  No  mat- 
ter that  the  vice  brings  its  penalty  now, 
and  darkly  shadows  horrors  to  come. 
Prosperity  may  be  exchanged  for  poverty, 
home  happiness  for  hatred  of  the  bare 
mention  of  home,  friends  may  in  fancy 
(or  alas !  perhaps  in  reality)  assume  the 
tiice  of  foes,  the  hue  of  health  may  give 
place  to  the  tell-tale  aspect  of  excess,  the 
simple  joys  formerly  so  loved  may  now 
utterly  fail  to  please,  the  prattle  of  child- 
ren which  used  to  be  listened  to  Avith 
such  delight  may  irritate  beyond  bearing, 
all  self-respect  may  disappear,  all  hope  of 
amendment  be  given  up,  and  the  drown- 
ing victim  may  be  actually  glad  when  a 
sound  as  of  rushing  waters  shall  be  in  his 
ears,  and  the  yawning  gulf  shall  receive 
and  close  upon  him. 

Now  is  not  this  a  case  of  madness? 
Shall  we  deal  with  an  unfortunate  so  pos- 
sessed as  though  reason  still  held  sway  ? 
If  recovery  ensue  it  will  be,  as  it  were, 
bv  Avrenching  the  mind  into  a  right  con- 
dition by  some  decisive  counter-movement, 
involving  a  forced  change  of  habits  as 
great  as  it  may  be  possible  to  effect.  No 
amount  of  persuasion  will  avail  in  a  case 
of  confirmed  intemperance.  Vigorous 
and  startling  treatment,  involving  an  up- 


rooting of  all  existing  oooraeai  and  com- 
pelling new  and  active  thoaghtSi  willaloDe 
avail. 

Take  the  case  of  the  gamUer.  Shall 
we  talk  mildly  to  the  gambler  and  ask 
him  to  confess  his  folly  ?  He  will  poostblj 
comply,  and  on  leaving  yoa  will  return 
straight  to  the  fatal  table.  The  delnnon 
is  too  perfect  to  be  dealt  with  in  thia  way. 
The  gambler  is  mentally  deranged,  and 
you  must  deal  with  him  acoordinglj. 
How  deal  with  him  f  Lock  him  up  in  an 
asylum?  That  would  be  better  than 
doing  nothing,  but  it  would  not  much 
advance  a  cure.  No ;  you  must  apply  a 
mental  blister  in  the  shape  of  some  per- 
fectly new  counter-attraction.  If  all  otner 
means  fail,  take  your  poor  lanatic  on  as 
distant  a  voyage  as  can  be  made,  and  set 
him  down  for  years,  if  necessary,  in  some 
locality  where  ;ictive  exertion  is  mdispensa- 
ble  to  subsistence,  and  thus  drive  all 
thought  of  the  unlawful  pleasure  from  his 
mind. 

Look  at  a  case  of  another  kind.  Vioe 
has  fairly  mastered  some  wretched  man. 
He  has  trodden  in  its  paths  so  long  that 
he  has  no  thought  of  leaving  them. 
Whenever  punishment  overtakes  him,  he 
bears  it  philosophically.  He  has  no  de- 
fined idea  of  the  connectioir  between 
transgression  and  penalty.  He  pnrsnes  a 
certain  course  of  life,  and  now  and  then 
is  unlucky  enough  to  fiiU  into  trouble. 
Well,  he  must  taxo  his  chance.  He  most 
live  as  best  he  may,  and  when  he  dies 
there  will  be  an  end  of  him.  His  view% 
his  hopes,  his  ideas,  are  all  comprised 
in  these  few  words. 

Now  no  remonstrance  will  avail  in  this 
case.  The  reasoning  powers  must  be  re- 
lieved of  the  crust  which  has  ipUhered 
over  them  ere  they  can  be  brousht  into 
play.  There  may  be  plenty  of  h>w  onn- 
ning,  but  the  higher  faculUes  of  the  mind 
are  utterly  dormant.  The  man  can  not 
see,  can  not  understand,  that  he  is  sndi.  a 
miserable  creature  as  you  desmbe  Um  to 
be.  The  principles  which  von  say  aie 
necessarily  associated  with  nappinMs,  he 
knows  nothing  about.  You  may  pnoisk 
such  a  man  perpetually,  bat  no  amen^ 
ment  will  follow.  How  are  you  to  desl 
with  him  ?  Why,  as  with  a  person  whsM 
intellect  is  imperfect.  You  most  4saatlUa 
into  that  benighted  mind  befiNre  jon^a- 
gin  to  talk  of  the  things  of  H/^tA,  Yam 
must  gradually  dissolve  the  mistitt^wUqh 
the  intellect  has  been  envdi^wL 
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not  be  literally  true  that  "right"  now 
now  means  to  this  man  "robbing  and 
escaping,"  and  "  right  and  wrong"  means 
"  robbing  and  being  caught,"  but  it  would 
not  be  very  far  from  correct.  There  b  a 
dead  weight  pressing  upon  his  mind 
which  prevents  him  seeing  the  full  extent 
to  which  right  is  right  and  wrong  is 
wrong ;  neither  is  he  capable  of  under- 
standing that  wrong  must  issue  in  wretch- 
edness and  right  must  bring  reward.  He 
is  a  subject  for  the  philanthropist  to  study 
as  well  as  for  the  judge  to  sentence. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  condition  of 
the  mind  which  forms  the  subject  of  sun- 
dry newspaper  advertisements.  It  b  a 
state  entailed  by  bodily  weakness  un- 
attended to  and  irresolution  unchecked. 
As  we  are  not  of  the  medical  profession, 
we  can  only  hazard  a  suggestion  on  this 
class  of  mental  disorder.  Be  it  observed, 
we  call  the  evil  "  mental  disorder,"  and 
we  go  on  to  say  that  we  have  a  strong 
opinion,  if  the  sufferers  and  their  sympa- 
thizers were  thus  to  look  the  mbchief  in 
the  fiice,  call  it  by  its  right  name,  and 
treat  it  appropriately,  a  vast  amount  of 
wretchedness  might  be  speedily  disposed 
of.  But  no,  we  have  such  terms  as  "  ner- 
vousness," "  excitement,"  "  debility,"  and 
such  like  put  forth  to  cover  actual  though 
mild  insanity.  Nei*vous  people  are  per- 
mitted to  exhibit  all  sorts  of  follies,  un- 
der the  plea  of  their  nervousness;  the  dis- 
order proceeds,  and  at  length,  it  may 
be,  unquestionable  insanity  is  manifested. 
Then,  perhaps,  a  cure  is  attempted,  and 
may  be  effected  or  not.  Had  proper  re- 
medial measures  been  adopted  at  first, 
much  positive  angubh,  and  possibly  much 
permanent  weakness,  might  have  been 
prevented. 

There  are  these  curious  cases  of  theft 
without  motive  which  are  worth  a  pass- 
ing remark.  Only  recently  two  elderly 
maiden  ladies  of  high  respectability  stole 
a  furze  hook,  (of  all  things  in  the  world,) 
and  are  undergoing  imprisonment  in  con- 
sequence. How  are  these  cases  to  be  ex- 
plained except  on  the  score  of  partial  in- 
sanity ?  The  habit  of  theft  has  been  in- 
dulged in  probably  through  life  until  it 
has  become  irresbtible.  The  moral  sense, 
vigorous  enough,  probably,  on  all  other 
points,  is  powerless  in  checking  this  parti- 
cular enormity.  If  you  want  to  effect  a 
cure,  you  must  treat  the  unfortunate  for 
monomania.  The  mere  shutting  him  or 
her  up  in    prbon  will  not  banish   the 


wretched  delusion ;  it  will  rather  increase 
it  by  distressing  and  weakening  the  facul- 
ties generally. 

This  paper  has  been  suggested,  as  will 
be    supposed,   by   the  special    attention 
which  has  lately  been  drawn  to  insanity 
and  its  treatment.     Perfectly  concurring 
in  the  justice  of  refusing  to  believe  a  per- 
son insane  without  very  clear  evidence, 
and  most  strongly  acquiescing  in  the  im- 
propriety  of  coercion    and   confinement 
except    in    deplorable    cases,    we    have 
penned  these  lew  remarks  in  the  way  of 
calling  attention  to  those  minor  mental 
maladies  and  deficiencies  which  produce 
so  much  mbchief  and  misery,  and  which 
sometimes  pioneer  far  darker  ills.    The 
beginning  of  intemperance  should  make  a 
man  pronounce  himself  a  madman.     He 
should  not  try  and  reason  with  himself 
when   he  knows  perfectly  well  that   his 
faculties  are  on  tnb  point  seldom  to  be 
trusted,  for  that  they  perpetually  seek  in 
connection  with  it  to  prove  truth  a  lie  and 
wisdom  folly.    The  sensual  man  should 
own  himself  in  respect  of  his  favorite  vice 
a  madman,  and   should  pluck  out — ^yes, 
pluck  out — the  eye  whicn  leads  him  to 
offend.    Let  him  but  fancy  that  he  can 
argue  with  himself,  and  moderate  his  de- 
sires, and  persuade  himself — and  he  b  lost. 
The  gambler — ere  he  be  utterly  blinded 
— should  pray  for  the  removal  of  the  in- 
sanity which  has  fallen  upon  him.     The 
reckoning   the  cost,  the  calculating^  the 
rbk,  will  but  further  enslave  the  flicker- 
ing intellect,  for  will  not  his  biased  reck 
oning  issue  in  the  showing  that  there  will 
be  no  cost,  and  his  one-sided  calculation 
result  in  the  exhibiting  large  gain  ?    In 
this,  as  in  the  former  cases,  the  system 
must  be  the  cutting  off   the  offending 
member,  the  uprooting  with    merciless 
hand  every  tendency  to  evil,  the  absolute 
prevention  of  opportunity  of  error.     And 
these  poor,  dim,  feeble,  wavering  intel- 
lects, which  owe  much  of  their  misery  to 
weakness  of  body,  can  nothmg  be  done 
for  them  ?    In  these  cases  the  physician 
may  be  of  ^eat  service,  and  the  aMicted 
ones  may  aid  the  physici  \n  ^^"  ^'*  uggling 
and  striving  incessantly  to  dbperso  the 
mists  which   hang  about  them,  and    by 
healthy  and  measured  exercbe  to  slowly 
gain  that  strength  in  which  they  arc  now 
so  deficient. 

Forming  another  class  to  ba  viewed 
with  very  sad  feelings  are  the  men  whom 
we  have  described  as  men^in  whose  bo- 
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soms  vice  has  so  long  found  a  home  that 
their  minds  are  absolutely  incapable  of 
forming  a  conception  of  virtue.  Let  us, 
in  conclusion,  dwell  a  little  upon  these 
madmen. 

Reader,  may  we  never  dare  to  impugn 
God's  justice  or  doubt  his  love.  Tne 
prayer  is  needful  ere  you  look  on  the 
scene  which  we  are  about  to  portray  to 
you.  In  this  wretched  room,  where  the 
sun  scarcely  ever  entere,  where  the  pure 
breath  of  heaven  is  never  known,  an  infant 
has  just  been  bom.  Its  parents  are  ut- 
terly degraded ;  we  can  not  further  de- 
scribe them.  The  child  is  simply  a  bur- 
den, and  is  fed  merely  because  to  let  it 
starve  would  be  murder,  and  murder  is 
punishable  with  death.  The  boy  grows 
up,  and  every  evil  tendency  grows  with 
him.  He  may  or  may  not  be,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  dishonest,  as  circumstances 
n»ay  lead  him.  If  there  be  inducement, 
he  will  be  dishonest  without  scruple. 
Why  should  he  not  be  ?  What  does  he 
know  about  right  and  wrong  ?  Adm  t- 
ting  that  even  in  his  heart  there  may  be 
some  conscientious  emotions,  they  are  so 
poor  and  faint,  so  easily  driven  out, 
la  I  h  (1  out,  and  silenced,  that  they 
scjircely  offer  the  slightest  barrier  to  any 
enormity^.  Why  should  he  not  live  in 
open  wickedness?  Why  should  he  not 
drink?  Why  should  he  not  brawl  and 
fight  ?  So  steeped  is  he  in  wretchedness, 
so  lost  is  he — and  always  has  been  from 
childhood — ^to  self-respect,  so  utterly  is  he 
without  notion  of  being  esteemed  for  any 
go  ♦I  quality.  «o  ifinorant  is  he  of  every 
thing  beyond  the  fact  of  his  existence,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  live, 
that  to  his  mind  there  weigh  n  >  r  asons 
against  any  vice  save  the  possibility  of  de- 
tection and  punishment.  And  why  stop 
at  theft,  drunkenness,  profligacy,  m  d 
rioting  ?  Why  should  he  not,  if  there  be 
sufficient  temptation,  commit  the  darkest 
crime — ^murder?  He  will  no  doubt  es- 
cape ;  but  supposing  he  should  not,  and 
he  oiivjuia  Uc  oaugiic  and  be  hung — well, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  him.  Life  has  not 
been  so  pleasant  that  he  would  grieve 
very  much  to  part  with  it  now  that*  he 
has  had  his  day — and  if  by  ill-luck  he 
should  suffer,  be  it  so,  he  will  die  game. 
Yes,  and  he  is  caught,  and  he  does  die 
game,  and  thus  he  finishes  a  life  which, 
from  first  to  last,  has  been  scarce  relieved 
by  one  ray  ol  sunshine  or  one  faint  gleam 
<^  truth  and  love. 


Now,  in  the  name  of  all-merciful  Hea- 
ven, what  can  we  do  for  such  a  wretched 
madman  as  this  ?  Say  not  that  he  is  not^ 
we  say  he  is  a  madman.  That  benighted 
intellect  is  not  capable  of  seeing  and  un- 
derstanding the  hell  on  earth  which  in 
reality  its  miserable  possessor  groans  in 
now,  and  much  less  capable  is  it  of  form- 
ing the  poorest  notion  of  aught  beyond 
this  present  world.  Again  we  say,  what 
can  we  do  —  what  steps  can  we  take  — 
what  remedial  measures  can  we  devise — 
what  vigorous,  searching,  startling  treat- 
ment can  we  pursue,  which  shall  have  the 
effect  of  meeting  and  vanquishing  this  de- 
plorable malady — ^this  mental  darkness — 
darkness  which  may  hefeU  t  Much  is  being 
done,  but  more  labor  is  called  for.  Every 
means  by  which  the  mind  may  be  lifted 
from  darkness  into  light ;  every  machinery 
by  which  instruction — wholesome,  solid 
instruction — by  which  recreation — cheer- 
ing, beneficial  recreation — may  be  fur- 
nished, should  be  brought  into  play.  If 
we  want  to  win  the  struggle  against  vice 
and  ignorance,  we  must  be  no  sluggards. 
The  labor  is  incessant,  but  the  reward  vrill 
be  glorious. 

Reader,  we  hear  sometimes  of  the  last 
moments  of  a  noble  soldier.  We  hear  of 
his  dying  efforts,  of  the  number  of  the 
foe  who  fell  by  his  hand,  ere  that  hand 
sank  powerless  and  the  gallant  spirit  sped 
forth.  And  our  sympathy  is  deeply 
moved,  and  our  admiration  evoked,  for 
this  brave  man  proved  himself  a  true  and 
loyal  servant,  and  there  attaches  to  his 
memory  that  respect  and  love  which 
fidelity  unto  death  will  ever  excite.  But 
for  ourselves,  oh  !  infinitely  would  we 
rather,  when  we  lie  down  at  the  last,  see 
other  forms  around  us  than  the  writhing 
bodies  of  dying  enemies,  and  hear  other 
sounds  than  their  deep-drawn  eroans. 
The  vision  which  we  would  ask  to  bright- 
en for  a  moment  our  fast-glazing  eye 
would  be  the  happy  fitces  of  those  whom 
we  may  have  been  instrumental  in  s&ving 
from  death,  and  the  sounds  which  we 
would  hope  might  break  upon  our  ear^ 
would  be  the  encouraging  accents  of 
those  who  were  lost,  but  have  been  found, 
assuring  us  that  our  warfiu^e  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  that  our  victoi^  is  ifovt. 

^'  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever." 
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We  place  at  the  head  of  our  present 
number,  as  an  embellishment,  a  very  truth- 
ful poiirait  of  a  great  and  good  man, 
whose  hallowed  memory  we  delight  to 
honor — eminent  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  salvation,  and  profound  in  the  de- 
partment of  theology,  upon  the  mighty 
themes  of  which  he  concentrated  all  the 
powers  of  his  great  intellect  and  heart  dur- 
ing a  long  and  laborious  life  with  earnest 
zeal  and  Christian  humility.  His  high  and 
noble  purpose,  which  absorbed  all>else,  was, 
to  honor  God  and  save  the  souls  of  men — 
as  many  as  possible.  Wealth,  fame,  mere 
earthly  distinctions,  worldly  honors  and 
pleasures  were  comparatively  disregarded 
and  Icfl  in  dim  eclipse  on  his  field  of  ce- 
lestial vision,  while  he  pointed  the  power- 
ful telescope  of  his  strong  and  vigorous 
faith  to  the  great  future  of  his  being,  fas- 
tening an  intense  gaze  upon  the  bnlliant 
crown  of  righteousness  which  he  saw  away 
in  the  distance,  gemmed  and  studded  with 
brilliant  stars  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
undecayable  forever  and  ever. 

In  the  varied  walks  of  life,  where  his 
familiar  footsteps  were  heard,  in  the  scenes 
in  which  he  mingled,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
chair  of  theology,  in  the  church,  in  her 
councils,  in  the  lecture-room,  in  the  meet- 
ing of  inquiry,  in  the  social  circle  of  friends, 
in  the  more  retired  walks  of  life,  and  in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  family,  as  a  husband, 
a  father,  and  a  friend,  his  course  and  his 
example  radiated  the  sunbeams  of  Christ- 
ian benevolence  and  kindness  all  along  his 
path. 

His  smile,  when  the  strongly-marked 
and  expressive  lineaments  of  his  face  light- 
ed up  with  pleasure,  was  rich,  warm  like 
a  sunbeam,  and  magnificent.  We  remem- 
ber no  smile  on  the  face  of  any  man  to  us 
so  striking,  save  on  the  face  of  Daniel 
Webster  in  his  palmy  days,  which  shone 
out  sometimes  like  the  sun  from  behind  a 
dark  cloud,  or  like  the  lightning  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  summer  evening  sky. 

We  place  this  portrait  of  his  expressive 
face  in  our  journal  that  many  may  look 
upon  it  at  their  leisure  who  have  never 
looked  upon  the  original.    We  shall  be 


pardoned  this  expression  and  tribute  of 
personal  affection  and  regard  for  a  good 
man  whom  we  have  known  for  many  years, 
and  known  only  to  love.  We  were  privi- 
leged to  stand  by  his  dying-bed,  and  to 
take  his  hand  and  feel  its  feeble  pulsations, 
only  a  few  hours  before  the  arnval  of  the 
chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horseman  there- 
of, in  which,  under  convoy  of  angels,  he 
took  his  departure  upward  to  his  final 
home  in  heaven. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Goodrich : 

"  Rev.  Nathaniel  WDliam  Taylor,  D.D., 
Dwight  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  in 
Yale  College,  was  born  at  New-Mihbrd, 
Ct.,  June  23d,  1V86,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1807.  After  residing  for 
about  two  years  in  the  family  of  Dr. 
Dwight,  as  his  favorite  amanuensis,  he 
entered  on  the  ministry;  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  New-Haven,  in  April,  1812. 
His  preaching  was  marked  by  extraordi- 
nary clearness,  force,  and  pungency  of  ap- 
plication. He  had  great  confidence,  under 
divine  grace,  in  the  power  of  truth. 
Hence,  he  dealt  with  the  hearts  of  men 
chiefly  through  their  understandings  ;  he 
enforced  the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  not  by 
mere  strength  of  assertion,  but  by  vivid 
and  luminous  trains  of  reasoning ;  he 
turned  the  whole  at  last  into  an  appeal  to 
conscience ;  and  the  leading  characteristic 
of  his  preaching  was  happUy  described  by 
an  eminent  divine  of  Massachusetts  :  ^Ho 
makes  every  thing  appear  great:  God, 
man,  time,  eternity  I'  His  ministry  was 
eminently  successful.  There  were,  in  re- 
peated instances,  powerful  and  long-con- 
tinued revivals  of  religion  among  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  these  seasons  of  extraordinary 
interest  were  conducted  with  so  much 
judgment,  and  care  to  avoid  every  kind  of 
excess,  that  the  whole  community  around 
saw  and  acknowledged  that  they  were  no 
mere  ebullitions  of  excited  feeling,  but 
were  marked  by  the  peculiar  presence  of 
the  converting  grace  of  God. 

*'  When  the  Theological  Department  of 
Yale  College  was  founded,  in  tiie  year 
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1822,  he  was  appointed  Dwight  Professor 
of  Didactic  Theoloiry.  But  in  accepting 
this  office,  he  never  thought  for  a  moment 
of  relinquishing  the  duties  of  the  ministry. 
On  the  contrary,  while  preparing  young 
men  for  the  sacred  office,  he  continued  to 
preach  in  the  churches  of  our  city  or 
neighborhood,  with  his  accustomed  fervor 
and  success.  For  nearly  a  year,  in  1825-6, 
he  acted  as  the  regular  supply  of  one  of 
the  societies  at  Hartford,  which  was  des- 
titute of  a  pastor.  As  new  Congregational 
churches  have  branched  out  from  the  two 
original  societies  on  the  Green,  his  coun- 
sels  and  aid  have  been  called  in  for  the 
furtherance  of  each  successive  enterprise. 
On  some  of  them  he  bestowed  an  amount 
of  labor  which,  if  reckoned  in  continuous 
order,  would  make  months  and  even  years 
of  pastoral  duty.  As  a  teacher  in  theolo- 
gy, it  was  his  great  object  to  make  his 
pupils  think  for  themseb^es.  It  required 
no  ordinary  effi^rt  to  follow  him  through 
one  of  his  lectures.  They  abounded  in 
profound  principles  and  far-reaching  views, 
which,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  were  eminent- 
ly the  '  seeds  of  thought.'  A  gentleman 
who  exchanged  the  bar  for  the  pulpit, 
once  remarked,  that  never  in  the  severest 
contests  of  the  forum  had  he  felt  such  a 
tension  of  his  faculties,  such  a  bracing  and 
invigorating  effect  upon  his  mind,  as  in 


listening  to  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Taylor. 
Nearly  seven  hundred  youns  men  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  instructions. 
They  are  scattered  throughout  every  part 
of  the  United  States ;  and  they  will  all 
testify  that  the  great  end  at  which  he 
aimed  in  his  theological  system,  was  *  to 
exalt  God,  to  humble  man,  and  to  bring 
all  to  the  cross  of  Christ.' 

*'  About  two  months  before  his  death  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  meet  his  class ;  and 
from  that  time  he  daily  committed  to  one 
of  their  number  a  lecture  to  be  read  and 
discussed  at  their  daily  meetings.  He 
told  them  his  course  was  ended ;  and  with 
a  quiet  and  child-like  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  he  resigned  himself  to  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  death.  To  one  of 
his  fiiends  he  remarked :  *  My  only  hope 
is  in  the 'atonement  of  Christ;  and  my 
wish  is  to  die  with  the  words  of  the  mar- 
tyr Stephen  on  ray  lips,  ^  Lord  Jeans  re- 
ceive my  spirit  I'"  His  dosing  hooit 
were  without  struggle  or  snflfenng ;  As 
rests  from  his  labarsj  and  his  warn  A 
follow  him  /" 

He  died  in  New-Haven,  March  10th, 
1858,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  Ua 
age.  He  sleeps  in  that  beautiiiil  city  of 
the  dead,  the  New-Haven  Cemetery^— ^£»* 
rroB  Eclectic. 


From     0hamb6rt*8    Journal 
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It  is  fortunate  for  the  holders  of  most 
of  our  public  offices  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  have  no  direct  personal  interest  in 
attending  to  their  proceedings.  Every 
body's  business  is  nobody's  business,  and 
80  I  hey  escape  observation  and  blame. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the 
poor  old  clerk  of  the  weather-office,  who 
seldom  exercises  his  official  functions  with- 
out interfering  more  or  less  unpleasantly 
with  the  health,  comfort,  or  daily  avo- 
cations of  a  people  highly  sensitive  of 
"skiey  influences,"  and  much  given  to 
grumbling  at  every  shift  of  the  seemingly 


inconstant  wind  ;  whidi  ehopa  aboat  to 
every  point  of  the  oompaaa  just  when  it  fa 
wanted  to  be  steady,  and  aeldom  blony 
continuously  from  one  qoarter  ezeepl 
when  it  comes  from  the  banelbl  eaat. 

This  unreasonable  habit  of  grambfiMF 
at  the  fluctuations  of  the  weather,  and  S 
charging  our  climate  with  fiekleneH  and 
irregularity,  merely  becrase  we  aie  ignflff^ 
ant  of  the  great  lawa  that  VMnla|jii|a. 
changes,  seems  to  have  oome  dowa  to  i^i 
as  a  portion  of  the  praetioal  wietot  Vf 
our  ancestors,  who,  however  wue  in  oAiT^ 
respects,  were  certain^  no 
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but  otherwise.  The  storms  that  har- 
assed our  forefathers  were  the  artillery 
of  witches.  The  weird-sisters  in  Macbeth 
are  ent^aged  in  raising  the  wind  ;  and  a 
certain  ''  winsome  wench,"  whose  inaugu 
ration  into  the  ancient  mysteiy  of  witch- 
craft in  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk  has 
been  celebrated  in  undying  verse,  was  dis- 
tinguished in  after-life  as  a  malignant  dis- 
turber of  the  elements ;  having  been 

^     "  Lang  after  kenned  on  Carrick  shore  I 
For  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 
And  perished  mony  a  bonny  boat, 
And  shook  baith  meikle  corn  and  bear. 
And  kept  the  country  side  in  fear." 

It  ^vould  be  difficult  for  poets  to  exagge- 
rate on  this  subject ;  for  the  belief  that 
storms  were  brewed  and  directed  by 
witches  pervaded  all  classes  from  peasant 
to  king.  In  the  year  1589,  during  the 
usually  unsettled  month  of  September,  a 
storm,  or  rather  a  series  of  storms,  swept 
over  Scotland  and  the  northern  seas. 
Most  storms  are  headstrong  and  rebel- 
lious, but  this  was  also  disloyal  and  ungal- 
lant  in  an  eminent  degree,  for  it  drove 
back  repeatedly  the  noble  Danish  fleet 
which  bore  to  our  shores  the  Princess 
Anna  of  Denmark,  the  afiianced  bride  of 
the  Scottish  king,  and  the  future  queen 
of  Great  Britain.  Both  wind  and  sea 
strove  to  prevent  the  course  of  true  Jove 
from  running  smooth.  The  baffled  Dan- 
ish admiral  was  at  last  compelled  to  run 
back  for  shelter  to  Upslo  on  the  Norwe- 
gian coast  ;  and  the  youthful  king  soon 
followed  "to  Norway  owre  the  faem," 
determined  to  win  his  wife  in  spite  of  the 
opposing  elements.  Whilst  the  tempest 
was  raging  in  Scotland,  the  Lady  Mel- 
ville, first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
king's  expected  consort,  was  drowned  as 
she  was  crossing  Leith  ferry.  From  Sir 
James  Melville's  memoirs,  we  learn  that 
in  Denmark  this  ungracious  storm  "  was 
allegit  to  have  been  raisit  by  the  witches 
of  Denmark,  by  the  confession  of  sundrie 
of  them  when  they  were  burnt  for  that 
cause.  What  movit  them  was  a  cuff,  or 
blow,  quilk  the  admiral  of  Denmark  gave 
to  ane  of  the  bailies  of  Copenhagen, 
whose  wife  being  a  notable  witch,  con- 
sulted her  cummers,  and  raisit  the  said 
storm  to  be  revengit  upon  the  said  ad- 
miral." 

A  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  British 
storms  may  be  easily  acquired  by  consider- 
ing the  method  by  whica  that  nature  was 


first  8itermined.  Suppose  we  have  before 
us  the  log-books  of  a  group  of  ships  that 
have  all  been  involved  in  the  same  storm 
in  the  Noi-th  Atlantic  Ocean.  Mark  on  a 
chart  or  map  the  position  of  each  ship  on 
a  certain  day,  say  the  thirteenth  October, 
and  through  each  ship  so  marked  draw  an 
arrow  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
wind — ^if  any — at  that  particular  place  on 
that  day.  Then  it  will  be  found  that  all 
the  ships  lying  within  a  certain  circle,  of 
about  one  hundred  miles  diameter,  expe- 
rienced a  dead  calm.  The  logs  of  the 
ships  lying  immediately  around  this  cen- 
tral region  of  calm  will  record  winds  of 
hurricane  violence ;  while  the  arrows  will 
show  that  these  winds  were  all  blowing  in 
one  continuous  circular  stream,  so  as  to 
form  an  immense  aerial  whirlwind,  which 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  b  found  inva- 
riably to  turn  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch  move. 
In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  whirlwind 
that  constitutes  every  storm  turns  in  the 
contrary  direction  with  equal  persistency. 

The  vessels  still  more  remote  from  the 
center  will  have  whids  of  diminished  force, 
but  all  blowing  in  directions  that  form 
subordinate  parts  of  one  great  whirlwind. 
A  great  law  of  storms  is  already  apparent ; 
storms  are  huge  whirlwinds,  always  re- 
volving in  the  same  order  in  the  same 
hemisphere,  and  in  contrary  orders  in  the 
two  opposite  hemispheres  formed  by  the 
equator.  To  avoid  the  confusion  attend- 
ing the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms 
storm,  tempest,  gale,  hurricane,  etc.,  and  to 
mark  distinctly  the  characteristic  property 
of  storms,  Mr.  Piddington  has  happily 
designated  the  whole  phenomenon  by  the 
term  cyclone.  It  is  evident  that  within  the 
area  of  the  same  cyclone  the  wind  blows 
from  every  point  of  the  compass,  so  that 
while  one  log-book  registers,  on  the  thir- 
teenth October,  a  north-east  gale,  another 
may  indicate  a  hurricane  from  south-west; 
a  third,  a  gale  fi*om  south-east ;  while  a 
fourth  may  describe  how  the  ship  became 
quite  unmanageable  for  want  of  wind,  and 
rolled  her  masts  out  in  a  heavy  cross-sea ; 
each  vessel  being  differently  affected  by 
both  wind  and  sea,  according  to  her  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  center  of  the 
cyclone. 

The  several  directions  of  the  wind  in 
each  locality  having  demonstrated  that  the 
storm  was  a  great  w^hirlwind,  let  us  next 
ascertain  the  bight  of  the  mercurial  col- 
umn in  the  barometer  on  each  ship  on  the 
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day  in  question.  Around  the  circumfer- 
ence or  outer  margin  of  the  cyclone  the 
mercury  will  be  found  to  stand  high,  to 
be  lower  at  positions  nearer  to  tlie  center, 
and  lowest  of  all  within  the  central  area. 
Hence  Mr.  Redtield  justly  inferred  that  a 
cyclone  is  a  revolving  eddy  in  the  lower 
and  denser  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
which  the  air  is  thrown  out  from  the  center 
by  the  same  centrifugal  action  which 
throws  off  water  from  a  revolving  mop. 

By  comparing  the  entries  in  the  log- 
books of  another  group  of  ships,  lying  con- 
siderably to  the  north-eastward  of  the 
former,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cyclone 
has  traveled  bodily  to  the  north-eastward, 
on  the  14th,  15th,  and  succeeding  days  of 
October;  and  we  are  thus  made  acquainted 
with  another  important  property  of  storms 
— namely,  that  of  their  progressive  mo- 
tion. 

In  this  manner  it  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  the  cyclones  of  the 
North-Atlantic  Ocean  appear  first  among 
the  West-Indian  Islands;  then  sweep 
along  the  sea-board  of  the  United  States ; 
pass  over  Newfoundland,  and  thence  come 
wheeling  across  the  Atlantic  to  Europe. 
A  violent  paroxysm  of  bad  weather  along 
the  whole  of  the  western  coasts  of  Europe 
marks  the  termination  of  this  oceanic 
polka;  for  since  a  cyclone  generally  ex- 
pands in  area  as  it  progresses,  its  diameter 
often  stretches  across  one  or  two  thousiind 
miles  by  the  time  that  it  reaches  Europe. 

Passing  on  to  the  north-eastward,  a  cy- 
clone is  gradually  broken  up  among  the 
valleys  and  mountain-chains  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  ultimately  degenerates  into 
several  small  independent  and  confused 
storms,  in  which  the  cyclonic  character 
can  no  longer  be  recognized,  llonce  the 
erroneous  views  of  those  who  have  studied 
storms  only  on  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  clear  and  definite  idea 
of  the  behavior  of  a  cyclone,  as  it  ap- 
proaches to,  passes  over,  and  departs  from, 
the  British  Islands,  take  on  a  map  the 
center  of  a  circle  a  little  to  the  west  of 
England,  so  that  its  circumference  may 
graze  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  also 
extend  further  south  than  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. This  will  represent  one  of  our  gieat 
winter  cyclones,  such  as  have  been  inves- 
tigated by  Sir  W.  Keid,  Mr.  Milne  Home, 
Professor  Lloyd  of  Dublin,  and  others.  A 
line  through  the  center  from  west-south- 
west to  east-north-east  will  represent  the 
track  along  which  the  cyclone  travels,  and 
a  diameter  at  right  angles  to  this  lino  will 


separate  the  front  from  the  rear  of  the  cy- 
clone, the  front  lying  to  the  eastward, 
While  the  front  is  passing  over  any  place, 
the  mercury  falls  until  the  dividing  diam- 
eter arrives  there,  and  rises  again  daring 
the  passage  of  the  rear.  It  is  obviousi 
from  the  direction  in  which  the  wind 
turns,  tliat  the  storm  will  begin  everj 
where  in  Europe  with  a  southerly  wind 
and  a  falling  barometer,  and  end  with  a 
northerly  wmd  and  a  rising  barometer. 
At  all  places  lying  on  the  south  ride  of  the 
center's  path,  the  wind  will  veer  from 
the  south,  through  west,  to  north ;  while 
at  places  on  the  north  side  of  the  contci's 
path,  it  will  veer  from  south,  through 
east,  to  north.  At  all  places  in  the  path 
of  the  center,  the  wind  will  blow  with  in- 
creasing violence  from  south-south-east, 
nntil  after  a  short  interval  of  calm,  wluk 
the  center  passes  over,  it  will  shift  abruptly 
to  the  opposite  point,  north-north-west 
At  all  such  places,  also,  the  depression  of 
the  mercury  will  be  greater. 

Such  are  the  well-defined  marks  by 
which  the  passage  of  a  cyclone  over  the 
British  Islands  may  be  distinctly  recog- 
nized, either  during  its  occurrence,  or  by 
a  subsequent  comparison  of  the  meteor* 
ological  observations  taken  at  diffiereot 
points  during  its  transit. 

The  several  observatories  along  the 
westei*n  coasts  of  Europe  form  an  ex- 
tended cyclonic  coastguard,  employed 
night  and  day  in  collecting  materials  for 
this  purpose.  The  writer  of  these  re- 
marks has  carefully  examined  and  com- 
pared the  daily  reading  of  the  barometer 
and  thermometer,  and  the  records  ot*  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  made 
during  the  last  ten  years  at  several  prin- 
cipal stations  cxtendmg  from  Bordeaux  to 
the  Orkney  Islands.  The  result  of  tUi 
examination  is  a  complete  confirmation  of 
what  was  only  a  necessary  deduction  from 
the  previous  labors  of  Kedfield  and  Reid 
—  namely,  that  every  considerable  atmo- 
spheric perturbation  in  Portugal,  France^ 
Great  Britain,  Norway,  etc,  is  due  to  Um 
presence  of  an  Atlantic  cyolooe. 

The  winds,  then,  those  so-called  '*  char- 
tered libertines,"  are  subjected  to  definite 
and  unvarying  laws,  of  which  the  hitherto 
inexplicable  motions  of  the  atmoe|Aiera 
are  only  immediate  and  neoesaary  ooase- 
quences.  The  nature  of  these  Imwa  bM 
been  already  briefly  indicated,  and  we 
shall  next  proceed  to  apply  them  to  explam 
some  of  tne  most  remarkable  charaeHB 
istics  of  our  peculiar  rlimate. 
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Iiistory,  uud  thus  supply  a  want  that  had  long  been  felt. 

The  work  is  the  organ  of  the  various  historical  societies — with  a  corrcspondiu;;  editor 
in  each — giving  official  reports  of  their  meetings,  the  most  intereating  papers  read  before 
them,  revolutionary  letters,  diaries,  biographic^  sketches,  local  cuBtoms,  and  aoecdoteik 
Every  iUnu  relating  to  our  early  customs  or  history — every  fact  to  be  gleaned  from 
EnglLsh  town  or  couny  histories — bearing  upon  the  settlers  of  this  country  will  be 


tliligeutly  sought  for. 


The  co-oi)cnition  of  all  gentlemen  engaged  in  literary  and  historical  pursuits,  Id  every 
part  of  our  country,  is  earnestly  requested.  Any  persons  having  valuable  papers  in  their 
poi^s'xssiou,  are  invited  to  (urniah  ihcm  for  publication;  such  will  be  carefully  used  and 
returned  to  their  owners. 

Tbc  work  is  under  the  editorial  care  of  a  gentleman  well  known  for  Ms  hearty  devotion 
to  the  objects  of  this  publication,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  and  recoircs  the  aid  of  the  best  writers  in  the  country.  Among  the  contrlbnton 
to  the  past  numU'rs  arc:  Hon.  Edwai'd  Everett,  Hon.  Grco.  Bancroft,  Jared  Sparks,  LL.D., 
lion.  I't'ter  Force,  Hon.  James  Savage,  W.  U.  Prescott,  Esq.,  lion.  Robert  C.  Wlnthrop 
Wm.  Gilmore  Simms,  E.<?q.,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  Benson  J. 
i.O'Sing,  E«i.,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Samuel  G.  Drake.  Esq.,  John  G.  Shea,  Eiq., 
Sebastian  F.  Stceter,  Esq.,  Alfred  B.  Street,  Esq.,  Lt.  CoL  J.  D.  Graham,  E.  B.  OXJallaghan, 
r.L.D.,  Prof.  ^Y.  W.  Turner,  Charles  Campbell,  Esq.,  Buckingham  Smith,  Esq.,  Evert  A. 
Duyckiuck,  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  Esq.,  Plowden  G.  J.  Weston,  Esq.,  William  Duane,  Esq., 
Hrautz  Mayer,  E.sq.,  Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Dr.  E.  W.  GIbbs. 

The  publisher  will  spare  no  efforts  to  render  the  work  worthy  the  liberal  patronage  of 
all  who  feel  interested,  in  saving  from  the  "  tooth  of  time  "  the  fleetii^  waifii  of  oar 
coun!ry'8  hi:;tory. 

The  work  is  printed  on  extra  quality  of  paper,  small  quarto  form,  and  pabBslied  la 
nionthlv  uuml)er3  at  Two  Dollars  a  Year. 

Spv'einuMi  numbers  sent  up:>n  receipt  of  fifteen  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Copies  of  vul.  I,  can  be  farnislied  bound  or  in  numbers. 

Address  all  communications  to 

G.  BENJAMIN  RICHARDSON,  Pablisher 

348  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOBK 


Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary, 

THE  ENTIBK  IVORK    VIVABRIDOED. 


Dr  Wkb-stbr  devoted  thirty  years  of  the  vigor  and  maturity  of  his  life  to  the  preparation 
Aiid  perfection  of  this  his  great  work.  The  salutary  changes  and  improvements  he  introduced 
biive  been  essentially  adopted  by  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen,  and  are  making  sure  and 
steady  advances  to  the  universal  recognition.  Five  times  as  many  of  his  various  Dictionaries 
are  now  sold  in  this  country  as  of  all  others  combined.  Nine4entht,  it  is  believed,  of  all  the 
Text  Books  used  in  our  public  schools  recognise  Webster  as  their  standard  of  ORTHOGRAPHY, 
while  not  one  in  a  hundred  recognize  any  other.  In  Ettmoloot,  Oeorge  Bancroft  says:^  **  It 
siirpasses  anything  that  has  been  done  for  the  English  lanuuage  by  earlier  laborers  ;  "  and 
Danid  Webster^'' L  know  nothing  on  the  great  head  of  Etymology  to  supply  its  place." 
In  PaoxuNCiATiON,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  American  scholars,  with  a  thorough  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  here  and  in  England,  declares  it  more  correctly  represents  the  best 
usage  than  any  other:  and  Professor  Ifm.  Rustell,  the  distinguished  Elocutionist,  declares 
that  the  critical  labors  of  Profereor  Goodrich  in  this  department  have  **  left  little  room  for 
the  scrupulous  objections  of  some  instructors  to  certain  forms  of  orthoepy  ; "  while  in  Db- 
FiNiTioNs,  the  great  and  all-important  feature  of  a  Dictionary — ^more  important  than  all  others 
combined— Webster's  immeasurable  superiority  to  every  other  American  Lexicographer,  has 
ever  been  conceded.     He  who  buys  Webster  will  alwajv 
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GET  THE   BEST." 


Brief  extracts,  and  a  very  small  proportion  in  number  of  those  received,  can  only  be  given 

here  as 

TESTIMONIAIiS. 


It  Is  constantly  cited  and  relied  on  In  our  conrts  of 
justice,  In  our  lejilslatlve  bodIcA,  and  in  public  diftcns- 
hions,  as  entirely  conclusive. — [Hon.  Jonir  G.SPKifOEB. 

Never  fool  that  I  am  entlrelv  prmed  and  equipped 
in  tlii8  respect,  without  Dr.  Webeter  at  command. — 

[Da XI EL   WkBSTEE. 

Beg  to  ndopt  in  its  ntraoet  stren^h  and  extent,  the 
testimonial  of  Daniel  Webster.— [Kurua  CnOATS. 

"  A  NECK88ABY    TO  EVERT  EDUCATED  llAK.**— [Lord 

BaouGnAH,  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

The  most  complete  Dictionary  in  the  English  Lan- 
(TUB^o  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  aoes  vi^ill 
klap.se  before  any  other  dictionary  of  that  langnago 
will  be  required. — Dr.  Thomas  Dick  of  Scotland. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE,  ACCURATE  AND 
RELIABLE  DICTIONARY  LN  THE  LANGUAGE. 
— [Tuos.  H.  Bknton,  Lewis  Cass,  Theodobk  Fbe- 
LLNGiiuYSEx,  RoDEBT  C  Wektiibop,  and  othera. 

Is  a  work  of  profound  inyostieatlnn.  and  does  Infl* 
nito  honor  to  the  phIlosophIc.il  Tearninfr  and  general 
literature  of  this  country. — [Chancellor  ^emt. 

Far  excels  ail  others  in  idving  and  defining  adentiflo 
terms. — [President  HrrcncooK. 

Surpassed  In  fiillness  and  accuracy  by  none  in  oar 
language. — [President  \N  atland. 

May  now  be  recommended,  without  rewjrro  or 
qunlincatlon,  as  the  best  extant — [President  Gum. 

Tub  best  and  most  useful  Diorioif  art  or  im 
Knolisii    Laxouaqe    xvxk     puduho  ED.— London 

Times. 

A  noble  monument  of  erudition  and  Indefhtlgable 
r»*searcii.— [London  Literary  Gazette. 

While  you  are  about  it,  ffei  the  htst :  that  Diction- 
irv  is  Noah  Webster's  the  great  v>ork  unabridged, 

—  [I'lirenological  Journal 

Lrcommend  it  to  all  students,  aicd  espkciallt  all 

Tll«i>K  WHO  ARE  MAIXLT  DEPENDENT  ON  8ELF-CULTUUB 
OK    ^KI.K-KI>UCATION,  TO   KEEP  A  COPT  OF  TUIS   WORK 

i^T"  Ot))er  and  similar  testimony  might  be  adduced  from  among  the  most  honored  names  which  dls* 
till^ui^h  American  scholarship,  or  adorn  tlie  bench,  the  bar,  the  palpit,  and  the  medical,  and  (last  not  least) 
riio  e<!itorlal  professions  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  are  Rer.  Doctors  Milnor,  Knox,  De  Witt,  Matthews,  Ezra 
i^ti!o8.  Kiv,  lUcon,  Taylor,  Skinner;  Professors  Silliman,  Olmsted,  Moees  Stuart,  Leonard  Woods,  Emerson, 
r>to\vc,  l\l()gsley,  .kc.,  dec  Also  Webster's  School  Dictionary* 


DT  THKIR  8 IDS  AS   A  HAWD-BOOK.      8o    far  aS  I  IcnOW 

there  is  an  unanimity  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Websters 
is  the  best  fifjining  Dictionary  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.—[Hon.  IIoRACS  Makn. 
A  lihrarp  is  as  incompUte  uWiout  Webster's 

QnABTO  DiOTIOXAKT  ES  the  BOLAB  STSTXM  WOUld  be 

witliuut  the  Bun.— [Scientiflo  American. 

Every  scholar  knows  its  value.— [Wm.  II.  Psescott. 

Unrivalled  by  any  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English 
language.— President  FiSK. 

It  is  acknowledged,  both  In  this  country  and  in 
America,  to  be  the  most  copious  and  most  excellent 
at  present  in  circulation.— [Editor  of  the  London  Im- 
perial Dictionary. 

Dr.  Webster's  great  work  is  the  beet  Dictionary  in 
the  Kngll&h  language.— [London  Morning  Chomicle. 

When  this  work  is  as  well  known  in  Britain  as  it  Is 
in  America,  it  will  supersede  every  other  book  of  the 
kind  In  the  same  department  of  letters.— [Cambridge 
(England)  Independent  Press. 

Dr.  Webster  has  entered  more  deeply  into  etymolo- 
gical researches,  and  with  greater  success,  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  vocation.  *  *  Indeed 
on  this  ground,  he  stands  not  only  anrlvalled,  bat 
alone.— [North  American  Beriew. 

May  be  regarded  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
the  English  language  which  Newton*s  Prinoipia  does 
to  the  sublime  science  of  Natural  Philosophy.— 
[Eunu  BtTBBTrr. 

No  American  scholar  who  does  not  feel  proud  of  the 
labors  of  Dr.  Webster.— [President  Hofkhis. 

Indispensable  for  the  library  of  every  American  or 
English  student— [Pro£  Pabk,  Andover. 

If  called  upon  to  sacrifice  my  library,  volume  by 
volume,  the  book  which  I  should  preserve  longest, 
except  the  Bible,  is  the  Amxbioan  Diotiokaet  of  thx 
Enolisu  Laxouagb,  by  Dr.  Webster.— [Professor 
Haven,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 


Published  bv 

And  sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Spriagflcld,  IHaiib* 

Any  person  having  occasion  for  a  standard  and  complete  Enidlsh  DiotloiuvT,  (and  who  btt  not  f  )  we  an  ooB- 
tldont  wil!  find  his  wants  best  met  in  WEBSTER'S  UNABRlDOED. 


BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 


CARLTON  &  FORTEXl. 

A  stents  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  200  Mulberry  Street,  New  York, 
would  call  attention  to  a  few  of  their  namerous  publications. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ADVOCATE 

U  a  beautifully  illnstrated  child's  paper,  edited  by  the  diBtiogiiishe^  friend  of  children,  the 
veritable  Francis  Forrester,  and  ie  issood  semi-monthly.  The  fifteenth  volume  com- 
menced in  October.  We  now  print  180,000  copies,  and  thonMinds  of  new  sabscribers  are 
being  added  to  the  list  every  week.  Price  25  cents  single,  and  twenty  cents  per  copy  when 
ten  or  more  copies  are  ordered  to  one  address.  Little  reader,  if  you  want  to  take  juet  the 
paper  that  will  please  and  profit  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  you  shall  have  it.  Or  if  yOQ 
will  get  nine  of  your  little  friends  to  join  you,  and  send  us  $2,  we  shall  send  you  ten  copies. 

CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE  AND  JOURNAL. 

Tliis  is  the  cheapest  and  widest  circulated  religious  weekly  published  in  this  countrj. 
Price  $1 .50  per  year.     It  is  the  best  medium  for  advertising  valuable  articles. 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

This  is  edited  by  Dr.  Whedon,  and  is  just  the  work  for  Ministers  and  other  Literary  gen- 
tlemen.    It  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  work  of  the  kind.    Price  f  2.00  per  year. 

SABBATH  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Of  these  we  have  1,200  bound  volumes,  besides  multitudes  of  question  books,  hymn  books, 
picture  books,  catechisms,  cards,  and  tracts,  adapted  to  children  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  and 
we  are  adding  to  the  number  monthly.  We  are  happy  to  say  they  are  being  ordered  and 
prized  by  schools  of  all  denominations. 

Then  we  have  a  large  list  of  other  works,  beautifully  illustrated,  for  gift  books  for 
children  and  youth,  which  are  equal  to  any  in  the  land,  such  aa 


HARRY  BUDD Price  $0  75 

ILLUSTRATED  OLIO 70 

SIX  STEPS  TO  HONOR 66 

MINISTERING  CHILDREN 90 

PICTORIAL  CATECHISM 70 

CHILD'S  SABBATH-DAY  BOOK 25 


POOR  NELLY Price  $0  28 

PICTORIAL  GATHERINaS C& 

HERE  AND  THERE 16 

HISTORICAL  SERIES.  10  voli 2  M> 

HENRY'S  BIRTH-DAY 86 


To  these  we  may  add  the  popular  volumes  entitled, 


PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS Pidce  $0  75 

PATH  OF  LIFE 50 

M  ANLY  CHARACTER 40 

RRIDAL  GRKKTINGS 30 

CHART  OF  LIFE 60 

OlUECr  OF  LIFE 75 


YOUNG  MAN'S  COUNSELOR.  .Price  $0  65 

YOUNG  LADIES'  COUNSELOR. 55 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  MERCHANT 40 

YOUNG  MAN  ADVISED 75 

FRANK  HARLEY 20 

SELECTIONS  FROM  BRITISH  POETS  .  1  00 


HIBBARD  ON  THE  PSALMS, 

Giving  the  time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  each  Psalm  is  written,  is  a  new 
and  splendid  work  for  Preachers,  Teachers,  and  for  readinj?  in  family  worship.     Pr'cc  $2. 

We  have  BIBLES  also,  Royal  Octavo  and  Imperial  Quarto,  in  different  styles  of  binding, 
ranging  in  prices  from  $3  to  $50  per  copy.  Besides,  we  have  a  large  list  of  Miscellaneous 
IVorks  of  various  sizes  and  costs,  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  which  only  need  to  *yt 
known  to  be  appreciated. 

Catalogues  will  be  sent,  gratuitously,  to  all  who  order,  and  on  receivinic 
the  retail  price  of  any  of  our  books,  we  will  forward  said  book  free  at 
{'har^e.  Orders  sent  to  us  as  above,  or  to  J.  P.  Magee,  No.  5  CombiiU 
Boston  ;  or  to  J.  L.  Read,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  or  to  H.  H.  Mattcson,  Seneca 
street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  or  Swormstedt  &  Poe,  Cincinnati,  or  any  other 
Methodist  Booksellers,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


ECLECTIC   FOR   1858. 


— •• 


Wb  quote  a  few  of  the  many  commendationa  which  we  have  received  from  gentlemen  of  eminent  clia- 
racter  and  intelligence,  and  add  kind  notices  trom  the  prees. 

FroTihEx-PresidtiU  PiUmore,  Buffalo,  Dec.  24,  1857. 
'*  I  have  taken  the  Kclectig  from  its  ooiiimencemcut  aa  the  besi  ecIectioD  uf  foreign  periodical  literature 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.   I  think  the  selections  are  judiciously  made,  and  the  work  in  very  valuable. 

"MILLARD  FILLMORK." 

From  linv.  Chaunccy  A.  Goodrich.  D.lK.for  many  ytars  an  eminent  Professor  in  Tale  College, 
*'  I  have  taken  the  EoLEcno  M\Qa2[N'i£  siiue  the  year  1S45,  and  re)2:ird  ii  as  by  all  inoHUH  the  best  of 
our  C'lrrrnt  peno-licals.  It  coutains  subHtaiitiai  matter  for  soholard  and  thinking  men,  and  choice  articles  of 
infonn^ition  for  all  minds,  without  ever  becoming  dry  on  the  one  hand,  or  tU:<hy  and  frivolous  on  the  other. 
Its  worth  dt>"S  not,  like  thai  of  much  popular  literature,  decline  wtth  time,  and  the  forty  bound  volumes 
now  in  my  library,  I  regard  as  of  the  moat  permanent  vulue,  and  often  refer  to  them.** 

From  the  Kifhing  7//.</)n.V/«,  Au»jftsia,  (/<*. 
"The  KcLKCTic,  with  the  rich,  varied,  and  instructive  character  uf  itM  contents,  commends  it<aelf_to  all 
who  desire  to  enrich  their  libraries  with  the  UHeful  as  well  as  the  oruamenial.** 

Frum  the  Jitv.  Dr.  Dfirvi^  Awjusta^  Go, 
"  I  consider  the  Eclectic  Magazine  unsurpasi^cd,  both  in  its  literary  and  moral  character,  by  any  other 
periodical." 

Frum  Prr.f.  \Vm.  J.  JlarJ^  Principid  of  Augnsfa  Female  InUitute, 
"  Under  the  care  of  its  judicious  and  usteful  editor,  the  Kclkctic  is  the  boat  literary  periodical  of  the 
country.      It  is  adapted  to  tlie  wants  of  every  cultivated  mind,  and  ought  to  command  a  very  large 
patronage." 

Frovi  the  Her.  Dr,  Wilaon,  AvguM<i^  Ga. 

"  I  cheerfully  offer  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Kclkctic.    Its  fselc  ctions  are  eminently  judiciooi^ 
and  gathered  from  a  wide  raiige  of  the  best  and  purest  literature  of  the  world.*' 

Dvm  the  Pfy,  IL  hlilh^  Prof,  cf  Lamjvages  in  th*-.  VuhersHy  of  Georgia,  Athens^  JunCt  1858. 
"But  few  who  arc  able  to  take  the  more  iuifiortant  iJritish  Reviews  can  lind  time  to  read  them  all    In 
the  KcLECTic,  are  found  all  their  be^it  articles,  selected  with  judgment  and  tabte.    I  have  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  know  no  {leriodieal  its  superior." 

From  Iltiry  J  lull.  Jr..  Fxj.^  Atiuns^  Ga. 
"  I  have  been  a  suh.^riber  for,  and  constant  reader  of;  the  Kclkctic  for  some  twelve  years,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  I  regard  it  as  the  best  publication  of  the  kind  that  I  have  known.     It  gives  the 
best  Kclections  from  the  Foreign  Reviews,  and  certainly  furnishes  more  valuable  matter,  for  the  money  paid, 
than  can  be  had  elsewhere." 

From  iM  Jittv,  Dr,  Humphrey,  PiUsfidd,  Mass. 
"There  is  nothing  like  the  same  amount  of  interesting  matter  between  the  covers  of  anv  monllily  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  UEMAN  ilUMPIliiKY." 

Fnrm  tJie  lioafon  Journal^  Dec.,  1857. 
*'T!ie  seleciiona  of  the  EcLEcrric,  from  the  Briiiah  Roviews  and  Maira/.ines,  are  always  excellent.    It  is 
one  of  the  best  periodicals  of  the  day.    The  January,  18GS,  is  a  splendid  uuml'Cr." 

/Vow  i?ieXtW'Yurk  OlMtrver,  Nov.  17. 
"The  merits  of  the  Ecleciic  need  only  to  be  known  in  order  to  be  appreciated.  The  January  plate  of 
i:)  portruits,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  friends  at  Abbotsf«.>rd,  is  a  treasure  ni  itMclf.  The  niimi>er  omtauis 
a  long  li>t  of  admirably  holected  articles  from  the  foreign  QuHrterlie.-*  arid  Ma>j:a/.ines.  1h>j  Kci>:ctio  is 
wortli  many  times  its  cost,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  have  any  taste  for  choice  reading,  lK)th 
aolid  and  entertaining* 
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The  January  Xuiiiber  lor  1868  is  embellished  with  fourtooii  fme  portraits  ot  eminent  persons,  and 
tw(.ntj-live  portiait^t  or  i>eautiful  engravings  in  the  year,  surpatwing  al)  the  other  ma»ra/.ines.  There  is  no 
niiriUiko  iiera  It  should  bo  on  tlie  (larlor  table  of  every  intelligent  family,  Hnd  in  their  Ubrnry,  to  enlightea 
tlic  mind,  cultivate  the  literary  ta^te,  and  hivigorate  the  intellect  of  young  and  old.  Try  it — yoM  will 
like  iL 

TERMS. 

Tlio  KcLECTio  in  ijjjjiied  on  the  first  of  every  moutii.  Knch  number  hhA  144  larj:e  octavo  pages,  on  fine 
naper,  neatly  stitched  in  green  cover*'.  Twelve  numbers,  three  vohunos,  with  titles  and  indexes.  Twelve 
or  more  otnbellishmenti,  and  nearly  1800  page.'f  in  a  year,     rrico,  $5. 

Thu  KciiKCTio  will  he  promptly  sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  as  ordered.  The  postage  is  only  THREI 
CEN'TS  a  number,  pre-paid,  at  the  oflice  of  delivery. 

Tne  May  numbi^r,  as  h  Mpeciuieu,  with  teu  portraits,  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  50  cents  remitted  in 
(lostsge  stamps,  or  two  copies  for  $1. 

Current  and  back  numbers  for  aale  by  the  booksellers,  to  whom  is  made  the  usual  discount.  Orden 
received  at  the  office  of  publication.     Address 

\  V .    H  .    II I  D  W  £  L  L , 

Jan.  1.  ISSS.  No.  5  BEEKMAH  ST..  HEW-YOBK. 

General  Agents,  DBXTBB  ^   BBO.,  BOSS  ft  TOUBBT. 


